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MEXICO : 
HISTORY  AND   MODERN  DEVELOPMENT. 


I.  Mexico,  United  States  of.    Geography.—  607^59  in  1900,  and,  according  to  an  unolHcial 

Mexico   is   situated   between    14°,   30',   42     and  estimate,  to  about  14,000,000  in  1905.    Acconling 

32°,  42'  North  lat„  and  between  86  ,  46'.  8"  and  to  the  government  census  of  1900,  the  popvila- 

117  .  7',  31",  89  long,   west  of  the  meridian  of  tion  of  the  several  states  was  as  follows: 

Greenwich,  and  embraces  18°,  ii',  iS"  of  latitude  AguascalientM 102, 4i« 

?"i3°^'j''- ^3'-^.f  ^°"s\^^.-^^-  iti tot^i ^T^^  cSupH  ;.■.■:.::■.::::::::::::::::::::::::   ^S 

IS  76?,326  square  miles,  and  its  boundaries  are  chihuaiiuB 337,781 

the  United  Stales  on  the  north,  Guatemala  and  Coahuiia jse.oaJ 

Belize  on   the   southeast,   the   Pacific   Ocean  on  g,'™"^ ,%il* 

the  soutii  and  west,  and  the  GulE  of  Mexico  and  Guanajaiio  .'.'.'.''.'..'.'.'.'.'.'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.. .'.'.'.  i,o6i'73« 

the  Carribean  Sea  on  the  east.     Its  coast  line  <i¥"rcro 479.«i 

on  the  cast  is  1,727  miles  in  length  and  on  the  f*y,^f :■■■■:; ,  I-l'IgE 

west  or  Pacific  side,  4,574  miles.    The  northern  Uexiso\\\' .y.'.'.'.','.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.    '934I46J 

or  United  Stales  boundary  was  fixed  bv  treaty  MLdioacan '3»' 

3  Feb.  1848  and  .w  Dec.  1853,  and  extends  from  "mto  Lion'.'.  V y.V.V.'.W.W'.'.'.'.W.V.'.V.V.     siJlw? 

tiie  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  on  the  Gulf  of  Oanca " 948.631 

Mexico,  following  that  river  a  distance  of  1,136  Puebla i.oji.ijj 

miles  beyond  El  Paso,  Texas;  thence  to  a  point  S^'tuisPotOBl '.'.".'.  ".'■'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'■'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..     lil'.l^ 

on   the    Pacific   Ocean,   one   marine   Iciiguc   due  .Sinalo* .'.". !9^70l 

south  of  the  soutlienimost  point  on  the  Bay  of  ^on<"'» 211,681 

San   Diego.     The   total   Icnclh   of  the  northern  Tmf/Slii™  .■.■.'.""X'.l'.i'.illl^i'iiil^i'i'.      iillsjl 

boundary  line  is  1,833  miles,  Tia»c»l»  .  ,  ,  ,' tjs.its 

The  Guatemalan  boundary  line  was  fixed  by  Y""?"' '2V?iS 

treaty  27  Sept.  1883  and  1  April  1895;  and  the  ^T^ ^■ :::::::::::/:::::::/:: "^v:.:.  timi 

Belize  line  by  treaty   signed  8  July    1893,   and  Lovrer  California 47.6a* 

ratified  19  Aprii  1897,    The  length  of  the  south-  VoSn     """ wo'lji   ' 

ern  boundary  of  Mexico  is  642  miles.  

By  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo   (q.v.)  Of  the  total  population  of  13.607,259  in  1900 

ratified  2  Feb.  1848,  and  the  Gadsden  treaty  of  there  were  6,752,118  males  and  6,855,141  females. 

30  Dec  1853,  Mexico  ceded  to  the  United  States  The  percentage   of  whites,  native  Indians,  and 

9.*o,S90  square  miles  of  her  territory,  or  163,-  mixed  races,  may  be  put  down  as ;    Whiles,  a 

264   more   than   half.      The   first   named    treaty  per  cent. ;   native  Indians,  31   per  cent. ;   mixed 

involved   362,487   square   miles   of  domain  now  races,  47  per  cent.    Of  the  total  foreign  popula- 

part  and  parcel  of  the  United   States  as   fol-  tion  of  57,507  in  the  same  year,  2,56s  were  Ger- 

lows :    Tcx.Ts,   265,780    square    miles ;    Colorado  mans ;    zyS,    Arabs ;    2,14,    Aostro- Hungarians ; 

(in  part).  18,000;  Kansas  (in  pari).  7.766:  New  140,   Canadians;  2,721,  Cubans;  2.834,   Chinese; 

Mexico,  65,201;   Oklahoma,  5,740,     Under   the  16,258,  Spaniards,  3,976,  French;  3.325.  Greeks; 

terms  of    the   second    or    Gadsden    treaty    the  5.804,  Guatamalans ;  2,845,  English;  2,564,  Ital- 

United    States    acquired   522,568   square   miles,  lans;  15,265,  North  Americans;  391,  Turks, 
which  are  now  held  as  follows  :  Ariiona,  82,381 ;  It  is  altogether  probable  that  Mexico's  total 

California,   157 An;  Colorado   (in  part),  29,500;  population  at  the  close  of  1906  was  not  less  than 

Nevada,    112.090;    New    Mcxi  o,   42,000;    Utah,  16,500,000  or  17,000,000.    Because  of  the  inacces- 

84476;   Wyoming  (in  part).  14,320.     By  virtue  sibility  of  large  numbers  of  peons  and  Indians, 

of  the  same  treaty  a  later  addition  was  ceded,  the   intense   dislike   of   still   larger  numbers   to 

consisting   of   3i.5'S   square    miles   to   Arizona,  have  their  names  listed  for   any   purpose  of  a 

and  14,000  to  New  Mexico,  making  a  grand  total  public   nature,    and   the    neglect   or    inefficiency 

of  930,590  square  miles  of  territory,  now  con-  of  many  of  the  persons  entrusted  with  the  work 

stituting  one  of  the  richest  and  most  productive  of  canvassing,  no  Mexican  general  census  can 

portions  of  the  possessions  of  the  United  States,  be  depended  on  as  representing  more  than  80  to 

See  Gadsden  Puhchase;  Annexation;  United  85  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population.    In  fact  it 

States^ Annexation  of  Texas;   Tehhitohial  is  safe  to  assume  that  in  no  official  statemehts 

Expansion.  relating  to  any  department  of  Mexican  slatisti- 

Populalion. — While  the  population  of  Mexico  cal    information    are    the    figures    equal   to   the 

has  not  increased  quite  in  proportion  to  that  of  facts. 

the  United   States,  because,   principally,  of  the  In    1827    the    British    Minister    to    Mexico 

very  small  number  of  immigrants  who  have  thus  divided  the  population  into  these  seven  classes: 

far  entered  her  borders,  notwithstanding  the  (i.)  Old     Spaniards     or     Gachupines.       (2.) 

great  productiveness  of  her  soil,  the  salubrity  Creoles    or   mixed    whites    of   pure    European 

of  her  climate,  and  the  many  other  advantages  race,  born  in  America  and  regarded  as  natives. 

held  out  by  her.  it  has  steadily  advanced,  hav-  (3.)   Indians     or     indigenous     copper     colored 

ing  increased   from  about   5,000,000   in    1793   to  r.ices,       (4.)   Mestizos    or    mixed    whites    and 

about  6,000,000   in   1810;   to   about  6.500,000   in  Indians   gradually  merging  into   Creoles.      (3.) 

1827;  to  7,000,000  in  1839;  tn  7.853.355  in  1854;  Mulattos  or  descendants  of  whites  and  negroes, 

'o  8,743.614  in   1869;   to   9,384,195   in    1878;   to  (6.)   Zambos  or  Chinos,  descendants  of  negroes 

io,7gi,ffi5  in  1886;  to  12,570,195  in  1893;  to  13,-  and    Indians.      (7.)    African    negroes,    either 
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Dianuniitted  or  slaves.  The  first  and  last  three 
classes  lie  claimed  to  be  pure  and  to  have 
■given  rise,  in  tUeir  various  combinations,"  to 
the  lourUi  class,  wliich  in  turn  was  subdivided 

Territorial  Divisions. —  Mexico  is  divided  into 
four  territorial  groups,— Ihe  central,  the  north- 
ern, tile  Gulf  and  the  Pacific.  The  central  com- 
prises the  states  of  Aguascalientes,  Durango, 
Guanajuato,  Hidalgo,  Mexico.  Morclos,  Pucbla, 
Querctaro,  San  Lins  Fotosi,  TIaxcala,  Zacatecas 
and  the  Federal  District,  with  a  total  surface  of 
143,777  square  miles.  The  northern  comprises 
tlie  states  of  Chihuahua,  Nuevo  Leon,  Coahuila 
and  Sonora,  with  a  total  surface  of  254,000 
square  miles.  The  Gulf  group  consists  *of  the 
states  of  Cainpeclic,  Taliasco,  Tamaulipas,  Vera- 
cruz, Yucatan  and  the  Territory  of  Quintana 
Roo,  with  a  surface  of  I24,0'3  square  miles. 
The  Pacific  group  consists  of  the  stales  of 
Coliraa,  Chiapas,  Guerrero,  Jalisco.  Michoacan, 
Oaxaca,  Sinaola  and  (tic  Territories  of  Teiiic 
and  Lovtt  California,  with  242,808  square  miles 
of  surface.  To  tlie  total  of  these  four  groups 
must  he  added  1,560  square  miles  of  surface, 
contributed  by  the  3i  islands  of  Guadalupe, 
Cedros,  Santa  Margarita,  Crecicnte.  Revillase- 
gido,  Tres  Marias,  Tiburon,  Angel  de  la  Guarda, 
Monlegue,  San  Esleban,  San  Lorenzo,  San  Jose, 
Cerralva,  Santa  Catalina,  Monserrate,  Carmen, 
San  Marcos,  Partida,  Cozumel,  Mujeres.  Es- 
piritu  Santo,  and  a  number  of  smaller  ones  not 
generally  named  in  the  official  reports.  Tbe 
entire  surface,  including  tliat  of  the  islands, 
amounts  to  767,059  square  miles. 

Toppgral'hy. —  In  the  length  of  coast  line  the 
penjnsiila  of  Lower  California  leads  with  1,864 
miles,  Yucatan  following  with  615  miles,  Sonora 
with  534,  Sinaloa  .117,  Tepic  and  Jalisco  311, 
Veracruz  286,  Guerrero  286,  Oaxaca  255,  Tamau- 
lipas 249.  Campeche  224,  Qiiapas  137,  Tabasco 
119,  Qslima  99,  and  Michoacan  81.  The 
greatest  length  of  the  republic  is  from  north- 
west to  southeast,  1,942  miles ;  and  the  greatest 
widlli,  east  and  west,  is  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Bio  Grande  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Fuerte, 
762  miles,  and  the  narrowest  is  from  the  bar  at 
Coatza  coal  cos,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  to  San 
Francisco   dc   mar,   on  the   Pacific,— 134  miles. 

The  gulfs  of  Mexico,  California  and  Tehu- 
antepec  are  the  principal  ones  on  the  Mexican 
coast,  the  first  named  being  the  largest  in  the 
world,  and  in  the  commercial  development  of 
tliis  conlinent  they  have  performed  and  will 
always  perform  a  most  imtwrtant  part.  Some 
idea  of  tbeir  commercial  importance  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  fact  that  in  1903  there  entered 
the  gulf  ports  of  ihe  republic,  ^.271  steamships 
and  2,6.12  sailing  vessels,  the  total  tonnage  of 
which  was  3,678,583  tons.  Mexico's  great  mass 
is  the  lofly  Rodcy  Mountain  plateau,  which 
(ills  it  nearly  from  ocean  to  ocean,  leaving 
but  a  narrow  strip  of  coast.  Entering  from 
Guatemala  (where  a  spur  connects  with  the 
limestone  and  coral  table-land  of  Yucatan), 
the  system  trends  west,  forming  a  table-land 
150  miles  wide  at  Oaxaca,  with  a  steep  descent 
and  slender  coast  on  the  Pacific,  but  a  more 
gradual  one  by  terraces  to  the  Gulf  in  Tabasco 
and  Veracruz.  This  spreads  and  swells  north- 
war<l  to  the  vast  plateau  of  Anahuac,  4,000  to 
8,000  feet  high,  where  the  oceanic  relations  are 
reversed,  the  Atlantic  side  precipitous  and  the 


Pacific  terraced.  There  is  no  single  range  cor- 
responding to  the  Andes  or  northern  Rockies; 
the  so-called  Cordilleras  are  merely  the  outer 
escarpments  of  the  plateau,  though  often  far 
above  its  meaji  level.  Loftiest  of  these  is  the 
Sierra  Madre  of  the  PaciRc,  traceable  at  a  mean 
elevation  of  over  10,000  feel  from  Oaxaca  to  tlie 
United  States.  It  skirts  the  western  coast  with- 
in 60  or  70  miles  to  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf 
of  California;  thence  onward  a  far  wider  coast 
land  lias  silled  up.  Along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
are  the  correspondent  cordilleras  of  Tamaulipas 
and  Nuevo  Leon,  6,000  feet  in  mean  elevation ; 
and  the  southern  central  plateau  maintains  its 
height  of  7W0  to  8,000  feet  with  great  persist- 
ency to  within  40  miles  or  less  of  the  Atlantic. 
Through  Lower  California  is  a  similar  ridge 
some  3,000  feet  high.  The  plateau  is  no  level 
surface;  railroad  elevation  nortli  from  the  cap- 
ital vary  by  4.';oo  feet,  declining  northward ; 
and  the  centre  is  intersected  by  short  secondary 
ridges  and  valleys,  mostly  with  the  north-north- 
west trend.  Most  important  of  these  is  the  Ana- 
huac Cordillera,  surroundin-  the  valle-  s  of 
Mexico  and  Puebia;  its  culminating  poiut  is 
Toluca  Nevado  ("snow  neak"),  15,163  feet. 
But  across  this,  and  generally  confounded  with 
it,  is  a  newer  transverse  ridge  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  traced  by  five  active  or  recently  quies- 
cent volcanoes  and  several  extinct  cones,  among 
which  are  Popocatepetl  in  the  centre,  southeast 
of  Mexico  City,  17,882  feet:  Orizaba,  eastward 
bordering  Veracruz  state,  18,696  feet;  and  Ixta- 
cihuatl,  northeast  of  Popocateoetl,  17,338  feet. 
On  the  Pacific  side  is  Colima  volcano  in  Jalisco, 
12,989  feet ;  and  the  line  runs  out  10  the  Revilla- 
gigedo  volcanic  islands.  The  sierras  of  Guer- 
rero, Oaxaca,  and  Chiapas  are  nearly  parallel 
to  this. 

The  mountains  or  peaks  of  the  republic  most 
noted  for  their  great  height  are,  in  order  of 
height :  Orizaba,  in  the  state  of  Veracruz,  18,696 
feel ;  Popocatepetl,  in  the  states  of  Mexico  and 
Puebia,  17,882;  Ixlaccihuati,  in  the  same  states, 
17,338;  Nevado  de  Toluca,  in  the  state  of 
Mexico,  15.163;  Malinche,  in  tiie  stales  of 
Tlaxcala  and  Puebia.  14,643 ;  Cofre  de  Perote, 
in  the  state  of  Veracruz.  14,042;  Ajusco,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  13.075; 
Colima,  in  the  state  of  Jalisco,  12.089,  Tancilaro, 
in  the  stale  of  Michoacan,  12,661 ;  Patamban, 
in  the  same  state,  12,300;  Derrumbadas,  in  the 
state  of  Puebia,  11,801;  Ocelatzin,  in  the  state 
of  Puebia,  11.480:  Cempoaltepetl,  in  the  state 
of  Oaxaca,  ii.i39i  Lanitos,  in  the  stale  ot 
Guanajuato,  11,021 ;  Tzirate,  in  the  state  of 
Michoacan,  11.022;  Zumale,  in  the  slate  of  Hid- 
algo, 10,994;  Quinceo,  in  the  stale  of  Michoacan, 
10,903;  Penal,  in  the  slate  of  Puebia,  10,744; 
Navajas  in  the  state  of  Hidalgo.  10,289;  Laurel, 
in  the  state  of  Aguascalientes,  10,138.  Topo- 
graphically, the  mountains  of  Mexico  are  ex- 
ceptionally picturesque  and  interesting,  affording 
innumerable   \iews   which   are   beautiful   in   the 


RiWm.— Mexico  is  not  a  country  of  many 
or  large  rivers,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of 
those  appearing  on  the  maps  are  either  wholly 
or  practically  dry  a  part  of  each  year.  Tliis  is 
especially  true  of  the  northern  half  of  the  repub- 
lic. The  more  Tominent  rivers  are  the  Bravo 
(Rio  Grande),  which  is  the  northern  boundary 
line  of  the  republic  for  a  distance  of  1,097  miles; 
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ihf  Panuco,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the 
state  of  Mexico  and  empties  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  at  Tamoico  and  is  .160  miles  in  length ; 
the  Papaloapan,  the  source  of  whic'.i  is  iti  the 
mountains  of  Oaxaca,  and  which  crosses  the 
state  of  Veracruz,  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  at  Alvarado:  the  Coalz  coal  cos,  which 
also  has  its  source  in  the  slate  of  Oaxaca,  and 
crosses  the  state  of  Veracruz,  emptvinB  into  the 
Golf  at  Coatzacoalcos,  its  length  being  186 
miles;  the  Gritalva,  which  rises  in  the  Chuchu- 
malenas  mountains,  in  the  republic  of  Guate- 
mala, crosses  the  Mexican  states  of  Chiapas 
and  Tabasco,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  is  3x7 
miles  in  length ;  the  Usumacinta,  which  also 
has  its  rise  in  Guatemala,  crossing  the  Mexican 
slate  of  Tabasco  and  emptying  into  the  Gulf  a 
short  distance  south  of  Fronlera.  its  length  be- 
ing 450  miles.  Official  reports  state  this  to  be 
"the  most  navigable  river  in   Mexico." 

There  are  also  the  Tuxoan  river,  which  has 
its  source  in  the  state  of  Hidalgo,  crosses  the 
states  of  Puebla  and  Veracruz  and  empties  into 
the  Gulf  at  Tuxpan,  and  is  navicrable  for  small 
boats:  the  Lerma,  457  miles  in  length  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  Tenango,  in  the  state 
of  Mexico,  crosses  the  stale  of  falisco  and  the 
territory  of  Tepic  and  empties  into  the  Pacific 
at  San  Bias;  the  Balsas.  428  miles  long,  the 
source  of  which  is  in  the  state  of  Puebla  and 
which  crosses  the  states  of  Mexico,  Morelos, 
Guerrero  and  Michoacan.  emptying  into  Ihe 
Pacific  at  Zacatula,  in  the  latter  sUte;  the 
Yaqui,  391  miles  long,  which  rises  in  the  Tara- 
humari  mountains,  in  the  state  of  Sonora,  and 
^pties  into  the  Gulf  of  California  a  short  dis- 
tance below  Guaymas;  the  Fuertc,  335  miles 
long,  which  rises  in  the  state  of  Chihuahua, 
crosses  the  stale  of  Sinaloa  and  empties  into 
the  Gulf  of  California  at  Bocas  de  Ahome  ;  the 
San  Pedro,  298  miles;  Nazas,  279;  Ures,  260, 
and  Sinaloa,  260. 

Valleys. —  The  principal  valleys  of  the  re- 
public are  those  of  Toluca,  Mexico,  Cuernavaca. 
Puebla,  Oaxaca,  San  Francisco  and  Orizaba,  all 
of  which  are  extremely  rich  in  soil  and  most 
favorably  situated  as  to  climate  and  other  con- 
ditions affecfinK  their  products,  which  include 
very  nearly  every  article  grown  in  other  parts  of 
the  American  continent. 

Lakes  and  Lagoons. — As  there  are  no  large 
rivers  in  Mexico  so  also  are  there  no  laroc  lakes. 
The  principal  ones,  ho^vever,  are  Chapala.  in 
the  state  of  Jalisco,  a  beautiful  body  of  water 
some  51  miles  long  and  18  miles  wide,  the  shores 
of  which  have  recentlv  become  a  favorite  sum- 
mer resort  for  wealthy  residents  of  Mexico 
City,  Guadalajara  and  other  parts  of  Ihe  repub- 
lic. Next  in  extent,  and  even  more  beautiful, 
is  Patzcuaro.  in  the  state  of  Michoacan.  around 
which  there  clusters  a  wealth  of  historic,  artistic 
and  poetic  interest.  Its  shores  and  islands  recall 
ihose  of  Lake  George  in  the  United  States.  The 
other  lakes  include  Cuitzeo.  in  the  same  state, 
Xochimilco.  in  the  Federal  District.  Texcuco, 
in  ihe  Federal  District  and  state  of  Mexico ; 
Tepancuapnn.  in  the  state  of  Chiapas;  Teques- 
quitongo,  Coatelelco  and  Hueyapan,  in  the 
state  of  Morelos;  Catemaco,  in  the  state  of 
Veracruz;  Caivel  and  Carnintero.  in  the  state 
of  Tamaulinas:  Encantedo,  in  Tabasco;  Bacular, 
in  Yucatan:  Uriria.  in  Guanajuato,  and  Meztit- 
lan,  in  Hidalgo.    The  principal  lagoons  are  the 


Terminos,  in  Jalisco  and  Michoacan ;  Tamiahua, 
in  Veracruz;  Madre  in  Tamaulipas;  Mezcaltit- 
lan,  in  Tepic ;  Coyutlan,  in  Colima ;  Tecpan  and 
Coyuya,  in  Guerrero;  Superior  and  Inferior  in 
Oaxaca:  Paras,  Coyote  and  Agua  Verde,  in 
Coahuila ;  Guzman,  Jaco,  Patos,  and  Santa 
Maria  in  Chihuahua;  Chalco,  Xaltocan,  San 
Christobal,  Zumpango  and  Lerma  in  the  state 
of  Mexico;  Meztitlan  and  Apan,  in  Hidalgo, 
and  Santa  Ana,  in  Tabasco.  There  are  numer- 
ous other  and  smaller  lakes  and  lagoons  in  the 
republic,  which  are  of  much  local  importance, 
but  which  do  not  appear  on  the  ordinary  map?. 
-Drainof*.— The  final  accomplishment  of  the 
enormous  task  of  draining  the  valley  of  Mexico, 
after  almost  300  years  of  more  or  less  spasmodic 
effort,  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
human  lives,  and  the  expenditure  of  unknown 
millions  of  money  is  to  be  credited  to  the  re- 
sistless energy  and  determination  of  President 
Diaz,  and  to  the  effective  aid  of  American  engi- 
neers and  contractors ;  American  machinery  and 
American  capital.  These  have  in  a  few  years 
solved  the  problem  that  had  for  three  centuries 
defied  human  effort.  Nor  were  they  assisted 
in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  work  of  their 
predecessors,  for  it  was  found  impossible  to 
utilize  this  in  any  practical  way.  The  famous 
Nochestonge  canal.— one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
interest  to  the  tourist  visiting  the  republic, — has 
played  no  part  in  the  great  modem  drainage 
scheme,  and  never  will.  The  importance  of  the 
work  recently  completed  is  shown  in  the  fact* 
that  the  area  of  the  valley  drained  is  atmut 
2,200  square  miles;  that  its  entire  surface  wai 
for  cycles  of  time  covered  by  an  inland  sea; 
that  originally  the  City  of  Mexico  consisted  of 
floating  structures  on  the  water;  that  the  region 
affected  has  been  transformed  from  one  of  the 
most  unhealthy  in  the  world  to  one  of  the  most 
healthy,  and  that  it  involved  not  only  the  dig- 
ging of  a  deep  canal  many  miles  in  length,  but 


14  feet,  through  which  Ihe  sewage  of  the 
capital  and  the  drainage  of  the  valley  are  dis- 
charged info  the  Pacific. 

Geotogv  and  Minerals. —  The  foundations  of 
the  plateau  and  the  prevailing  ones  of  the  hiaher 
ranges  are  granites,  overlaid  with  basalt,  trap, 
porphyry,  and  recent  lavas;,  in  the  Valley  of 
Mexico,  interspersed  with  and  overlaid  by 
shales,  greenstones,  silicious  schists,  unfossilif- 
erous  limestone,  etc.  For  1,600  miles  the  Sierra 
Madre  of  the  Pacific  forms  one  of  the  richest 
mining  districts  of  the  world ;  its  finest  part 
being  the  ■■'•stern  slooe.  3.000  to  8.00;  feet  high. 
Almost  everv  valuable  metal  known  is  here  in 
profusion.  Silver  was  mined  by  the  Aztecs,  and 
has  been  an  important  nroduct  ever  since.  Gold 
is  found  largely  with  it.  also  with  copper ;  the 
latter  exists  nearly  pure  in  ChiaiKis  and  Guana- 
juato. Tliere  are  enormous  masses  of  meteoric 
iron  ore ;  Cerro  de  Mercado  mountain  a  mile 
from  Durango.  is  a  solid  mass  of  maeuetite. 
Besides  these  are  lead,  antimonv,  mercury  (in 
cinnabar),  zinc,  tin.  platinum,  bismuth,  etc..  be- 
sides sulphur  pumice,  asphalt,  petroleum,  rock 
salt,  alum,  marble,  gvpsum.  and  other  articles, 
w-th  famous  mineral  s*>rin»*.  There  is  also 
great  wealth  in  gems, —  opals,  emeralds,  ame- 
thysts, topazes,  asates.  garnets,  etc.  For  statis- 
tics see  article  Mihes  and  Mining. 
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Altitudes.—  The  altitudes  of  2i  of  the  i 
prominent  cities  of  Mexico  ore  as  follows: 
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Climale.—  The  chief  natural  glory  of  Mexico 
is  its  climate,  which,  though  not  as  invigorating 
as  that  of  some  other  countries,  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  in  the  world.  In  few  localities 
is  there  ever  intense  cold  or  intolerable  heat. 
It  is  seldom  that  death  results  from  freezing, 
and  sunstroke  is  practicallv  unknown.  In  the 
tropics,  or  hot  country,  the  temperature  varies 
from  77°  to  82°  Fahr.,  in  the  shade,  while  on 
the  central  plateau,  which  includes  the  capital 
city,  it  is  much  cooler  in  summer  and  warmer 
in  winter  than  in  the  United  Stales.  In  Mexico 
City  the  maximum  summer  temperature  in  the 
shade  is  85°,  and  winter  temperature  72°;  in 
Puebla,  84  and  75°;  in  Oaxaca  04°  and  83°; 
in  Jalapa  8g°  and  87° :  in  Queretaro  QO°  and 
to° ;  in  Guanajuato  <)i°  and  82° ;  in  Pachuca  3o° 
and  77° ;  in  Saltillo  8g°  and  76° :  in  Merida  103° 
and  g2° ;  in  Maiatlan  91°  and  84°.  The  official 
records  show  the  average  temperature  in  Mexico 
City  for  five  months  in  1905  to  have  been  as 
follows : 
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The  average  night  temperature  was  55  ■  The 
warmest  months  of  the  year,  in  that  citv.  are 
April  and  May. —  the  last  two  months  pre- 
ceding the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  which 
there  extends  from  June  to  November.  In  the 
regions  near  the  gulfs  and  the  Pacilic  ocean,  the 
rains  are  much  heavier  and  more  frequent,  and 
begin  earlier  and  end  later.  The  average  rain- 
fall on  the  coasts  is  44  inches  and  on  the  table 
lands  24  inches.  In  Mexico  there  are  really 
but  two  seasons, —  the  rainy,  or  summer,  and 
the  dry,  or  winter.  The  temperature  of  the 
spring  and  autumn  months  differs  very  slightly. 
and  the  seasons  merge  into  each  other  quite 
imperceptibly.  The  nights  are  always  cool,  ex- 
cept in  the  hoi  country,  where  they  are  seldom 
uncomfortable,  the  jjulf  and  Pacific hree^escom- 
pensatinjt  for  the  heat  of  the  dav.     There  are 


no  radical  or  sudden  changes  of  temperature; 
no  prolonged  term  of  heat  or  cold  or  storm; 
and  on  the  table  lands  all  seasons  ire  so  nearly 
alike  that  most  persons  wear  clothing  of  the 
same,  or  practically  the  same  weight  all  the 
year.  Except  in  the  northern  states  artificial 
heat  is  seldom  provided,  either  in  homes  or 
places  of  business,  even  in  mid-winter. 

In  few  other  countries  is  to  be  found  such 
diversity  of  climate  as  ill  Mexico,  where  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer  extends  across  18  parallels  of 
latitude,  and  where  the  altitudes  range  all  tlie 
way  from  26  feet  above  llic  sea  at  Veracruz, 
to  8,760  at  Toluca.  each  ttateau  or  step  in  the 
ascent  illustrating  in  its  fruits  and  foliage  and 
flowers  the  marvelous  influence  of  every  climatic 
phase  and  condition.  The  while  iieaks  of  Ori- 
zaba, Popocatepetl  and  Ixtacciliuatl,  which  are 
snow-capped  from  January  to  January,  look 
down  upon  a  broad  panorama  of  indescribable 
beauty  to  be  seen  only  in  this  laud  of  perpetual 
spring.  Only  in  the  stales  of  Chihuahua,  Dur- 
ai.go,  Zacatecas,  Mexico,  and  possibly  one  or 
two  others,  and  on  the  uninhabitable  mountain 
heights  do  frosts  ever  occur.  The  summer  rains 
on  the  upper  plateaus  simplv  iuicnsify  the  green 
of  the  verdure,  increase  the  number  and  beauty 
of  the  flowers,  develone  the  fruits,  sweeten  the 
atmosnhere.  and  drive  away  disease.  Here  the 
sun's  rays  are  perpendicular,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  are  very  intense.  In  the  shade,  how- 
ever, it  is  never  uncomCortabie. 

Flora. —  The  physical  conformation  of  Mex- 
ico is  most  favorable  to  the  development  of  a 
wonderfully  rich  and  varied  economic  flora.  lu 
the  hot  lands  or  coast  regions,  from  the  sea  level 
to  an  altitude  of  1,500  or  2,000  feet,  coeoanuts, 
cacao,  vanilla,  peppers,  nutmegs,  ginger,  cloves 
and  other  spices  and  all  the  fruils  of  tropical 
countries  are  successfully  and  profitably  grown; 
while  sugar  cane,  coffee,  rice,  cotton,  tobacco, 
hemp,  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  bananas,  man- 
goes, apples,  peaches,  papayas,  pears,  plums  figs, 
cherries,  grapes,  zapotes,  pineapples,  raameys, 
pomegranates,  yams,  sweet  potatoes.  Irish  po- 
tatoes, most  of  the  edible  roots,  and,  in  fact 
about  all  the  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
grown  anywhere  are  found  and  successfully 
cultivated  in  altitudes  up  to  and  including  the 
Vatlev  of  Mexico.  7,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
same  is  true  of  wheat,  corn  and  most  of  the 
grains  of  commerce,  the  greater  proportion  of 
which  reward  the  husbandman  with  liberal  crops 
of  excellent  qualitv.  freiuently.  in  sonic  of  the 
states,  twice  or  three  times  in  a  year, — notably  in 
Veracruz,  Tabasco,  Chiapas,  Oaxaca.  Guerrero. 
Michoacan.  Jalisco.  Mexico  and  possibly  one  or. 
two  others.  In  Mexico  there  is  no  legitiniate' 
excuse  for  neglectful  or  indifferent  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  as  the  laborer  may.  if  he  will,  com- 
fortably employ  his  time  in  the  fields  every 
working  hour  of  every  day  in  the  year.  Here 
there  is  a  favorable  climate  and  suitable  soil  for 
every  known  grain,  fruit,  vegetable  or  plant. 
That  these  conditions  have  been  utilized,  even 
though  in  a  more  or  less  imperfect  manner.  i> 
evidenced  by  the  statement  of  a  recognized  au- 
thority, that  52  species  of  cereals  and  vegetables, 
87  of  fruits.  103  of  odoriferous  flowers,  %6  of 
building  woods.  21  of  cabinet  woods,  eight  of 
gums,  three  of  resins.  12  of  forages  and  11.1  of 
medicinal  plants  here  thrive  and  reach  a  high 
degree  of  perfection. 
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Flowers  of  almost  ininimerable  varietL  **■"?»'"«  ^"PP'y  ^^^  variety  from  the  gulfs,  the 
from  the  goreeous  orchid  of  quaiiit  auiI  curie  Pacilic  and  the  accessible  rivers  and  large 
form  and  wonderful  combination  of  colors,  a"antjties  are  shipped  to  inland  points  by  rail- 
the  modest  daisy,  violet  and  tuberose  grow  v  '^'^l''  '"  refrigerator  cars.  In  the  immediate 
and  in  exiravagaiit  profusion  all  the  year  roi  vicinity  of  Tampieo  many  tarpon  of  large  sue 
the  range  of  altitudes  meeting  the  requircm  are  caught.  ■  .■  ,.  .1. 
of  all  the  members  of  the  floral  kingdom.  O'  reptiles  there  are  man v  varieties,  both 
flower  markets  of  Mexico  Citv  which  are  cf  venomous  and  harmless,  especially  in  the  south- 
supplied  from  the  aiinampas  or  historic  «"  em  forests.  In  the  first  named  class  are  in- 
ing  gardens*  established  by  tlie  Aztecs  0'=  eluded  boas,  covals,  and  rattlesnakes.  I  hen 
surface  of  lake  Tuxcoco  before  the  compf  "'f ""e  arc  many  varieties  of  scorpions  larran- 
the  Spaniards,  are  among  the  objects  of  i[S'  '"'^is  ""''  hiards,  some  of  the  latter  being  so 
most  enjoyed  bv  the  visitiuR  tourist,  an":  '*''?^  «  '"  '!*  ut;'"«a  bv  Uie_  natives  as  an 
quently  testify  to  the  beauty  and  brillia"'  ^""^''^  °^  r^"^'  ^"''  ^^  '"*?  '"  ^'"'  ''"'  ""'  '''* 
the  Mexican  flora.  This  countrv  has  b^e-  least  dreaded,  is  the  mOM]iiito. 
servedlv  named  "the  land  of  flowers,"  fo^ry;  .  BiWiogrof-iy,— Bandelier,  '.Keport  of  an 
where  and  all  the  year  there  are  flo'  "^  Archaeological  Tour  in  Mexico  m  1881'  (Boston 
every  hue  and  color  1885)  ;  Bancroft,  'Resources  and  Development 
In  the  forests  of  the  republic,  espor  '»  ?/.  Mexico'  (San  Fraiicisco  1894)  ;  Campbell, 
the  tropical  stales,  are  found  many  vaf*  °^  .ComPJSfe  Guide  and  Descriptive  Book  of  Mex- 
trees  the  timber  of  which  possess^  cr^alue  >co'  (Chicago  1895);  Cubas.  'Etude  _8ec^ra- 
for  building  or  cabinet  purposes  Thc(cl"<l'=  pluque.  stall stique,  descriptive,  et  historique,  des 
pine  of  several  varieties,  balsam,  ligi  vil*.  Elals-Ums  Mexicams'  (1889) ;  Domenech, 
red  cedar,  mahogany,  oak.  rosewood.Wiile,  ,'Gma  General  Descriptiya  de  la  Rep^bllca^iex- 
olive.  palm,  almond,  fir,  sesame,  cedai-t'Plior,  icana.'  vol  i  U^)}  HesseAVartegg.  'Mexico 
turpentine  pine,  India  rubber,  copal^o>  "  Undund.Leufe'  (Vienna  ,i8go)  ;H.  Graf  Kess- 
speeics  of  dye  woods  and  17  varic'of  O'""  ^^j"'  ^,%'"'' ,  "*>."  ,^=^'™  ,1^"'"'  '§g^J ' 
bearing  trees.  The  arboreal  vegeta  of  the  Ober.  'Travels  in  Mexico>  (Boston  1885)  ; 
country  embraces  114  different  •.'•eci?  woi^ds.  ?,"'"?'■'>.  'Geogfaphical  and  Statistical  Notes  on 
fai-n<..~ Included  in  the  fauna  Mexico  Mexico'  (New  Vork  1898);  Wnght  'P.c- 
are  the  American  lion  or  nunia  iof.  oi^elot,  turesque  Mexico'  (Philadelphia  1898)  ;  'Hand- 
wildcat  wolf  coyote  bear  wi'ld  ("■.  bison,  book  of  Mexico.'  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
sloth,  monkey,  hare,  rabbit,'squirr*""adillo,  American  Republics  (Washington  1891)  ;  Good- 
deer,  beaver,  otter,  mole,  marten  IV'l-  t""le,  man  and  Salvm,  'Biologia  Central  1- Americana' 
which  are  principally  found  in  thrfrse'y  set-  (i8w)  I  i^^^'^'  ,^o«f°  o'^""'<',V?«"'''"^- 
tied  mountains  and  in  the  forestJthe  tierra  'Gmde  to  Mexico'  (1866)  ;  Rechis,  'Geographic 
caliente.  None  of  th«e  are  mu|u"led,  the  Umverselle,'  vol.  XVII.  (Pans  i^i);  Ober. 
Indians  of  the  country  having  lilpr  «»  t^ste  'Mexico  ReMiirces'  (New  York  1884):  Felix 
for  this  kind  of  sport.  ""^  ^n"*^'  'Beitrage  zur  Geologic  und  Palaon- 
In  the  tropics  there  are  maM''i«>'«s  of  tologie  von  Mexico'  (Leipzig  1892)  ;  Baker,  'A 
rich  plumagetf  birds,  and  song  )^  are  found  Naturalist  in  Mexico'  (Chicago  1895)  ;  Hill, 
in  all  altitudes.  Parrots  and  n^'il«  abound  'T"«ls  in  Peru  and  Mexico'  (London  1^)  ; 
in  the  coast  recions  and  arju'i'v  Fi"*^  Griffin,  'Mexico  of  Today'  (New  York  1886). 
for  iheir  talking  qualities •"«'  brilliant  Elisha  Hollingswohth  Talbot, 
colors  of  green,  ydlow  ani"^-  Among  Author  of  'Coaimerctal  and  Induitrial  Mexico 
the    many    species    of    song'',''^    't'ay    be  at  the  close  of  i<)06.'' 

mentioned  the  zenzontla  or  if'"R  ^"^-  "'«  3,  Mexico— -Arch aology.    One  of  the  many 

clarin  and  the  nightingale.     Thirds  of  prey  crimes  committed  by  the  conquerors  of  Mexico 

include  the  eagle,   hawk,   tii/  buzzard  and  j,,  the  early  period  of  their  success   was  the 

owl.     Then  there   are   the  cc'*-   ^he   talking  wanton  destruction  of  a  ^reat  part  of  the  Aztec 

loro.    the    humming   bird,    s^ow,    blackbird,  hieroglyphs  (picture  writings),  monuments,  and 

turtle  dove,  woodpecker,  su'al'.  "lagpie,  heron,  temples    which    constituted    the    only    recorded 

falcon,  kite  and  great  numbflof  others,  which  or  connected  history  of  the  country,  its  laws, 

inhabit    the    forests    or    fiel  where    there    is  its  people,  and  their  customs  and  habits,   their 

abundance   of  insect  and   of   food   for   their  achievements,  learning,  ambitions,  and  supersti- 

sustenance.    To  give  the  11^  of  'hese  would  tions.— a     civilization    antedating    almost     all 

require    much    space.     In     localities    where  others    of    which    the    world    has    any    exact 

there  are   fresh  water  lakjagooiis,  ponds  or  knowledge.     And   the    greater    was   the    shame 

rivers  there  are  great  nu*""*  of  wild  ducks  because  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  Christian- 

and  many  g^se,  and  in  c  forests  the  wild  ity.    But,  fortunately,  enough  was  left  and  is 

turkey  abounds.     Wild  be^""*  numerous,  and  being  carefully  preserved  on  which  to  build  a 

the  Indians  derive  quite  Jn'^ome  by  securing  wonderfully  interesting  and  instructive  supcr- 

their  honey  and  marketiYt  in  the  cities  and  structure  of  fact  and  conjecture  that  can,  with 

towns.    Of  domestic  or  biard  fowls  the  niim-  reasonable  confidence,  be  accepted  as  true. 

ber  and  variety  are  verf^'ensive.  and  their  Since  i773  there  has  been  shown  constant 

consumption  by  the  pei  of  the  country  is  and  most  praiseworthy  desire  by  the  govern- 

enormous.     Until  the  Sn'ards  came  all  such  ment  of  the  country  and  the  various  historical 

fowl  were  unknown.       '  and   scientific   organizations   to   strengthen    this 

The  waters  of  the  ^ican  gulfs,  lakes,  and  necessarily   incomplete   record.       The   work   of 

rivers  are  well  stockedfith  many  varieties  of  exploration   has   been   prosecuted   more   or   less 

fish  of  excellent  qualitflbe  most  prized  being  systematically    and    earnestly    for    many    j-ears, 

the    red    snapper.      THmarkets   of   Veracruz,  and  discoveries  of  the  greatest  importance  have, 

Tampieo  and  other  cf  "pities  daily  display  a  from  time  to  time,  added  priceless  treasures  to 
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the  rapidly  fillins  storehouse.  To  Emperors  n 
Iturbide  and  Maximilian  seems  to  be  due  the  -: 
credit  for  having  taken  the  only  practically  ef- 
fective steps  following  those  of  Viceroy  Don 
Antonio  Maria  de  Bucareli  y  Ursua,  in  1775, 
looking  to  the  preservation  of  these  treasures, 
among  which  the  more  notable  are  the  great 
Calendar  Slonc;  the  Sacriiicial  Stone;  the  head, 
ill  stone,  of  Totec  and  that  of  Huitzilopochtli  in 
clay;  the  statues,  in  stone,  of  QuetzalcoatI  (God 
of  Air) ;  the  Goddess  of  Water,  (the  Fainting 
Stone);  Coatlicuc;  the  Toltec  Atlantis;  Chac- 
Mol,  (the  Tiger  King) ;  Mixcoail.  (God  of 
1-ire  and  of  the  Chase) ;  Izcozauhqui.  (Sun 
God);  El  Indio  Triste,  (the  Sad  Indian);  a 
number  of  stone  vases  for  receiving  the  blood 
of  sacrifices;  Tzontemoc  (Vase  of  the  Sun), 
used  for  receiving  human  hearts ;  the  Goddess 
of  Death;  the  Rock  of  the  Famine;  the  God  of 
Agriculture;  Cihuacoatl,  (the  Woman  Ser- 
pent) ;  the  Goddess  of  Music;  numerous  crosses 
:ind  symbols  in  stone ;  TIaloc,  (the  God  of 
Rain)  ;  a  collection  of  Aitec  funeral  urns; 
Mictlanteuhlli,  {the  God  of  Death)  ;  the  Yoke 
of  the  Sacrifice;  examples  of  Azlec  pottery  and 
terra  cotla  idols;  Zapotecan  and  Tarascan  pot- 
terv;  idols  and  jewelry  of  gold,  and  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  musical  instruments  and  In- 
dian paintings. 

That  great  numbers  of  other  treasures  than 
have  been  assembled  here  still  lie  buried  under 
the  paved  streets  and  ancient  edifices  of  the 
capital  and  in  innumerable  places  in  other  parts 
of  the  republic,  awaiting  discovery,  is  not 
doubted.  Several  very  important  objects  were 
unearthed  quite  recently  by  workmen  cmploy;ed 
in  excavating  in  connection  with  the  city's  drain- 
a^  system.  Some  of  these  are  of  enormons 
size  and  were  elevated  to  the  street  surface  with 
much  difficulty.  There  is  an  olRcial  commis- 
sion for  a rchieo logical  investigation,  and  with- 
out doubt  the  government  will  devote  earnest 
and  unremitting  effort  toward  further  and  sys- 
tematic explorations,  as  soon  as  it  can  find 
time  from  the  exacting  demands  of  the  present 
unparalleled  period  of  industrial  development. 
What  with  the  ruins  of  the  Casas  Grande,  in 
northwestern  Chihuahua ;  of  Cihichimec,  near 
Durango ;  of  La  Quemada,  southwest  from 
Zacatecas ;  of  Teul  and  Juchipela,  in  the  ex- 
treme southern  part  of  the  same  state;  of 
Xitla,  in  the  state  of  Oaxaca;  of  the  Sepul- 
chres of  Xoxo;  the  Fortifications  of  the  Peiion 
de  Miila  and  Monte- Alban;  the  rehcs  of  Tem- 
ples, Palaces,  and  Tombs  of  Chichen  Itza  and 
Uxmal,  in  Yucatan;  the  Palaces  at  Palenque. 
in  Chiapas;  the  Temples  on  the  Usumacinta 
river,  and  the  ruins,  jwramids,  tombs,  idols, 
ancient  pottery,  etc.,  of  Tlaxcala,  Puebla,  Vera- 
cruz, Morelos,  Guerrero,  and  Hidalgo,  there  is 
in  Mexico  a  most  inviting  held  for  the  arch- 
xologist  and  ethnologist  In  fact,  there  ate 
many  sections  of  the  country  which  have  not 
yet  been  even  cursorily  examined,  much  less 
.<ystcmatically  explored.  In  Yucatan.  (Oaxaca, 
and  Campeche  there  are  well-organized  archxo- 
logical  museums,  and  others  will  be  established 
in  other  state  capitals  as  the  work  of  explora- 
tion progresses.  By  some  writers  it  is  claimed 
that  Uxmal,  near  which  the  City  of  Merida, 
in  Yucatan,  is  situated,  and  the  ruins  of  which 
are  among  the  most  ancient  and  interesting  in 
Mexico,  was  built  by  the  Mayas  and  was  the 
cradle  of  the   world's   civiliiation.      Although 


ids  of  Teotihuacan,  25  miles  northeast  f 
e  City  of  Mexico,  and  the  Palaces  of  Mitla, 
miles  southeast  from  the  city  of  Oaxaca,  all 
'edate  by  a  long  period  of  time,  the  coming 

So  closely  connected  with  the  archeology 
Q  country  is  its  ethnology,  that  it  seems  most 
a,-Dpriate  to  introduce  in  this  article  some 
stsiics  regarding  the  interesting  and  unusual 
"kire  of  races,  languages,  temperaments, 
'a^^  and  other  characteristics  of  the  people 
whpopulated  Mexico.  From  the  icebound 
regis  of  the  far  north,  from  the  extremes  of 
Alain  winters  and  the  torrid  summers  of 
the  r  south,  they  came, —  Iberians,  Semites, 
Haifcg,  Goths,  Romans,  Celts,  and  Vandals,— 
'o  ^  compromise  ground, —  this  country 
wherhere  are  no  extremes  and  where  exist- 
ence not  dependent  upon  artificial  protection 
or  stijiant.  It  has  been  asserted  by  a  noted 
autholr  that  in  the  composite  population  of 
this  c^itry  "is  mingled  the  blood  of  more 
races  m  jn  that  of  any  other  nation  on 
earth."  According  to  the  Curator  of  the  Di- 
vision (Ethnology  of  the  United  States  Na- 
tional ftseiim  the  linguistic  families  of  Mex- 
ico cons,  of  14  divisions,  the  census  of  which, 
i.i  189s,  IS  as  foltows:  Nahuatlan,  1.750,000; 
Piman,  Sjoo;  Yuman,  2,500;  Serian,  200;  Tar- 
ascan,  2jpoo;  Zoquean,  60.000;  Totonacan, 
90,000;  Z^tecan.  580,000;  Otomian,  704,734: 
Otomian  ot  certain),  5,000;  Mayan,  400,000; 
Tcquistlat^n,  31,000;  Huevan,  3,800;  Athapas- 
can, 8,000  *otal,  3,97o,234.  These  linguistic 
families  ar  distributed  as  follows :  Nahuat- 
lan, or  Mflcan,  in  the  stales  of  Aguascali- 
entes,  Colim  Guerrero,  Hidalgo,  Jalisco,  Mex- 
ico, MichoaCi  Morelos,  Oaxaca,  Puebla,  Sina- 
loa.  TabasccTlaxcala,  Veracruz,  and  in  the 
Federal  Distort;  Piman,  in  the  states  of  Chi- 
huahua, Duroro,  Coahuila,  Sinaloa,  Sonora.and 
Zacatecas;  Vtian,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
territory  of  Iwer  California;  Serian,  in  the 
state  of  Sonoi  and  on  the  Tiburon  Island; 
Tarascan,  printvilly  in  the  state  of  Michoacan, 
with  a  few  in  Juerrero  and  Jahsco;  Zoquean, 
chiefly  in  O^ca,  and  a  less  number 
in  Guerrero  or  Puebla;  Totonacan,  in  the 
northern  part  ofhe  states  of  Puebla  and  Vera- 
cruj;  Zapotecan,chiefly  in  the  state  of  Oax- 
aca and  a  small  lumber  in  Guerrero  and  Pu- 
ebla ;  Mayan,  in  te  states  of  Yucatan,  Chiapas, 
and  Veracruz;  T^uistlalecan,  in  the  state  of 
Oaxaca;  Huevan, in  the  state  of  Chiapas; 
Otomian  in  the  sties  of  Guanajuato,  Hidalgo, 
Queretaro,  San  Ljs  Potosi  and  Michoacan ; 
Athapascan,  in  tlit  states  of  Chihuahua  and 
Sonora.  The  laslnientioned  family  is  com- 
posed of  intruders  lom  the  United  States  and 
mchides  the  troubleame  Yaqui  tribe. 

Mexico,  which  ffly  be  termed  the  Egypt  of 
the  American  contiiint  or  New  World,  holds 
within  her  borders  innumerable  sculptures 
which  bear  striking  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  Egypt  of  Pharaol  On  the  walls  of  an- 
cient temples  and  paVces,  on  statues  of  her 
gods,  on  idols  large  aid  small,  and  on  many 
other  objects  which  Uve  been  decorated  by 
the  hands  of  her  ancitit  artisans,  there  is  to 
be  seen  unmistakable  evidence  of  Egyptian 
origin.    The  age  of  the  civilization  whidi  pro- 


One  of  the  peculiar  devices  by  which  the  ancient  Mexicans  comptited  time. 
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duced  the  a.rclueology  of  this  country  in  which  Cortes  supposed  this  and  its  companion  pyra* 

centuries  are  considered  as  if  only  years,  and  mids   to  l>e   natural   hills   or  mounds,   so   great 

■which  possesses  such  wealth  of  interesting  an-  was  their  siie.    As  further  evidence  of  the  enor- 

tiquities,  is  necessarily  more  or  less  a  question  mous  proportions  of  many  of  the  more  notable 

of  conjecture,  and  must  always  so  remain.     So  examples  of  Mexican  archxological  antiquities, 

great  is  the  diversity  of  opinion  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  great  calendar  stone  is 

among  writers  and  authorities,  both  ancient  and  ii    feet,   8   inches   in   diameter,  weighs  53.79a 

modern,  that  its  study  becomes  more  and  more  pounds,  and  required  the  combined  strength  of 

confusing  with  each  step  of  its  progress.     Al-  5,000  men  to  remove  it  from  Gjyoacan,  where  it 

fredo  Cliavero,  the  able  Curator  of  Che  National  was    carved,   and    that   the    famous    Sacrificial 

Museum  of  Mexico,  to  whom  belongs  the  honor  Stone,  which  was   discovered  in   1791   near  the 

of  having  suggested  the  "American  Archseologi-  Cathedral  of  Mexico  City,  is  eight  feet  in  diame- 

cal   and    Ethnological    Commission"    created    in  ter,  and  almost  three  feet  high.     The  statue  of 

Washington  in  1902,  and  who  is  unquestionably  the  Goddess  of  Water  is  10  feet,  S'A  inches  in 

the   greatest   Mexican   authority    regarding   the  height,  and  S   feet,  5  inches  wide  at  the  base, 

archseologyandethnologyof thecountry,datesthe  and  weighs   18  tons;  the  statue  of  Coallicue  is 

origin  of  Toltec  civilization,  from  3,000  to  4,000  eight  feet  high  and  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  the 

years  before  Christ.     Not  less  confusing  are  the  colossal  head  of  Totec  is  three  feet  high,  over 

various  theories  as  to  the  number  and  variety  of  two  feet  wide,  and  about  seven  feel  in  circum- 

indigenous  tongues  spoken,  or  as  to  the  sources  ferenee.      Most  of  the   pyramids,   forti&:ations, 

front  which  came  these  incongruous  races ;  one  and  temples,  from  the  rums  of  the  Casas  Grande 

writer  placing  the  number  of  theories  regarding  in  the  border  state  of  Chihuahua,  on  the  north, 

the   latter,   at   16.       Of  two  presumed  authori-  to  the  Palaces  of  Chichen  Itia  in  Yucatan,  on 

ties,  one  gives   the  number  of  tongues  as   108,  the   south,   convey  10  the   mind  a   sensation  of 

and  the  other  as  150.     Regarding  the  origin  of  profound  awe  by  their  great  size  and  the  evi- 

thcse  tongues,  there  is  equal  diversity  of  opin-  dcnces  of  magnificence,  artistic  taste  and  sym- 

ion;    the    range    of    location    including    Egypt,  metrical   beauty   shown   in   their   planning   and 

China,  Asia,  the  Island  of  Atlantis,  and  Africa,  conslniction.     For  example,  there  are  two  cap 

Humboldt    believed    that    Mexican    civilization  stones  at  Mitia,  on  a  wall  20  feet  high,  each  of 

was    borrowed    from    Asia ;    Hernandez    and  which  is  19  feel  6  inches  long,  five  feet  wide, 

Acosta,  that  the  country  was  peopled  from  the  and    four    feet   thick,   and   estimated   to   weigh 

Old   World,    in   antedeluvian   limes ;    Siguenza,  67,000  pounds. 

that  the  Mexicans  were  the  direct  descendants  Bibliography. — Bancroft,   'The  Native  Races 

of  Naphtuhim,  son  of  Mizraim  and  grandson  of  of  the  Pacific  States'   (5  vols.,  1875)  ;  Bandelier, 

Noah,    who,    according    to    tradition,    migrated  <An   Archsological   Tour   in   Mexico'    (1885); 

from  Egypt  to  Mexico  following  the  confusion  Bartlett,    'Narrative   of   Explorations'     (1854); 

of  tongues;  Lord  Kingsborough  devoted  a  for-  Campbell,    'Complete    Guide    and    Descriptive 

tune  in  a  persistent  effort  to  prove  that  the  orig-  Book     of     Mexico'      (1885);     Charnag,     'The 

iiial    Mexicans    were    recruited    from    the    lost  Ancient    Cities    of    the    New    World>     (i860); 

tribes  of  Israel;  and  another  great  student  of  Chavero,    'Mexico,    A    traves    de    los    siglos'; 

ancient     history     asserted     that     "the     original  Kingsborough    'Antiquities  of  Mexico'   (1830); 

peopling  of   America  may  well   date   from   the  Nadailiac,  'Prehistoric  America':  Obcr,  'Trav- 

time  when  there  was  continuous  land  between  it  ^s  in  Mexico.'                      w.  W.  Blake, 

wf^^*^'          .1                       1,                                 .  Author  of  *The  Atlee  Calendar,'  etc. 

When  recently  some  workmen  were  excavat-  ,,     ,           '  .                _,      .         ...           , 

ing  in  the  courtyard  of  the  National   Palace  of  „  3-.    Me»c»-Hi8torir.     The  true  history  of 

Justice     they   unearthed   one   of   the    most    re-  Mexico,  unsullied  by  prejudice,  wholly  tree  from 

markable  and  important  statues  yet  discovered,  misinformation   and   complete   in   the   presenta- 

—  a   crouching   ocelot   or   native   tiger,— which  t'O"  "f  deUils,  m  cpijclusipns   reached,  and  m 

Mrs,  Nuttall,  a  noted  archaologist,  describes  as  l^'h  praise  and  criticism,  is  yet  to  be  written. 

•the  finest  piece  of  animal  sculpture  that  has  as  I"  oidtT  to  collect  the  materials  for  and  prepare 

yet  been  found  on  the  American  continent,"  and  s"'^''  a  history,  its  author  must  devote  years  of 

which  she  asserts  "must  have  been  considered  residence  in  the  republic ;  must  personally  visit 

an  image  of  the  god  Teicatlipoca."     The  carv-  and  exhaustively  study  every  state  and  terntoiy 

ing  on  this   statue,   which   includes   two   seated  within  its  boundaries;  must  thoroughly  investi- 

human    figures    surmounted    by    feather    head  »='=  "ts  rums  and  other  long-buried  evidences 

dresses,  appears  to  have  been  done  in  the  year  of  a  civilization   regarding  which  too  little  is 

148a  known;  must  exhaust  the  long-neglected,  musty 

The  greatest  of  the  pyramids  of  Teotihuacan  tomes    of    public    and    private    libraries ;    must 

is  that  of  Tonatiuh   (the  Sun),  which  is  larger  know   how   to   sift   the   wheat   from   the  chaff; 

at  the  base  than  any  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  must  be  able  to  distinguish  truth  from  fiction, 

though  not  quite  as  high  as  the  highest  of  these,  the  reasonable  from  the  unreasonable,  and  must 

It  is  761  feet  square  at  the  base,  zi6  feet  high,  attune   himself  to   the    customs,   traditions   and 

and  has  three  separate  terraces.     lis  summit  is  sentiments  of  the  people  of  whom  and  of  whose 

75  feet  square.    It  has  been  found  that  at  differ-  fair  land  he  would  write.     It  is  not  sufficient  to 

ent   periods    successive   kings   or   rulers    added  read   existing   histories,    interview   a    few   wise 

greatly  to  the  size  of  this  pyramid,  while  care-  men,  visit  the  National  Museum,  stroll  through 

fully   preserving   its   proportions.     The   last  of  the    National    Library,    and    study    the    natural 

these  additions,  the  surface  of  which  had  been  characteristics   of   the   country   and    its   people, 

made   rough   and   somewhat   irregular   by   time  from   the   windows   of   a    fast   moving   railway 

and  the  elements,  is  now  being  removed  by  the  train.      Of   materials    for    a   history   that   shall 

government,  at  an  estimated  expense  of  $:,ooo,-  neither  prove  misleading  nor   inspire  prejudice 

ono.  exposing  10  view  the  smooth,  hard  surface  there   is  ample  store   within  easy   reach  of  the 

of  the  one  last  preceding.     It  is  related  that  mind  able  and  disposed  to  make  right  use  of  it 
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But  the  proper  accomplishment  of  the  task  will  and  perpetuated  by  her  coociuerors,  through  al- 

involve   the   produclioii   of   many   volumes   and  most  three  centuries  of  intrigue  and  oppression, 

the  undoing  of  much  that  has  been  done  in  the  panoramic  changes  of  government,  and  succes- 

past,    which   had   not   been   well    considered   or  sive  revolutions  that  effectually  stifled  all  hope 

lully  proven.  or    possjbihty    of    material    or    intellectual    ad- 

The  history  of  Mexico  dates  back  to  about  vanccment.  From  1810,  in  which  year  the 
the  year  660  A.  D.,  according  to  generally  ac-  patriot  Hidalgo  (q.  v.)  took  up  arms  in  a  de- 
cepted  tradition;  but  from  that  period  until  termined  and  desperate  resolve  to  rid  the  eoun- 
1196,  there  is  not  known  lo  have  existed  any  try  of  Spanish  oppression,  to  1821,  when  sue- 
record  of  the  conditions  or  events  which  Riled  cess  was  finally  achieved,  not  even  the  terrors 
the  intervening  time, — 530  years  of  Toltec  and  of  the  Inquisition,  nor  the, fear  of  violent  death, 
Other  civilizations  that  may  have  exceeded  in  was  sufficient  to  turn  back  or  even  seriously 
wisdom  and  splendor  all  that  followed.  It  lias  check  the  tide  of  patriotic  effort  During  this 
been  asserted  that  back  of  all  recorded  history,  period,  both  Hidalgo  and  Morelos  (q.  v.),  who 
and  contemporaneous  with  the  antedeluvian  were  successively  the  greatest  leaders  o(  the 
fauna  or  with  the  prehistoric  man  of  the  old  revolt  against  Spanish  rule,  were  executed,  and 
world,  was  the  first  appearance  of  his  counter-  nwny  tliousands  of  their  faithful  followers  sac- 
part  on  this  continent.  But  we  have  principally  rificed  their  lives  to  the  great  cause.  Between 
to  consider  here  the  more  importaiit  incidents  1821,  in  which  year  the  independence  of  Mex- 
in  the  recorded  history  of  this  wonderful  coun-  ico  was  formally  acknowledged  by  Spain,  and 
try;  its  growth  and  development;  its  alternating  1884,  when  Porfirio  Diaz  (q.  v.)  became  Presi- 
periods  of  good  and  evil  import;  its  part  in  the  dent  a  second  time,  succeeding  Manuel  Gon- 
affairs  of  the  family  of  nations,  and  the  cir-  zales  (q.  v.),  who  had  himself  succeeded  Dio^, 
cumstances  in  its  national  life  which  relate  67  years  of  alternating  revolutions,  conrtict- 
more  directly  to  its  past,  present,  and  future  ing  policies,  disorder,  political  scheming,  con- 
career  as  a  nation.  flict  of  arms,  uncertainty,  and  financial  discredit 

Name  and  Early  History. — Mexico  derived  at  home  and  abroad,  had  passed. — a  brief  period, 
its  name  from  that  of  a  group  of  American  as  time  is  computed  in  the  making  •!  history. — 
Indian  tribes  known  as  Mexica  or  Azteca,  which  yet  long  enough  to  include,  in  its  rapid  proces- 
entered  the  valley  now  teeming  with  a  prosper-  sion  of  events,  the  establishment  and  brief  ex- 
ous  population  of  almost  a  million  souk,  in  the  isience  of  a  regency  and  an  emperorship  by 
[2th  century;  later,  or  about  the  year  1325,  lay-  Iturbide  (q.  v.)  ;  the  proclaiming  of  a  republic 
ing  the  foundations  of  the  present  capital.  They  by  Santa  Anna  (q.  v.),  followed  by  a  provt- 
had  penetrated  the  country  as  far  as  Tula,  50  sional  government ;  the  abdication  and  fliglit  to 
miles  north  of  Mexico  City,  as  early  as  1160,  England  of  Iturbide;  the  return  of  Iturbide  and 
where  they  remained  almost  130  years,  or  until  his  execution ;  the  adoption  of  the  first  liberal 
1325,  when  the  advance  southward  was  renewed,  constitution  and  the  election  of  Don  Felix- 
terminating  permanently  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Victoria,  as  the  first  President  under  its  pro- 
Tuxcoco,  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain  enclosed  visions;  the  contested  presidencies  of  Pedraio, 
valley.  But  the  Aztecs  were  not  the  first  to  ar-  Guerrero,  and  Bustamante;  the  reaction  of  the 
rive,  having  been  preceded  by  the  Toltecs,  who  Church  party ;  the  abolition  of  the  constitution 
came  from  the  far  north,  according  to  tradition,  of  1824 ;  the  fusion  of  Confederate  States,  with 
in  the  8ih  century;  some  writers  placing  the  Santa  Anna  as  President  or  Dictator;  the  ces- 
time  as  early  even  as  the  6th  century.  What  sion  of  Texas  and  capture  of  Santa  Anna;  the 
is  known  as  the  Aztec  period  was  really  not  in-  return  of  Santa  Anna  and  his  resumption  of  the 
augurated  until  about  M.w,  and  the  name  Mex-  presidency;  the  election  of  Bravo  (q,  v.)  as 
ico  was  not  formally  given  the  country  until  President ;  the  Dictatorship  of  Santa  Anna ;  the 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  by  whom  it  restoration  of  the  constitution  of  J824;  the  sec- 
was  coined  from  the  sources  named  above.  Be-  ond  re-election  of  Santa  Anna  to  the  presidency 
tween  the  8th  century  and  the  founding  of  and  his  subsequent  banishment  from  the  coun- 
the  city  in  1325,  wars,  famine,  pestilence,  human  try ;  the  successive  presidencies  of  Canaliza  and 
sacrifices,  jealousies,  conflicting  ambitions,  and  Herrera;  the  war  with  the  United  States  to 
other  afflictions  which  must  have  greatly  re-  recover  Texas ;  the  ceding  of  two-fifths  of 
duced  the  population  and  retarded  .ill  manner  of  Mexico's  possessions  to  the  United  States;  the 
progress,  seem  to  have  followed  each  other  in  second  Dictatorship  of  Santa  Anna ;  the  ceding 
rapid  succession.  In  the  14S  yc^rs  ending  with  of  more  territory  to  the  United  States;  the 
the  coming  of  the  Spaniards  in  1521.  10  succes-  flight  of  Santa  Anna;  a  period  of  provisional 
sive  kings  ruled  the  Aztecs;  and  between  1521  government  under  Comonfort  (q.  v.)  as  Presi- 
and  1821,  in  which  latter  year  the  Spanish  yoke  dent ;  the  rupture  with  Spain ;  the  adoption  of 
was  thrown  off.  the  country  was  ruled,  in  turn,  another  constitution  and  its  subsequent  suspen- 
as  New  Spain,  by  five  governors,  two  royal  com-  sion;  the  Dictatorship  of  Comonfort;  the  in- 
missioners.  and  61  viceroys.  auguration  and  success  of  the  War  of  Reform ; 

Mexico  became  part  and  parcel  of  the  already  the  deposition  of  Comonfort  by  Zulongti;  the 

existing  group  of  American  territories  in  1540.  abdication    of    Zuloaga    (q.    v.)    in    favor    of 

adopting   the    name    New    Spain,    and   at   once  Mirnmon   (q.  v,> ;  the  supplanting  of  Miramon 

passing   under   the    domination   of   viceroynlty  by  Zuloaga ;  the  recognition  of  the  Juarez  gov- 

represcnted,  in  a  little  less  than  300  years,  by  cmment  by  the  United  Stales ;  the  capitulation 

some  60  viceroys,  whose  chief  purpose  seems  to  of  Guadalajara  to  Juarez;  the  flight   of  Mira- 

have  been  the  robbery  of  the  mines  and  of  the  nion^  the  success  of  the  liberal  government;  the 

fcople   for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  the  triiimphal  entry  of  Juarez  (q.  v.)  into  Mexico 

panish  government.     Not  until  iSoS  did  Mex-  City;   the  confiscation  of  $375,000,000  worth  of 

ico  awake  to  a  full  realization  of  the  debasing  church  property  and  fully  one-third  of  the  land 

and   humiliating  conditions   that   had   been   be-  of  the  country  by  the  Juarez  government;  the 

queathed  by  Spain  and  most  cruelly  enforced  final  separation  of  Church  and  State;  the  occu- 
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pation  of  Veracruz  by  Spain,  France,  and  Eng- 
land as  a  means  of  enforcinB  payment  of  losses 
incurred  by  certain  of  their  subjects;  settlement 
of  the  claims  of  Spain  and  England;  the  occu- 
pation of  Mexico  City  by  the  army  of  France ; 
the  acceptance  of  the  crown  by  Archduke  Maxi- 
milian (q.v.)  ;  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
and  the  abandonment  of  Maximilian  by  Napo- 
leon; the  execution  of  Maximilian  at  Quere- 
taro;  the  election  of  Juarez  to  the  presidency, 
and  his  subsequent  death ;  the  presidency  of 
Tejada;  the  amending  of  the  constitution;  the 
first  election  of  President  Diaz;  the  election  of 
Gonzalez,  and  the  second  election  of  Diaz,  who 
has  held  the  high  office  through  successive  elec- 
tions ever  since.  Truly,  a  remarkable  series  of 
momentous  events  to  have  occurred  in  so  brief  a 
period  of  time.  In  order  that  the  reader  may 
fully  understand  and  appreciate  the  political 
condition  existing  in  Mexico  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  successive  Regencies,  Empires, 
Dictatorships,  and  Republics  through  which  she 
has  passed,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  tran- 
sient, and  uncertain  tenure  of  their  duration, 
which  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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Recent  History. —  For  a  month  in  the  fall  of 
igio  the  centenary  of  Mexican  independence 
was  celebrated,  the  leading  nations  of  the 
world  taking  part  in  the  ceremonies,  but  hardly 
had  this  period  come  to  an  end  when  sedition 
broke  out  among  the  people  and  throughout 
Mexico  for  two  months  there  were  sporadic  at- 
tempts at  securing  the  presidency  for  Francesco 
I.  Madero  which  his  followers  believed  he  had 
been  cheated  out  of.  If  it  bad  not  been  for 
the.  fact  that  the  revolutionists  were  scattered 
and  were  unable  to  cover  great  distances  with 
the  railroads  under  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ment, Madero's  party  mieht  have  been  able  to 
meet  with  success,  and  if  Diaz,  who  was  80 
years  old  at  this  time,  bad  died,  Madero's 
chances  wouid  have  been  considerably  increased. 

Madero  and  his  followers  insisted  that  they 
were  not  attempting  to  overthrow  Diaz,  but 
were  centering  their  attacks  on  the  political 
body  which  had  attached  itself  to  him  and  was 
fattening  under  his  protection.  Madero  is  in- 
dependently wealthy  and  a  man  highly  thought 
of  in  Mexico,  but  he  received  less  support  than 
would  have  been  the  case,  if  Diaz  had  not  re- 
mained to  make  it  seem  like  an  act  of  ingrati- 
tude against  the  man  who  had  unquestionably 
made  Mexico  what  it  is  to-day. 

The  centenary  ended  with  September,  and 
early  in  November  revolution  broke  out.  To 
the  rest  of  the  world  this  seemed  sudden  and 
unexpected,  but  the  activities  of  the  revolution- 
ary junta  had  long  been  known,  arms  had  been 
imported  and  ammunition  secured.  Madero 
made  his  attack  from  the  borders  of  Texas 
and  Arizona,  much  as  Diaz  had  himself  done 
in  1876,  when  as  revolutionist,  he  took  up  arms 
against  President  Benito  Juarez  and  his  two 
successors,  Lerdo  de  Tejada  and  Iglesias.  The 
Juarez  government  was,  however,  thoroughly 
discredited,  and  Diai  was  received  with  sym- 
pathy by  ail  classes.  In  his  time  Diaz  appeared 
as  a  strong  figure,  able  to  seize  a  serious  situa- 
tion and  force  the  country,  long  wasted  by  war- 
fare and  crime,  into  the  ways  of  peace.    ITic 
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Uexican  people  trusted  to  his  ability  and  he  The  first  signs  of  disturbuice  were  in  Vera 

realized  their  hopes.    Mexico  thrived  as  never  Cruz,    where    bandits    attacked    the    American 

before  and,  although  it  was  necessary  to  give  planters,    and    upon    presentation    by    United 

valuable  concessions,  the  resources  of  the  coun-  States  Ambassador  Henry  Lane  Wilson,  troops 

try  were  developed  by  foreign  capital.    Among  were  sent  to  qucU  the  disturbance.     As  early 

the  more  ignorant  there  has  always  remained  a  as  the   middle   of    October   the    rurales   killed 

feeing  against  the  Americans  in  Mexico,  but  the  the     bandit    king,     Santanon,     scattering     his 

people  generally  have  not  been  slow  to  see  the  following. 

economic  advantages  accruing  from  having  the  The  outlaw,  Alfreda  Villa,  and  his  band,  who 

mines  developed,  railroads  built,  etc.  made    their    rendevous    in    the    mountains    of 

Until  1904  Diaz  was  elected  always  without  Curango,  enlarged   their  field  of  operation  at 

question  or  opposition   and  gave   the  country  ahoul  this  same  time  and  invaded  the  ranches 

a  belter  government  than  anyone  else  had  ever  °l   Parral.     At  this  time   both    Villa  and  his 

been   able   to   bring   about.      But   at   that    time,  henchman,    Claro    Reza,    fell   in   love    with    the 

being  74  years  of  age,  he  wished  to  transfer  same  girl,  and  Reza  carried  her  off  to  Parral, 

some   of   the   burden   of   government   on   other  where  he  was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  prison 

shoulders   and    secured    the   election   of    Corral  for    his    crime.      Receiving    a    threat    of    death 

of  Sonora.  as  vice-president,  a  position  having  from  Villa,  he   was  allowed   to  entice  Villa  to 

been    provided    for   him   by   a   change   in    the  civilization.     This  was  done  at  Chihuahua,  but 

constitution.     The  people  were  not  in  favor  of  "»    tne   encounter    Reza    was    kiiled    and    ViUa 

Corral,  but  had   become   so  accustomed   to  ac-  again   escaped.     After  a  period  of   devastation, 

cepting  the  will  of  the  President  that  no  serious  Villa  appeared  m  Parral  after  night  and  was 

opposition  was  offered.  betrayed  by  a  woman  he  had  come  to  see. 

Corral's  period"  of  office  ended  in  1910,  when  The  bold  actions  of  the  bandits  were  but 
the  next  election  took  place,  and,  Diaz  having  an  indication  of  the  unrest,  and  on  9  Novem- 
Stated  that  he  would  retire  at  this  time,  it  was  ber,  a  sudden  outbreak  against  Americans  took 
anticipated  that  an  entire  change  of  govern-  Place  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  which  was  meant 
ment  would  be  possible.  Long  before  election.  ^  ^  indirect  attack  on  the  administration  for 
however,  Diaz  disillusioned  the  people  and  also  permitting  Americans  to  obtain  so  strong  a 
made  it  plain  that  he  wished  Corral  to  be  'oothold  in  Mexico.  As  a  demonstration  against 
elected  with  him.  This  meant  that  Corral  would  Americans  it  was  not  important,  but  showed 
probably  succeed  to  the  presidency  during  the  the  disposition  of  the  people  to  pick  on  any- 
following  six  years,  and  to  this  there  was  a  thing  which  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  vent 
strong  objection.  Many  Mexicans  were  not  in  their  dissatisfaction.  They  stamped  on  the 
favor  of  what  practically  amounted  to  Diaz  American  flag,  stoned  the  offices  of  the  Mexican 
choosing  his  own  successor  in  office.  General  Herald,  and  on  the  second  night  American  busi- 
Bemardo  Reyes,  Governor  of  Nuevo  Leon,  was  ness  houses  were  attacked  and  a  flag  torn  down 
proclaimed  by  a  new  party  for  the  vice-presi-  ""<"  a  candy  'store.  Mexican  papers  published 
dency,  but  before  the  election  period  arrived,  violent  attacks  on  the  Americans, 
he  resigned  his  post  and  was  sent  to  Europe  The  immediate  cause  of  the  demonstration 
on  a  mission  which  was  clearly  designed  to  was  the  burning  at  the  stake  of  Antonio 
secure  his  absence.  Roderiguez  at  Rock  Springs,  Texas,  Roderiguez 

At   that   time  the   party   supporting  Madero  having  confessed  to  killing  Mrs.  Lem   Hender- 

took  form  and  Medero  appeared  on  the  stump  son.      The    burning    took    place    3    November, 

in  his  own  behalf.     For   this  he  was  arrested  Throughout    Mexico   Americans   were   in   peril 

by  Diaz  charged  with  arousing  sedition  among  o"  this  account  for  a  number  of  weeks.     An 

the  people,  and  he  was  still  in  jail  when  the  attempt  was  even  made  on  the  life  of  Amhas- 

election  took  place.     Under  these  circumstances,  sador  Wilson  and  for  a  time  the  riots  attained 

with    the   country   strongly   in    favor    of    Diaz,  such   proportions    that    several    Mexicans    were 

in   spite   of   his    domineering   ways,   there   was  shot   down   by  the  police.     Such   bitter   feeling 

no  question  as  to  the  election  of  the  Diaz  ticket,  was  caused  that  a  boycott  against  the  United 

and    Medero    was    only    released    from    prison  States  was   decided  upon,  but,  the  revolution 

when   the   matter  was   entirely  settled   and    it  making  headway,  attention   was  gradually  di- 

was  thought  he  could  cause  no  trouble.     First  verted   in   that   direction. 

he  was  released  on  bail  and  later  exiled.    Going  For    a    time    Guadalajara    was    the    storm 

to     San     Antonio,     Texas,    he     found     other  centre  and  Carlos  B.  Carothers,  who  shot  two 

Mexicans  who  were  waiting  for  the  first  chance  men    in    the    crowd    attacking   his    house,    was 

to  cause  a  revolution,  and  they  persuaded  him  thrown  into  jail.     The  situation  became  serious 

to  take  the  leading  part,  whic^  he  was  ready  there  for  a  few  days,  but  here,  as  elsewhere, 

to   do.      In    taking   up    the    sword    against   the  the  strong  hand  of  Diaz  stopped  the  rioting  be- 

govemment,  Madero  made  it  plain  many  times  fore  it  had  fairly  begun. 

that  he   did  not   desire  the  overthrow  of  Diaz  At  the  height  of  this  trouble  word  reached 

so  much  as  the  government  which  had  grown  Diaz  that  Madero  was  about  to  cross  the  Mexi- 

up  about  him  and  taken  advantage  of  his  weak-  can  frontier  with  a  strong  following,  bent  on 

ness  and  old  age  to  exploit  the  country  in  their  taking  advantage  of  the  psychological  moment 

own  behalf.  in  securing  an  overthrow  of  the  government. 

The   incidents   of  the   revolution  were  too  At  the  same  time  incipient  revolutions  broke 

complicated     to    be     well    understood     outside  out   in   12  of  the  southern  States,  and  it  soon 

Mexico,   and   were    frequently   accompanied   by  became    obvious    that   a    general    uprising   was 

ant  i- Am  eric  an    demonstrations    which    made    it  planned. 

apnear  that  the   malcontents   were  anxious  to  The  revolutionists,  naming  themselves  anti- 

deprive  the  Americans  of  their  property  rights,  reelectionisls,   made  their  first  open  avowal  of 

which  had  developed  into  many  millions.  revolution  at  Puebla,  and  a  clash  between  them 
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and  Mexicen  troops  took  place  17  November,  waa  but  slightly  injured  and  entirely  recovered 

This,    with   the    uprisings    in    the    south,    were  and  his   followers   were  in  a   fortified  position 

K'emature,  as  the  date  fixed  was  Sunday,  20  near  Chihuahua.    It  was  found  that  go  per  cent 

oveniber.      At    this    time    circulars    bcgao    to  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  section  were  at  least 

appear  throughout  Mexico  sent  from   San  An<  not   hostile   to   the   rebels.     This   remained   the 

tonio,  containing  the  declaration.  "I,  Francesco  stronghold  of  the  Maderists,     They   were  able 

1.  Madero,  will  place  myself  at  the  head  of  a  to  force  an  agreement  from  the  owners  of  the 

revolutionary  parly  against  the  Government  of  Mexico    Northwestern    Railroad    not    to    haul 

Mexico.    Between  the  20th  and  30th  of  Novem-  troops  in  to  attack  them,  in   return  for  protec- 

ber  I  shall  lead  my  followers  against  the  Gov-  lion.      Nevertheless,    after    another    batue  had 

cmment  of  Mexico.^  taken   place,   placing   General   Navarro   in    sore 

The   next   day   a   serious   rebellion   came   to  straits,   a   train    load   of   soldiers    was   sent   in. 

a  head  in   Puebla  and   170  were  killed.     The  They  were   attacked   in   a   narrow    defile   and 

fight  centered  about  the  house  of  Aquiles  Cer-  31    were   killed   and   42   wounded.      The   battle 

dan,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  tunnel.    Other-  lasted  five  hours.     Three  days  later,  however, 

wise    the    town    was    comparatively    quiet.      A  two  train   loads   of   Federal   troops,   containing 

large  body   of   revolutionists   were   at   Cerdan's  1,300   men,   were   brought   into    Chihuahua   and 

house    discussing    plaos    when    attacked,    thus  the  government  forces  strengthened  sufficiently 

bringing  on  a  serious  revolution  two  days  in  to  counterbalance    the  Maderists.    At  the  same 

advance.  time  the  government  centered   its  attention   on 

On  ig  November,  Madero  crossed  the  breaking  through  the  line  of  revolutionists  with 
Mexican  border  and  declared  himself  in  open  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  revolution  at  its 
rebellion.  Tho  critical  points  were  Laredo  and  centre  and  putting  an  end  to  it. 
Eagle  Pass,  and  the  Mexican  Gen.  Lauro  Ville  At  the  beginning  of  1911  it  was  plain  to  be 
concentrated  his  forces  at  Nuevo  Laredo,  seen  that  the  insurrectionists  were  gaining 
Simultaneously  malcontents  crossed  the  Mexi-  in  power  and  resources,  the  government  suffer- 
can  border  from  one  end  of  the  border  to  the  ing  reverses  in  several  small  engagements.  The 
other  in  small  bands,  ready  to  resist  govern-  rebellion  broke  out  in  so  many  widely  scattered 
mental  forces.  Within  two  days  there  was  localities  that  the  government  was  under  the 
serious  fighting  at  Durango,  Torreon,  Parral,  necessity  of  dividing  its  forces,  thus  vastly 
and  Gomez  Palacio,  the  last-named  town  fall-  increasing  its  difficulties  in  coping  with  the 
ing  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  and  300  Ffderal  enemy.  In  the  north  the  cities  of  Chihuahua 
troops  joining  the  revolutionists.  The  Mexican  and  Juarez  were  in  revolt,  and  serious  uprisings 
Government  immediately  took  possession  of  the  began  to  occur  at  Vera  Cruz  and  Oaxaca  in 
telegraph  and  the  railroads  and  prevented  rapid  the  south.  The  nucleus  of  a  revolutionary  gov- 
spread  of  the  revolution.  Madero  was  slightly  emmeni  was  being  rapidly  formed;  indeed, 
wounded.  24  November,  in  a  fight  between  his  Madero  issued  a  manifesto,  early  in  the  year, 
forces  and  200  rurales  at  Guerrero.  At  the  that  President  Diaz's  resignation  must  be  forth- 
same  time  Madero's  real  estate  interests  were  coming.  The  President,  however,  hoped  to  fore- 
confiscated,  and  ammunition  and  arms  bound  stall  such  a  necessity,  and  on  I  April  suggested 
to  revolutionists  were  seized  at  San  Pedro,  many  reforms,  principal  of  which  were  the  un- 
Monterey,  Santa  Barbara,  and  other  points,  tramelled  right  of  suffrage  in  future  elections 
The  victory  at  Gomez  Palacio  was  also  turned  and  a  proviso  in  the  constitution  that  the  presi- 
inlo  defeat  by  the  arrival  of  1,000  men  with  field  dent  should  not  succeed  himself.  Many  changes 
pieces  from  Torreon,  who  retook  the  town  and  were  also  made  in  the  personnel  of  the  cabinet ; 
killed  many  revolutionists.  Nevertheless  it  was  General  Reyes,  who  had  been  banished,  was 
appreciated  that  the  government  was  face  to  invited  to  return  and  assume  charge  of  the  gov- 
face  with  a  serious  situation  and  there  was  emment  forces,  and  negotiations  were  onened 
fighting  in  seven  States.  The  revolutionists  looking  to  peace  with  Madero,  who  had  mean- 
had  managed  to  secure  field  pieces  and  ample  while  been  proclaimed  provisional  president. 
ammunition,  and,  in  the  mountainous  country,  During  March  1911  a  mobilization  of  Ameri- 
were  able  to  hold  their  own  and  carry  on  at  can  forces  took  place  at  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
least  a  guerrilla  warfare.  The  barracks  and  from  which  point  they  were  stationed  at  various 
prison  at  Orizala  were  attacked  and  prisoners  places  along  the  American  border.  Although 
freed  on  the  night  of  21  November,  This  was  other  reasons  were  given  at  the  time,  this  action 
one  of  the  best  planned  and  best  executed  move-  was  evidenly  taken  to  safeguard  American 
ments  of  the  revolutionists,  but  they  were  neutrality  and,  if  necessary,  protect  American 
driven  back  by  the  Fifteenth  Mexican  Infantry  interests.  Some  friction  arose  between  the  two 
after  a  hot  fight.  Troops  were  hurried  from  governments,  the  mobilization  being  interpreted 
every  direction,  and  it  was  realized  that  real  in  many  quarters  as  a  harbinger  of  interference, 
revolution  was  in  progress.  Within  a  few  days  but,  on  the  whole,  the  two  countries  showed  a 
however,  the  Maderists  met  with  serious  re-  mutually  admirable  forbearance  in  meeting  a 
verses  at  Chihuahua  and  in  the  south,  and  it  delicate  situation,  although  lynehings  of  Mexi- 
was  apparent  that  the  governor,  having  the  cans  occurred  on  the  American  side,  and 
facilities  of  communication  in  hand,  was  in  a  Americans  were  seized  on  Mexican  soil  (though 
position  to  quell  the  outbreak,  in  spite  of  the  afterwards  released)  and  several  were  killed  or 
extent  of  popular  sympathy.  wounded  by  stray  bullets. 

At  the  height  of  the  rebellion,  I  December,  On    6    May    peace    negotiations    were    sus- 

President  Diaz   was   inaugurated   and   took   oc-  pended ;  on  10  May  Juarez  was  captured  by  the 

casion  to  assure  the  world  that  peace  would  insurrectionists,  and  the  revolt  extended  to  the 

soon  be  restored.     He  took  the  position  that  city  of  Mexico  itself.     On  25  May  President 

it    had   been    practically   restored   already.     It  Diaz  resigned  and,  making  a  secret  journey  to 

had   become  known,   meanwhile,   that    Madero  Vera   Cruz,    sailed    for    Spain.     Sefior   de  la 
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Barra.  who  had  been  Ambassador  to  the  United 

States  but  was  recalled  during  the  early  spring 
and  made  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was  de- 
clared by  General  Madero  President  ad  interim 
until  new  elections  could  be  held.  On  7  June 
Madero  entered  the  capital  in  triumph,  where 
he  cooperated  with  de  la  Barra  in  endeavoring 
to  prevent  further  bloodshed  and  preparing  for 
the  elections.  Several  encounters  took  place 
however,  between  the  federal  troops  and 
Maderists. 

The  Mexican  congress  met  on  15  September, 
and  on  IS  October  General  Francesco  Madero 
was  elected  President  of  Mexico  on  a  platform 
whose  chief  planks  were  constitutional  govern- 
ment, no  "Diazism,"  and  no  reelection  of  any 
state  officials.  General  Bernardo  Reyes  was 
also  a  candidate  but,  estimating  his  case  to  be 
hopeless,  he  withdrew  and  came  to  the  United 
States,  leaving  a  clear  field  to  Madero.  In 
October,  just  before  the  election,  there  were 
some  further  conflicts  between  revolutionists 
and  federal  troops,  the  rebel  leader  Zapata  being 
especially  active ;  and,  in  November,  General 
Reyes  returned  to  gather  many  rebellious  forces 
around  him.  The  year  closed  with  these  two 
leaders  being  the  chief  antagonists  of  the  new 
administration,  but  with  Madero  keeping  a  firm 
hand  upon  the  situation. 

The  opening  of  1912,  however,  witnessed  a 
marked  recrudescence  of  opposition.  All  the 
leaders  of  the  old  regime  seemed  to  com- 
bine against  the  new  order  of  things,  and 
gathered  about  them  many  discontented  spirits 
who  had  not  realized  their  expectations  of  a 
sudden  betterment  of  conditions.  There  was 
still  an  unsatisfied  *Latin -American  appetite  for 
guerrilla  warfare  and  an  unfortunate  tendency 
of  defeated  Mexican  politicians  to  resort  to 
bullets  when  ballots  have  not  been  cast  accord- 
ing to  their  liking."  These  characteristics,  to- 
gether with  other  after-effects  of  the  revolution 
which  Madero  himself  began,  still  had  to  be 
reckoned  with  before  some  of  the  more  flagrant 
'Diazisms*  were  to  be  finally  uprooted. 

In  January,  Emilio  Gomez  was  named  for 
provisional  president  by  a  faction  of  revolu- 
tionists. In  Feljruary,  Gonzales  sent  in  his 
resignation  as  Minister  of  the  Interior  in 
Madero's  cabinet  and  resumed  the  governorship 
of  Chihauhau,  a  province  which,  from  the  first, 
had  been  foremost  in  insurrectionary  move- 
ments. A  few  days  later  the  army  leaders 
Oroico  and  Vasquez  revolted  against  Madero's 
rule  and  led  in  an  endeavor  to  unite  all  hostile 
elements. 

In  March,  Juarez  fell  to  the  rebels  and  the 
national  bank  there  was  looted  by  General 
Eojas;  but  at  other  points  the  federals  won 
several  important  victories.  A  warning  was 
sent  to  Madero  by  the  United  States  that  his 
government  would  be  held  responsible  for  any 
loss  or  injury  to  American  lite  or  property 
along  the  border ;  but,  to  allay  alarm,  Madero 
sent  a  message,  in  early  April,  to  the  Mexican 
congress,  assuring  the  country  that  the  United 
States  had  no  intention  to  intervene.  On  4  May, 
Emilio  Gomez  was  proclaimed  president,  but 
General  Orozco  repudiated  liis  cause  the  same 
day,  and  a  week  later,  Gomez  sought  refuge  in 
the  United  States.  Orozco  ordered  an  advance 
oE  his  troops  against  the  federals  but  was  de- 
feated,  his   men   began   to   desert   him,   and,   by 


the  first  of  June,  he  began  to  realize  that  the 
end  of  his  resources  was  near.  By  the  last  of 
June  he  offered  to  surrender  and  asked  am- 
nesty, but  the  government  refused  to  give  as- 
surances that  his  request  would  be  granted. 

In  other  parts  of  the  republic  various  in- 
surrectionists were  still  leading  a  more  or  less 
active  warfare;  but  on  the  whole  the  situation 
has  been  greatly  improved.  The  insurgents  have 
bitterly  complained  that  the  promised  rosy  re- 
forms were  no  nearer  accomplishment,  but  the 
genera!  disposition  of  the  outside  world  as  well 
as  the  better  classes  in  Mexico  is,  in  the  summer 
of  1912,  crystallizing  in  favor  of  giving  the  re- 
form President  a  fair  opportunity  to  carrj'  out 
his  program.  This  general  feeling  is  succmctly 
Bummed  up  in  the  words  of  Sefior  Crespo  y 
Martinez:  "The  conditions  are  not  at  all  like 
those  of  a  year  ago.  *  ♦  •  The  new  govern- 
ment has  started  out  well  to  bring  about  the 
desired  changes,  and  I  am  assured  that  the 
more  substantia!  classes  favor  giving  President 
Madero  and  his  advisers  a  fair  trial." 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  refer,  even  in  a 
brief  way,  in  an  article  of  this  character,  to 
more  than  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  events 
which  have  gone  to  make  up  the  history  of 
Mexico.  Is  order,  therefore,  to  supply  the 
deficiency  as  far  as  may  be,  the  following 
chronological  summary  of  the  more  important 
incidents  which  have  unavoidably  been  passed 
over,  is  given  by  way  of  suggestion  to  the  reader 
who  may  wish  to  look  elsewhere  for  further 
and  fuller  information: 
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4.  Mexico — Government.  The  constitution 
of  Mexico  is  based  upon  that  of  the  United 
States,  which  it  very  much  resembles.  Like 
the  United  States  the  republic  is  formed  into 
states  free  and  sovereign  in  so  far  as  their  local 
affairs  are  concerned.  But,  for  administrative 
matters  which  concern  the  interest  of  the  states 
in  general  and  as  a  whole,  they  are  united  under 
a  federal  government.  In  virtue  of  the  consti- 
tution of  S  Feb.  1857,  the  national  power  re- 
sides in  the  people,  who  are  theoretically  the 
fountain  of  all  public  authority.  In  represen- 
tation of  the  people  the  government  of  the 
country  is  carried  on  by  the  national  govern- 
ment for  the  federation  and  by  the  state  gov- 
ernments, each  for  its  own  state.  But  no  state 
law  must  conflict  with  the  general  good  as 
expressed  by  the  laws  of  the  federal  govern- 
No  slaves  are  allowed  to  be  held  in  the 
country  and  all  persons  born  in  the  republic  are 
free  and  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  The 
constitution  asserts  the  right  of  every  one  to 
freedom  of  thought,  profession  and  occupation. 
Education  is  free  to  all  and  the  government  is 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  educate  the  masses 
of  the  people.  In  so  far  as  it  is  consistent  with 
private  rights  and  the  exigencies  of  state,  the 
press  is  free.  In  Mexico  one  may  publish  what 
he  pleases,  for  there  is  absolutely  no  press 
censorship;  but  the  libel  laws  are  very  strict 
and  are  intended  to  protect  the  citiien ;  and  one 
may  be  imprisoned  for  libel  or  defamation  of 
character. 

The  right  to  associate  together  for  any  law- 
ful undertaking,  business  or  enterprise  is  recog- 
nized fully  by  the  law ;  and  the  complete  indi- 
viduality of  every  law-abiding  citizen  of  the 
republic  or  resident  therein  is  recognized,  and 
he  may  enter  or  leave  the  country  without  a 
passport. 

The  right  to  petition  the  government  is  con- 
ceded to  every  citizen  of  the  republic  and  he  is 
protected  in  the  same. 

No  person  may  be  compelled  to  work  tor 
another,  even  though  he  may  have  formally 
agreed  to  do  so,  and  may  have  been  paid  in 
advance  for  his  services  1  and.  if  he  do  work, 
the  law  assures  him  payment   for  his  work. 

The  country  being  essentially  a  republic, 
hereditary  honors  and  all  titles  of  nobihty  are 
not  recognized,  and  no  one  connected  with  the 
government  is  permitted  to  accept  or  wear  same 
unless  by  a  special  act  of  congress. 

Arms  may  be  carried  tor  lawful  personal 
defence.  In  certain  districts  a  permit  must  be 
secured  to  carry  arms ;  in  others  where  there  is 
need  of  them  constaiitly,  as  in  the  wild  moun- 
tain regions  and  mining  camps,  this  permission 
is  not  obligatory. 

Search  without  warrant  is  prohibited,  and  a 
policeman  may  not  enter  a  private  house  with- 
out an  order  from  the  police  court,  unless  it  be 
in  pursuit  ot  a  well-known  criminal  or  one 
caught  in  the  act  of  breaking  the  law. 

As  all  are  equal  in  the  eyes  ot  the  law, 
privileged   tribunals,    such   as   were   customary 
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are  strictly  prohibited.    Thus  every 
priest  or  layman,  citizen  or  administrative  offi- 
cer   of   the    government,    is    ruled   by   the   one 

By  the  constitution  of  the  republic  the  pass- 
ing of  all  laws  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
country  is  also  prohibited ;  and  no  treaties  with 
other  countries  can  be  made  for  the  extradi- 
tion of  political  criminals. 

By  the  law  of  the  country  and  the  conditions 
of  the  constitution,  offences  against  law  and 
order  are  divided  into  two  great  classes, 
namely,  civil  and  criminal.  No  one  may  be 
imprisoned  for  any  offence  coming  under  the 
first  head.  This  includes  debts  and  all  mone- 
tary obligations,  provided  there  is  nothing 
criminal  about  their  contraction. 

A  person,  once  arrested,  must  be  brought  to 
trial  within  three  days,  and  just  cause  shown 
for  his  detention  or  he  must  be  set  free ;  and 
whipping  torture,  mutilation  and  other  punish- 
ments of  a  like  nature,  which 


,  __  c  declared  contrary  to  law .  .  .. 
punishments,  except  those  of  a  correctional 
nature,. must  be  administered  by  judges  of  the 
criminal  courts. 

The  death  penalty  is  practically  never  used 
in  Mexico.  It  is  stipulated  in  the  constitution 
that  it  may  be  applied  in  cases  of  high  treason, 
premeditated  murder,  parricide,  and  highway 
robberies.  About  the  only  cases  in  which  it  is 
now  applied  is  that  of  offences  of  a  most  serious 
nature  against  the  military  authority. 

In  all  le^al  action  one  may  appeal  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  court  until  the  supreme  court 
of  the  nation  is  reached  and  gives  its  decision, 
which  is  final.  But  in  cases  of  the  death  pen- 
alt"  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  clemency  of 
the  president  of  the  republic.  And  once  a  man 
has  been  tried  and  acquitted  he  cannot  be  tried 

In  conformity  with  the  principles  of  demo- 
cratic government,  no  spying  upon  the  private 
acts  of  the  subjects  of  the  republic  is  permitted 
and,  therefore,  all  correspondence  is  declared 
inviolable. 

In  times  of  peace  the  quartering  of  soldiers 
upon  private  individuals  is  prohibited,  and  even 
in  limes  of  war  it  can  only  be  done  in  con- 
formity with  certain  regulations  of  congress,  and 
with  orders  issued  to  fit  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation.  This  is  only  an  extension  of  tlic  law 
which  recognizes  the  right  to  private  property, 
which  is  guaranteed  against  the  interference  of 
a  second  person. 

The  constitution  provides  for  the  issuing  of 
patent  rights  to  inventions  of  use  to  mankind, 
for  a  certain  length  of  time.  It  also  recites  the 
right  of  the  government  to  a  monopoly  of  the 
coinage  of  the  money  of  the  republic.  By  the 
constitution  it  is  also  given  control  of  the 
postal  system  and  such  other  public  utilities  as 
it  may  s^e  fit  to  acquire  in  the  interests  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  country. 

In  case  of  serious  internal  disorder  of  what- 
ever character  which  threatens  the  safety  of  the 
state  or  the  government,  the  president  has  the 
right  to  suspend  the  constitutional  guarantees; 
also  in  case  of  foreign  invasion;  but  this  must 
be  with  the  consent  of  the  cabinet  and  the  con- 
gress or  the  congressional  committee  in  case 
the  congress  be  not  in  session. 


Neither  the  church  nor  any  kind  of  ecclesias- 
tical bodies  are  allowed  to  acquis  property. 
Therefore  the  church  holds  no  property  in  it» 
own  name  in  Mexico. 

The  law  with  regard  to  Mexican  citizenship 
is  as  follows:  All  children  born  of  Mexican 
parents,  whether  in  Mexico  or  in  a  foreign  land, 
are,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Mexican  law,  Mexican 
citizens.  Foreigners  may  become  Mexican  cit- 
izens by  naturalization.  All  persons  ac(}uiring 
land  in  Mexico,  by  virtue  of  this  acquisition, 
become  Mexican  citizens  unless  they  distinctly 
state  in  their  deed  of  acquisition  that  they 
reserve  their  right  to  the  citizenship  of  their 
own  country. 

All  Mexican  citizens,  whether  native  born 
or  naturalized  in  aay  of  the  above  indicated 
ways,  are  liable  to  military  service. 

All  persons  residing  in  the  republic  are 
guaranteed  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the 
country. 

In  Mexico  marriage  is  a  civil  contract,  and 
no  other  marriage  ceremony  except  the  civil 
one  is  legal.  Therefore  there  are  generally  two 
marriage  ceremonies  performed,  the  civil  one 
by  a  magistrate  appointed  by  the  government 
for  that  purpose,  and  one  by  the  minister  or 
priest  of  the  church  of  which  the  contracting 
parties  are  adherents.  This  is  a  natural  out- 
come of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State 
which  took  place  in  Mexico  in  1873,  as  a  result 
of  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  1857. 

All  religions  which  are  not  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  good  government  and  the  laws  of 
the  country  are  allowed  to  exist  and  to  exer- 
cise their  functions  in  Mexico.  But,  owing  to 
the  abuse  of  the  Church  in  the  establishment  of 
monastic  orders,  and  the  undtte  influence  exer- 
cised over  parishioners  to  obtain  wealth  for 
these  and  other  religious  institutions,  all  mo- 
nastic orders  have  been  suppressed  in  Mexico. 

As  already  stated,  the  government  of  the 
country  is  divided  into  federal  and  state,  and 
the  latter  is  subdivided  into  three  branches, 
executive,  legislative,  and  juiHcial.  The  cham- 
ber of  deputies  and  the  senate,  constituting  the 
congress  of  the  union,  are  the  legislative  bodies, 
and  by  them  alone  can  laws  for  the  goiern- 
ment  of  the  country  be  enacted. 

Two  sessions  of  congress  are  held  each 
year.  The  first,  which  begins  on  the  first  day 
of  April,  lasts  from  two  to  two  and  a  half 
months ;  and  its  primary  business  is  to  audit 
all  accounts  of  the  previous  year  iind  to  ar- 
range the  estimates  for  the  incoming  fiscal  year. 

The  second  session,  which  begins  on  the 
great  national  holiday,  September  16,  lasts 
from  three  to  four  months. 

According  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  there 
shall  always  be  a  president  and  a  vice-president, 
and  a  cabinet  composed  of  eight  ministers, 
corresponding  to  the  following  departments  of 
the  government ;  Fomento,  (encouragement) 
Foreign  Affairs,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Justice,  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts, 
Finance,  Communications  and  Poblic  Works, 
War  and  Marine.  Each  minister  has  charge  of 
his  own  department  of  the  government;  and 
everything  connected  with  his  department 
theoretically  passes  through  his  hands,  and  all 
documents  belonging  to  the  department  and 
issued  by  it  are  signed  by  him. 

The  judiciary  consists  of  primary  and  su- 
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preme    court;    and    cases    adjudged    by    the         The  first  Protestant  missionary  to  entei-  the 

primary  court  may  be  appealed  and  carried  to  Mexican   field   was   a    woman,— Miss   Matilda 

the  supreme  court,   from  which  an  appeal  may  Rankin, —  who  began  work  there  some  40  years 

be  made  in  cases  of  capital  punishment  to  the  ago.    In  i86g  the  'Church  of  Jesus  in  Mexico,* 

president  of  the  nation.  was  established,  its  promoters  declaring  in  their 

The  revenues  of  the  nation  are  derived  from  declaration   of   principles   that   they   Mesired   a 

customs    duties,   stamp   taxes,   by   contributions  greater  liberty  of  conscience,  a  purer  worship. 

from  the  several  states  of  the  union  and  known  and  a  better  church  organization."    In  the  same 

as  federal  contribution,  and  from  internal  rev-  year  the   Rev.    Henry   C.    Riley    a    Protestant 

enoe  taxes  and  other  minor  sources.  Episcopal  clergyman,  went  to  Mexico,  his  ef- 

5.     Mexico  —  Religion.     The  establishment  forts   and  those   of  his   coworkers   resulting   in 

of  the  Christian  religion  in  Mexico  dates  back  'he  organliation  of  the   "Church  of  San  Fran- 

to   the   year    1517.    when    the    Roman    Catholic  cisco.»        The    congregation    worshipped    in    a 

Church    was    founded    in    Yucatan,    coincident  building   located   on   the   spot   which   had   been 

with  the  discovery  of  that  territory  by  a  wealthy  occupied  by  the  gardens  antl  wild  beast   house 

Cuban    merchant    named    Cordova.     One    year  of  the   Kings   of  Tenochtitlan.     The    Presbyte- 

later    the    bishopric    of    Yucatan    was    created  rian    Mission    entered    the    field    in    1873,    the 

but    never   occupied,    because    of    unanticipated  Methodist   Episcopal   Church   following  closely. 

conditions    attending   and    immediately    follow-  in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  William  Butler,  whose 

ing  the  Spanish  conquest.     In  IS^S,  however,  it  son,  the  Rev.   Dr.  John  W.   Butler,  followed  a 

was  succeeded  by  the  bishopric  of  Puebla,  with  few     months     later     and     is     still     in     active 

dominion   not   only   over   Yucatan,   but   Puebla,  work    there;    he    in    turn    being    followed    by 

Oaxaca,  and  Chiapas.     In   1545  this  was  raised  other    Protestant   organizations   until,   by    1889, 

to  an  archbishopric,  and  in  1571   the  archbishop  there     were     in     the     republic     88     Protestant 

was   promoted   to   be    Primate    of   New   Spain,  churches     and     chapels,     21     of     which     were 

The    first    bishop    to    serve    in    Mexico    ar-  in  the  capital,   13  in  the  state  of  Michoacan, 

rived     at     Veracrui     in     1528.       Not     until  13   in    Puebla,    10   in    Morelos,   5    in    Mexico, 

1863,     after      335    years     of    constant    though  3    each    in    Hidalgo,    Tamaulipas,    and    Vera- 

varying     growth     was      the      Church     divided  cruz,    2   each    in    Querctaro,    Jalisco,    Tabasco, 

into   archdioceses,   three   of  which  were   estab-  and  Zacatccas,  and  i  each  in  Tlaxcala,  Aguas- 

lished  in  that  year,  calientes,  Nuevo  Leon  and  Tepic.    Miss  Rankin. 

The    history   of   the    Incjuisition   in    Mexico  referred  to  above,  confined  her  work  to  Mon- 

dates     from     1571,     in     which    year    the    first  terey  and  vicinity,  where  she  remained  some  20 

tribunal  of  that  dreaded  institution  was  founded,  years 

not  to  be  suppressed  until  1820,  five  years  after  The    number    of    Protestant    congregations 

Its  last  victim, —the  patnot  Morelos,  ■«  whose  ^ovi   in   Mexico   ts   over  900,   with   an   actual 

honor  one  of  the  states  was  later  named,- had  membership  of  at  least  20.000.  and  not  less  than 

bv   Its   orders    been   shot    to    death.     The   first  ,00,000  -adherents,"  or  attendants,  all  of  whom 

"burning  place."  or  scene  of  torture  and  execu-  ^^^  Protestants   in  belief,  although  not  yet  en- 

tion  by  command  of  this  tribunal    was  on  the  rolled  as  members  of  any  particular  denomina- 

spot  now  occupied  by  the  beautiful  park  known  tj^n.     Qf   the   20,000   actual   membership,   6,000 

"  T,     i^o-\.   J  I.  u    c     J       r         /   1.  are   Methodists   and  6.000   Presbyterians,   other 

Until  .8S9  'thiLd  been  the  fixed  policy  of  the  d,„o„.„a,io„s  u^-  up  .  =  to  member  hip  in 
Church  to  acquire  as  much  property  both  real  ^^^  following  order:  Methodist  Epis^pa! 
and  personal,  as  possible;  and  it  has  ()ecn  stated  church  So nthf  Baptists.  Congregational istHnd 
i*"?/'"*  tJ'r.7X  r^  'J'?h"''"„^«™  Episcopalians.  OtUr  'denominations  arc  rep- 
ftVa"c'SisSmc*noTfh^p„^^^^^^^  resented,  but  only  by  a  limited  mem^ 
erally  in  advancing  the  power  ofthe  Church  Over  15,000  chldren  now  attend  the  numerous 
and  strengthening  its  hold  upon  people  and  gov-  ^^J°°'%  ?^,"l'f'^"i  ^^  '*",  P^^'^^"."'  ^f lurches. 
emment.  the  three  most  ^werful  influences  The  Methodis  Eprscopal  denomination  sup- 
were  the  Jesuit  Franciscan  aud  Dominican  or-  '^'"'^  "  hospital  at  Guanajuato  and  dispensaries 
ders.  The  Jesuits  were  expelled  in  1856.  and  at  Silao  and  Leon;  the  Methodist  Church  South 
four  years  later  al!  the  other  m.le  religious  '*  ^°'"«  ■".ed'^l  work  at  Monterey  and  San 
orders  were  abolished  by  Juarez  and  those  'r"'^P°»<'*'.'  '^e  Baptist  Church  at  Leon,  and 
under  his  leadership.  When,  in  1874,  the  laws  the  Adventist  Church  at  Guadalajara, 
of  reform  became  a  part  of  the  federal  constitu-  ■^"T'l""^^}'^  '"  r'  republic  there  is  unre- 
tion.  the  establishments  conducted  by  the  Sis-  "ncled  freedom  of  worship,  and  the  same  re- 
ters  of  Charitv,  the  only  remaining  religious  spect  is  shown  and  protection  extended  to  Pro- 
order  of  females,  were  suppressed;  since  which  t"ta"»  ?«  *",  Oithol.cs,  notwithstanding  that 
time  no  member  of  an  organization  of  this  the  religion  of  the  latter  has  always  been  the 
.character  has  been  permitted  to  pursue  her  vo-  ""''"8  o"«  of  the  country  and  now  has  a  hun- 
cation  as  such,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  dred  and  thirty  times  as  many  followers  as  have 
f^^ljlif  all    the    others    combined.     Some    idea    of    the 

In  1889  the  Catholic  Church  of  Mexico  was  value   of    Church    properly   being   acquired   by 

represented  by  1.349  vicarages  and  parishes,  and  the   Protestant  denominations  may  be  formed 

8,^3  churches  and  chapels.    In  1900  there  were  from    the    fact    that   the    Methodist    Episcopal 

six  archbishoprics,  23  bishoprics,  and  one  vicar-  Church   alone  possesses  not   less  than  $500,000 

age  apostolic    In  the  same  year  there  were  in  worth  (gold  valuation). 

the  republic,  according  to  the  Department  of  The   Catholic    Church    of   Mexico    has    not 

Fomento,    13.s33.013  Catholics,   S.i,795  Protest-  been  permitted  to  own  the  buildings  in  which 

ants,  90  Mohammedans,  1.431  Mormons,  2,090  it  worships,  nor  has  its  clergy  been  allowed  to 

Buddhists,  145  Israelites,  64  Greeks,  and  18,640  appear  in  public,  exposing  to  view  any  insignia 

without  religions  affiliations.  of  its  calling,  or  conducting  any  procestion  or  . 
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rdisious  ceremony,  since  1859,  in  which  year  by  municipalities,  2,9551  total,  9,305;   and  the 

Church  and  State  were  divorced  forever,  in  this  attendance    was    4&i,570  —  males,    299,289;    fe- 

country.     There  does  not  exist  a  convent,  either  males,  185,281.     The  total  number  examined  as 

for   nuns   or   friars,   in   all   the   land;    and   the  to    proficiency    was    413,157,    of    which    333^01 

Catholic  houses  of  worship  are  only  occupied  at  were    "approved"    and    26,418    completed    their 

the    sufferance    o£    the    government,    by    which  studies.     There  were  49  secondary  and  prepara- 

they  are  owned.  tory  schools  supported  by  the  federal  and  state 

It  was  stated  at  an  evangelical  assembly  held  governments,  with  an  attendance  of  5.561,  of 
in  the  City  of  Mexico  in  February  1888  and  which  4,056  were  males  and  1,195  females,  the 
composed  of  'the  various  Protestant  denomina-  number  examined  being  4,878.  and  •approved" 
tions  and  evangelical  societies  conducting  mis-  ^,046.  Of  the  latter,  38S  completed  their  stud- 
sionary  operations  in  Mexico,"  that  there  were  les.  In  the  same  year  there  were  37  "profes- 
at  that  time  600  Protestant  congregations,  iga  sional"  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  2,834. 
foreign  and  585  native  "workers,*  7,000  attend-  of  which  1.667  were  males  and  1.167  females; 
ants  at  the  Protestant  day  schools,  10,000  at  Sun-  number  examined  2.44J>  "approved"  2,298, 
day  schools,  18,000  communicants,  and  a  Pro-  graduated  221;  total  number  of  teachers  and 
testant  community  of  60,000  souls  in  the  other  employees  of  public  schools,  18,024;  ex- 
republic  penses,   $8454,329.     Number  of  private  schools 

The   famous   Catholic  Cathedral  in  the  City  same    year,    1,790;    number    supported    by    the 

of  Mexico  cost,  for  its  walls  alone,  over  $2,000,-  clergy,  437;  and  by  associations,  150.     Of  these 

000  and  was  96  years  under  construction.  2,339  were  primary,  29  secondary,  and  9  profes- 
It  is  426  feet  in  length  and  203  feet  in  sional;  attendance  60,087  males,  «.9i6  females 
width,  has  two  great  naves,  20  small  side  chap-  —  lotal  1 13.003;  number  examined.  79-351 ;  "ap- 
els,  one  of  the  grandest  altars  in  the  world,  sup-  proved."  67,695 ;  and  4.939  completed  their  stud- 
ported  by  immense  columns  of  white  marble,  les.  The  grand  total  of  schools  of  all  kinds 
and  is  surmounted  by  five  imposinif  domes  and  was  11.794  and  attendance  605.96S,  of  which 
two  open  towers  2l8  feet  high.  A  magnificent  305.099  were  males  and  240359  females, 
balustrade  with  6a  statues  of  rich  gold,  silver.  The  number  of  public  libraries  in  1903  was 
and  copper  alloy,  and  an  elaborately  carved  i35,  containing  743.559  volumes;  number  of 
choir  enclosed  by  railings  of  tumbago  weighing  museums  37.  of  which  nine  were  aehoMlogical, 
26  tons  and  valued  at  $1,500,000,  are  the  most  seven  scientific,  seven  natural  history,  one  geo- 
notable  features  of  the  interior  of  this  historic  logical  and  metallurgical,  three  agricultural,  one 
edifice.  In  the  almost  equally  famous  church  medical  and  anatomical,  one  industrial,  two 
of  Guadaloupe,  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  commercial,  and  six  miscellaneous.  There  wer« 
capital,  several  tons  of  pure  silver  were  em-  56  scientific  and  literary  societies  and  429  pub- 
ployed  for  various  useful  or  decorUive  purposes,  "cations,  of  which  latter  10  were  dailies,  10  tri- 
Tbe  great  cathedral  in  the  city  of  Puebla  is  weeklies,  30  semi -week  lies,  225  weeklies,  4  tn- 
regarded  as  more  beautiful  in  its  interior  finish,  monthlies,  57  semi-monthlies,  6  monthlies, 
decorations  and  general  design  than  any  other  and  11  irtegidar.  Of  the  total  number,  43  were 
church    edifice    on    the    American    continent,  official  organs.  56  political.  30  religious,  41  sci- 

JoHN  W    BuTLEB  entifie,    01    literary.   4    scientific    and    literary, 

Author  of  'Sketches  of  Mexico  in  Prehistoric.  5   musical;   74  were  devoted  to   general   intor- 

Primilivc.  Colonial  a^d  Modern  Times.'  "}''^'°"i  ^  -'".T.^ri""''    *?^";  'ifi.''.^*'"'^' 
tion,   ID  to  industries,  12  to  art.  and  05  to  mis- 

6.    M««lco  —  Education.    To  the  credit  of  cellaneous  subjects  and  interests. 
the  enlightened  and  progressive  men  who  have  In  1900  there  were  1,273,325  males  and  906,- 

for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  had  actual  eon-  263  females  who  could  read  and  write ;   163,568 

trol  of  the  destinies  of  Mexico,  the  subject  of  males  and   184,335  females  who  could  read  but 

^dtication  has  received  its  full   share  of  atten-  not  write;  and  3,119.944  males  and  3,664.680  fe- 

tion ;  and  the  results  accomplished  give  eloquent  males   above   the   age   of   12   years   who   could 

testimony   to   the   wisdom    and    earnestness   of  neither  read  nor  write. 

their  efforts.    When  General  Porfirio  Diai  was  A  law  was  enacted  in  1888  but  not  put  into 

first  elected  President,  in  1872,  there  were  only  force  until   1896,  making   elementary  education 

about  4/xx)  public  schools  in  the  entire  republic,  compulsory    and   compelling   the   establishment 

From  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards  the  chief  in-  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  public  school  for 

terest    in    education   had   been   confined   to   the  every   4,000   inhabitants.     Under   the   provisions 

higher  branches, —  to  the  establishment  of  semi-  of  this  law  the  advance  in  education  and  edu- 

naries,  colleges,  and  universities,— and  the  pri-  cational   methods  throughout  the  republic  has 

mary  or  fundamental  branches  were  neglected,  probably  been  without  a  parallel. 
Under   the   policy   inspired   by   President   Diaz  The  early  history  of  education  in  Mexico  is 

there   has    resulted    a   phenomenal    increase   of  particularly   interesting.     In   1529,  or  377  years 

schools  and  attendance.    In  the  period  between  ago.  the  College  of  San  Juan  de  Letran  was 

1872   and    1891    schools   of   all   classes   had   in-  established   in   the  capital  and   threw   its  doors 

creased  from  4,250  to  more  than  10.000  and  the  open  to  Spaniards  and  Indians  alike.     The  first 

total   attendance   from   160,000   to  649,771;   and  university  was  opened   in   155,1  by  specicil   per- 

from    1866   to   1891   the   attendance  of   mestizos  mi.ssion   of   the    King   of   Spain,     In    1573   two 

(half-breeds),  from  16.000  to  235.000.  and  of  In-  colleges, —  those  of  San  Gregorio  and  San  Ilde- 

dians  from  about  8,000  to  170,000.    In   1891  the  fonso. —  were  opened,  two  others  and  a  divinity 

total  attendance  was  722,435,  and  the  entire  cost  school    being    established    a    few    years    later. 

01  maintenance  was  $4,068,300,  which  sum  was  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  seven  insti      ' 
paid    by    the    federal    and    state    governments,  higher  education  were  in  operation   i 
The  average  cost  per  capita  was  $5,63,    In  1903,  before  the  close  of  the  i6th  century.^  ' 
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of  higher  cducatim,  the  first  chair  of  medicine 
being  established  in  that  year:  Twenty-one 
years  later  another  medical  professorship  was 
founded,  and  in  i68t  anatomy  and  surgery  were 
added  In  1768  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
was  established  in  the  City  of  Mexico  and  still 
enjoys  a  most  useful  and  prosperous  existence 
as  the  National  School  of  Medicine,  the  new 
name  having  been  adopted  in  1845.  Its  home 
is  in  the  great  building  made  famous  as  the 
scene  of  ihe  indescribable  horrors  of  the  Span- 
ish Inquisition.  The  Mining  College  or  School 
of  Engineering,  estabUshed  in  1793,  occupies 
an  edi^ce  built  by  the  Spaniards  at  a  cost  of 
$3,ooo,ocx),  and  is  in  a  most  flourishing  condition. 
Although  these  heartless  conqueror-  of  one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  ancient  races  of  the  world 
seem  to  have  been  inspired  by  avarice,  cupidity, 
and  brutality  in  their  treatment  of  the  simple 
people  conquered  by  them,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  they  were  sincerely  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  higher  education,  contributing  most  liberally 
from  public  revenues  and  private  fortunes  to 
its  advancement.  In  the  City  of  Mexico  was 
founded  in  1551.  by  the  Spanish  crown,  the  first 
university  in  America, —  almost  200  years  be- 
fore the  independence  of  the  United  States 
was  accomplished.  The  building,  which  is  still 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  is  now  occupied 
by  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music,  The 
National  Academy  of  Art  occupies  the  building 
which  was  the  home  of  the  first  school  of  the 
new  world,— a  school  for  Indians;  the  normal 
school  for  males  and  its  companion  school 


of  San  Ildefonso,  erected  in  J749  at  a  cost  of 
$400,000,  is  now  the  home  of  the  National  Pre- 
paratory School ;  the  Manual  Training  School 
for  boys  occupies  a  building  erected  in  159S; 
the  National  Library,  with  its  more  than  200,000 
priceless  volumes,  was  formerly  the  Church  of 
San  Augustin;  the  building  in  which  is  now 
located  the  National  Museum  dates  back  to 
1731  and  cost  $1,000,000,  and  a  college  for  young 
women  now  occupies  a  grand  structure  com- 
pleted in  1734  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000.  Thus  are 
education  and  history  closely  intertwined.  In 
1824  Humboldt  wrote;  "No  city  of  the  new 
continent,  not  excepting  those  of  the  United 
States,  presents  scientific  establishments  so 
great  and  so  solid  as  those  of  the  capital  of 
Mexico.' 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  important  country 
in  the  world  devotes  as  much  official  attention 
to  education,  both  primary  and  advanced,  or 
directly  contributes  so  largely  from  its  revenues, 
to  the  advancement  of  learning  among  the 
masses,  in  proportion  to  its  means,  as  does 
Mexico.  And  this  assertion  applies  ahke  to 
the  federal,  state,  and  municipal  governments, 
by  all  of  which  this  great  cause  is  placed  above 
every  other.  Nor  have  the  devoted  men  and 
women  in  charge  of  this  work  had  to  deal  with 
intellectual  density,  by  any  means ;  but  rather 
with  3  condition  of  ignorance  for  which  these 
people  have  themselves  been  blameless;  for  not 
only  the  half-breeds  but  the  Indians  are  capa- 
ble of  great  mental  development.  They  are 
naturally  intelligent,  receptive,  quick  to  under- 
stand, and  are  possessed  of  phenomenally  re- 
tentive memories.  They  had  only  needed  op- 
portunity and  encouragement. 

In  most  of  the  states,  schools  for  the  care 


and  instruction  of  orphans  are  maintained  at 
the  public  expense,  in  which  both  sexes  are 
given  the  advantages  of  a  primary  education, 
and  where  boys  are  taught  the  ordinary  trades, 
and  girls  are  instructed  in  the  various  occupa- 
tions pertaining  to  the  sex.  in  these  noble 
charities,  as  well  as  throughout  the  entire  edu- 
cational machinery  of  the  republic,  modem 
methods  have  been  adopted,  and  system,  prog- 
ress, and  thoroughness  prevail.  Everywhere 
there  is  manifested  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
uplifting  of  the  masses  through  the  most  etlect- 
ive  of  all  agencies  —  education.  As  a  rule,  the 
immediate  surroundings  of  schooJs  of  all  classes 
are  being  rendered  constantly  more  attractive 
and  refining  in  character,  and  sanitary  and 
hygienic  advancement  has  been  most  marked. 
The  percentage  of  illiteracy  and  criminology  is^ 
being  notably  reduced;  the  standard  of  morals' 
is  rapidly  advancing,  and  the  conditions  which 
affect  the  public  health  are  being  constantly  ■ 
improved.  In  framing  its  school  laws,  Mexico 
has  paid  a  very  high  compliment  to  the  United 
States,  by  almost  literally  adopting  its  thor- 
oughly tested  system  and  employing  its  proven 
methods.  With  the  passing  of  another  decade 
the  wisdom  of  this  course  will  receive  still  fur- 
ther and  more  pronounced  illustration. 

Conspicuous  among  the  means  of  education 
in  Mexico  are  the  public  libraries,  museums,  art 
schools  and  collections,  literary  and  scientific 
societies,  and  periodicals.  The  National  Li- 
brary, which  has  a  delightful  and  very  conveni- 
ent building  and  location  in  the  capital,  is  in- 
deed a  noble  institution.  In  its  collection  of 
more  than  200,000  volumes  arc  many  rare  books 
and  manuscripts,  the  value  of  which  is  not  to  be 
stated  in  dollars  and  cents.  Among  these  are 
works  by  early  Spanish  historians  and  scholars, 
which,  having  been  written  before  the  art  of 
printing  was  known,  cannot  possibly  be  dupli- 
cated. In  most  cases  these  not  only  possess 
great  literary  merit  but  strikingly  illustrate  the 
possibilities  of  penmanship  as  an  art  and  of 
illuminated  title  pages  and  initial  letters.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  volumes  in  this 
library  were  originally  the  property  of  th? 
church  or  of  the  priesthood,  and  were  confis- 
cated by  the  government  during  the  progress 
of  the  war  of  reform,  to  prevent  their  destruc- 
tion or  removal,  as  well  as  to  place  them  where 
access  to  them  could  always  be  had  by  the 
public.  Naturally,  most  of  them  deal  only  with 
religion  or  history  in  some  of  the  many  phases 
of  these  broad  subjects  or  departments  of  learn- 
ing. Of  similar  character  are  most  of  the 
libraries  which  have  been  assembled  and  are 
supported  by  the  several  states. 

While  there  are  some  40  public  museums 
distributed  throughout  the  republic,  many  of 
which  are  quite  extensive  and  all  of  which  are 
exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive,  far 
greater  importance  attaches  to  the  one  located 
in  the  City  of  Mexico  and  supported  by  the 
federal  government,  than  to  all  the  others  com- 
bined. Although  this  has  only  occupied  its 
present  quarters  in  the  National  Palace  since 
1865,  and  was  not  actually  established  until 
1831,  in  which  year  the  collections  previously 
belonging  to  the  Conservatory  of  Antiquities 
founded  by  Emperor  Iturbide  in  1822.  and  to 
the  Royal  University,  to  which  Viceroy  Bucareli 
y  Ursua  had  in  1775  transferred  the  remnants 
of  a  most  valuable  collection  of  maps,  hiertf 
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glyphs  on  skins,  manuscripts,  ttc,  w«re  in  1831 
consolidated  under  the  name  of  the  National 
Museum,  its  origin  really  dates  back  almost  133 
yeats.  Here  the  student  of  archeology,  of  eth- 
nology, or  a!  any  other  department  of  the  ancient 
history  of  the  American  continent,  or  of  the 
peoples  who  have  at  different  periods  dwelt 
upon  it,  may  find  greater  wealth  of  materials 
for  investigation  and  study  than  exists  in  any 
similar  institution  in  the  western  world. 

While  there  are  also  a  number  of  very  im- 
portant art  collections  in  the  principal  state 
capitals,  the  National  Gallery,  located  in  the 
City  of  Mexico,  holds  unquestioned  pre-emi- 
neiice.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  department 
of  intellecluat  or  material  development,  indi- 
vidual effort  is  in  a  most  practical  manner  pro- 
moted and  encouraged  by  the  government;  and 
as  a  result  there  is  constant  and  marked  ad- 
vance in  the  growth  of  art  in  all  its  features. 
Chief  among  the  influences  that  have  accom- 
plished and  are  accomplishing  so  much  in  this 
direction  is  the  National  School  of  Art.  The 
federal  government  will  shortly  erect  in  the 
City  of  Mexico,  a  palace  of  art,  in  the  further 
encouragement  of  native  talent  and  ambition, 
which  will  rival  any  similar  institution  on  this 
continent. 

Of  literary  and  scientific  societies  there  are 
many.  Every  considerable  community  is  the 
Iwine  of  one  or  more  of  these  associations,  some 
of  which  have  been  in  existence  many  years,  and 
ail  of  which  have  well  served  a  noble  purpose. 
The  average  educated  Mexican  is  a  fluent,  even 
En  eloquent  speaker,  as  well  as  a  versatile  and 
graceful  writer.  In  the  work  of  education  a 
very  important  part  is  performed  by  the  peri- 
odicals of  the  country,  a  large  percentage  of 
which  is  especially  devoted  to  pedagogy,  art,  or 
the  sciences.  Among  them  are  representatives 
of  almost  every  phase  of  advanced,  religious, 
political,  or  other  thought. 

Elisha  Hollincs worth  Talbot, 
Author  of  'Commercial  and  Industrial  Mexico.' 

7.  Mexico — Literature.  Of  Mexican  litera- 
ture written  previous  to  the  Spanish  conquest 
of  the  country  little  exists,  and  that  lit- 
tle in  the  form  of  translations  into  Span- 
ish. However,  this  is  of  a  sufliciently  lofty 
and  poetical  character  to  lead  us  to  believe  that 
the  Mexican  people,  and  especially  the  Tex- 
cocans,  really  had  a  literature  worthy  of  preser- 

Around  (he  romantic  career  of  Netzahual- 
coyotl,  king  of  Texcoco,  who  reigned  shortly 
before  the  Spanish  conquest,  there  clusters  many 
a  legend  and  story.  By  early  Spanish  writers 
on  Mexican  subjects  and  by  native  Mexican 
writers  immediately  following  the  Spanish  con- 
quest, he  is  asserted  to  have  been  a  great  and  iti- 
spired  poeL  But  poetry  was  a  gift  of  the  Mexi- 
can races;  and  the  stories  and  legends  which 
still  exist  in  the  mouths  of  the  poor  and  igno- 
rant Indians  are  often  strikingly  imaginative, 
poetical,  and  beautiful.  Notwithstanding  the  dis- 
credit that  has  been  cast  upon  the  stories  of  lit- 
erary culture  in  Texcoco  in  the  lime  of  Netza- 
hualcoyotl,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  people  of 
Texcoco  represented  the  highest  culture  of  the 
poetical  races  of  old  Mexico:  and,  as  such,  it 
would  not  have  been  strange  if,  as  was  asserted 
by  early  Spanish  writers,  the  court  of  Texcoco 


was  given  up  to  literature,  science,  and  culture, 
of  which  the  king  was  himself  the  leading 
spirit. 

This  belief  finds  curious  confirmation  in  the 
fact  tlial,  immediately  following  the  conquest  of 
Mexico,  the  native  races  produced  many  literary 
men  of  talent,  who  have  left  us  much  of  the 
information  which  we  now  possess  of  Mexico 
previous  to  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards. 

Owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  the 
country,  the  oppression  of  the  native  Mexican 
races,  the  wild  quest  of  the  Spaniards  for  gold, 
and  the  general  contempt  for  learning  which 
gradually  took  hold  of  New  Spain,  this  early 
enthusiasm  for  letters  disappeared  i  and  the  only 
records  we  have  of  these  times,  arc  to  b«  found 
in  the  chronicles  of  the  religious  orders  of  the 
17th  century.  Though  these  are  of  great  histori- 
cal value,  they  are  not  always  entertaining  read- 
ing. Among  these  chroniclers  the  most  im- 
portant are  Agustin  Betancourt,  Belts lar  de 
Medina,  Motolina,  Antonio  de  la  Rea  and  Ger- 
onimo  Mendieta. 

However,  in  the  darkness  of  this  period, 
there  are  three  names  which  have  won  inter- 
national reputation.  These  are  Carlos  de  Sigu- 
enta,  Sor  Juana  Inez  de  la  Cruz  and  the 
dramatist  Alarcon,  the  latter  of  whom  was  re- 
ceived with  open  arms  in  Spain,  where  his 
dramas  were  very  popular. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  17th  century  Mexi- 
can literature  began  to  revive  again  and,  we 
have  three  names  which  are  known  wherever  the 
Spanish  language  is  read.  These  are  Clavigero, 
Gama,  and  Veytia,  all  historians  of  note.  To 
these  must  be  added  the  names  of  Manuel 
Navarrete,  who  wrote  fervid  religious  poetrj-; 
De  Lizardi,  the  greatest  thinker  of  the  pte- 
revolulionary  times,  and  Tagie,  the  herald  of  the 
revolution,  a  poet  of  force  and  inspiration,  but 
of  little  culture. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  19th  century,  the 
names  of  Gorostiza,  Carpio,  and  Pesado  stand 
forth  above  a!l  ollier.'i  for  their  brilliancy  of 
thought  and  expression  and  the  earnestness 
which  inspired  them.  This  earnestness  was  a 
part  of  the  spirit  of  the  times  induced  by  the 
strenuous  life  which  the  threatening  revolution 
and  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  country  in- 

From  this  time  on  Mexican  literature  is 
not  without  names  of  note,  the  principal  of 
whom  are,  from  the  early  part  of  the  rgth  cen- 
tury. Alpuche,  the  renowned  dramatist,  Cal- 
deron,  Jesus  Diaz,  Galvan.  the  romantic  and  lyri- 
cal poet  and  dramati.sl,  Martinez,  and  Segura. 
But  of  all  the  names  of  this  period  the  greatest 
is  easily  that  of  the  poet  Gmllermo  Prieto,  the 
great  high  priest  of  the  reform  movement,  and 
narrator  of  the  Tories  of  the  nation  and  the 
customs  of  the  people. 

Contemporaneous  with  Prieto  were  Ignacio 
Ramirez,  *E1  Necromancer,"  who  fought  val- 
iantly for  the  independence  of  his  country,  and 
Collado,  a  poet  who  helped  to  create  a  desire 
for  a  national  literature.  ^   _ 

Escandon,  a  classical  poet;  Diar  Miron,  a 
noted  writer  and  singer ;  Aldana  the  dramatist ; 
Isabel  Prieto  de  Landazuri,  also  a  prolific 
dramatist;  Ortiz,  the  Classical  poet:  Covarni- 
bias.  the  young  soldier  who  died  while  on  the 
threshold  of  fame;  Moreno,  a  sweet  and  simple 
poet  of  nature;  Flores,  the  blind  epic  bard,  and 
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Aliamirano,  the  'inspired  Indian"  are  a  long  )ist 
Jit  names'tbat  would  do  honor  to  any  country. 
They  seem  to  have  been  inspired  with  the  rest- 
less longing  of  the  times,  the  -unsettled  condition 
of  the  country  and  the  evcr-changinfE  pano- 
rama of  life  and  action  around  them.  But, 
though  every  man  of  those  mentioned  above 
was  more  or  less  in  sympathy  wirtt  the  condi- 
tion of  his  country,  two  names  stand  out  above 
all  others  in  their  ability  to  feel  every  pnlse  of 
the  times  and  the  people.  These  are  Vicente 
RIva  Palacio  and  Ignacio  M.  Altamirano.  Both 
men  were  fighters,  both  in  a.  literal  and  literary 
sense,  and  they  pictured  vividly  and  realistically 
the  stormy  times  through  which  they  passed. 

Manuel  Acuiia  stands  by  himself  as  th^  most 
lyrical,  rhythmic,  and  poetical  of  the  poets  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  ipth  century.  Gutierree 
Niijara— «EI  Duque  Job,»  Jnsto  Sierra,  Juan  de 
Dios  Peza,  Antonio  Zaragoza,  Manuel  Othon, 
Peon  Gintreras,  Juan  A,  Mateos,  Roa  Barcena, 
are  names  that  have  raised  Mexican  literature  td 
a  higher  pinnacle.  They  represent  a  movement 
in  every  branch  of  literature,  lyric  poetry,  pas- 
toral and  heroic  poetry,  history,  criticism,  phil- 
osophy, science,  comedy,  and  the  drama.  These 
men  created  a  new  literature  for  their  country 
and  their  names  are  all  known  wherever  Spanish 
is  the  language  of  the  people- 
But,  in  addition  to  these,  there  are  many 
minor  names  which,  in  a  less  fruitful  literary 
period,  would  have  been  names  of  prominence. 
As  it  is  they  have  all  done  work  worthy  of 
mention.  Santiago  Sierra,  brother  of  Justo 
Sierra,  and  a  young  poet  or  great  promise,  died 
at  the  age  of  30;  Cuenca,  one  of  the  relatively 
greatest  poets  of  Mexico,  died  at  the  age  of 
341  Dominguez,  the  poet  of  sweet  melancholy; 
Esteva,  the  painter  of  national  customs ; 
Roa  Barcena,  the  poet  and  historian  of  the 
Imperialist  party  1  Blengio,  a  successful  sonnet 
writer;  Pag^ia,  noted  for  the  classical  finish  of 
his  verses ;  Rincon,  the  Hood  of  Mexico ;  Justo 
Sierra,  novelist,  historian,  chronologist,  critic, 
educator,  and  lyrical  poet;  Sosa,  biographer, 
journalist,  bibliographer,  and  historian;  Zayas 
Enriquei,  lyric  poet  and  dramatist ;  Cosmes, 
journalist  and  poet ;  Rojas,  lawyer,  statesman, 
journalist,  and  poet ;  Caballero,  lyric  and  pas- 
toral poet  and  journalist ;  Camara,  romantic 
poet;  Laura  Mcndcz  de  Cuenca,  a  prolific  writer 
of  varied  talents  and  iinaeinalion ;  Delgado, 
novelist  and  poet;  Salvador  Diaz  Mir6n,  orator 
of  note  and  one  of  the  best  lyrical  poets  of 
to-day ;  Parra,  a  noted  writer  an  all  kinds  of 
scientific  subjects,  and  a  gifted  poet;  Gonzalez, 
LJorente,  and  Canton,  poets  and  prose  writers;' 
Luchichi  and  Acal  poets  and  critics;  Carvajal, 
lawyer,  journalist,  and  poet 

But  when  all  these  are  mentioned  there  is 
slill  a  list  of  respectable  length  of  the  younger 
poets  and  writers  who  have  already  made  a 
place  for  themselves.  The  riwst  noteworthy  of 
these  are:  Fransico  A.  de  Icaia,  Ignacio  Ancona 
Horruytiner,  B albino  Davalos,  Enrique  Fer- 
nandez Granados,  Jose  M,  Bustillos,  Jose  Peon 
del  Valle.  Jose  I.  Novdo,  Luis  G.  Urbina, 
Manuel  Larriiiaga  y  Portugal,  Jose  Juan 
Tablado. 

In  this  long  list  there  is  one  name  omitted, 
which  in  importance  rises  above  all  the  others. 
This  IS  that  of  Juan  de  Dios  Peza,  who,  next 
to  Guillermo  Prieto,  is  the  most  popular  poet 


iMexico  has  produced.  He  is,  in  addition  to 
this,  a  noted  jounialist  and  orator. 

Orozco  y  iBerra,  who  died  in  1881,  was  one 
Of  the  most  painstaking  and  intelligent  histor- 
ians, and  his  works  on  the  primitive  history  of 
Mexico  and  the  Spanish  conquest  are  standard 
authorities, 

Riva  Palacio  is  tlie  most  original  and 
keenest  literary  critic  Mexico  has  produced, 
and  his  histortcal  novels  are  the  best  of  their 
fcmd.  He  is  always  accurate,  correct  and  logi- 
cal, and  his  wealth  of  illustrations,  his  story- 
telling faculty,  his  imagTiation,  his  humor  and 
his  dramatic  power,  make  him  one  of  the  most 
original  literary  men  in  Mexican  history. 

To  Joaquin  Garcia  Ica^halceta  Mexico  owes 
much  for  the  careftil  and  intelligent  manner  in 
which  he  has  collected  together  documents  for 
the  history  of  Mexico.  He  is  a  poet  of  note 
and  one  of  the  most  forcible  writers  in  Mexico. 

Alfredo  Chavero,  as  historian,  archieologist, 
editor,  and  statesman,  has  long  been  a  prominent 
figure    in    Mexican    literary   and    political    life. 

Josi  Maria  VigHI,  as  poet,  historian,  educator, 
journalist,  and  dramatist,  has  done  much  to  ad- 
vance the  standard  of  literature  in  Mexico. 

Roman  Manterola  deserves  a  word  of 
mention.  He  is  the  most  famous  philosopher 
the  American  continent  has  produced,  for  he 
has  thrown  aside  the  philosophies  of  other 
countries  and  has  worked  out  his  own  system. 
To  him  the  bases  of  all  true  philosophy  are  the 
necessities  of  human  life,  whether  they  be  actual 
necessities,  or  those  pleasures  and  adjuncts 
which  ^o  to  make  life  more  perfect.  He  is  in 
the  strictest  sense  a  utilitarian,  but,  withal,  a 
very  pleasant  one. 

The  literary  work  done  by  Mexico  In  the 
line  of  comedy  and  drama  is  remarkable.  Many 
of  these  dramas  are  the  etjual  of  those  written 
in  Spain  by  the  most  noted  of  modern  drama- 
lists;  and  this  work  is  not  confined  to  one 
writer,  for  there  are  at  least  halt  a  dozen  who 
would  attract  attention  anywhere.  Mexican 
writers  are  naturally  gpoil  dramatists,  for  they 
have  the  sense  of  action  and  the  imagination 
wlilch,  with  the  proper  selection  of  characters 
and  scenes,  form  the  elements  of  the  drama. 

As  in  the  past,  the  caste  feeling  has  been  so 
strong,  it  has  been  almost  impossible  tor  the 
people  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  to  enter 
ihto  the  lives  of  the  lower  classes ;  tor  this 
reason  this  dass  of  the  people  have  entered,  to 
little  or  no  extent,  into  the  literature  of  the 
Mexican  literati.  Thus,  many  of  the  writers, 
espcdally  of  the  novel,  have  found  their  inspira- 
tion out  of  their  own  country;  and  those  who 
have  found  their  subjects  and  character.^  at 
home,  have'  treated  of  middle  and  upper  class 
life.  So.  therefore,  the  literature  of  the  couiitrv 
has  not.  as  yet  fully  developed  all  the  sides  of 
national  character.  So  the  coining  literary  men 
of  Mexico  have  still  a  wide  and  interesting  field 
in  which  to  pursue  their  literary  labors. 

For  this  reason,  though  there  have  been  a 
good  many  novels  written  by  Mexican  writers, 
this  deportment  of  the  Mexican  national  litera- 
ture, contrary  to  that  of  Spain  of  the  same 
period,  is  the  least  interesting,  Poetrj-,  the 
drama,  history,  literary  criticism,  and  works  on 
sciences  and  political  subjects  form  the  great 
bases  of  the  literary  productions  of  Mexican 
authors.    And  this  has  its  origin  in  the  condi- 
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tions  already  mentioned,  which  have  caused  a 
want  of  unity  Id  the  national  life,  and,  until  this 
is  bridged  over,  we  will  probably  never  have  the 
great  and  distinctively  Mexican  novel.  Of  all 
the  writers  of  Mexico,  Juan  A.  Mateos  comes 
the  nearest  to  producing  a  distinctively  Mexican 
novel.  But,  though  many  of  his  stories  are 
purely  Mexican,  yet  he  deals,  for  the  most  part, 
with  the  heroic  characters  of  his  times,  and  so 
does  not  give  us  a  complete  picture  of  Mexico. 

No  sketch  of  Mexican  literature  would  be 
complete  without  some  reference  to  the  histori- 
cal writers  who  form  such  an  important  part  of 
tt.e  literary  movements  of  the  different  literary 
periods  of  the  country. 

Following  the  Spanish  conquest  of  the  coun- 
try most  of  the  literature  of  Mexico  was  writ- 
ten by  Spanish  monks  and  priests,  and,  nnder 
their  direction,  by  native  Indian  princes  and 
noblemen,  who  had  been  educated  in  church 
schools  established  by  the  Spaniards. 

Of  the  early  Spanish  writers  who  devoted 
themselves  to  Mexican  history  the  most  note- 
worthy was  Bemal  Diaz  de  Casllllo,  the  rough 
old  captain  who  fought  with  Cortez  throughout 
all  his  campaigns  from  the  time  he  first  set  foot 
in  Mexico  to  the  day  when  all  Mexico  was  de- 
clared subject  to  the  Spanish  crown.  The  priest, 
Bernardo  de  Sahagun,  has  left  iis  the  most  com- 
plete account  of  the  customs,  habits,  political  in- 
stitutions, religious  beliefs,  ceremonies,  and 
ritual,  which  we  have  of  the  Mexican  people  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest.  IxllixochitI,  in  hl» 
historical  works  and  his  accounts  of  the  Chi- 
chemecas,  has  §iven  us  the  standpoint  of  a 
native  Indian  prince,  educated  under  the  Span- 
iards. While  his  histories  are  interesting  they 
have  evidently  been  influenced  by  hi.s  desire  to 
show  the  importance  of  his  own  little  kingdom 
in  the  Aztec  confederacy.  Juan  de  Torquemada 
has  left  us  21  books  of  very  interesting  informa- 


Riva  PalacJo,  'Notes  on  the  Trial  of  Maxi- 
milian ;>  Vicente  Riva  Palacio,  'History  of 
the  Administration  of  Sebastian  Lerdo  de 
Tejada;'  Hidalgo,  'Notes  for  a  History  of 
Monarchial  Projects  in  Mexico,'  'History  of 
the  Revolution  in  Mexico  against  the  Dictator- 
ship of  Santa  Anna;'  Ruiz,  'History  of  the 
War  of  Intervention  in  Michoacan.' 

The  following  Is  a  fairly  complete  bibliogra- 
phy of  Mexican  authors: 
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Of  the  other  writers  on  historical  subjects 
the  following  are  noteworthy,  and  all  have  writ- 
ten works  of  interest  to  students  of  Mexican 
historv:  De  Zurita,  'A  Short  Summary  of  the 
Relations  of  the  Chiefs  of  New  Spain;>  Molina, 
'The  Conquest  of  Yucatan;'  Leon,  'Annals  of 
the  Museum  of  Michoacan,>  'The  Last  Days  of 
Ocampo,'  'The  Printing  Press  in  Mexico :' 
Icazbalceta,  'A  Collection  of  Documents  for  the 
History  of  Mexico;*  Chavero,  'Andent  His- 
tory of  Mexico;'  Oavijero,  'Ancient  History  of 
Mexico;'  Muiios,  'History  of  Tlaxcala;'  Tezo- 
moc,  'Mexican  Chronicle ; '  Orosco  y  Berra, 
'The  Tonamatl,'  'Money  in  Mexico,'  'Notes 
for  the  History  of  Money  and  Coin^e  tn 
Mexico  from  before  the  Conquest;'  Solis.  "His- 
tory of  Mexico;'  Bustamanie,  'The  Mexican 
Revolution,'  'The  Voice  of  the  Country,'  'Data 
for  the  History  of  the  Government  of  Santa 
Anna,'  'The  New  Bernal  Diaz ;'  Antuiiano, 
'Documents  for  the  History  of  Industry  in 
Mexico;'  Diaz  Covarrubias.  'Public  Instruction 
in  Mexico ;'  Arranq:oiz,  'Documents  for  the 
History  of  the  Second  Mexican  Empire ;' 
Guerra,  'History  of  the  Revolution  in  New 
Spain;'  Hernandez,  'Collection  of  Documents 
for  the  History  of  the  Independence  of  Mex- 
ico;' Mora,  "Mexico  and  her  Revolutions;'  M. 
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,   VfrLsas    Wii-araroacB   (<»%«-   —),    (M.A. 

Monnouth  QiDege).  Author  of  '  The  Cross,  Ancient 
and  Modern,"  (New  York  i8So>:  "The  Aitec  Calendar." 
'The  Aniiqiiilies  of  Mexico,' (New  York  tSjiV,  'Tmr- 
ists*  Guide  to  Mexico.'  (tgoi):  '  Caialome  of  the  Col- 
lections  of  the  Nalional  Muwiim  of  Mexico,'  (1884). 
and  seven  calaiogues  of  Mexican  hooka. 

BosTiLi-os,  Josi  M.  (iSde-  — ),  Buititloi  has  set 
for  himself  the  task  of  making  popular  a  national 
portrj,      Re_  has   «ui^    Ihe    glories    of   the    "  Mexican 

c^tog°"of  "the""  S^S'nb!  "  Although" "he  7m°falleS 
■omewhat  abort  of  his  aim,  his  iweiry  has  in  it  an 
earnestnesa  of  purpose  which  merits  for  it  the  attention 
of  cverv  student  of  fhe  literature  of  Mexico.  It  is  in 
'  The  Rocks  of  the  Lake '  that  he  has  belt  carried  out 
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Crnaader.'     Calderon  it  the  pride  of  the  Mexican  stage.  koowledge. 

and  i*  considered  [he  zreat  li|ht  of  Mexican  literature.  Cubas,  Ahtonio  G*»cia  (i8ji~  — ),  is  B  raembe 

This  is  alJ  true,  but  there  are  other  writcri  who  have  the  geoJosica]   societies   of   Lishon,    Madrid,    Paris 
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C*>Pio,  Masuei.  (1791-1860),  is  noted  a*  a  pM 
wide   range   of  aympatbiea  and  lyrical   fervor.     In 
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promotion  of  Education  in  tlic  reuublic.  He  holds  the 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Catcla  Cubas  has  bad 
numerous  imporunl  government  appointmenti.  In  i8s3 
he  published  the  lirst  good  general  map  of  Ihe  Repub- 
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GoUTiiit,     Mahuil     Edumdo     DB'(t7g4-lg;i) 
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„ -_     Painting!.'    'The      native   drama   in    Nfenico.      His   plays  are  skilfully  ,n<- 

Wfceel  of  Years.'  ■  A  History  of  Meiieo,'   in  five  vol-      ranged,    the    ploll    goad    and    the    subjects    intereelfna. 

'      -  "■ '      '--   published   several       Even  to-dny,  after  almost  a  century,  some  of  his  wm& 
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CoHTURAi.  Jose  Piob  y  (1843 >.     Jose  Peon  y  enoufdi  to   be  well   understood    by   the   masses   of   the 

Conireras  has   led    a  most  active   life.      As   a   medical  people,  yet  there  Is  behind  this  nopulatiiy  a  depth  of 

doctor  he  has  occupied  ihiportant  posts  under  the  Mex-  analysis  and  thought,  a  taking  philosophy  which   make 

ican  Borernment,   which  required    heavy  work;   y«l  he  them  valuable  to  the  student  of  literature. 
has    done   mote   and    belter    literary    work    than    many  Galvan,   Ichacio  Rooiisitei    <i8i6-iS4I).  a  roman- 

other  men  who  have  devoted  all  their  efforts  to  Ulera-  tie.  lyric  and  dramatic  poet  of  great  iwwer  and  literary 

a  dramatist   Conireras  stands  easily   in   the  very'  first  ceaseless  s'tream  of  literary  composLtions'wliieh  promised 

rank  in  Mexico:  and  as  a  lyrk  poet  he  has  no  superior  rreal   thines   for   the   future;    but    in    the   days   of   his 

in  his  own  country,     '  Unto  Hesven  ■   (.8?6),  a  drama  S^i«.,  hi  died,  leaving  us  an  earnest  of  what  he  might 

whsh  at  once  made  him  famous,  was  rapidly  followed  |,„e  done.     His  best  known  dramas  are  '  Mui^oi,'  and 

by   many    others,    several    of    which    were    successfully  'private   SecreUry  lo  the  Viceroy.'     His  writings  are 

Eroduced  in  Madrid,  where  Ihe  author  was  a  favorite.  characteriied  by   ■  strsln   of  melancholy,   yet   there   u 

ontrerss    has    also    published    many    poems    and    two  strength  abont  (lis  work  that  is  noteworthy, 
novels,  all  of  which  arc  popular  with  the  Mexican  peo-  Ie*i»ALMT*,    JOAaDll.    Gaicia    (i8j5-i8o4t,    stands 

pie.   and  most  of  which  have  already  obtained  a  can-  i.  ii,;  .gnk  of  foremost  Mexican  miters.     For  a  time 

.1 , .:._  ,     ,        „  he    traveled    throughout    the    United    States    with    his 

LA    Ct«^i-i&M).      Sor  p,f„,i  who  had  to  leave  Iheit  country  on  account  of 

most   inspired   woenan  JioUlical    troubles.      Afterwards    they    went    to    Spam, 

—   , d,   and   her   name   has  ihere  they  remaiwd   until   young   Icaibaleela   was    11 

become    a     household     word    throughout    the    country.  ,  ,   „(  \gg       j,   y,^,    ,ft„    their   return   to    Mexico 

Societies.  Mrwls,  and  clubs  have  been  named  sfter  her,  ^j,„  that  the  boy   met   Lucss   Alaman,   the  great   hia- 

lilerary  mcetinrs  without  number  have  been  held  in  her  ,„^„,  who  look  a  decided  interest  In  hhn.  and  seehlg 

hooor.    and  X^'e".!"*   P""'=d   her    upon   the  highest  ,f„,  y,,  ^.j  uncommon  latent,  encouraged  him  to  entCT 
pinacle  of  literary   honor.     At   the   ace  of   it   she  be- 
came a   nun;    and,   even  before  that  ahe   had  attained 
fame   in   the   literaiy   world  of    Muica.      Few   wrheia 
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cal  Hinory  o(  the  IndUOB,'  '  Modco  in  1554,'  '  Spirit-  iiumiifalr  chsnsei  iUeli  ta  init  iIk  tnbieet  be  hw  (• 

■t    and    bacramcnut    Collaquiei    tnd    Sacred    Pocmi,'  hindlc      Bt    Heijcaa  critics  be  i«  clawed    imoiia  tbc 

Mexican  Biography  of  Iba  ^ixteentb   Centurv,'  'Friar  ax  grealctt  litorw?   men  of  Mexico  in  tbe   loth  ceo- 

nan  de  Zumarraga,  Fine  Archbtghop  of  Maico,'  '  Uic-  lury* 

onuy  of  Mexican  Provincial iimi,'  'The  Ptaf.iciau  of  Uca,  lomciQ  MoKTia  oa  (18^,0 ),  biibop  of  San 

n  Englun 


liehc 


lined  four  years.     Then   be  went  to   kame  to  Gnb 


«  of  'A   Collection  'of  DocuTncnti  for   tbe   History      i"  Ip<«i<^.   England,  wi 
Mexico/  and  'A  New  Collection  of  Docum  ' "" " 


Oca,  who  wrilei  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "  Ipaodro 

u    .      u.     .  ....1, .      <..     T.-ir    ,n     Acmco,"    is  a  jwtet   of    inlernallonal    reputation    and   a 

Ihe  M«ic,n^el  whi  Us  ?«eived      P""  *u""^°''^"W\.  T''™  '*^»  "?  >™^™  "'  •^" 


,     FHAHCISCO     F.     Di     (1863 ).     i 


bably  bcca 


aalhor  baye  been  published  in  both  Mexiu  and  Madrid 


SpaniSi    people.      He    ^"clBBStcal    'Sd^'eorTect    in    his  j  *^'"'   Bucolic   Poet..'     His  prose  works  comprise  sn 

Ihe  "^eahnesa  'of""thi"'distinctiTely'  &'erican"  wHtJ^in  J™**- 

ihoHBht,  imagery  and  style.     To  him  the  beauliei  of  Hie       .    OsanooM.  Luis  Cohiald  (iSfij ),  may  be  termed 

new    world   lave    not   the    charm    that   they    have    i^  L^lJ'r'^".'yL"._''.'';^I"'■.u<l  "'/'f"-.  Sil. "'j?^"^-.'^ 


■  lyri 


from  [base  of  most  other 

(■Mexico.     She  was  very      hialorr  and   claboraleV"""'"-  -"""-"—" --" 

Ihed   in  Mei  _       ___        _      _ 

letary  effort  Is   'Old    Mei 


.    -_    (.i833-ig76>,   [s  the 

i^wJ^^h,*,  "„P„V"S      tl>e  "foVeiound  "iuiid  "o, 


ic  imM  nt  nnii-      M.»  rfr.«>.  ^^,IA  fill  .      loeso  niB   oesi  BDOwn    iiietary  enort  Is      UJQ    Mexico, 
I  .K"moU''im%r,.^,   arSelSllowing'      ""'=''  "  \'^  "*  "*''?'  j™  pictures  of  old  Me.leji 


Goldj'' Abnegation,'    "The^School    of  |  Siater^in-law,"      N^J^'nai  M 


•    'Ti^-il    .5j  y""""'-    oharactors    and    incidenls.      Al    prcB 

■ci«-      ■    I       .  Obregan     is    the    editor    of   -the    puhlicationa 

A    iilv  «n.nnV""-N,n,n,  =  ''>ir/"i^'~r"A(  .^   u      .u'.  National   Museum. 

•Peni^cn;;!   yir/cJXl  Xht-  '^h^y'^t^kd  ,.r^'J^!^^e"s"of^'ni^V;;?'i,^aT  n^SU'^""  HiS'sS 

Sd'n°typ^o!fre''W-""'      ^'"  ^*"""'*  Sin,'  is^,„«„h   ,„d  iyriejl.      Ft  hi.  adn,ir«.  b,   h..  S 

D„r^"MSr^{rh"eL^";:i*'i^.'f.  i'E'.r^^'.'J'i  T^"     ■     -^—^'    "^'    '"*'" 
thinker    and    became    Imow  °'"         ""*  "'■■'-" 
:    Maican   Thinl 


which   bas  b 


in  hisyounger  days. 

Othon.    M.buel  Josa    <i8st-    _     i,   is   .  dramallrt 


cbaiKter  and  presents  ehsming  pieru™  of  the  varigoU  R 

pennle  he  came  across  dtn-inBTili  life.      Others  of  his  " 

worta  are     Sad  NighB,'  and  '  Fables.'  ,, 

M*TEoa,    JuAM    A.     (1S61 ),    has    great    lahmt,  pVuno     Vi 

Sr'HT'w»'Th"e."™t"o?"j;e"""'Sn      .ri?e«    oV"  f™>    W^    i' 

(tenleration-^ago  to  bred,  away  from'ai'e  Wnil:i''™a  habft  ?Swl,'nf^ 


,l.e.,h--^^ 
MacbeS, 

-  01   acnon,   breadl..  _. .. 

luh  the  worii  of  Oih6Tl  in  the  drama 


fa  Th 
>     G( 


VicxBTa    RivA    (1S31-.         ).      There    » 

Mariano  Kiva  Palielo.  and  bla  moth. 
;htcr  of  the  great  Hberal  lead 
an  independence,  Vii^nte  Gw 
held     many     important     politii 

-    --'-■-'-ered    with   1 

-  ..ie  war  of  tt.  . , 
self  aa  a  mlllury  ]• 


ceeded  in   driving  from'uie  ilage  the  works 
irf.,  -1,..,.....^    _i..,L  ..  ..  I.-  regretted,  f  - 


tl«  wmkrot  M.1e«r  Sav,^p:,   .„^  regretted,  tor  doced.     As  a  literary  critic  Rir.  Palacio  is  nndoubtidly 

cert^^v    .Snr^V^^'  thi    1^',-i  I,    ,.     li^""rrf*  "■  "«  t*^  "«'"  *•"  P"")™-!.     He  has  a  keen  sppr^ 

h^ti^  KardT'on'the   M^ican  .";r^"The^^'  *lfj™  ^U''%iter'SSing'and"*,i''— ''-■-'^■"  -^-^- 

poet  has  iBany  admirers  in  Me;iic».  '  He  hai 


the  beauty  of  rhythm  and   tmagerj'.  and  is,  therefore, 

more  a  poel  for  poels  than  for  the  masses.  minister  he  reduced  the  debt  of  tin 

rcputa'rioJ;'M"'i^«r*of^t"rkil'd''r™*"'  '%"??*'""'  millions.      Payno  has  been  impri«ir 

dueliora  are  guile  popular  /^"he  c^i^ent"  esi^iX  dS!J!J?r"'of*l'Q^Bing"'is  ™fe.""'L*aieV' V 

'"_???_"■_  rJ  J"'?-     i"  .*<    '«"*'    -Muntry    all    hii  M«i<in  eonsoi'mneral  to   S".in 

^•"'US't"  .T"'l=  _"5  -f?V"*fl'"4  "''  ter«ncy  and  clearness  of  bis  li 


I  thirty  literary  and  seienlifie  aacielles  In 
.   and   ^outh  America,  and  Eurooe. 
■un,JjB»--^  ofL."and''™'"i^?'°' 


-.'1  \S^  -  -^*^  u"'E"  ^""-^   "'   iW'nfed  and  the  fervency  and  clearness  of  bis  literary  alyle.     Some 

if  th^^rSt  Sptra  w  it?      '      h"  "  T  °'  ^"  ^"erlptions  are  prose  poems  in  which  his  »lvid 

fith  success  Jn  ihe^o'ld  world.'  Amoo/hls  beM  ^ih^tm'lGngThe'"  e*v-''"-'^'---'' 

neo  and  Juliet'  and  ■  Ildagonda.'  he  has  written    more  1 


""hc  ha! 


cat  education  in  Mexico,  treaties 'and   aeveral   excellent   novels.      The    work   for 

e  cause  of  higher  mmic,  which   he   '     "         *  '     '"       - -    " 

been  named  after  "  - 

zz    <iR50-.aq5),    known  crs    <<    'T 

"  nuke  Joh."  was  noted  States.'      1 


riainU   his  roem.  as   an   artist   would,  paml    a  picture.  Pas.  lamao.     The  eilraoHfnarv  life  of  Tren™  Pai 

f    '■?.""*  "*  ',■"  "'""  f^*^''"  «"'"», '"  <he  long  range  r-eds   like   a   ronuoK-e.      He    worked   his    way   ihrDiigli 

of     Meinan     literary     men.       He  changes     from     one  Ihe  imirertlty:   be  tougbt   m  the  war  of  reform,  and 

iubjcct  to  another  s'lthout  apparent  effort  and  his  style  in   thai  of  the   Fratch   inlenantion  aiid,  at  the  same' 

7edbyC00«^Ic 
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oily  for  the  |ir(u  dcncuDiinc      wiapa.'    '  TTaditinai 


a  great  deal  I 
ican  people  afli 
JJiu  Tine  in  I 


self  ana  bis      eril   tendency  of   Mexican  literature.      The  obofE  tern 

After    the      perament    ai    the    man    would    lead    faiin    to    adopt    i 

■nalijt,  pott,      literarj,  life,   yet  hia   lurroundingi  have   made   of   hin 


_..     "oi  _      , ., .„„„„,. 

■Auple  of  piacotd,'   i.  very   bright   froiu   beginniilg  to  ai  Yucatan;  and  young"sLerra"™r^'ahowed"'S. 

end  and  it  «  still  a  fsvnrUe  nn  the  Meiican  »tage._T|!r.  liceiatr   bent.      He   graduated   in   law    and   at   the 

beat  known  dailiei  at  the  cani 

FaaADO,  JoH  Jo*ou1n    (ifioi-1861).  i«  the  clasaicd  ber  of  Cougreafc  ma 

-      '   "     ■         ,He   »   ""'"^  J°Iu      '    •""'?   "'    '"'  ™™»!*T  to  Madrid. 


the  Meiican  atage.  Mr.  Huiaij   bent.      He   graduated   in   law    and   at   the   an 

La    PatriB,'   one   of  the  of  14  wai  chief  aeeictary  to  the  aupreme  court  of  the 

"  nation.     Since  Ihen  he  hai  been  in  succeaaion,  a  mem- 

:ias(ic(l  ber  of  Cougreaa,  magiitrale  of  the  anpreme  court,   and 

of    bia  miniaier  to  Madrid.     He  ia  now  miniiter  of  education 

wonderful  exact-  for    the    Republic    of    Mexico.      Justo    hsa   the    renuU- 

,  ^     ^                        ,  ,.    ^y^"   ■'"  ?"  'ion  of  being  the  beat  orator  in  Mexico;  and  ia  widely 

mtunale  lerma  with  the  greatest  of  Spanish  poeU,  who  known  ai   a  poet,   novelist,   and   historian.      His   'Gen- 

Thi'faiUSS"         lj"or'lir"'Ma»in«    de   I'a"  Rom     and  *'"daii"°''''ka.'"''     *  "'"°''*    "*     M"i" '    Ire     both 

Herr*r»»wne  unstinted  'in  their  praiae  of  the  "new  Sous,  Ju*h    F.    Molika    {iflso-         ),    lawyer,   pro- 

PaiA.  JUAK  01  Dioa  (1851-         ),  is  llie  best  known  and   thorough  "histoiians    whom    Mexico    has   produced, 

of   all   the   living   MexKan   poets.      He    was   graduated  His  'History  of  the  Discovery  and  Conqurat  of  Yuca- 

in    medicine,    but    drifted    into    journaliani,    and    soon  tan,'    and    '  Summary   of    the   Ancient    History    of   the 

became   known   aa    one    of   the   most   clever   newspaper  Peninaula,'   have  an   international   renulation.      He   naa 

men    in    the   republic    and    as    ■    poet    whose    wriungs  written    much    on   political    subjects,    and    alwayi    witb 

appealed    to   the    mau   of  the    people.      In    rapid    sue-  conservatiem.  lucidity,  and  earnealness, 

ceasion   he   published   three   drauiai.   which    are   widely  SoirrBwoarB     Tobn    R     v  a  0  s      well-known  author 

read:  J  The  True  Home'  'The  Last. Days  of  Chrislo-  of  -The   Mine*  of  Men ico/  the '( Bankers'   Official   Di- 

.lumbus,     and.  A    Love, Affair.       In    1B76    he  rectory  of   Mexico);   'The  Haciendaa  of.  Mexico."   and 


1'  M^GuSTcr^o    PrieW?"a   £et"^r»"go*"bf  hJ      J^'"  l"'!i 


death   of   Guiller^o    Pricto,    a   few.  year,   ago;  be   has      ^^  ."'ti.iiVl'::S  ^Sx^^li  "i^'il^i:'; vT»  '^'rSt 
E^     ii;^.™(t^    ^      J     i.,'^   «.■:?-     If^il^      Puebla.    Oataca,     Sonora,     Sinaloa,     Lower    California, 


of    the    Mci 


and  the 

Tabmdo.    Jose    Ju«M     (1871-         ).    is    perhap 
J. ,|j    of    ,|jj    younger    pocta    in    MexK 


of  any  other  living  author.     Editions  of  his  works  have      if ', ''1,.  % ™'?' ?*r  "i!r.=in  J  ^-    .„J  f-_i-, 
also   been    published    in    Madrid,    Paris,    and    Philadel-      '™^^Joi'  °^,aH*      lfo"rKciw^iH       ( 


\  few "S^hil  most* MDuUr  *o'""l"  ^"^  """y  jears  editor  of  the  'Railway  Age,' 
c  Helrthatom  '  ■  Ho^  and  Chicago  and  New  York;  a  life  loni  member  of  the 
[  neartnaione.       npmt  ano      ._,„K.. ....    ....1.™  J»  •  n T.i  ._j  t„j.....;.i 


far   and  clearly.      He   ougbt  to   produce   better 
-'•—  "-■  already  excellent  work  he  has.  done. 


■tlowcra    of   the    Sou!/    'Legends   of    the    Slreeta    of  Mexico   at   the  Close  of   1906.  .and   tor   ao  yesrj  p»| 

Mexico.'  'The  Harp  of  Ont  Native  Land,'  ■The  Mex-  "iter  on  various  Mexican  topics. 

ican  L^re'  'Mexican  Traditiona,'  and  'Monologues  of  Ua.iKA     Lms  G.    (.868-         ).   is  the  youngest   a<!- 

Sonn  »ni   Heroes.'  vocate  of  the  romantic  achool  of  poetry  in  Mexico,  and, 

KlMTO.  GoiLLUtlo  (iBiB-18— ),  ia  the  master  poet  ■"   •"''■    ".  \po^fi   "Po"   by,  the  older   writers  as   the 

of  Mexico.     He  hea  better  sounded  the  depths  of  the  r«»».  promising,  jroung    poet    of     the     republic.       Hia 

human  heart;  he  haa  painted  better  the  Mexican  char-  """BiMfon  a  .vivid,  his  style  fluent  and  graceful,  and 

«ler.  and  appealed  more  to  the  majsea  than  any  other  ^e  looks   at    life   from   the   view   of_a   man   who 
native   writer.      As   a   poet.    Prieto    ha*   culiivaied   the 

ode  and  the  romance.     His  mastery  of  the  former  haa  --v,,-,,:  -;-;- 

revealed  him  aa  a  great  poet;  hU  success  in  the  tatter  „  ..'*"^ ,■!?'■ 

baa  made  him   the  most  pojiular  poet   of   Mexico,   not  Wat'onal    Library   pi    mexico, 

even    caceDlioa    luan    De    Dios    Peia.      PHelo    is    the      '•'**•■>  during  part  of  which  —   ...   . 

only  Mexican  plit  who  has  auccessfully  painted  the  J**"'  J*"'  "ew  World,'  a  reform  newmaper.  He 
CHltoms  of  the  Mexican  people  of  all  clauea  and  the  "  ?»*  "'  '"^  "Ideal  livmg. literary  men  of  MeiicD,.  and 
iraditions  of  Mexican  history  in  a  popular  manner.  He  ", »  ""*  •»"  1°  *"'\"I!"  ''=  **;"  entered  Ppl'^aJ 
waa  the  first  to  form  traditiona  of  glory  for  a  people  '"''  ""'■"K  all  of  which  time  he  has  never  taken  loff 
which  bad  been  occupied  in  struggling  and  quarTellfng  ^^  "T??"'  \"'  "9'*''*"!"'<li"f .  '1"".  ^'  has  been 
within  itself.  He  called  the  people  out  of  its  dark-  5""  ?'  '5f  '^™}  P.rolihc  wrilcis  this  country  has  oro- 
neaa  and  nude  hi.  cry  the  ^ory  of  Mexico.— Mexico  ^uced.  One  of  his  dramas.  '  Dolores.',  has  been  re- 
united and  great.  Thli  is  why  he  ha.  struck  the  deep-  P"tfd1y  uoon  the  boards,  and,  for  a  _time,  *M.,*1'""> 
est  chord  &  the  Mexican  heart,  so  that,  before  bU  «"£?''/■,  i"  Fiowctt  from  Anahuac.'  Mr.  Vig.il  has 
death,  the  old  man  was  raiaed  almost  to  the  ulnDacle  |ubliBbed^dr»mas^an.d  poem,  which  areplaced  in  the 
«.iHc"'°'anY  JSmanlfc'^'poitf  ^nd*  hiS"cbiet  wo'rk"  i'a  f"-^"'  the^f.h  "^me"of ' ^Mc^ko  Throughout  thj 
'  El   Romancero  FJacional       Durina  his  lona  life  Prieto  (^«nturies.      Tbia  volume   treat,  of  the  reform    period 


1.  „il.  li,  M,  „lL.i.,l  „.,i..,,.        k",.l£ 


iouBTiH     (i8»-         )      Studied     law     and  "'    '"B"    '"    *"*   •""-uni 

was  graduated   both' as   a  priest  and  as      R'"1«T   School   of  Mexic  .. 

■n   account    of   these   qualifications   he   be-  !>•«  Important   acientific  and  literary   societi 

orney    for    the    Ecclesiastical    Curia.      He  i^"  '""  '•^'°  "*  '  number  on  the  continent 


ha*  published  in  the  neighbi 

and   pamphlets,    among   the - „ 

bis  'History  of  .'iiicienl  Mexico,'  'Critical  Observa- 
tions upon  llie  Vice-Royally  of  New  Spain,'  '  Principles 
of   Criticism.'   'The   Philosophy   of   New    Spain.'      But 


of   logic    in    the   »emi-unlversiiy  —"  The 
and  lite 
(18SS- 


i  Peia..  Flore. 


at  the  same  lime,  judicious  and  clear-headed  writer   iii  of  the  foremost  poets  that   Mexico  has  produced.      lie 

Mexico.      In    ii>oi    the    national    government    passed    a  has    published    several    volume,    of    porms.    all    of   iha 

slam   bbors   in    the   cause    of    literature,    culture,    and  Tnrt-i  M    rnouirit 

truth.      Many    of   bis   works    have    been    published    in  _,  J""^  "■  ^-OfNYN. 

Spain,    and    they    are    read    in    all    Spani>h->p««dcinc  Director  MfxtCO  Ctty  Grammar  and  High  School 
Run.  Epuiapo    (iBji-        ).   ia    a   charniing  story  8.  Mexico  —  Agriculture.     Until     recsnt 

whiTh  hob^me""  "xt'biX  he'-bar^uTen  ■  A  uZ-  J'"'-^  agriculture  in  Me jttco.  except  as  cnpgerf 

tory  of  the  War  of  Inierveniion  in  Micboacan,'  '  Land,  in  by  a  comparatively  few, —  the  Owners  of  va*t 


nOO 


cSl^ 
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haciendab  or  estates, —  and  by  these  in  s.  most 
imperfect  way,  was  sadly  neglected.  Mining 
occupied  the  centre  of  the  stage  to  the  practical 
exclusion  of  ail  other  great  interests.  But  this 
was  not  the  only  obstacle;  the  difliculty  of  ob- 
taining land  except  in  large  tracts,  the  indispo- 
sition of  the  owners  of  the  great  haciendas  to 
dispose  of  all  or  even  a  part  of  their  vast  hold- 
ings ;  the  fact  that  land  not  under  cultivation  is 
not  taxed ;  the  prejudice  of  the  native  working 
farmers  against  adopting  modern  methods;  the 
lack  of  satisfactory  means  of  transportation ; 
the  almost  entire  absence  of  immigration  from 
the  agricultural  communities  of  Other  countries, 
and  various  other  causes  hud  contributed  to 
the  practically  universal  lack  of  interest  in 
farming  as  a  business.  Now,  however,  the 
country  is  awakening  lo  the  fact  that  agricul- 
ture is  quite  as  important  as  mining,  in  the 
great  work  of  material  development ;  and  mod- 
em machinery  and  methods  are  rapidly  driv- 
ing the  wooden  plow  and  its  companion  im- 
fiements  of  past  ages  into  deserved  obscurity, 
n  fact,  the  industrial  statistics  of  the  republic 
indicate  a  growth  of  this  industry  in  the  last 
few  years  quite  as  remarkable  and  as  promising 
for  the  future  as  has  been  the  growth  of  min- 
ing.  In  every  section  penetrated  by  the  rail- 
way and  the  spirit  of  progress,  the  old  is  giving 
way  to  the  new,  and  results  are  amply  proving 
that  Mexico  niill  in  time  occupy  quite  as  prom- 
inent a  place  among  the  agricultural  countries 
of  the  world  as  among  those  noted  for  their 
mineral  wealth. 

Agricttitural  ProducSs,-r  In  1903  the  princi- 
.pal  agricultural  products  were: 

Rke    ti,9i8,6« 

Corn    Si,,6J,96a 

Coffee    11  ^40.5  IS 

Vtnilla  bcBiu    7S4633 

Bruuly  from  cane 10.933,74) 

Brandy  from  grapu ii5>94< 

Brand),  from  eoin 6j5,Si6 

Cbili   pepperi."' dried! '.!'.:!!!'!!'.!!!!!!!!!         i.i>,i;^ 

Chili  peppcn,  green..... 3,810,196 

Garbanio*,  pcaa  for  hoia 1,469.301 

Meical,  liquor  from  the  Maruey  plant. . . .  f  ,324i954 

Barley    6,641,181 

Wheal    19-J35.784 

Tobacco   4.541.581 

Hcnequeri    4i,oe7,B5» 

Chick  peaa    i.377.075 

Cacao   1 ,388,634 

Tei^uila,  brandy  from  the  Maguey  plant. .  1,139,370 

PMnul/"™.^'^".'.'.'.'.'.  ".■.■.■.■.■.'.■.■.■.■.■.  ■.*.■.■.:  633:744 

Sweet  polatoel   646.051 

Friioles,   table   bean* io,i7S.93o 

Halias,  another  vaiitMy  of  bean 3.590,117 

mJimms' '.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.'.■.'.■.■.■.■.■.".■.■.'.'.■.■.'.■  .■.'.■.■  6.4?7l374 

Iriih  potatoes 713.^36 

Rye    , I66.S77 

Oali    34,898 

Common  pulnuc  3,j3i.539 

Superior  pulque   9,489.374 


The  total  value  of  the  57  varieties  of  fruits 
produced  in  the  republic  in  igoj  was  $6,700,000, 
and  of  the  30  varieties  of  vegetables.  $1,588,000. 
There  were  8,083  haciendas  or  large  farms,  34,- 
958  ranches  or  small  farms  and  109.378  unclassi- 
fied. There  were  employed  on  these  farms  of 
all  classes,  1425,135  laborers,  of  whom  1,358.165 


were  males  and  66,970  were  females.  Number 
of  hectaras  of  land  under  cultivation  and  not 
irrigated,  10,605,88?;  irrigated,  1,550,980;  in 
pasture  48,762,849;  timber  land  17,786,715.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  1900  there  were  in  the  entire 
republic,  479  square  leagues  of  thick  forests, 
18,134  square  leagues  of  ordinary  wooded  land, 
and  4o3J3  leagues  of  uncultivated  land.  The 
area  especially  suited  for  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  is  estimated  at  52,000  square  miles,  and 
includes  the  Stales  of  Michoacan,  Mexico,  Chi- 
huahua, Fuebla,  Jalisco,  Guanajuato,  Aguas- 
calientes,  San  Luis  Potosi.  Coahuila,  Quereiaro 
and  Zacatecas,  In  these  States  three  crops  can 
be  successfully  grown  in  two  years,  averaging 
30  bushels  to  the  acre  each.  With  the  aid  of 
irrigation,  not  only  this  grain  but  all  others  can 
be  successfully  grown  in  very  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  republic. 

From  1897  to  1901,  inclusive,  the  total  pro- 
duction of  corn  in  Mexico  was  472,549,643 
bushels,  valued  at  $431,908,840.  In  the  last  year 
named,  the  highest  price  realised  ($3.)8  per 
bushel)  was  reported  from  the  Stale  of  Tamauli- 
pas,  and  the  lowest  (53c.  per  bushel)  from  the 
Territory  of  Tepic.  The  higher  figure  named 
was  due  to  a  corner  and  the  lower  chiefly  to  a 
lack  of  proper  transportation.  The  leading  corn 
States  in  1903,  as  per  official  reports,  were: 
Jalisco,  $8,770,076;  San  Luis  Polosi,  $7343.751; 
Guanajuato,  $7,650,807;  Veracruz,  $6,942,562; 
Puebla  $5,315,948;  Mexico,  $4Am.8o3  ;  Guerrero, 
$4J59.823 ;  Michoacan,  $4,325,706 ;  Durango,  $3,- 
343,226;  Hidalgo,  $3,037,027;  Queretaro,  $2,951,- 
380;  Zacatecas,  $2,917,267. 

The  leading  wheat  states  were ;  Guanajuato, 
$3,634,749;  Michoacan,  $3,617,792;  Puebla,  $3.- 
095,199;  Coahuila.  $1,803,870;  Queretaro,  $1.- 
052,460;  Mexico,  $1,385,122;  Chihuahua,  $1,039.- 
482;  TIaxcala,  $1/127,775. 

The  leading  tobacco  states  were:  Veracruz, 
$2,142,005:  Oaxaca,  $759.a84;  Hidalgo,  $408,- 
761  ;  Chiapas.  $383,990.  Vanilla:  Puebla,  $428,- 
833;  Veracruz,  $338,4oa  Fine  pulque:  TIaxcala, 
$3,524,550;  Hidalgo,  $3,025^82;  Mexico,  $2,504,- 
766.  Henequen:  Yucatan,  $29,563,534;  Cam- 
peche.  $11,481,597,  Haba  beam:  Michoacan, 
$l,2lft742;  Mexico,  $1,005,206,  FriJoUs:  Vera- 
crut,  $1^90,574;  Puebb,  $1,263,978;  Jalisco, 
$996,337.  Sasar  cane:  Veracruz,  $5-369-577- 
Morelos,  $1,2.1^184;  Puebla,  $945.8gS.  Barley: 
Mexico,  $2,648,934;  Puebla,  $1,423,709;  Hidalgo, 
$827,628.  Coffee:  Veracruz.  $7,825,387:  Chi- 
apas, $1,698,797;  Oaxaca,  $542,762:  Cacao: 
Tabasco,  $751,866;  Chiapas,  $610,897.  Sugar: 
Morelos.  $6432.597;  Veracruz,  $3,104,269;  Mi- 
choacan. $1,363,099;  Puebla,  $1,174,940;  Jalisco. 
$966,825.  Rice:  Morelos,  ^34,568;  Michoacan, 
$560,613:  Puebla.  $457,462:  Veracruz.  $370,111. 
Cotton:  Coahuila,  $5,260,332:  Durango,  $i,772.- 
864.  Brandy  from  sugar  cane:  Jalisco,  $3,503,- 
847.  Veracruz.  $2,900,120;  Morelos,  $1,123,826; 
Puebla,  $684,128. 

Live  Slock.— The  live  stock  industry  has  ex- 
perienced important  growth  in  the  past  few 
years,  present  indications  leaving  no  doubt  that 
it  is  destined  to  become,  in  the  near  future,  one- 
of  the  most  profitable  in  the  republic.  As  far 
back  as  1883,  there  "roamed  over  an  area  of 
300,000  square  miles  in  the  northern  part  of  the- 
country,"   according  to   a   well  known   writer, 
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«i,SOo,000  cattie,  2,5O0,DOO  goats,  1,000,000  sheep, 
i,ooo,Qoa  horses  and  500,000  mules,  and  there 
were  20,574  cattle  rancbes  in  the  republic,  valued 
at  $515,000,000."  Between  the  cities  of  Jalapa 
and  Veracruz,  and  between  Veracruz  and  Cor- 
doba, great  numbers  of  cattle  arc  to  be  seen 
from  passing  railway  trains,  their  sleek  and  well 
rounded  sides  testifying  to  the  excellenre  of  the 

frasses  which  are  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  that 
avored  section  df  the  republic.  And  this  is 
only  an  illustration  of  similar  scenes  in  other 
sections  of  the  same  state,  and  for  that  matter 
in  most  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Great  Estates. —  The  principal  agricul- 
tural need  of  Mexico,  and  which  may  be  consid- 
ered an  offset  to  the  wonderful  natural  advant~ 
ages  of  soil  and  climate,  is  the  division  and  sub- 
division of  the  great  estates  which,  from  the 
picturesque  point  of  view,  have  long  been  and 
unfortuuately  still  continue  to  be  one  of  the 
country's  most  interesting  characteristics.  It  is 
not  possible  for  any  country,  however  favored 
by  nature,  to  even  approximately  reach  its  agri- 
cultural possibilities  so  long  as  its  most  pro- 
ductive lands  are  held  in  enormous  tracts  by  a 
few  wealthy  "hacendados*  who  only  cultivate 
an  inGnitesimal  part  of  their  holdings  and  have 
neither  need  nor  ambition  to  make  each  acre 
produce  close  up  to  the  limit  of  its  capability. 
The  'farms*  of  Mexico,  under  existing  condi- 
tions are  really  princely  estates,  frequently  num- 
bering their  acres  far  up  into  the  hundreds  of 
thousands,  while  not  producing  a  tenth  part  of 
the  returns  possible  under  the  system  prevailing 
in  agricultural  communities  which  have  realty 
become  rich  and  have  added  their  proper  quota 
to  the  wealth  of  the  world.  Their  owners  are 
loth  to  dispose  of  any  part  of  their  holdings, 
which  in  most  cases,  have  descended  from  father 
to  son  through  a  long  lioe,  and  have  come  to  be 
regarded  as  inseparable  from  the  family  name 
or  proprietorship.  Herein  is  found  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  so  few  practical  farmers  of 
moderate  means  emigrate  to  Mexico.  They  are 
neither  able  nor  disposed  to  buy  a  great 
'hacienda,*  and  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to 
secure  desirable  land  in  small  quantities  and 
favorable  localities  under  existing  conditions, 
except  by  combining  as  a  colony,  purchasing  a 
large  tract  and  dividing  it  into  farms  suited  to 
individual  requirements. 

Public  Lands. —  There  are  still  government  or 
public  lands  to  be  had,  but  most  of  these  are 
somewhat  removed  from  the  advantages  of  rail- 
way communication,  a  favorable  market  and 
social  and  educational  privileges.  Some  25,000,- 
000  acres  of  public  lands  yet  remain  to  be  dis- 

Ksed  of,  the  prices  of  which  are  annually  fixed 
the  government.  For  the  fiscal  year  1905-06 
these  were  as  follows,  by  states  and  territories, 
per  hecura  (2471  acres)  ; 

Afn»c»l[<nte»   U  as 

Cunpccbe   I  So 

Co»hoil»     1   00 

Colim*    a  « 

QiiliDotiua   1  00 

Durinio   I  go 

Guaiufsito    3  Ji 

Gtiertero    ..,..--...-.-....- ',. 1   10 

H«^   I  11 

Micb«««ii    I  »S 

Uorcloi   4  so 


NuevD  Leon   ti  « 

QuereUro    3  as 

San  Luil  Polfoi 3  aS 

Sinaloa 1  10 

Sgnora    1  00 

Tanuulipu   i  <» 

TiMCalii    a  as 

?sr. :::::::::::::::::::::::::;::;:;:::::  '.S 

ZBUIecia  I  15 

Federal  DiMHcl   i  60 

Territory  of  Tepic a  0* 

Territory  of  Lower  California 6s 


Until  the  dose  of  the  War  of  Independence 
these  lands  were  held  by  the  Spanish  Crown  or 
the   Catholic   Church. 

Coitn/,-y  Property. —  In  the  year  1903  the 
government  reported  the  value  of  rustic  or 
country  proper^  in  the  several  states  and  terri' 
tories,  as  follows : 

AgusKalientes   t3-Slo.46l  77 

Cunpeche    3.415,064  Ji 

Coahuila  9.7»9.M»  <" 

Colima     i,486.SJ2  00 

ChihS^hui' ■.■.■.■.'.■.■.■.■.■.'.■. v. '.'.'.'. ■.'.'.'. '.'.'.'.;       e^gSaiaji  00 

Guanajuato  ■.■.■.■.*.■.',■,*,■,■,'.■.'.■.■.■,'.■,■.■.■.'.■.','.■  3ilsj4!oiS  0« 

Guerrero    j.all.STS  00 

Hid&lgo    18,713,771  76 

JaUsco sa,  13I.778  00 

Mexico    ja.7Bi,ia7  M 

Michoacan    1J.599.481  00 

Moreloa    7.3I4.DI3  34 

Nuevo  Leon  7,070.564  43 

Oaiaca    17,100.470  vS 

PuebU    3I.s83,8oS  j6 

Sueretaro    11.947.32900 

in  Luia  Poteai 17,500,000  00 

Sinaloa     5,595,000  00 

Sonora     5.743.457  85 

Tabuco   8.168,735  16 

Tamaulipa*   8,413.076  00 

TUxcala    8.M  3.497  94 

Veraemi    «o.g6o,695  91 

Yneatui    15.141.66*  6« 

Zacatecai    16,3.19.09466 

Teniioty  of  Tepic 3.960,515  iS 

Lo**r  California 3.7i3.70J  as 

Federal  Diitrict  37.400.6jS  40 

It  is  probably  safe  to  mark  this  total  valu- 
ation of  country  property  ($503,258^0-33)  up 
to  $600,000,000,  if  not,  indeed,  to  $700,000,000  at 
the  end  of  igo6,  as  the  three  years  that  have 
passed  since  the  foregoing  table  was  prepared 
have  witnessed  greater  advance  in  real  estate 
value  throughout  tlie  republic  than  have  any 
preceediog  six  years. 

Surveying  the  Land. —  It  is  remarkable,  un- 
der the  circumstances  of  prolonged  Spanish  con- 
trol and  succeeding  revolutions  and  rapid 
changes  of  government,  that  in  Mexico  land 
titles  are  probably  as  nearly  invulnerable  as  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  When  this  coun- 
try came  into  her  own  she  soon  realised  that 
she  had  indeed  inherited  .a  wealth  of  uncer- 
tainties and  an  embarrassment  of  riches.  Spain 
had  regarded  herself  as  the  owner  of  all  the 
land  and  had  by  virtue  of  this  assumption 
granted  it  in  princely  tracts  to  favorites,  re- 
gardless of  the  rights  of  others.  As  a  means 
of  avoiding  the  enormous  cost  of  surveying,  the 
government  adopted  the  plan  of  contracting 
with  private  parties  to  survey  it  for  one-third 
of  the  amount  surveyed.  Up  to  1892  there  had 
been  surveyed  under  this  plan.  50,631.665  hec- 
taras,  or  almost    127,000,000  acres,  and  man^ 
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other  millions  have  since  been  added  to  tbis 
total.  At  this  time  the  work  is  being  actively 
prosecuted  by  an  American  company  in  some  of 
the  west  coast  states,  and  will  doubtless  be 
pushed  to  completion  as  rapidly  as  posiblc. 

Immigration. —  As  far  back  as  1827  Mexico 
began  to  encourage  immigration,  but  no  practi- 
cal or  really  serious  efforts  in  this  direction 
were  made  until  1882.  The  present  colonization 
law  was  enacted  in  1885.  But,  for  the  reasons 
.  herein-before  given,  the  effort  has  not  thus  far 
been  nearly  as  successftil  as  climatic,  soil  and 
other  natural  advantages  justiiied. 

Chief  Industries.— A  brief  reference  to  the 
chief  features  of  the  agricultural  industry  of  the 
country   will  prove   instructive   and   interesting. 

Sugar. —  Although  not  enough  sugar  is  yet 
produced  for  home  consumption  the  industry  is 
growing  quite  rapidly  and  will  soon  contribute 
materially  to  the  volume  of  the  country's  ex- 
ports. The  greater  part  of  the  cane  is  grown  at 
altitudes  above  2,000  feet,  but  the  best  results 
are  obtained  in  the  lower  country,  where  it  ma- 
tures sooner,  and  where  it  may  be  cut  twice 
annually  without  necessitating  replanting  tnore 
than  once  in  upwards  of  ten  years.  In  the 
Cuernavaca  valley,  state  of  Morelos,  the  first 
sugar  estates  were  cultivated  by  negro  slaves, 
bought  at  Veracruz,  at  from  $300  to  $400  each. 
But  the  experiment  proved  unsatisfactory,  and 
free  tabor  was  soon  substituted.  Now  the  plan- 
tations are  worked  chiefly  by  Mexican  labor, 
the  mills  are  supplied  with  modern  machinery, 
and  the  quality  of  the  product  is  rapidly  advanc- 
ing to  the  front  rank  in  quality. 

Tobacco. —  This  industry  is  also  developing 
great  possibilities.  The  climatic  and  soil  condi- 
tions, especially  in  the  tropics,  are  very  favor- 
able to  the  best  results,  and  whereas  in  Cuba 
the  soil,  after  400  years  of  constant  use  has  be- 
come comparatively  unproductive,  in  Mexico 
no  artiticiai  stimulant  is  needed,  and  the  flavor 
and  aroma  of  the  tobacco  are  conceded  to  be 
superior  to  those  of  the  Cuban  product.  The 
chief  tobacco  states  are  Veracruz,  Oaxaca, 
Hidalgo  and  Chiapas. 

India  Rubber.-^  While  there  has  been  much 
unsatisfactory  experimentation  with  the  rubber 
tree,  the  failures  have  generally  been  chargeable 
to  lack  of  knowledge  or  experience  or  to  the  in- 
troduction of  illegitimate  speculation  at  the  ex- 
pense of  practical  results.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  possibilities  of  proper  methods,  reference  is 
made  to  a  well  known  rubber  plantation  in  the 
state  of  Oaxaca,  consisting  of  200,000  trees  now 
16  years  old,  which  yielded  a  first  crop  valued 
at  $120,000,  and.  according  to  a  distingiiished 
Mexican  authority,  *the  net  profit  on  the  invest- 
ment, after  deducting  entire  coat  of  the  land  and 
all  expenses  up  to  the  first  year  of  harvesting 
(five  years),  has  been  over  $100,000  a  year,» 
or  more  than  400  per  cent  Quite  recently  it 
was  discovered  that  a  plant  knoHit  as  the  Gu*- 
yiile,  which  is  indigenous  to  the  northern  slates 
of  the  republic,  growing  wild  in  enormous 
quantities,  can  be  profitably  uiiliied  in  the  manu- 
facture of  rubber,  and  already  many  factories 
have  been  established  and  a  large  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  the  new  enterprise.  The 
Guavule  rubber,  however,  does  not  yet  command 
as  high  a  price  as  the  other,  though  it  seems 
likely  to  work  quite  a  revolution  in  the  industry. 


Ayave  or  Magvey.—  'i\\n  plant,  from  which 
is  extracted  the  drink  known  as  pulque,  a  white 
juice  having  the  appearance  of  milk,  which  the 
natives  use  in  immense  quantities,  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  feature  of  (he  agricultural 
interest  of  the  central  plateau.  Although  pulque 
contains  only  about  7  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  it  is 
intoxicating  when  drunk  in  large  quantities.  It 
possesses  important  medicinal  qualities,  is  a 
tonic  and  very  nutritive.  From  350  to  700 
agave  or  maguey  fdants  to  the  acre  are  planted. 
They  mature  in  g  years  and  give  milk  for  a 
period  of  about  five  months,  producing  from 
laS  to  160  gallons  of  pulque  each.  The  plants 
cost  about  ^  each  by  the  time  they  have  ma- 
tured, and  give  a  return  of  from  $7  to  $10  each. 
The  pulque  is  secured  by  making  a  cavity  In  the 
centre  of  the  plant,  from  the  top,  large  enou^ 
to  hold  a  few  quarts,  and  is  drawn  out  by  rude 
syphons  once  a  day.  The  leaves  of  the  plants 
sometimes  grow  to  be  12  feet  long  and  weigh 
from  25  pounds  to  100  pounds  each. 

Banana.— Th.U  fruit  is  successfully  grown 
everywhere  in  Mexico  between  sea  level  and  an 
altitude  of  5,000  feet.  It  is  easily  cultivated  and 
very  profitable.  Frequently  a  return  of  $1,000  is 
realized  from  an  outlay  of  $500  in  a  single  sea- 
son. A  plantation  of  1,000  trees,  costing  $500 
will,  under  favorable  conditions,  earn  tnis 
amount,  even  though,  as  at  present,  the  meth- 
ods used  may  be  faulty,  the  care  exercised  in- 
sufficient, and  the  variety  poor.  Realizing  the 
importance  of  material  improvement  in  these 
and  other  details  of  the  industry,  the  govern- 
ment has  recently  taken  measures  to  bring 
about  such  a  result  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Heretofore,  these  details  have  been  generally 
and  sadly  neglected,  resulting  in  the  produc- 
tion of  many  varieties  of  the  fruit  at  the  ex- 
pense of  quality,  reputation,  and  foreign  de- 
mand, as  well  as  of  home  appreciation.  A 
favorable  feature  of  banana  growing  is  the  fact 
that  the  ground  occupied  by  the  trees  may  also 
be  utilized  at  the  same  time  for  the  cultivation 
of  coffee  or  other  profitable  products.  Few 
other  tropical  fruits  develop  and  become  profit- 
able as  quickly  as  does  the  hanana.  Especially 
agreeable  are  some  of  the  smaller  varieties,  al- 
though they  may  not  be  as  much  sought  after 
as  the  larger  and  more  pretentious  ones.  Their 
flavor  possesses  qualities  not  found  in  any  other 
known  variety. 

Oronge.— The  oranges  of  Mexico  are  rapidly 
and  surely  winning  favor  in  the  markets  of 
the  north.    Their  true  worth  has  only  recently 


suiting  increase  of  this  popularity  when  the 
improved  methods  of  cultivation  now  being 
introduced  by  expert  horticulturists  under  di- 
rection of  the  government,  have  had  time  for 
fruition.  Up  to  this  time,  neglect  of  pretty 
nearly  every  detail  of  the  industry  has  been 
the  rule,  and  even  ordinary  care  has  been  the 
exception.  Although  the  orange  finds  favorable 
conditions  in  all  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
states,  the  best  results  thus  far  appear  to  nave 
been  attained  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Chapala,  in 
the  state  of  Jalisco,  and  in  Veracruz,  Yucatan, 
Michoacan,  Sonora,  Morelos,  Durango,  Nuevo 
Leon,  Oaxaca  and  Puebla.     The  leading  pro- 
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>  Leon,  $45,249 :  Oaxaca,  $37,340 ;  Puebia, 
$.1S.<58;  Sinaloa,  ?25.<J7o,  and  Hidalgo,  $24,938- 
Veracruz  did  not  report  Although  the  oranges 
of  La  Baita,  in  the  state  of  Jalisco,  are  con- 
sidered the  best  now  being  produced  in  the 
republic,  they  must  in  due  time  find  competitors 
worthy  of  recog:nition  in  the  product  of 
Michoacan,  Veracruz,  Morelos,  and  other  local- 
ities equally  favored  by  Nature  and  only  re~ 
quiring  reasonable  care  and  approved  methods 
of  cultivation.  The  best  results  arc  secured  at 
elevations  below  2.500  feet.  The  trees  begin 
bearing  vhen  three  or  four  years  old  and  in- 
crease until  the  12th  or  isth  year.  Frost  never 
occurs  in  any  of  the  orange  growing  states. 

Ltmon. — It  is  doubtful  if  any  product  in- 
digenous to  the  Eoil  of  Mexico  has  been  as 
sadly  neglected  as  the  lemon.  So  largely  has 
it  been  relegated  toward  the  lower  end  of  the 
list  of  tropical  fruits,  in  favor  of  the  lime,  that 
it  can  with  difficulty  be  obtained  in  the  mar- 
kets, and  when  found  is  generally  unsatisfac- 
tory in  quality.  And  this,  notwithstanding  the 
existing  very  favorable  renditions  of  soil  and 
climate  and  the  increasing  demand  in  the 
world's  markets.  According  to  government  re- 
ports the  little  state  of  Morelos  produced  $60,- 
627  worth  of  lemons  in  1903,  out  of  a  grand 
total  of  $101327  worth  for  the  entire  republic. 
But  one  other  state  (Yucatan),  exceeded  $10,- 
<no  worth,  its  product  being  valued  :.t  $12,200. 

Limes. — This  remarkably  successful  rival  of 
the  lemon,  in  Mexico,  is  grown  chiefly  in  the 
states  of  Guanajuato,  Puebia,  Michoacan,  Mex- 
ico, Jalisco,  Oaxaca,  Gvierrero  and  San  Luis 
Potosi.  Twenty-two  states  produced  $145,841 
worth  in  1903,  according  to  government  reports, 
which,  however,  do  not  include  Veracruz.  Of 
this  amount  Guanajuato  is  credited  with  $45,- 
021.  The  lime  of  Mexico  is  of  very  excellent 
qnalitv.  but  like  the  lemon  and  the  orange,  can 
be  greatly  improved  by  the  adoption  of  proper 
methods  of  cultivation  and  the  exercise  of  rea- 
sonable care. 

Pineapple, — In  the  production  of  this  fruit 
Mexico  excels  and  is  constantly  advancing.  The 
towns  of  Cordoba  and  Amatlan,  in  the  state  of 
Veracruz,  have  long  been  noted  for  the  site  and 
quality  of  the  pineapple  grown  in  the  regions 
round  about  them.  The  fruit  is  also  success- 
fully grown  in  the  states  of  Puebia,  Hidalgo, 
•  -basco,  Chiapas,  Oaxaca,  Morelos,  Guerrero, 
Mkhoaean,  Colima,  and  Jalisco,  and  the  terri- 
tory of  Tepic.  It  prospers  most  at  elevations 
of  a,ooo  to  3.000  feet.  Was  cultivated  before 
the  conquest.  Its  leaves  have  for  centuries  been 
utilized  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  manu- 
facture, though  by  crude  methods,  of  rope, 
twine,  thread,  mats,  baggii'g.  hammocks,  paper, 
and  cloth  of  various  colors.  The  value  of  pine- 
apples grown  in  IP03  is  officially  given  as  $84.- 
g32,  the  chief  producers  named  in  the  official 
reports  being  the  territory  of  Tepic  and  the 
states  of  Hidalgo  and  Tabasco.  Again  the 
state  of  Veracruz  is  omitted,  notwithstanding 
that  its  product  doubtless  excels  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  republic.  The  industry,  when  in- 
telligently conducted  is  very  profitable. 


Other    Produc/j.— Included    in    tne    general 

category  of  agricultural  products  and  of  the 
numerous  other  articles  closely  allied  to  them, 
which  are  or  can  be  successfully  cultivated  in 
Mexico,  may  be  mentioned  the  yucca,  or  staroh 
plant,  which  is  said  to  contain  six  times  af 
much  nutritive   matter  as  wheat,  and  which   is 

Sown  principally  in  the  states  of  Veracruz, 
ixaca,  Chiapas,  Tabasco  and  Yucatan ;  chicle, 
or  chewing  gum,  of  which  over  $1,000,000  worth 
has  been  exported  to  the  United  States  in  a 
single  year;  the  mangoe,  one  variety  of  which 
(the  Manilla)  seems  to  combine  aliout  all  the 
more  delicate  and  delicious  flavors  of  all  the 
choice  fruits  of  the  world,  but  which,  being 
very  perishable,  cannot  be  transported  a  great 
distance  without  suffering  serious  depreciation 
in  value.  The  apple,  peach,  and  pear  are  all 
grown  in  various  parts  of  the  republic,  but 
neither  has  yet  been  brought  up  to  anything 
like  the  standard  of  excellence  reached  in  the 
United  States,  notwithstanding  that  almost  all  the 
natural   conditions   are  exceptionally  favorable. 


•A  and  the  varieties  of  which  have  n 
been  improved  in  the  slightest  degree,  but  have 
deteriorated  from  year  to  year.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  reason  why  practically  everything 
grown  in  other  countries,  whether  tropical,  sub- 
tropical or  temperate,  cannot  be  grown  in 
Mexico  with  equal  or  even  greater  success. 

Slocb-raisiHg.—  Tbe  plans  of  northern  Mex- 
ico and  the  valleys  of  the  southern  portion 
offer  most  favorable  opportunity  for  profitably 
engaging  in  the  live  stock  business.  The  cli- 
matic and  other  conditions  are  very  favorable, 
the  grasses  are  most  nutritious.  The  transpor- 
tation rates  and  facilities  are  such  that  cattle 
can  be  raised  in  Mexico  and  shipped  to  the 
markets  of  the  United  Stales  at  a  good  protit. 
An  idea  of  the  increase  of  this  industry  in 
Mexico  may  be  gained  from  the  reports  by 
the  government  of  the  number  exported  annu- 
ally, and  which  show  a  regular  and  very  con- 
siderable increase.  The  Para  grass  of  the 
southern  Mexican  states  is  always  green,  grows 
luxuriantly  and  is  very  nourishing.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  an  acre  of  this,  if  cut,  will  feed  two 
head  of  stock  the  year  round,  and  that  three 
acres  in  pasture  will  fatten  four  head.  Weeds 
will  not  grow  with  it.  Because  of  the  great 
number  of  flies  and  ticks  in  the  low  country, 
very  young  stock  thrives  better  on  the  higher 
plains  of  Durango,  Chihuahua,  Michoacan,  etc. 
Taken  as  a  whole.  Mexico  has  an  abundance 
of  sustenance  to  provide  for  an  enormous  in- 
crease of  her  present  supply  of  live  stock  of 
every  kind.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  Amer- 
ican Republics,  the  states  of  Durango,  Sonora, 
Chihuahua,  Nuevo  Leon,  Coahuila.  Tamaulipas,  . 
Veracruz,  and  Michoacan  constitute  "an  ad- 
mirable field  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  cattle 
industry."  That  the  government  of  Mexico 
earnestly  desires  to  encourage  this  industry  in 
a  general  way,  and  more  especially  to  bring 
?boi!t  the  material  ipiprovement  o(  the  native 
st'ick  of  every  description,  from  'horses  and 
cattle  down  the  king  line  to  turkeys  and 
chidtens,  has  been  evidenced  in  many  practical 
ways.    Therefore  there  is  every  reason  to  an- 
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ticipate  for  it  a  most  prosperous  and  progressive  'han  to  s|>eculate  by  selling'  partly  grown  [danta' 

future.  tions  to  igaoratit  purchasers  for  several  times 

ColtoH.—This    industry    is    confined   to   the  their  actual  value.     The  value  of  the  product 

following  states,  which  iti  the  last  year  reported  for    1903   was   $11440,515,    of    which    Veracruz 

by  the  government,  gave  the  results  here  stated:  produced  S7&Sp38?;   Chiapas,  $1,698,79?;   Oax- 

Goahuila,  $5,260,332;  Durango,  $1,772,864;  Vera-  aca,  $542,762;  San  Luis  Polosi,  $269,745;  terri- 

cniz.  $r73.7i5;  Taraaulipas,  $157,419;  Guerrero,  fry  of  Tepic,  $199,225;  Tabasco,  $165,110,  and 

$148,145^    Chihuahua,   $142,680;    Oaxaca,   $100,-  Hidalgo,  $109,979;  the  other  coffee  states  bring- 

6lz;   territory  of  Tepic,  $55,303;   Sonora,  $41,-  ing  up  the  rear  in  the  following  order  of  pro- 

500;     Sinaloa,     $18,460;     Michoacan,     $16,002;  duction;  Jalisco,  Michoacan,  Morelos.  Guerrero, 

Chiapas.  $16,100.     While  the  natural  condirions  Mexico  and   Cotima.     The  quality  of  Mexican 

awi   possibilities    seem   to   favor   the    rapid   de-  coffee   has  been   materially  improved   in   recent 

velopment  of  the  cotton  industry  in  most  or  all  years,  and  is  now  most  bighlv  regarded  in  the 

of   the   states   named,   it   is   probable   that   lack  markets  and  al  the  firesides  of  the  world.   Many 

of  thoroughness  and   a   disinclination   to   adopt  Americans    are    engaged    in    its    cultivation, — 

the   mosl    modern   methods    will    greatly   delay  especially  in  the  state  of  Veracruz. 
the  accomplishment  of  best  results.     Only  about  Cacao. — In   Colonial  days   the   cultivation  of 

half  the   raw   cotton   required   by   the   mills   of  cacao    received   greater   attention   than    is   now 

the  republic  is  grown  within  its  boundaries.  given  it.     So  highly  prized  was  the  product  of 

Com. — The  fact  that  in  the  year  1903  Mex-  'he  state  of  Chiapas  at  that  time,  that  it  is  said 
ico  produced  almost  $100,000,000  worth  of  com  'hat  it  was  exclusively  used  by  the  royal  fam- 
leaves  no  doubt  of  its  adaptability  to  the  culti-  "'y  of  Spain,  by  whom  it  was  considered  the 
vatton  of  this  grain.  Although  it  is  the  "  stafi  best  in  the  world.  In  1903  the  stat..  of  Chiapas 
of  life"  with  the  common  people,  but  Mttle  is  produced  cacao  valued  at  $761,320  and  Tabasco 
ground  into  meal,  as  in  the  United  States,  the  $9jr>S96  the  entire  remainder,  amounting  to  but 
mass  of  consumers  preferring  the  old  way  of  $2i.3SO  being  divided  according  to  amount  pro- 
grinding  for  themselves  what  they  require,  on  duced,  between  the  states  of  Veracruz,  Micho- 
the  rough  surface  of  the  ancient  stone  "  matate,"  a  in,  Guerrejo,  Oaxaca,  Puebla  and  the  terri- 
with  the  aid  of  a  "  rolling  pin "  of  the  same  tory  of  Tepic 

material.     Neither  the  ears  nor  the  grain  of  yanitla. —  The  former  profitableness  of  this 

Mexican  corn  grow  as  large  as  does  the  com  industry  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  exten- 

of  the  United  States,  but  the  quality  is  excellent,  sive  manufacture  of  an  imitation  and  cheaper 

all   the  more  important  elements  of  nutrition  article  in  the  United  States,   in  recent  years, 

and  flavor  being  present.  Forn.eTly  the  vanilla  of   Papantla,  in  the  state 

Wheat.—Ai  the  masses   in  Mexico  seldom  ai  Veracruz,  found  ready  sale  at  from  $1500 

indulge  in  wheat  bread  or  other  articles  of  food  to  $18.00   (Mexican  money)   per  pound.     Now 

composed   of  wheat   flour,   this   grain   does   not  if    brings    little    more    than    half    this    amount. 

receive  the  attention   that  is  bestowed   upon  it  The  total  value  of  the  Mexican  vanilla  crop  of 

in   other   countries.      Its   use   is    almost   wholly  1903.   was   only   $758,633,    divided   between   five 

confined    to    the    wealthy    and     upper    middle  states,  as  follows ;    Puebla,  $428,833 ;  Veracruz, 

classes.     While   the  quality   is   hardly  equal   to  $138,400;  Chiapas,  $600,  Jalisco,  $550,  Guerrero, 

that   of   the    recognized    wheat   countries,    it   is  $250.  Antomio  pENAmL, 

very  good   and  no   doubt  can,   through  modem         Director  of  the  General  Bureau  of  Slatislics. 
methods  of  culiivat.on,  the  exercise  of  proper  g    Merico  — Minp,  and  Mining.     So  inri- 

care,   and   reasonable  attentioij  to  the  securing  „,ate[y  associated  with  the  history  of  Mexico,— 

of  varieties  which  are  best  adapted  to  the  sod  an^-jem   and   modcm,-^is   the    mining   industry, 

and   chmatic  conditions,   be   brought   up  to   the  ,hat  it  would  be  impossible  to  exhaustively  or 

"'8""'  ,^""'i?r''  °'  ""^r*-  .  intelligently    consider    either    independently    of 

/llfalfa.—  lh\s  IS  a  luxuriant  grower   m   al-  the  other.     It  cannot  be  doubted  that  centuries 

most    every    part    of    the    republic —especially  before  the  conquest   of   the  country  by   Cortez. 

when    cultivated   by   irngation.-^ind    is   a   very  the  native  Indians  had  formed  a  more  or  less 

profitable    industry.      In    many   regions    several  intelligent  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  precious 

crops   can   be    successfully    grown    in   a    single  metals   which,   in   a  crude   way,   they  extracted 

year.     In  fact   the  prevailing  conditions  of  soil  from   the   earth   and   fashioned   into   articles   of 

and    climate   are    very    favorable,    not    only    to  personal   adornment.      This   knowledge,   though 

alfalfa,   but   to  almost  all   fattening  grasses   as  simple  and  superficial,  had  served,  together  with 

"ell.  their  natural  cunning,  to  impress  upon  (heir  un- 

Rice. — This   grows   well    in   Mexico   without  tutored  minds  the  importance  of  guarding  from 

inundation.     The  total  production  in   1903  was  their   conquerors   the   secret  of  the  exact  loca- 

oSBcially  valued  at  $3,000,000.     Of  this   amount  tions  of  the  rich  deposits  ihey  had  discovered, — 

$934,568  was  realized  by  the  state  of  Morelos,  a    secret    which    was    only    drawn    from    them 

$560,613    by    Michoacan,    $457,462    by    Puebla,  t!irough  fear  and  cruelty.    How  thoroughly  and 

$370,111   by  Veracruz,  $i94.ca'5  by  Colima,   and  profitably    this    information    has    been    utilized 

$109,64^  by  the  territory  of  Tepic.     The   other  from  that  time  to  the  present  in  the  acquisition 

rice   states,  in   the  order  of   amount   produced,  of  wealth  is  shown  by  the  estimates  of  produc- 

were  Jalisco,   Chiapas,  Tabasco,   Guerrero,  Ta-  tion   of  the   precious   metals,   which   have   from 

maulipas,  Oaxaca,  and  San  Luis  Potosi.  time  to  time  been  made  and  published  by  various 

ColFee.~Onc  of  the  leading  products  of  the  authorities   of   generally   accepted    reliability,   a 

country    and    very    profitable    when    cultivated,  few  of  which  are  here  given; 
harvested  and  prepared  for  the  market,  by  per-  One  of  these  gives  the  total  production  of  the 

sons  of  experience  who  are  actuated  by  the  sole  precious  metals    from   1537  to   1880,  as  $3,881,- 

desire  to  secure  the  best  possible  results  rather  380,000;  another,  for  the  same  period,  as  $4.oS3i- 
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Sno/no;  another,  for  th«  period  from  IS37  lo  ^if447-  This  was  exclusive  of  $300,000  coined 
18S4,  ai  $3,220^363,000;  another,  for  the  period  by  Viceroy  Mendoza,  31,667,  by  Seizor  Ayllon, 
from  1493  to  1893  (silver  alone),  as  $5/»o,ooo,-  and  $4,000,000  in  nickels,  coined  during  the 
000:  another,  for  the  period  from  1537  to  18S0,  presidency  of  Genera]  Gonzales, 
as  $2,970,000,000;  another  estimates  the  entire  The  exports  of  minetaii  during  the  fiscal 
output  in  370  years  as  $3,847,340^0.  year  I9<U^S  were:  Gold,  $13,696,145,45;  sil- 
From  this  confusing  variety  of  estimates  the  ver,  $65,523,645.70;  copper.  $29,803420.63;  lead, 
reader  must  choose  for  himself;  or,  what  is  $5,504,669.11;  other  minerals,  $1,110,361.39;  to- 
safer,  ascertain  the  average  and  add  at  least  25  tal,  $115,638,243.28;  a  decrease  of  $3,617,916-67 
Eer  cent,  to  cover  the  probable  deficiency  caused  as  compared  with  1903-04.  In  the  first  eight 
y  the  incompleteness  of  'otals.  resulting  from  months  of  1905-06.  the  exports  of  minerals 
ignorance,  carelessness,  neglect,  or  design.  In  were:  Gold,  $22,208,440.47;  silver,  85,037,609.05; 
fact  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  considerable  addi-  copper,  $20,258.902.23 ;  lead,  $3,646,295.77 ;  anti- 
tion  to  most  statistical  reports  or  estimates  mory,  $688,652,96;  iinc,  $148,211.99;  other  min- 
given  out  in  this  country,  whether  official  or  eral  products.  $268,754-34;  total  $107,246,049.4^^ 
otherwise.  The  following  figures,  however,  cor-  or  $47,608,434.06  more  than  in  the  correspond- 
rectly  represent  the  coinage  of  precious  metals  ing  months  of  1904-05. 

1^  the  mints  of  Mexico  from  1537  to  1896  incio-  In    1891    there    were    in    the    republic    11 

sive. — a  period  covering  359  years;  mints,    which    were    located    respectively    at 

Period.                                                  Silser.  Gold                       Copper.                    Tolili. 

ISJ7  to   I71I $8.4«r,950  $7S«io6r.4!S                 t»0o,«3               9j6o,Ti<.v>6 

IMS  to   wi i«.S8o,oi4  44i.6s9.ai'  <6r,jifi,aas 

ijjl  lo  iSii 40,391.447  888,s6j.»B9                    34i.89J                 ojB.iBS.jaj 

iSii  to   1873 45.59S.OM  7sS.83i.os4                S,'3i.i77                 809,655.151 

1873  to   l89i Ti.;6i,aBa  SS7.s8i,fi9D                    lo^.a^S                 i6f.]«Jko6( 

TottU, - tiz5,937,Sii  (3,3(8,664,400              $S,9Bi,m6            t3,53»-S!t3,>77 

The  exports  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  from  Alamos   in  the  state  of  Sonora ;  Culiacan,  in  the 

1S88-89  to   1902-03,  inclusive,  were  as  follows:  state  of  Sinaloa;   Chihuahua,  Durango,  Guana- 

Toi»i  Gold  juato,   Guadalajara,    HermosiJlo,    Mexico    City, 

FiK.1               Cold             Silver             '£'',?."''"  Oaxaca,  San  Luis  Polosi,  and  Zacatecas.  Under 

\e»r..               Bollion.         ^f^"™'            .,„";*  "*«  recently  adopted  monetary  laws  these  have 

iffiS::::;:       "AfS       "AS          V,i&  .".bjen  closed  =„„,  ,h.  on.  I„  M„ico  city, 

1890-91 612.618        6,731,117           7,363.833  which  will  continue  to  be  operated  indefinitely. 

■Jsi-a* fi'-iV         *.5S9p668             7.3'i.o75  It  is  equipped  with  the  most  modern  machinery 

'.IjjiSJ::::::         ',ll'w         t'tTA             I'^tt-^?  ^nd  appliances.     The  government  is  now  having 

"894-93 4,'3?i645        18.803,867           iii,943,sia  a  considerable  portion  of  its  new  coins  made  at 

'89S-9S s.'46,4i8        »6,34s,i6o           31,391.578  mints  in  the  United  Stales. 

;&::::::      iiilltt        lllV,-:4l           V^iVA^l  ,     The  historian  Humboldt,  than  whom  no  man 

1898.99 7.347.760       40,ji9,os4           47,77(5,814  has  cvct  better  known  Mexico,  or  more  justly 

1899-1900 —      Z'"S.''s       s=.'>6."84          59.341.899  or    correctly    estimated    its    natural    resources, 

'.So™:::::;      l"^'^        4^;oii'.°33           sr.'el:^"  declared   that   it   was   destined  to   become   <the 

190J-03: : : : -' :     nijo6:B39       jB^jjfil?^?           391483:636  treasure    house    of    the    world-"     In    the    years 

'9°3' iiii77,7S4        83,317,746            93.495. soo  that  have  followed  his  residence  and  investiga- 

''"■'■''5 (3.696,146       65,3^3.643           79,a>9,79i  tions   in   the   country,   there   have   accumulated 

The  total  silver  product  of  the  world  from  1493  abundant  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and  soundness 

to  1895  is  stated  to  have  been  $10,345,688,700,  of  his  prophesy.       He  might  reasonably  have 

of  which  about  one-half  was  supplied  by  Mex-  based  liis  opinion  upon  the  fact  that  a  single 

ico.    Accepting  the  records  of  the  past  and  the  'ode  in  one  of  three  districts  which  together 

conditions  and  indications  of  the  present  in  con-  a^ded  to  the  world  s  wealth  $252,000,000,  or  an 

nection  with  this  remarkable  showing,  there  is  average    of    more   than    $1,000,000    per    annum 

certainly  every  reason  to  anticipate  an  indefi-  between   the  years    1556  and    1803.    And  this 

nite   continuance  of   this   enormous  production,  '^    only    one   of   innumerable   instances   of   the 

if  not  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  pro-  wonderful  productiveness  of  the  mines  of  Mex- 

portion   to   be   credited   to   this   country   in  the  ^O-     The  district  of  Zacatecas  contributed  over 

years  to  come.     Nor  is  the  increase  confined  to  $810,000,000  toward  the  total  production  of  the 

silver.     Between   the   years    1897   and    1901    the  country  between  1548  and  1900.     The  output  of 

exporution  of  gold,  by  Mexico,  increased  from  98?   mines   in    1897   was   $53,755.695 ;    of    1.138 

$3.9aa,3O0  in  the  former  year,  to  $8,595,353   ""  •"!""■  !"  '^.  !'  *3=  f^''^'^'  """^  ?^^■■'i 

the  latter;   and  of  copper,   from  $6,152,202  to  mines,  m  1899.  it  was  $89,044,906.  or  a  total  of 

$10,177,732;    the   total   product   of  gold,   silver,  $207,930,441   m  the   three  years  named.     In  the 

copper,  and  lead  in  1901  being  $97,000,000  — the  same  period,  the  smelters  and  haciendas  of  the 

greatest  in  the   history  of  the  country   to  that  republic,  which  numbered  249  jn   18OT,  had  m- 

time.     From  1874-75  to  1894-9S  inclusive,  Mex-  creased   to   335    m    1898,   and   lo   358   in    1809, 

ico   exported  $616,741,920  of  silver   and  coined  treated   ores   lo   the   value  of  $2 1 6,2^,952..    In 

$541,02^630.     The  exrwrtation  of  stiver  ore  did  1903     there     was     produced    by     1 098     mines, 

nSt  begin  until  in  the  fiscal  year  i88fr-87.     Up  to  ^^'^^V^''!^,^^'^    Tifnr. 

31   Dec.   1888  there  had  been  coined  in  the  re-  treated  $115,602,860  worth  of  ore                        _ 

™,i.i:,-    «.«-7ci«ii    *nlfl-    tixiiiiQOAi    silver  The  leading  states  in  the  production  of  mm- 

•The  reMon  why  Hie  ficurc*  relating  to   silver  bul-  huahua,    $0401,251;     Coahuila.    }6,96l,SSI ;     Za- 

lion  for  the  fiscal  year  1904-03  arpear  "  '™;  ^  'l;^  catecas,   $6,252,196.     The   leading   States   In   the 

^fJd  In  the  «un"r7oV"c"im(e  purpoKi.  '  value  of  ore  smelted  or  treated  were:     Nuevo 
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L«on,  $33,596^3:  Agoaacalientes,  $20,135^05; 
Sonora,  $13,329^141  Durango,  $11,858,014;  Ja- 
lisco, $7,218,176;  territory  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, $7,107403;  Hidalgo,  $6,546,775;  Coahuila, 
$^,679^.  The  total  product  in  1903  was  chiefly 
<nvided  between  the  different  metals  and  com- 
binations of  metals,  as  follows : 

Gold  and  silver  in  coRibmaiion t4'.:iB,M7 

Cold,  dlvci.snd  lead  in  combinalion 8,1181,977 

Gold,  lilvcr,  and  copper  in  combination i,Sj4,iSi 

'°:^-!^'::;  ,iS;i 

3i"7.SOS 

Silver  and  copper  in  combinatioD ...!!!  i ! !  >l^77[4i° 
Silver,  copper,  and  lead  in  combintlion. .. .       1,010.837 

The  principal  gold  producing  states  in  1903 
were,  in  the  order  here  named:  Chihuahua, 
9640,900;  Sonora,  $209470;  Zacatecas,  $182,000; 
Sinaloa,  $136,139;  Durango,  $112410.  The  prin- 
cipal silver -producing  states  were:  Hidalgo. 
$4/156,181;  Durango,  $1,791434;  Zacatecas, 
$1,708,234;  Chihuahua.  $1,640,000;  Sonora. 
$1418,983;  San  Luis  Potosi,  $1,160,592.  The 
principal  copper-producing  states  were:  So- 
nora, $6,804,596;  Puebla,  $2,157,655;  territory 
of  Lower  California,  $1,130,828;  Zacatecas, 
$1,084,876.  The  leading  iron -producing  states 
were:  Durango,  $513,000;  Jalisco,  $74,625; 
Nuevo  Leon,  $43,892.  Cold  and  silver  in  com- 
bination: Hidalgo,  $15,031,652;  Mexico,  $5438,- 
8s3;  Chihuahua,  $5,046,121;  Sonora,  $4,003,939; 


.....„,-     ,     ,  ;,  $1,195.- 

243.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper,  in  combination: 
Durango,  $1,059^543 ;  Coahuila,  $296,542 ;  Chi- 
apas, $178,895;  Sonora,  $145,000.  Cold,  silver, 
and  lead,  in  combination ;  Durango,  $7,045,- 
153;  Zacatecas,  $r,35i,953;  Chihuahua,  $256,866. 
Gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron,  in  combination: 
San  Luis  Potosi,  $i,oog^ooo;  Durango,  $12,000. 
Silver  and  lead,  in  combination :  Coahuila, 
$1402,077;  Chihuahua, $772,370;  Durango,  $311,- 
498 ;  Michoacan,  $146,798 ;  San  Luis  Potosi, 
$145,382.  Silver,  lead,  and  iron,  in  combina- 
tion; Nuevo  Leon,  $1,200440:  Coahuila,  $505,- 
250;  Chihuahua,  $159,288.  Silver,  copper,  and 
lead,  in  combination:  Coahuila,  ^30,677.  Sit- 
ter and  copper,  in  combination ;  Sonora.  $810,- 
400;  Coahuila,  $191,658;  San  Luis  Potosi,  $162,- 
500;  Durango,  $109,592.  Lead  and  iron,  in 
combination:  Nuevo  Leon,  $116,000.  Coal,  and 
coke:  Coahuila,  $3472407;  Veracruz,  $45,384- 
In  1904-oS  large  quantities  of  zinc  were  pro- 
duced by  the  states  of  Nuevo  Leon,  Coahuila, 
and  Chihuahua.  This  industry  promises  to  he- 
come  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  republic. 

Mexico's  production  of  gold,  silver,  and  cop- 
per alone,  for  the  year  1904.  is  given  as  $117,- 
147.351,  placing  the  country  first  in  silver,  sec- 
ond in  copper,  and  fifth  in  goM  among  all  the 
countlies  of  the  world. 

The  mining  of  gold  has  been  neglected  be- 
cause of  the  greater  ease  and  more  satisfactory 
results  attending  the  development  of  the  more 
extensive  and  widely  distributed  deposits  of 
silver.  In  recent  years,  however,  the  interest 
in  gold  mining  has  been  somewhat  increased, 
especially  in  the  stale  of  Guerrero,  by  the 
greater  efficiency  of  modern  methods  and  me- 
chanical appliances. 

When  the  question  of  cheap  fuel  in  this 
rountry  has  been  satisfactorily  solved,  the  min- 


ing of  iron,  which  hat  been  almost  entirety 
neglected,  will  undoubtedly  receire  its  fall  share 
of  attention.  It  is  estimated  ^rat  there  is 
enough  of  this  metal  in  the  republic,  deposited 
beneath  and  near  the  surface,  to  snpply  the 
needs  of  the  world.  In  the  state  of  Durango, 
there  is  a  hill  or  mountain  4,8cx]  feet  long  and 
640  feet  high,  which  is  composed  of  70  per  cent, 
pure  iron,  and  is  said  to  contain  30a.ooo/X)0 
tons  of  solid  ore,  without  going  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  surrounding  plain.  The  depth  of 
this  deposit  can  only  be  guessed.  The  iron  is 
highly  magnetic  in  character.  If  further  de- 
velopment of  the  coal  deposits  existing  in  Coa- 
huila, and  I>e1ieved  to  exist  in  Puebla,  Oaxaca, 
Sonora.  Michoacan,  Veracruz,  Gucrr^o,  Ja- 
lisco,  Tiaxcala,  Hidalgo,  Tamaulipas.  and 
Nuevo  Leon,  sliould  confirm  the  value  now 
claimed  for  them,  both  as  to  quantity  and  qual- 
ity, there  is  reason  to  anticipate  great  activity 
in  the  near  future,  in  the  practical  utilization  of 
the  enormous  deposits  of  iron  in  this  country. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  Mexican 
department  of  Fomento,  for  1903,  there  were  in 
operation  in  that  year  1,098  mines  of  various 
kmds,  as  follows :  359  gold  and  silver  in  com- 
bination; 174  silver;  III  silver  and  lead  in  com- 
bination; 7<)  copper;  58  gold;  54  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  in  combination ;  50  silver,  lead,  and 
iron  in  combination ;  42  gold,  silver,  and 
lead  in  combination ;  36  silver  and  copper  in 
combination;  15  iron;  13  silver,  copper,  and 
lead  in  combination ;  13  gold,  copper,  and  iron 
in  combination;  12  lead;  it  silver,  lead,  and 
zinc  in  combination;  to  coal;  7  mercury;  7 
gold,  silver,  lead,  and  zinc  m  combination;  6 
gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  in  combination;  6 
lead  and  iron  in  combination ;  s  iron,  zinc,  and 
sulphur  in  combination;  ^  gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead,  and  iron  in  combination;  5  copper  and  iron 
in  combination;  3  gold,  sliver,  and  iron  in  com- 
tnnation ;  3  silver  and  iron  in  combinatkin ;  2 
gold  and  iron  in  combination ;  2  gold,  silver, 
lead,  and  iron  in  combination;  I  antimony;  I 
antimony  and  iron  in  combination;  i  copper 
and  lead  in  combination ;  i  copper,  lead,  and 
iron  in  combination;  i  gold,  copper,  and  lead  in 
combination ;  i  tin ;  i  silver,  copper,  lead,  and 
iron  in  comtiination  ;  1  silver,  iron,  and  manga- 
nese in  combination ;  i  talc.  In  the  working  of 
these  1.098  mines  there  were  employed  86^15 
operatives,  of  whom  81,017  were  men.  856  were 
women,  and  4.942  were  boys. 

Of  the  519  smelters  and  haciendas  which, 
in  igoj,  smelted  or  treated  the  $115,602,860 
worth  of  ores,  127  employed  the  smelting  proc- 
ess; 116.  the  patio  process;  93.  the  amalgmna- 
tion;  56,  the  lixivation;  45,  the  concentration; 
37,  the  plate;  25,  tile  cyanization;  7,  the  smelt- 
ing and  roasting;  5.  the  mattes;  4,  thcleaching: 
and  4.  the  chtorination.  The  distribution  of 
metals,  which  toeether  made  up  the  above  total, 
gave  to  silver.  $67,288,562;  copper.  $2';.285,907 ; 
gold,  $I3.323,154;  metal  concentrates,  $4,684,172; 
lead,  $3.69.1-193;  tailing  concentrates,  $551,116; 
iron,  $297,252 ;  mercury,  $263, 504 ;  antimony, 
$ai6.ooa 

The  metalliferous  belt  of  Mexico  extends 
from  the  state  of  Sonora  in  the  extreme  north- 
western corner  of  the  republic,  in  a  southeast- 
erly direction  to  and  including  the  state  of 
Oaxaca,  the  southern  boundary  of  which  is 
practically  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec    This  great 
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belt  is  i,6oo  miles  lotig  and  250  miles  wide  and  may  make  explorations  for  minerals.  There  is 
includes  the  states  of  Sondra,  Chihuahua,  Sina-  a  prescribed  form  for  making  locations  (de- 
loa,  Duraiigo,  Zacatecas,  Aguascalientcs,  Jalisco,  nouncements),  which  must  be  properly  tilled 
San  Luis  Potosi,  Guanajuato,  Queretaro,  Hi-  out,  signed,  and  submitted  to  the  nearest  *min- 
dalgo,  Mexico,  Michoacan,  Guerrero,  Morelos,  iiig  agent*  of  the  district ;  or  if  there  is  no 
Puebu,  and  Veracruz.  There  are  deposits  in  agent,  then  to  the  local  postmaster.  The  ex- 
Coahuila,  Nuevo  Leon,  and  Tamaiilipas ;  but  pense  of  this  formality  is  only  one  dollar.  After 
these  states  are  not  considered  as  coming  within  the  property  has  been  examined  and  reported  on 
the  boundaries  of  the  mineral  belt  proper.  It  by  an  expert  selected  by  the  "mining  agent*  or 
is  estimated  that  the  state  of  Zacatecas  has  postmaster,  four  months  are  allowed  other  pos- 
alone  produced  in  three  centuries  over  a  thou-  sible  claimants  to  appear  and  present  proofs  of 
sanJ  million  dollars ;  and  in  the  state  of  Oneretaro,  Iheir  claims.  The  experts  receive  an  aTcrage 
a  single  mine,-r-  the  'El  Doctor,"  is  said  to  of  $15  and  traveling  expenses  for  each  claim 
have  paid  to  the  Spanish  government  $18,000,-  examined  and  reported  on,  and  are  allowed  60 
000  in  taxes,  in  two  bundled  years.  Queretaro  days  in  which  to  report.  Notification  of  loca- 
ls known  as  the  opal  state,  because  of  its  posi-  tion  or  denouncement  must  be  published  in  the 
tion  as  the  greatest  producer  of  opals  in  the  official  journal  of  the  district.  The  cost  of  this 
republic.  Among  other  precious  stones  found  is  from  $2  to  $4;  the  entire  expense  of 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  in  considerable  completing  title  seldom  exceeding  from  tio  to 
quamities,  are  the  topaz,  ruby,  emerald,  garnet,  J12  per  claim.  AH  titles  must  be  registered  in 
cornelian,  agate,  sapphire,  jasper,  turquoiae.  and  the  district  in  which  the  properties  are  located. 
amethyst.  For  this  there  is  no  fee. 

The    British    Minister   to    Mexico    in    1827.  The  government  of   Mexico   is  most  liberal 

writing  of  the  mining  industry  ofthc  country  and  considerate  in   its   relations  to  the  mining 

in  that  year,  stated  that  in  Guanajuato,   14,000  industry  and  to  the  men  whose  capital  and  eti- 

mnles  were  in  daily  use  in  mining  operations,  ergies  are  employed  in  its  development.     To  this 

and  that  the  corn  on  which  they  subsisted  some-  fact  must  largely  be  credited  the  confidence  that 

times  cost  from  $2  to  $3.50  per  150  pounds.  has  induced  an  investment  to  the  present  time 

The  Pachuca  mining  district,  jn  the  sUte  of  of  not  less  than  $Soo,ooo,ooo  in  the  mines  and 

Hidalgo,  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  republic  smelters  of  the  republic. 

Its    mines    have    annually    produced    immense  John  R.  SotmiwoiiTH,  F,  R.  G.  S. 

quantities  of  silver  and  gold  for  three  centune*.  Author  of  <The  Mines  of  Mexico  >  published 

and  are  st.    prodticing  at  the  rate  of  from  two  j    authority  of  the  Minister  of  Fomento,  Mmes 

to  three  million  dollars  every  month.    Atithentic  j,J  j  Agriculture 

records,  which  have  been  kept  for  thirty  years  v,     ,          .»       -    ^            t-.        .,     . 

past,  show  this  production  to  have  reached  the  .   i».  Mwico  —  Ifanuf «cturei.     That   Mexico 

enormous  sum  of  one  billion  dollars  in  that  is  rapidly  advancing  as  a  manufacturing  country 

period,   and  is  now  producing  more  than  one-  and  will  soon   take   high   rank   in   this   respect. 

thirtl.  in  value,  of  Mexico's  mineral  output  among  the  other  great  nations  of  the  Amencan 

Mexican  miners  receive  from  fifty  cents  to  contment,   as   she   has   already   done   in  many 

Si  50  a  day  and  are  able  to  work  every  day  in  others,  is  no  longer  open  to  question.  Her  cred- 

the  year  without  discomfort.    Although  some-  "able  exhibits  at  the  great  industrial  exposi- 

what  slow  to  adopt  modern  methods  and  imple-  tions  of  recent  years  have  amply  justified  this 

ments.  they  are,  as  a  class,  faithful  and  efficient  prophecy.     That    these    reSected    great    credit 

operatives  upon   her  artisans,   her  tillers  of   the   soil,   and 

The  mining  laws  of  Mexico  are  considered  her  workers  in  all  departments  of  industry,  is 

as  more  nearly  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  nobly  proven  by  the   fact  that  their  excellence 

mining  industry  in  all  its  phases,  than  do  those  was  recognized  on  these  intermlionally  impor- 

of   any   other   country.     Until    1884   they    were  tant  occasions  by  official  awards  as   follows: 

wholly  Spanish  in  their  origin.    In  that  ^^ear  ffg  „{           jf^  ^f 

the  present  code  was  adopted.     It  gives  mines  city.                              Yrar.           ExhSiiu.        Awu-di. 

in  fee  simple  to  discoverers  who  take  the  pre-    Puii  iW«  j.aiS  m 

scribed    means     for    obtaining  ■  title    to    them.     Chicago 18*3  j,6s8  1,17? 

There  is  no  forfeiture  except  in  case  of  failure     ^^lo '.V.'.:'.     I9S?  ''kU  '"lit 

to  pa.-'  the  annual  tax,  which  has  been  recently  st.  laaim  .'.' .'.'.'.'.'.'.  igu  i.aSi]  1.69s 
reduced  to  six  dollars  per  mining  claim  of  3.47 

acres,   where   twenty-five  or   more  claims   are  The  significance  of  this  showing  is  rendered 

contiguous   and  belong  to  one  person  or  com-  even   more   creditable   to    Mexico   as   a   rapidly 

pany.     Only   J2   per   claim   is    charged    for    all  developing    country    by    the    further    fact    that 

over  twenty-five.     Formerly  the  tax  was  jio  in  these  S.S'Q  awards  represent  a  little  more  than 

all  cases,  and  thi.i  amount  is  still  charged  ex-  46   per   cent   of   the    11,969   exhibits   made.     A 

cept   under    above    conditions.     This    reduction  more   convincing   illustration   of   the   wonderful 

has  effected   a   saving  to   the   mine   owners  of  growth    of    Mexico's    substantial    industries    in 

Mexico  of  over  $4,000,000  annually.     The  rights  recent  years,  or  of  her  prospects  for  the  future, 

of  owners   are  amply  protected   and  are  abso-  than  is  supplied  by  her   achievements   at   these 

lutely  secure.    If  a  person  discovers  a  mine  on  five  great  international  expositions  could  hardly 

hmd  owned  by   another   person,  he  can  only  be  required,  even  by  the  most  pessimistic  slu- 

elaim  the  mineral  and  enough  of  the  surface  to  dent  of  industrial  progress. 

enable  him  to  work  the  mine,  and  must  properly  In  considering  the  possibilities  and  pros- 
compensate  the  owner  of  the  land.  However  pects  of  manufacturing  in  Mexico,  an  encour- 
old  or  valuable  a  mine  may  be,  it  is  subject  to  aging  circumstance  is  the  disfavor  with  which 
relocation  in  case  its  owner  fails  to  comply  the  government  looks  upon  everything  savoring 
with  the  laws.    Any  inhabitant  of  the  country  of  the  modem  idea  of  quadrupling  legitimate 
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profit!  throtigh  the  brutal  power  of  organized 
monopoliea  or  trusts.  Here  honest  and  prop- 
erly    directed    effort,    in    whatever    channel    of 

investment  or  industry,  can  feel  sure  of  justice 
and  protection  gainst  all  evil-disposed  influ- 
ences, whether  in  the  form  of  individual  or 
_  combined  effort.  The  most  serious  obstacle  in 
'  the  pathway  of  the  manufacturer  on  a  large 
scale  is  the  question  of  labor.  But  even  this  is 
gradually  righting  itself.  Immigration  from 
over-populated  countries,  the  introduction  and 
use  of  modern  machinery,  the  spread  of  intelli- 
gence among  the  common  people,  a  better 
understanding  between  employer  and  employed, 
the  advancement  of  the  masses  toward  higher 
ideals,  and  the  civilizing  influence  of  contact 
with  the  prevailing  spirit  of  progress,  all  lend 
toward  better  conditions  in  this  regard.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  only  a  few  years 
ago, —  less  ihan  twenty, —  aboitt  all  the  manu- 
facturing in  Mexico  was  conducted  iii  the  most 
antiquated  and  primitive  way,  without  the  aid 
of  mechanical  training,  technical  knowledge,  or 
modern  machinery  or  appliances.  The  only 
exception  to  this  rule,  so  far  as  the  writer  is 
able  to  recall,  was  the  manufacture  of  cotton, 
which  was  carried  on  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  at  Queretaro,  Orizaba,  Puebla  and 
a  few  other  points  with  the  aid  of  the  best 
equipment  and  in  accordance  with  the  best 
methods  then  known  and  obtainable,  notwith- 
standing that  the  machinery  used  had  to  be 
transported  from  the  port  of  Veracruz  to 
distant  interior  points  over  rough  mountain 
roads,  on  the  backs  of  donkeys  and  peons. 
Now  the  industry  is  the  most  important  in  the 
manufacturing  line  in  the  republic,  and  is  grow- 
ing more  so  with  every  passing  year, —  due 
rather  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  capital 
and  the  building  of  railways  than  to  the  in- 
crease of  cotton  growing,  which  has  by  no 
means  kept  pace  with  the  increased  demand. 
A  single  company,  whose  mills  are  located  at 
Orizaba,  in  the  state  of  Veracruz,  has  a  capital- 
ization of  $15,000,000,  employs  5,000  operatives 
and  pays  more  than  $r,ooo,ooo  annually,  In  divi- 
dends. The  mi!ls  are  owned  by  French  capital- 
ists and  managed  by  an  Englishman ;  the 
looms  are  manned  by  Mexican  operatives,  the 
designers  are  recruited  from  seven  countries 
and  it  operates  more  machinery  on  a  single 
floor  and  in  a  single  room  than  does  any  other 
cotton  mill  in  the  world.  There  has  never 
occurred  a  strike  among  the  operatives,  or  other 
evidence  of  discontent,  and  I  have  the  testimony 
of  the  manager  that  those  in  the  mills  of 
Manchester,  in  England,  are  not  more  expert 
or  faithful  in  their  work. 

According  to  the  latest  reports  obtainable 
the  average  daily  wages  paid  cotton  factory 
operatives  average  from  $1.50  to  $5.00  for  fore- 
men, $0,50  to  $2.00  for  spinner."!,  $0.50  to  $1.25 
for  carders,  $0.50  to  $1.25  for  washers,  $0.40  to 
$r.2S  for  weavers,  $0,50  to  $2,25  for  dyers, 
$1.50  to  $3.00  for  machinists,  So.7S  to  $1.25  for 
firemen,  and  $0.40  to  $1.00  for  hands.  As  shown 
by  (he  Department  of  Fomento  there  were  in 
the  entire  republic  118  cotton  mills  in  1900,  of 
which  g  were  in  the  slate  of  Coahuila,  3  in 
Colima.  I  in  Chiapas,  3  in  Chihuahua,  9  in 
Durango,  4  in  Guanajuato,  2  in  Guerrero,  2  in 
Hidalgo,  5  in  Jalisco,  6  in  Mexico,  5  in  Micho- 
acan,  4  in  Nuevo  Leon,  3  in  Oaxaca,  20  in 


Puebla,  4  in  Queretaro,  i  in  San  Luis  Potofi, 
3  in  Sinaloa,  i  in  Sonora,  7  in  Tlaxcala,  9  in 
Veracruz,  13  in  the  Federal  District,  and  4  in 
the  territory  of  Tepic.  In  the  year  named 
58,4S9p9'3  pounds  of  raw  cotton  were  used  in 
these  mills,  producing  10,841,799  pieces  of 
stamped  and  unstamped  goods  and  4,160,173 
pounds  of  yarn.  The  operatives  employed 
numbered  $21,960.  In  1904,  the  last  year  re- 
ported, the  number  of  mills  in  operation  was 
ii9,  employing  27,706  operatives,  using  63,582,- 
313  pounds  of  raw  cotton  and  producing  12,- 
406,528  pieces  of  stamped  and  unstamped  goods 
valued  at  $42,510,910.  Number  of  operatives 
employed,  27.706.  Of  the  641,060  spindles  120,- 
192  were  old  style  and  520,868  were  modern, 
and  of  the  20,506  looms  4^13  were  old  style 
and  16,293  were  modern.  The  leading  consumers 
of  raw  cotton  were  the  states  Puebla,  15,092,- 
222  pounds;  Veracrui,  13,105^25;  the  Federal 
District,  5,006,927;  Coahuila,  4,357,288;  Mexico, 
3.733455;  Tlaxcala,  3,608,758;  Guanajuato, 
3.38235' ;  Jalisco,  2,950,978;  Durango,  2^85,150; 
Queretaro,  1,613,261;  Nuevo  Leon,  1,546,336; 
Michoacan,  1,385,593;  Oaxaca,  1^54,869;  Chi- 
huahua, 1,145,124.  .  No  other  state  reached 
1,000,000  pounds.  The  total  value  of  the  1904 
product  of  these  cotton  mills  was  $42,510,901.65, 
of  which  $[0,276,335.71  is  credited  to  the  state 
of  Veracruz,  $9,S97,973-5I  to  Puebla,  $5,714.- 
503.45  to  the  Federal  District,  $a,35l,9S8.96  to 
Coahuila.  $2,331.63:93  to  Tlaxcala,  $1,638.- 
058.67  to  Jalisco.  $1,^3,64640  to  Mexico, 
$1,591,675.63  to  Guanajuato,  $1,505,965-58  to 
Queretaro,  and  $1,061,549,88  to  Nuevo  Leon. 

In  1904  there  were  in  the  republic  466  manu- 
factories of  cigarettes  and  cigars,  the  product 
of  which  amounted  to  17,963,0915  pounds  or 
482,776,915  packages  of  cigarettes;  i35,8ao,739 
cigars,  weighing  1,714,389  pounds;  i,93i  pounds 
or  8,375  packages  of  snuff;  ni&>2  pounds  or 
3i2.94iB  packages  of  iine  cut  chewing  tobacco, 
and  29,055  packages  or  10,796  pounds  of  plug 
tobacco.  Of  the  total  production  of  cigarettes 
the  Federal  District  is  credited  with  consider- 
ably more  than  two-thirds,  or  210.156,645  pack- 
ages of  cigarettes  and  49,751,025  cigars.  The 
leading  states  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes, 
in  the  order  of  numbers  made,  are,  5inalt>a, 
Michoacan,  Guanajuato,  Puebla.  Oaxaca,  and 
Veracruz.  In  cigars  Veracruz  leads  the  states 
with  33,313^56  and  is  followed  by  San  Luis 
Potosi  with  13.431609;  Aguascalientes,  9.671,- 
205;  Puebla,  8,074,184,  and  Midioacan,  5.698,886. 
This  industry  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
profitable  in  the  republic,  and  the  product  is 
constantly  advancing  in  quality  as  well  as  in 
quantity. 

A  comparatively  new  and  rapidly  developing 
industry  in  Mexico  is  the  manufacture  of  iron 
and  steel  products,  extending  along  the  line 
from  railway  rails  and  heavy  structural  mate- 
rials to  the  smallest  bolt  or  nut.  At  Monterey, 
in  the  state  of  Nuevo  Leon,  a  single  company, 
established  in  1900,  and  having  a  capital  of 
$10,000,000.  is  turning  out  60,000  tons  of  manu- 
factured product  annually  and  will  at  once  in- 
crease its  capacity  (o  120.000  tons.  It  is  unable 
to  supplj[  the  demand  for  its  products.  There 
are  also  iron  works  in  the  states  of  Jali.ico  and 
Hidalgo,  but  these  are  nnt  nearly  as  extensive 
as  is  the  Monterey  plant.  Small  foundries  exist 
in  all  parts  of  the  republic.    Under  the  existing 
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ilicy  of  protection,  which  Mexico  has  copied  Britain;    1^533,156.53    to    Germuiy;    $S/)tOk- 

_  Dm  the  United   States,  this  industry  is  enjoy-  379.73,    to    France;    $7,266^1.73    to    Belt^um; 

ing  prosperity  and  promises  rapid  and  uninter-  $3,201,295.00  to  Spain,  and  $528,377.80  to  Gnat- 

nipted  growth.     Among  the  several  other  lines  emala;  no  other  country  receiving  $500,000.     In 

of  manufacture  which  have  only  recently  begun  the   previous   fiscal  year  the   importations   were 

to  manifest  signs  of  active  and  aggressive  life,  $178,204,962.45,   ai.d  the  exportations,  $130,303,- 

are   household   furniture,   men's   clothing,   boots  978.09.     Only  as  far  back  as  the  fiscal  year  of 

and    shoes,   paints,   varnish,    soap,    wheal    flour,  1894-95,  the  imports  amounted  to  but  $66,200,000 

and  paper.     Others  are  being  constantly  added  and    the    exports    to   $95,000,000,    a    remarkable 

to  the  list.     Of  the  more  important  lines  in  the  record  of  material  progress  in  the  brief  period 

industrial    history    of   the    country    are:    sugar,  of   11   years. 

aenardiente,    tequilla,    pulque    and    other    alco-  With  the  increase  of  commercial  ti . ... 

holic    liquors,    hats,    rebozos,    zerapes,    pottery,  there  necessarily  comes  a  corresponding  it 


S 


drawnwork,    and    candles.       Of    su^r    almost  of  public  revenues  and  expenditures,  which,  in 

140,000   tons   were   made   in    1905.      The   manu-  Mexico,  has  been  phenomenal,  amounting  in  the 

facture    of    aguardiente    in    1904   amounted,    in  ten  years  ending  with   1904,  to  $5.755.ao7jo  in 

value,  to  $11,836,126;  of  sugar,  $16,974,547;  oi  revenues  and  $539?.1S7'9  '•>  expenditures  of 

molasses,    $5,303,032;    of    syrup,    $3,335.31?;    of  the  slates,  and  to  $50,302,761.20  in  the  ;  venues, 

puk[ue,  $11,125,032.  and  $31,215.54713   in  the  expenditures  of  the 

Elish.^  Hollincs worth  Talbot,  Federal  Government.    The  increase  of  revenues 

Author  of 'Commercial  and  IndnJlrial  Mexico.*  and  expenditures  of  the  municipalities  of  the 

II.  Mexico-CommerM.     From    1874    to  country  have  also  been  considerable,  amount- 

1904,-a  very  brief  period  as  time  is  computed  '"«  ">  '*".  "me  period  to  $2,343,755.48  m  rev- 

irThe   making  of  a  nation's  history,^  the   ex-  f^^:  'f**  f?.346,3M.47  m   expenditures.     It  iS 

ports  of  merchandise  by  Mexico  to  the  United  ^°^\  m struct ive  and  interesting  to  note  the  al- 

creased  from  $5,946,839  to  $45,844,720-     In  the  '°*'"K  table . 

fiscal     year      190^-06     the     imports      from     all  Yur.  Exporti.  Import*. 

itries    amounted    to    $220,651,074.      Of    this  1894—45 $95,000,000  »«S,ioo,ooq 

$16^86,828.71     consisted    of    animal    sub-  '»9S-96 110,000,000  J*''"'™ 

s«..ces;   $32,616,928.93   of   vegetable    sub-  \iit^ ] ;  \ :::":::::.  ;JS;™;™       9?:J«:™ 

stances;    $90,937430,56   of   mineral    substances;  iSsS-sg 148,400,000  107,600,000 

$23,022,528,30,    of    dry    goods;    $7,744,272-98    of  \'^'^ Ill'™'™  5™^ 

chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products;  $7,246,-  \%t^.:  '.  I  '.  ....:.::.     \y,'^^  \f,'"^^,> 

351.07   of   spirituous    liquors    and   other   bever-  1901-03 107,300,000  191,300,000 

ages;  $5,417,192.11  of  paper  and  its  applications;  ;»^J:^ ;■    S^S'in-tn  US'^.X 

$20,539,212.70     of     machinery     and     its     parts;  1905-0* a7i,!38,aS9  aio,6ji,o74 

$4,620,031.53   of  vehicles;   $4,122,237.03  of  arms 

and    explosives,    and    $7,998,060.57    of    miscel*  Further  evidence  of  the  wonderful  c 

lancous    articles.      Increase    over    the    previous  cial  growth  and  importance  of  Mexico  ii. 

year,  $42,446,112.04.     In  the   same  year  the  ex'  years  may  be  found  in  the  statistics  of  the  bust- 

portations   totaled   $271,138,809,32,   the  principal  ness  done  through  her  ports  of  entry.     In  1904, 

articles  being:  gold  in  various  forms,  $31,695.-  the  total  number  of  steam  vessels  entering  these 

777.38;  silver  in  various  forms,  $125400.083.77;  ports   was  4.744.   having   an  aggregate  carrying 

copper,      $28,655397-35;      vegetable      products,  capacity  of  4.984437   'ons,   and   the   number  of 

$62,928,135.51;    animal   products,   $11,723435-23;  sailing  vessels  was  2.796,  with  a  total  carrying 

manufactured    products,    $2,978441.02;     miscel-  capacity  of  367,131  tons.     The  actual  amount  of 

laneous,  $799,621.57.    Increase  over  the  previous  cargo    discha^ed    was    4,559,101    tons   by   both 

year,  $62,6 [8,357.89,     Of  the  total  importations,  steam  and  sailing  vessels.     In  the  same  year,  4,737 

$145,600,313.49   were    from    the   United    States;  steam  and  2,807  sailing  vessels  departed  from  the 

$20,814,557-09     from      Germany;     $20,344,643,81  ports  of  the  country,  carrying  a  tola!  cargo  of 

from  Great  Britain ;  $16,383,255.95  from  France,  3.466.568  tons.   From  i88g  to  1904  inclusive  there 

and  $7,595,531-31  from  Spain,  the  'einainder  be-  was  an  increase  of  2,324  in  the  number  of  ves- 

ing     divided     among    the     other    countries     in  sels,  both  steam  and  sailing,  which  entered  these 

amounts  ranging  from  $1,000  to  $2,500,000,     In  ports.     Of  the  entries  in  1904,  there  were  5,946 

the     same     period      the     exportations     totaled  from   the   ports   of  the   republic,   822   from   the 

$271,138,809.32,    as    follows:    gold    in    various  United  States,  351  from  England,  122  from  Cuba, 

forms,  $31,695,777.38;   silver    in   various   forms,  94  from  Germany,  s 7  from  Guatemala,  30  from 

$125,400,083.77;      copper,     $28,655,897.35;      lead,  France,    20   from    Brazil,    and    15    from    Spain, 

$4,967306,23;  other  minerals  $1,989,621.26;   cof-  while   of   the   total   sailings,   5,892   were   to   the 

fee,      $9,288,623.32;      hencquen,      $29,437,318.50;  ports  of  the  republic,  916  to  the  United  States, 

hides,    uncured,    $7382,867.25;    vanilla    $4,157,-  30S   to  England,  208   to   Cuba,   67  to   Germany, 

394.991     textile,    $3,667,844.88;     beans,     $3,791,-  54  to  Guatemala,  20  to  Spain,   15  to  France,   15 

212.97;      cattle,      $3,271,837.50;      leaf      tobacco,  to    Italy,    and    12    to    Australia.      Of    the   total 

$2,216,282.06;  chewing  gum,  $1,696,523,33;  fresh  entries,    there    were    through    the    port    of   Al- 

fruits,   $295,334.20;    zacaton   root,   $  1 372.757 -00 ;  varado  43.     Campeche,  764,   Coatzacoalcos,  282, 

woods,  $1,881,961.68;  sugar,  $674,  235.00;  Panama  Chetumal,   131,  Fronlera,  297,   Isla  del   Carmen, 

hats.    $556,7413.29;    miscellaneous,    $6,939 -o6o-79-  372;  Progreso,  740;  Tampico.  528;  Tuxpan,  110; 

Of  the  total   exportations,  $166,010,052,43  were  Veracruz.  774;  all  Gulf  of  Mexico  ports.     The 

to  the  United  Stales;  $41,672373,19,  to  Great  entries  through  Pacific  ports  were:  Acapulco, 
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201 ;  Altata,  333;  Ensenada,  141 ;  Guaymas,  539 ;  the  kind  of  goodc  in  eadi  package,  the  legal 

La  Paz,  441 ;  ManzaniUo,   183 ;  Mazatlan,  5^1 ;  weight  of  cadi  package,  name  of  consignee,  dcs' 

Puerto  Angel,  40;  Salina  Cruz,  66;  San  Benito,  tination,    and   the   name   of   the    custom   house 

46:    Sau   Btes,   237;    San   Jose   del   Cabo,    lib;  broker  in  whose  care  the  freiglit  is  consigned. 

Santa   Rosalia,  446;   Tcnala,  51;  Topolobampo,  The   valuation   must  in   all   cases  represent  the 

170.     In  order  to  show  the  relative  importance  actual  value  of  the  merchandise  at  the  point  of 

of  the  Mexican  custom  hjuses,  both  maritime  shipmeuL  If  articles  are  undervalued  they  are 

and  frontier,  the  folowing  statement  of  collec-  subject  to  a  tine,  although  the  value  may  cut 

tions  of  import  duties  for  the  month  of  August,  no  figure  in  the  duties,  all  of  which  are  specific. 

1906.  is  given :  Veracruz,  $1410.326.28;  Tampico,  This  rule  applies  also  to  declarations  regarding 

^597A74-93;       Laredo,       $448,267.55;       Juarez,  weight  and   clais  of  merchandise,   which   must 

$313,004.59;      Progreso,      $310,400.06;      Mexico  be  given  correctly,  otherwise  a  fine  will  be  im-. 

City,      $240,635.90;       Ciudad      Porfirio      Diar,  posed.      Weights    and   measures   are   expressed 

$179,423.00;      Nogales,      $66,730.03;      Mazatlan.  according  to  the  metric  system,  and  should  be 

$64,259.58;     La     Morita,     $6o,006.6t ;     Frontera,  so  plainly  written  that  no  mistake  can  be  made 

$28321.65;  Agua  Prieta,  $23,146.39;  Coatzacoal-  in   reading  thera.     In   addition   to   the   weights, 

C09,    $1^956.02;    Campeche,   $15,639.17;    Socon-  the  number  of  gallons  should  also  be  given  in 

uaco,  $I5.5I*'S5,;  Guayraas,  $1 1,445.79;  Acapulco,  exporting  wines  or  brandies.     The   length  and 

^194.25;     Mahzanillo,     $6,434.17;     Matanioras,  width   of    each   piece   of   cloth    fabric   must   be 

$6,034.62;    Santa    Rosalia,    $5,544,25;     Isla    de!  given,    including    fringes.      Declarations    as    to 

Carmen,  $5,124.42;  Ensanada,  $4,903.37;  Mexi-  weight  and  class  of  merchandise  must  be  exact. 

cali,    $4,661.66;     Aitata,     $3,860.19;    Chetumal,  If  undervalued  or  underweighed  a  fine  will  be 

$3i3J2.89 ;  La  Paz,  $3,269.05 ;  Tuxpan,  $2,434.43 ;  imposed.     Duties  on  animals  are  based  on  the 

San    Bias,    $2,01344;     Salina    Cruz.    $1,979.09;  head,  and  all  animals  except  hogs  and  gelding; 

Tijuna.     $i/)43-6a;      Topolobampo,     $1,031.25;  are  admiyed  free.    On  all  other  classes  of  mer- 

Guerrero,  $517.64;  Tonala,  $500.57;  Las  Vacas,  chandise  the  duties  are  based  on  weights  and 

S4'a.6o;     La     Ascension.     $317.74;     Camargo,  measures,  except  on  brandies,  wines  and  whis- 

$108.61;  Zapaluta,  $59.43;   Mier,  $51.37;   Puerto  kies,  which  pay  on  the  gallon;  and  on  boots  and 

Angel,  $36,94.     In  the  upbuilding  of  the  foreign  shoes,   which   pay  on   the  pair, 
commerce,  of  Mexico,  the  construction  of  rail-  From,  1876  to   1905  the  imports  by  Mexico, 

ways  made  oossihle  the  phenomenal  results  that  according  to  the  United   States   Department  of 

have  been  achieved  in  the  last  25  years.     The  Commerce  and  Labor,  increased  four  fold  and 

entire  foreign  trade  of  the  country,  practically,  the   exports   seven   fold.      Formerly   almost   all 

has  been   created   since    1875,   most   of   it   since  the   furniture  imported   by   Mexico   came   ftom 

1880.     Before  competition  in  the  transportation  France,   but  now   it  is   supplied  by   the  United 

of   freight  was   provided,  the  rale   from   Vera-  States.      Most   of   the   imoortations   of  agricul- 

CTut  to  Mexico  City,  264  miles,   ranged  around  tural  machinery  and   implements  are   from  the 

$68.00  per  ton,  going  as  high  as  $330,fX)  during  United  States.    The  same  is  true  of  food  stuffs, 

the    French    intervention.      For    several    years  lumber,    machinery   for   irrigation   works,    su^ 

past,  the  rates  on  all  lines  of  railway  have  been  plies    for   mining   and    for    steam   and    electric 

such  as  to  encourage  and  protect  industrial  de-  railways,,     unmanufactured      leather,      vehicles, 

velopment  in  every  part  ol  the  republic.    Next  boots     and      shoes,     canned ,    goods,     patent 

in  importance,  in  the  great  work  of  placing  this  medicines,  live  stock,  cotton,  manufactures  of 

wonderful   covntry   where   it   justly   belongs   in  sfeel  and  iron,  sewing  machines  and  typewriters, 

the   list  of  nations,  have  been  the  hundreds  of  From    Spain   and    France    come    most    of   the  . 

millions  of  American  dollars,  and  the  army  of  wines,  and  the  whisky  is  supplied  ty  the  United 

enterprising  American  financiers,  miners,   man-  States  and  Scotland.     Germany  has  lone  had  a 

ufacturers.   agriculturalists   and   merchants   that  monopoly   of  the  hardware   trade,   England   ol 

have    crossed    the    Rio    Grande,    cast   their    lot  ,  the  dry  goods  trade,  and  France  of  the  trade  in 

among   these    kindly   people    and    pinned   their  notions,  jewelry  and  fancy  goods.     Among  the 

faith   on   the   stability   of  this   government   and  leading  articles  exported  by  Mexico  are  coffee, 

the  sound  business  policy  of  the  men  who  con-  two  thirds  of  which  goes  to  the  United  Slates 

trol  its  destinies,  and    the    balance    to    England.    Germany    and 

Among  the  very   important  matters   in  con-  France,  vanilla,  sugar,  tropical  fruits,  beans,  live 

nection    with   the   exporting  of  merchandise  to  stock,  precious  metals,   henequen,   leaf  tobacco, 

Mexico,  and   in   regard   to  which  all   exporters  hides,  rubber  and  ixtle. 

should  fully  inform  themselves,  and  by  which  Mexico  has  a  "commercial  code'  which  was 
they  should  be  strictly  governed  in  n.aking  ship-  'decreed"  by  the  President  in  1887,  and  which, 
ments,  are  the  Mexican  customs  regulations,  among  other  things,  provides  that  foreigners 
These  are  strictly  enforced,  and  are  not  unreason-  '  shall  be  free  to  engage  in  commerce,  subject  to 
able  in  their  requirements,  which  are  that  dupli-  the  same  conditions  and  requirements  that  ap- 
cate  copies  of  bills  of  lading  covering  the  goods  ply  to  citizens ;  that  all  documents  referring  to 
to  be  exported  shall  be  sent  to  the  custom  house  matters  of  public  concern  shall  be  recorded  in 
broker  at  the  port  of  import,  together  with  a  public  register ;  that  all  business  correspond- 
a  copy  of  the  invoice  and  manifest,  and  a  pack-  ence  shall  be  preserved ;  that  notice  by  circular 
ing  list,  and  that  the  original  bill  of  lading  and  or  through  the  press  shall  be  given  of  the  char- 
invoice  shall  be  sent  direct  to  the  consignee,  acter  of  any  business  about  to  be  establis'icd 
that  the  packing  list  shall  show  the  marks,  and  of  any  modi iica tions  or  other  changes  sub- 
counter-niarks  and  number  of  packages,  and  seqiiently  maHe;  that  at  least  three  account 
contents  of  each,  and  the  princifwl  material  of  books, —  a  general  day  hook,  a  hook  of  inven- 
which  each  article  is  made,  and  if  plated,  must  tories  and  balances  and  a  ledger,— shall  be 
state  with  what  it  is  plated,  gross  weight  and  kept  in  the  Spanish  language;  that  all  broken 
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mult  be  Mexicans  by  t»rth  or  naturalization, 
have  a  mercantile  education  and  possess  a  di- 
ploma from  the  Minister  of  Fomenlo  or  other 
proper  oiiiocr;  that  an  unlawful  agreement  or 
contract  involvts  no  cause  of  action  at  law ; 
that  mercantile  companies  may  consist  either  of 
a  partnership  under  a  collective  name  or  with 
special'  partners,  or  may  be  an  anonymous 
(stock)  company,  a  society  with  special  part- 
ners or  a  co-operative  society ;  that  all  contracts 
for  the  formation  of  companies  must  be  in 
writing  and  very  full  and  explicit ;  that  the  con- 
solidation  of  companies  cannot  take  effect  until 
two  months  afler  publication  of  particulars,  ex- 
cept on  payment  of  all  debts ;  that  foreign  com- 
panies must  register  in  Mexico  and  publish  an 
annual  balance  sheet;  that  there  may  be  "tem- 
porary* or  "profit-sharing'  mercantile  associa- 
tions, the  first  being  without  a  firm  name  and 
making  partners  jointly  liable  to  third  persons, 
and  the  last  named  implying  an  association  un- 
der which  two  or  more  persons  may  become 
interested  in  operations  which  one  or  more  may 
undertake  in  their  own  names,  but  which  in- 
volve only  one  te^l  entity  and  no  responsibil- 
ity on  the  part  of  a.  partner  not  joinm^  in  a 
contract  with  a  third  party ;  that  the  principal 
of  any  manufacturing  or  commercial  business 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  man- 
agers or  employes;  that  no  institution  of  credit 
can  be  established  except  by  authorization  of 
file  Minister  of  Finance  and  the  approval  of 
Congress:  that  every  merchant  ceasing  to  make 
his  payments,  whose  liabilities  are  more  than 
25  per  cent,  in  e^ccess  of  his  assets,  who  has 
made  formal  assignment  of  his  goods,  or  who 
has  absented  himself  without  leaving  any  per- 
son in  charge  of  his  business  who  can  pay  his 
debts  as  they  become  due,  shall  be  considered 
a  bankrupt.  Antonio  Leon-Grajeda. 

Vke-CoHstil  of  Mexico,  New  York. 

la.    Uexico  —  Trai4>ortation.        Until    as 

late  as  1873  but  little  real  progress  had  been 
made  in  providing  suitable  means  of  transpor- 
tation in  Mexico.  Nineteen  years  previously 
the  first  railway — a  three  mile  Ime  from  Mexico 
City  to  Guadalupe— had  been  completed,  and 
also  one  from  Veracruz  to  Tejeria,  12  miles. 
Both  these  are  now  a  part  of  the  Mexican  line. 
In  1861,  the  Tejeria  road  was  extended  to  Paso 
del  Macho,  35  miles  further  inland  from  Vera- 
cruz, the  work  bein^  done  by  the  French  army 
as  a  military  necessity.  Here  the  English  com- 
pany which  still  owns  and  operates  the  com- 
pleted road  from  Mexico  City  to  Veracruz, 
took  over  the  enterprise  and  pushed  its  exten- 
sion from  Guadalupe  to  Apizaco.  Then  followed 
the  exceedingly  difficult  and  expensive  task  of 
building  the  mountain  division  between  Esper- 
anza  and  Paso  del  Macho,  at  that  time  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  difficult  feats  of  engineering 
that  had  ever  been  attempted.  In  1873  the 
entire  line  was  completed,  and  Veracrui  was  at 
last  connected  with  the  capital  of  the  nation  by 
a  band  of  iron — a  'our  and  sadly  needed  com- 
mercial and  industrial  convenience.  Until  then 
there  had  been  no  practical  effort  toward  even 
the  building  of  decent  wagon  roads,  and  the 
problem  of  transportation  had  proven  to  be  the 
most  difficult  in  connection  with  the  prelim- 


inary work  of  development  then  just  being 
inaugurated.  How  well  the  government  stood 
by  this  initial  railway  of  the  great  system  which 
now  consists  of  over  10,500  miles  of  track,  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  for  28  years  it  extended 
practical  support  and  assistance  in  the  shape  of 
an  annual  cash  subsidy  of  $560,000—3  grand 
total  of  $15,680,000  in  the  period  named — a 
royal  gift,  indeed,  and  one  that  has  been  repaid 
many  fold  in  resultant  benefits.  It  was  the 
first  step  in  the  march  of  enlightened  progress 
that  has  now  become  a  resistless  onrush,  with 
no  sign  of  abatement. 

From  the  day  when  Porfirio  Diai  entered 
upon  his  wonderful  career  as  President  o£ 
Mexico,  the  question  of  transportation  has  been 
one  of  the  most  seriously  conaidered  and  lib- 
erally treated  of  the  many  that  have  had  to  be 
met.  Until  then  the  burro,  the  mule  and  the 
peon  had  supplied  all  needs,  not  even  being 
obliged  to  divide  honors  with  ca.n3l  boat  or 
■prairie  schooner,"  and  these  primitive  means 
had  been  generally  considered  quite  equal  to 
the  necessities  then  existing.  To  successfully 
inaugurate  a  policy  of  railway  building  and 
commercial  and  industrial  development,  this 
Moses  had  not  only  to  spend  lavishly  of  the 
country's  Very  limited  treasure,  in  the  way  of 
cash  subsidies,  but  to  overcome  the  habits  and 
prejudices  of  centuries,  and  to  actually  create  a 
sentiment  favorable  to  the  new  policy.  'He 
builded  better  than  he  knew,"  for  he  has  al- 
ready lived  to  see  the  fruition  of  his  most 
sanguine  hopes,  in  the  construction  of  a  net- 
work of  railways  extcndini;  from  the  great 
gulf,  at  Veracruz,  to  1  uxpan,  to  beautiful 
Patzeuaro  lake,  and  to  the  coffee  g.oves  of 
Uruapan,  in  the  far  southwest :  from  the  United 
States  border  at  El  Paso,  Eagle  Pass  and) 
Laredo  to  Salina  Cruz,  on  the  Gulf  of  Tehuan- 
tepec :  from  Matamoros,  where  the  Rio  brande 
eiT^lies  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the 
fBpidly  growing  port  of  Tampico  to  San  Marco, 
almost  in  sight  of  the  Pacific.  Ocean:  from 
Nogales,  on  the  Arizona  border,  due  south  to 
Giiaymas,  on  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  be- 
tween many  interior  points  in  various  parts  of 
the  republic,  already  aggregating  almost  11,000 
miles  of  modern  built  track,  with  other  thous- 
ands under  construction  or  projected  with  every 
prospect  of  early  completion.  Fallowing  the 
building  of  the  Mexican  railway,  connecting  the 
capital  with  the  country's  most  important  port, 
Veracruz,  the  Central  line  was  pushed  rapidly 
southward  from  the  United  States  border  at 
El  Paso,  Texas,  touching  in  its  1225  mile  course, 
the  important  cities  of  Chihuahua,  Zacatecas, 
Aguascalientes,  Leon,  Guanajuato  and  Quere- 
taro.  Work  on  this  great  enterprise  was  begun 
in  1881  and  finished  in  1J84.  an  accomplishment 
which  commanded  the  unstinted  admiration  of 
the  Mexican  people,  who  had  not  before  wit- 
ne.';sed  so  remarkable  an  exhibition  of  energy. 
The  National  line,  which  had  been  commenced 
in  1880,  was  not  finished  until  i88j,  unavoidable 
and    unanticipated    obstacles    havmg    interfered 

Starting  the  list  of  Mexican  railways  and 
their  several  branches,  with  the  Central  sy.'itcm, 
and  following  with  the  others  in  the  order  of 
their  mileage,  we  have  the  following  very 
creditable  showing: 
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E)  Poo,  Tcxu,  to  Mexico  Clt;r,  nuin  line i,"4 

Aauuulicnte*  to  Timpica  and  La  Barr* 4^5 

Hontcrey  (a  Tainpico    jai 

siituio  to  Torrcon  !!!!!!!!!!!  I !.'!!'!!!  i !  i '!  i ! !  leo 

Mexico  City  to  Baiui i8i 

Guadftlajark  to  Tuxpan  ---..--.•---.-.--- tto 

Moaterer  to  Ccih   15B 

Jlmliiei  lo  Rowio  97 

Mexico  Cit7  to  TepeoacaKO  88 

Lot  Reyes  to  Yunwuiro  86 

Gomel   Palicio  to  Cerei   68 

Tuti  to  Puhuca 4S 

La  Vega  to  San  Marcoi a» 

San  Bartolo  to  Rio  Verde  >S 

Silaa  to  Guanajuato  'I 

Telta  to  Pachuea  u 

Cohre  (0  Rincon  ir  Ramoi   11 

Adriaa  to  Sanla  Barbara  5 

Laredo  to  Mexico  City,  main  line Soj 

Ciudad  Porftrio  Oiu  to  Durante  J4d 

Mexico  City  to  Veracrui   339 

Mexico  Ciij'  to  llTuipan 3>i 

Mexico  City  lo  Pueole  de'  IxOa' '.'.'.'.'.''.'.'.'.','.'.'.'.'.  13! 

San  Lorenio  to  VeneyCB,  via  PueUa iig 

Cuaulla  lo  Puebia 107 

Rcala  lo  Monterey   71 

Mexico  City  to  Picbnca  6B 

Tlihuillo  to  TorreoB  s8 

Miraviieo  to  ZItacuaro  51 

Gonisiei  lo  jarai  .. ."!!!!!!ll!! !!!!!!!!!!!! !  51 

Oriental  lo  Teientlan 51 

Tepa  to  Beriatain   50 

HoncIovB  to  Cualroclenesai 4a 

Rincon  lo  Poioa   37 

Vanegai  lo  Matehnala 39 

Barroteran  to  Mulqnei a) 

Tepa  lo  Irollo  31 

Ventoquipa   to  Tottngas   I7 

San  Pedro  to  Homo* i« 

Sabiiui  to  Hondo    14 

Horiionie  to  Bcrmijillo  14 

San  Iiidro  to  Porlrero 11 

Alencingo  to  Tlancualplctn  7 

Virrwe.  10  San  Joan 7 

San  Juan  lo  Concepcion J 

Pedriceoa  tf  v,i.^_B,         A 

Merida      to      Valladolid   181 

"           •'       Campeche leS 

"           "       Progreto aj 

Mexico  City  to  Veracnii 363 

Apiiaco  10  Puebia jo 

OmetuKo  10  Pachuca  >S 

Cordoba  to  Snnla  Lucrecia .' »oS 

Veracruz  to  Tierra  Blanca  6] 

Nojaleito  Cuaynai »6j 

Paebla  to  Oaxaca 3*» 

Tefauacan  to  Esperania   Ji 

Coatiacoaico*  10  Salina  Crux  >•? 

Juile  lo  San  Juan  Evangelista <* 

Chihuahua  10  San  Soilenes   73 

Topolobampo  lo  Homilloa 73 

Miilaca  10  Alaroa   3' 

Chihuahua  to  Temowchic  i<« 


San  Geronlrao  to  mjijapan 163 

■10    CaA«DK,    aiDU     1U«I    AVB    tMIflft 

Ciudad  Juarex  to  Terraiaa IS* 

Merida  lo  Pilo   ft 

Merida  to  Huh]  if 

SaitOlo  lo  COttcepcion   78 

San  Psdro  to  ATalo* 17 

Mexico  City  lo  Apapaaco   69 

Atlanta  to  Oismba   19 

EkiIoo  to  Siena  Mojada  78 

Douglai,  AriiQoa  to  NacoiKrl,  Mexko JJ 

Uanunillo    to    Colima 

Zacatecaa  to  Traacoio   

rAUAL   AND   DDUUI 

Mew  de  Sandia  to  Mlnaa  Nneva*  . 
Tlacotepec  lo  Mucio  Hartinei  ... 
Oaxaca  lo  Ejutla  

Naco  to  Catunea 

AlUU  lo  Culiwan jB 

San  Loi*  Potoai  to  Acuacotal   38 

Vigia  lo  Santa  Crui   '. js 

Tultenango  to  Yondeie  js 

Homo)  to  Vuaca ay 

CAiADUO  AiiD  aoLia. 

Cuadeio  to  Mado  33 

IXILAH1IACA,    KANI    AMD    RtJIHI. 

Ixtlabuiea  to  La  Garita ji 

Jalapa  to  Teocelo 19 

Marfil  to  El  CHorro  19 

Nufioi  lo  La  Galera    19 

Grand  Canal  to  Tajo  de  Tequixquiac tf 

Fundicion  to   San  Pedro    iB 

Apiiaco  10  Tiaxco t( 
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Bermejilio  Llei>  to  Mapimi.. 
Chiliuabua  to  Santa  EuUtia  . . 
Paw  d*  Teionopa  to  E>Ucion< 
Uczico  Oty  to  Progreao  IndDi 

Fnebla  to  Hucjotiinso 

Uinal  Prielu  to  Torre* 

San  Andrei  to  Chalchicomula  6 

CENTML    OF     FOTOII. 

Loi  Charcoa  to  Oiarcos 6 

VILLA    CAIDENAS    AKD    110    CBEJALVA. 

Cardenat  to  Grejalva S 

JUAHACATLAH. 

Jninacattati  to  El  Castillo 4 

Practically,  all  commnailies  in  the  republic 
having  a  sufficient  population  to  justify  the 
building  of  tramways  or  street  railways  are  pro- 
vided with  them,  and  as  a  rule  these  properties 
Jiave  proven  to  be  profitable  to  their  owners 
and  satisfactory  to  tne  public.  In  the  National 
Capital  and  leading  from  that  city  to  outl3Hng 
towns,  the  service  is  excellent  in  every  respect. 

lu  considering  the  reciprocal  benefits  of  the 
government's  policy  of  encouragement,  in  its 
relations  to  the  railway  lines  of  the  country, 
completed  and  projected,  at  least  a  fair  offset 
for  the  subsidies  that  have  been  given  or  may 
be  given,  is  presumed  to  exist  in  the  provision 
which  obliges  all  subsidized  lines  to  carry  the 
mails  free  and  to  deduct  from  40  to  50  per  cent, 
from  regular  freight  and  passenger  rates,  on 
government  business.  What,  with  the  present 
completed  mileage,  the  extensions  and  new 
lines  under  construction  and  the  numerous  pro- 
jects which  are  expected  to  materialiie  in  due 
course,  it  is  not  unreasotiable  to  anticipate  that 
by  ipio  a  ^rand  system  of  not  less  than  15.O00 
miles  of  railway  will  be  in  profitable  operation 
in  Mexico;  penetrating  the  mountain  fastnesses 
and  rich  plains  and  valleys  that  have  not  yet 
heard  the  sound  of  the  locomotive,  and  adding 
untold  millions  to  the  sum  total  of  the  country's 

According-  to  Federal  statistics,  the  total 
earnings  of  the  steam  railways  of  the  country 
in  1904  were :  passenger,  $23,236,679.g2 ;  freight, 
fS^-SairSlS-rS;  total  earnings  1904,  $80,768,- 
195.70, 

Water  Transportation.— Tht  development  of 
the  means  of  transportation  of  Mexican  com- 
merce by  water  has  been  very  marked  in  the 
last  few  years,  several  new  lines  of  steamers 
and  manv  new  vessels  havin;;  been  added  to  the 
already  important  fleet.  From  the  various 
Mexican  ports  the  following  steamer  lines  pro- 
vide regular  sailings ; 

Ifonf —Veracrui  to  l>togr«»o,  Havana,  New  Yoric, 


Wilt  India  Sr  PaeiRcj—Vcaciaz,  Tampico,  New 
Orl.'ans.  Liverpool. 

Campania  Tranialtanlica  FraiKtia.—  Veramit, 
Havana.   SanHnder,  etc. 

Compavia        Tritnsaitatttwa       Eifatlela. —  Vtrac: 


Havana,  Bilboa,  etc. 
HarrUan.—  Veracru 

EscidaHti. —  Progres 
C-tfln   (CflJFo).— Ver 
London,  etc. 

Bi»imitU^V«KT<^^ 

Tampico,  Hew  Orleans,  Liver- 

acruz,  Galveatoti,  New  (irleans, 

.   Mobile  and  Cuban  porli. 
nd    Gulf    ports   of    Ibe    United 

Soulh     and     Centra] 


^(fuiuEla.— San  Juan   Bautisla.   rrortcn 
Mixicma  ie  Nmigacion    Co.— Tampico, 
Coataaeoalcoa,    Frontera,   Campecbe,   etc. 
Hambiirg-AmtrUa».~  Veracruz,      Tampicc 


iimuon.-—  Meiicsn  and  Cuban  nons. 

TabascoChiafat     Trailing    Co.— Mex 

Inited  States,  Soutb  America  and  Euro] 


■a  tti  N avigaiioHt. —  Melicati  porM 
t  Commercial  Co.—  Mexican  norli 


Pacific  Coast. —  Mexican  ports  and  San  Frandseo. 
China     Cammtrcial    S.    S.    Co.— Mexican,     United 
States  and  Asiatic  porta. 

Nofitra  del  Pacifite.—  Between  Mexican  ports. 


There  are  steamer  lines  on  the  Grijalva, 
Us  u  mac  ill  la,  Coatzaeoaleos,  Papaloapan,  Paliz- 
ada,  Chilapa,  Tulija,  Yaqui,  Guaymas  and  other 
rivers  of  the  republic. 

The  Federal  Government  recently  secured 
practical,  it  not  absolute  control  of  the  National 
railway  system,  and  indications  point  to  a  grow- 
ing sentiment  in  official  circles  favorable  to  the 
idea  involved  in  this  verv  important  transaction. 
It  is  even  asserted  in  well  informed  quarters 
that  in  due  time  one  or  more  of  the  other  great 
lines  may  follow  the  lead  of  the  National. 

The  building  of  the  Tchuantepec  railway 
from  Coatzacoalcos,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  to 
Salina  Cruz  on  the  Pacific,  across  the  narrow- 
est part  of  the  republic,  a  distance  of  only  189 
miles,  has  effected  a  saving  of  870  miles  over 
the  Nicaragua  route,  and  of  1,429  miles  over 
the  Panama  route  between  New  York  and  San 
Francisco. 

Of  the  $700,000,000  (trold)  invested  in  Mex- 
ican enterprises  by  Americans,  it  is  estimated 
that  over  Sjw.ooo.ooo  found  lodgiment  in  the 
railways  of  the  republic. 

EUSHA   HOLLI NO S WORTH  Talbot. 
Author  of  Commerclat  and  Industrial  Meiifo. 

13.  Mexico  —  Finance.  The  first  banking 
establishment  in  Mexico, —  a  department  of  the 
old  Monte  de  Piedad  {National  Pawnshop), — 
dates  back  to  the  year  1776.  Circulating  notes 
were  issued  by  it  in  commercial  transactions,  for 
more  than  100  years  and  then  withdrawn,  the 
government  having  in  1881  granted  ihe  exclusive 
privilege  of  issuing  notes,  to  the  National  Bank. 
The  first  bank  organised  to  do  business  in  ac- 
cordance with  modern  methods  was  the  Bank  of 
London  and  Mexico,  which  was  established  in 
the  City  of  Mexico  in  1864  and  is  now  the  second 
financial  institution  in  the  republic  in  import- 
ance.   Its  capital  which  was  originally  $500,000 
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19  now  ^1,500,000  and  its  reserve  is  $10,750,000. 
In  addition  to  these  two  banks  there  are  now  26 
oihers  in  the  republic  which  issue  notes,  as 
follows : 

Namb  of  Bahs.             Locauow.  Cahiai. 

Hinnil   Banli    Chiiuihum   |],ooo,ooa 


c   Bank.. 


Bank     of     the      State 
Bank  of  c'ojiiiii 


Bank  of  Jaluco     

HereanlUe  Bank 

Oriental  Bank   

Hank  of  Guanajuato    . 
Bank  of  TsbaKO    


of  Chiapaa    Tiutlla    ' 


Bank  of  Morcloa  ".'.'. 
Bank  of  Qucietaro  . 
Bank  of  Camp^che  . 
Bank  of  Giuf  rcio 

There  are  two  banks  of  hypothecation, —  the 
•International  and  Hipotecario,"  capital  $5,000,- 
000,  the  "Agricola  and  Hipotecario,"  capital- 
$j,aoo,oao,  both  of  Mexico  City,  and  two  banks 
of  'promotion," —  the  Central,  of  Mexico  City, 
capital  $10,500,000,  and  the  Commercial,  of  Chi- 
huahua, capital  $200,000,  The  aggregate  capitali- 
zation of  the  33  banks  of  issue,  on  ji  Aug.  1906, 
was  $148,100,000;  amount  of  notes  in  circulation 
$9J,3ro*l8;  bonds  in  circulation,  $17,725,200; 
reserve  fund  $53,904,008.21.  On  (he  dale  named 
these  banks  had  on  hand,  in  gold,  $42,144,705.87; 
n\  silver,  $28,385,769.86 ;  in  notes  of  other  banks. 
$4,766,605.00 ;  their  loans  on  securities  were 
W49SJ53-34;  loans  on  mortgages,  $22,039,- 
481.50;  money  on  call,  $23,081,953.14;  debtor  ac- 
count, $232,<;£9,885.95 ;  value  of  buildings,  $6,- 
230,687.70;  notes  in  circulation,  S03i37O,448; 
bonds  in  circulation,  $17,725,200;  sight  deposits, 
$38,340,543.49;  term  deposits,  $27,226,546.20; 
credit  account,  $27o.i84,i7a65  ;  reserve.  $53,904,- 
908.21.  The  total  business  for  the  month  was 
$618,851,816.55.  Ill  July  it  reached  $623,813,- 
434- 17- 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  increase  in 
bank  transactions  in  the  last  few  years,  neces- 
sitating the  addition  of  $99,600,000  since  1898, 
and  $42,250,000  since  1902,  to  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  banking  in  the  republic.  From  31  Aug. 
1903,  to  31  Aug.  1906,  sight  deposits  increased 
from  $7,857/383.10  to  $38,340,543.47;  term  de- 
posits from  $5,984,954-'9  O  $27,226,546.20;  re^ 
serve  from  $19,887457.81  to  $53,904,908.21  and 
value  of  buildings  from  $3,437,858,69  to  $6,230,- 
687,70.  The  profits  realized  and  distributed  on 
account  of  the  business  of  these  banks  for  the 
year  ending;  31  May.  1906.  were  $19,251,994,19. 
These  figures  do  not  include  the  banks  which 
have  not  the  privilege  of  issuing  notes. 

The  National  Bank  maintains  branches  in  the 
cities  of  Chihuahua,  Durango,  Guadalmara, 
Guanajuato,  Mazatlan,  Mcrida.  San  Juan  H.iu- 


tista,  Monterey,  Oaxaca,  Puebla,  San  Luii  Fo- 
tosi,  Veracruz,  Zacatecas,  and  Tampico;  and  llu 
Bank  of  London  and  Mexico  is  similarly  repre- 
sented in  Veracruz,  Puebla,  Ouaretaro,  Lerdo, 
>fonterey,  Guanajuato,  Guadalajara.  San  Ltiii 
Potosi,  Mor=lia,  and  Mazatlau.  Hie  Q'ntral 
Bank,  of  Me.tiio  City,  is  piactically  a  cleuring 
house  fur  the  country  banks  througliout  the  re- 
public, all  of  which  own  more  or  less  of  its 
stock  and  arc  its  corrcspoudciits  in  the  cities 
where  located.  The  total  banking  capital  of  the 
repUhlic,  including  banks  ot  issuu  and  all  others 
which  make  their  capitalization  public,  is  $161,- 
800,000  Mexican  money.  If  to  this  amount  be 
added  the  capital  of  the  half  dozen  or  more  in- 
stitutions which  do  not  make  this  feature  of 
their  business  public,  or  which  are  branches  of 
foreign  banks,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  bank  oi 
Montreal  and  the  International  Banking  Cor- 
poration, the  grand  total  becomes  considerably 
larger. 

■  The  following  list  represents  the  banking  in- 
stitutions which,  not  having  organized  under 
government  concession  do  not  issue  circulating 
notes  but  which  enjoy  all  other  privileges 
granted  to  banks  of  issue: 

Nami  ot   Banc  Location.  Catttai., 

United  Sti»i  Bankina  Co.  Mexico  City  . .  ta.ooD.OB<i 

Mexico  Cicr  Banking  Co. . .  Moieo  Citr  .  -  soo.owi 

Mercantile  Bankini  Co...  Mexico  Cirjf...  soo.oov 
Induatrial     i     Coamerdai 

Bank    Mexico   CitT...  io,«oo,aaa 


United    Stalea    ft    Mexican 


I  Citr... 

Capital  not  slteii. 
>  City... 

Capital  not  civen. 


El  Oro  Truit  Co El  Oro 

Vcracrui  Banking  Co Vcracru 

Paltillo  Banking  Co Sallillo 


ins  Co...     Guadaiajar 


Oriiaba  Banking  Co. . 
Cananta  BankiiiK  Co .  • 


Capita]  not  flveu 


CapiU 


.tjlvea 


It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  banking 
system  of  Mexico  that  no  bank  operating  under 
a  government  concession  has  ever  failed.  And 
the  same  is  true  of  banks  without  concession, 
which  have  restricted  their  business  to  legiti- 
mate manking  transactions.  The  high  estimate 
in  which  the  shares  of  Mexican  banks  are  held 
at  home  is  shown  by  the  following  table  of 
prices  quoted  in  Mexico  City,  19  Oct.  1906,  for 
nine  favorite  issues;  r 


Nahi  01  Bahi.  Shakes.  Bid. 

Nation.!  B^nt.  Meji.o  Oty t>oo  (3,8 

Mercantilf   Bank,    Merida 100  iTo 

Bank  of  London  &  Mezko,  Mexico 

City ,00  at. 

Bank  of  Sonora.  Hermoatllo 100  *so 

Bank  of  Nuero  Leon.  Monterey..  loo  108 

Bank  of  San  Luia,  Potoit loo  100 

Vucateco  Bank.  Merida 100  ilv 

fcmral  Bank.  Meiko  City too  trS 

Mercantile  Sank,  Veracrai loD  174 

Inti-niationnl  &  llipolecario  Bank, 

Mexico  City  ,00  175 

Banking  in  Mexico  ceased  to  be  a  monopoly 
on  the  adoption  of  the  law  relating  to  'institu- 
tions of  credit,"  19  March  1907.  Up  to  that 
time  only  two  banks  of  issue  had,been  allcwcd. 
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— tbe  National  Bank  of  Mexico,  and  the  Bank  which  they  have  disconuted  Mortgage  banks 
of  London  and  Mexico.  Now  diere  are  33  may  make  loans  at  simple  interest,  payable  on 
which  issue  ordinary  bills  or  notes,  and  two  Axed  dates,  principal  to  be  refundable  within 
which  issue  cash  bonds  that  are  a  first  tien  oil  short  periods.  "Banks  of  Promotion*  may 
their  assets.  Three  of  the  33, —  the  National  make  loans  for  not  more  than  two  years,  to 
Bank,  tlie  Bank  of  London  and  Mexico,  and  the  mming,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural  enter- 
Central  Bank,  all  of  Mexico  City,  have  a  coro-  prises ;  may  guarantee  paper  for  not  more  than 
bined  capital  of  $74,500,000.  six    months,     issue     interest    bearing    treasury 

From  180S,  when  Spanish  rule  ended,  to  bonds  for  from  three  months  to  two  years,  etc. 
1867  inclusive,  the  total  revenoes  of  the  country  In  case  of  a  mine  loan  the  bank  must  have  a 
were  a  little  less  than  $816,000,000,  and  in  the  representative  at  the  mine  to  receive  the  pro- 
aarae  period  the  expenses  were  $791,000,000.  ceeds  and  protea  the  lender.  In  no  case 
But  it  was  not  until  1896  that  the  government  can  these  banks  issue  bonds  exceeding  their 
of  Mexico  experienced  the  peace  of  mind  and  holdings  in  cash,  bullion  and  realizable  sccur- 
real  joy  resulting  from  the  knowledge  that  there  ities.  They  cannot  issue  bank  notes,  loan  on 
reposed  in  the  national  vaults  a  respectable  sur-  real  estate,  issue  mortgage  bonds  or  operate  in 
plus  over  and  above  immediate  necessities.  In  mines,  metalurgical  works,  factories,  or  farms, 
that  year  the  country,  for  the  fitst  time  in  its  or  enter  into  partnership  with  persons  ■■  either 
history,  and  after  a  most  trying  and  embarrass-  of  these  iines.  No  bank  can  deal  in  its  own 
ing  stru^le  with  the  financial  problem,  which  shares  or  use  them  as  security,  nor  can  two  or 
had  continued  through  30  years  of  hard  earned  more  banks  consolidate  without  the  consent  ot 
peace,  attained  the  solid  footing  the  foundation  the  Federal  Government  An  inspector  is  ap- 
of  which  is  credit.  In  that  year  the  credit  side  pointed  by  the  government  for  each  bank,  who 
of  the  great  ledger  showed  a  surplus  of  $6,000,-  must  report  as  to  payments  on  account  of  sub- 
00a  In  that  year  interstate  duties  were  abol-  scriptions  to  its  capital,  examine  and  approve 
ished.  In  that  year  the  era  of  progress  was  in-  monthly  cash  payments,  see  that  all  statements 
auguratcd  which  has  had  no  check  and  which  required  by  the  Finance  Department  are  prop- 
promises  an  uninterrupted  future  of  substantial  eriy  and  promptly  made,  require  proof  of  cash 
prosperity,  holdings  and  value  of  securities,  sign  all  notes 

It  was   in   1825   that   Mexico   contracted  her  or  securities   and  see  that  they   do   not  exceed 

first    debt,    borrowing    in    London    iio.000,000  the    amount    permitted    by   law,    certify   to   the 

sterling,  with  which  to  purchase  war  ships  and  cancellation   and   destruction   of   such   notes   or 

war    materials,    afterwards    in    1851,    refunding  securities,  keep  an  account   of  notes  or   securities 

this  debt  by  issuing  new  bonds,  the  interest  on  pat    in    circulation,   be    present   at    auctions    01 

which   could  not,   however,  be   paid   when   due,  drawings  and  generally  see  that  the  law  is  com- 

011  account  of  disturbed  conditions,  revolutions  plied  with.     He  is  forbidden  to  meddle  with  the 

and  interna!  troubles  of  various  kinds.     Finally,  management,  to  furnish  information  to  anyone, 

in   188S,   a   re-adjustment   of  the   debt   was  ar-  to  hold  shares  in,  ask  loans  from  or  become  in 

ranged   by    issuing   new   gold   bonds   bearing  6  any  way  a  debtor  to  the  bank  to  which  he  is 

per   cent.,   since   which   all   has   gdne   smoothly,  assigned.      All   banks    are    required    to    publish 

and  there  has  been   neither  default  of  interest  monthly  balances   showing  uncalled  for  capital, 

nor  other  failure  to  keep  obligations.  cash    holdings,    amount    of    notes    discounted, 

Under  the  terms  of  the   "monetary  reform"  amount     of     collateral     and     mortgage     loans, 

law  which  became  operative  I  May  1905,  Mexi-  amount  of  holdings  of  public  funds  and  shares 

can  coins  consist  of  $10  and  $S  gold  pieces,  or    bonds    immediately    realizable,    balance    of 

$1.00,  $0.50,  $0.20  and  $0.10  silver  coins,  $0.05  accounts  current,  value  of  real  estate  holdings 

nickle  coins   and   $0.02   and  $0,01   bronze  coins,  and  of  notes  and  other  securities  in  circulation. 

Banks  of  issue  and  mortgage  banks  are  required  amount   of   capital,    etc.       The    Department   of 

to  have  at  least  $500,000  capital,  and  agricultural.  Finance  publishes  an  annual  statement  showing 

mining  and  industrial  banks  must  have  at  least  the  condition  of  all  banks  of  issue.     Any  bank 

$200,000   capital.      No   bank   can    be   organized  not  operating  under  governmental   authority  or 

until  its  capital  is  fully  subscribed  and  until  at  concession  must  use  the  words  "sin  concesion,* 

least   half   is   paid   up.      Ten    per   cent,   of   net  (without  concession),  after  its  name, 
profits  must  be  set  aside  for  a  reserve,  until  such  Elisha  Hollincs worth  Talbot, 

reserve  equals  one_  third  or  more  ot  the  capital  Author  of  'Commfrciat  and  Induilrial  Megico.> 
slock.     The   duration   of   the   concession  under 

which    a   bank   Is   organized   cannot   exceed   30        14.  Headco  — Army  uid  Navjr.     No  neces- 

yeara  for  banks  of  issue,  and  ;o  years  for  other  sity  for  a  large  standing  army  or  an  extensive 

baidiS.    The  total  issue  of  notes  must  not  exceed  navy  has  existed  in   Mexico  since  the  dawn  of 

three   times   the   paid   up   capital   nor,    together  the  era  of  peace  inaugiiarted  by  President  Dial 

with  deposits  payable  on  demand  or  subject  to  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

withdrawal  on  not  more  than  three  days'  notice.  Rather   has    the    attention   of   the    government 

exceed  twice  the  holdings  of  the  bank  in  cash. —  been       directed       toward       the       development 

gold  or  silver  bullion.    Bank  notes  are  not  legal  of      the      country's      commercial      and      indus- 

tender.    Only  notes  of  the  denominations  of  $5,  trial    possibilities.       Still,    there    has    been  _  no 

$10,  $30,  $50,  $100,  $500  and  $1,000  can  be  issued,  neglect    of   wise    precautions    against    possible 

Banks  are  forbidden  to  loan  or  to  discount  notes  trouble   from  without  or  from  within.     A  wel! 

for  more  than  six  months,  to  discount  paper  not  or^niied  War  and  Navy  Department  has  been 

naranteed  by  at  least  responsible  signatures,  un-  maintained,  its  chief  executive  being  a  member 

less  collateral  security  is  given,  to  pledge  their  of    the    President's    officiai    family,    and    every 

own  notes   or   create   any   other   lien   on  them,  effort  that  technical  skill  and  learning,  ripe  ex- 

to  tnortgage  their  property  or  to  pledge  notes  perience  and  patriotic  pride  could  suggest  has 
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been  devoted  to  the  uplifting  of  the  rank  and 
file,  to  perfecting  the  esprit  du  corps  in  all  de- 
partments and  among  all  grades,  to  providing 
the  most  modern  types  of  arms  of  every  kind, 
to  the  education  of  suitable  young  men  for  ser- 
vice as  officers,  and  generally  lo  the  good  of  the 
service  in  all  of  its  many  ramifications.  To  the 
writer,  who  has  witnessed  many  evidences  of 
the  adv?.nce  made  through  the  past  24  years,  in 
all  these  regards,  its  extent  appears  almost  in- 
credible. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  a.  prominent  official 
of  the  War  and  Navy  Department  the  following 
statistics  representing  the  condition  of  both 
branches  of  the  service  in  October  1906  have 
been  obtained. 

The  Army. — As  at  present  organized  the 
Army  consists  of :  Generals  of  Division,  9 ; 
Generals  of  Brigade,  51;  Brigadier  Generals. 
,^S;  Jefes  or  Chiefs,  of  various  grades,  697; 
Commissioned  Officers,  z,z.i8;  Infantry,  14,697; 
Cavalry,  6,003;  Artillery,  ijSe6:  One  Battalion  of 
Zapadores  (sappers)  568;  Medical  corps,  3*7; 
Construction  duty,  317;  Military  college,  (Cha- 
pultepec),  277;  Military  school  (Tlalpam),  133; 
President's  p!uard,  98;  Engineers,  73;  On  vari- 
ous detail  duties,  169;  total  number  private 
Soldiers  in  the  army,  24.328;  total  number 
marines  in  navy,  1.039;  horses,  5.739;  mules, 
2,583- 

The  republic  is  divided  into  10  military 
zones,  number  one  including  the  states  of 
Sonora.  Sinaloa  and  the  Territory  of  Lower 
California;  number  two.  the  states  of  Chihua- 
hua and  Durango ;  number  three,  the  states  of 
Nuevo  L^eon,  Tamaulipas  and  Coahuila;  number 
four,  Jalisco ;  number  five,  San  Luis  Potosi  and 
Agvascalientcs ;  number  six,  Guanajuato  and 
Michoacan ;  number  seven,  Puebla  and  Guer- 
rero ;  numbers  eight  and  nine.  Oaxaca ;  number 
ten,  Campeche,  Tabasco  and  the  Territory  of 
Quintana  Roo.  There  are  28  battalions  of  in- 
fantry, and  several  parts  of  battallions  and 
companies,  the  latter  for  service  in  the  Ter- 
ritories of  Quintana  Roo  and  Lower  California; 
one  batallion  of  zanadore:;  (sappers);  a  Presi- 
dent's guard,  and  numerous  gendarmes;  14  reg- 
iments of  cavalry,  and  lour  parts  of  regiments, 
and  two  auxiliary  corps,  the  Utter  for  service 
in  the  states  of  Puebla  and  Sonora.  and  one 
squadron  for  service  with  the  Geographical 
Exploration  Commission ;  two  regiments  of 
mountain  artillery,  one  regiment  of  horse  artil- 
lery, a  squadron  of  ranid  fire  cannon,  etc. 

The  Eovemmenf  maintains  military  hospitals 
in  the  cities  of  Guadalajara,' Chihuahua,  Torin. 
Puebla,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Santa  Crui  de  Bravo, 
Tepic,  Veracruz.  Monterey,  and  the  National 
Capital  and  infirmaries  in  Ulua.  Acapnlco  and 
Matamoros. 

The  National  Military  Colleee.  the  build- 
ings of  which  adjoin  the  castle  of  Chapultepec 
— the  summer  residence  of  the  President  near 
'Mexico  City —  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  and 
most  practical  establishments  of  the  kind  on  the 
Arrerican  continent.  It  long  ago  took  very  high 
rank  as  a  military  school.  The  attendance  of 
students  durin"  the  fiscal  year  1905-06  was  377. 
At  the  International  Exposition  held  in  Saint 
Louis,  in  1904,  a  detail  from  this  college  was 
awarded  the  highest  prize  for  proficiency— a 
gold  medal.     A  school  for  military  aspirants 


has  recently  been  established  at  Tlalpam,  a 
suburb  of  Mexico  City,  which  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Minister  of  War  and  Marine.  TTie 
faculty  is  composed  of  carefully  selected  officers 
of  the  army  and  includes  two  chiefs  and  14 
minor  officers  representing  the  infantry,  cavalry. 
artillery  and  engineering  branches,  and  all  of 
whom  are  graduates  of  the  National  Military 
College,  of  Chapultepec.  The  government  also 
maintains  an  academy  for  the  commissioned 
officers  of  the  army,  in  which  is  given  advanced 
theorectical  and  practical  instruction  in  the  to- 
pography and  get^raphy  of  the  country, 
and  in  regard  to  fortifications,  ordnance, 
military  jurisprudence,  etc.,  and  schools  in 
the  various  camps,  in  which  the  common 
soldiers  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, geometry,  geo^aphy  and  the  history 
of  the  country.  To  stunulate  the  love  of  study 
in  the  minds  of  the  soldiers,  money  prizes  rang- 
ing from  $5  to  $50  are  given  for  proficiency  in 
the  various  branche-i  taught.  In  1903  there 
were  46  of  these  schools,  10,015  students  and 
31.S  premiums  and  37  honorable  mentions  were 
awarded,  the  premiums  amounting  to  Sa,6t5.  In 
igo4  the  number  of  cash  premumjs  was  380. 
amounting  to  $3,700,  and  the  honorable  men- 
tions numbered  153.  In  1905  there  were  13,052 
sniflcnls,  48  professors  and  59  assistants,  the 
salaries  paid  the  latter  amountmg  to  S41.160.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Minister  of  War  and  Marine 
this  educational  experiment  has  proven  to  be 
successful  in  a  phenomenal  degree.  Instruction 
in  appropriate  branches  of  learning  is  regularly 
given  on  two  school  ships,  the  'Zaragoza'  and 
'Yucatan."  and  includes  the  advantages  of  an 
annual  cruise  to  Mexican  and  United  States 
ports.  The  government  has  recentlv  appropri- 
ated $187,000  to  the  building  of  military  bar- 
racks in  the  city  of  Guadalajara;  $77,000  to  the 
improvement  of  the  barracks  at  San  Luis  Po- 
tosi ;  $271,000  for  the  improvement  of  the  offices 
of  the  War  and  Navy  Department ;  $206,000 
for  an  armory;  $109,000  for  cavalry  barracks 
near  the  city  of  Morelia,  and  a  number  of 
smaller  sums  for  less  important  improvements. 
As  rapidly  as  circumstances  permit,  the  most 
modern  arms  of  every  description  are  beifig 
substituted  for  old  patterns,  and  all  departments 
of  the  service  are  being  modernized  so  aa  to 
conform  to  the  general  advance  in  the  science 
of  war. 

Thf  Navy. — The  Mexican  Navy  consists  of 
two  corvettes,  the  Zaragoxa  and  Yucatan:  the 
gunboats  Veracrutj  Bravo  and  Moretos,  and  the 
transport  Frogrcso,  for  service  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico :  and  the  gunboats  Democrata  and 
Tampico  and  transport  Oaxaca  for  service  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Zaragosa  is  213  feet  in 
length,  has  a  displacement  of  1.226  tons  and  a 
speed  of  13  knots,  is  built  of  steel,  and  its  arma- 
ment consists  of  six  Canat  guns,  two  Norden- 
feldt  rapid  fire  guns  and  two  Hotchkiss  revolv- 
ing gims,  the  Yucalan  is  279  feet  in  length  and 
built  of  iron ;  the  Veracruz  is  200  feet  in  length. 
i.OQO  tons  displacement,  has  a  speed  of  16  miles 
and  is  built  of  steel.  It  has  two  Bethlehem 
rapid  fire  guns.  6  semi-automatic  rapid  fire  guns 
and  one  Whitehead  torpedo  gun,  the  Bravo  and 
Morelos  are  each  252  feet  in  length,  have  2,500 
horse  power  and  a  speed  of  16  miles :  they  are 
built  of  steel,  and  each  carries  two  Bethlehem 
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rapid  fire  guns  and  six  Schneider- Canat  rapid 
fire  guns;  the  Progreso  is  2,TO  feet  in  length,  has 
1,585  tons  displacement,  a  speed  of  12  miles,  is 
built  of  steel  and  will  carry  250  tons  of  cargo 
and  600  men,  with  the  usual  complement  of 
officers,  the  Democrata  is  138  feet  in  length, 
450  tons  displacement,  600  horse  power  and  has 
a  speed  of  ten  miles,  the  Tampico  is  of  the 
same  dimensions,  speed,  armament,  etc.,  as  the 
Veracruz ;  the  Oaxaca  is  100  feet  in  length,  its 
tonnage  is  979>  'ts  speed  7  knots,  and  it  was 
built  of  steel,  and  will  carry  300  tons  of  cargo, 
200  cattle  and  500  men.  Reserves  are  provided 
for  service  in  the  army  in  ease  of  war, 
which  can,  if  needed,  be  made  to  swell  the  en- 
tire fighting  force  to  almost  500,000  men.  Prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  notable  military  organiza- 
tions in  the  world  is  the  mounted  force  known 
as  the  'Rnrales,*  which  is  distributed  through- 
out the  republic,  and  numbers  some  150  officers 
and  1,200  men.  It  is  not  under  the  control  of 
the  War  Deoartment  but  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Its  members  provide  their  own 
subsistence  and  receive  much  higher  pay  than 
do  the  regular  soldiers.  They  wear  leather  uni- 
forms, broad  brimmed  sombreros,  ride  magnifi- 
cent hor,ses,  which  they  personally  own,  and  are 
distinguished  for  their  sturdy  bravery  and  in- 
telligent loyalty.  They  serve  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar purpose  to  that  of  the  Mounted  Police  of 
the  Northwest  Territory  of  Canada. 

Elisha  HoLLiNcs worth  Talbot, 
Author  of  Commercial  and  Industrial  Mexico. 
15.  Mexico  —  The  Mexican  States.  A 
very  brief  description  of  each  of  the  several 
States  and  Territories  of  Mexico,  in  the  order 
of  alphabetical  precedence,  is  here  given,  cover- 
ing only  the  more  notable  and  valuable  facts 
in  which  the  reader  is  naturally  most  interested: 

ACTJASCALIENTES. 

One  of  the  smaller  States  of  the  Republic 
(only  Colima,  Morelos  and  Tlaxcala  ate 
smaller),  but  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and 
best  equipped  as  to  naturnl  advantages,  edu- 
cational facilities,  and  other  inducements  to 
permanent  residence.  It  is  situated  in  the  cen- 
tral 'mesa,'  between  21  degrees,  30  minutes 
and  32  degrees,  23  minutes  north  latitude,  and 
20  degrees,  jo  minutes  and  30  degrees,  48  min- 
utes longitude  west  of  the  Mexican  meridian. 
On  the  north,  east  and  west,  it  is  bounded  by 
the_  State  of  Zacatecas,  and  on  the  south  by 
Jalisco.  It  has  a  superficial  area  of  2,975 
square  miles.  The  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year 
1904-05  were  $191,870.98;  expenses,  $187,678.81. 
The  revenues  of  the  municipalities  were  $169,- 
960.88;  expenses,  $175,276.77.  Value  of  country 
property,  $3,610,961.77;  of  city  and  village  prop- 
erty, $3,549,4<)ti.SO-  Principal  products:  Chili 
peppers,  $232,87.1;  frijolcs,  $102,000:  corn,  $704,- 
600;  wheat,  $80,136;  peaches,  $3,7.15;  quinces, 
$5,502;  minerals,  $366,363.  Value  of  metals 
smelted  within  the  State,  $22^48,^9.  Total 
value  of  fruits  produced,  $29,391,  and  of  vege- 
tables, $8,721.  Meats  consumed,  $835423.  The 
principal  cities  are:  Aguascalientes  (the 
capital),  (q.v.)  Rincon  de  Romos  and  Tepe- 
lala.  The  State  is  divided  into  four  depart- 
ments or  political  divisions.     Pop.,  102,416. 


Caupgchk. 

Situated  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  Re- 
public, between  10  degrees,  49  minutes  and  20 
degrees,  5  minutes  north  latitude,  and  6  degrees 
38  minutes  and  9  degrees,  48  minutes  east  lon- 
gitude, meridian  of  Mexico.  Bounded  on  the 
north  by  Yucatan  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on 
the  east  by  the  Territory  of  Quintana  Roo,  on 
the  west  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Republic  of  Guatemala  and  the 
State  of  Tabasco.  Area,  18.026  scjuare  miles. 
Principal  cities :  Campeche  (the  capital)  (q.v.), 
Laguna  and  Ciudad  del  Carmen.  Principal 
products  in  1904:  Aguardiente,  $985,490;  rice, 
$7W0;  sugar,  $319,832;  chili  pappers,  $4,000; 
sugar  cane,  $69,924;  chewing  gum,  $263,500; 
frijoles,  $7,100;  henequen,  $943,187;  corn, 
$1,768,430;  molasses  and  syrup,  $75,561;  woods, 
$2,246,247;  fruits.  $94,986;  vegetables.  $30,657. 
The  revenue  for  1904  amounted  to  $82,239,34; 
expenses,  $81,234.78.  Value  of  country  prop- 
erty, $9,427,890;  of  city  and  village  property, 
$8,362375-  The  State  is  divided  into  five  de- 
partments.   Pop.,  86,542. 

Chiapas, 
Nearest  State  to  the  Meridian,  being  between 
14  degrees,  31  minutes  and  17  degrees  57  min- 
utes north  latitude,  and  4  degrees,  40  minutes 
and  8  degrees  longitude  west  of  the  meridian  of 
Mexico.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  State  of 
Tabasco,  on  the  east  by  Tabasco  and  the  Re- 
public of  Guatemala,  on  the  south  by  the  Pacific 
ocean  and  the  Republic  of  Guatemala,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  States  of  Oaxaca,  Veracruz  and 
Tabasco.  Area,  27,222  square  miles.  Principal 
tovms :  Tuxtla  Gutierrez  (the  capital)  (q.v,). 
San  Cristobal,  Comitan,  Tapachula,  Tonala  and 
Soconusco,  Value  of  country  property  (1904), 
$23.S95i5«>;  of  city  and  village  property, 
$3,460,456.  Revenues  of  State  in  same  year, 
$607,036.86;  expenditures,  $705,645,76,  Principal 
products:  aguardiente,  $316,896;  cotton,  $4,065; 
indigo,  $22,207;  rice,  $I4,3S4J  sugar,  $73,915; 
cacao,  $47,310:  coffee,  $1,074^597;  sugar  cane, 
$307, 18s ;  chili  peppers,  $12,357 ;  frijoles, 
$294,826 ;  henequen,  $50,955 ;  corn,  $759,687 ; 
molasses,  $254,626;  pulque,  $20460;  wheat, 
$47.937 ;  tobacco,  $10.657 ;  woods,  $174,321 ; 
fruits,  $82,122;  vegetables,  $63,796,  The  State  is 
divided  into  12  departments.    Pop,,  360.799, 

Chihuahua. 
The  largest  of  the  States,  its  superficial  area 
being  73.191  squ.ire  miles.  Its  northern  bouna- 
ary  is  the  southern  boundary  of  the  United 
States;  eastern,  the  State  of  Coahuik;  south- 
ern, the  State  of  Durango;  and  western  the 
States  of  Sinaloa  and  Sonora-  It  is  divided 
into  10  districts  and  is  situated  between  26  de- 
grees, 20  minutes  and  31  degrees,  45  minutes 
north  latitude  and  8  degrees,  30  minutes  longi- 
tude west  of  the  Mexican  meridian.  Principal 
cities  and  towns ;  Chihuahua  (the  capital) 
(q-v,),  Parral,  Ciudad  Juarez,  Jimenei.  Ciudad 
Guerrero,  Camargo,  Santa  Rosalia  and  Busta- 
mante.  Is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
States  in  mining,  stock  raising,  manufacturing, 
and  in  the  matter  of  railway  facilities.  Its 
c6untry  property  was  valued  (1904)  at  $7,180,- 
994-97;    its   city  and   town   property  at  $9,502,- 
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to  $2,572,140.  This  State  is  particularly  fa- 
vored in  the  way  of  a  market  for  most  of  its 
products,  because  of  the  fact  that  it  almost  sur- 
rounds the  Federal  District,  in  which  is  situ- 
ated the  Federal  Capital.    Pop.,  934t463- 

MicnoACAN. 
Situated  between  18  degrees,  6  minutes 
north  latitude  and  o  degree,  53  minutes,  and 
4  degrees,  30  minutes  west  longitude,  meridian 
of  Mexico.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
States  of  Jalisco,  Guanajuato  and  Queretaro, 
on  the  east  by  the  State  of  Mexico,  on  the  west 
by  Colima  and  Jalisco  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  and, 
on  the  south  by  Guerrero  and  the  Pacilic  ocean. 
Area  22.695  square  miles.  Principal  cities  and 
towns:  Morclia  (the  capital)  (q.v.),  Patzcuaro, 
Uruapan,  Zamora,  Tacambaro,  Maravatio.  La 
Piedad,  and  Zitacuaro.  Value  of  country  prop- 
erty in  190J,  $26,626,033;  of  city  and  town 
property,  $10,131,041.  Revenues,  $1,418,068.57; 
expenditures,  $1,021, 879-94-  Principal  products: 
aguardiente, $242,018;  beneseed,$8o,i7o;  cotton, 
$73,119;  indigo,  $28,000;  rice,  $494,250;  sugar, 
$1,069417;  coffee,  $44,607;  sweet  potatoes, 
$147,669:  sugnr  cane,  $195,791:  barley.  $230,- 
053;  chili  peppers,  $160,743;  frijoles,  $199,183; 
chickpeas,  $216,205;  haba  beans,  $29,700;  corn, 
$2,483,557;  syrup.  $150,072;  molasseSj  $518,606,- 
wheat.  $2.3,19.820;  tobacco,  $63,719;  woods, 
$.179-937;  fruiis,  $398,333  (the  principal  contri- 
butors to  which  were:  watermelons.  $120,733; 
bananas.  $77,1391  oranges,  $46,022;  musk- 
melons,  $42.4;*;  mangoes,  $2i.440>;  vegetables, 
$69,526;  minerals,  $3-870,525.  Value  of  ores 
treated  by  the  smelters  of  the  Stale,  $55,66a 
Consumption  of  meats,  $.1,256,586.  In  this 
State  is  the  lake  of  Patzcuaro,  the  most  beau- 
tiful ad  picturesque  body  of  water  in  the  Re- 
public, The  most  famous  coffee  produced  on 
this  continent  is  grown  in  and  about  the  town 
of  Uruapan.  At  the  north  end  of  the  lake  of 
Patzcuaro  is  the  old  town  of  Tzintzuntzan, 
where,  in  an  equally  old  church  Is  the  most  fa- 
mous paintinK  in  the  Republic.  'The  Entomb- 
ment.' by  Titian,  which  is  guarded  as  a  treas- 
ure above  price.  The  curious  little  town  was 
once  the  capital  of  the  Tarasean  empire  and 
had  a  population  of  at  least  40,000.  although 
now  it  has  not  more  than  1.500.  Pop.,  935,- 
80S. 

MOSEXOS. 

Situated  between  18  degrees,  20  minutes,  10 
seconds  and  19  degrees,  7  minutes  and  30  sec- 
onds north  latitude,  and  between  o  degree,  25 
minutes.  31  seconds  east  longitude,  and  o  de- 
gree, 16  minules,  20  seconds  west  longitude. 
Mexican  meridian.  Bounded  by  the  Federal 
District  and  State  of  Mexico  on  the  north: 
Puebla  on  the  east;  Jfexieo  on  the  west,  and 
j Guerrero  on  the  south.  Area.  2,759  square 
Imiles,  The  principal  towns  are:  Cucrnavaca 
(the  capitaO  (q.v.),  and  Cuautla,  The  income 
of  the  State  for  19OJ  was  8465,807.85;  expen- 
diture. $436,561.03.  Value  of  country  property, 
$7-357.995.12:  of  town  property,  $2,i26..io6,73- 
The  principal  products  were:  aguardiente, 
$726,931;  rice.  $977414;  coffee.  $13,424:  sugar, 
$3-9'>4.33i:  chili  peppers,  $ISJ*36;  frijoles,  $59,- 
297;  yucca,  $452,815:  corn,  $1,280,474:  syrup. 
$533'403;  molasses,  $283,144;  woods.  $822,910; 


fruits,  $350,253;  to  which  bananas  contributed 

$70,732,  lemons  $50,700,  oranges  $50,193. 
watermelons  $32,967,  and  muskmelons  $361^51. 
VegeUbles  produced  a  return  of  $51,709- 
Meats  consumed,  $1,284,873.  Cuemavaca,  the 
capital  of  the  State,  is  one  of  the  most  noted 
health  and  pleasure  resorts  in  the  Republic, 
and  the  scenery  between  that  city  and  the  Na- 
tional Capital  is  unexcelled.     Pop.,  160,115. 

NuKVO  Le9n. 
Situated  between  32  degrees.  40  minutes, 
and  27  degrees,  51  minutes  north  latitude,  and 
0  degree.  37  minutes,  east  longitude,  and  be- 
tween 2  degrees,  9  minules  west  longitude,  mer- 
idian of  Mexico.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
States  of  Coahuila  and  Tatnaulipas  and  by  the 
United  States;  on  the  east  by  Tamaulipas;  on 
the  south  by  Tamaulipas,  San  Luis  Potosi  and 
Coahuila,  and  on  the  west  by  Coahuila  and 
Durango.  Area,  24,317  square  miles.  The 
capital  is  Monterey  (q.v.),  and  the  other  im- 
portant towns  are  Linares,  Lampazos  and  Teran. 
The  income  of  the  State  in  1904  was  $373,- 
899.26;  expenditures,  $315,59488.  Value  of 
country  property,  $7,753,06488;  of  city  and 
town  property,  $10,439,571.14.  The  principal 
products  were:  aguardiente,  $18,000;  sugar 
cane.  $623,756;  barley.  $38,765;  chili  peppers, 
$20,798;  frijoles,  $67,832;  ixtle.  $^41,300;  com. 
$1,643,863;  mescal,  $133,079;  molasses.  $1,040,- 
90s:  wheat,  $30,226;  woods,  $212,168;  fruits, 
$129,861.  the  principal  ones  being  oranges,  $49.- 
.';J4;  aguacates,  $16,667;  watermelons,  $14,169; 
peaches.  $13-99-1.  and  figs  $8,729.  Of  vegetables 
the  product  was  $89,334:  of  minerals,  $1,985,537. 
The  value  of  ores  treated  by  the  smelters  of  the 
Slate  was  $19.866,6,^8.  Consumption  of  meat, 
$1,634,716.  The  American  element  in  this 
Stale  is  quite  strong  and  very  influential  in  the 
work  of  development.     Pop.,  327.9.17. 

0  AX  AC  A. 

Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  States  of  Pu- 
ebla and  Veracnir,  on  the  east  by  Chiapas,  on 
the  west  by  Guerrero,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Pacific  ocean.  Area,  .ISJ82  square  miles.  Situ- 
ation between  15  degrees,  16  minutes,  45  sec- 
onds and  18  degrees,  25  minutes,  north  latitude, 
and  between  o  degree,  40  minules,  and  5  de- 
grees. 11  minutes,  30  seconds  east  longitude, 
meridian  of  Mexico.  Principal  cities  and 
towns:  Oaxaca  (the  capital)  (q.v.),  Tehuante- 
pec.  Oeotlan.  Salina  Cruz,  Tuxtepec,  and  Puer- 
to Angel.  The  revenues  in  1904  were  $1,063,- 
518.03;  expenditures,  $1,025,953.00.  The  value 
of  country  property  was  $1.1.793,392-73;  of  city 
and  town  property,  $7.926,,i95.oi.  The  princi- 
pal products  were :  as-uardiente.  $353.291 ;  cot- 
ton. $152,104:  rice,  $31, ,566;  chickpeas,  $66,- 
120;  sugar.  $279,660;  coffee,  $1509,676;  sugar 
cane,  $656,951;  chili  peppers.  $61,396;  frijoles, 
S264„iS5-,  figs,  $40,121;  com,  $.'.413-319:  mezcal, 
$79,169;  honey,  $l69..153;  mnlnsses,  $I20,I42;' 
pnlque.  $36,741 ;  wheat,  $192,562;  tohricco. 
$831.26!:  woods,  $328,815;  fruit=.  $.112,867.  of 
which  oranges  are  credited  with  $56,632;  ba- 
nanas, $69,161;  mangoes.  $29,434:  watermelons, 
$26,T2I.  and  cocoanuts.  $24,208.  The  production 
of  vegetables  amounted  to  $42,052:  of  miner- 
als, to  $526,968.    The  value  of  ores  treated  was 
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$347^3.      Consumption    of   meats,   $3,761^949. 
Pop..  948,633. 

PUEBLA. 
Surrounded  by  the  Slates  of  Hidalgo,  Vera- 
cruz, Oaxaca,  Guerrero,  Morelos,  Mexico,  and 
Tlaxcala.  Area,  12,304  square  miles.  Contains 
31  districts  or  political  divisions.  The  capital, 
which  bears  the  same  name  as  the  State,  is  the 
third  city  in  population  and  commercial  import- 
ance in  the  Republic  It  is  the  centre  of  a 
very  extensive  cotton  manufacturing  district. 
The  principal  products  in  1904  were;  aguardi- 
ente, $sS7,32i;  rice,  $100,000;  chickpeas,  ?7<^- 
798;  coffee,  $397,864;  sugar  cane.  $1,309,979; 
trarley,  $1,024,791;  rye,  $80,400;  chili  peppers, 
$240,350;  frijoles,  $624,046;  haba  beans,  $213,- 
386;  corn,  $5,300,527;  syrup.  $108,795;  mo- 
lasses, $306,773;  potatoes,  $318,570;  pulque, 
$477,846;  wheat.  $2,532,768;  fruits,  $455.33';  to 
which  sunt  bananas  contributed  $50,111 ; 
oranges,  $52,128;  cherries,  $34,392;  apples,  $28,- 
143 ;  mamey,  $29,336,  and  aguacates.  $26442.  The 
production  of  vegetables  amounted  to  $3I3335> 
to  which  sum  tomatoes  alone  contributed  $'4%' 
178.  The  return  of  mineral  products  was  $3,085,- 
335.  and  the  value  of  ores  treated  by  local 
smelters,  $3^07,349.  Meals  consumed,  $4,494.- 
790.  The  revenues  of  the  State  in  1004 
amounted  to  $1,377,078.88;  expenditttres,  $1,- 
369,071.41.  Value  of  country  property.  $35,- 
549,886.59;  of  city  and  town  property,  $37,100,- 
873.20.  Meals  consumed,  $4,494,700.  Value  of 
cotton  goods  manufactured,  $9,897,973.51. 
There  are  32  cotton  mills  in  the  State,  147.000 
spindles,  4.807  looms  and  5,200  operatives.  The 
principal  towns  are :  Puebla  (the  capital), 
fq.v.),  San  Andres.  Tehuacan.  Acattan,  San 
Marcos,  Cholula,  Atlixco  and  Zacatlnn.  Pop., 
1.031,133- 

QUESETASO. 

The  boundaries  of  this  State  are  San  Luis 
Potosi  on  the  north,  Hidalgo  and  Mexico  on 
the  east,  Michoacan  on  the  south,  and  Guana- 
juato on  the  west.  Situated  between  19  de- 
grees, 36  minutes,  and  21  degrees,  36  minutes 
north  latitude,  and  between  0  degree,  i  minute 
and  I  degree,  29  minutes.  30  seconds  west 
longitude,  meridian  of  Mexico.  Area,  3,557 
square  miles.  Principal  cities  and  towns : 
Qiieretaro  (the  capital)  (q.v.)  and  San  Juan 
del  Rio.  There  are  six  departments  or  polit- 
ical divisions.  In  1904  the  total  revenues  of  the 
State  were:  $352,149-59;  expenditures,  $359.- 
053.81.  Value  of  country  property,  $tl,l8o,- 
0,15.72;  of  city  and  town  property,  $4,121,- 
474.50.  Principal  products:  aguardiente,  $14,- 
915;  sugar  cane,  $.16,725;  barley,  $56,304:  thili 
peppers,  $35.871 ;  frijoles,  Sgoi,,";??;  chickpeas, 
$9S,2i6;  corn,  $2,350,258;  pulque,  $67,138;  wheat, 
$1,117,532;  woods.  $719,795;  fruits.  $69,712.  of 
which  amount  aguacates  contributed  $35,907. 
The  production  of  vegetables  was  $18^13. 
Meats  consumed,  $458,452.  Value  of  cotton 
goods  manufactured.  $2,505,965,58.  It  was  at 
the  capital  city  of  this  state  that  Maximillian 
and  two  of  his  leading  generals  were  executed. 
Pop..  232,389. 

San  Luis  Potosi. 

The  irregular  shape  of  this  very  important 
State  is  such  that  its  boundaries  include  part  of 


the  lines  of  the  nine  States  of  Coabuila,  Nuevo 
Leon,  Tamaulipas,  Veracruz,  Hidalgo,  \Quere- 

taro,  Guanajuato,  Jalisco  and  Zacatecas.     It  is 
divided  into  13  districts,  has  an  area  of  25,316 

3uare  miles,  and  a  population,  (census  ipoo), 
575432.  Its  principal  cities  and  towns  are: 
San  Luis  Potosi,  (the  capital)  (q.v.),  Catorce, 
Matehuala  and  Rio  Verde.  Revenues  in  1904, 
$1,005,949.87,  and  expenditures  $1,002,669.71, 
and  the  value  of  country  property,  $17492,794.23 
and  of  city  and  town  property,  $11,545,703.65. 
Principal  products:  aguardiente,  $210,593;  pea- 
nuts, $300,925;  coffee,  $416,206;  sugar  cane, 
$47,og6;  barley,  $69,092;  chili  peppers,  $144,041; 
frijoles,  $404,343;  ixtle,  $444,869;  com  $6,700,- 
631;  mezcal,  $307,736;  molasses,  $534,414; 
pulque,  $86,130;  wheat,  $76j43;  tobacco,  $19.- 
607;  woods,  $309,121;  fruits,  $337,333.  chief 
among  which  were  prickly  pears,  $58,560 ; 
oranges,  $53,933;  aguacates,  $21,505;  mangoes, 
$18,657;  limes,  $11,652;  apples,  $10,356  and 
bananas,  $10,673;  the  production  of  vegetables 
amounted  to  $24,340,  and  of  minerals  to  $4,591,- 
399.  Value  of  ores  treated  by  the  smelters  of 
the  State,  $8,743,986.  Consumption  of  meats, 
$1,980,114.  Value  of  cotton  goods  manufactured, 
$133464.63.  Number  of  cigarettes  manufac* 
tured,  17,553,674  and  of  cigars,  13431,609^ 
Pop.,  575.433. 

SlNALOA. 

Situated  between  22  degrees,  33  minuteSp 
and  28  degrees,  north  latitude  and  between  6 
degrees,  19  minutes  and  10  degrees,  35  minutes 
west  longitude,  Mexican  meridian.  Bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  State  of  Sonora;  on  the  east 
by  Chihuahua  and  Durango;  on  the  south  by 
the  territory  of  Tepic  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Gulf  of  California.  Area,  3.3,671  square 
miles.  Principal  towns ;  CuHacan  (the  cap- 
ital), Mazatlan,  Fuertc  and  Rosario.  There 
are  10  districts  or  political  divisions.  The 
revenues  of  the  Sute  in  1904  were  $559,969-54; 
the  expenditures,  $556,988.94.  Value  of  coun- 
try property,  $74^,707.32;  of  town  property, 
$0,399,681.57.  Principal  products :  aguardiente, 
$134,000;  cotton  $32,840;  sugar  cane,  $1,059,- 
1 10 ;  frijoles,  $140,070 ;  chick-peas,  $52,320 ; 
ixtle,  $39.SI5;  com,  $1,009,356;  mezcal,  $171,- 
049;  syrup,  $214,100;  molasses,  $114,126;  wheat, 
$67,600;  tobacco.  $35,276;  woods,  $214,574; 
fruits,  $17.1,765,  of  which  amount  watermelons 
contributed  $40,720;  bananas,  $29,639;  mangoes, 
$26,209;  oranges,  $19,673  and  muskmelons,  $18,- 
760.  Vegetables,  $95451-  Minerals,  $5,948,352. 
Value  of  ores  treated  by  the  smelters  of 
the  State,  $4,885,089.  Consumption  of  meats, 
$1,309407.  Value  of  cotton  goods  manufactured, 
$68,578,  This  is  one  of  the  Pacific  coast  States 
now  being  rapidly  developed  through  the  invest- 
ment of  immense  sums  of  money  in  railway 
building,  mining  and  agriculture.    Pop.,  390,761. 

SONOHA. 
The  most  northwesterly  State  of  the  Repub- 
lic. Situated  between  26  degrees,  20  minutes, 
and  ,12  degrees,  29  minutes,  44  seconds,  north 
latitude,  and  o  degree,  15  minutes,  55  seconds, 
longitude  west  of  meridian  of  Mexico.  Area, 
76,900  square  miles.  Principal  towns :  Her- 
mosillo  (the  capital)  (qv.),  Guaymas,  Cao- 
anea,  Nogales,  Naco,  Alamos  and  Agua  Prieta. 
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The  State  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
United  States;  on  the  east  by  the  State  of  Chi- 
huahua ;  on  the  south  by  Sinaloa,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Gulf  of  California  and  Ihe  Terri- 
tory of  Lower  California.  It  is  divided  into 
nine  districts.  Revenues  in  1904,  $768,043.26; 
expenditures,  $609,380.21.  Principal  products; 
cotton,  $24,600;  chick-peas.  $268,128;  sugar 
cane,  $47,9,15;  barley,  $45,647;  chili  peppers, 
$«.o63;  frijoles,  $324,912;  com.  $1,367,101; 
mezcal,  $148400 ;  molasses.  $56^14 ;  potatoes, 
$46,291;  wheat,  $t,232.022;  tobacco,  $55,29°; 
woods,  fruits  and  vegetables  not  reported;  min- 
erals, $15339,980  and  value  of  ores  treated  by 
smelters  of  the  State,  $9,516,058.  The  consump- 
tion of  meats  amounted  to  $2,239,365.  Value  of 
cotton  goods  manufactures,  S3S3,3S6-40>  Num- 
ber of  cigarettes  manufactured.  2529440-  The 
greatest  mining  State  of  the  Republic,  leading 
the  next  highest  State  (Chihuahua)  by  $2,560,- 

041.       Pop.,   221,683. 

Tabasco, 

Situated  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
Republic,  between  16  degrees.  S  minutes,  and  18 
degrees.  39  minutes  north  latitude,  and  between 
S  degrees  11  minutes,  and  8  degrees.  10  min- 
utes longitude,  east  of  the  meridian  of  Mexico. 
Bounded  on  the  north  by  (he  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
on  the  east  by  the  State  of  Campeche  and  the 
Republic  of  Guatemala ;  on  the  south  by  the 
Slate  of  Chiapas  and  the  Republic  of  Guat- 
emala, and  on  the  west  by  the  Stale  of  Vera- 
cruz. Area.  10,072  square  miles.  There  are  17 
municipalities  in  the  State.  The  principal 
towns  are:  San  Juan  Bautista  (the  capital) 
(q.v.),  Frontnra  and  Tonala,  Value  of  coun- 
try property  in  1904:  $8,184,368.89:  of  town 
property,  $5,334,594.44.  Revenues,  $564,34502; 
expenditures,  $503,265.01.  Principal  products: 
aguardiente.  $400,632;  rice,  $165,355;  sugar, 
$100,900;  cacao.  $i,r.i7.ggi;  coffee,  $71,410; 
sugar  cane,  $77,160;  chewing  gum,  $.14.5^2;  fri- 
joles. $289,987;  gum  elastic,  $104,855;  corn, 
$720,800;  syrup,  $36,206:  molasses.  $16,824;  to- 
bacco, $40,812;  woods.  $242.5[2;  fruits,  $40,778; 
vegetables,  $17,163;  meats  consumed.  $932,916. 
Pop.,  159,834. 

Tam.^uupas. 

One  of  the  least  developed  of  the  Mexican 
States.  Situated  between  24  degrees,  14  min- 
utes and  27  degrees.  38  minutes,  15  seconds 
north  latitude,  and  between  2  degrees  east  longi- 
tude and  I  decree,  15  minutes  west  longitude, 
meridian  of  Mexico.  Bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  United  States ;  on  the  east  by  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico ;  on  the  south  by  the  States  of 
Veracruz  and  San  Luis  Pntosi,  and  on  the 
west  by  Nuevo  I^on.  Area.  32.576  square 
miles.  Principal  towns:  Victoria  (the  capitals 
fq.v.),  Tampico,  Matamoros.  New  Laredo  and 
Ciudad  Guerrero.  Income  in  1904  $314420-9/; 
expenditures,  $301,240.27.  Value  of  country 
property,  $9,36i.86a25 ;  of  town  property,  $8.- 
722,965,57.  Principal  products:  aguardiente, 
SS5,2So;  cotton.  $00,87.1;  rice,  $lR.742;  sugar 
■•ane,  $76,6';6;  barlev.  $.172,900;  frijoles.  $212,- 
358;  com.  $i..T93.6o6;  syrup.  $40,912;  molasses. 
$220,919;  fruits,  vegetables  and  woods  not  re- 
ported: minerals.  $.^,505;  meats  consumed, 
$73,1.ft)ft     Pop.,  218.948. 


Tlaxcala. 
The  smallest  of  the  Mexican  States,  having 
an  area  ot  only  1,595  square  miles.  Lies  be- 
tween 19  degrees,  5  minutes,  and  19  degrees,  43 
minutes,  north  latitude,  and  from  o  degree, 
28  minutes,  30  seconds,  to  1  degree.  28  min- 
utes, IS  seconds  east  longitude,  meridian  o* 
Mexico.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  States 
of  Hida}|?o  and  Pnebla;  on  the  east  and  south 
by  Puebia  and  Mexico,  and  on  the  west  by 
Riebla.  The  State  is  divided  into  six  districts. 
Principal  towns;  TIaxcala  (the  capital)  (q.v.), 
Tlaxco  and  Aliayanca.  In  the  year  1904  the 
revenues  of  the  State  were  $377.654.43 ;  expendi- 
tures, $334,279.03.  Value  of  country  property, 
$8,ti3,497.94;  of  town  property.  $881.70333. 
Value  of  cotton  goods  manufactured,  $2,331,- 
631-93-  The  little  State  is  the  center  of  very 
important  manufacturing,  dairy  and  agricul- 
tural interests  generally.  Neither  agricultural, 
fruit,  vegetable  nor  wood  products  were  re- 
ported for  1904.  In  the  town  of  Tlaxeala  stands 
the  first  chureh  from  which  a  Christian  sermon 
was  preached  on  the  American  continent  Tlie 
pulpit  from  which  this  sermon  was  preached  is 
still  carefully  preserved.     Pop.  172,315. 

Veracbuz, 
Situated  between  17  degrees,  10  minutes.  .10 
seconds  and  22  degrees,  19  minutes,  25  second*, 
north  latitude,  and  between  O  degree,  28  minutes, 
and  5  degrees,  30  minutes,  east  longitude,  merid- 
ian of  Mexico,  Bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico ;  on  the  north  by  Tamaulipas ;  on  the 
west  by  Puebia,  Hidalgo.  Oaxaca  and  San  Luis 
Potisi,  and  on  the  south  by  Chiapas  and  Oax- 
aca. Principal  cities  and  towns :  Veracruz, 
Orizaba,  Xalapa  (the  capital)  (q.v.),  Cordova, 
Papantia,  Coa tepee.  Coat zacoal cos,  Minatitlan, 
San  Andres  Tuxtla,  Tlacotalpan  and  Tuxpam, 
Value  ot  country  properly  in  IQ04,  $62,651,716.17; 
of  city  and  town  property,  $61,729,467.47.  The 
State  revenues  were  $1,350,992.91;  expenditures, 
$1,168,297.85.  The  revenues  of  the  municipali- 
ties were,  $2,.i85, 700.65 ;  expenditures,  $2,352,- 
656,1a  The  principal  products  of  the  State  in 
the  same  year  were:  Aguardiente,  $5,401,814; 
cotton,  $81,426;  rice,  $398,127;  chick-peas, 
$49,683;  sugar,  $6,469,359;  coffee,  $10,492,682; 
sugar  cane.  $6,366,077;  barley,  $482,357;  chili 
peppers,  $r,428..^85;  chewing  gum,  $576*39; 
frijoles.  $1,960,897:  haba  beans,  $34465;  gum 
elastic,  $i7i&»:  com.  $14,728,187;  hooey,  $230,- 
386;  syrnp,  $1,838,205;  molasses,  $288,788; 
potatoes,  $97,771;  pulque,  $68,688;  wheat,  $338^ 
964;  tobacco,  $3,245430;  woods,  $1499.809; 
fruits,  $1,875-730.  to  which  enormous  sum 
bpnanas  contributed  $666,920;  oranges,  $357,678; 
aguacates,  $130,536;  mangoes,  $222,646;  pine- 
apples, $104,777;  watermelons,  $89,642;  lime.s, 
$49,893;  prunes,  $24,855;  peaches,  $24^91:  and 
cocoanuts.  $2,1,814.  Vegetables  produced,  $203.- 
415,  of  which  sum  pumpkins  supplied  $72,423; 
cabb-iges.  $40,797,  and  tomatoes,  $22,864,  Meal* 
consumed,  $6,112,569.  Value  of  codon  goods 
manufactured,  $10,276,335.71,  Number  of  spin- 
dles, 108,697.  and  of  looms,  4,244.  Number  of 
operatives  in  cotton  mills,  5.390.  There  were 
manufactured  in  the  same  year  20,040,723  ciga- 
rettes and  33,3i3,o56  cigars.  There  has  recently 
been  spent  in  improvements  on  the  harbor  alone 
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Ylxatan. 

The  most  southeaaterly  and  in  respect  to  its 
ancient  history,  one  of  tlie  most  interesting 
Stales  of  the  republic.  Situated  between  j? 
degrees,  40  minutes  and  21  degrees,  35  minutes 
north  latitude,  and  between  8  degrees,  39  min- 
utes, and  12  degrees,  12  minutes  east  longitude, 
meridian  of  Mexico.  Bounded  on  the  north 
bj-  the  GaH  of  Mexico ;  on  the  east  by  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Quintana  Roo;  on  the  south  by  the 
Territory  of  Quintana  Roo  and  the  State  of 
Campeche,  and  on  the  west  by  the  State  of 
Campeche.  Area,  3.5,204  square  miles.  Prin- 
cipal cities  and  towns:  Merida  (the  capital) 
(q.v.),  Progreso,  Pcto,  Ticul.  Uxmal  and 
Izamal.  The  revenues  of  the  State  in  1904 
were  $3,507, 67g,  93 ;  the  expenditures.  $857,- 
033-92-  Value  of  country  property,  $15,071,- 
OI7-39;  of  city  and  town  property,  $14,786,169.44. 
Principal  products :  aguardiente.  $223,000 ;  hene- 
quen,  $30,982,487;  com,  $746,281;  honey  $51,- 
500;  woods  not  reported;  fruits,  $287,979,  'he 
principal  ones  being  oranges,  $107,960;  agua- 
rates,  $29,700,  watermelons,  $19,300 ;  bananas, 
$17,400;  limes,  $15,408  and  lemons,  $12,740. 
The  value  of  vegetables  produced  was  $37,205. 
Consumption  of  meat,  $S,4S6,S30.  Pop.,  309,- 
652. 

Zacatecas. 
One  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  mining 
States  of  Mexico.  Situated  between  21 
degrees,  9  minutes,  and  24  degrees,  53  minutes, 
JO  seconds  north  latitude,  and  between  20  de- 
grees. 7  minutes.  40  seconds  and  5  degrees,  20 
minutes,  west  longitude,  meridian  of  Mexico. 
Area,  24,757  square  miles.  Bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  State  of  Coahuila;  on  the  east 
by  San  I,uis  Potosi,  on  the  south  by  Aguas- 
calienfes  and  Jalisco,  and  on  the  west  hv  Dit- 
rango  and  the  Territory  of  Tepic.  Principal 
cities  and  towns:  Zacatecas  (the  capital)  (q.v.). 
Jerez,  Sombrerete,  Fresnillo,  and  Finos.  The 
revenues  in  1904  were:  $790,048.12;  expendi- 
tures, $828,633.0i;  value  of  country  property, 
$18,060,181.30:  of  city  and  town  property,  $9,- 
578,900.97.  Principnl  products,  sugar  cane.  $245  - 
i.'Jgi  barley,  $91,783;  chili  peppers,  $71,147; 
frijoles,  $170  94';  rorn,  $2,462,578;  molasses, 
$24-1,285:  wheat,  $256,742;  woods.  $154,433; 
fruits.  $io6,8<;2;  chief  among  which  were  apples, 
$04,ii3:  oranges.  $21^02;  peaches,  $17,042; 
pears,  $16,808:  raisins.  $ii.68fi;  prickly  pears, 
$11,119  and  quinces,  $9,620.  Vegetables  gave  a 
return  of  $23,593-  The  total  value  of  minerals 
produced  was  $S,0,";o,543  and  value  of  ores 
treated,  $3486,746.  Meals  consumed,  $1,021,794. 
Pop.,  4<}2.t9o. 

TERRITORIES. 
Lower  California. 
This  is  the  lai^cst  of  the  Mexican  terri- 
tories, having  an  area  of  58,328  square  miles. 
Tt  is  bounded  nn  the  north  bv  the  United  States; 
on  the  east  by  the  State  of  Sonora  and  the 
Gulf  of  California,  and  on  the  south  and  west 
by  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  lies  between  22  de- 
crees. 35  minutes,  and  32  degrees,  42  minutes, 
north  latitude,  and  between  10  degrees  and  r8 
desrees,    ivest   longitude,   meridan   of  Mexico. 


The  capital  of  the  northern  district  is  Ensenada 

and  of  the  southern  district.  La  Paz.  The 
other  leading  chief  towns  are :  Santa  Rosalia 
and  Mulge.  The  income  of  the  Territory  in 
1904, was  $103,017.81;  expenditures,$i04,io8.28; 
value  of  country  property,  $3,916,800.69;  of 
town  property,  $1,407,922.72.  Principal  pro- 
ducts: cotton,  $5,300;  sugar  cane,  $68,080; 
frijoles,  $17,040;  com,  $33-40o;  syrup.  $135,650; 
molasses,  $145,850;  fruit.  $12,000;  wine  from 
grapes,  $16,600;  woods,  $61,238;  fruits,  $99,880, 
to  which  sum  raisins  contributed,  $47.SSo;  6g3. 
$,^,225  and  watermelons,  $10,120.  Vegetables 
produced,  $7,065  and  minerals,  $1,835,628.  The 
value  of  ores  treated  was  $570,761 ;  of  meats 
consumed,  $^2,359.     Pop.,  47,624, 

Quintana  Roo. 
This  newest,  least  known  and  least  devel- 
oped of  the  three  Mexican  territories  is  siln- 
ated  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  Republic. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  State  of 
Yucatan  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  on  the  east 
by  the  Sea  of  the  Antilles;  on  the  south  by 
Belice  and  (he  Republic  of  Guatemala,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  states  of  Yucatan  and  Campeche. 
It  may  be  considered  a  mihtary  possession, 
inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  have  been  given  terri- 
torial existence  in  order  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment might  more  effectively  handle  the  un- 
mly  Indians  of  the  region. —  part  of  the  State 
of  Yucatan, —  who  were  the  last  in  the  Repub- 
lic to  be  brought  under  control.  It  is  governed 
by  the  military,  and  a  military  railway,  which 
was  built  by  the  army,  and  is  35  miles  long, 
connects  the  towns  of  Vigia  Chico  and  Santa 
Cruz  de  Bravo,  the  latter  being  the  capital  of 
the  Territory.  There  appears  to  be  no  official 
record  of  the  population  or  products  of  the 
Territory,  nor  of  its  dimensions.  In  fact  it 
appears  to  be  still  included  in  the  State  of  Yu- 
catan in  so  far  as  these  details  are  concerned. 

Tepic. 
This  territory  formerly  belonged  to  the  State 
of  Jalisco  and  was  known  as  the  "Ancient 
Seventh  Canton."  Il  is  situated  between  19 
degrees,  45  minutes,  and  22  degrees.  45  min- 
utes, north  latitude,  and  between  4  degrees,  ^7 
minutes  and  6  degrees,  40  minutes,  west  longi- 
tude, meridian  of  Mexico.  Area,  11,275  square 
miles.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  States  of 
Sinaloa  and  Durango ;  on  the  east  and  south, 
by  Jalisco,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Principal  towns:  Tepic  (the  capital), 
Ixtlan,  Sayula,  San  Bias  and  Acaponeta, 
There  are  16  departments  or  political  divisions. 
Principal  products:  aguardiente,  $101,603;  cot- 
ion.  $(,1,293;  rice.  $144,045;  sugar,  $252,570; 
coffee,  $2.15.202;  sugar  cane.  $77,108;  chili  pep- 
pers, $31,072:  frijoles,  $222,114;  corn,  $990,050: 
molasses,  $68,043:  tobacco,  $3,?2.8,io:  woods, 
$509,356;  fruits.  $148,991.  the  principal  ones 
being  bananas,  $48,563 ;  :ipples,  $22.463 :  oranges. 
$20,952.  and  watermelons,  $11,456.  Vegetables. 
$46,272.  The  production  of  minerals  reached 
the  large  sum  of  $5,941,328  and  the  value  of 
ores  treated.  $1,469,560.  Meats  consumed. 
$6oi,o8o.  Value  of  cotton  goods  manufactured, 
$378-.'!o6.73.  Number  of  cigarettes  manufac- 
tured, 5,545,670;  of  cigars,  3.821,591-  Pop- 
150,098. 
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Federal  Disthict.  of  the  meridian  of  Paris,  ahd  23  d^rees,  4 

This  area  of  only  461  square  miles  includes  ™'"utes.  9  seconds  west  longitude,  of  the  Meri- 

Wilhin   its   boundaries   the   national   capital   and  d'an     o'     Washrngton,      Elevation,     7,344    *«« 

a  lai^C  number  of  near  by  villages  and  towns,  aixive    sea    level.     The    principal    products    in 

and  has  a  population  of  not  less  than  650,000.  1004,  were:  aguardiente,  $696,108;  barley,  $11,- 

In   1904  the  real  estate  of  the  District, —  coun-  812;    chili    peppers.    540,842;    frijoles,    $33,834; 

try,   city  and  village,— was  valued   by  the   Na-  haba    beans,    $18,086;     com    $668,815;    pulque, 

tional  Government  at  $252,716454.29.    Its  actual  $221,056;  wheat,  $99,869;   fruits,  $18,987;   vege- 

value   at   the   present   time   may   be   reasonably  tables.   $^,457.     In   the   same   year   there   were 

placed    at    not    less. than    $400,000,000;    some  manufactured   310,156.645   cigarettes;   49,751.035 

authormeses.matct  above  $500,000  000.    The  ^-            ^^^    cotton    gSids    to    the    va luV  ol 

northern,   eaiitern   and   western   boundaries   are  *-_,,-„,,.        -ru        „       __■             t 

supplied  by  the  State  of  Mexico,  and  the  south-  SS, 7 14,503. 45.      The      consumption      of      meats 

em   boundary   by   the   State   of   Morelos.     Geo-  atnounted  to  $8^)75,46". 

graphically,  the  Federal  District  is  situated  be-  Albino  R.  NuNao, 

tween  19  degrees,  26  minutes,  12  seconds  north  Commissioner  of  Mexico  It  the  Pan-American 

latitude,  and  99  degrees,  6  minutes.  42  seconds,  Exposition,  BuWalo,  N.   Y.,  1901;   Chief  of 

east   longitude.     Meridian  of   Greenwich;    loi  the  Second  Burean  of  the  Department  of 

degrees,  27  minutes,  18  seconds  east  longitude,  __    Public  Promotion,  Mexico. 
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Mexico,  City  of,  capital  of  the  Republic  a(  irom  nameB   of  churches   situated   thereon,   aa 

Mexico  and  chief  city  of  the  Federal   District.  Street  of  Holy  Ghost,  Jesus,  Sanctified  Virgin, 

is  situated  in  lat.  19°  26'  s"  N.,  Ion.  99°  6'  45":  and  the  like.    Still  others  have  very  odd  names, 

west   from   Greenwich,  at  an   altitude  of   7,434  as  Lost  Child,  Sorrow,  Sad  Indian.     The  street 

feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  near  the  centre  car    service,   owned   and    operated    by    English 

of   the    Valley   of   Mexico.     This   is   a   marshy  capitalists,    is   excellent.      A   system   of   electric 

table-land,  about  60  miles  long,   30  miles  wide  traction  covers  the  entire  city  and  connects  all 

and   enclosed   at  all   points  by  high  mountain.s.  the  suburban   towns.     In   1902   these   lines   car- 

The  climate  of  the  city  is  mild.     The  tempera-  ried  30.000,000  passengers.     Hearses  are  almost 

tare   ranges  from  35°   to  90°  F.,  but  it  seldom  unknown,    special    street    cars    being    used    to 

falls  below  60°  or  rises  above  80°  (in  the  shade),  convey    to    the    eemetery    both    the    dead    and 

rhe  mean  being  between  60°  and  70°.   The  nights  mourners.                                                            .     ■     , 

and  morniuRs  are  cool  throughout  the  year,  the  Parks  and  Public  BwWiBgJ.— The  principal 

hottest  months  being  April  and  May.  square  is  the   Plaza  Mayor  de  la   Constitucion, 

Topography  aitd^Streeis.-^  It  has  an  area  of  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  It  covers  14 
more  *lian  30  square  miles.  Its  population  (cen-  acres,  but  is  only  part  of  the  ground  enclosed 
sus  ti  1900)  was  nearly  370,00a  It  is  the  by  the  walls  of  the  teocaUi  (temple)  of  the 
larg^t  and  finest  city  of  Latin  America;  at  the  ancient  Aitec  city.  Its  centre  is  occupied  by  a 
bepinning  of  the  19th  century  the  largest  city  in  park  named  the  Zocalo.  The  entire  eastern  side 
lb?  Western  hemisphere,  «the  handsomest  capi-  of  the  plaza  is  bounded  by  the  National  Palace,- 
Ul  in  America,*  said  Humboldt  at  that  time,  which  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  Montezuma's 
It  is  the  political,  the  commercial,  the  educa-  palace.  The  present  building  was  begun  in  169a 
tioital  centre  of  the  republic,  indeed  the  centre  and  has  been  added  to  from  time  to  time  till 
of  every  line  of  national  activity.  It  is  to  Mex-  now  it  has  a  frontage  of  nearly  700  feet.  It  is 
ico,  it  has  been  said,  what  Paris  is  to  France,  two  stories  high  and  architecturally  the  least  at- 
Jt  is  distant  by  rail  from:  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  tractive  public  building  in  the  city,  being  long. 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  263  miles;  Acapulco,  on  the  low,  and  monotonously  plain.  Originally  it  was 
Pacific,  290  miles;  H  Paso,  Texas,  1,224  miles,  the  residence  of  the  rulers  of  Mexico,  but  for 
Its  streets,  of  which  with  lanes  there  are  more  many  years  has  been  devoted  to  housing  some 
than  goo.  are  straight,  extending  from  north  to  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  national 
south,  and  east  to  west,  and  intersecting  at  government,  including  the  President's  offices, 
right  angles.  The  city  is  growing  chiefly  toward  The  federal  senate  meets  here  temporarily  until 
the  southwest,  but  in  this  new  section,  the  streeta  the  magnihcent  lederal  capitol.  which  is  under 
are  not  laid  out  as  regularly  as  in  the  old.  The  constrodion,  shall  have  been  erected.  On  the 
principal  ones  are  broad,  well  paved  with  asphalt,  second  floor  and  extending  the  length  of  nearly 
well  kept,  and  bordered  with  good  sidewalks,  the  entire  front  is  the  Hall  of  Ambassadors,  with 
Square,  flat-roofed  buildings  of  two  or  three  its  walls  hung  with  portraits  of  Mexican  rulers 
stories,  built  round  a  palio  (court  yard)  open  to  since  independence  was  won,  besides  a  full-length 
the  sky,  line  the  streets.  Their  walls  are  thick,  likeness  of  Washington,  Over  the  main  entrance 
of  stone  or  brick,  generally  covered  with  stucca  hangs  the  Liberty  Bell,  with  which,  in  his  church 
The  windows  c^en  on  to  neat  little  balconies,  at  Dolores,  the  father  of  Mexican  independence. 
Some  of  the  finest  buildings  are  faced  with  the  priest  Hidaigo,  called  his  people  to  arms  on 
porcelain  tiles  of  ditlerent  colors,  arranged  in  the  night  of  15  Sept  1810.  It  was  moved  to  its 
beautiful  patterns;  their  patios  being  adorned  present  location  in  1896,  and  since,  a  feature  of 
with  pretty  gardens,  fountains,  and  statuary,  every  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  dec- 
Owing  to  the  marshy  soil  none  of  the  buildings  laration  of  independence  ia  the  ringing  of  this 
have  cellars,  and  because  of  the  possibility  of  bell  at  midnight  by  the  President,  On  the  north 
earlhqitakes  and  the  mildness  of  the  climate  side  of  the  Plaza  Mayor  is  the  cathedral,  the 
all,  in  the  old  part  of  the  city  at  least,  have  city's  chief  architectural  feature,  its  most  majes- 
no  chimneys.  For  cooking,  charcoal  is  used  in  tic,  most  imposing  edifice.  It  occupies  a  part 
braseros  (brick  stoves).  The  street  nomen-  of  the  ground  enclosed  by  the  walls  of  the  an- 
ciattire  is  peculiar.  A  continuous  line  of  street  cient  Aztec  temple.  It  covers  a  greater  area 
generally  has  a  different  name  at  every  block,  than  any  other  church  in  the  Western  hemi- 
In  1889  the  streets  were  re-named.  All  extending  sphere,  and  is  surpassed  in  this  respect  by  only 
east  and  west  were  named  avenidas;  all  north  two  in  the  whole  world  —  St  Peter's  at  Rome 
and  south  callet  (streets),  one  name  being  given  and  the  Spanish  cathedral  at  Seville.  The  walls 
to  a  continuous  thoroughfare.  But  the  people,  are  gray  stone.  From  the  sides  of  the  fagade 
especially  the  uneducated  classes,  clung  so  tena-  rise  two  bell  towers.  The  whole  pile  is  crowned 
ciously  to  the  old  names  tlu.t  the  authorities  by  a  central  tower  which  commands  a  superb 
yielded  and  the  former  names  were  restored,  view  of  the  city  and  the  surrounding  valley. 
There  is  no  exclusively  residential  section,  one  It  was  begun  in  the  last  half  of  the  i6th  cen- 
of  the  handsomest  residences  often  being  foimd  tury  and  more  than  two  centuries  elapsed  before 
between  two  business  houses  in  the  heart  of  it  was  entirely  finished.  Altogether  both  out- 
the  city.  The  principal  business  street  is  named  side  and  in,  it  has  cost  many  millions.  The 
Los  Plateros  (the  silversmiths)  for  two  blocks,  railing  of  the  choir  is  made  of  a  composite  of 
and  San  Francisco  for  the  next  three.  It  is  gold,  silver,  and  copper  and  is  said  to  have 
also  tbi;  most  fashionable  shopping  street.  Next  cost  $1,500,000.  The  interior  contains  also  some 
in  importance  to  Los  Plateros  is  Calle  Cinco  de  exquisite  wood  carving  snd  some  excellent  paint' 
Mai^  (Street  of  sth  of  May),  the  name  torn-  inga,  the  best  being  one  by  Murillo,  in  the  chap- 
memorating  the  repulse  of  the  French  by  the  ter-hoiwe.  In  this  cathedral  in  1822  Agustui 
Mexicans  at  Puebk  in  1862,  Both  these  streets  Iturbide  was  crowned  Emperor  of  Mexico,  and 
■tart  from  the  main  square.  Some  of  the  streets  here  he  is  buried,  his  colfin  bearing  simply  these 
are  named  for  distinguished  men  of  Mexican  words:  "The  Liberator.*  Here  too  in  1864  the 
history.  Others  have  religious  names,  taken  Austrian  archduke  Maximilian  and  his  wife 
Vol-  14—4  ' 
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Carlotta  were  crowned  emperor  and  empress  of  this  work  remains,  the  oMeat  work  extant  beh4 
Mexico.  Other  churches  especially  noteworthy  a  htstorv  of  Tenochtitlan  (Mexico)  published  in 
are  Profess,  one  of  the  most  beautiful;  Santo  1543.  In  this  city  was  printed  the  first  music 
Domingo,  one  of  the  largest ;  San  Hipolito,  and  printed  in  the  New  World,  the  first  engravings 
San  Francisco,  the  most  interesting  historically,  from  wood,  the  first  newsjipcr,  'Mercurio  Ve- 
in the  latter  of  the  last  two  Cortes  worshipped  lante'  (Flying  Mercury),  and  antedating  the 
and  for  many  years  lay  buried.  Here  Iturhide  first  paper  in  the  American  colonies  by  more 
attended  the  celebration  of  Mexican  independ-  than  ten  years.  Besides  the  National  there  are 
ence  and  here  was  held  his  funeral.  several  small  libraries  with  collections  ranging 

To  the  rear  of  the  National  Paiace  is  the  i"  size  from  7^00  to  14,000  volumes.    The  na- 

National  Museum,  containing  a  large  and  very  tional     archives     are    stored    in    the     National 

valuable   collection   of    Mexican    antiquities,   as  Palace, 

well  as  many  treasures  identified  with  the  na-  The  largest  and  most  beautiful  park  and  pab- 
lion's  history  from  the  earliest  down  to  recent  ''■=  garden  is  the  Alameda,  situated  about  half 
times.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  archatologieat  a  "i"'*  west  of  the  Plaia  Mayor,  and  bounded 
remains  have  been  found  a  few  feet  below  the  ■>"  the  south  by  the  Avenida  Juarei.  It  covers 
surface  while  excavating  within  the  grounds  a™"*  .40  acres,  which  include  the  lot  wherem 
which  were  once  enclosed  by  the  walls  of  the  '"«:  vicUms  of  the  Inquisition  were  homed. 
A/tec  temple.  The  most  important  of  these  1^  '^  intersected  by  pleawnt  walks,  shaded  _by 
treasures  are  the  Sacrificial  Stone,  the  Aitec  ^J^  "^'  "''""'ed  y>^^  Aower  beds,  flowering 
Idol  of  War  and  Death,  and  the  Stone  of  the  shrubs,  and  fountains  Concerts,  attended  by 
Sun.  The  last  is  often  erroneously  called  the  *"  '='''^*'  »"  given  here  every  S^day  after- 
Calendar  Stone;  the  archaeologist,  A.  F.  Bande-  "°°":  '^.V=^,  ^^°^  <l«tanoe  from  the  Alatneda, 
lier,  saya  it  was  undoubtedly  used  for  sacrificial  the  Avenida  Juarei  opens  into  the  Paseo  de  la 
puioses.  Besides  these  there  is  an  almost  Re*o"na  one  of  the  most  beautiful  avenues  in 
?ndl^  array  of  small  stone  specimens,  as  well  as  "^=  "?''?-, h"  ?^'i''":5**i'''  Maximilian,  who 
tools  arm  Jw^pons,  picture  Writing  and  feather  -^^J,,t'\u^^Z^llr:^t;rL^:t 
work.  In  the  section  of  national  history  is  the  b.^^j  ,(  fi„j  ^  ^as  recently  been  ™Urged  to 
tanner  borne  by  Hidalgo  during  his  struggle  ^^^^  ^^  ^.j^^,  ^^^th.  It  is  over  two  mile, 
for  the  mdepcndence  of  the  colony,  the  standard  ,„„  ^„^  j^  fj^^  ^  „^i,  ,;j^  ^y  double  rows 
belonging  to  Cortes,  and  earned  through  the  „j  f^f^  ^  beneath  which  are  foot- ways  and 
perjod  of  the  Conquest,  and  Maximilians  sdver  ^j  jh^ir  sides  stone  benches.  Starting  at  the 
table-service  and  coach  of  state.  equestrian    statue   of   Charles    IV.   of    Spain    it 

Near  the    National    Palace   is   the   National  expands  at  regular  intervab  into  giorietas  (cir- 

Academy  and  School  of  the  Fine  Arts,  founded  cles),  some  of  which  are  adorned  with  monu- 

in    177&     It  attracted  the  favorabie  notice  of  ments  of  the  greatest  men  in  Mexican  history. 

Humboldt  during  the  year  he  spent  in  the  city  This  statue  of  Charles  IV.  is  one  of  the  city's 

at  the  beginnmg  of  the  19th  century.     Its  col-  finest  works  of  art.     Humboldt  said  that  next 

lection   of   casts,   he   said,   was   better  than   any  to  the  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelins  at 

to  be  found  in  Gennany.     It  contains  paintings  Rome,  it  was  the  best  work  of  its  kind  in  the 

ascribed      to      Munllo.      Rubens,       Velasquez,  world.    It  was  made  in  Mexico  at  the  beginning 

Leonardo,  but  its  greatest  work,  the  one  pro-  of  the  19th  century,  it  being  the  first  important 

nounced  by  distinguished  art  critics  one  of  the  piece  of  bronze  cast  in  America.     At  another 

great   paintings    of  the    world,    represents   the  circle  is  a  statue  of  Columbus,  and  still  further 

Spanish   priest  and  historian.   Las  Casaa,  pro-  on  one  of  Guatemotiin,  the  last  of  the  Aztec 

tecting  the  Aztecs.     It  is  the  work  of  a  native  kings, 

artist  and  received  the  first  prize  in  the  Acad-  The  Paseo  extends  to  the  gates  of  Chapulte- 

emy  of  Rome.    The  Academy  receives  from  the  pec,    a    rocky   height    rising   abruptly    from   the 

government  an  annual  allowance  of  $35,a».    A  level    of   the    surrounding    plain.     A    beautiful 

large  part  of  this  sum  is  spent  in  prizes.  The  one  park,  set  with  gigantic  cypresses,  which  are  said 

which  is  most  eagerly  competed  for  being  the  to  antedate  the  Spanish  Conquest,  encircles  the 

one  which  enables  the  recipient  to  study  art  in  base  of  the  rock.     A  palace  crowns  the  hill,  a 

Italy  — a   prize   of   $600  a   year    for  six    sue-  part  of  which  is  occupied  as  the  summer  home 

cessive  years,     tn  the  day  and  night  school  con-  of   the    President,   the   rest   being   used   by   the 

nected  with  the  Academy  the  tuition  is  free.  National   Military   Academy.      Back  of  the  hilJ 

The   National    Library   is   housed   in   a   fine  is  the  battle  field  of  Molino  del  Rey.    The  view 

building,   once   the   Church   of   Saint   Augustin,  from   the    front    is   regarded   one   of   the   most 

which  like  other  religions  foundations,  in   1859  beautiful   in   the   whole   world, —  the   long  vista 

when    the    Laws    of    Reform    took    effect,    be-  of  the  Paseo  de  la   Reforma  to  the  city,  atand- 

oame  the  property  of  the  state.     Portrait  busts  ing   in   the   centre   of   the   valley,    encircled   by 

of  distinguished   Mexicans   ornament   the    fence  high  mountains  from  which  rise  the  snow-capped 

enclosing  the  gardens  at  the  sides.     Along  the  peaks,  Ixtaccihuatl  and  Popocatepetl,  16,060  and 

walls  of  the  interior  are   ranged  statues  of  the  17,782   feet   respectively  above  the   level   of  the 

greatest  men  in  literature  of  all  times  and  places,  sea.     In  the  park  at  the  base  of  the  rock  there 

The  library  contains  more  than  225,000  volumes,  is  a  monument  to  the  Mexican  cadets  who  fell 

When    the   monasteries   were   suppressed,    their  in   1847  while  defending  the  hill   from  the  as- 

libraries  were  gathered  here  and  tlie  collection  sault  of  the  American  army.    As  evidence  of  the 

therefore  is  especially  rich  in  eceelesiastical  liter-  mutually  good  feeling  existing  between  the  local 

ature.    In  1537  the  first  book  primed  in  the  New  population  and  the  American  residents,  on  each 

Wor'd  was  printed  in  the  City  of  Mexico  on  a  American  Memorial  Day,  the  latter  place  flowers 

printing-press   brought   from   Spain.     Its  title:  on  this  monument  while  the  former  do  the  saute 

'Escala  Espiritual  para  I-legar  al  Cielo'  (Spirit-  to  the  graves  in  the  cemetery  of  the  American 

ual  Ladder  for  Reaching  Heaven).   No  copy  of  soldiers  who  died  during  the  American  invasion. 
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The  chief  suburbs  are:  Tacubaya,  San  Angel,  the  City  of  Mexico  is  the  chief  cky,  is  now  gov- 
Coyoaean,  Popotia,  Guadalupe,  and  the  towns  emed  similarly  to  the  Distrirt  of  Columbia, 
along  the  line  of  the  Viga  Canal.  All  are  United  States.  The  powers  of  government  and 
within  a  radius  of  eight  miles  of  the  centre  of  administration  are  lodged  with  three  federally 
the  city.  The  Viga  Canal  is  about  eight  miles  appoinied  officials,  namely,  the  governor  of  the 
long  and  connects  the  city  with  lakes  Xochi-  District,  the  president  of  the  superior  board 
milco  and  Chalco.  From  the  gardens  along  thia  of  health,  and  the  director  of  public  works, 
waterway  come  the  fiat-bottomed  boats  loaded  Besides  the  special  powers  belonging  to  each  of 
with  vegetables,  fruits,  and  iiowers  for  the  city  these  officials,  the  three  may  act  together  as 
market  On  Sundays  and  feast-days  it  often  one  superior  governing  body.  Each  town  within 
presents  a  very  lively  and  picturesque  sight,  cov-  the  Federal  District  continues  to  elect  its  own 
ered  with  boat-loads  of  people  on  their  way  to  board  of  aldermen,  but  their  powers  now  are 
the  picnic  grounds  of  Santa  Anita,  a  little  Indian  restricted  to  those  of  advice,  supervision,  and 
village  of  straw -thatched  huts.  Surrounding  veto.  The  board  of  each  town  may  suggest 
it  are  the  chinampas  (floating  gardens).  That  measures  to  the  three  district  commissioners  for 
they  once  floated  is  doubtful;  at  all  events  they  the  benefit  of  its  own  constituents;  it  may  see 
^re  stationary  now  and  are  mere  patches  of  that  measures  adopted  for  its  own  constituents 
marshy  ground  intersected  by  narrow  channels,  are  properly  carried  out ;  it  may  suspend  public 
and  used  as  market  gardens.  At  Ixtacaico  are  works  by  a  veto  which  can  be  annulled  only 
other  floating  gardens.  A  road,  the  Faseo  de  la  by  the  President  of  Me;tico,  acting  with  the  ad* 
Viga,  borders  one  side  of  the  canal.  Guadalupe  vice  of  his  cabinet.  Municiijal  affairs  are  ex- 
contains  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupt  eellently  administered.  The  city  is  well  policed. 
the  patron  saint  of  Mexico,  Here  the  treaty  of  Over  500  unmounted  policemen  are  always  on 
peace,  following  the  war  of  1847  with  the  United  duty,  one  being  stationed  at  every  corner.  The 
Stales,  was  signed.  At  Popotia  is  the  famous  street  cleaning  department  keeps  the  streets  in 
tree,  L'ArboI  de  la  Noche  Triste  (the  tree  of  the  good  condition.  The  city  is  lighted  chiefly  by 
dismal  night),  beneath  which  Cortes  is  said  electricity.  The  service  includes  516  arc  lights  of 
to  have  sat  and  wept  the  night  of  i  July  1521^  2,000  candle-power,  430  of  1,200  candle-power, 
after  his  expulsion  from  the  city.  Coyoacan  is  and  some  200  incandescent  lights.  Two  lotteries 
even  older  than  the  City  of  Mexico.  Cortes  exist,  but  other  gambling  concerns  have  been 
made  it  the  seat  of  government  while  he  su-  closed  for  more  than  a  year. 
perintended  the  rebuilding  of  the  conquered  The  city  issues  licenses  to  i,goo  shops  for 
city.  The  house  in  which  he  lived  is  still  stand-  the  sale  of  wines,  liquors,  beers,  and  pulque.  All 
ing.  San  Angel  is  a  beautiful  little  town,  well  pulqueriai  (pulque  shops)  are  closed  at  six 
known,  too,  for  its  excellent  fruits,  flowers,  and  o'clock  throughout  the  year.  Drin king-places  of 
vegetables.  At  Tacubaya  is  the  national  astro-  all  kinds  by  a  new  law  are  closed  at  noon 
nomical  observatory.'  It  contains  also  many  Sunday  and  remain  closed  til!  Monday  morn- 
very  pretty  houses  where  the  wealthy  residents  ing.  This  has  resulted  in  reducing  the  number 
of  the  capital  pass  the  summer.  of   Sundaj  arrests   for   crime   to   one  third   the 

Commcrcr   and    Industry, —  The    city   is   the  former    number.      The    providing    an    adequate 

commercial  and  industrial  centre  of  the  republic,  water-supply   has   long   been   a   problem   to   the 

It  possesses  several  wealthy  banking  institutions,  .municipaiily.     President    Diaa    in   his  message 

the  largest  being  the  National  Bank  of  Mexico  at  the  opening  of   Congress,    September   1903, 

with  a  capital  ol  $32,000,000.  states   that  the   solution   of   the   problem   is   in 

It  had  in  1903  several  hundred  factories,  in-  sight      At   present   the   water   ccrnies   from   six 

eluding  corn,  flour,  paper,  and  coffee  mills;  iron  diRerent   sources   outside   the   city,   which   yield 

and    type    foundries;    manufactories    of    cigars,  about  36,800  litres  per  minute,  and  from  eleven 

hats,  furniture,  glass,  pottery,  rope,  wire,  starch,  public   and    1,37s   private   artesian   wells   in   the 

glue,  soap,  musical  instruments,  and  many  others,  city,  which  yield  about  22,Ooa  litres  per  minute. 

Dun's  Agency  for  February   1903,  states  that  dry  Public  Workt. —  The  city  is  situated  at  nearly 

goods'  dealers  report  that  60  per  cent  of  the  the  lowest  point  in  the  valley,  and  from  the 

goods  sold  are  of  domestic  manufacture.  earliest   times   had   always   been   in   danger  of 

Transporiation. —  The  railways  which  centre  inundation.  There  are  six  lakes  (so  called) 
in  the  City  of  Mexico  are:  The  Mexican  Central,  within  the  valley,  all  of  which,  with  the  ex- 
which  runs  almost  due  north  to  EI  Paso,  Texas,  ception  of  Texcoco,  are  above  the  level  of  the 
1,224  mites;  The  Mexican,  the  first  completed  city.  In  times  of  heavy  rains  their  waters  some- 
line  in  Mexico,  extending  to  Vera  Cruz.  ^3  times  overflowed  the  banks  and  having  no  out- 
milcs ;  the  Cuernavaca  Division  of  the  Mexican  let  through  the  surrounding  mountains,  found 
Central,  extending  to  Cuernavaca,  and  Rio  de  their  way  to  Lake  Texcoco  which  being  only 
las  Balsas,  with  ultimate  terminus  at  Acapuico;  two  or  three  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
the  Iiileroceanic,  extending  to  Vera  Cruz;  the  city,  rose  sufficiently  to  flood  it.  Before  the 
National,  extending  to  Laredo,  Texas,  840  miles.  Spanish  Conquest  and  for  some  time  afterward 

Municipal  Administration.— The   Palacio  del  dikes    were    built    about    the   city    to    keep    the 

Ayuntamiento     (city    hall)     is    situated    at    the  flood   waters   out,   but   these   proved   ineffective, 

south   side  of  the   Plaza   Mayor.      The   present  Inundations  occurred  on  an  average  once  in  25 

building  dates^  from  172a     In  its  council  cham-  years.      In    1608   the    cut   of    Nochistongo   was 

ber  are  portraits  of  all  the  governors  of  Mexico  made  through  the  mountains,  as  an  outlet  for 

from  Cortes.     The  government  of  the  city  from  the    flood    waters    of    the    highest    lake    'n   the 

the  beginning,  for  nearly  40a  years,  till  the  end  valley  which  is  13  feet  above  the  level  of  the  city. 

of  Juna   190J,  had  been  vested  in  a  city  council,  But      this     work      only      partly      relieved      the 

composed  of  aldermen,  a  mayor,  and  a  governor  situation.    In  1629  there  was  another  flood  and 

of  the  Federal  District.    On  1  July  the  new  law,  the  city  waa  submerged  to  a  depth  of  three  feet 

creating   a   change   in   the   form   of  government  for    five    years.      This    paralyzed    business    and 

became  operative.  The  Federal  District,  of  which  caused  great  loss  of  life   and   property.     The 
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Spanish  govermnent  ordered  the  site  of  the  city         Education. —  The  public  school  system  of  the 

to  be  changed  to  higher  ground.     But  presently,  couatry  has  its  centre   in   the   City   of   Mexico, 

owing  to  a  very  dry  season  and  to  earthquakes,  The    schools    are    divided    into     three    grades, 

the    waters   passed    away    and   the   royal   order  namely,  primary,  advanced  primary,  and  national 

was  not  carried  out.    The  present  canal  and  tun-  preparatory.     Attendance  at  the  first  is  compij- 

nel  is  the  joint  undertaking  of  the  city  and  of  the  sory.    The  work  covers  from  four  to  six  years 

national  government.     It  is  designed  to  serve  a  and    comprises    chiefly   the   elementary    studies, 

twofold  purpose:  to  control  the  waters  of  Lake  The   second   grade  carries  on  the  work  of  the 

Texcoco,  thus  removing  all  possibility  of  future  first,  and  includes  also  French  and  the  natural 

inundations;  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  city's  sciences.    The  national  preparatory  aims  to  pre- 

sewerage  system.    It  starts  just  east  of  the  city,  pare  for  the  professional  schools.     The  course 

where  it  joins  the  network  of  city  sewers.     It  of  study  extends  through  six  years.     The  first 

extends    to    the    mountains,    a    distance    of    30  two  are  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  study 

miles,  connecting  with  Lake  Texcoco,  on  its  way.  of  mathematics,  French,  and  Spanish.    The  work 

It  pierces  the  mountains  by  a  tunnel  seven  miles  of  the  remaining  four  years  includes  the  Utera- 

long,   and  beyond  the  mountains  is  continued  tares  of  Germany,  Spain,  and  Mexico.    Neither 

as  a  canal  for  several  miles.    The  canal  was  fin-  Latin  nor  Greek  is  taught  in  the  public  schools, 

ished    in    1896.      The   sewerage    system    is   now  These  schools  are  supported  both  by  the  city  and 

(1903)    nearly   completed.     The   city   can   never  by  the   federal  government. 
again  be  inundated  and  it  is  now  provided  with         Besides  the  public  schools  supported  by  tlie 

an  effective  sewerage  system  of  which  from  the  government  there  are  also  free  primary  schools 

very  beginning  of   its   existence  it  had  been  in  maintained  either  by  Roman  Catholics  or  Prot- 

the   greatest  need.  estaats.     There   are  also  a  great   many  private 

Finoncei. — -In     1902,     the     municipal     taxes  pay   schools.     Among   the   professional   schools 

yielded  a  revenue  of  $6,500,000  (Mexican  silver),  are   those  of  law.  medicine,  theology,  &ie  arts. 

The    expenditures    for   the    same    period    were  music,   and   the   applied  sciences.     All   the  pro- 

$4iOOO,ooo.     In   the    list   of   taxes   on   personal  fessional  schools  are  independent  of  each  other, 

property  in  1902,  819  private  carriages  paid  a  TTie  friends  of  education  in  the  city  hope  to 

monthly   tax   averaging   about    $10   each ;    4,015  see  the  national  preparatory  and  the  professional 

bicycles,    $1    a    month    each ;    2,700    carts    and  schools  consolidated   into  a  national   university. 
wagons  an  average  monthly  tax  of  $5  each.     In  Ncv-sf'a^crs. — There  are  ij  daily  newspapers. 

1902  the  licenses  from  1,230  tobacco  stores;  854  Tlie    Ucrald   and    the   Record   are    in   English, 

places  where  wines,  liqiiors,  and  beers  were  sold;  El  Imfiarcial  has  the  largest  circiilation  of  any 

972  pulquerias   (pulque  shops)   yielded  the  city  newspaper  in  all   Mexico.     The  official  govern- 

a   monthly   revenue   of  about  ^55,000.     Ucenses  ment  organ  is  Diario  OUicinl, 
from   61   pawnshops   in   1902  yielded   a   revenue  Religion. —  Roman  Catholicism  is  the  relipion 

■  exceeding  $8,000  a  month.     The  tax  on  trades-  of  all  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  population, 

men  is  proportioned  to  the  volume  of  business.  There  are  it  Protestant  churches,  including  two 

The  tax  on  stfeet  peddlers  and  small  booths  is  Methodist,  two  Episcopal,  two  Presbyterian,  one 

collected  daily,  the  amount  depending  upon  the  Baptist,  one  Christian  Scientist    Nearly  all  these 

stock  on  hand.     Taxes  as  low  as  a  few  cents  a  denominations    maintain    missions,    both    in   the 

day  are  collected     The  water-tax  yields  a   rev-  city  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country.    A  Young 

enue  (1903)  of  about  $250,000  annually.    The  tax  Men's  Christian   Association  has   been   formed 

on  rents  is  about  12  per  cent,  houses  unoccupied  and  has  a  membership  of  430,  more  than  half  of 

not   being  taxed  at   all.     Among   the   municipal  whom  are  Americans,  the  next  numerically  be- 

expendilures    in    1902,    were   those    for :    water,  ing  Mexicans  and  English.     A  Wonlen's  Chris- 

which   averaged   about  $30,000  a   month;   street  tian    Temperance    Union    has    also    been    lately 

cleaning,  about  $13,000  a  month;  lighting,  about  or^nized.     All   these   worthy   undertakings   re- 

$26,000  a  month.  ceive  the   encouragement  of  President   Diaz. 

foptt/oJioH.— The  native  population  embraces  C/uiri(wf.— There  are  a  great  many  chari- 
descendants  of  Spaniards,  and  of  some  other  table  institutions.  Of  these  more  than  20  are 
Europeans,  Indians,  and  mixed  races.  The  for-  hospitals,  the  oldest  being  that  of  Jesus 
eign  population  consists  mostly  of  Spaniards,  Nazareno,  founded  by  Cortes.  A  general  bos- 
Americans,  German.%  French,  and  English.  In  pilal,  nearing  completion  (1903),  is  to  consist 
1902  there  were  6,000  American  residents  en-  of  60  separate  buildings  and  will  be  one  of  the 
gaged  in  business.  The  great  majority  of  these  largest  in  the  world.  Besides  these  public  hos- 
arc  in  the  employ  of  railroads  and  mining  com-  pitals.  there  are  also  several  private  ones, 
panies,  or  represent  United  States  business  maintained  by  voluntary  contributions.  There 
houses.  Almost  all  the  shop-keepers  are  either  are  also  asylums  for  the  poor,  insane,  blind, 
'French  or  Germans,  a  few  are  Spaniards,  hardly  and  foundlings.  A  unique  and  very  remarkable 
any  are  Jews,  and  a  few  are  .Americans.  The  benefaction  is  the  Monte  de  Piedad  (Mountain 
total  population  is  19C0  was  370,000.  of    Mercy),    the    national    pawnshop.      It    was 

Public  Health.— The  death  rate  has  always  founded  in  1774,  by  a  wealthy  mine  owner  tor 

been  very  high,  sometimes  reaching  50  per  1,000.  the   sole   purpose  of  lending  to  the  poor,   on 

This  high  rate  has  been  owing:  partly  to  the  pledges,  sums  of  money,  at  very  low  rates  of 

great    infant   mortality   among  the    very  poor,  interest,  thus  protecting  them  from  the  extor- 

especially  the  peon  class;  partly  to  very  defective  tionate  charges  of  private  pawnbrokers.    After 

drainage.    With  the  completion  of  the  excellent  a  certain  length  of  time  the  miredeemed  pledges 

system  of  sewers  the  death  rate  will  no  doubt  be  are  sold,  and  when  all  expenses  are  paid  the 

greatly  lowered.    Referring  to  this  matter,  Pres-  balance  in  each  case  is  returned  to  the  original 

ident   Diaz,   in   his   message   at   the   opening  of  owner. 

Congress,  in  September,  igoj,  slated  that  during  Amusemetifs.—  Saniay    is    the    day    of    all 

the  first  half  of:   (1901)  the  deaths  numbered  others  for  recreations  and  amusements.     After 

12.100;  (190a)   10,442;   (1903)  8,838.  the  morning  service  at  the  churches  the  day  is 
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given  up  to  pleasures.    First,  the  band  coDcen  the   Americans    under  Gen.   Scott;   the   taking 

in  the  Alameda;  in  the  afternoon  the  bull  fight;  effect  in  1859  of  the  Laws  of  Reform,  and  the 

and  the  theatre  in  the  evening.     There  is  now  consequent  suppression  of  convents  and  monas- 

but  one  bull  ring  in  the  city.     It  has  a  seating  teries,  and  the  confiscation  of  church  property; 

capacity  of  15,000  and  is  sometimes  crowded,  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  French,  9  June 

The  government  has  tried  to  abolish  this  sport,  1863 ;  its  capture  21  June  186?  by  the  Liberal 

and   laws   have  been   passed   to   this   end,   only  anny   led   by   General   Diaz ;   the   return   to   the 

to  be   repealed,   so   strong  have   been   the   pro-  city   nearly  a  month  later  of   President  Juarez, 

tests  of  the  masses   of  the  people   against  this  Since  the  beginning  of  President  Diaz's  second 

action.     The  old  theatre,  the  Teatro   Nacionai,  administration  in  1884  the  city  has  had  a  period 

has  been   replaced  by  a   commodious   structure  ot  uninterrupted  peace.    His  enlightened,  liberal, 

at  the  terminus  of  Cino  dc  Mayo  street.     There  and    progressive    policy    has    greatly    improved 

are  also  several  smaller  theatres.  not  only  the  condition  of  the  country  but  that 

Pulr^ue. —  The  national  beverage  of  Mexico  of  the  city  as  well.    It  is  becoming  modemiied 

is  pulque.     It  was  in  use  at  the  time  of  Cortes  and  filled  with  new  life. 

and  no  one  knows  how  long  before.    It  is  made  Bibliography. —  Ballou,    'Aztec  Land;'   Ban- 

of  the  fermented  juice  of  the  agave  Americana,  croft,   'History  of  the  Pacific  States  of  North 

or  century  plant.    One  plant  will  often  yield  two  America';   B^delier,    'Report   of  an  Archso- 

gallons  a  day.     Special  nulque  trains  from  the  logical  Tour  in  Mexico,  in  1881*;  Bishop,  'Old 

country  arrive  dady.     Erghty   thousand  gallons  Mexico   and    Her    I-ost    Provinces'  ;    Conkling, 

are  said  to  be  consumed  daily  in  the  city  alone.  'Appleton's    Guide   to   Mexico' ;    Curtis,    'The 

History.— Oi  what  often  passes  for  the  his-  Capitals  of   Spanish  America';   Janvier,    'The 

tory  of  the  city  before  the  Spanish  Conquest,  and  Mexican    Guide' ;    Lummis,    'The    Awakening 

indeed,  for  many  years  after,  it  would  be  hard  of  a    Nation';  McClure,    'To  the   Pacific  and 

to  tell  how  much  is  true,  and  how  much  false.  Mexico';  Ober,  'Travels  in  Mexico';  Prescott, 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  founded  by  the  'Conquest  of  Mexico'  ;  Romero,   'Geographiou 

Aztecs.     It   is   generally   accepted   as   true   that  and    Statistical    Notes    on    Mexico'  ;    Romero, 

they   came   from   some   unknown   region   in   the  'Mexico   and    the    United    States'  ;    Smith,    <A 

Northwest,  perhaps  north  of  the   Gulf  of  Cali-  White  Umbrella  in  Mexico'  ;  Tweedie,  'Mexico 

fomia,  that  for  more  than  100  years  they  wan-  as  I  Saw  It';  Wright,   'Picturesque  Mexico.' 

dered  in  the  Mexican  Valley,  that  they  settled  t.,..^  tt    a,,-,.,.-^    v(  x 

near  Ae  centre  of  the  valley  on  islands  of  Lake  ^^^^'^   ^-   =*"™'   "''^ 

Texcoco,  in  the  early   part   of  the    14th  cen-  Mexico,  Gulf  of,  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic 

tury.     Tradition  says  they  were  directed  by  the  Ocean,    bounded   on    the   north   by   the   United 

oracle  to  settle  where  they  had  seen,  perched  States  and  on  the  south  and  west  ^  Mexico.    It 

on  a  cactus,  an  eagle  devouring  a  snake.    Hence  is  oval  in  form ;  its  greatest  length  is  from  east 

the  centre  of  the  national   coat-of-arms.     The  to  west,  about  1,000  miles ;  from  north  to  south, 

originBl  name  of  the  city  was  Tenochtitlan.  about    80a    miles ;    area,    about    700,000    square 

In  the  centre  was  the  great  teocalti  (temple),  miles.  It  has  a  continuo^is  coast-line  of  abovt 
The  first  rade  houses,  standing  on  piles,  atid  3,000  miles.  Its  maximum  depth  is  about  12,715 
built  of  mud  and  rushes,  before  the  ^anisb  feet,  and  within  the  basin,  exclusive  of  the  sub- 
Conquest  had  been  replaced  by  buildings  of  merged  coastal  pl»in,  the  average  depth  is  ahout 
stone.  The  city  had  a  radius  of  about  half  a  9,000  feet  In  former  ages  the  area  of  the  Gull 
mile;  an  area  of  about  one  quarter  that  of  the  was  much  greater  than  at  present;  it  included 


.    called   the  , , 

world.    With  the  mainland  it  was  connected  by  andf  tlie  basins  of  the  northern  rivers  of  South 

causeways.       During     the     Spanish     Conquest  America.    The  outlet  of  the  Gulf  is  on  the  east, 

<15i9-3i)    the    Altec   city    was   completely   de-  between  the  peninsulas  of  Yucatan  and  Florida, 

Siroyed,  not  a  vestige  of  it  remaining.    No  trust-  a  distance  of  450  miles.     At  this   outlet   is  the 

worthy  record  exists  as  to  the  size  of  the  pop-  island  of  Cuba,  which  is  separated  from  Rorida 

uJation  at  this  time.     One  contemporary  writer  by  the  Strait  of  Florida,  135  miles  wide,  and 

states  that  it  was  500/x»;  another,  30,000.    On  from  Yucatan  by  the  Yucatan  Channel,  lao  miles 

the  same  site  in  1522  Cortes  began  the  building  wide.      The    Yucatan    Channel    opens    info    the 

of  the  Spanish  city.    But  so  many  changes  have  Caribbean    Sea   and  the    Florida   Strait    enters 

been  made  since  then  that  the  city  of  to-day  the  Atlantic. 

retains  hardly  a  trace  of  the  city  founded-  by  The  temperature  of  the  Gulf  is  from  8°  to 
Cortes.  In  1600  its  population  consisted  of  7,000  9°  higher  than  in  the  Atlantic  in  the  same  iati- 
bpaiiiards  and  8,000  Indiana.  In  1746  it  had  a  tude.  The  temperature  at  the  point  of  greatest 
population  of  90,000;  fifty  years  later  one  of  depth  is  39^^°,  or  the  same  as  the  temperature  at 
113,00a  ^e  greatest  depth  of  the  Yucatan  Channel,  al- 
For  nearly  300  years  it  was  the  capital  city  though  the  maximum  depth  of  the  Gulf  is  about 
of  New  Spain.  Some  of  the  viceroys  were  good  5.943  feet  more  than  that  of  the  channel.  The 
men  and  able  rulers  and  among  other  good  chief  current  is  the  Gulf  Stream  {q,v,)  which 
deeds,  did  much  to  in^irove  the  condition  of  the  enters  the  Gulf  through  the  Yucatan  Channel, 
city.  Events,  not  already  mentioned,  especially  circles  the  interior  and  passes  out  through  Flor- 
noteworthy  in  the  life  of  the  city,  were:  the  ida  Strait,  The  winds  are  about  as  on  other 
riot  of  1692,  provoked  by  a  famine,  and  causing  parts  of  the  globe  where  north-equatorial  con- 
the  loss  of  more  than  $3,000,000  worth  of  prop-  ditions  exist;  the  prevailing  winds  from  the 
erty;  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Agustin  Itur-  north  blow  from  September  to  March,  and  from 
bide  and  his  triumphal  entry  27  Sept.  i8ai,  the  the  souA  from  March  to  September.  The  se- 
date which  marks  the  end  of  Spanish  power  vere  gales  are  in  the  winter.  The  northern  part 
IB  Mexico;  Iturbide's  election  aa  emperor.  23  of  the  Gulf,  from  Mexico  to  Florida,  is  reaUy 
May  1822;  the  capture  of  the  city  m  1847  by  a  coastal  plain  averaging  from  40  to  loo  mile* 
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wide.    The  basin  off  tlie  Mexican  coast  sinks  in  Clarlc's 

rapidly  to  tiie  submarine  plain,  and  a  short  dis-  there   is 

tance  from  shore  reaches  the  maximum  depth.  (1884-8). 
The  Bay  of  Campeachy  is  the  largest  iudenta-  Meyer,  Johaiu  Oeorg,  yS'hiii  gi'Srt  com- 

tion.     Other  bay.  are  Havana    ou  the  coast  of  monly  known  as  'Meyer  vin  Bremen,'  Ser,r»r, 
Cuba,  Pensacola,  Tampa,   Mobile,  and  Gal.es-        ;„,„.  i    b„„„  ^  Qct.   1S.3;   d.  Berlin  4 

ton,  on  the  United  States  coast,  and  Veni  Cni.  g.^    .gss.    ;„  tj,  t„eoty-lirsi  year  he  went  t! 

on   the  coast   of  Mexico      A   number   of  small  Diisseldorf   and   began   his   studies   under   Solin 

bays  and  lagoons  are  on  the  weiiern  foa.t    The  ,„j  Schadow ;  ini84i  he  opened  a  studio  of  his 

prinapal  islands  are  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf;  ^^^^   ^^^^   removed   to   Berlin   as  his  fame  in 

Cuba  the  largest,  and  north  of  Cuba  the  Florida  c„„„,    (,8sj).    while  scenes  from  the  Bible 

,  Keys    a  group  of  coral,  islands.     There  are  a  „,,„  s„>,  ,ft  ,„ij,j„  „,  y,  j^.j^  ^  ,„„ 

mmiber  of  small  islands  tn  the  southeastern  part  ,„„,j  f,^,  attention  to  incidents  of  popular  hfe, 

of  the  Gali,  off  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  and  some  especially   among    the   Hessian    peasantry,  and 

in  the  Bay  of  Campeachy.     The  delta  of  the  s„,|     „   ,,„   ^„„y,i   „t   famSy   11,,'!^   ia 

Mississippi  consisis  of  low,  marshy  islands    The  jadieiic  aspect.    Such  pictures  as  'The  Jubilee 

principal  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Gulf  are  „f  ,  Hessian  Pastor'  (1843) ;  'Christmas  E.e> ; 

^^'^Jf^^^jt^'  the  Colorado,  Brazos,  Sabin.^  'Blindmans    Buff';    'The    Soldier's    Return': 

Mobde,  and  the  Appalachicola  from  the  United  'The    Inundation*     (1846);     'The    Repentant 

States,  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  boundary  be-  Daughter'  (1852,  in  the  gallery  at  Brem.J),  are 

Iween  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  the  Rio  ,„i,  „,  !„„„„  .ymp^.i,     ,j,|,  ,|,j  i,„^i     .„. 

Verde  and  several  short  itreami  from  Mexiiji.  „,,  „,  ,,„  .,    After  taking  up  his  resi- 

The  chief  cities  on  he  coast  are  Havana,  Florida  j„„  „  B„,i     ^^  ^„„  especially  scenes  from 

Keys,  Tampa,  Mobile,  Galveston,  and  Vera  Cruz,  ^hild    life,    which    he    rendered     with    spirited 

New  Orleans  and  Houstiin  have  direct  ship  com-  Jj^^q,     Among  his  pictures  of  this  kiixf  ar^ 

munication  with  the  Gulf,  and  Mexico  City  uses  .The    Fairy   Tale' ;    'Children    Plaving   Blind- 

Vera  Cruz  as  its  pott.  ^^n's    Buff' ;    'Grandfather   and    Grandchild' ; 

Mexico,  a  slate  of  the  United  States  of  "t^  A  third  group  of  his  pictures  includes  those 
Mexico;  in  the  southeast;  bounded  by  the  state  <'J  y°'^«  7^"'^  as  single  figures  or  in  groups. 
of  Hidalgo  on  the  north ;  on  the  east  by  Tlax-  Such  are  'The  Tryst'  1  'The  Love  I^ter.'  All 
cala  and  Poebla,  on  the  south  of  Morelos  and  i"'  works  are  duitmguished  by  true  human  feel- 
Guerrero,  and  on  the  west  by  Michoacan  and  '"!!•  truthfulness  and  thoroughness  of  execution. 
Queretaro.    See  Mexico  —  The  States  of.  Meyer,    Joseph.     German     poblisherr    b. 

Mexico.  Mo.,  citv,  county-seat  of  Audrain  Gotha  g  May  1756;  d,  27  June  1856.    He  or- 

connty ;  on  Salt  River,  and  oi  the  Wabash  and  i^"f  ">»?■  industrial  undertaking,  foundrf 

the  Chicago  &  Alton  R.R.'s;  about  115  mile.  J  publishing  huiiness  at  Gotha,  which  soon  at- 

northwest  of  Saint  Louis.    Mexico  was  settled  "'"g ,  !l'^  J"""""^"!;.?'"  TT'Ik,!'  ™ 

Si  "fSicuh  ;"i  'far  srsto^,;:  s  SanS^rK'Ssi  .'^f J;  KstiSo.;?tif  i" 

■n  agricultural   section,  the  chief  products  of  .^hUeations    Is    the     'Meyers     Konversaiions- 

whteh  are  wheat  and  com.    The  manofacturcs  ^^,   ,^  ,,„,  ^  BrSkhau.  in  the  eney- 

jr.!  dressed  inarble   wagons,  plows,  »our  stove  j,    ^i,  j,,j  ,y^  ,„,  ,^„  hrought  down  to 

loing.  lire-brick  and  foundry  productt    Mexico  ^^,;  ^    constant  revision,  and  supplement..  He 

i    r',f  i3    i!"  J'';'"";  "S'"'^  ''f'"!'^  published  also  a  series  of  the  German  classica. 

and  of  the  Hardm  College  for  WtHucn.  founded  ^  .Historical  Library,'  and  a  'Library  of  Nat- 

m  1873      The  charter  under  which  the  govern-  „„|  pM^^hy.' 

ment  is  administered  was  granted  in  1893,  and  „,         ^  .  .       u   i  -..j— 

ptcvided  for  a  mayor  who  holds  office  two  years.  „    «Wer,  Klana,  German  painlen  b.  Linden, 

.'nd  a  council.    Pop.  (,0,0,  s.»39.  H.™.er,_  »  ,N- ^.SS*.  ^f^  .;«.jd  the^Art 

Ktytl,  vaVir,  Bduard,   German  historian:  months,    and    subsequently    btcame   a   pupil    of 

b.  Hambtir^  25  Jan.  1855-     He  was  educated  at  Wagner  and  Lofftz  at   Munich.     The   result   of 

the  universities  of  Bonn  and  Leipsic,  and  after  their  teaching,  added  to  a  patient  study  of  the 

completing  his  studies   spent  one  year  in   Con-  Dutch  masters  of  the  17th  century,  appeared  in 

stantinople.     In  iS^g  he  went  to  the  Universitj  the   delicacy,   vivid   characterisation   and  refined 

of    Leipsic    as    ppvot-docent ;    in     1885    became  coloring  of  his   work,   which   won   him  a  olace 

professor  of  ancient  history  at  Breslau,  and  in  among  the  first  of  living  Dntch  palmers.    TheM 

i88g  at  Halle.    He  has  written  'Geschichte  der  qualities  arc  exhibited  in  a  Dutch  interior  pro- 

Alten  .Egypter'    (1877)  ;  'Geschichte  des  Alter-  duced  by  him   (1882)   in  which  are  two  figures 

tums'    (1^-1902),  his  largest  work;   'Forsch-  in  the  costume  of  the  17th  century.     This  work 

ungen   zur    Alien   Geschichte'     (i89»-9);    'Un-  recalls  the  finest   creations  of  Pieter  de  Hoogh 

tersuchungen     lur     Geschichte     der     Gracchen'  (q.v.),   and    Van    der    Meer   von    Delft    (q.v.>, 

(History   of   Greece)    (189*);    'Wirtschaftliche  although   Meyer  prefers  an   atmosphere  of  cool 

Entwickelung  des  Altertums'    (1895)  ;  and  'Die  silver  tone  to  the  warm  golden  lights  of  those 

Entstehung  des  Judentums'   (1896).  masters.    Another  interior,  a  Beguin  monastery 

Meyer,  Heiiirich  Angnst  Wilhelm,  German  scene  (1883)  won  for  him  the  grand  gold  medal 

biblical  commentator:  b.  Gotha  10  Jan.  tSoo;  d.  at  the   International  Art  Exhibition  at  Mnnich. 

Hanover  31  June  1873.     He  studied  at  Jena,  was  He  painted  many  pictures  m  a  similar  vem,  such 

pastor  at  Harste,  Hoye.  and  Neusladt,  and  upon  as     'The     Monastery     School' ;     <The    Singing 

.   his  retirement  in   1848.  settled  m  Hanover.     He  Nuns'  ;   'Old  and  Young  Cats'    (m  the  Dresden 

I    is   remembered   for  his    'Commentaries   on   the  Gallery   1885)  ;    *The   Spy,'   an   incident   in   the 

New  Testament,'   begun   1832.     Since  his  death  Franco- Prussian    War;    and    'Lady    Beading   a 

this  work  has  been  continued  by  Weiss,  Wendt,  Letter'    (18"-^     i"  ■«"■  »"•  -"'  ="~-«-^  "•- 

BeyschUg,  and  others.    The  English  translation  strnctor  in 
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1895  professor  in  the  Art  Academy  at  Dussel-  and  in  his  2ad  year  went  to  Berlin,  where  he 

dorf.    At  the  Berlin  Exhibition  of  that  year  he  attended  the  Acaden^f  and  fell  under  the  influ- 

was  awarded  the  grand  gold  medal.  ence  of   Sehadow.    Ten   lithographic  views  of 

Meyerbeer,  mi'Sr-bSr,  GUcomo  (Italian-  ^^"*^.^  P."-'''i'!5\..\!''"'  I"  n^^J^?""  J"" 
ized  fo?ni  of  Jakob  Meyer  Beer),  German  com-  ^'""'^'^  '"  '"s  < Arehitektonische  Denkmaler  der 
poser:  b.  Berlin  s  Sept.  1791 ;  d.  Paris  2  May  A"™^k  Brandenbarg,'  which  appeared  the  fol- 
ia54.  His  falher.  /akob^Beer,  was  a  rich  '"*'"£  y"^".  Bet>*«n  1833  and  1S41  he  pro- 
banker  of  Jewish  descent,  and  of  high  reputation  '^"'^^.^  a  number  of  genres  with  a  romantic  motif 
in  the  commercial  world.  The  son  gave  early  "  '""strative  of  peasan  and  bonrgeoise  life 
proof  of  his  devotion  to  the  art  of  music,  and  ?LL'^^.  ^^t^'^^^T  m  ^'"i  Champion  Shot' 
at  nine  was  regarded  as  a  masterly  pianist  in  a  ''^S*?  '"  "?<^  Berlm  National  Gallery.  In  h.S 
city  full  of  excellent  musicians.  After  studying  ^^^'^'j,  ^°^  charact-r,  costume  scene  17  and  inci- 
co^posilion  under  Bemhard  Anselm  Weber  i..  ^r^t  he  traveled,  s  udied  and  sketched  over  a 
entered  in  1810  the  school  of  the  Abbe  \-ogler  at  ""'^f-  »"^,  °'  ""'»°5'  ^^'^^  included  West- 
Darmstadt,  where  for  three  years  he  had  the  P,''^'"'','^'^!"''"??^'  ^i'"""£"''  ""*"'  ''"aJ'' 
companionship  of  Karl  Maria  von  Weber  (q,v.).  "^^ji""';'^  "'^  admirable  genres  are  disUn- 
An  intimate  friendship  sprang  up  between  tlein.  ^'^^'^  ,  \  "  '^'f'  ^i'™'"''''^  colormg. 
which  was  only  interrupted  by  the  death  of  the  ^J"'"'P*  .  '''\„'"°k"  f°^\^^  »"=  a,V"u"* 
latter.  While  at  Dar^tadt  Meyerbeer  com-  ^!^"'^^m  ™  •Arr^'-^.^  Ir  ,iw  fi?,i  "^ '^f? 
posed  a  cantata,  'Gott  und  die  Natur.'  which  p*"'™,'^''  ^  aw'  ^  ^'^^'-w^*''," 
Uught  him  the  appoimment  of  court  musician  '.''r^  *'?^2iri?i.  1  A.^Ki^^'^h'^.  Yf(^^^^ 
to  the  grand-duke.  Tn  1812  his  opera  <Jephthas  ^'^S).  Consult  his  ' Autobiography >  {1880). 
Tochler'  was  produced  at  Munich,  but  failed  to  He^erfarim,  Paul,  powl,  German  painter: 
please  the  audience,  thongh  highly  praised  by  b.  Berlin  13  July  1842.  He  was  a  son  of  Fried- 
Weber,  Vogler,  and  other  musical  authorities,  rich  Eduard  Meyerheim  and  was  taught  by  his 
Discouraged  by  its  public  reception,  Meyerbeer  father,  and  afterward  studied  at  tiie  Berlin 
went  to  Vienna,  where  he  made  his  debut  as  a  Academy.  Travel  through  Belgium  and  Hoi- 
pianist  with  such  success  that  he  seemed  des-  land  enlarged  his  artistic  experience  and  know- 
tined  to  eclipse  the  fame  of  all  ccmlemporary  ledge,  and  he  afterward  spent  a  year  at  Paris. 
artists.  Commissioned  by  the  court  of  Vienna  He  then  returned  to  Berlin,  where  he  applied 
he  produced  'Abimeiek,  Oder  die  beiden  Kali-  himself  to  animal  painting  but  also  did  tome 
fen.'  which  was  no  more  successful  than  his  for-  portrut,  genre  of  common  life,  hmnorous  scenes. 


mer  effort.  He  was  induced  to  visit  Italy,  and  still  life,  interior  decoration  of  buildings,  etc 
became  a  convert  to  the  new  musical  school  of  He  executed  works  both  in  oil  and  watercolors, 
that  country.  He  rapidly  composed  in  this  style  and  his  versatility  is  onl^  equaled  by  his  deli- 
a  series  of  operas,  which  were  generally  well  re-  cate  sense  of  color  and  bnlliant  techniqtie.  Coi^ 
ceived:— 'Romilda  e  Costanza'  (1818)  ;  "Semir-  sidering  all  these  qualities  his  fertility  must  be 
amide  Giconosciuta'  (t8i8)  ;  'Emma  di  Res-  called  extraordinary.  Some  of  his  ttest  works 
burgo'  (i8ao)  ;  'Margherita  d'Anjou'  (182a)  ;  are:  "History  of  the  Locomotive  in  Seven  Pic-- 
'L'Esnle  di  Granada'  (1823);  and  '11  Crociato  tures  on  Gipper'  (Villa  Borsig,  BerUn) ;  'An 
in  Egitto'  (1824).  The  success  of  the  last-men-  Antiquary  of  Amsterdam'  (i86g)  ;  'four  Sea- 
tioned  opera  traveled  beyond  the  Alps,  and  the  sons  in  the  Life  of  a  Bird' ;  'In  the  Menagerie' 
composer  was  invited  to  Paris  to  superintend  the  (i8gi)  ;  'Portrait  of  his  Father  and  D.  Chodo- 
preparations  for  the  production  of  the  'Crociato*  wiecki'  (1887)  ;  'The  Theatre  of  Monkeys' ; 
at  the  Grand  Opera,  where  it  met  with  an  en-  'The  Hare  and  the  Frog' ;  'Tourists  in  the 
thusiaslic  reception.  In  1831  his  'Robert  le  Mountains  Meeting  a  Herd  of  Cattle'  ;  etc.  In 
Diable'  was  produced  for  the  first  time,  and  the  1863  he  undertook  a  journey  into  Egypt,  from 
excitement  it  caused  was  perhaps  unparalleled  which  he  brought  back  many  landscape  and  fig- 
on  the  Fariiiian  stage.  Meyerbeer  had  ceased  to  ure  studies.  He  is  a  Royal  professor,  and  has 
be  a  pupil  of  Rossini,  and  'Robert'  combined  in  been  awarded  the  grand  gold  medal  at  the  Ber- 
a  singular  degree  oriental  ^orgeousness,  German  hn  Exhibition. 

massiveness    French  vivacity,  and  Italian  bril-  Meynell,  mi'nel,  Alice  Thompton,  English 

liancy   which  the  preceding  works  of  the  com-  po^t  a?id   wsayisi:    b.    London,    Ei^nd.  *She 

poser  had  no  prepared  the  world  to  expect.    He  spent  much  of  her  childhood  ik  Italy,  and  was 

reached  the  climax  of  his  fame  by  his  next  opera,  ^larried  in  1877  to  Wilfrid  Meynell,  a  London 

Lcs   Hiiguenols'    (1836)-     It   was   followed   at  journalist.     She  has  published  'Preludes,'  a  col- 

ong  intervals  by  'Le  Prophele'   (iSdg)  ;< Pierre  lection  of  poems   (1875),  illustrated  by  her  sis- 

le  Grand'  (<Lfoo.edu  ^ord'  1854) ;  'Le  Pf'-  ter,  Lady  fehiabeth  Bntier  (q.v.)  ;  'Rhythm  of 

don  dePloermePCCinorah'  1858);  and 'L'Af.  Life'   (1893):  'The  Color  of  Cife'  (1896);  'The 

ncane'    (J865J,     The  composer  did  not  live  to  Children'  (i8g6)  ;  'The  Spirit  of  Place'  (1898)  ; 

see  (he  production  of  his  last  work.    Besides  his  rjohn  Ruskin^  (igoo)  ;  'Later  Poems'    (i^i) 

operas  he  wrote  many  songs,  an  ot^tono   can-  (insult  Archer.  'Poets  of  the  Younger  GeSera- 

tatas.   a   Te  Deum,   music    for    the   tragedy   of  tinn'    (innsi 

<Struensee>   by  his  brother,  and  other  works.  "°"     ^'902'.     „„„..._,..    ^      ,. 
Consuh;  Pougin.  'Meyerbeer'   (1864);  De  La-  Meynck.  ml  rik,  Frederick,  English  An glv- 

salle,    'Meyerbeer,    sa    Vie    Catalogue    de    ses  =^"   clergyman   and  controversially:   b,   Rams- 

CEuvres»  (1864)  ;  De  Bury,  'Meyerbeer,  sa  Vie,  ^"'^  "carage,  Wilishire.  28  Jan.  1827.    He  was 

ses    (Euvres   et   son    Temps>    (1865);    Mendel  ^2""^''     a*     Oxford     where     he     was     tutor 

<Giacomo   Meyerbeer,  eine  Biographic'    fi868)  Ir  ^■"'''■xi     r  f,    '^   ^'    ^^   "^^    ''■^""■-  "* 

„,...„..        ^         '  Bhcking,  Norfolk,  and  a  canon  non-residentaary 

JXejtibeun,     Fnednch     Eduard,     fred'rin  of  Lincoln  from  1869.    Among  his  many  works, 

ed'oo-ard  mi  Er-him,  German  artist:  b.  Dant-  some  of  which  are  controversial  books  in  Latin, 

zic   ?  Jan.   1808;    d.    Berlin   18,  Jan.    1879.     He  Spanish,     etc.    may    be    cited     'The    Practical 

Studied  landscape  painting  in  his  native  town.  Working  of   the    Church    in    Spain'    (1857); 

n  3,, zed  by  Google 
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'Kingsley  and  Newman*   (1864)  ;  'Justin  Mar-  is  next  used  to  get  rid  of  the  raised  points  where 

tyr'  (i8s£);  'Ritual  and  Rilualism'   (1901).  half  tones  and  lights  are  wanted.     Sometimes 

Meien,  mSz-any',  or  Mesen.  a  river  in  the  **>="  "^^  brilliant  high  lights  are  required,  they 

northern  part  of  Russia  in  Europe.    It  rises  in  "^  <^"t  ^^^y  =°  "  '^  .'"1""k^  'T-'"''  ""''"" 

the  Timan  Mountains,  flows  north  and  south,  of  copper..  By  means  of  this  bumshmg  process, 

forming  two  loops,  then   its  course  changes  to  f'   gradations  of  light  and  shade  are  obtained 

the  northwest,  and  enters  the  White  Sea  through  ^V"^  t^e  white  of  (he  smooth  copper  to  the  black 

Mezen  Bay.    It  is  about  525  miles  in  length.    It  "^  ^i"*  roughened  plate. 

is  navigable  for  some  distance  from  the  mouth;  Hhow,  m-how',   India,  town  and   British 

but  is  ice-locked  about  six  months  in  the  year,  cantonment,  in  the  Rajput  stale  of  Indore,  13 

Ueze'reon,    a   shrub    ^Daphne  meaeratm).  miles  southwest  of  Indore.    The  town,  situated 

See  Daphne.  ""  ^"  eminence  above  ihe  Cumber,  is  European 

«jr£.iA».      Aif-^     T— .,     i7,.«^~i.      -1  t_-  in  its  appearance,  having  a  church  with  a  con- 

,h;s7^f,!^w-    ^-     -■^      p     ^^°  ■'•■     ^    5  spieuous    steeple,    a    well-furnished    library,    a 

^U,^.i!n     h    »  h    *"^n  M-    ^\%^^  H '"^  ^"^  spacious  lecturc-raom,  and  a  theatre.     The  wn- 

??ih^  K.nl«  K™^1^  ^Z--   A^'.  "'  """^'^"^  torment,   occupied   by   a   considerable   force,   in 

at  the  Ecole  Normate  and  in  AAeus ;  was  pro-  ^-^^^  „f  jj,^  /^eaty  of  Mandsaur,  is  situated  half 

fessor  of  hterature  at  Nancy   (1854:^1),  and  at  ^  „,ii^  southeast  of  the  town,  at  the  height  of 

the  Sorbonne;  became  an  Academman  in  1874;  ^^^.g  f^^t  above  the  sea.     Mhow  was  one  of  the 

be  was  elected  senator  for   Meurthe-et- Moselle,  ^ooui  37,000.         _     ^                      ^ 

Besides  contributions  to  the  'Revue  des  Deux  Miagao,  me-a-ga  fi,  Philippines,  a  pueblo 

Mondes'  and  'Temps'  he  wrote  'Shakespeare'  °i  *e  province  of  II01I0,  Panay,  on  the  southern 

(1861).    'Shakespeare's   Predecessors   and   Con-  coast  of  the  island  on  HoiIo  Strait,  23  miles  west 

temporaries'     (1863)  ;     'Shakespeare's    Contem-  °^  I''^"''.  'he  provincial  capital.     Pop.  22,100. 

Mraries     and     Successors'      (1864);      'Dante'  Hiako,  me-a'ko.     See  Kioto, 

J1865):  'Petrarch'  (1867);  'Goeihe'  (1872-3);  Miall.    ml'a!,    Edw«rd.    English   non-Con- 

/%>  f""«-     /'^f'v  al°f"''^  ir,^?"^^!  *o""'"  politician:   b.   Portsmouth  8  May  1809; 

(1883);    'Mirabeau'     (1891);    and    'Dead  and  d.  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  39  April  1881.    He  studied 

Living'   (1890)-  at  Wymondley  Theological  Seminary,  Hcrtford- 

Uez'zanine,  in  architecture,  a  low  window  shire;  was  pastor  of  independent  chapels  in 
occurring  in  attics  and  entresols.  Sometimes  Ware,  1831-4,  and  in  Leicester,  1834-41;  then 
applied  to  an  entresol.  A  mezMnine  story  is  a  removed  to  London,  where  he  founded  the  "Non- 
half  stoiy;  one  lower  than  the  stories  above  and  Conformist,'  a  weekly  devoted  to  disestablish- 
below  it  In  theatres  it  is  usually  a  floor  be-  ment ;  and  in  1852  was  elected  to  tlie  House  of 
tween  the  stage  and  the  bottom  of  the  deep  eel-  Commons.  He  urged  the  disestabUshment  of  the 
lars  of  large  theatres,  from  which  floor  the  short  Irish  Church  in  1856,  and  repeatedly  moved  for 
scenes  and  traps  are  worked,  the  large  scenes  the  formation  of  committee  on  English  disestab- 
Koing  down  through  openings  into  the  cellar;  lishment.  He  retired  from  Parliament  in  1874, 
nence  cbe  name,  from  being  midway  between  the  and  received  a  subscription  of  10.000  guineas 
Stage  and'cellar  floor.  in    1873.      He    wrote     'The    Non-Conformist 

Merzofanti.  Giuseppe  Gaspardo.  joo-sep'pe  I'^ff  ^"fK^H^V  'J  p  B^'i^h  Oiurches  in 

uas-oar'dD   m*d-z6-fan'te    Italian     incuist-   b  Relation   to   the    British    People'     (1849);    'An 

ioogna  T7  St  .77?;  d.  Rom     15  S    849!  ^"«^   "%  't  M"'' A'^i\'  rL?°^}^^   ^T 

He  sTudieti  at  the  s^inary  of  Bologna,  and  loSt  i""ff^f°,*  ^\^*^*<^  '^^^'T     <'^\-    C°«"" 

priest's  orders  in   179?.    He  was  appointed  li-  ^^^     ^'^^    ^>'  *"^  ^""^  Arthur  (1867). 

orarian  and  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Hiall,    Lonis    C,    English    naturalist:    b. 

the  university,  in  1831  went  to  Rome,  there  sue-  Bradford   1842.     He   was  made   curator  of  the 

ceeded   Angelo    Mai   as   keeper   of  the   Vatican  Leeds   Literary   Society   in    1871    and   professor 

Library  {1833).  and  in  1838  was  made  cardinal,  of  biology  in  Yorkshire  College  in  1876.     He  is 

It  is  .^aid  that  he  was  familiar  with  over  fifty  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  an  examiner 

languages,  and  even  with  the  provincialisms  of  for  the   Indian   Civil  Service ;  became  president 

these    various    tongues.     Byron    called    him    "a  of  the  zoological  section  of  the  British  Associa- 

monster  oi  languages,  the  Briareus  of  parts  of  tion  in   1897;  and  has  written   'Object  Lessons 

speech.'     His  library  and  his  papers  came  into  from  Nature'    (1891);   'Anatomy  of  the  Indian 

the   possession   of  the  University  of  Bologna.'  Elephant'   (1878)  ;  'Natural  History  of  Aquatic 

His  attainments  were  not  entirely  limited  to  pro-  Insects'     (1895)  ;    'Round    the    Year'     (18^)  ; 

ficiency  in  languages,  hut  only  one  printed  work  'Thirty  Years  of  Teaching'    (1897)  ;   'Injurious 

of  his.  a  eulogy  of  Emmanuele  da  Ponte, a  Span-  and   Useful   lnsects'(i902). 

ish  Jesuit  who  had  taught  him  Greek,  is  in  ex-  Miami,   mi-am'e   or    -I,   a    river   of   Ohio, 

isieoce.     Consult   the   'Life'   by   Russell    (1858;  which  rises  in  Hardin  County  and  flowing  south 

2d   ed,    1863) :    Manavit,    'Esquisse   Historique  and  southwest  for  a  distance  estimated  at  150 

sur  le  Cardinal  Mezzofanti'   (1854)  ;   'Quarterly  miles,  passing  Troy,  Daylon,  and  Hamilton,  cn- 

Review,'  Vol.  CL  ters  the  Ohio  River  at  the  southwest  corner  01 

Mezzotint,  met'so-,  a  process  of  engraving  the  State,  20  miles  west  of  Cincinnati.    It  is  a 

on  copper  which  dates  from  the  17th  century,  rapid  stream,  passing  through  a  picturesque  and 

The  smooth  piafe  of  the  metal  is  abraded  with  a  fertile  country,   and  admits   of  navigation    for 

file-like  tool,  and  tiny  points  are  raised  over  the  only    a    portion    of    its    length.      Its    principal 

surfoce.     These  points  catch  and  hold  the  ink,  branches  are  the  West  Branch,  the  Mad  and  the 

and  an  impression  taken  from  a  plate  in  this  con-  Whitewater  rivers.    The  Miami  canal  runs  alsng 

dition  would  give  a  soft  velvety  mass  of  black  the  river  for  about  70  miles,  and  together  they 

without  variety  of  light  and  shade.    A  burnisher  furnish  extensive  power  for  manufacturing  pur- 
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MIAMI  INDIANS  — MICA 

poiM.    This  river  is  sometimes  called  the  Great  HUnVbng,  a.  Persian  tick  of  the  genai 

Miami,   in  distinction   from  the  Little   Miami,  Argai,  greatly  dreaded  by  travelers  in  former 

which   rises   ia    Madison    County,    and   after   a  times ;  but  its  reputed  powers  of  poisoning  and 

southwest    course    of   about    loo   miles,    nearly  otherwise  harming  humanity  have  been  greatly 

parallel  to  the  former,  enters  the  Ohio  six  miles  exaggerated. 

east  of  Cincinnati.    It  is  skirted  for  the  greater  Miantonomoh,  mi-ar-to-no'mo,  an  Ameri- 

part  of  its  course  by  the  Little  Miami  railroad,  ^^^  i„ii^„  chief,  a  sachem  of  the  Narragan setts. 

coonectmg  Xenia   and   Cincinnati.  ,^.i,o  succeeded  his  uncle,  Canonicus,  in  1636.     In 

Miami  Indiana,  an  American  tribe  of  the  1637  he  assisted  the  early  settlers  of  Massachu- 

Algonquian  family,   residing  in   Wisconsin,  and  sects   in   tlie   Fequot   war.     In   1643   he  attacked 

first  known  to  the  French  settlers  in   1660.     In  Uncas,  his  bitter  rival,  was  captured  and  turned 

1700  they  removed  to  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  over   to  the  commissioners  of  the   United  Col- 

and  later  separated  into  two  distinct  tribes  Wea  onics.     He  was  placed  on  trial  before  an  eccle- 

and    Piankishaw.      In    the    Colonial    wars    the  siastical  court,  found  guilty,  condemned  to  death, 

Miamis  figured  with  both  combatants,  bnt  event-  and  Uncas  was  commissioned  to  carry  out  the 

nally   joined   Pontiac's   alliance   in    1764,   oppos-  sentence.    A  brother  of  Uncas,  however,  assas- 

ing  the  Americans.     After  their  defeat  by  Gen.  sinated  the  captive  before  the  sentence  could  be 

Wayne  they  signed  a  treaty   at  Greenville  in  executed. 

1795-     They    a^ain    joined    the    British    against  Miaa'ma,  or  Mi'asm   (Greek,  'pollution'), 

the  Americans  in  i8ia,  f^htmg  under  Tecumseh  a    disease-producing    emanation    in    the    atmo- 

(qv.).     In   i8a7  Aey  sold  most  of  their  Unds  sphere,  from  decaymg  animal  or  vegetable  ma- 

and,  removed  to  Kansas     Disease  killed  off  ttie  teriaJ;    malaria;    malarial    poison.    Diseases    at 

majonty  of  thetn,  and  the  remnant  of  the  tribe,  ^ae  time  supposed  to  be  thereby  produced  were 

numbering    perlraps    so,    now    reside    upon    the  classified  as  miasmata  —  such  as  intermittent  and 

Ouapaw  reservation  in  Indian  Territory.  remittent  fever,  typhus,  and  typhoid  fever.     The 

Hiuni  Univeraity,  in  Oxford,  Butler  term  is  used  infrequently  at  the  present  day,  as 
County,  Ohio,  is  a  coeducational  institution,  micro-organisms  (bacteria -germs)  are  believed 
In  17^  J.  C.  Symmes  purchased  from  the  to  be  responsible  for  the  spread  of  most  of  these 
United  States  1,000.000  acres  of  land,  bounded  diseases,  and  do  not  exist  in  the  form  of  a  mi- 
south  by  the  Ohio  River,  east  by  the  Little  Mi-  asm.  While  some  of  these  organisms  are  car- 
ami,  and  west  by  the  Great  Miami.  One  COndi-  ried  by  the  atmosphere,  and  are  inhaled,  other? 
tion  of  this  purchase  was,  that  a  full  township,  are  conveyed  by  insects  to  articles  of  food,  and 
six  miles  square,  should  be  set  apart  "for  the  are  taken  into  the  body  when  such  food  Is  eaten. 
endowment  of  an  academy  and  Other  seminaries  Others,  still,  are  elaborated   in  a   kind  of  i 


of  learning.*     This  condition  was  not  complied  quito   iAnophtUt)   and  injected  into  the  blood, 

with :  but  as  the  prospect  of  the  establishment  of  See  Ikbbcts,  PnorACATiON  OF  Disease  bv  ;  Ma- 

a  universitjr  witkin  the  bounds  of  Symmes'  pur-  labia. 

chase  had  induced  many  to  settle  there  in  1803  Mica  (Lat.  mUo.  flash),  a  mineral  group, 
CongrMs  ceded  to  the  State  of  Ohio  the  town-  n^k^j  by  high  basal  cleavage,  and  lamina 
ship  of  Oxford,  to  be  held  m  trust  for  educa-  wbichmay  be  made  very  thin  by  a  process  of  con- 
tional  pur^ses.  The  university  was  incorpo-  tbued  separation.  The  micas  are  silicates ;  mus- 
rated  in  i8og  The  lands  are  leased  for  gp  ^^^^^  ^  commonest,  is  a  silicate  of  potassium 
years  (renewable  forever,  without  re-valuation).  a^j  aluminum,  and  is  often  syled  potassium 
subject  to  an  annual  quitrenl  of  6  per  cent  on  ^^  paragonite,  or  sodium  mica,  corresponds 
the  purchase  money.  The  government  is  vested  ^j^sely  to  muscovite,  but  has  soditim  instead  of 
m  a  board  of  18  trustees  appomted  by  the  gov-  potassium;  biotite,  a  silicate  of  magnesium,  po- 
ernor  of  the  State,  six  of  whom  retire  every  ^^^^i^^  ^„^  ^  i^  ^,,^  j  ^y  its  darker  tints, 
n",R,rj;^l^'n'^L^,ft^i  T  ^^n^t'^A^  ^'"*  «  commonly  called  magnesitim  iron  mfcal 
m  1818,  and  in  November  1824  the  college  de-  lepidolite  is  a  lithium  mica,  with  fluorine,  po- 
partment  proper  was  opened  The  school  has  tassiu„,  .^j  aluminum  in  its  composition,  and 
normal,  preparatory,  and  allege  departments  ^  rose  tint.  Mica  is  widely  scattered  in  North 
the  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.A.  and  America  and  Asia,  especially  India.  Ruby  coi- 
B.S  In  1910  there  were  connerted  with  the  ^.^d  mica,  no  matter  what  its  provenance,  is 
instLtution  SS  professors  and  .nstruetors  and  now  called  «Indian.»  Europe  has  no  commercial 
1.178  students  The  grounds  and  buildings  were  ^  Deposits  are  most  frequently  found  in 
valued  at  $250^0;  the  productive  fund  was  pegniaiite  dHces,  varying  in  thickness  from  a  few 
about  $52,000.  There  were  over  iftooo  volumes  f^ches  to  several  hundred  feet,  and  correspond- 
in  the  library.  The  S  a  e  aid  amounted  to  about  i„jj,j,  ;„  j^ngth.  Many  other  minerals  acoan- 
?23.a»  and  the  total  income  Irom  tuiti^,  p^  j^  especially  quarti  and  feldspar,  and  the 
productive  fund,  and  State  was  about  $265,000.  ^jca  is  scattered  through  the  dike,  or  vein,  as 
The  first  class,  mnsistrng  of  12  members,  was  the  miners  call  it.  Moreover,  scarcely  more 
graduated  m  1826.  (han  ,(,  p^r  cent,  and  sometimes  as  little  as  2 
Mtamisbur^,  mi-Smlz-bcrg,  Ohio^  city,  in  per  cent,  is  commercially  useful.  Mica  was  well 
Montgomery  County ;  on  the  Miami  River  and  known  in  prehistoric  America,  traces  of  its  use 
the  Miami  &  Erie  Canal,  and  on  the  Cleveland,  being  widespread.  A  great  shaft  near  Mount 
C-,  C,  &  St.  L.  and  on  the  Cincinnati,  H.  &  D.  Mllchell,  in  North  Carolina,  was  discovered  in 
R.R.'s;  about  45  miles  north  by  east  of  Cin-  1869.  This  not  merely  solved  the  question  as 
cinnati.  It  is  an  agricultural  region,  and  the  to  the  origin  of  the  early  supply,  but  gave  the 
good  water-power  has  made  it  an  important  first  impulse  to  the  mining  of  mica  in  the  United 
manufacturing  place.  It  has  large  shipments  of  States.  Mica  lands  in  North  Carolina  became 
tobacco,. manufactures,  and  cereals.  One  of  tiie  tremendously  valuable.  This  boom  was  quickly 
largest  Indian  mounds  in  the  Stale  is  just  out-  followed  by  the  development  of  the  industry  in 
side  the  city.     Pop.  (1910)  4,271.  southern  New  Hampshire;  and  this  in  turn  iy 
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MICA  SCHIST  — MICHAEL 

important  discoveries,  in  the  8o's,  in  Canada  fiction  a  graphic  and  vivid  picture  of  the  politi- 
and  India.  In  Quebec,  Ottawa,  and  Perth  and  cal  condition  in  England  during  the  western 
Renfrew  counties,  Onlario,  the  supply  is  of  ex-  rebellion,  when  James,  duke  of  Monmouth, 
cclient  quality,  and  hence  is  easily  mined  and  aspired  to  the  throne,  and  Englishmen  were  in 
cheap.  Hindu  labor  and  an  excellent  grade  of  arms  against  Englishmen, 
mica  make  the  output  of  Bengal,  BomGay,  and  Micawber,  mi-ka'ber.  Mr.  WUUnm  a  shift- 
the  Madras  presidency  even  cheaper.  To  class-  1^35,  unsuccessful  optimist,  always  in  trouble,  but 
ify  the  vanous  sources  of  supply  roughly,  it  always  sure  "someiing  will  turn  up,"  one  of  the 
may  be  said  that  India  gives  the  world  one  half,  s^ondary  characters  in  Dickens"  '  David  Copper- 
and  Canada  and  the  United  Slates  each  about  field.*  He  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  after  the 
one  fourth  of  the  entire  supply.  Everywhere  novelist's  father,  and  Mrs.  Micawber.  who  has 
the  veins  start  near  the  surface;  hence  mining  great  faith  in  her  husband,  to  have  been  pat- 
's *'r"Pi^-  "..  ^'^*  Hampshire  there  has  been  a  ,erned  after  Dickens'  mother, 
break  from  the  pnmitive  methods,  but  in  North  ■.■_i,  .1  _-'i  -1  _-„  -  .1  /u  u  o  i. 
arolina,  apparently  the  richest  field  in  the  .  "^=!?«V  ™  ^  1?' ""(^"i'J"  w*"' ^*"' 
United  States,  the  mining  is  still  unorganized,  '«  Godlike"),  is  spoken  of  m  Daniel  {x.  13,  ai; 
being  done  almost  entirely  by  farmers,  with  th^  f-  '}  «?  ^nj  <>/  the  "chief  prmcM."  and  the 
simplest  of  tools,  between  crops.  In  this  region,  ,8"^^  pnnce."  In  Jude  (verse  9)  h«  .s  called 
mica  is  larttelv  used  as  a  medium  of  exclunce  '^^  archangel  who  disputed  with  the  devil  about 
S^^ween  fafme'^rs Tnd  sto«keSer^  '  ^^e  body  of  Moses.  In  the  Revelation  (xH.  7) 
In  iR-rn  mir-o  ,„aei.  ,^,i,  Urai  ..tiiu.j  »™  '^  's  saio  'thcre  wBs  War  in  heaven:  Michael  and 
Frederick  B«l^  who  intwducS  the  i^e  S  ^'^  ^"8<ls  fought  against  the  dragon*  From  this 
«^i?=  fl^,,,-«^^„^,,^^  !l,f^,  ,,  J!f.-  (  i  expression  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  was  the 
c^^il'^l'^Lri^LZTc^L^^ZX  ?!^\i  the  celestial  hierarchy.  Mi_lton  calls 
less  rose  to  Sit  a  ton  atiri  tb.n  ttraHiiaTIv  Ml  '""'  *'^  celesttal  armits  prince,"  and  "prince  of 
?  S6  or  fc  This  krincir  S  A?  hn™,  is  «"S«1>."  '"<>  Miribnte.  to  htm  the  commantl  o(  the 
SnLdtotheUotedSes  SncetSlwl  '■"'""I''  '""«'•  "«  ""  '■»''■''  '?  Thomas 
ha^  Sl'°a'f  e.h  Sd  ™,  tapiSnt'^.e  E  A<."i»".  foUo.ed  by  Dante,  a.  the  jftst  ol  the 

mica,  namely,  as  an  in.nla.ot.    For  this  por-  ES.f,;  S'S.  .r-I""," 'frt'^i,    ""5^: 
.L.  .L.!;, i;,       „   iL-       „j  _i     J  .„  detlicated   to   Inis   samt   are   otten   buiit   on   the 

Ho?i,  fj,™,„J  i„"„  riZS*.  i    ™  ^  Si  '-'•'"<  hill  tops,  to  allord  the  «amor  angel  a 

S  ranhofX  vaSiiiTf  ?he  STmi?;  ""'■«"    «""»''    '"    ">'""»    >?"""    O''™' 


largely  used  for  lamp  chimneys  and  stove  doors.  ,f .  ,      ,  ,    „, 

Mica  is  also  valuable  as  a  lubricant,  as  an  ab-  .    Michael  I.,  Rbangabe,  ( 

sorbent  of  glycerin  in  making  dynamite,  and.  in  *!"«    emperor:     d.     about    ;   .„ 

the  case  ol  the  lithium  silicates,  such  as  lepido-  Stauracius  in  Sll  and  after  carrying  on  war  with 

lite,  in  the  manufacture  of  lithium  salts.  ""e  Bulgarians  was  deposed  in  813  by  Leo  V., 

„.      o  !-■  .     i_.  .  L-  I  an  Armenian  general  in  his  service,  and  spent 

Mica  Schist,  shist,  a  schistose  rock,  meta-  ,he  rest  of  his  life  in  a  convent 

morphic  in  nature,  containing  mica  and  quaitz.  .,.  .      ,     tt      »  11 /to  ■, 

The  origin  of  most  of  the  mica  schists  is  uncer-  _    Michael    II.,    Balbos    (Thb    SrAMWEBEit). 

tain;  the  sericite  variety  seems  to  be  the  result  Byzantme    emperor :    d     829.     He    came    of   an 

of  mountain-building  forces  acting  upon  igneous  "''«="^«  P^^f'^"  ^t""''''  ''"^  *"'  ^""Ji- 1  ^'t 

rocks-  other  sorts  are  almost  as  certainly  due  ""  "■    T^"*  latter,  however,  suspecting  Michael 

to    the    same    force    acting    upon    sedimentary  of  conspiracy  against  him.  ordered  the  Phrygian 

rocks.     Mica  occurring  In  schist  is  usually  mus-  ]?  •>«  P"*.  ^o  .death.     Michael  saved  himself  by 

covite.  that  is.  the  colorless  sort;  biotite.  or  dark  W"'  assassination  of  Leo  and  became  emperor  m 

mica,  is  less  frequent    Various  embedded  min-  ^:    °"""f„'"*   ""E"  .S'^It  and  Crete  were 

erals  occur,  notably  garnets.  '«**  ^°  '*"«  Western  empire. 

Micah.    mrka,    the    sixth    of    the    minor  Michael  III.  {The  Drunkakd),  Bvzantine 

prophets,  dwelt  in  Moresheth,  a  little  town,  once  |?'P*'^°;  l  \^7.    He  was  a  grandson  ofMiehae! 

a  dependency  of  the  Philistian  city  of  Gath,  but  J,^l,t"w  .l^  ^  i^'^'^^^^u^.li''^*'''^";  J^^!"!^^^^ 

by  the  conquests  of  Uiziah  reduced  with  the  ^°"|]l  '"f^^^'^^^  ^^^,      R%r.    ^  1 J.^^, 

ss!!^s;rissstJ^°fes„-5:hSJ  r'^i3\n5li!^ller  r 

highway  between  Egypt  and  Assyria  and  was  led  '''/^f°^*!"""'"'  ^"^  "'^'  assassinated  by  him  the 
to  take  a  wide  view  of  the  political  movements  in  >ear. 

Western    Asia    in    their   effect    upon    his    own  Michael  IV.  (The  Paphlagonian),  Byzan- 

people.     He  lived  in  the  8th  century  u.C.  and  he  tme  emperor:  d,  I041.     He  received  his  surname 

witnessed  the  ending  of  Ihe  northern  kingdom,  from  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  became  cham- 

and   the   invasion   ol   Palestine   by   Sargon   and  berlain  to  Ziie,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Romanus 

Sennacherib.    He  witnessed  also  the  coruption  of  HI.    On  the  death  of  Romanus  in  1034  he  be- 

morals  which  Hezekiah  only  partially  corrected,  came  emperor  and  the  husband  of  Zoe,  who  is 

His  prophecy  is  directed  against  Samaria  and  presumed  to  have  murdered  Homanus  because 

Jerusalem,  whose  sufferings  for  their  sins  and  of  her  love  for  Michael. 

irreligion  he  declares  shall  be  greater  than  those  Michael  V,  Calapha'tes  (The  Calkeb). 
of  Babylon  and  the  other  Gentile  cities.  His  Byzantine  emperor.  He  was  a  nephew  of 
style  is  pure  and  correct,  his  images  bold,  his  Michael  IV.,  whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne, 
daiunciations  full  of  strength  and  severity.  His  banishment  of  the  Empress  Zoe  led  to  a 
Micah  Clarke,  a  novel  by  A.  Conan  Doyle,  revolt  in  Constantinople,  in  which  he  was  over- 
published          '888.     It  presents  in  the   form  of  thrown   and  compelled  to  retire  to  a  convent 
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Mi^ha^i   VI.    (The  Warkiob),    Byzantine  ogy  between  the  superintendence  of  magistrate) 

emperor.     He  succeeded  the  Empress  Theodora  and  that  of  guardian  an^ls,  of  whom  St.  Mi- 

in   1056,  but  after  the  expiration  of  a  year  was  chad  was  reputed  the  prmce.     A  more  famous 

deposed  by  Isaac  Comnenus  and  spent  the  rest  custom  is  that  of  eating  roast  goose,  the  origin 

of  his  hfe  in  a  convenL     He  was  the  last  of  the  of  which  has  long  exercised  the  wisdom  of  anti 

Macedonian  dynasty.  quaries.     The  traditional  Michaelmas  goose  has 

Michael    VII„    Ducas,    or    Parapina'cea,  lieen  traced  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  loth  year 

Byzantine  emperor.     He  was  the  son  of  Constan-  of  Edward  IV.;   and  it  is  said  that  one  of  the 

tine  XI.,  and  came  to  the  throne  in  1071.    He  was  strongest  ohiections  of  the  English  commonalty 

a  weak  monarch,  the  prey  of  unscrupulous  favor-  t"  the  reformation  of  the  calendar  was  based  on 

ites   and  an  insurrection  in  1078  drove  him  from  *"C  confusion  which  would  follow  if  Michaelmas 

the'throne  and  into  a  monastery.  day  was  not  celebrated  when  stubble  geese  are  in 

i»'  1.     I     tTTTT      Ti  i_  1'  _        D         .■  their  highest  perfection.    There  is  an  old  prov- 

Mich..l    VIII      PiJioloBU.     By""""  „i:     ■'(  yoi  cat  goose  on   Micha.Im,,  day. 

emperor :  h.  H34 :  f-  D«=en,ber  128a.    After  hay-  ,„      '      „„,"„„        ,„  ,^,           „„„jf< 

mg    commanded    the    French    mercenaries    em-  -^ 

ployed  by  the  emperor  of  Nicata  he  became  one  Michal,  wife  of  King  David  and  younger 
of  the  guardians  of  the  Emperor  John  Lascaris  daughter  of  King  Saul.  After  David  was 
in  1259.  The  next  year  he  was  proclaimed  driven  away  from  court,  and  his  life  saved  by 
joint  emperor  of  Nicaa  in  iz6o,  and  the  next  Michal,  who  favored  his  escape,  her  father 
year  after  deposing  his  colleague  Lascaris,  be-  married  her  to  Phalti,  from  whom  David  event- 
tame  sole  monarch.  In  the  same  year  he  ually  recovered  her,  but  was  permanently  alien- 
wrested  Constantinople  from  the  Latins  and  was  aled  from  her  by  her  levity  and  want  of  sym- 
shortly  afterward  crowned  emperor  of  the  pathy  with  his  enthusiastic  joy  over  the  return 
Byzantine    empire.     He    made    an    unsuccessful  of  the  ark  to  Jerusalem. 

attempt  to  effect  the  union  of  the  Western  and  Michaud,  me-sho,  John  Stephen.  American 

Eastern  Churches.  Roman  Catholic  bishop:   b.   Burlington,  Vt.,  24 

Michael  IX,  Palsologus,  Byzantine  cm-  Nov,  1843,    He  was  graduated  from  Holy  Cross 

„or:  d.  1320.     He  was  the  son  of  Andronicus  College,  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1870,  and  waa  or- 

I.,  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  the  govern-  dained  in  the  priesthood  in  1873,     He  was  con- 

ment  after  1295.  but  died  before  his  father.  secrated  bishop  in  1892. 

Michael,  czar  of  Russia.     See  Romanoff.  Uichand,  Joseph   Fransota,  zha-z£f  fraii- 

Michaelis,   Johann    David,   yo'han    da'vSd  swa,   FreiUch   historian:   b.   Albens,   Savoy,   19 

me'Hi-a'lIs,   German   biblical    scholar:   b.   Halle,  June  1767;  d.  Passy  30  Sept.  1839.    He  became 

Prussia,  27  Feb.  1717;  d.  Gottingen  22  Aug.  1791.  a  journalist  at  Paris,  where  he  wrote  for  Ro^al- 

He  studied  at  the  University  of  Halle,  traveled  'St   papers,   and   stoutly   upheld   the   monarchy ; 

in  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  became  professor  and  m  1794  established  the  'Quotidienne.'     His 

of  philosophy  at  Gottingen  in  1746,  and  professor  opposition  to  the  Revolution  brought  upon  him 

of   Oriental   languages   there   in   175ft     He   was  sentence   of  death   (27  Oct   179S),  and  though 

one  of  the  editors   (1753-70)   of  the  'G6tting«i  the   sentence  was   later  revoked,  he  was   finally 

gelehrte   Anzeigen,>    and   served   for   a  time   as  et'led  by  the   Directory,  and  went  into  hiding 

librarian     to    the    university.      Modem    biblical  >n  the  Juras.     He  was  allowed  to  return  under 

criticism  in  Germany  sees  in  Miehaelis  one  of  its  the  consulate,  but  remained  an  apologist  of  the 

forerTinners,  whose  works  are  of  interest  in  the  Bourbons,  and  at  the   Restoration  took  up  the 

history   of   its   development     They   include   his  publication    of    the     'Quolidienne.'     The    wcU- 

•Hebraische  Grammatik*   (1778);  'Einleitungin  known   'Biographic  Universelie'   was  published 

die    gottlichen    Schriften    des    neuen    Bundes> ;  under  his  direction.     Among  his  more  important 

'Mosaisches     Rechl' ;      <Moral>      (1792-1823);  works  are:     'Histoire  de  1  Empire  de  Mysore' 

'Orientalische      und      exegetische      Bibliothek'  (1801)  ;  'Histoire  de  Croisades*   (i8i2-2a)  ;  and 

(1786^3).     Consult     his      'Lebensbeschreibung  'Collection  de  Memoires  pour  Servir  al'Histoire 

von  ihm  selbst  abgefasst,'    ed.  by  Hassencamp  de  France  depuis  le  Xlllme  Siecle'  (1836-^), 

(1793),  and  his  letters   (1794-6)-  Michaiat,    AndrS,   ah-dra    me-sho,    French 

Michaelius,      me-ka'le-oos,      Jonas,      first  botanist:   b.   Satorj',   Versailles,   7   March    1746; 

Dutch  Reformed  minister  in  America:  b.  m  the  d.    Madagascar    16    Nov.    1802.      His    father,    a 

north  of  Holland   iS77;   d.   Holland  after  1637-  "ch  farmer,  took  him  into  partnership,  but  the 

He  studied  at  Leydcn,  had  a  country  church  in  death  of  his  wife  soon  after  their  marriage  drove 

Holland   from   1612   to   1616:   was   sent  to   San  him  to  the  study  of  botany  and  to  travel.     He 

Salvador,  Brazil,  in  1624 ;  was  transferred  thence  traveled     through      France     and      England     in 

to  Guinea  in   1626;   and  in   1628  went  to  Man-  t779-8i;   then   through   Persia   and   to   the  bor- 

hattan,   where   he   organized   a   consistory   after  ders  of  Tibet   (1782-5);   and  in   1785  to   North 

the  Dutch  Reformed  government    His  last  years  America,   where   he  made   an   exhaustive   study 

were  spent  in  Holland.    A  letter  written  by  him  of    the    flora    of   the    Atlantic   coast,    and    near 

describes  the  condition  of  the  New  York  Indj-  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  in  Bergen  County,  N.  J., 

ans,    urging    work    among    the    children;    it   is  established  large  nurseries.    In  1800  he  set  out 

published  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society's  on  a  trip  to  Australia,  but  died  in  Madagascar. 

•Collections'    (1880).  He   wrote   a    'History   of   the   Oaks   of    North 

Uichaelmaa,   mlk'el-m?a,   the   feast   of   St.  America'     (1801)     and    <Flora    Boreali-Ameri- 

Michael  and   All    Angels,  29   September.    The  '^^"^    UB03). 

festival  waa  first  appointed  by  Pope  Felix  III.,  Michauz,   Fraogoia  Andr£,   French    bota- 

480.     In  the  Greek  Church  it  did  not  originate  nist,  son  of  Andre  Michaux  (g.v.)  :  b.  Versailles 

earlier  than  the  12th  century.    It   was  an  old  1770;   d.  Vaureal  23   Oct.    i8ss     He  was  his 
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He  wrote  a  'JoumaP  of  his  travels,  translated  Madonna  and  Child  in  the  Church  of  Notre 
into  English  (1805)  ;  'The  Naturalization  of  Dame  at  Bruges,  in  Belgium,  is  Kcnerally  ac- 
American  Forest  Trees'  (1805)  ;  and  the  im-  cepted  as  the  work  of  Michelangelo,  and  if  so, 
portant  *North  American  Sylva,'  translated  by  was  of  this  early  epoch.  The  reason  for  its 
Hillhouse  (1817-19)  and  completed,  for  western  transportation  to  Bruges  is  disputed.  An  en- 
America,  by  Nutlall  {1842-50).  tircly  authentic  piece  of  the  time  is  a  colossal 
Michel,  Francois  Emile,  fran-swa  a-mel  ^'"d,  "hich  having  been  for  three  centuries  in 
me-shel,  French  painter  and  art  critic:  b.  ^^  open  air  at  the  portal  o£  the  Palaiio  Vec- 
Metz  1828.  After  studying  under  Migette  and  c"'0  ?»  Florence,  is  now  under  shelter  in  the 
Marechal,  he  made  his  debut  in  the  Salon  in  Accademia  in  the  same  city.  This  extraordinary 
l8S3,  since  which  he  has  produced  'Summer  work  is  a  frank  attempt  to  render  the  as  yet 
Nights>  (1872);  "Sowing  in  Autumn'  (1873);  "nperfectly  developed  form  of  a  very  young 
<The  Harlem  Sound*  ti88s);  the  two  latter  """;  l,  ■  ■  j.-...  ■  .. 
being  now  in  the  Luxembourg.  He  was  elected  Tfie  only  portable  painting  which  can  with 
to  the  Institute  in  1892.  Among  hU  works  are :  certamty  be  ascribed  to  Michelangelo  belongs  to 
'Rembrandt'  (1886);  'Hobbema  et  les  Pay-  'ne  clising  years  of  the  15th  century,  when 
sagistes  de  son  Temps  en  Holland*  {1840J;  Michelangelo  was  approaching  the  age  of  25 
•Jacob  van  Ruysdael  et  les  Paysagisies  de  J'^i^.  %*• '*  t''?  ^'^,»^'  P"=^''"/  SH^i^^",' 
I'Ecole  de  Haarlem'  (1890).  ""^h  the  C^;'"*  ^'i'^J'-  J^^^P?.  '"^)''  ^jfizi  Gal- 
....  1  1  .  ■-  .  u-  .  L  tr  lery.  The  fact  of  his  producing  this  and  several 
Michel.  Louise.  French  anarchist:  b  Vron-  „j^^„  ^^j,  ^^^^^  J^  ^^^^^  -^  „„j  ,„  t^ 
wurt.  Upper  Marne,  France,  29  May  1830;  d.  counted  against  his  accepted  position  as  a, 
Paris.gjan.  150S.  When  very  youn^  she  wrote  sculptor;  for  most  of  the  artists  of  the  time 
verses  of  unusual  power  and  ,n  i860  opened  a  practised  in  the  different  arts,  and  it  is  probable 
school  m  Pans  During  the  government  of  the  f^  Michelangelo  was  at  this  Ume  much  less 
Commune  m  1871  she  worked  zealously  m  its  be-  -^  ^^e  habit  of  palming  than  were  other  sculptors 
half  was  made  prisoner,  sentenced  to  deporta-  „£  „^„  kno^n  ability  His  own  continual  6ccu- 
tion  for  life  but  was  pardoned  by  tiie  amnesty  of  ^  j^  'f  f  j  y^  „a^ 
1880  and  returned  o  Pans  where  she  edited  'La  ^  ^^fSclS^t  reason  for  his  continued  abstention 
Revolution  sociale'  and  continued   her  anarch-  ,          ,l     eister  arts 

l?'^ftS^l"H^t,.r^^rH?'h':;f;.^mt*iirT'^.^/„n''         with  the  election  of  Pope  Julius  11.  began 

^hl^^ht^J^-nLTlt  *"V''°cL      ^^h^J:  f^'  R*""an  life  of   Michelangelo,  for   he  was 

lrito^T^'F"f  v'J.  fil"'*"'"^  =  ^"  ^^'""  KTWt  monument  which  the  Kpe  de^?ed  to  finish 

one:,   ,     i,  ere  i\ouvejic  .  within   his  own  life-time.     This  monument  was 

Michelangelo    Buonarroti,    ml-k£l-^n'je-la  never  completed,  however,  and  the  controversies 

or     me-kSl-an'ja-lo,     boo-o-nar-ro'ie,    whose  and   other   difficulties    which   arose  continually 

name  during  his  lifetime  was  written  as  Michal-  with   regard   to   it.   embittered   a   larf^e   part   of 

agnolo     (or     Michelangiolo)     di     Ludcmco   .dt  the  great  artist's  life  and  consumed  time  which 

BuotiaiToti-SiliHinij  Italian  sculptor,  paTJIieTand  could  hut  ill  be  spared  from  actual  work.    The 

architect :  b.  Caprese,  Tuscany,  6  March  1475;  d.  great  statue  of  Moses,  which  was  executed  at 

Rome  18  Feb.  1564,    The  family  was  well  eatab-  a  somewhat  later  time   (not  to  be  exactly  fixed), 

lishcd  as  a   family  of  citiiens  in  Florence;  but  was  the  only   very   important  piece  of  statuary 

had   been   allowed   heraldic   bearings,   a  custom  completed   for  this  tomb. 

not  miusual  in  relation  to  the  controlling  fam-  In  1506   Michelangelo  returned  to   Florence, 

Hies  of  the  Italian  cities.  and  at  that  time  there  was  a  decided  pause  in 

At  a  very  early  age  Michelangelo  became  a  the  work  upon  the  tomb,  as  other  thoughts  had 

student  of  Rne  art,  entering  first  the  workshop  of  taken  up  the  mind  of  the  Pope.     Indeed,  his 

Domenico  Bigordi,  called  (Siirlandajo,  and  study-  return   to   Rome   was   followed   immediately   by 

ing  also  in  a  primitive  kind  of  art  school  which  the   commencement    of    the    painting   upon    the 

had  been  formed  in  the  palace  and  gardens  of  vault  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.    This  work  as  we 

Lorenzo  dei  Medici,   It  appears  that  the  extraor-  have   it   is   much   the   most   important  piece   of 

dinary    abilities    of    the    boy    were    noticed    by  mural    painting    of    the    modem    world,    for    it 

his  patrons  and  also  by  the  artists  of  the  epoch  occupies  the  whole  vaulted  room,   133  feet  long 

from  the  first.     Michelangelo  thought  of  himself  and   45   feet   wide,   and   is   one   continuous   and 

only  as  a  sculptor,  and  he  put  his  energies  into  unbroken    composition    containing    hundreds    of 

the  study   of  bas-relief   and   statuary;   studying  figures,    life-size,    of   heroic   size,   and    colossal, 

the  remains   of   Grxco-Roman   antiquity,   which  and  done  in  pure   fresco,  except  as  it  has  been 

were  accessible,   and   producing  works   of  such  retouched  in  places  either  by  the  artist  himself 

importance  as  caused  surprise  to  his  contem-  or  in  later  times,  in  what  is  called  dry  fresco  — 

poraries.    although    most    of    these    very    early  that  is  to  say,  the  colors  laid  upon  the  dry  plas- 

works  are  either  lost  altogether  or  ar»  uncertain  ter.    There  is  this  marked  characteristic  of  the 

—  pieces    which    are    usually    ascribed    to    this  painting— that  it  has  no  landscape  backgrounds 

epoch    not    having    certain    ascriptions.      The  except  in  the   small  compartments   devoted  to 

earliest  very  important  work  which  has  remained  The  Deluge  and  The  Temptation,  nor  any  other 

to  us  is  the  Pieta,  which  is  now  in  a  chapel  of  accessories  as  of  costume,  arras,  buildings  and 

St.   Peter's   Church   at   Rome.     The  figures  are  the  like;  but   is  everywhere  a   simple  architec- 

slightly   larger  than   life,   the   Madonna   holding  tural     composition     of    painted     pedestals     and 

the  body  of  Christ  on  her  lap  in  a  not  unusual  corbels  seeming  to  carry  figures  which  them- 

attitude;  a  bell  passing  over  the  left  shoulder  selves  are  painted  in  the  most  abstract  way  — 

of   the   Virgin    is   inscribed   with   (he   name   of  studies  of  the  human  form  simply  dressed  and 

Michelangelo  the  Florentine:  which  is  for  years  having  no  artistic  interest  other  than  that.     It 

the  only  case  in  which  Michelangelo  signed  a  has  generally  been  considered  that  the  paintings 

piece  with  his  name.    The  famous  group  of  the  draw  their  only  importance  from  the  astonish- 
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itif  power  of  the  draughtsmanship  and  the  great  As  an  architect  Michelangelo  was  not,  on 

composition  of  abstract  lines;  but  a  more  careful  the  whole,   beneficial  to   Italy  or  to   the   art  ol 

consideration   of   what    Ihey   were   before   their  the    i6th   century,   because   he   had   never,   as_  a 

partial  defacement  by  the  smoke  of  candles  and  youth,  studied  construction  or  the  use  of  details, 

the   injuries   and   repairs    which   they   have   re-  and    because   his   almost   exclusive   devotion   to 

ceived,  shows  that  the  work  is  one  of  interest  /more   elaborate  and  organic  forms  than  those 
as  to  color  composition  as  well.     Michelangekx/ possible  to  architectural  masses,  prevented  his 

has  never  shown  himself  to  be  a  colorist  in  the  designing  such  features  as  frotiKins  and  consols 

sense  in  which  Correggio  and  the  great  Vene-  with   gravity   and   simplicity.     The   architecture 

tians   were   colorists,    but   then   the   medium    in  inspired  by  him,  and  more  especially  that  pro- 

which   he   painted   was   fresco,   that  is,   painting  duced  by  his  immediate  successors,  ran   to  ex- 

upon    wet   plaster,    which    does    not    Tend    itself  travagance ;    and    the    worst    period    of    Italian 

to  elaborate  combinations  of  warm  and  profuse  decorative  art  was  to  follow  upon  his  own  epoch 

coloring  —  its    tendency   is   always   toward   pale  of  work.     The   sculpture   of  his  later  years   is 

combinations    and   the   expression    of   delicately  much  less  important  and  much  less  in  quantity 

modulated  form  rather  than  of  chromatic  splen-  than  might  have  been  eitpected  ;•  but  the  work 

dor.    It  is  not,  however,  intelhgcnt  criticism  to  say  upon  the  church  occupied  his  energies,  and  in 

that  these  paintings  are  the  work  of  a  sculptor  1535  he  was  appointed  by  Pope  Paul  HI.,  archj- 

taken  rudely  from  the  practice  of  his  own  art.  tect,   sculptor   and  painter   to   the  papal   palace. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is   quite  unreasonable  to  and  he  began   work  immediately  upon  the  east 

say,  as  some  English  critics  have  said,  that  the  «all  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.     Here  he  painted 

turning  of  Michelangelo  to  sculpture  had  been  that  prodigious  Last  Judgment,  tilling  all   the 

unfortunate,  as  depriving  us  of  the  greatest  of  wall  above  the  altar,  including  the  lunette,  and 

Christian  religious  painters  while  giving  us  only  ^  up  to  the  nearly  semicircular  vault.    The  picture 

a  melo-dramatic  sculptor.    The  truth  is  that  this  '  is,  like  the  ceiling  paintings,  entirely  a  study  of 

artist  is  the  most  perfect  exemplar  of  that  way  the  human  body  in  vigorous  action,  and  m  hi^ly 

of   treating   all    line   art,    of   which    form   alone  studied  pose.     As  a  work  of  color,  or  even  of 

(pure  and   abstract  and  almost   separated   from  light  and  shade,  it  is  almost  unreco^izable  for 

its  usual   purpose,   as  that  of  description   and  what  it  was.  as  the  smoke  of  the  candles  on  the 

narrative),  is  the  subject  studied  and  gives  the  altar   hds   caused   very   great   changes   in   color, 

effect   sought.     Everything  else  —  truth   of   an-  and  has  led  to  repainting,  and  because  of  certain 

atomy,  expression  of  face,  energy  of  pose  and  painted  additions  made  in  the  next  century  in 

of  apparent  movement  —  is  subordinated  to  the  order   to   disguise   the   complete   nudity   of   the 

one  important  thing  —  the  getting  of  form  wliich  figures. 

would  be  splendid  in  the  artist's  eyes.    If,  thefl.  Throughout  his  life  Michelangelo  had  been 

we  have  to  r^ret  a  frequent  excessiveneJi  and  a  writer  of  verse,  and  it  is  known  that  important 

extravagance  of  design,  it  can  only  be  said  that  aonnets  of  his  were  left  by  him.     These,  hew- 

the  extraordinary  energy  and  force  of  the  man,  ever,  were  edited  in  a  destructive  manner  by 

driving  him  on  to  undertake  more  than  mortal  his  nephew,  so  much  so  that  we  faave  at  the 

man  could  achieve  even  had  he  been  (as  MicheU  present  day  no  certain  knowledge,  even,  of  what 

angelo  was  not),  left  to  pursue  his  own  course  in  the    poems    were    as    they    left    Michdangelo's 

peace,  resulted  as  of  necessity  in  frequent  exag-  hand.    This  part  of  his  intellectual  life  has  been 

geration  in  the  very  desire  to  give  vigor  and  as  yet  treated  with  great  thoroughness  by  John   Add- 

tmtried  combinations  of  form  as  rfiown  iri  the  ington  Symonds  in  his  life  of  the  artist.     The 

himian  body  posed  sing^  or  in  elaborate  groups,  frescoes    of    the    Sistine     Chapel     have    been 

After    1513,    when    JuUus    11,    died,   Michel-  peculiarly  the  study  of  Heath  Wilson  wha  about 

sngelo  undertook  a  fa^de  for  the  Church  of  St.  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  had  a  scaffolding 

Jjirenzo  in    Florence.     This    front   was  never  erected  in  the  chapel  and  studied  the  paintings 

finished ;  but  not  long  after  he  began  the  build-  inch  by  inch ;  and  who   recorded  his  obscrva- 

ii^  of  a  new  sacristy  for  this  church,  in  which  tions  in  a  valuable  book.     Apart  from  these  two 

square  room,  very  finely  adorned  with  classical  books  and  the  life  by  Harford,  the  best  book  on 

architectural  forms,  arethe  two  remarkable  tombs  Michelangelo  is  the  volume  of  the   'Gazette  de 

of  the  princes  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano  dei  Medici.  Beaux-Arts,'    published   in    1876.     This    volume 

These   monuments   have   each  a    seated    statue  contains  papers  by  the  sculptor,  Eugene  Guil- 

of  the  priiKe  in  question,  raised  high  above  the  laume,  the  architect.  Charles  Gamier,  and  the 

sarcophagus ;  and  on  the  lid  of  the  sarcophagus  competent  writers,  Charles  Blanc,  Paul  Mantz, 

two  colossal  reclining  figures,  in  each  case  bne  A.  Mezieres,  and  Anatole  de  Montaiglon. 

inan  and  one   woman.     The  sctilptures  are  not  Russell  Stumis, 
all    completed.      The    extraordmary    power    of 

their  modeling  has  made  these  monuments  very  Michelet,  Jules,  zhai  mesh-lS,  French  his- 

famous  in  the  modem  world,  torian:  b.  Pans  21  Aug.  1798;  d.  Hyeres  9  Feb. 

About    t535  Michelangelo   settled  finally  in  1874.    He  was  educated  at  the  Lycee   Charle- 

Rome,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death  was  magne   and   in   1821   became   a   professor   there. 

very   much  occupied  as  an  architect  in  coonec-  After  the  revolution  of   1830  he  was  appointed 

tion  with  the  great   Church  of   St.   Peter.     Tlie  chief  of  the   historical   section   in  the  Archives, 

building  had  been  going  on  for  many  years,  and  and  in   1838  professor  of  history  at  the  College 

different  architects  had  successively  changed  the  de  France.     He  lost  his  offices  by  his  refusal  to 

design,  so  that  Michelangelo  look  up  the  work  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Louis  Napoleon, 

at  that  point  where  it  became  necessary  to  root  and  thereafter  devoted  himself  lo  his  busy  liter- 

the    central    mass.      This   he    did    by   means   of  ary  labors.     His   'Histoire  de  France*    (18  vols, 

the    famous   cupola    which    dominates    the    city  1833-67;  new  ed.   19  vols.   1879)    is  among  the 

of    Rome    and    the    country    around,    aUhough  monumental    productions    of    historical    compo- 

the  rounded  shell  of  stone  itself  was  not  erected  sition,  and  definitely  established  his  fame.    His 

during  his  lifetime.  'Histoire  de  la  Revolution*   (1847-53;  new  ed. 
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L889)  b  3  ^lendid  specimoi  of  eloquent  writing,  easily  be  replaced  at  any  time  now  that  hs  length 

but  hardly  a  great  history.    In  all  his  historical  is  known  in  terms  of  other  units.    This  interfer- 

wriling  Michelet  has  been  criticized  tor  unduly  ometer  not  only  determines  wave-'engths  of  red, 

subordinating  historical  values  to  dramatic  effect  green,   and    blue    cadmium   light,    but    separates 

But  his  descriptions  are  remarkably  vivid,  and  lines    less   than   one    thousandth   metre   apart, 

his  rendering  of  certain  episodes  is  unsurpassed.,  and  hence  is  a  very  delicate  dividing  machine. 

Among   his    further   writmgs    are:    'Precis    de  The    echelon   spectroscope,    an    arrangement   of 

I'Histoire     Modeme'      (1827) ;    'Histoire     Ho-  glass  plates  of  equal  thickness,  but  of  surface 

maine'   (1831),  and  several  volumes  of  polemics  area   varying   in   arithmetical    progression,    was 

and  of  natural  philosophy.  invented  by  Michelson  in  1B98;  it  is  valuable  for 

Michelet,  Karl  Ludwig,  karl  lood'vlg  me-  '^"^  «'"''/  °J  •■jj  ^eetma  effect    In  1907.  he  was 

shiE-la,  German  philosopher:  b.  Berlin  4  Dec.  awarded   the   Nobel   pnw   m  physics. 
1801 ;  d.  16  Dec.  1893.    He  was  graduated  from  Michigan,    one     of    the     United     States, 

the  University  of  Berlin  in  1824,  and  in  i8a8  was  admitted   into  the  Union  26  Jan.   1837.     It  lies 

appointed  to  the  professorship  of  philology  and  m  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes,  between  lat. 

philosophy  in  the  French  gymnasium,  which  he  4-"   4^'  and  47°   32'   N.,  and   Ion.   82'    24'  and 

held  for  25  years.     In  1839  he  also  became  pro-  90°    31'    W.     The    State    is    divided     into    83 

fessor  of  phiiosoiAy  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  counties.     The     capital     is     Lansing     and     the 

He  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  doctrines  of  total    population    in   ipio   was   2,810,173.      (See 

Aristotle,  and  published   'Die-  Ethik  des  Aria-  Population.)    The  State  has  an  area  of  s8,goo 

toteles'   (1827)^  an  edition  of  the  Nicomachean  square  miles   including    1,470   square   miles   of 

ethics  with  Latin  commentary  ^1829-33),  and  a  water  and  57,430  of  land.    It  has  a  length  of  305 

memoir   entitled    'Examen    Critique   du    Livre  miles  from  north  to  south  and  an  average  widtli 

d'Aristotle,  intitule  Mctaphysique*  (1836),  which  of   200  miles.     The    State  is   practically    sur- 
was  crowned  by  the  Academy  of  Mora!  and  Po-  *  rounded  by  lakes  and  rivers;  and  is  bounded  on 

litical  Sciences.    From  1832  to  1842  he  was  en-  the  north  by  Lake  Superior ;  on  the  south  by 

paged  as  one  of  the  editors  of  Hegel's  works,  in  Indiana  and  Ohio;  on  the  east  by  Lake  Erie, 

illustration  of  whose  system  he  wrote  'Geachicbte  Detroit    Strait   and    River,    Lake    Saint    Clair, 

der  letiten  Systeme  der  Philosophie  in  Deutsch-  Saint  Clair  River,  Lake  Huron  and  Saint  Mary's 

land    von    Kant   bis    Hegel'     (1S37-8) ;    'Ent-  River;   on  the   west  by  Wisconsin  and   Lake 

wickelungsgeschichte    der    neuesten    Deutschen  Michigan. 

Philosophie  mit   besonderer  RiJckstcht  auf   den  Topography. —  Michigan   is   sometimes   called 

gegenwartigen  Kampf  Schellings  mit  der  Hegel-  the  Peninsular  State,  from  its  formation  in  two 

schen  Schuie*    (1843)  ;  and  a  controversial  dis-  great  peninsulas,  the  upper  and  the  lower.     The 

aertation,   'Schellbg  und  Hegel'    (1839).     His  fdrmcr  has  an  extreme  length  east  and  west  of 

own  standpoint  and  tendency  are  most  decisively  288  ttflies  and  a  width  of  164  miles ;  the  latter 

shown  in  his  'Vorlesungen  uber  die  Personlich-  has  a  length  north  and  south  of  377  miles  and 

keit   Gottes   ond  die   Unsterblichkeit  der   Seele,  a  width  of   ig7  miles.     The  upper  or  northern 

Oder    die    ewige     Personlichkeit    del    Geistes'  peninsula  has  enormous  mineral  wealth,  and  the 

{1841)  ;  and  'Die  Epiphanie  der  ewigen  Person-  soil  of  large  portions  of   it  is  well  adapted   to 

lichkdt  des  Geistes'    (1S44-52).  the  productioa  of  potatoes,  rye.  buckwheat  and 

Mich'claon,    Albert    Abraham.    American  '^''"'"'     JH.^'K^'''  P°"'  '^  the  State  is  a 

physicist:   b.   Streino,   Posen,  Germany,  19  Dec,  group    of    hilh    known    as    Porcupine    Moun- 

?832.     He  came  to  the  United  States  when  a  *?'"«-  '"  *e  northwest  part  nwi-  Uke  Superior, 

boy;  was  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Acad-  These  mountams  are  1,830  feet  above  the  sea. 

emy  in  1873  ■  look  graduate  courses  in  physics  Fro™    Keweenaw    Point    the    famous    mmeral 

in  Berlin  and  Heidelberg,  and  in  Paris  at  the  "nge  extends  westward  into  Wisconsin.    These 

College  de  France  and  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  mountains    form    the    waterehed    between    the 

between   1880  and  1882;  and  in  the  meantime  streams  flowing  into  Uke  Superior  and  Lake 

had  resigned  from  the  navy  to  become  professor  Michigan.    The  surface  of  the  Lower  Peninsnla 

of  physics  at  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  'S  generally  level,  broken  in  the  southern  portion 

Cleveland,  Ohio.   From  1889  to  1892  he  was  pro-  "V  conical  hills  rising  to  an  altitude  not  excecd- 

fessor  of  physics  at  Clark  University,  and  since  '"S  200  feet     It  is  divided  by  a  low  undulating 

ifh^  has  been  head  of  the  department  of  physics  watershed  running  north  and  south,  and  rising 

in  the  University  of  Chicago,     He  is  a  member  at  its  highest  point  in  the  north  about  Boo  feet 

of   many   scientific   societies   and   a   contributor  above  the  lake  surface,  the  larger  portion  of  the 

to  scientific  periodicals.     His  experiments  at  the  State  being  on  the  west  of  this   and   gradually 

Naval  Academy  in  1879  and  at  Cleveland  in  1882  sloping  toward  Lake  Michigan.     The  soil  is  of 

gave  new  figures  for  the  velocity  of  light  in  a  varied  composition  and  in  large  areas  is  very 

vatva.    He  made  careful  studies  of  the  relative  fertile,  especially  in  the  south.    Among  the  aoo 

motion    of    ether    and   matter,    and    apparently  islands   within    the    Slate  boundaries    are    Isl« 

proved  that,  though  in  general  ether  may  have  Royale    and    Grande    Isle    in    Lake    Superior ; 

relative   motion,   within   building   walls,    etc.,    it  Sugar   Island,   Encampment   Island,   Drummond 

partakes  of  the  motion  of  materials.     About  the  Island,     Bois    Blanc    and     Mackinac     in     Lake! 

same  dale  {1886-7)  his  inferential  refractometer  Huron;  and  Beaver,  Fox,  and  Manilou  in  Lake 

made  it  possible  to  use  wave-lengths  of  light  as  Michigan. 

as  a  measuring  unit;  this  discovery  was  put  to         Climain.—  lu  a  Slate  covering  so  wide  a  range 

concrete  use  by  his  measuring  a  metre  in  terms  of  latitude,  climatic  conditions  necessarily  show 

of  cadmium  light  wave-length ;  this  was  done  for  lar^e  variations.     The  mean  annua!  temperature 

the  Paris  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  varies  from  40.4°  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  to  46.9° 

Measures,  with  the  result  that  the  metre  is  no  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Lower  Peninsula, 

longer  an  arbitrary  unit,  since  the  original  metre-  The    mean    average    temperature    in    July    and 

long  bar  so  carefully  preserved  in  Paris,  could  August  is  64.2°  in  the  first  named  region,  and 
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71.6°  ill  the  latter.  In  January  and  February,  tlie 
mean  average  varies  from  1^.3°  to  23.5°.  The 
annual  rainfall  averages  28'  inches.  Owing  to 
the  proximity  of  the  lakes,  the  climate  of  the 
southern  peninsula  is  milder  in  winter  and  cooler 
in  summer  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country  in 
the  same  latitude.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
Lower  PeninsuJa  many  attractive  summer  resorts 
have  developed  along  the  lake  coast  At  other 
places  popular  resorts  have  built  up  on  account 
of  the  medicinal  value  of  mineral  springs,  chief 
among  these  being  Mount  Clemens ;  while  the 
waters  of  four  mineral  springs  find  a  market. 

Rioers  and  Lakes. —  Along  the  lake  coasts  are 
numerous  bays  and  inlets.  Keweenaw,  White 
Fish  and  the  Big  and  Little  Noquette  bays  are 
the  principal  indentations  on  the  north ;  while 
the  Grand  and  Little  Traverse,  Thunder  and 
Saginaw  bays  indent  the  southern  peninsula. 
The  rivers  are  small,  short  and  shallow.  The 
most  important  are  the  Grand,  flowing  into  Lake 
Michigan;  and  the  Saginaw,  flowing  into  Lake 
Huron;  each  of  which  is  navigable  for  about 
forq-  milea.  Among  the  other  rivers  may  be 
mentioned  the  Au  Sable,  Thunder  Bay,  and 
Cheboygan,  flowing  into  Lake  Huron;  Onton- 
agon and  Tequamenon  into  Lake  Superior;  and 
the  Saint  Joseph,  Kalamazoo,  and  Escanaba  into 
Lake  Michigan.  Lakes  abound  throughout  the 
State,  over  5,000  in  all,  and  no  less  than  175 
are  in  the  basin  of  the  Kalamazoo  River,  These 
lakes  are  valuable  sources  of  water  supply,  which 
is  abundant  throughout  the  State.  The  largest 
lakes  are  Houghton,  Mullets,  and  fiurts,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Lower  Peninsula;  and 
Manistique  ia  the  Upper  Peninsula. 

Geology. —  The  geology  of  the  State  repre- 
sents every  series  Imown  from  the  oldest  strata 
to  the  carboniferona.  Primary  boulders  are 
found  over  the  entire  surface,  the  northern  part 
being  principally  of  primitive  origin,  while  Sec- 
ondary deposits  cover  the  entire  southern  penin- 
sula. The  Upper  Peninsula  exhibits  Lower 
Silurian  sandstones,  limestones,  copper  and  iron 
bearing  rocks,  corresponding  to  the  Huronian 
system  of  Canada.  The  Mineral  Kange  of 
Mountains  is  of  eruptive  or  volcanic  rock,  with 
older  strata  tilted  upon  its  aide.  Farther  east- 
ward are  the  long  belts  of  the  Lower  Silurian, 
curving  from  Green  Bay  through  the  Saint 
Mary's  Peninsula.  The  central  portion  of  the 
southern  peninsula  contains  coal  measures  and 
rocks  of  the  permo-Carboniferous  period.  The 
coal-bearing  area  of  about  5,000  square  miles  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Saginaw ;  but  the  coa!  is 
for  the  most  part  of  inferior  quality.  The  sur- 
face of  the  State  is  largely  determined  by  glacial 
action,  being  covered  with  a  sheet  of  till,  in 
some  places  some  hundreds  of  feet  in  thickness. 
The  rivers  are  upon  the  drift  surface, 

Uineralt. —  Michigan  possesses  vast  mineral 
wealth,  especially  in  the  copper  and  iron  mines 
of  the  Upper  Peninsula.  The  Calumet  and  Hecla 
and  other  famous  copper  mines  are  on  Kewee- 
naw peninsula ;  and  furnish  copper  of  a  quality 
nowhere  surpassed,  and  for  some  purposes  un- 
equaled.  Until  recently  Michigan  had  the  largest 
output  of  copper  of  any  State,  and  still  holds 
third  rank,  the  product  of  igoQ  being  227,oo5.g23 
pounds.  In  iron  ore  Michit^an  was  also  first  among 
the  States,  until  within  a  few  years,  when  Min- 
nesota has  taken  first  place  by  a  small  margin. 
In  1908  the  Michigan  output  was  6339J99  tons. 


In  the  Lower  Peninsula  the  n 
portant  mineral  product  is  salt,  found  in  large 
(juamilies  in  the  Saginaw  Valley.  The  output 
is  over  7,500.000  barrels  from  250  wells, 
valued  at  $2,500,000,  the  largest  amount  from  any 
State  and  one  third  of  the  total  for  the  United 
States.  In  the  same  region  (Bay  and  Saginaw 
counlies)  coa!  mining  has  been  developed  on  a 
considerable  scale,  mainly  since  i8p8.  In  IQIO 
this  industry  was  in  better  condition  than  in 
mo.st  Stales.  Brick,  tile  and  other  clay  products 
are  made  easily  and  cheaply  in  many  parts  of 
the  State,  the  total  value  of  such  products  for 
rgo8  being  $1,728,790.  Within  recent  years  the 
manufacture  of  Portland  cement  has  been  de- 
veloped on  a  large  scale ;  and  in  1901  there  were 
ten  works  with  a  total  product  of  2,8g3,5^ 
barrels,  valued  at  $2,556,215.  Building  stone  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  Stale;  and  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula  this  includes  marble  and  other 
ornamental  stone,  such  as  agates,  jasper,  chal- 
cedony, and  chlorastrolites.  As  yet,  however, 
a  cimparativcly  small  amount  is  marketed,  the 
total  value  of  the  annual  output  being  $800,000, 
mostly  in  sandstone  and  limestone.  Large  de- 
posits of  ;;ypsum  are  found  in  the  Lower  Penin- 
sula near  Grand  Rapids.  The  annua!  output  is 
130,000  tons ;  and  20,000  tons  of  land  plaster 
and  205,000  barrels  of  stucco  are  annually  pro- 
duced. Glass  sand  is  found  in  the  extreme 
southeast  of  the  State;  on  the  shores  of  1-ake 
Huron  grindstones  are  quarried ;  while  still  other 
minerals  exist  in  less  important  quantities  in 
various  parts  of  the  Slate. 

Forests. —  One  of  the  most  important  sources 
of  wealth  and  material  prosperity  to  Michigan 
has  been  its  abundant  forests.  Originally  the 
Upper  Peninsula  and  the  northern  half  of  the 
Lower  Peninsula  were  covered  with  dense  for- 
ests of  conifers,  consisting  mainly  of  white  pine. 
Farther  south,  hard  woods  were  intermingleil 
in  larger  proportion ;  while  the  southern  part 
was  mostly  prairie.  Besides  white  pine,  'iie 
principal  trees  include  bass  wood,  maple,  elm, 
sassafras,  butternut,  walnut,  poplar,  hickory, 
oak,  willow,  birch,  beech,  hemlock,  witch-haiel, 
tamarack,  cedar,  locust,  dogwood,  and  ash.  The 
total  forest  area  of  the  State,  including  stump 
land,  is  estimated  at  38,000  square  miles,  or  two 
thirds  of  the  total  area.  Until  afler  i860  the 
production  of  lumber  was  relatively  small;  but 
by  1870  Michigan  had  gained  first  place  as  a 
lumber  State,  and  maintained  that  position  until 
1900,  when  owing  to  the  partial  exhaustion  of 
her  resources  she  fell  slightly  behind  Wisconsin. 
Michigan  is,  however,  still  the  second  State  in 
lumber  production.  The  development  of  this  in- 
dustry is  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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In  1900,  the  total  cut  of  lumber  was 
3^62,152,000  feet.     The  standing  merchantable 

timber  owned  by  lumber  establishments  was 
estimated  lo  be  14,546,100,000  feet,  which  repre- 
sents probably  half  the  timber  then  remaining 
in  the  Stale.  The  lumber  products  have  also 
been  of  great  service  in  developing  other  indus- 
tries in  the  Stale,  notably  the  manufacture  of 
furniture,  which  centres  at  Grand  Rapids. 

Agriculture. —  This  is  the  chief  industry  in 
Michigan.  One  third  o£  the  industrial  popula- 
tion is  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits ;  and  the 
value  of  farm  property  is  more  than  double  the 
capital  of  manufacturing  establishments,  and 
nearly  one  half  of  the  total  assessed  valuation 
of  all  property  in  the  State.  The  development 
of  farming  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 


Apples  and  peaches  are  the  principal  orchard 
products ;  but  there  are  also  large  quantities  of 
pears    and    plums,    as    well    as    a   considerable 

amount  of  grapes.  In  small  fruits,  Michigan 
ranks  second  amonK  the  States  for  its  crop  of 
strawberries,  blackberries,  currants,  and  rasp- 
berries. The  leading  crops  in  Michigan  for  the 
year  igio  were  as  in  the  preceding  table,  with 
the  addition  of  alfalfa  and  emmer. 

Live   Slock.— The   live    stock   interests    are 
id  steadily  increasing.     Horses  and 
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The  farm  lands  amount  to  exactly  51.5  per 
cent  of  the  total  area;  and  of  this  acreiwe  68 
per  cent  is  improved  land.  Most  of  the  farm- 
ing is  in  the  Lower  Peninsula.  More  than  four 
fifths  of  the  farms  are  cultivated  by  the  own- 
ers ;  less  than  5  per  cent  arc  operated  by  cash 
tenants,  and  but  11  per  cent  by  share  tenants. 
Cereals  constitute  the  most  important  farm 
crops,  contributing  about  4S  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  crops.  Corn  is  the  leading  crop, 
wheat  ranks  next  in  value,  and  oats  third.  Hay 
and  forage  yield  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  total 
value  of  farm  crops.  Veiietables  are  raised  in 
large  quantities;  and  the  State  leads  in  the  pro- 
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duction  of  beans,  peas,  celery,  chicory,  and  pep- 
permint; is  third  in  potatoes,  having  Kained  in 
ten  years.  Fruit  raisins'  is  a  rapidly  growing 
industry,  especiallv  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the   State,  on  the  shores  of   Lake   Michigan. 


important  an 
there  are  large  numbers  of  other  neat  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine.  In  the  production  of  milk  in 
1910  Michigan  haa  declined  from  fourth  to 
seventh  place,  but  the  State  stands  very  high  in 
the  output  of  butter  and  eggs.  In  the  produc- 
tion of  wool.  Michiftan  ranks  second  only  to 
Ohio  among  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
Statistics  of  live  stock  and  animal  products  at 
the  12th  census  are  given  in  the  preceding  tabic. 

Manufactures. —  While  Michigan  is  not  one 
of  the  most  important  States  in  the  extent  of 
its  manufacturing  industries,  there  has  been  a 
large  growth  in  this  direction  during  the  last 
half  century,  and  the  State  ranks  tenth  in  the 
Union  in  the  value  of  its  manufactured  products. 
The  development  is  shown  in  the  first  table  on 
following  page. 

The  industrial  development  of  the  State  has 
been  marked  by  a  steady  diversification  of  its 
manufactures.  The  earliest,  and  for  some  time 
the  only,  industry  of  importance  was  the  manU' 
facture  of  lumber  and  timber  products;  and  this 
still  remains  an  important  manufacturing  indus- 
try. The  manufacture  of  automobiles,  includ- 
ing bodies  and  parts,  now  leads,  with  an  increase 
of  over  1000  per  cent  in  ten  years.  The 
valuation  of  production  in  1 909  was  nearly 
$100,000,000.  The  manufacture  of  furniture 
shows  a  large  increase  during  the  last  decade; 
and  Michigan  ranks  second  among  the  States 
in  this  branch,  as  it  does  also  in  planing  mill 
products.  Second  in  importance  among  the 
groups  of  industries  are  those  manufacturing 
food  and  kindred  products,  flour  and  grist  mill 
products  forming  the  principal  branch  of  this 
group.  The  State  ranks  second,  but  second  bVj 
a  very  clear  margin  (the  firiit  being  California), 
in  the  production  of  beet  sugar ;  and  cereal  and 
breakfast  foods  are  manufactured  in  large  quan- 
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tities.  Other  industries  of  importance,  are  iron 
and  steel,  other  metals,  car  shops,  chemicals 
and  leather  products.  The  table  below  (rives 
statistics  in  reference  to  the  leadinR  prronps  of 
industries  for  the  year  IQ09; 
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There  has  been  a  moderate  localization  of 
manufacturing  in  the  southern  half  of  the  Lower 
Peninsula.  Detroit,  located  conveniently  for  lake 
navigation  at  the  point  of  union  between  the 
railroads  of  the  United  Slates  and  Canada,  is 
the  largest  manufacturing  centre  in  the  State; 
and  leads  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  stoves, 
pharmaceutical  chemicals,  and  tobacco.  Grand 
Rapids  is  conspicuous  as  one  of  the  great  furni- 
ture centres  of  the  world.  Battle  Creek  is  noted 
for  its  breakfast  foods.  Shipbuilding  is  carried 
on  at  Port  Huron,  Detroit,  and  Wyandotte.  At 
fielding   there  are   important   silk   interests. 

Commfrce. —  Michigan  has  four  ports  of 
^;ntry,  Detroit,  Port  Huron,  Grand  Haven,  and 
Marquette ;  and  its  proximity  to  Canada  would 
make  these  important  centres  of  foreign  trade 
under  favorable  conditions.  But  under  existing 
tariff  laws  the  volume  of  foreign  commerce  is 
comparatively  small.  For  the  fiscal  year  end- 
in?  30  June  the  total  exports  from  these 
ports  is  about  $30,000,000,  and  the  total  imports 
about  $7,500,000.  The  internal  and  interstate 
commerce  of  the  State  is  of  vast  and  growing 
importance,  especially  the  traffic  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  Lake  commerce  has  been  greatly  pro- 
moted by  improvements  to  navigation,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  construction  of  ship  canals  at  the 
falls  of  the  Saint  Mary's  River,  across  the  shal- 
lows at  the  head  of  Lake  Saint  Clair,  and  across 
the  Keweenaw  peninsula.  The  traffic  through 
Saint  Mary's  Falls  canal  in  a  single  year  was 
40,000,000  tons  of  freight,  four  times  the  volume 
of  freight  through  the  Suez  Canal,  The  most 
important  items  in  this  traffic  were  iron  ore, 
23,966,724  tons;  grain,  96,160,313  bushels;  flour, 
8,469,085  barrels;  and  coal,  4.309,899  tons.  Ar- 
rivajg  and  clearances  of  vessels  at  Detroit  in 
a  single  year  are  about  5,000,00a  tons. 

Railroads. — The  first  railroads  in  Michigan 
were  begun  by  the  State  government  in   1^6; 
Vot.  14— S 


but  these  lines  were  sold  in  1846  to  private  com- 
panies. There  are  about  8,500  miles  of  rail- 
road in  the  State,  extending  to  nearly  every  one 
of  the  83  counties.  The  leading  lines  are  the 
Michigan  Central,  the  I..ake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern,  the  Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk,  and  the 
Pere  Marquette.  The  railroads  of  Michigan 
carry  about  15,000.000  passengers,  and  60,000,000 
tons  of  freight ;  and  their  gross  income  is 
$50,000,000.  There  are  about  30  electric  street 
railway  companies  in  the  State  operating  2,000 
miles  of  track.  This  includes  local  roads  in  most 
of  the  principal  cities,  and  also  intcrurban  lines 
which  have  been  extended  rapidly  within  recent 
years.  From  Detroit  it  is  possible  to  go  by  elec- 
tric railway  as  far  as  Kalamazoo,  Port  Huron, 
or  Bay  City ;  while  additional  lines  radiate  from 
Grand  Rapids  and  other  cities. 

Banking. —  The  first  bank  in  Michigan  was 
organized  in  Detroit  in  1817.  When  the  State 
was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1837  a  period  of 
wildcat  banking  ensued,  which  soon  brought 
disaster.  The  State  batiks  as  well  as  the  na- 
tional banks  are  now  on  a  sound  basis ;  and  tb« 
former  are  slightly  more  important  than  th« 
lattf-r,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table  for 
1909: 
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The  exchanges  for  the  year  ending  30  Sept. 
ipog  at  the  clearing  houses  at  Detroit  and 
Grand  Rapids  amounted  to  $849,058,700,  an  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year  of  $74.075,77a 
The  State  has  also  a  large  ouinber  of  savings 
banks  and  trust  companies. 

Govimmenl. — Michigan  has  13  representa- 
tives in  the  lower  house  of  Congress,  and  two 
senators.  It  forms  part  of  the  sixth  federal 
judicial  circuit;  and  is  divided  into  two  federal 
judicial  districts  and  two  internal  revenue  dis- 
tricts. The  State  has  about  ;^500  post-offices, 
10  of  ihe  first  class.  The  State  legislature  con- 
sists of  a  Senate  of  32  members  and  a  House 
of  Representatives  of  100  members,  the  whole 
membership  being  elected  biennially.  The  regu- 
lar session  of  each  legislature  begins  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  January  of  odd  numbered  years. 
The  compensation  of  members  is  $3  per  day  and 
mileage.  The  governor  is  elected  for  a  term  of 
two  years  and  receives  a  salary  of  $5,000  a  year. 
Re-elections    for  a    second   term  are   frequent. 
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Other  State  officers  are  elected   for  the  same  about  ^4,000,000,  the  number  of  patients  was  5,- 

term ;  and  various  commissioners  and  members  000,  and  the  annual  expense  $1,150,000.    There  is 

of  boards   are  appointed  by   the   governor   and  also  a  home  for  the  feeble-minded  and  epileptic 

senate.     The  supreme  court  consists  of  Eve  jus-  at  Lapeer,  and  a  Soldiers'  Home  at  Grand  Rap- 

tices,  elected  one  every  second  year  for  ten  years,  ids.     There  is  also  a  State  school  for  the  deaf 

at  the  spring  election   in  April,  when  also  are  and  dumb  at  Flint,  a  school  for  the  blind  and 

elected    the    regents    of    the    State    University,  an  industrial  school   for   boys  at  Lansing,  an 

There  are  38  State  judicial  circuits,  each  with  industrial    home     for    girls    at    Adrian,    and 

one  or  more  circuit  judges,  elected  for  a  term  of  a    school    for    neglecteiT   and    dependent    chil- 

six  years.    County  government  is  organized  on  dren     at     Coldwater,     the     last     named     the 

the  same  plan  as  in   New  York,  with  a  board  first   of   the   kind   in   the   United   States.     Cor- 

of    supervisors    elected    by   townships    and    city  rectional    institutions    consist    of    Stale    prisons 

wards.     Sheriffs  and  other  county  officers  are  at  J[ackson  and  Marquette,  and  a  reformator^^ai 

elected,   in   most   instances   for   a   tprm   of   two  Ionia,  with  a  total  ot  about  1,500  inmates.    The 

years.      Township   organiiation   is   unimportant,  expenditures  for  a  single  year  are  $245,000,  and 

owing  to  the  large  number  of  villages  and  cities,  the    receipts    from    prison    industries    $138,000. 

There  are  312  incorporated  villages  and  82  cities.  The   indeterminate   sentence   has   recently   been 

Most  of  the  latter  are  governed  by  special  char-  adopted  m  Michigan.    Each  of  these  mstitutions 

ters  with  nothing  approaching  a  unifonn  system  "  un.der  the  management  of  a  separate  board  of 

of  organization.    Amendments  to  the  constitution  unpaid,  trustees      An  unsalaried  Slate  Board  of 

are  adopted  on  passing  each  house  of  the  legisla-  Chanties  and  Correction,  appointed  by  the  gov- 

turc  by  a  two  thirds  vote,  and  afterward  receiv-  fnor  and  senate,  inspects  both  State  and  Vocal 

ing  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote  on  the  pro-  institutions. 

posed  amendment.     Every  16  years  the  question  EdiKation. — There     are     8,000     school     dis- 

of  the  general  revision  of  the  constitution  is  sub-  tricts.   20.000   teachers   and   8.5°°   school   build- 

mitted  to  the  electors.     All  male  citizens  of  the  ings,  the  pro[)erty  aggregating  ^SfioojMO.     Out 

United   States   who   have   resided   in   the   State  of  712,544  children  bclween  s  and   18  years  of 

for  six  months,  and  in  the  ward  or  tovmship  for  age,  529.352  were  enrolled  in  the  schools.   There 

20  days,  are  entitled  to  vote.  were   382    public    high    schools   and    25   private 

Slate  Financfs. —  The  first  State  L.cgis!ature  schools.  The  total  public  school  revenue  is  about 

authorii^d  a   loan   of  $5,000,000   for  public   im-  $8,890,000;     and     $5,000,000     is     paid     in     saU 

provements;    and  in  1861  there  was  slill  $2,316,328  aries  to  teachers   and  superintendents.     Only  4 

outstanding.     During    Ihc  Civil    War   this   debt  per  cent  of  the  population  is  classed  as  illiterate, 

was   increased   to   $3.880,399 ;    but   was   steadily  The  State  maintains   four  normal  schools,   and 

decreased  and  practically  extinguished  by  1890.  three    institutions    for    higher    education, —  the 

In  1898,  a  loan  of  $500,000  was  made  on  account  University  of   Michigan    (q.v.)    at   Ann   Arbor, 

of  the  war  with  Spain;  but  this  debt  has  now  the   Agricultural    College   at   Lansing,   and   the 

been  cleared  up.    For  the  year  ending  30  June,  College  of    Mines    at    Houghton.     There    are 

1911,    the  public  revenue  and  expenditures  were  """e  private  colleges  in  the  State,  at  Adrian, 

as  follows :  Albion,  Alma.  Battle  Creek.  Detroit,  Hillsdale, 
Holland   (Hope  College),  Kalamazoo,  and  Oli- 

Balincc  i  July.  1910 11,487.883  vet.    Besides  the  State  library  at  Lansing  and 

Rcceipii.  i»io-ii u,344,4M  the  University  library  rt  Ann  Arbor,  there  «re 

_     ,  iij^.i  ttr  '^""B*  public  libraries  in  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids, 

Di»bur»tmeniV'ioio-Vi lasofi'oo  ^^^  °^^"  cities.     The  newspaper  press  is  well 

.  developed.     The  first  was  established  at  Detroit 

BaUncf.  July  1,  1911 Si.i]Sp4'S  '"  iS'?!  ^nd  there  are  now  over- 800  newspapers 

and  periodicals,   of   which  8a   are   issued   daily. 

The  chief   disbursements  are  for  education,  600  weekly  and  85  monthly, 
the   maintenance   of    State   institutions   and   the  Churches. —  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 

expenses  of  the  State  government.  tj/e  largest  n;  mber  of  comraunicants.    Of  the 

The  taxation  levied  by  the  different  admin-    Protestant  den omi nations,  the  Methodist  Epis- 

istrative  districts  is  divided  into  the  state  tax,  '^".P.^'  ^^""^S^  '?  ^'^^-  ^^  'he  Lutheran  secood; 

county    taxes,    township    taxes,    highway   labor  ^^'le  the  Baptist^  Presbyterian,  Congregational, 

,axes.^vilUge   taxes   an^d   city  'taxe^   th^at.er  i^r"nr\h?'S^an't°e7or;^ed%S 

bemg  the  largest  single  item;  if  is  about  twice  Brethren,    Disciples  of  Christ,  and  Adventiata 

the  size  of  the  township  taxes  and  and  two  and  f,^^^    ^j^^,    considerable    numbers.     There   Are 

one  half  times  the  amount  of  the  state  tax.  3^0^    ^^^    ^Mtch    organizations,    with    4.O00 

Since   1899,  through  the  efforts  of  the  State  buildings    and    57S,ooo   members,    and   property 

Tax  Commission,  the  assessed  valuation  of  prop-  valued  at  $ip,ooo,ooo. 

erty   has   been    increased    from    $968,189,087   to  History. —  Some     reminders     of     prehistoric 

$1,741,215,138  in    iQTO,   of   which  $1,349,041,990  races  are  to  be  found  in  Michigan  in  deserted 

was    the    valuation     of     realty     properly,     and  copper   mines   at   Isle   BoyaJe,   and  other   signs 

$399,273,148   that    of    personal    property.      The  of   human   occupation,   assigned   to   the  mound 

tax-rate  per  $1,000,  in  1911,  was  $2.85.     There  builders  (q.v.).    The  Indians  who  occupied  the 

is  no  bonded  debt  region  in  historic  limes  were  mostly  Hurons  or 
Wyandots,  who  were  in  almost  constant  conflict 

Charities  and   Correction. — The   Stale  main-  with  the  Iroquois  confederacy.     The  first  white 

tains  five  insane  hospitals,  at  K-ilama^oo  (estab-  men   who   visited   the   Michigan   country  came 

lished  1848),  Pontiac,  Traverse  City,  Newberry,  from  the  French  settlements  in  Canada  by  way 

and   Ionia,  the  last  Tiamed   for  tlie  criminal   in-  of  the  Ottawa  River,  early  in  the  17th  century. 

ssne.    These  institutions  hold  property  valuoH  ^t  It  is  known  that  Jean  Nicolet,  vanguard  of  the 


explorers  had  come  still  earlier.     The  first  per-  constitution  have,  however,  been  adopted   from 

maneiit  white  settlements  were  Jesuit  missions  time  to  time.    In  recent  years  the  most  important 

established  by  Father  Marquette  at  Sault  Ste.  legislation  has  been  that  dealing  with  taxation, 

Marie  and  Michilimackinac  in  1668  and  1670.    A  especially  of  corporations.     In  politics  Michigan 

French  colony  was   founded  at  Detroit  in   1701  was  Democratic  with  the  exception  of  two  elec- 

by  Antoine  de  la  Motte  Cadillac  (q. v.),    Durii^  tions   until   1854;   and  it  has  been   Republican 

the  French  and   Indian  war,  these  settlements  since,  with  but  three  exceptions  —  in  1883  and 

in    Michigan   were    surrendered   to   the    British  1883   fusion   Democratic-Greenback   tickets,   and 

(1760)  as  part  of  Canada.     In  1763  the  Indians  in   1890  the   Democratic  party   were   successful. 

rose  under  Chief  Pontiac  and  after  the  massacre  Among  the  leading  Michigan  men  in  public  life 

of  Mackinaw  laid  siege  to  Detroit  for  nearly  a  may  be  noted: — Lewis  Cass,  who  after  his  long 

year,  but  were  finally   defeated.     The   Quebec  service  as  governor  of  the  territory,  filled  posi- 

Act  (q.v.)  of  1774  for  the  government  of  Can-  tions  in  the  cabinets  of  two  Presidents,  was 

ada  applied  to  Michigan.    During  the  Revolution  senator  for  two  terms  (1845-57)  and  a  candidate 

the  British  officers  at  Detroit  encouraged  In-  for  President  of  the  United  States;  Zachariah 

dian  expeditions  which  harassed  the  settlements  Chandler,  senator  for  three  terms  (1857-75),  and 

in    Ohio    and    Kentucky;    and    even    after    the  secretary   of  the   interior;   James   V.   Cimpbell, 

peace  of  1783  there  was  much  trouble  with  the  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  1858  until  his 

Indians  until  1795,  when  they  were  brought  to  deaUi  in   1890;  and  Thomas  M,  Cooley,  justice 

terms   fay    General   Wayne.      By   the    treaty   of  of  the  Supreme  Court   from   1864  to   1885,  and 

peace,  they  ceded  large  tracts  of  land  in  Michi-  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 

?3n  to  the  United  States.     It  was  not  until  i  sion. 

uly   1796   that   the    British   troops   surrendered  Populaliofi.~ln     1810     the     population     of 

possession  of  Detroit  to  the  United  States.    The  Michigan    was    4.76Z;     (1S30)    31^39;    (1840) 

Michigan  settlements  then  came  under  the  gov-  312^7;     (1850)     397,654;     (1870)     i,i&4,05g; 

ernment   of  the   Northwest  Territory.     In   1802  (jggo)    2,093,890;    (1900)    2,420,982;    (1910)   a,- 

Ihe  countrywas  made  a  part  of  Indiana  Tern-  810,173.    The  rapid  settlement  began  after  1830; 

tory;    and    in    1805    the   Lower    Peninsula    was  ^^ile  since  1870  the  increase  has  been  at  about 

organized    as    Michigan    Territory,    with    Gen-  (he  same  rate  as  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 

eral    Hull    as    governor.     During    the    War    of  ^„^  j^ring  these  30  years   Michigan  has  been 

1812      Detroit      and      Frenchtown     were      sur-  ^^  pi^u,  gtaie  in  population.    The  early  setUers 

rendered    to    the    British     and    at    the    latter  »„e  largely  from  New  York  and  New  England. 

place  many  prisoners  and  ml^b.tants  were  mas-  sj„^^  1850  there  has  been  a  large  immig«tion 

sacred  by  the  Indians  (See  Frenchtown  Mas-  „£  iartiintr,.  mostly  Canadians  and  Germans; 

li:"^?-;  ^^cV.'*"  *"■"'"  °*  ^^'  ^"^  ^■'^^^\  while  there  hive  also  been  considerable  number^ 

rije  United  States  a^.n  came  into  possession  of  f^^^  Holland,  Ireland,  and  Poland.    It  1900  the 

^'tf'rr;,:^'oll^'5^'L^r^tt''^^^^^  {a°'^'er^r±^o'°^'^''"''''""othrs4^tll^^ 

until    1831.      With    the    final    abandonment    of  ^"^^S  ^'5*°^"*".*^  '"  ''"^"w'^^^ci    '     m 

Michigan  by  the  British,  the  Indians  acknow-  Northwest    Territory,    except    Wisa,nsHL      Of 

ledged  American  supremacy;  and  from  1814  to  *''°",^"'  m  the  United  States  831.653  had  Mc 

1835  ceded  large  tracts  of  land  to  the  United  S^.^V^fnt?  ..n.     .^^h^^n^.^^nZ  ^r^^f 

Stales.      The    completion    of    the    Erie    Canal  ^?    '*"   P"^/*'"!]    °,^'?'tt£TJ^  Zl.^  U  ?n 

YT.      V.  I    ti  .     ■_   ,0 _  J        _  _  native   parents.      Most  01   tne   pcpulation   is   in 

across   N™   York  SU»  .0  iSas  opmtd  i  n™  ^     j^J       p„i„,„l.;  „d  only  il.363   (about 

route   to    Michigan,    and    population    increased  ^  ninth!               "                       ' 

rapidly.     In   1837,  after   a   bitter   struggle  over  Innui  .'^ 

the   southern    boundary,    Michigan    was    finally    ?,".  ■ „,  ,-„  ,,,     ir„;,.j  c.,..;  „.'  ,  ,.i,„u. 

admitted   to   the  Union,  the   iJpper    Peninsui;  Michigan  as  in  the  United  Slates  as  a  whole; 

beins  added  to  the  Suie  a.  competition  (or  the  f"  P."  ?°"  °'  '*"  P°P">>"™  !'" .'"  the  coun- 

loss  of  the  strip  claimed  from  6hio.  BL    K'  "''■  ',  "','  ""'   n  ft'  i.S! 

The  new  Slale  at  once  undertook  to  build  St™'.  I'' ,5™°'"'  ,°'''l  "J„  °"'Si,f''V' 

three  lines  of  railroad  across  the  Lower  Penin-  S,™''  ^S^f    V. iEli     T^t^    ^VuL^ 

.ul.i  but  the  pip.  failed  and  i.  .IMf  the  road.  Sj;, /fiSigoJ' t.cSi  I  tVrfifurS'TS  ; 

were  sold  to  private  corporaiioni    In  18,7  the  g^e  Creek,  liafc?  Lansing,  jr.aag :  and  Ann 

Suie    capital    was    reruoved    from    Detroit    to  ^rbor.  1*817.     Ottir  cities  of  im^irUnce  are 

Lansing.    A     second     Sate    constitution    was  Manistee,   Ishpeming,   Flint,    Menominee,    West 

adopted  iniSso.    During  the  Ci.  J  War  Michigan  j      Qty  Sault  S.iSe  Marie,  and  Marqiette. 

sent  her  full  quota  of  troops  to  the  front;  and  d.-i.i.-™„h,        n  -1         mr-  w_.          in  „i 

man,    of    thin    became    famous    a.    soldiers  ,„5S  Ttl.CTi    "n,  ,r.        f  Ti,      p^?    1 

and  uilnrs     AT,.tm  R].ir  w.c  ,youfr„nr  H,,^;,,,.  (tUgz)      Campbell,    "Outlmc    of    the    Political 

"^  r!"'.rioinv°'Ste'iii°;r'ohTbit.d  hf  2^'.°'?  &'i.,"™rr'  <.f "  ■,  w'iSe;"?'- 

sale  of  hVor  in  1855;  but  in  1*76  the  prohi-  f^'j  {VS   S?,°'  ^T'A.S.i   M^iliii.: 

billon  law  wa,  repealeS,  and  a  licinse  U«  sub-  Tl'A,,  .  T.^.S^^iHf.Pi     .  ff  f^   ^  ■ 

stituted,  which  haV since  been  raised  to  a  high  '^f?.' 'JiSf"!.  ?,Ki7  M  f"'';?""'  SiV' 

figure.     In  1881   the  United   States   ship  canal  fll  If'SKS  ?d  „L;  ?  1,^  S>^^S  r ,iS', 

afound  Saint  Mar,',  Palls  was  completed,  pav-  S^*  "*'  '^iS"°u'°,""'"f  "i-'l*S' 

S  5,.  Zmiii  Sloy";;;,  fdwS     t!,°.  ?"1.  «!>"  SUte  documents,  report,  and  pmceed- 

question   of   a    general    revision   of    the    State  ^'                                    John  A.  Faibu^ 

constitution  was  voted  on  in  189^  and  again  Umvernty  of  Michigan. 


HICHIQAN 

Hichigan,  Lake,  in  the  northern  part  of  sent,  freih  ind  canned,  to  ail  the  large  cnai^ets 
the  United  States,  the  second  in  size  of  the  of  the  vicinity  and  to  the  Eastern  marketi. 
Greai  Lakes  (q.v.),  and  the  largest  body  of  fresh  The  early  missionaries  and  traders  tntversed 
water  lying  wholly  within  the  United  States,  the  waters  of  this  Lake,  in  1634,  Jean  Nicolet, 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  State  an  agent  of  Cbamplain  (q.v.),  visited  the  noith- 
of  Michigan,  on  the  south  by  Indiana,  and  on  the  em  part  of  the  Lake,  entered  Green  Bay,  and 
west  by  Illinois  and  Wisi:onsin.  Its  outlet  is  partially  explored  the  Fon  River.  Father  Mar- 
Straits  of  Mackinac,  through  which  its  waters  quette  (q.v.)  visited  this  Lake  and  established 
Row  into  Lake  Huron  (q.v.).  The  Mississippi  mission  stations  on  its  shores.  La  Salle  (q.v.> 
is  supposed  to  have  been  its  outlet,  in  ancient  and  Father  Hennepin  (q.v.)  in  1679  made  ihrir 
times;  and  now  the  Lake  is  connected  with  this  famous  voyage  on  this  Lake,  and  La  Salle  built 
river  hy  means  of  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph  River, 

^Vi^^^";^  is"'i"rost''lpo"riiSTart^on  ,„,«At»re JrXn^  t^TiLr  ?.'k 

!^ftoT^<.^X"'"\'re''rrali''^r^n.  Tp^rf o^X^'ub  c'^educa^  o.?aVsys  ^m\f"^ 

I«H  ^™hl^?,^?     '^  1,^^'S,    fV5  State,   and  is   under  the   control   of  a  board  of 

^^viZ  w,?.  lX^^JtJt^^t.L^L^.  "B=«",  elected  for  eight  years  by  popular  vote. 

^te  ^'^^Tl'esf  tKe^r  rtH   ".r^^Vs'  ST„AVr!f  dfA^Sts^  ^"a^mfe'^L^^tC 

the  avenge  depth  870  feet;  area.  :»..4S0  squ.re  ^^nc     and  Art    C^and  MedTclL'e.     Thf cu'S 

mile*     It  >s  subject  to  violent  storms,  which  are  ^i^^i^^  ^as  since  been  enlarged,  till  the  organ- 

hrr1iHM"»^vrJi.„«  fL^fin^TlX"^^^  '"•''>"  ""*  i"<='"^^^  seven  de^rtments:U) 
lunar  tidal  wave  shows  itself  m  a  slight  degree.  Literature.  Science  and  Arts;  fS)  Engineering; 
The  shore-line  pi  the  southern  part  of  the  Lake.  ^  ,  Mediane  and  Surgery;  (4)  Law;  (5)  The 
east  and  west,  IS  regular,  but  that  of  the  north-  ^i;„„,  ^£  Pharmacy;  (6)  Tlie  Homeopathic 
em  part,  east  and  weSt  has  a  nuniber  of  mdenta-  Medical  College,  and  (?)  The  College  of  Dental 
tions  many  of  which  fortn  good  harbors.  At  Surgery.  The  Department  of  Literature,  Sci- 
the  mouths  of  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Lake  „^^  ^^d  Art  offers  courses  in  language  and  lit- 
there  are  good  harbors.  Nearly  the  whole  ex-  mature,  history,  philosophy,  science,  and  the 
tent  of  coast  is  low,  most  of  it  sandy ;  the  Mich-  ij^^^j  ^^s.  and  includes  a  graduate  school;  Ihe 
igan  coast  has  some  high  bluffs  and  considerable  j^  conferred  are  bachelor  of  arts,  master 
rocky  shore-lme.  Green  Bay  on  the  west,  m-  ^f  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^f  philosophy,  and  doctor  of  sci- 
dentmg  Wisconsin,  is  the  largest  bay,  and  Grand  ^n^e.  The  Department  of  Engineering  offers 
T/avers  Bay,  on  the  east  mdenlmg  the  coast  ^o^^ses  in  civil,  chemical,  mechanical,  electrical; 
Of  Michigan  IS  the  next  in  size.  Another  im-  ^^^  marine  engineering,  and  confers  the  degrees 
ppnant  mlet  on  the  east  is  Little  TrayerB  Bay.  ^f  bachelor  of  science,  master  of  science,  and 
■Big  Noquet  and  Little  Noquet  are  m  els  from  ^j^ji  engineer,  mechanical  engineer,  end  elec- 
Green  Bay.  The  chief  harbors  which  are  trical  engineer.  Other  degrees  conferred  by  the 
;fonned  by  mouths  of  rivers,  are  Chicago  Mil-  University  are  as  follows:  Doaor  of  medicine 
,waukee,  and  Grand  Haven.  Escanaba  and  sev-  ;„  ^^t  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
.eral  other  good  harbors  are  on  the  ^oics  of  ^„^  ]„  ^^e  Homeopathic  Medical  College;  bach- 
Green  Bay  (q.v.).  There  are  few  islands  in  the  ^i^f  of  i^^.^  and  master  of  laws  in  the  Depart- 
Isoothera  pari  of  the  Lake,  all  sman  and  near  the  ^^^t  of  Uw ;  pharmaceutical  chemist,  also  hach- 
coast.  Al  the  entrance  to  Green  Bay  there  is  a  elor  of  science  and  master  of  science  (in  phar- 
group  of  islands,  the  largest  of  which  is  Wash-  macy).  in  the  College  of  Pharmacy;  and  doctor 
mgton.  The  Manitou  (q.v.)  group,  in  the  of  dental  surgery  and  doctor  of  dental  science 
northern  and  northeastern  part  of  the  Lake,  has  jn  the  College  of  Dental  Surgery. 
several  good-sized  islands;  the  largest.  Beaver,  There  are  summer  si-«;nn=  li 
is  about  52  miles  long.  ments  of  Literature,  , 

,  The  chief  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Lake  are  cjne,  and  of  Law. 
'the  Ford.  Escanaba,  and  Manistique  from  the  The  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  each  depart- 
north;  the  Manistee,  Pere  Marquette  Muskegon,  ment  is  in  the  hands  of  the  faculty  of  that  de- 
Grand,  Kalamazoo,  and  St.  Joseph  from  the  partment;  there  is  also  a  University  Senate  which 
east.  The  Fox  and  the  Menominee  enter  the  considers  matters  of  common  interest.  The 
Lake  through  Green  Bay.  standard  of  scholarship  at  the  University  is  high 
The  chief  cities  on  the  Lake  are  Chicago  in  and  it  has  long  ranked  among  the  foremost  of 
Illinois,  and  Milwaukee  in  Wisconsin.  Other  State  universities.  It  is  distinguished  as  a  pio- 
important  cities  are  Kenosha,  Racine,  and  Man-  neer  in  adopting  the  principle  of  co-education, 
itowoG  (Wis.),  Manistee,  Ludington,  and  Grand  being  opened  to  women  in  1870,  and  giving  them 
Haven  (Mich.),  and  Michigan  City  (Ind).  equal  privileges  in  all  respects;  this  system  has 
The  navigation  on  Lake  Michigan  is  most  ex-  proved  very  successful  since  the  first,  and  has 
tensive  and  important.  In  the  upper  waters,  or  never  incurred  serious  adverse  criticism.  The 
the  southern  l»rt,  navigation  continues  nearly  all  dormitory  system  adopted  at  first  was  discarded 
the  year,  but  in  the  northern  part  navigation  is  early  in  the  history  of  the  institution,  and  the 
closed  about  four  months  on  account  of  the  ice  University  now  has  no  dormitories  and  no  com- 
in  the  Straits  of  Mackinac  Large  shipments  of  mons.  Besides  the  halls  and  laboratories  of  the 
lumber  are  sent  by  way  of  the  Lake  from  north-  different   departments,    the    important   buildings 

1  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  to  Milwaukee  and  are  the  library,  the  museum,  the  main  obset^a- 


Chicago,  and  a   vast  amount  of  the  wheat   and  tory,  and  the  two  gymnasiums,  one  for  men,  and 

com    of    the    Mississippi    Valley    is    sent    east  one  for  women.     The  University  has  a  nurnber 

through  Chicago  and  over  Lake  Michigan.     The  of  valuable  collections  in  natural  histotr.  archte- 

fisheries  of  the  Lake  are  most  important.    The  olc^.  ethnology,  materia  mcdica,  anatomy,  and 

Jake  trout  and  whitefish  of  Lake  Michigan  arc  the  industrial  and  fine  arts;  m  the  library  build- 


MICHIGAN  CITY  — MICHOACAK 

ing  is  the  Chinese  fovenunent  exhibit  at  the  administrative  officials  are  elected  bji  the  coun- 
New  Orleans  Expositioa,  presented  to  the  Uni-  dl  or  appointed  by  the  mayor  subject  to  the 
versity  in  1S85.  The  general  library  in  1^3  approval  of  tile  counciL  Ttie  waterworks  are 
numbered  over  130,000  volumes,  not  includnig  owned  and  operated  by  the  city.  Pop.  (1890J 
pamphlets;  special  libraries  also  belonging  to  10,776;  (1900)  14,^50;  (iS»o)  I9fi37. 
the  University  are  the  medical  library  {13.0M  Michigan  CoUcge  of  Minea,  at  Houghton 
volumes),  the  law  library  (ig,6oo  voliimes).  the  (  j  j„  ,he  State  of  Michigan,  was  founded  in 
homaopathtc  library,  and  the  dental  library;  of  jgg  ^„^  ^  ^„^  j^  ,386.  The  school  is  located 
these,  the  two  medical  ibraries  are  shelved  m  ;„  ^^^  ^^^^^  „f  ^^^  ^j„i  ^^^„„  „f  ,j,p  State, 
the  general  library  buildmg;  the  other  l»o  are  (^us  giving  the  students  exceptional  opportuni- 
m  the  bmldings  of  their  resp e a, ve  departments  .j^,  f„,  observation  and  study  Practied  work 
The  nam  observatory,  erected  by  the  citizens  of  )„  ^i„g  surveying  and  mining  is  carried  on  for 
Detroit  and  known  as  the  Detroit  Observatory,  ^^^  „^^  forty-five  hoars  each  week.  Tlie 
contains  a.  meridian  circle  construe  ed  by  Pis  or  ^^  j^„  ^^^^  AeyMtA  to  surveying  and 
and  Martins  of  Berlm,  and  a  refracting  lele-  n,appjng  ^  ^j^^  in  the  «copper  count^-  or  in 
scope  with  an  object-glass  of  13  inches  diameter;  ^^^  .^„^  ^j^j  ^^^^^  ^:^^  ,3,t  j,,^^;  ^^^ 
there  is  also  a  small  observatory  near  this  main  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  e^mination  of  mining  methods, 
building  contaimng  a  6-inch  equatorial  teie-  and  to  making  sketches  of  mines  in  the  vicinit^ 
scope.  Two  hospitals  arc  connected  with  the  xhe  courses  of  study,  lead  to  the  degrees  of 
University,  one  imder  the  direction  of  the  De-  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Engineer  of  Mines, 
partment  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  the  other  ^he  school  is  well  equipM  with  all  neces- 
under  the  charge  of  the  Homowpathie  Medical  apparatus.  The  metiillurgical  and  assay 
College;  with  each  of  these  IS  connected  a  train-  latoratSJy  is  a  brick  building;  and  the  or^ 
rng  school  for  nurses.  Ample  provision .»  made  dressing  building,  or  stamp  mill,  is  a  wooden 
for  physical  culture  and  athletics;  besides  the  building.  A  l?verfaeratoi^  roasting  furnace 
two  weltHKiuipped  gymoasimns,  already  men-  stands  near  the  mill. 
tioned,  there  is  an  athletic  field  of  30  acres;  the  „,  .  .  „  .  _ 
general  aupervision  of  athletic  sports  is  vested  Mtdupui  Stste  Agriculttiru  CoUege, 
in  a  board  of  control  of  nine  members,  on  which  chartered  in  iSss,  and  Mened  in  1857,  situated 
tlie  faculty  is  represented  by  five  members  at  Lansing.  It  was  the  first  institution  lor  agri- 
chosen  from  the  University  senate,  and  the  stu-  cultural  education  established  in  the  United 
dents  by  four  members  chosen  by  the  directors  States.  The  Michigan  State  constitution  pro- 
of the  Students'  Athletic  Association.  Impor-  vided  that  "The  legislature  shall  as  soon  as 
tani  among  student  organiiations  is  the  Univer-  practicable  provide  for  the  establishment  of  an 
sily  Oratorical  Association,  established  by  the  agricultural  school.*  In  1850  the  legislature 
studenU  of  the  Department  of  Literature,  Sci-  petitioned  Congress  for  a  grant  of  land  for  an 
enee  and  Art  lo  foster  an  interest  in  oratory  agricultural  college  within  the  State,  but  no  al- 
and debate ;  this  association  is  afiUiated  with  tention  was  paid  lo'  this  petition.  In  1855,  how- 
the  Northern  Oratorical  League,  composed  of  ever,  the  legislature  appropriated  land  and  money 
similar  associations  of  the  universities  of  Iowa,  'or  such  a  college,  and  located  it  on  a  farm  of 
MinncsoU.  Wisconsin,  Chicago,  and  Oberlin  684  acres.  From  that  time  until  1862  the  college 
College  and  Northwestern  University;  and  with  was  supported  by  State  appropriations;  and  in 
the  Central  Debating  League,  in  which  the  uni-  that  year  received  control  of  the  Federal  land 
versities  of  Chicago  and  Wisconsin,  and  North-  grant.  The  courses  offered  in  the  college  in- 
western  University  are  also  represented.  In  1903  c'ude  the  full  four  years'  courses  in  agriculture, 
the  total  income  was  $741,000,  including  the  mechanical  engineering,  and  domestic  science; 
State  appropriation;  the  fees  to  students  arc  and  short  courses  (varyitif  from  four  to  twelve 
small,  being  somewhat  less  for  residents  of  the  weeks)  in  chemistry,  beet  sugar  production. 
State  than  Tor  non-residents.  In  igio  the  num-  cheese  making,  dairy  husbandry,  creamery  njan- 
bcr  of  itudents  was  4,755 ;  not  including  the  agement,  live-stock  husbandry,  and  fruit  culture; 
pupils  who  attended  the^  summer  session.  The  graduate  work  is  also  provided  for.  The  college 
president  is  H.  B  Ilutcliins.  organizes  .Farmers  Institutes  throughout  the 
'      '         ,     .    '     -                 ,  State,  which  are  under  the  supervision  of  mem- 

Michigan    City,    Ind.,     city    m     Laportc  hers  of  the  faculty;  in  igog,  zoo  institutes,  with 

County;  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  on  Oie  ChicaBfl,  an  attendance  of  00,000.  were  held.    The  experi- 

L  &  I-,  the  Michigaii  C,  and  the  Lake  E.  &  W.  nient  station  is  also  connected  with  the  college. 

R.R.S;   about   40  miles   east   of   Chicago.     The  a„d  receives  a  separate  Federal  appropriation  of 

place  was  visited  frequently  m  the  i8th  century  $15,000  annually.     Women  are  admitted  to  all 

by  missionariea,  explorers,  and  traders,  but  the  courses,    but    form   a    small   proportion   of   the     t 

first   permanent   settlement   v^as   made   in    1833.  graduates.      The    farm    consists    of    about    6S4  "^ 

The  incorporation  was  made  in  1837.    It  has  ex-  a^res,  and  the  buildings  are  valued  at  $440,ooa 

cellent  transportation  facilities  which  contnbute  The   library   in    1910   contained   33.000  volumes.j! 

to.  Its   commercial   and   industrial   growth.     Its  The    income    for    that   year    was    $450,000:    tWT 

chief  manufactures  are  hosiery,  knit  underwear,  students  numbered  1,500,  and  the  facutfy  no. 
chairs,  lumber,  railroad  cars,  and  furmture.    It       --»«•  i.-  i     1  -  l  -    -  1  -/.i  u 

has  a  large  trade  in  iron  ore,  salt,  lumber,  and  .    Michiplcoten,   m,sh-c-pe-ko  t6ii    a   ba7  in 

farm  products.     It  has  the  Northern  Indiana  t^^  *"'*^  P'"  "'  the  province  of  0*ano,  in 

Sute  Prison,  a  United  States  life-saving  station,  Canada.     It  is  an  arm  of  Lake  Supenor,  on  the 

and  on  the  lake  front  a  park.    Its  educational  in-  no^heast  shore;  about  —         

slitutions  are  a  high  school,  public  and  parish  Ste.  Mane     At  the  ^nii 

schools,  and  a  public  library.  picotcn  Island. 

The  city  is  governed  under  a  charter  of  1867,  Hichoacan,     me-chfi-a-kSn',     Mexico,     a 

since  amended,   which   provides    for  a   mayor,  state,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  bounded  on   the 

elected  biennially,  and  a  common  council.    The  north  by  the  states  of  Guanajuato  and  Jalisco. 
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on  the  east  bj  Mexico,  on  the  south  by  Guerro 
and  the  Pacific,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific, 
Colitna,  and  Jalisco.  Ar«a,  22,874  ^Q^fC  miles. 
Two  railroad  tines  cross  Ihe  state.  The  surface 
generally  is  mountainous;  in  the  north  and  south 
are  some  flat  lands.  The  volcano  of  Jorullo  is 
in  the  southwest.  The  largest  draiaage  streams 
are  las  Balsas  and  Lerma  oa  the  boundary,  and 
Uie  Tepalcatepcc.  There  are  a  number  of  lakes 
within  the  state  limits,  the  largest  of  which  is 
Cuitzeo.  Except  where  the  lands  are  low  the 
climate  is  healthful.  The  soil  is  fertile;  the 
principal  crops  are  sugar,  tobacco,  vanilla,  wheat, 
fke,  and  tropical  fruits.  Considerable  attention 
is  given  to  stock-raising,  and  mining  is  carried 
on  to  some  extent.  The  mineral)  are  valuable. 
The  capital  is  Morelia.  Pop.  about  40/xx>;  of 
State,  about  1,000,000. 

Hickey,  John  Hopwood,  American  politi- 
cian: b.  near  Burlington,  Iowa,  30  Sept  1845; 
d.  2  June  igio.  He  was  educated  in  the  Iowa 
Wesleyan  University,  and  in  186,1-5  served  in 
the  loiira  cavalry  in  the  Civil  War.  He  en- 
gaged in  banking  in  1879  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Nebraska  legislature  in  1881-2.  In  igoa  he 
was  elected  governor  of  Nebraska. 

Hickiewics,  mIts-k£-eT^a.  Adam  Bernard, 
Polish  poet :  b.  NovogVodek,  Lithuania,  34  Dec 
1798;  i  Constantinople  a6  Nov.  1855.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Wilna,  where  he 
became  affiliated  with  several  of  the  leaders 
against  Russian  control.  His  first  volume  of 
poems  appeared  in  1823  and  stamped  him  the 
greatest  poet  of  his  country.  Implication  in  po- 
litical affairs  caused  his  banishment  to  Russia 
in  1S24,  but  in  1838  permission  to  leave  Russia 
was  granted  him  and  he  traveled  in  Germany 
and  Italy,  and  in  1834  he  went  to  Paris,  where, 
in  1840,  he  became  professor  of  Slavonic  lan- 
guage and  literature  in  the  College  de  France. 
AoMog  his  works  are:  'Conrad  Wallenrod* 
(1898) ;  'Crimean  Sonnets'  (1836}  ;  'The  Books 
of  the  Polish  People  and  of  the  Polish  Pilgrim- 
age' (183a) ;  'Pan  Tadeusi>  (i8m)  ;  etc.  See 
L.  de  Lomenie,  'Galerie  des  Contemporaines.' 

lUcUe,  mikl,  William  j;nlius,  Scottish 
p<>et:  b.  Langholm,  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  38 
S«t.  173s ;  i.  Forest  Hill,  near  Oxford,  28  Oct. 
1788.  He  removed  to  London  in  1764,  and  in 
»77S  appeared  his  principal  production,  a  trans- 
lation of  the  'Lusiad*  of  Camoena,  with  a  his- 
torical and  critical  introduction,  including  a  life 
t)i  Camocns.  His  poetical  works  were  published 
eollectively,  with  memoir  by  Sim,  in  1806. 
Among  the  best  of  Mickle's  poems  is  the  ballad 
of  Cummor  Hall,  which  has  attained  additional 
celebrity  as  having  suggested  to  Sir  Walter  Scott 
the  groundwork  of  his  novel  of  <Kenilworth.> 
The  popular  song,  'There's  nae  Luck  about  the 
Hoose,'  has  been  claimed  for  him ;  others  ascribe 
^  to  Mrs.  Jean  Adams,  schoolmistress,  near 
^Greenock. 

ICicmacs,  mTk'mSks,  «  tribe  of  American 
Indians.    See  Algohquiaw, 

Uicrabe  (Greek  /McpU,  little;  fJtn,  life), 
a  microscopic  organism ;  applied  particularly  to 
bacteria,  and  more  especially  to  the  pathogenic 
forms.    See  Bactebia. 

Hi'crocoam  and  Hacrocoam.  Among  the 
ancients  a  belief  prevailed  that  the  world  or 
, cosmos  was  animated,  or  had  a  soul.  This  the- 
ory led  to  the  notion  that  the  parts  and  mem- 


bers of  organic  beings  must  have  their  counter- 
parts in  the  members  of  the  cosmos.  The  natu- 
ral philosophers  of  Ihe  i6th  century  took  up  this 
theory  in  a  somewhat  modified  shape,  and  con- 
sidered the  world  as  a  human  organism  on  the 
large  scale,  and  man  as  a  world,  or  cosmos,  in 
miniature ;  hence  they  called  man  a  microcosm 
(Greek,  "little  world")  and  the  universe  itself 
the  macrocosm  ("great  world").  Heylin  gave 
the  title  'Microcosmus*  to  a  work  on  cosmog- 
raphy in  iSai. 

Microcoa'mic  Sal^  used  in  blowpipe  analy- 
sis; prepared  by  mixmg  concentrated  solutions 
of  phosphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  ammoninm. 
It  has  the  composition  NaNH.HPO.,  4H.O. 

Hicrolea'tes.     See  Placiaulaoda. 

Hi'crolite  (Greek,  'small'),  a  native  pyro- 
tantalate  of  calcium,  containing  fluorine,  and 
also  niobium,  and  various  other  bases.  The 
formula  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined. Micro  lite  crystallizes  in  octahedral 
forms  belonging  to  the  isometric  system,  and 
the  crystals  are  often  very  small.  It  was  first 
found  at  Chesterfield,  Mass.,  where  the  crystals 
were  so  minute  as  to  suggest  the  name  'micro- 
lite.*  Excellent  crystals  as  much  as  an  inch  in 
diameter  have  since  been  found  in  Amelia 
County,  Va.,  as  well  as  imperfect  ones  weighing 
as  much  as  four  pounds.  The  mineral  is  usu- 
ally yellow  or  brown  in  color,  with  a  resinous 
lustre,  a  hardness  of  5.5,  and  a  specific  gravity 
of  from  5.5  to  6.1. 

Hicrom'eter,  an  instrument  for  measuring 
minute  angles  and  distances.  The  'double- 
image  micrometer*  is  of  importance  in  measur- 
ing the  diameter  of  a  celestial  object ;  it  is  an 
eye-piece  containing  two  halves  of  a  lens,  each 
half  being  movable  by  a  micrometer  screw 
(q.v.)  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  common 
diameter.  When  the  halves  form  one  lens  the 
heads  of  the  screws  indicate  zero.  In  makinf 
an  observation  of  the  diameter  of  a  heavenly 
body  the  half-lenses  are  so  moved  that  the  image 
formed  by  one  of  them  of  one  limb  of  the  body 
coincides  with  the  image  of  the  opposite  limb 
formed  by  the  other  half-lens ;  the  readings  of 
the  screw-heads  determine  the  apparent  diam- 
eter of  the  body. 

Micrometer  Screw,  in  optics,  a  screw  at- 
tached to  instruments  for  exact  measurement  of 
very  small  angles.  The  great  space  through 
which  the  lever  of  the  screw  passes,  in  compari- 
son with  the  longitudinal  motion  due  to  the 
pitch,  affords  the  means  for  a  positive  motion 
which  is  imperceptible  on  the  object  moved, 
though  appreciable  in  its  results. 

Micron,  mfkron  (Greek,  'very  small*),  a 
unit  of  length  equal  to  the  millionth  part  of  a 
metre,  or  the  25,400th  part  of  an  inch.  It  is 
much  used  among  physicists  in  connection  widi 
precise  measurements,  and  has  been  officially 
sanctioned  by  the  International  Commission  of 
Weights  and  Measures.  The  Greek  letter  ^ 
is  used  as  its  symbol.  Thus  '47  it*  is  read  '4? 
microns.*  The  names  'bicron*  and  'tricron* 
have  been  proposed,  respectively,  for  the  bil- 
lionth and  trilhonth  part  of  a  metre,  but  they 
have  not  been  generally  adopted,  and  probah^ 
will  not  he.    Etymologically,  at  least,  they  are 


Hicroneda,  ml-kro-nE'shf-a,  the  name  givet 
to  a  large  number  of  islands  !n  the  Pacific  Ocean, 


MICROPHONX  —  mCROSCOPB 

tlie  natives  of  which  have  a  light  skin  as  di>-         The  microscope  Is  used  as  a.  necessary  acces- 

tinguished  from  Melanesia  (q.v.),  the  inhabitants  eory  in  a  large  number  of  the  sciences  and  ia 

of  which  are  dark-skinned.     The  islands  extend  many  industries.     It  is,  primarily,  the  assistant 

southward    from    Japan    to    New    Guinea,    the  of  the  teacher  of  biology,  botany,  bacteriology, 

chief    groups    comprising    the    Gilbert    Islands,  histolosy,  pathology  and  the  allied  branches  of 

Marshall  Islands.  Carolines,  Pelew  Islands,  and  science.     The  medical  profession  employs  it  in 

I^drones  (qq.v.).  the  examination  of  the  urine,  blood  and  of  can- 

"'■-Tophone,  an  ingenious  instrument,  the  cerous  and  tumorous  growths,  as  well  as    in 

1  of  Professor  Hughes  (1878),  whereby  SMrching  for  the  parasites  of  the  body,  fungi 

nunuic  sounds  can  be  transmitted  in  an  intensi-  which  infest  the  hair  and  skin  and  for  diagnos- 

fied  manner-  by  means  of  electricity,  the  whole  '"B ,  *'V''«   diseases.      For   the    examination   of 

arrangement  consisting  of  a  transmitter  and   a  ?'ep.  'ro"  and  other  metals  to  determine   their 

receiver  with  a  small  voltaic  battery  and  wires  intimate  structure,  the  microscope  is  extensively 

in  circuit     Not  only   can  ordinary  sounds  be  "sed.    Its  use  for  the  detection  of  adulterations 

transmitted,      hut      musical      sounds,      singing,  '"    foods    drugs,    paints,    earths,    starches,    and 

breathing,     and     conversation    can     be     readily  many    other    substances    is    often    the   only   ef- 

transmitted.     And   not   only   are    sounds   trans-  "ct'ye  method  of  working.    The  bureau  of  ani- 

mitted,  but  slight  sounds  are  transmitted  greatly  nial  industry  of  the  United  States  Government 

increased    in    volume,    the    gentle    touch    of    a  depends  wholly  on  the  microscope  for  the  detec- 

feather   or   a  camel's-hair   pencil   reaching  the  ^ion  °i  living  parasites  in  the  flesh  of  animals 

ear  like  the  rasping  of  a  file,  whiie  the  scratch  slaughtered  for  food.    The  microscope  i»  used 

of  a  quill-pen  in  the  act  of  writing  is  augmented  m    "nany    industries    for    counting    fine    lines, 

to  a  loud  noise.     Even  the  tramp  of  a  fly  is  dis-  threads,  and  fibres,  and  for  determining  the  phys- 

tinctly  audible.  i<^l  structure  of  cements,  emulsions  and  other 

„.  ,_,  A  c    n  ■       F-  substances.    The  finest  possible  measurements  of 

Hicrosan  ri,   an    order   of    Prosaum.    See  gp^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^i^h  t,,^  microscope  to  which  a 

HnpnoLOCY.      '  filar  micrometer  is  applied,  and  with  it  the  rate 

Microscope,  an  optical  instrument  by  of  growth  in  plants  is  determined, 
which  objects  are  so  magnified  that  details  in- 
visible or  indistinct  to  the  naked  eye  are  clearly 
observoL  In  the  ordinary  microscope  the  magni- 
fying power  is  interposed  directly  between  the 
eye  and  the  object,  in  the  manner  of  a  magnify- 

7  glass ;  and  although  the  power  may  consist 
several  lenses,  they  combine  as  one. 
The  microscope  was  invented  between  1590 
and  1609 —  the  honors  being  divided  between 
Hans  and  Zachartas  Janssen,  two  Hollanders, 
and  that  greatest  of  early  opticians,  Galileo. 
From  its  early  form,  consisting  simply  of  a 
double  or  plano-convex  object  lens  with  an  eye- 
piece of  a  single  convex  lens  to  magnify  the  Pia.  t, 
nnage,  it  developed  by  gradual  stages  until  the 

latter  part  of  the  i8th  century,  without  becoming  _   Microscopes  are  divided  into  two  classes  — 

much  more  than  a  toy  for  the  amusement  of  simple  and  compound,  the  former  being  confined 

the  dilettante.    As  a  matter  of  fact  nearly  every  to  limitei!  magnificationsv   rarely   exceeding  20 

form  of  accessory  which  is  in  use  at  the  present  diameters,  whereas  the  latter  nuy  give  as  high 

time  was  devised  and  used  in  some   form,  but  as  4,000  diameters  magnification.     In  the  simple 

the  desire  for  the  ornamental  and  extraordinary  form  the  eye  views  the  object  directly  (Fig.  i), 

rather  than  the  practical  was  everywhere  mani-  whereas,  in  the  compound  form  an  enlai^d  im- 

fest.    With  the  awakening  of  general  interest  in  a^e  is  formed  by  one  lens,  which  image  is  mag- 

sdentific  investigation,  the  microscope  began  to  nified  by  another  lens  or  pair  of  lenses,  at  the 

be  used  as  a  tool  to  accomplish  heretofore  im-  same  time  reversing  it  so  that  what  is  right  in 

possible    results.      This    led    to    more    practical  the  object  is  left  in   the  image.      (Fig.   2.)     A 

forms  of  construction,  and  at  last  to  their  pro-  short  focus  positive  lens  becomes  a  simple  micro- 

ductiott  in  lar^e  quantities  and  at  a  costwhich  scope    when    used   for    viewing   an    object;    its 

placed  them  within  the  reach  of  laboratories  and  usual  form  is  that  of  the  Pocket  Magnifier,  and 

individuals.   Among  the  early  American  pioneers  althoufch  generally  consisting  of  more  than  one 

in  the  optical   improvement   of   the  microscope,  lens,  either  for  improving  its  quality  or  to  obtain  . 

the  names  of  Robert  Tollcs  and  the  two  Spencers  a  variety  of  powers,  it  always  remains  optically 

stand  prominent.     By  their  extraordinary  maiv  simple.      The    most    simple    forms    are   one    or 

tal   skill    and   knowledge   of   optical   principles,  several  single  convex  lenses,  the  latter  offering  a 

they  succeeded  in  producing  lenses  which,  in  variety  of  foci.    These  lenses  have  two  defects, 

tile  ca^e  of  one  by  ToUes  had  a  focal  lei^h  of  one,    chromatic    aberration,    which    fringes    the 

1-75  inch,  the  highest  power  objective  which  has  images  with  the  colors  of  the  spectrum,  most 

ever  been  constructed.     The  resolving  power  of  noticeably  red  and  blue,  the  other,  spherical  aber- 

microscope  lenses  was  greatly  increased  and  the  ration,  which  is  most  noticeable  by  the  increas- 

pioblems  of  their  manufacture  materially  simpli-  ing  lack  of  distinctness  toward  the  edge  of  the 

iied  by  the  invention  by  Tolles  of  his  'dujJex  field.     Improved  forms  are  constructed  to  over- 

ironti'  objective,  a  constructitHi  which  was  voted  come  these  defetta.     The  most  simple  of  these 

impractical  by  the  experts  of  the  time,  but  which  is   the    Coddlngton,    origiioliy  a   section  of  a 

has  since  superaeded  all  others  in  the  construo  sphere,  but  as  generally  »iade.  a  thick  double 

tion  of  high  power  lensci.  convex  lens  with  a  circular  groove  which  aets 
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as  3  diaphraRin.  The  achromatic  lens  when  image  formed  by  the  objective  is  the.  one  to 
composed  of  three  lenses  (triplet),  two  concave  which  the  eye  is  applied  and  is.  called  the  eye- 
convex  flint  glass  lenses  enclosing  and  cemented  piece  or  ocular.  This  latter,  in  its  usual  form,  is 
to  a  double  convex  crown  glass  lens,  is  the  best  called  Huyghenian,  after  Huyghens,  who  used 
form.      These   are   usually   placed   in   a   folding  it  in  the   earliest   and  most   primitive  telescope 


mounting  for  pocket  use.     The  simple  micrO'    construction.     It  consists  of  two  plar.  __. 

lenses,  suitably  mounted  in  brass,  the  lower 
lens  being  called  the  field  lens,  the  upper  one 
the  eye  lens.  It  is  a  negative  eye-piece,  as  its 
focus  lies  within  itself,  a  diaphragm,  which  limits 
the  field  of  vision  being  placed  a,t  this  point. 
The  magnification  of  the  compound  microscope 
(Fig.  4)  depends  upon  three  conditions:  (l) 
The  power 'of  the  object-glass,  (2)  the  power  of 
J;^  the  eye-piece,  (3)  the  amount  of  separation  of 

>;  these  two  optical  parts.     If  the  focus  of  the  oh- 

"_  ject-glass    is    reduced,   the    power    is   increased, 

and  the  same  holds  true  wilh  the  eye-piece. 
The  more  the  objective  and  eye-piece  are  sepa- 
rated, the  greater  will  be  the  power.    It  will  ap- 


/ 

?4; 


Fig.  a. 

scope  is  also  made  in  more  complex  form  for 
dissecting  purposes,  a  mechanical  construction, 
more  or  less  elaborate,  being  added,  which  pro- 
vides adjustment  for  the  lens  in  relation  to  the 
object,  a  platform  or  stage  for  the  latter,  and 
a  mirror  for  reflectirtg  light  to  illuf 
object     (Fig.  3.) 


Fio.  4. —  Compound  microscope 

pear  from  this  statement,  therefore,  fliat  the 
magnification  of  the  microscope  is  unlimited, 
but  the  mere  magnification  of  an  object  is  less 
sought  after  and  is  of  less  value  in  th*  modem 
microscope  than  its  power  to  disclose  detail  and 
structure:  The  length  of  tube  which  connects 
the  eye-^iece  and  objective  is  limited  to  from 
six  to  eight  inches,  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
in  use.  The  standard  length  of  the  microscope 
tube  must  be  closely  adhered  to  or  else  the 
optical  capacity  fcorrection)  of  the  objective 
Fra  3. —  DiMectfnK  microicope  will  be  disturbed.     The  power  of  the  eye-piece 

rarely  exceeds  15  diameters  and  that  of  the  ob- 
In  the  compound  microscope  the  lens  which    jective   150  diameters.     A  convex  lens  of  one 

S'res  the  first  macnified  image  is  the  one  nearest    mch   focus  gives  a  magnification  of  about  10 
e  object,  and  tnerefore  called  object-glass  or    diameters  at  a  distance  of  10  inches,  and  this 
objective.    The  optical  part  which  magnifies  the    holds  true  of  a  combination  of  lenses  of  ,this 

Fc 
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equivalent  focus  as  in  the  eye-piece.  If  there-  the  ordinary  way  in  the  very  hi^h  powers,  it  is 
fore  a  one-inch  focus  .eye-piece  is  lo  inches  necessary  to  construct  them  for  immersion  con- 
distant  from  a  one-inch  objective,  the  magnify-  tact  with  the  object,  and  they  are  then  termed 
ing  power  is  10X10=100  diameters;  or,  if  'immersion  objectives.*  The  highest  power  in 
5  inches  distant,  is  one  half  as  great,  or  50  general  use  is  the  1-12  inch  focus,  the  medium 
diameters.  The  designation  of  power  is  accord-  powers  are  Y^  to  y^  inch  and  the  low  powers 
ing  lo  the  focus  of  a  single  lens  having  the  same    from  1  to  ^  inch. 

magnifying  power  as  the  series  or  combination  To   properly   adjust   the   optical   parts   which 

of  lenses  which  make  up  the  objective  as  well    have  a  fixed  relation  to  one  another  by  means  of 
as  eye-piece.     As  the  image  of  the  objective  is    a  tube    (body)   and  to  hold  the  object  in   its 
magnified  by  the  eye-piece,  it  is  evident  that  any    proper    position    in    relation    to    them    involves 
defect  in  the  objective  is  magnified  to  the  same    certain    mechanical    appliances    which    provide 
eicient,  and  unless    eliminated  would  seriously    stability,  convenience  01  adjustment  and  illumina- 
inierfere  with  obtaining  a  distinct  image.    The    tion:  a  rack  and  pinion  provides  coarse  adjust- 
main    problem,    therefore,     remains    to    convey    ment  and  a  micrometer  screw   fine  adjustment; 
through  the  objective  as  many  image-giving  rays,    both  are  extremely  delicate;   the  stage  or  plat- 
free  from  defects,  as  possible.     Aa  a  matter  of    form  for  placing  the  object,  and  mirror  beneaA 
fact,  objectives,  whatever  their  power,  are  com-     the   stage   for    reflecting   abundant   light   and   a 
posed  of  a  series  of  lenses  whose  purpose  it  is    base  for  stability.    This  aggregate  of  mechanical 
to   correct   errors   which   would   exist   if   single    parts   is  called  the   "stand."     The   collar  at  the 
lenses    alone    were    used,    and    the    greater    the     end  of  the  tube  lo  which  the  object  glass  is  ap- 
power  of  the  objective,  the  larger  the  number  of    plied  is  the  nose-piece;  double  and  triple  nose- 
lenses   required.     In   the   low   powers  there  are     pieces  are  also  made  to  take  two  and  three  ob- 
penerally  two  systems  of  lenses,  each  of  which    jectives,  which  may  be  rotated  and  focused  on 
IS  an  achromatic  doublet;  in  the  medium  powers     the  object  in  turn.    A  mechanical  stage  provides 
the    principal    magnification    is    obtained    by    a    delicate  means  of  adjusting  the  object  in  place 
single  front  or  hemispherical  lens  and  two  sys-    of  the  hands.     The  high  powers  require  more 
terns  of  cemented  and  corrected  lenses;  in  the    than  the  usual  amount  of  light  for  illumination 
and  a  condenser  gathers  it  from  the  mirror  and 
concentrates   it   upon   the   object      Micrometers 
are  provided  to  determine  the  amount  of  mag- 
nification and  measure  the  actual  size  of  an  ob- 
ject.    A  cameri  lucida  is  made  to  project  the 
magnltied  im^e  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  on  the 
table  to  facilitate  its  drawing.    Beside  the  micro- 
scope with  single  tube,  there  is  another  in  which 
the  lays  from  the  objective  are  bi-sected  and 
diverted  into  a  second  tube,  so  that  the  object 
may  be  viewed   with  both   eyes.     This   is   the 
binocular  microsct^e  and  wiUi  low  power  ob- 
jectives gives  a  beauliful  stereoscopic  effect.    So 
far  as  our  knowledge  of  the  action  of  light  and 
the  constitution  of  visual  images  goes,  the  best 
microscopes  now  made  realize  about  the  limit  to 
Fic  t      A      low      DowcT    Via   6  —  A     hiah     Dowet    *''''=''  '^e  seeing  powers  of  the  instrument  can 
(M*)    microscope   objec-        .(i-ii")     microscope     oh-    be  brought,  although  experiments  with  especially 
live  of  two  systems.  jective  of  four  syaiema.       controlled    illumination,    now    in    progress,    may 

result  in  advancement  in  this  direction.  Never- 
high  powers  it  is  usual  to  employ  two  super-  theless  the  field  of  r^^earch  and  discovery  into 
posed  hemispherical  lenses,  adding  thereto  two  which  the  microscope  has  as  yet  not  penetrated. 
corrected  combinations.  As  may  be  supposed  and  which  are  within  its  powers,  are  almost 
the  production  of  these  lenses  and  setting  them    unlimited. 

in   mountings  involves   the  most  accurate  proc-  The  use  of  the  microscope  for  photography 

esses.  First  of  all  the  various  kinds  of  glass  also  embraces  an  extremely  wide  and  useful 
must  have  fixed  and  prescribed  properties  and  field.  Photographs  of  minute  objects  enlarged 
be  of  absolute  homogeneity  and  freedom  from  as  much  as  5,000  diameters  (25,000.000  areas) 
blemishes.  The  production  of  such  glass  is  in  can  be  produced  in  this  manner,  and  a  permanetK 
itself  a  laborious  and  delicate  process.  The  record  made  which  can  also  be  used  for  repro- 
lenses  must  be  accurately  ground  and  polished  to  duction  by  the  usual  printing  processes  for  the 
absolutely  correct  spherical  surfaces,  truly  cen-  illustration  of  books,  etc.  Recently  the  move- 
tred  and  cemented,  then  set  in  suitable  mount-  ments  of  insects  and  other  small  creatures  have 
ings  without  strain  at  absolutely  correct  dis-  been  reproduced  by  a  biographic  microscope,  and 
tance  and  the  axes  of  all  in  alignment.  The  livii^  pictures  of  the  unseen  world  are  now 
rfliciency  of  an  objective  to  gather  up  rays  presented  to  audiences  as  a  means  of  amusement 
emanating   from   an   object   and   form   a  perfect  BiSiiogmpAy,— Carpenter,    *The    Microscope 

image  is  termed  the  angular  or  numerical  and  Its  Revelations'  (tpot)  ;  Dimham,  'His- 
apcrture  and  the  extent  of  it  really  determines  tology,  Normal  and  Morbid'  (1898)  ;  Lee.  *The 
the  visibility  of  detail,  correction  for  chromatic  Microtomist's  Vade-Mecum'  (1900);  Pellew, 
and  spherical  aberration  being  presupposed.  It  'Manual  of  Chemistry'  (1892);  Peyer,  'An 
is  only  with  the  increase  of  power  in  objectives  Atlas  on  Clinical  Microscopy'  (1885)  ;  Nichols, 
that  It  is  possible  to  increase  the  numerical  'Clinical  Laboratory  Methods'  (1902). 
aperture.    On  account  of  the  loss  of  light  and  Edward  Bauscr. 

inability  to  obtain  sufficient  angular  aperture  in       Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 
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Hicroacop'ical    Sodety,    The    American,  offers  a.  large  field  for  clinical  aucToaixmy;  a 

See  American   Miowscopical  Society,  Taa.  field  which  is  very  rapidly  widening;  and  offering 

Microreopi™,.  m  ..tronomy,  one  of  the  ^3  "'''a"  °' **  '^Z   blSfdtS."^ 

„  co™tdl..io„.  which  lU»m.  .ddcd   .0  A.  ;S^  "Si,  STti  dklnowV  .taplf  eS 

!3|S'^"Kj':^^j^s;  ^^a™.^^™o.^l_.„™. 

stellation.  its  bfightest  star  bemg  of  only  5-i  ii^fectious  diseases  cause  ceriaii.  changes  in  the 

™P'""0''-  blood   which   may  be    utiliied   in   microscopical 

Microscopy,  Clinical,  the  use  of  the  micro-  work  for  diagnostic  purposes.  The  Widal  ag- 
scope  in  the  diagnosis  of  disease.  The  micro-  giutination  reaction  (q.v.)  in  typhoid  fever  is 
scope,  ever  since  its  first  construction,  has  been  an  important  development  in  this  line.  Othei 
used  in  the  study  of  disease  processes,  but  agglutinating  reactions  are  of  immense  impor- 
only  within  comparatively  recent  years  has  it  tance  in  medico-legal  work.  These  blood- 
attained  its  present  importance  as  an  adjunct  in  changes  are  of  a  very  definite  character,  and 
the  clinical  diagnosis  of  many  different  types  of  have  been  studied  by  physicians  the  world  over, 
disease.  Owin^  to  the  development  of  know-  Because  of  their  peculiar  technical  nature  they 
ledge  of  parasitic  and  infectious  diseases,  the  j^nd  themselves  to  charlatan  misinterpretation 
physician  of  to-day  is  better  able  to  make  an  and  serve  as  a  basis  for  many  quackish  adver- 
accurate  diagnosis  by  means  of  the  microscope  tisers. 

than  were  his  forefathers.     The  rnicroscope  may  Microscopical   examination  of  the   urine   has 

be  used  not  only  lo  confirm  a  diagnosis  which  long  been  practised.     By  it  various  forms  of  dis- 

has  been  made  by  ordinary  clinical  methods,  but  order  of  the  bladder  and  of  the  kidney  can  be 

it  may  abbreviate  such  clinical  examination,  or  told,  and  both  renal  disease  and  bladder-disease 

by  it  a  diagnosis  may  be  made  without  such  pre-  can   be   detected   long   before   such  troubles   be- 

lirainary  examination.    Thus  at  the  present  lime  come  chronic  and  dangerous.   In  much  the  same 

consumption  of  the  lungs  may  be  microscopically  manner  the  microscope  can  be  used  to  examine 

diagnosed  by  an   examination   of  the  sputum,  other  secretions  and  excretions  of  the  humaa 

though  the  patient  be  1,000  miles  away,  and  in  body  —  the  secretions  ftom  the  nose,  the  vomit, 

the  same  manner  a  number  of  diseases  of  allied  the  exudates  in  pleurisy,  exudates  in  menin^tis 

forms  may  be  recognized  by  certain  minute  evi-  and  peritonitis,  etc.— and  in  the  study  of  dnnk- 

deoces  interpretable  by  the  microscope.  ing-water,   milk,   and   foodstuffs.     In   fact  there 

The  most  important  of  the  intestinal  parasites  is  no  branch  of  medicine  in  which  definite  and 

that  can  be  thus  identified  are  the  tapewomi,  far-reaching  results  have  not  been  obtained  by 

roundworm,  hook-worm,  fluke-wbrm,  and  pin-  means  of  the  microscope.    Consult:  von  JakKh, 

worm.     In  all  of  these  the  physician  of  the  ores-  <Qinical    Diagnosis' ;     Simon,     'Oinical    Dias- 

ent  time,  by  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  nosis* ;     Ewing,     'Pathology    of    the     Blood'; 

fseees,  can  detect  the  presence  of  the  eggs  of  the  and  Cabot,  'The  Blood.' 

different   kinds   of  worms   and   make   a  definite  »..       1.  •    ,  ^  •     »_  .    •  .  j 

diagnosis.    It   is  not  necessary  for  parents  to  ^    MicrotMim  eter,    an    mstrnment   invented 

guess  at  the  presence  of  worms  and  to  treat  ^Y.  Thomas  A.   Edison  m   18A    He  uses   die 

their  children  *on  suspicion.*    The  presence  or  principle  of  the  carbon  microphone  to  measure 

absence  of  worms  can  be  accurately  and  definitely  infinitesimal    pressure,    or    for    detecting    very 

determined  by  a  competent  microscopist.    Not  slight  pressure. 

only  can  a  diagnosis  of  wonra  in  general  be  Mi'cTOtome,  an  instrument  for  cutting  thin 
made,  but  the  precise  kind  of  worm  can  be  sections  of  portions  of  plants  and  animals  pre- 
known  by  the  characteristic  configuration  of  the  Uminary  to  their  microscopic  examination.  The 
eiKS.  Exwnmation  of  the  feces  by  the  micro-  objects  to  be  cut  are  imbedded  in  some  ma- 
scope  can  further  detect  various  forms  of  mdi-  jg^ial  such  as  paraffin  or  celloidin,  or  frozen  in 
gestion  and  vanous  kinds  of  inflammation  in  _,^_  ^j,;^,  makes  the  slicing  of  minute  or 
the  mtestinal  tract  delicate    objects    readily    feasible.    The   cutting 

As  already  indicated,  tuberculosis  catj  be  told  ujej  to  be  done  by  holding  the  prepared  object 

by  an  examination  of  the  sputum,  and  the  bacil-  jn  one  hand  and  wielding  a  razor  in  the  other. 

lus  of  tuberculosis  can  also  be  identified  if  it  in-  |,ul  this  method,  apt  to  yield  sections  of  unequal 

i^des  other  organs  of  the  body,  notably  the  skin,  or  insufficient  thinness,  has  given  place  to  the 

bladder,  kidneys,  etc    The  presence  of  tubercu-  y,^  ^f  some  device  hy  whicli  a  sliding  razor 

losis  in  milk  ran  also  be  demonstrated  by  the  gijces  a  fixed  but  adjustable  object,  or  by  which 

nucrpscope.    The  influMza  bacillus,  the  bacillus  (hg  object  is  made  to  move  up  and  down  across 

of  diphthenaj  the  organism  of  cholera,  of  dysen-  the  edge  of  a  razor.    Many  forms  are  on  the 

•cry.  of  malignant  pustule,  of  blood-poisoning,  market, 
of  pneumonia,  of  actinomycosis,  etc..  can  all  be 

identified   by    a   microscopical    examination,   as  Midafl,  mfdas,  in  Greek  myth,  a  king  of 

also   can   a  number   of  diseases   due  to   animal  Phrygia,   proverbial    for  his   golden   touch    and 

parasites    in    the    body,    other    than    intestinal  for    his    ass's    ea-s.    The    gift    of    the    golden 

wonns.     Thus  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  gen-  touch    came    from     Bacchus,     whose    follower, 

cral  diagnosis  of  malaria  unless  the  exact  con-  Silenus,  Midas   rescued  and  treated  kindly ;  in 

firmatory  evidence  of  the  malarial  parasite  is  return  Bacchus  offered  him  any  wish  he  wottid 

found  in  the  blood.    The  presence  of  7"ricJiiiia  name  and  Midas  asked  that  all  that  he  touched 

in  the  body  can  also  be  learned  by  the  peculiar  should  be  turned  into  gold.    When  he   found 

changes  that  take  place  in  the  blood,  and  the  that  food  and  drink  became  gold  at  the  touch 

blood-parasite  Filaria    (see  Filariasie),  which  of  his   lips,    Midas  besouehf    Bacchus   to   take 

causes  a  variety  of  conditions  in  the  trt^ics,  is  back   the    gift;    some   stones    say   he   was   sent 

recognizable  under  the  microscope.   Further,  the  to  bathe  in  the  river  Pactolus,  which  ever  after 

microscopical   examination   of  the   blood  itself  was  full  tff  jold-bearing  sand.    His  ass's  eara 
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were  ^ven  Midas  by  Apollo  to  punish  the  king  Middle  Engllsti.  See  Engush  Lttssatdbk 
for  declaring  Pan's  pipe  more  musical  than  Middle  Kingdom,  The  (Chinese,  Tchang- 
ApoIIos  lyre.  Hence  'ears  of  Midas"  is  a  fcooe).  a  name  applied  to  the  Chinese  empire 
phrase  used  of  ignorant  critics  Midas  barber  j,  tj,e  natives,  who  imagine  that  it  is  located 
discovered  the  kings  secret  defonrnff;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  earth, 
whispered  i[  into  a  hole  in  the  ground,  when  -...jj,  l  -jh  l-  zr  »i 
grew  up  r«ds  whispering  the  stor,  i.  the  wind  p.^f^^^XTt^'^'tJ^^^-K^^^^ 
Hidas  Monkey,  a  marmoset  (q.v.).  on  branches  of  the  New  York,  N.  H.  &  a  rail- 
Hiddelburg,  mid'dfl-boorg,  Netherlands,  road;  about  30  miles  south  of  Boston  and  18 
capital  of  the  province  of  Zealand,  on  the  island  miles  northeast  of  Fall  River,  It  is  one  of  the 
of  Walcheren,  4'/^  miles  northeast  of  Flushing,  oldest  towns  in  the  county,  having  been  incor- 
Middelburg  was  a  medixval  Hanse  (own,  and  porated  i  June  1660.  It  includes  the  villages  of 
one  of  the  leading  mercantile  cities  of  the  United  Nemasket,  North  Middlebora,  South  Middleboro, 
Provinces,  sending  many  ships  to  the  East  and  Four  Comers,  Fuddingshire,  Waterville,  Tack 
West  Indies,  and  the  Levant.  Its  former  com-  Factory,  Eddyville,  Rock,  the  Green,  and 
mercial  importance,  however,  has  declined,  being  Thoraastown,  It  has  excellent  water-power,  ob- 
now  confined  chiefly  to  a  coasting  and  domestic  tatned  from  three  falls.  The  chief  manufactures 
trade.  are  woolen  goods,  shoes,  stove  polish,  lumber, 
Middle  Ages,  The,  a  period  of  history  sup-  dressed  marble,  grates,  foundry  and  machine- 
posed  to  extend  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Em-  shop  products.  It  has  sever^  well-built 
pire  to  about  the  year  1550,  covering  from  10  churches,  good  schools,  and  a  public  library.  It 
to  II  centuries.  The  Middle  Ages  embrace  that  is  a  favorite  summer  resort,  on  account  of  its 
period  of  history  in  which  the  feudal  system  attractive  scenery  and  the  temperature  being 
was  established  and  developed,  down  to  the  modified  by  the  sea  breezes.  Pop.  (t  900)  6^85; 
most  prominent  events  which  necessarily  led  to  (1910)  8,214-  Consult  Barber,  'Historical  Col- 
its  overthrow,  though  its  consequences  and  in-  lections  of  Massachusetts.' 
fluences  are  still  very  observable  in  the  states  Middleburg,  mld'1-berg,  Aldie  and  Upper- 
of  Europe.  The  first  centuries  of  the  Middle  ville.  Cavalry  Engagements  at  On  16  June 
Ages  are  often  termed  the  Dark  Ages  (q-vj,  a  1863  Gen.  Stuart,  with  three  brigades  of  his  cav- 
name  which  they  certainly  deserve.  Still,  airy  division,  moved  north  from  the  Rappahan- 
the  destruction  of  Roman  institutions  by  nock  to  screen  the  movement  of  the  Confederate 
the  irruption  of  barbarous  tribes  is  often  unduly  army  toward  the  Potomac.  Stuart's  orders  were 
lamented,  and  the  beneficial  consequences  attend-  to  keep  alongthe  eastern  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
ing  it  overlooked.  True  it  is  that  many  of  the  occupy  the  passes  of  Bull  Run  Mountain,  tnd 
acquisitions  which  had  cost  mankind  ages  of  cover  the  front  of  Longstreet's  corps.  On  :he 
toil  and  labor  were  lost  in  the  general  wreck,  i^th  Fitzhugh  Lee's  brigade,  under  Col.  Mun- 
and  only  regained  by  the  efforts  of  man];  succes-  fold,  was  sent  from  Piedmont,  by  way  of  Mid- 
sive  generations;  the  flowers  of  civilization  were  dleburg,  to  Aldie,  to  hold  the  gap  in  the  moun- 
trampled  under  foot  by  barbarous  warriors ;  the  tain  as  a  screen  to  Longstreet's  movement^ 
civil  development  of  society  suffered  a  most  while  W.  H.  F.  Lee's  brigade  reconnoitred 
severe  shock;  those  nations  to  which  Roman  toward  Thoroughfare  Gap.  Robertson's  brigade 
civilization  had  extended  previous  to  the  great  was  posted  at  Rectortown.  Stuart,  with  his 
invasion  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  were  thrown  gtaf!  and  a  few  pickets,  made  his  headquarters 
back  in  a  great  measure  to  their  primeval  barbar-  ^f  Middleburg.  Gen.  Pleasonton  was  near  Man- 
ism,  and  the  unruly  passion  for  individual  inde-  assas  Junction  and  scouting  in  the  direction  of 
pendence   greatly   retarded   the   development   oi  Bu|]    Run   Mountain,   and   at  a  130   p.m.   of   the 

Eublic  and  private  law,  and  in  some  countries  17th  Kilpatrick's  brigade  of  cavalry  ran  into 
as  entirely  prevented  a  regular  civil  constitur  Munford^s  pickets,  dnving  them  back  to  Aldie, 
tion.  So  also  the  most  remarkable  institution  where,  west  of  the  village,  he  found  Munford 
of  that  time,  its  characteristic  production—  strongly  posted  on  a  hill  covering  the  road  to 
chivalry  — exhibited  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Snicker's  Gap.  A  severe  engagement  ensued, 
corporations.  War  was  the  profession  of  the  lasting  until  dark,  when  Munford  withdrew  tow- 
nobles.  No  one  of  their  order  who  was  not  a  ard  Middleburg,  under  orders  from  Stuart,  who 
knight  could  bear  a  lance  or  command  cavalry,  had  been  attacked.  The  Union  loss  was  50 
The  weak  side  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  the  scien-  killed,  131  wounded  and  124  missing,  Mun- 
tific  Physical  science  was  still  in  a  very  crude  ford's  loss  was  iig  killed,  wounded,  and  miss- 
Mate,  and  the  lack  of  the  proper  apparatus  neces-  ing.  While  Kilpatrick  was  engaged  at  Aldie 
sary  for  its  accurate  pursuit  was  a  serious  handi-  Col,  Duffie,  with  the  First  Rhode  Island  cav- 
cap.  Considering,  however,  the  inefficient  means  glry  300  strong,  having  passed  through  Hope- 
then  at  hand,  the  knowledge  attained,  though  of  well  Gap,  reached  Middleburg  about  4  P.M., 
course  rude,  inaccurate  and  often  mere  guess-  drove  in  Stuart's  pickets,  and  occupied  the  town, 
ing,  was  greater  than  is  popularly  supposed.  Stuart  narrowly  escaping  to  Rector's  Cross 
The  efforts  of  Charlemagne  in  the  8th  century  Roads,  and  sending  orders  for  Munford  to  with- 
to  encourage  science  and  instruct  the  people  laid  draw  from  Aldie,  the  other  two  brigades  to  move 
.  the  foundations  for  a  more  thorough  and  sys-  upon  Middleburg,  and  all  to  concentrate  against 
tematic  training,  which  culminated  in  the  great  Dullie.  Robertson's  brigade  arrived  at  7  p.m. 
schools  of  Scholasticism  of  the  ISth  and  13th  and  attacked  Duffie,  who  made  a  good  fif^t  be- 
centuries.  The  process  was  slow  and  often  re-  hind  stone  walls  and  barricades,  repelling  several 
tarded  by  the  unsettled  social  and  political  condi-  assaults,  but  was  finally  driven  from  town,  with 
tions  that  prevailed  through  this  period.  The  severe  loss,  and  compelled  to  retreat  by  the  road 
14th  and  15th  centuries  witnessed  a  rapid  and  upon  which  he  bad  come  until  he  had  crossed 
brilliant  development  finding  its  apogee  in  the  Little  River,  where  he  halted,  and  where  during 
renaissance  movement.    See  Histokv.  the    night    he    was    entirely    surrounded    by 
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W.  H.  F.  Lee's  brigade.    Dutfi*  endeavored  to  cials  are  chosen  by  ihe  trustees.     Pop.  (igoo) 

cut  his  way  out,  but  was  met  by  heavy  fite,  and  i.8g7;  (igio)  x&iS.  Consult  Swift,  "History 
a.  great  part  of  his  command  captured,  Duffie  of  the  town  of  Middlebury.' 
escaping  with  a  few  men  and  making  his  way  Middlebury  College  in  Middlebury,  Vt., 
back  to  Hopewell  Gap  and  Centreville.  His  ^^s  a  charter  which  bears  the  date  i  Nov.  i8oa 
total  loss,  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  was  The  first  meeting  of  the  corporation  was 
over  200.  On  the  i8th  Stuart  took  position  held  4  Nov.  1800,  when  Jeremiah  Atwaler  was 
outside  of  Middleburg  with  Robertson  s  brigade,  made  president,  and  Joel  Doolittle,  tutor,  both 
Munford  was  on  the  left  at  Union  and  Jones'  graduates  of  Yale.  The  college  opened  5  Nov. 
brigade  was  ordered  up  as  a  reserve.  PIcasor,-  jg^^^  ^i,h  seven  students.  The  building  used 
ton  moved  forward  with  all  his  available  torcc,  ^,3^  ^  pa^t  of  a  large  wooden  structure  erected 
and  occupied  Middleburg  and  Philemont  on  the  for  the  Addison  County  Grammar  School.  For 
road  to  Snicker's  Gap.  On  the  19th  Gregg,  with  a  number  of  years  the  school  was  sustained 
two  brigades  of  his  own  division  and  one  of  mainly  by  the  generous  contributions  of  the 
Buford  s,  advanced  and  steadily  drove  Stuart  m  people  of  Middlebury.  In  1810  Col.  Seth  Storrs, 
the  direction  of  UpperviUe,  losing  9?  in  killed,  one  of  the  trustees,  gave  to  the  college  30  acres 
wounded,  and  missing.  During  the  day  Hooker  ^f  la^d  „hich  is  now  a  part  of  the  campus.  In 
advanced  and  occupied  Aldie  Gap  with  infan-  (gig  Painter  Hall  was  built  on  this  land,  a  build- 
try.  On  the  20th  Stuart  concentrated  his  five  j^g  n^^^d  after  Gamaliel  Painter,  a  generous 
brigades  about  three  mJes  west  of  Middleburg,  benefactor.  The  same  year  the  State  legis- 
Pleaspnton  remammg  at  Middleburg.  On  the  jgiure  passed  a  vote  complimenting  the  new  col- 
mornrng  of  the  21st  Pleasanton  moved  out  of  i^g^  ^n  jf^  success,  but  gave  no  pecuniary  assist- 
Middleburg,  Buford  s  division  by  the  road  gnj-e.  Later  bequests  came ;  S,000  acres  of  wild 
through  Union,  to  turn  Stuarts  left,  Gregg s  land  and  $14,000.  To  these  gifts  donations  were 
division,  supported  by  Vincent  s  infantn'  bn-  added,  but  the  college  had  a  struggle  for  exist- 
gade  on  the  main  road  to  Upperville.  Buford  ^^^  ^^^  the  brunt  was  bravely  borne  by  the 
encountered  W.  H.  F.  Lees  and  Jones  brigades  joy^i  faculty  and  the  generous  people  of  Middle- 
and  drove  them  back,  and  Gregg  met  Hamp-  bury.  The  Civil  War  took  away  a  number  of 
ton  s  and  Robertson  s  brigades,  driving  them  the  best  and  bravest,  as  it  depleted  the  colleges 
steadily  to  Goose  Creek,  where  they  remained  all  over  the  country.  Statistics  show  that  up  to 
several  hours,  when  they  again  fell  back  to  effect  and  including  1902,  there  have  been  1,567  gradu- 
a  junction  at  Upperville  with  Jones  and  W.  H.  ates.  Of  this  number  538  became  clergymen; 
F.  Lee,  who  were  falling  back  before  Buford.  As  joo  professors  in  colleges  and  seminaries ;  366 
Pleasonton  neared  Upperville  the  fight  increased  lawyers,  including  50  judges;  and  93  physicians. 
in  severity,  and  Stuart  was  d-iven  through  the  Kjne  of  the  graduates  have  been  governors  of 
town  to  Ashby's  Gap.  The  Union  loss  durmg  Slates  and  Territories.  From  1883  to  1902  the 
the  day  was  12  killed,  130  wounded,  and  67  miss-  college  has  been  coeducational ;  in  1902  the  legis- 
ing.  On  the  22d  Pleasonton  fell  back  to  Middle-  Jature  of  the  State  granted  a  charter  authorizing 
burg  and  Aldie.  The  Union  loss  June  17-21  the  establishment  of  a  separate  college  for 
was  833  killed,  wounded,  and  missing;  the  Con-  women. 

federate  loss  was  65  killed,  279  wounded,   and  The  courses  lead  to  the  degrees  of  B  A.  and 

166  missing,  an  aggregate  of  510.   Consult:  <Of-  B,S.      Various   prizes   and   the   incomes   of   120 

fkial      Records,'      Vol.      XXVII.;     Doubleday,  scholarships   are   available   for  assisting  worthy 


'Chancellorsville    and    Gettysburg';    McClellan,  students.      The    library    contains    nearly   30,000 

'Life  of  Maj.-Gen,  J.  E.  B.  Stuart.'  volumes;  the  new  ma.rble  library  building  is  a 

K  A.  Cahmak.  gift  from  Egbert  Starr  and  Dr.  M.  Allen  Starr. 

iur;f1>n<-h«rtr       mTrt'l  Mr  t       Vt        miUaa.  Other  buildings,  all  of  stone,  are  the  Warner 

cou^^t^'T-AddTSn  "C^^^orl  the^fe  ^^JrLS^hS^^  ^fT  !?^"'  f?1 

Creek,  and  on  the   Rutland   railroad;  about  40  ™"    <"'«^'^s   building)     and   the  dormitor.e. 

miles  in  direct  line  southwest  of  Mon  pelier,  the  Hu^'",'^  T"",    ^"   '^'?  "■"*  were ,  connected 

capital    of   the    State,    and    35    miles    south    of  ""*   ^^^   ^'='«'o'   ^  SJ^i'^^^o^^   arid   instructors 

Burlington.    It  is  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  ^"^  ^   students,     the   productivefund   was 

Green  Mountains,  near  tne  foot-hills.    It  is  in  ^^^-^  ^"'^  ""^  '"<^°""^  "'^^'y  *55.ooo. 


an   agricultural   and   stock-raising   region,   with  Mid'dlemarch,   a   novel   by   George    Eliot, 

large  marble  quarries  in  the  vicinity.    It  was  published  in  1872.    This  the  author  is  said  to 

settled  in   1773.  but  was  abandoned  during  the  "ave  regarded  as  her  greatest  work.    It  fakes  its 

Revolutionary  War,  because  it  was  on  the  route  name  from  a  provincial  town  in  or  near  which 

traversed   by   many   of  the   British   and   Indian  its  leading  characters  live.     The  book  is  really 

soldiers,  and  the  lives  of  the  people   were  eon-  made    up  of   two   stories,   one   centring   aroiitid 

slantiy   in   danger.    It   was   incorporated  as   a  the  Vincy  family,  and  the  other  around  Dorothea 

borough  in  1813  and  as  a  village  in  18,32,     The  Brooke  and  her  relatives.     In  the  characters  of 

chief  manufactures  are  lumber  and  lumber  prod-  Dorothea    and  Lydgate   George  Eliot  derelops 

ucls.  foundry  products,  flour,  lime,  dressed  mar-  the  main  purpose  of  this  novel,   which   is  lest 

ble,  and  dairy  products.    The  village  is  the  seat  distinctly  ethical  than  some  of  Iier  others. 
of  Middlebury  College  Cq,v.).  and  has  two  libra-  Middlesbrough,  rald'Iz-brd   (not  Middles- 

ries,  and  the  Sheldon  Art  Museum.    Some  of  borough),   England,  a  river  port,  municipal 

the  principal  buildings,  besides  the  college,  libra-  county,  and  market  town,  in  the  North  Riding  of 

Ties,  and  museum,  are  the  opera  house,  court-  Yorkshire,    near    the    mouth    of   the    Tees.    44 

house,  several  churches,  and  the  public  and  par-  miles  north  of  York.     Middlesbrough  dates  from 

ish  schools.     The  water-power  is  most  valuable,  about  1830,  and  the  development  of  the  coal  and 

and  sufficient  for  more  manufacturing  estabhsh-  iron  mines  of  the  neighboring  Cleveland   Hills 

ments.    The  government  is  vested  in  a  board  of  and  Durham  fields.    It  is  distinguished  for  its 

trustees  elected  annually;  the  subordinate  offi-  municipal    enterprise;    has    wide    and    regular 
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streets,  handsome  public  Ijuildings;  and  extensive  sham,  Cambridgeshire,  a8  July  175a  He  was 
and  commodious  docks.  Its  chief  industries  are  graduated  from  Trinity  Coileife,  Cambridge,  in 
connected  with  iron  manufactures,  producing  1703;  became  fellow  of  the  college  in  1706;  was 
annually  over  2,000,000  tons  of  pig-iron ;  in  1901  one  oi  the  30  fellows  who  petitioned  against 
It  exported  960.785  tons  of  pig-iron,  and  353,^49  Bentley,  then  master  of  Trinity,  in  1710;  was 
tons  of  manufaaured  iron  and  ste«l.  It  has  involved  in  a  dispute  with  Bentky  as  to  a  fee 
numerous  blast-furnaces  and  rolling-mi  Ms,  foim-  paid  by  him  to  Bentley  upon  his  receiving  the 
dries,  engineering  works,  ship-yards,  etc.;  and  D.D.  {1717)  ;  and  was  sued  for  libel  by  Bentley 
salt  is  extensively  worked,  there  being  a  thick  for  statements  made  in  his  'Present  Stale  of 
bed  of  rock  salt  at  a  depth  of  1,300  feet  The  Trinity  College'  (1719).  The  feud  was  ad- 
borough  was  incorporated  in  1853  and  received  justed  by  a  compromise.  In  1731-^4  he  was 
a  county  charter  in  i88t{.  Woodwardian  professor  of  mineralogy.    For  his 

Middlesex     (mId'i-sJks)     Fells,     Boston,  Part  in  a  controversy  with  Waterland  regarding 

Mass.,  a  picturesque  hill,  wood,  and  lake  reserva-  the   historical  accuracy   of   the   Bible,    he  was 

tion  of  the  metropolitan  park  system  of  "Greater  threatened  with  the  loss  of  his   degrees.    His 

Boston,"    enclosing    Mystic    Lakes;    area    from  best-known    work    is    the    eulogistic    'Life    of 

3,000  to  3,200  acres.     The  Fells  are  part  of  the  Cicero>    (174O.   once   highly   esteemed   for   its 

suburban    townships    of    Maiden,    Melrose,   and  style,  but  in   part  pla^arized   from   Belknden;s 

Stoneham  north  of  Boston.  'De     Tribus     Luminibus     Romanorum.'    His 

Middleton,    mld'l-t6n,    Arthur,    Americari  treatises  on  "the  Miraculous  Powers  which  art 

a  member  of  the  council  as  early  as  1713 ;  and  ex-  aroused   much  comment     _ 

erted  his  political  influence  in  favor  of  popular  Middleton.  Sir  Fredenck  Dobaon,  British 
claims,  opposing  the  lords  proprietors,  and  soldier;  b.  Belfast,  Ireland,  4  Nov,  1825;  d. 
finally  heading  the  revolution  which  threw  off  England  i8g8.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
the  whole  proprietary  government  and  placed  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst  in  1842, 
colony  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  ""d  entering  the  army  served  in  many  cam- 
crown  (1719)-  In  1725  he  succeeded  Nicholson  paigns  in  the  colonie.-i  and  received  the  Viciona 
as  acting  governor  of  the  colony,  which  office  cross  for  gallant  conduct  m  India.  In  1B84 
he  held  till  1731,  when  the  royal  governor  ar-  ne  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Canadian 
rived ;  he  then  retained  his  position  in  the  gov-  militia  and  crushed  the  Kiel  rebellion,  in  rcc- 
ernor's  council  His  administration  as  governor  ognition  of  which  service  he  was  knighted.  He 
was  partly  occupied  by  war  and  negotiations  returned  to  England  in  189a 
with  the  Spaniards  of  Florida  and  the  French  Middleton,  Henry,  American  politician 
of  Louisiana,  and  diplomat;  b.  Middleton  Place,  S.  C,  177'; 
Middleton,  Arthur,  American  patriot,  d,  Charleston,  S.  C,  14  June  1846.  He  was 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  elected  to  the  State  legislature  in  1801,  serving 
grandson  of  the  preceding:  b.  Middleton  Place,  till  1810.  He  was  soon  recognized  as  a  leader, 
Ashley  River,  S.  C,  26  June  1742;  d.  Goose  and  in  1810-12  was  governor  of  the  State.  He 
Creek,  S.  C,  I  Jan.  1787.  He  was  educated  in  supported  the  war  policy  in  1812.  and  in  1815 
England  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  then  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  where  he  served 
returned  to  South  Carolina  for  a  time,  and  waa  four  years.  In  i8zo  he  was  appomted  minister 
a  member  of  the  legislature,  but  went  abroad  to  Russia,  in  which  capacity  he  negotiated  n 
again  for  two  years'  travel  on  the  Continent,  treaty  regulating  trade  and  fisheries  in  the  Pa- 
On  his  final  return  to  America,  he  established  eific  (1824).  He  returned  to  the  United  States 
himself  as  a  planter,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  in  1830,  and  retired  from  public  life, 
leaders  of  the  Revolutionary  party.  He  was  one  Middleton,  Thomas,  English  dramatist:  h. 
of  the  most  efficient  members  of  the  first  coun-  probably  in  London  about  1570;  d.  Newington 
cil  of  safety,  and  in  1775  was  sent  to  the  Pro-  Butts  July  1627.  Little  is  known  of  his  life, 
vinciat  Congress.  In  1776  he  was  sent  as  a  but  his  writings  testify  to  the  excellence  of  Us 
delegate  of  the  State  to  the  Continental  Con-  education  before  his  entry  at  Gray's  Inn  m 
gress,  and  as  such  affixed  his  signature  to  the  isg3  (or  1596).  Several  minor  prose  worire 
Declaration  of  Independence.  He  held  his  seat  preceded  what  seems  to  be  his  first  play,  'Old 
in  Congress  until  1777,  declined  the  governor-  law,'  written  with  Rowley  in  (sgQ.  From  that 
ship  of  South  Carolina  in  1778,  and  took  the  time  on  be  wrote  constantly  for  the  stage,  now 
field  for  the  defense  of  Charleston  in  1779.  His  alone,  now  with  Rowley,  Massinger,  or  Dekker.  . 
plantation  was  devastated  by  the  British  and  he  Among  these  works  are  several  masques  of 
was  made  a  prisoner  after  the  fall  of  Charlestai  which  the  best  and  most  dramatic  is  'The 
in  1780,  and  was  one  of  the  leading  citizens  World  Lost  at  Tennis.*  Middlelon's  'Witch' 
who  were  kept  in  confinement  as  hostages.  His  is  his  best  known  work  because  of  the  claim, 
estate  was  lequestered,  and  he  was  shipped  to  often  made  since  its  publication  in  1778,  that 
the  castle  of  Saint  Augustine,  and  thence  trans-  it  must  have  furnished  hints  for  the  song  of  the 
ferred  to  the  Jersey  orison  ship.  Exchanged  in  witches  in  Shakespeare's  'Macbeth*;  but  Mid- 
the  latter  part  of  1780,  he  served  til!  the  close  jleton's  verse,  which  is  particularly  reminis- 
of  the  war  as  a  delegate  in  the  Continental  Con-  cent  of  'Romeo  and  Jnliet,*  and  his  imitation 
gress,  and  was  afterward  elected  to  the  State  of  Shakespeare,  as,  for  example,  of  'Hamlet' 
senate.  He  was  a  skilful  stenographer,  and  re-  and  'Tempest.'  possibly  of  ^Pericles,'  too,  in 
ported  many  of  the  debates  in  which  he  partici-  <Thc  Mayor  of  Quinborough,'  make  such  a 
pated  He  also  wrote  effective  political  essays  view  untenable.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  songs 
tinder  the  f.ignature  of  'Andrew  Marvell.*  were  taken  from  Middleton's  play  and  inserted 
Middleton.  Conyers,  English  clergyman:  into  the  acting  edition  of  'Macbeth.'  TTw 
h  York  (or  Richmond)  27  Dec.  1683;  d-Hilder-  most    successful    play    b?    Middleton    was    'A 
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Gafue  of  Oiesi,>  which  satirized  the  wooing  of  the  public  and  parish  schools,  the  Wesleyan  Unk 

th«  Spanish  In£ant&  and  was  stopped  by  privy  versity    (q.v.)>    the    Berkeley    Divinity    Schoct 

council;    it  packed  the  playhouses  because  of  (P.  E.),  opened  in  1854,  and  the  RuKsell  Frea 

its  political  and  Protestant  tone.    Among  his  Library  which  contains  about  15,000  volumes. 

other  plays  are  'Michaelmas  Term'    (1607),  a  It  has  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and 

story  of  city  intrigue;   <A  Trick  to  Catch  the  the  State  Industrial  School  for  girls. 
Old  One'    (1608),  his  best  comedy  of  intrigue;  The  charter  of   1S82,  under  which  the  gov- 

'The    Roaring    Girl';    'The    Spanish    Gipsy, ^  emment  is  administered  provides  for  a  mayor, 

which    like  the    'Mayor  of  Quinborough'    and  who  holds  office  two  years,  and  a  city  council. 

'A  Mad  World,'   has  the  Hamlet-like  trick  of  The  subordinate  officials  are  chosen  by  the  mayor 

a  play  within  a  play;   and    'WomRO    Beware  uid  council.    Pop,  (1900)  9,8^;  (iQio)  20,749. 
Women,'  his  best  single  play.    As  a  rule  Mid-         Consult:   Whittemore,    'History  of  Middle- 

dleton  is  erratic  and  ill-sustained,  and  his  char-  sex  County,  Conn.' 
— ''-1  low  and  coarse,  but  sometimes  wcKider- 


fully  analyzed.     Consult  the  editions  by  Dyec  --   Middletowri,    Del      tovm,    in    Newcastle 

(1840)    and    Sullen    (1886),    and    Swinburne's  County;    on   the    Philadelphia,    Wilmingtrai   & 

essay  in  the  'Nineteenth  Century'  for  January  ^''^""J^^Jf ''r°ad ;   about  22  miles   south   by 

mS.     Middleton'8  best  plays  appear   in   a  vol-  ^^?<  P^   Wilmmgton,   the  ^capital   of   the   Statt 

ume  of  the  'Mermaid  Series'   (1887).  ^VJ5  '"..""  ^^"'ultural  region  m  which  the  chief 

.,.,.,             _^             „      ,                    .    ,  productions   are    fruits.     The   principal  manu- 

Middleton,  Thomas  Fanshawc,  English  factures  arc  canned-fruits,  wagons,  and  agri- 
prelate  and  classical  scholar:  b.  Kedleston,  Der-  cultural  implements.  The  population  is  esti- 
byshire,  26  Jan.  1769;  d.  Calcutta  8  July  1822.  mated  at  2,000. 

He  was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital,  London,  ,,..«                it      ,r        ■          ■       f, 

and    Pembroke   Ha!!,    Cambridge;    took   orders  ^    Middletown,     N.      Y       city,     in     Orange 

in  the  Ai^lican  Church,  and  in  1814  was  con-  Co^n^yJ  o"  ^^  **=«  York,  Ontario  &  W.,  the 

secraled    first    bishop    of    Calcutta.    He    wrote  New  York,  Susgueharna  &  W.,  and  the  Erie 

'The   Doctrine   of   the    Greek    Article   applied  R.R.S;  nearly  midway  between  the  Hudson  and 

to  the  Criticism  and  Illustrations  of  the  New  Delaware  rivers,  and  about  66  miles  northwest 

Testament'      (1808,     sth     ed.     1858).    Consult  o*  the   city   of   New   York      Middletown  was 

•Life'   by  Le   Bas   (1831).  settled   about  the  middle  of  the    j8th   century; 

,,...,  ,        r-       J,  ..  t   ,  ..its  location  on  the  Minisink  road,  the  route  to 

Middleton,  Canada,  a  town  of  Annapolis  ,he  "West,-  and  half-way  between  the  important 
County,  Nova  Scotia.  102  miles  northwest  of  Hvers  of  this  section,  gave  the  place  its  name. 
Halifax.  Its  industries  are  connected  with  the  ^^j  ^^  ^^ly  import^ce.  At  ffrst  it  was  in- 
valuable iron  and  copper  mines  in  the  nei^-  (.j^ded  in  the  Walkill  township.  In  1848  it  was 
borhood  and  it  has  railroad  interesta  as  a  sta-  incorporated  as  a  village,  and  27  June  1889  was 
tion  on  the  Windsor  &  Annapolis  railroad,  and  chartered  as  a  city.  It  is  in  a  fertile  agricultural 
as  the  northwest  terminus  of  the  Nova  Scotia  „gion.  and  has  a  large  trade  in  dairy  products. 
Central  railroad.  live-stock,  and  garden  produce.     It  has  the  New 

MiddletoiL  England,  a  market  town.  York,  Ontario  &  Western  railroad  shops,  and 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  in  Lan-  the  chief  manufactures  are  hats,  shirts,  saws, 
cashire,  S  miles  northeast  of  Manchester,  Its  printers*  supplies,  files,  carpet-bags,  leather,  con- 
industrial  establishments  include  cotton  and  densed-mill^  paper  boxes,  and  cigars.  Some  of 
silk  factories,  dye  and  print  works,  ironworks,  the  noted  public  institutions  are  the  State 
chemical  works,  etc,  and  coal  is  mined  in  the  HomiEopathlc  Hospital  for  insane,  with  1,30a 
vicinity.  The  grammar  school  was  founded  in  patients  (1903),  the  churches,  and  the  schools. 
1572,  and  there  are  four  free  libraries  and  read-  There  are  seven  churches,  seven  public  schools 
ing  rooms,  parks,  recreation  grounds,  and  a  (ward  schools),  one  parish  school,  an  excellent 
bandsome  market-place.  high   school,   Saint  Joseph's  Academy   (R.   C), 

Middletown,      mld'1-town.      Conn.,      city,  ^"4  ^''^  '^''r="  P"''"'?  Library.     There  arc  two 

county-seat  of  Middlesex  County;  on  the  Con-  "at'onal  and  one  sa,vings  bank,  which  with  one 

necticut    River,   and   on   the    New    York,    New  ^^st    company   bank   have   a   combined   capital 

Haven   &   Hartford    railroad ;   about    18   miles  "'  *f'°'°°°- 

south    of    Hartford.      It    is    opposite    Portland.  ^  The    government    is    administered    under    a 

where   are   valuable   brownstone   quarries.    The  charter  of  1902  which  provides  for  a  mayor,  who 

places  are  connected  by  a  long  drawbridge.  ™'d?   office  two  years,   and   a   common   council 

The  city  was  founded  in  1650  and  the  next  "*  "'"*  members,  each  one  of  whom  holds  office 

'  year   was   incorporated   as   a   town   under   the  '™°  3^"^-  ,The  mayor  appoints,  subject  to  the 

name  of  Mattabeseck,    Two  years  later  the  name  approval   of   the    council,   the   members    of   the 

was  changed  to  Middletown.     It  was  granted  ™»ard  of  health,  and  the  council  elects  the  en- 

a  city  charter  in  1784.    For  a  number  of  years  P"eer,  city  clerk,  and  corporation  counsel.  There 

there   was   considerable   trade   with   the    West  are  but    few   foreign   bom   inhabitants,  chiefly 

Indies,    and    until    1886    Middletown    was    the  J'a''ans-    About  100  are  colored  persons.    Pop. 

port  of  entry.      In  that  year  the  custom-house  US'")    I5.3I3- 

business  was  removed  to  Hartford.  JoRN  W.  Slausow, 

Middletown   is  in  an  agricultural   region   in  Editor  of   'Press? 

which  tobacco  is  one  of  the  principal  products.  Middletown,    Ohio,    city,    Butler    County; 

The  good  water-power  here  has  aided  in  making  on  the  Miami  River,  the  Miami  and  Erie  Canal, 

the  place  a  manufacturing  city.    The  chief  manu-  and  on  the  Cincinnati,  H.  &  D.,  the  Cincinnati 

factures  are  pumps,  bone  goods,  cotton  webbing,  Northern,  and  the  Cleveland,  C.  C.  &  St.  L. 

hammodts,    rubber   goods,    gilks,   harness   trim-  R.R.'s;  about  34  miles  north  of  Cincinnati     It 

minga,    locks,    marine    hardware,    and    silver-  was  settled  about  1794,    It  is  in  an  ^ricultural 

plated  ware.     The  educational,  institutions  are  section,    but   the    8^>od    water-power  tus    con- 
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tributed    toward    making    it    a    inanufacturing  manufactures  of  brass  and  copper  gooda.    Fop. 

city.      Its   principal    manufactures    are   bicycles,  (1901)  33,140.     The  district  forms  the  southera 

agricultural  instruments,  tobacco  products,  paper,  part  of  the  Bardwan  division,  bounded  on  the 

flour,  and  dairy  products.    It  has  an  opera  house,  east  by  the  river  Hugli    It  has  an  area  of  5,186 

a  Masonic  Temple,  public  and  parish  schools,  square  miles. 

and  several  fine  churches.    The  city  owns  ^  Midnight    Judgen,    or    AM>ointnientt,    a 

operates  the  waterworks.     Pop.    (1800J    7,681;  terra  applied  to  executive  appointments  or  nomi- 

(igoo)  9,315;  (igio)  13.152.  nations   made  by   President  John   Adams,  the 

Hiddletown,    Fa.,    borough,    in    Dauphin  last  night  of  his  administration.    Congress  had 

County;  on  the  Susquehanna  KJvcr,  and  on  the  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  appointment  of  iS 

Philadelphia   &   Reading  and   the   Pennsylvania  new  United  States  Judges,  and  Adams  with  the 

R.R.'s;  about  10  miles  southeast  of  Harrisburg,  consent  of  the  Senate  appointed  judges  to  fill 

It  waE  founded  in  1756,  and  in  1826  was  incor-  these  newly  created  vacancies.  They  were  known 

porated.     It  is  in  'a.  farming  region,  but  it  has  aa   "Adams'   Midnight   Judges.^     The   new  law 

considerable  manufacturing  interests.    The  prin-  was   repealed  early  in  Jefferson's  term  and  the 

cipal    manufactures   are   flour,   dressed    lumber,  judges  lost  their  offices.  . 

leather,  foundry  products,  tubmg,  stoves,  fur-  Mid'raah    (Hebrew,  from  darash.  to  make 

mture^  and  cars.     Stone  quarries  m  the  vicmity  research),  among  the  Jews,  is  the  general  name 

contribute  to  the  mduatnal   wealth  of  the  bor-  gj^en  to  the  exposition  or  exegesis  of  tlie  Scrip- 

ough.     Its  trade  is  in  the  manufactured  articles,  tuces.      When   such   writings   first   arose   is   not 

faiTO  and  dairy  products.     The  borough  owns  known,  but  the  most  flourisjiing  period  of  mid- 

wid  operates  the  electric  light  plant.    Pop.  (1890)  rasbic  exegesis  was  from  about  100  b.c.  to  aoo 

S.080;  (looo)  5.6ce;  (1910)  5.374-  aj>.     The   terra   midrash  expressed    «any  and 

lltdgard,  mid'gSrd,  in  Scandinavian  myth-  every  ancient  exp<aition  on  the  law,  psalms,  and 

ology,  Uie  dwelling  place  of  the  huraan  race,  prophets,  disquisitions  that  took  the   form  of 

formed  out  of  the  eyebrows  of  Ymir,  one  of  allegorical   illustration,  homiletics,  or  practical 

the  first  giants,  and  joined  to  Asgard,  the  abode  commentary.*    Thus  in  its  most  general  mean- 

of  the  gods,  by  the  rainbow-bridge.  ing  it  expressed  the  whole  uncanonical  Jewish 

Midge.     See  Black-fly;  Gnaj.  literature,  including  the   Talmud^   down  to  the 

u:,it..i.    ti-.h.      ™-j'i.-4.    ..-I,"      T-     1  ■  u  compilation   of   the   book   Jalkuth    in    the    13th 

Mtdhat    Pasha,    md  hat    pasha,    Turkish  „„tory,    since   which   time   the   term   gradually 

M,*'^":     H,^n?.    Hirt,rl1^h=J;..^mJS  ceased  to  be  applied  to  rabbinical  writings.    Sei 

May  1884.    He  entered  the  Turkish  government  Hebrew  Litebature;  Talmud. 

service,  was  made  pasha  in  1820,  was  governor  ,„,,  ._  ,,    _      '._,       .,,,       ,    .,     .  . 

successively  of  Uskup,  Bulgaria,  and  Salonica,  ,    MMnfE  (A.-S.  mid,  middle;  hnf,  abdomen), 

and  distinguished  himself  by   his  wise  adminis-  "«  diaphragm   (q.v.). 

tration.  In  1873  he  was  for  a  short  time  grand-  Mid'shipman,  in  the  American  and  British 
vizier.  He  aided  in  deposing  the  Sultans  Abd-ul  navy,  a  young  officer  who  has  previously  hdd 
Aiiz  and  Murad  V.  in  1876,  was  grand-vizier  the  position  of  a  nava!  cadet.  The  cadets  re- 
nnder  Abd-ul  Hamid  (Dec.  1876-Feb.  1877),  quire  to  be  nominated  before  they  can  come 
and  was  then  banished  by  the  suspicious  mon-  forward  for  competition.  After  two  years'  train- 
arch.  Later,  however,  he  was  governor  of  ing  on  board  a  training-ship,  the  cadet  is  ex- 
Smyrna,  then  of  Syria.  He  was  tried  with  other  pected  to  pass  the  examinations  appointed.  If 
pashas  for  the  murder  of  Abd-ul  Aziz,  was  he  gain  a  first-class  certificate  he  becomes  a  mid- 
fotmd  guilty,  and  was  sentenced  to  death;  but  shipman  at  once,  otherwise  he  has  to  serve  for 
this  sentence  was  commuted  to  life  imprison-  six  to  twelve  months  at  sea.  A  midshipman 
menL  He  wrote  'I^  Turquie:  Son  Passe  et  after  four  years  and  a  half  may  become  a  sub- 
son  Avenir'  (1878).  lieutenant ;  be  then  studies  at  the  Naval  College, 

MidianlteB,  mTdl-an-itz,  an  Arab  tribe,  de-  ''  *"'""*'*  !"  K^?"'*'^  and  torpedo  practice,  takes 

scended.   according  to"  Scripture,   from   Midian,  ?.  «""«'"  P''otage,  and   then   may  become  a 

the  son  of  Abraham  bv  Keturah.    They  occupied  "eutenant 

most  of  the  country  tetween  the  Arabian  Gulf  MidBhipmaiL    a    Cahfornian    coast-fish    of 

and  the  Plains  of  Moab.     The  Midianites  were  the  genus  Ponchthys.     See  Cabezon. 

very  troublesome  neighbors  to  the  Israelites  till  Midshipman  Eas3r,  Mr.,  a  nautical  romance 

Gideon's  victory  over  them.     Midian  ceased  to  by    CMiain    Frederick    Marryat,    published    in 

be  Elgyptian  and  became  Turkish  in  1887.    Con-  1836.    It  narrates  the  adventures  of  a  spoiled 

suit  'Midian  Revisited'  (1879).  lad,  the  son  of  a  so-called  philosopher,   who 

Midland,  Mich.,  city,  county-seat  of  Mid-  cruises  about  the  world,  falls  ra  love,  has  mis- 
land  County;  on  the  Chippewa  and  Tittabawas-  JPT^^^.^'^^  ^t '^st  good  luck  and  a  happy  life, 
see  rivers,  and  on  the  Michigan  Central  and  ."'"I  inc'""!"  themselves  are  nothing,  but  tlie 
the  Pere  Marquette  R.R.'s;  about  zo  miles  west  ™ok  is  enterUinmg  for  its  "character"  taik,  and 
of  Bay  City.  It  is  in  what  was  once  a  lumber-  because  the  author  has  the  gift  of  spinning  a 
ing  region,  and  its  industries  are  still  connected  J^rn. 

with  the  products  of  the   forests  although   in  Midaummer  Eve.     See  Saint  John's.  Eve 

the  near  vicinity  the  woods  have  about  all  been  op. 

turned  into  lumber.    Its  principal  manufactures  Midsummer  NSghfB  Dream,  A,  a  comedy 

are  shingles,  lumber,  tubs,  hoops,  pails,  bromine,  ty  Shakespeare,  written  about  I'-gS    It  is  spoken 

and  salt.     Pop.    (1910)   2,527.  of   by   Meres   in   his    'Palladis   Tamia'    {1598) 

Hldnapor,  mld-na-poor',  India,  a  town  and  and  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  Register  8 

administrative  district  of  Bengal._    The  town  is  Oct  1600.    The  theme  of  this  joyous  cwnedy  is 

the  capital  of  the  district  and  is  68  miles  by  love  and  marriage.    Duke  Theseus  is  about  to 

rail  west  of  Calcutta.     It  is  the  centre  of  an  wed  the-  fair  HippolyUi.     Lysander  is  in  k>TC 

bnportaiA    indigo   and    silk    industiy,  and   has  with  Hermia,  aiid  so  is  Demetrius;  thougb  in 
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the  end,  Demetrius,  by  the  aid  of  Oberon,  is  led  the  glass  painters  A.  TorenvHet  and  G.  Dou« 
back  to  his  first  love  Helena.  The  scene  lies  and  eventually  became  so  famous  as  a  canvai 
chiefly  in  the  enchanted  wood  near  the  duke's  artist  that  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  and  other 
palace  in  Athena.  In  this  wood  Lysander  and  noblemen  ordered  pictures  from  him;  his  work 
Hermia,  and  Demetrius  and  Helena,  wander  all  was  remarkable  both  for  refinement  of  handling 
night  and  meet  with  strange  adventures  at  the  and  elegance  of  design.  His  portraits  and  genre 
hands  of  Puck  and  the  tiny  fairies  of  Queen  pictures,  in  which  both  nobility  and  bourgeoisie 
'I'itania's  train.  An  overture  ^Midsummer  are  represented,  are  not  conspicuous  for  striking 
Night's  Dream'  was  composed  by  Mendelssohn  and  original  characterization.  Only  two  of  three 
in  1836.  and  his  music  for  the  drama  was  written  figures  appear  in  most  of  bis  genres,  and  his 
in  1843.  compositions  of  this  kind  are  delicate  and  smooth 
Mid'way  Islands,  North  Pacific  Ocean,  so  ^.  =  ''<«^«  '^at  renders  them  almost  inanimate, 
named  from  being  midway  between  Asia  and  I*'"^,^"  ^f^u  ti"*  *"°"*i*  ""^  t'-  T**,  '." 
America,  are  the  nonhernmost  islets  of  the  the^Uery  of  The  Hague,  and  m  the  Pmakotliek 
Hawaiian  group,  extending  about  1,800  miles  «?  Munich,  wh.ch  latter  collection  >s  especially 
north  by  west  of  Honolulu.  The  islands  have  J"^*"  '«  !'''"5P'"i.,°* /*"?,  "/"'S^'  ^""^i  ^^?^ 
come  into  prominence  as  the  intermediate  station  ^"  Of:""  ^f".''^?^  =  ^1^  ,^^J""8  ?  ^ute' ; 
ottheAmt^ican-PacificcabietOlheLadroncand  'J"}*,  l^umpeter';  'The  S.ckWoman.>  Many 
Phihppine  Islands  via  Honolulu.  The  group  ?^  .»"*  P'^^""^  "%  *?  ^e  met  w.th  m  the  ^1- 
consists  of  a  low  coral  atoll  18  miles  in  circum-  ?""  "{  P?"j  ^"J'  .Dresden  such  as  'The  Ar- 
ference,  enclosing  Sand  Island.  Eastern  Island,  V^\/^ -^^^  Paintmg> ;  <L^ves  Message); 
and  two  islets.  Sand  Island,  the  largest,  is  I^  .'^he  Musk  Lesson' ;  and  in  the  Berhn  Gallery 
miles  long,  H  of  a  mile  wide,  and  has  an  aver-  '^  ^"^  '^"'""K  ^ady  before  a  Lookmg-glass.' 
age  elevation  of  from  three  to  ten  feet  above  Mieris,  Frana  van,  "the  Younger,"  grand- 
sea-level,  the  highest  point  attaining  43  feet,  son  ot  the  preceding,  Dutch  painter:  b.  Leyden 
Eastern  Island  is  V/i  miles  long,  one  half  mile  ^4  Dec.  1689;  d.  there  22  Oct.  1763.  He  painted 
wide,  and  from  six  to  twelve  ieet  high.  Both  genre  and  portraits  after  the  manner  of  his 
islands  are  partly  covered  with  coarse  grass  and  father,  who  had  produced  a  number  01  small 
bushes,  the  breeding  ground  of  (he  tern  or  sea-  club  pictures,  and  of  his  grandfather.  He  did 
swallow.  Good  water  is  obtained  by  sinking  mofe  service  perhaps  by  his  literary  work  than 
wells,  while  fish  of  many  varieties,  turtles,  crabs  by  his  pictures,  which  have  the  ancestral  fault 
and  crawfish,  etc.,  abound  in  the  lagoon;  sea-  of  superficiality.  He  wrote 'Histoire  der  Neder- 
birds  also  are  easily  caught.  The  islands  are  landsche  Vorsten'  {1732-5)  I  'Groot  Charter- 
inhabited  only  by  the  employees  at  the  cable  book  der  Graven  van  Holland,  van  Zeeland  en 
stations.  From  1887-9  a  shipwrecked  crew  lived  Herren  van  Vriesland'  (1753-6);  and  'Hand- 
here  for  14  months  until  rescued,  losing,  how-  vesten  der  Stad  Leyden'  {1759). 
ever,  several  of  their  number  from  scurvy.  A  Mieroslawski,  me-a-ro-slaw'skg,  Louis, 
short  distance  west  of  the  islands  a  submarine  Polish  general:  b.  Nemours,  France,  1814;  d, 
mountain  rises  2,300  feet  from  the  ocean  bed  Paris  13  Nov.  1878.  He  joined  the  Polish  revo- 
to  within  82  fathoms  of  the  surface,  and  be-  lution  of  1830;  fought  with  conspicuous  zeal; 
tween  the  islands  and  Guam  is  an  abyss  of  over  upon  the  suppression  of  the  movement  returned 
4,900  fathoms,  one  of  the  deepest  in  the  world,  to  France;  in  1840  was  a  member  of  the  central 
Chakles  Leonard- Stuart,  B.A.  committee  of  the  Polish  emigration  party;  and 
Midwife  Frog.  See  Obstetrical  Fboc  later  was  identified  with  the  unsuccessful  con- 
■•■j/  -r  en  spiracies  of  1846,  1848-9,  and  1863.  He  wrote 
Mid'wifery.  See  Obstetrics.  a  'History  of  the  Polish  Revolution'  (1837)  in 
Hielziner,  merzin-er,  Moses,  American  French,  and  political  and  historical  works  in 
rabbi  and  educator:  b.  Schubin,  Germany,   12  Polish. 

Aug.  1838;  d.  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  18  Feb.  1903.  MiSin,  miflin,  Lloyd.  American  poet:  b. 

After  studying  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  he  Columbia,  Pa.,  15  Sept.  1846.    He  was  educated 

became    rabbi    of    a    congregation    in    Waren  ^t    Washington    Classical    Institute   and    abroad 

Gennany    and  then  head  of  a  theological  school  and  devoted  himself  to  painting,  a  collection  of 

m   Copenhagen.     In   1865  he   was  called  to  the  „hich  he  has  exhibited.     His  health  failed  and 

rabbinate  of  a  New  York  synagogue,  which  he  he  devoted  himself  to  literature  and  is  theauthor 

held, until    1873,    when    for   SIX    years    he   was  of.  <The  Hills'   (1896);  <  At  the  Gates  of  Song' 

prmcipal  of  a  pnvate  school  besides  co-operating  (,897).    <The    Slopes   of   Helicon    and    Other 

m  the  Emanu  E!  Preparaory  School.     In  1 879  Poems'      (1898);      'Echoes     of     Greek     Idyls' 

m'/SV^T    v"         was    begun   in   the  (ig^g)     <'n,e  Fields  of  Dawn  and  Later  Son- 

United  States  when  he  was  appomted  professor  nets)   {1900) 
of  the  Talmud  at  the  Hebrew  College,  which  w-m-       n  .        ■ 

position  he  held  until  his  death.    As  teacher  he        ,.">™"' .^°'??»?' ,  f.™'^'''':^"    soldier    and 

was  clear,  exact  and  thorough.    His  published  K''"'"^"-  ''■  Philadelphia   1744;.  d-  Lancaster, 

works  include:     'The  Jewish  Law  of  Marriage  ^^^  ^  r"l  !,    .  nSf  ?'?^!'*'  ^"i^^  ^  Quaker; 

and  Divorce'  (1884) ;  'Selections  from  the  Book  "^^  «i^^"t'^  ,^J  Philadelphia  College  m  17&: 

of  Psalms'    (1884):    'Slavery  among  the  An-  ™te red  public  life  m  1772  as  a  member  of  the 

Cient    Hebrews'     (i8cM>  ;    'Introduction   to   the  ,    ."'J      !1'1     Assembly;     and     m     1774     was 

Talmud'   (1884  and  1903);   'Legal  Maxims  and  <Ie"'d  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress 

Fundamental    Laws   of  the   Civil   and    Criminal  ^"  .'?"  ^^  ^"^ered  the  army  with  the  rank  of 

Code  of  the  Talmud'    (189S)  ;   'Rabbinical  Law  ^^°^!  '"^  ^'  "'«"='  ^"^  {'}^  aide-de-camp  to 

of  Hcrcdii^irv  <;ritTe>is'    ( itwil  Washington    accompanied    him    to    Cambridge. 

O)  Hereditary  success     (igoo).  He   subsequently   held   the   appointment   of   ad- 

Miens,    merls     Frans    van,    "the    Elder,"  jutant-general.   and   in   the   spring  of   (776   was 

Dutch  painter;  b.  Leyden  12  April  1035;  d.  there  commissioned  as  brigadier-general.     He  fou^t 

la  Maidi  1681.    He  was  originally  a  pupil  of  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  and  by  his  energy 
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succeeded  in  the  latter  part  of  1776  in  raising  duced  some  paintinES  for  the  palace  of  Ver- 

considerable  reinforcements  in  Pennsylvania  to  sailles  and  was  made  director  of  the  royal  art 

recruit  Washington's  army.    He  was  present  at  collection  and  superintendent  of  the  manufactuK 

the  battle  of  Trenton,  and  did  good  service  in  of   the  Gobelin  tapestry.     His  pictures  suffer 

driving  back  the  enemy's  line  of  camonments  from  the  faults  of  his  day;  they  ar^  stiff  and 

from  the  Delaware.     In  1777  he  was  made  a  conventional ;  hut  glow  with  the  warm  and  har- 

major-general,  and  in  the  same  year  became  an  monious  coloring  of  the  Venetian  school.    His 

active  member  of  the  faction  organized  for  the  portraits  are  the  best  of  th.'  early  French  school, 

purpose  of  placing  Gates  at  the  bead  of  the  Con-  A  remarkable  collection  of  his  works  is  to  be 

tinental   army,   and  known   in    history   as   the  fotmd  in  the  Louvre,  but  the  Berlin  Museum 

Conway  Cabal  (q.v.).    The  project  failing,  he  possesses  the  finest  of  his  portraits,  that  of  Maria 

reswned  his  commission,  and  in  1782  was  elected  Mancini.    Consult    Lebrun    Dalhaune,     'Etude 

to  Congress,  of  which  body  he  became  president  sur  Pierre  Mignard'  (1878). 
during  the  foljowing  year.    In  this  capacity  he  „,       ^  Frmioi.  Angsate  Harie,  frid-jwl 

recerved  from  Washmglon  the  resignation  of  h.,  5    j,,'^.^   ^'j      j    ^„„h    his  oriani   ' 

commission  as  commander-in-chief.    In  378'i  he  aJL   d o  »*-^  1 t.  j    n--: .<-- 


L            _.    1         £  .1.    D          ,       -    1       1  r  Ant,  Provence,  8  May  1796;  d.  Paris  za  March 

??"Sgi,;     ...'Jr:??  ,^',h  Tl-SJ?  '88*     H«  ""  eduated  at  Avignon?  studied 

mi  m  1787  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  CousMu-  j^^-    /^-^          ,       p^    j    ,8a2  afte;  winning 

tioual   mnvenion.     In   October  1788,  he  sue  ,  pri„  froii  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  by  hii 

ceeded.Franklm  as  president  of  the  Supreme  „;             j,       ^  instiiufions,  government  and 

Bcecutive  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  which  posi-  ,    ;J„i„  ^  ^  ,)„  „,  st.  iSiis;  joined  the 

t.ouheHledfortwoy«rs,  andfrom  .790to  ,^j    „,    ^     Co.rrr'er    ftaucuiri    ieJtured    on 

'S  if  u"J.f?"^~t.  ™5S.J  lI^SS  '"•>>«'"  kisK"?  «  <^  Athenfe;  was  elected  to 
while  holding  this.  o«ce,. he  rendered  imnornM  ^  Academy  in  1836;  and  after  the  revolution 
assutamj  to  Ijfashmgton  m  quelling  the  Whisker  „,  ,g^  ,„/„,,  ^^'^^  j,j  ^,„  ,„  ,g  ^„ 
Insurrection  Iq-v-J-  as  aiehivist  of  tfie  Foreign  Offict  His  most 
UifBli].  Warner,  American  reformer;  b,  important  work  was  a  'History  of  the  French 
Accomac  County,  Va.,  ai  Oct  174S;  d-  near  Revolution!  (1824).  Besides  this  he  wrote 
Camden,  Del.,  16  Oct  1798.  When  a  boy  on  biographies  of  Franklin  (i8a8),  of  Mary  Stuart 
bis  father's  plantation  he  became  convinced  of  (1851),  and  of  Charles  V.  (1854).  Consult 
the  evil  of  slavery,  and  when  he  himself  became  Trefoct,  'Mignet  und  seine  Werkei  (1885). 
a  slave  owner,  he  freed  all  bis  slaves  and  paid  _,.  ,^_  ,  -y,,  ,njv 
them  for  their  past  services.  He  was  a  QuAet,  ,  Mi«n.>nett«,  mln-yi)-!!?!,  a  genus  (R««ifo) 
and  traveled  widely,  preaching  against  slavery,  u^  annual  and  pereniiial  herbs  of  the  order 
It  was  largely  through  his  efforts  that  the  Quak-  R'tfiacta,  The  species,  of  which .  there  are 
ers  came  to  oppose  slavery,  and  many  followed  \f^  50,  are  natives  of  weatein  Asia  and  the 
his  eaample  in  freeing  their  slaves.  On  account  Mednerranean  region.  They  have  .imple  Of 
of  his  lefigious  princfpies  he  opposed  the  Revo-  compound  leaves,  and  ternunal  spikes  of  smal^ 
lutionaiy  War,  and  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  ^''  usually  greenish  fliwera  Less  than  half 
Gennantown,  interviewed  both  General  Wash-  \^^  i."?"'".!.""  =""'"'=''■  .""=  ™'  !"" 
ington  and  General  Howe  to  hnpress  upon  them  POrtant  being  the  cwnmon  mignonette  (if. 
the  evils  of  the  war.  In  178a  he  was  instru-  O''o»?l'i).  a  universal  favonle  both  in  gardens 
meuBl  in  securing  a  law  in  Virginia  which  al-  »»■'  "  greenhouses  because  of  its  feasant  flow- 
lowed  for  emancipation  of  slaves;  in  1783  he  ?"/.  It  is  a  branchmg  annual  herb  of  decumbcM 
presented  a  memorial  to  Congress  in  regard  to  habit  when  mis  prime,  and  will  thrive  in  any 
Slavery,  and  m  1791  another  memorial  on  the  ?»>.  ■J'""'.  '"*  "ch  sod,  whim  partly  shaded 
same  subject  to  the  President  and  Congress,  ''""  the  noon-day  sun.  For  out-door  blooming 
which  was  the  cause  of  a  sharp  debate  on  the  "ic  seeds  are  sown  succMsioually  from  early 
right  of  petition.  Shortly  afterward  he  pnb-  spring  to  mnlsunmier,  and  for  winter  blossoming 
lifhed  a  series  of  essays  defending  his  position  from  that  tune  forward  at  intervals  of  three 
in  the  matter.  "  !»"  ""^l"- 

HIEain,  Fort    See  FoaT  Mifflin.  Mignot,  mSn-yO',  Lotds  Hemy  American 

ui«..«i    m.**.    I7«n,.t.  n^infee  and  «i  Painter  I  h,  Charleston,  N.  C,  1831 :  d- 1870.    He 

lUgnjtA  H«rj>  French  painter  and  ej-  \^        j;         jj      .    'h„„    j  ;„  ,,,,  g,^     ^ 

^^"■t^^S^^"^^i.          ■       J,  ?™  Schelfhout   and   returning   to   New   York  was 

SfJ*^  j*^'  S"*"*  '»'="«"  'S"'"  J'S  elected  a  National   Acaifemician.     He  left  the 

fct  ;^.'°.  "^tS      S     ™r„™,  „,  hi^  country  during  the   Civil   War  and  never  re- 

f£.^Z^      }     ^  i        '^^f™J  .Th!  turned      While  he  painted   portraits,   etc.,  his 

O^eci  and  among  'other  portrtiit.  including  S^gi^^J  „"£a° SerS^liSj)  '^E^ 
those  of  many  Rotmn  nobles,  painted  likenesses  -  „  ;„  ,|A  •r-^^-.^.t  i,aA^\.  <i:„™  L  tj^a^ 
nf  Pope.  Uf  n  VIH.  and  AlSinder  VII.  In  "^  •%ZS"„  ffllgs^M  i  Jnd 
1654  he  went  to  Venice  where  hia  success  as  a  ir^:„l„„  „.  i,o^,\  v  '  '  • 
pc«mit  painter  continned.  On  beinR  summoned  'Chimborazo'  (i8?0.  _ 
to  Paris  by  Louis  XIV.  he  painted  portraits  of  Migraine,  or  Uernm  (also  called  hemi- 
the  young  king  and  of  Uazarin  and  afterward  crania  and,  popularly,  sick-beadache  and  nCT- 
was  commissioned  todecoratc  the  cupola  of  tbe  vons  headache),  an  affection  marked  by  a  pain- 
church  of  Val  de  Grace  with  over  200  figmrei  fnl  headache,  neuralgic  in  character,  ustMlly 
of  prophets,  nwrtyrs,  etc.  This  woric,  the  largest  periodical,  more  or  less  unilateral,  inYolving 
niece  of  fresco  painting  in  France,  soon  lost  the  one  side  of  the  head  or  of  the  brow  and  fore- 
Waty  of  its  coloring,  owing  to  the  pdnter*!  head;  and  frequently  associated  with  nausea  and 
want  of  funtlarity  tvith  the  art  of  woriring  on  bilious  vomiting.  The  predisposing  causes  »'9 
a  wet  plaster  ground.     He   subsequently  pro-  chiefly  hereditary  tendency,  anaemia,  a  general 
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want  of  tone,  and  the  nervoos  temperament  North  Sea  and  the  British  Isles ;  another  arisit^ 

Among  the  exciting  causes  are  prolonged  men-  at  Spitzbergen  follows  much  ihe  same  course,  but 

tal   work,   mental   anxiety   or   excitement,   grief,  is  prolonged  past  France  and  Spain  to  the  wea 

bodily  fatigue,  overlactation,  late  hours,  sexual  coast  of  Africa.    Many  migrants  wintering  in 

excesses,    and    improper    food.      Treatment    re-  north   Africa    (Algeria,  etc.)    have  flown   there 

quires  rest,  sometimes  in  bed;  the  allaying  of  from  northern  Bussia,  by  way  of  the  Baltic  Sea, 

pain   by    anodynes    and   hot    applications ;    and  Holland,     passing    up    the     Rhine     Valley,   and 

removal  of  constiiJation  and  other  abnormal  con-  crossing  to  the  Rhone,  the  column  splitting  on 

ditions.     In   the   intervals   between   the   attacks  reaching  the  Mediterranean,  one  line  of  migra- 

efforts   should   be   directed   toward    raising   the  tion  passing  along   western   Italy  and   Sicily,  a 

aenerai  tone,  and  esi>>cially  the  strength  of  the  second  crossing  by  way  of  Corsica  and  Sardniia, 

nervous  system,  the  third  b^  southern  France  and  eastern  Swin. 

.■■       ,.  ™,  .         .  .  .  Eiryot  receives  its  winter  visitors  from  the  Rus- 

MisraOon.    The  migrat.on,  of  orgamms  Sk,im^„ti,„  „f  ,he  obi  and  Volga,  the  hne 

are  of  Iwo  kinds,  secular  and  seasonal.    Whi^e  „o„i„g  o,j  Black,  Bosporus,  and  ^Bgean  seas 

certain  mammals  change  their  feeding  grounds  ,„  ,,,,  ^ile  Valley     Indeed,  both  in  EurasU  and 

to  a  limited  extent,  and  fishes  as  well  as  a  yeiy  ^^^^  America  the  birds  follow  the  easiest  and 

few  insects  are  known  to  migrate,  the  habit  of  ^„„  protected  lines  of  travel.  Hying  in  the  line 

seasonal  migration  is  especially  characteristic  of  ^j  ^^^  resistance 

those  birds  which  breed  in  the  cooler  parts  of  the  .,  :.  .i.„„„c.,i  '.i,,,,      „.„„„  ,■«.  «t  .1,    v  a 

earth.     In  the  United  States  and  British  America  .     J    i11"??°' 1.,    n^^,^?™«^^       ^  i.hltt 

nearly  all  the  birds  which  breed  in  the  crmral  ^L^Vr^J.  ^^I'^f^V'uf^'^'^f-^^^^ 

^SLTand"  refrthe^LuX'StiVin  -Imrry 'rsiof^Th '"   ^XrTnd"    ight 

cera?ilr"if^"xi^'o  sru^e^^irCies"  t'\£l:6''A^ti^^r^?.r^t^'::  'b 

llZ.t  cSda™''±t^  sr^^fKHei^  Selrnir^^'mr^st^aKn^u^^^tlS 

SeTmb^r^Se'^onTe  flUTofpop"  «^1^  against  the  windows  o1  lighthouses.     The  rate 

Most  of  the  birds  which  breed  in  northern  and  «'  which  birds   sometmes  fly  ,s   very  great    ,f 

central   Europe   take  flight   at   the   approach   of  Z\        ,  1    y^'""    """'^"'■.,"'   *'^'" 

cold    weather    into    northern    Africa,    including  that  curlews,  godwits,  and  plovers  will  fly  at  the 

Algeria   and    EgypL    On    the    other    hand    thl  5**.'  °*  ^'"'."    ^°°'  ""''%,=  """"J*^:  °'  n"^'? 

Arctic  birds  a ftif  rearing  their  broods  in  high  tw'«  as  rapidly  as  our  swiftest  electric  CarnagM. 

latitudes,  seek  more  temperate  dimes  and  more  ^he  carrier  pigeon    a  migrant,  is  known  to  fly 

open  seas  in  the  winter,  where  food  is  more  avail-  ?'  a"  3^|"B=  «P«d  9],  ^6  miles  an  hour   while 

^[g  m  two  of  them  a  rapidity  of  about  55  miles  was 

Migration  of  Birds.-Tbe  more  typical   sea-  maintained   for  four  consecutive  hours      Of  the 

Bonal  migrants  are  the  geese,  ducks,  shore  and  "'S'"'"  and  high-flymg  migrants  we  see  but  iitttc 

wading  birds,  and  the  woodpeckers  and  singing  '■"^y  =>«  the  nocturnal  soecies,  such  as  ow  s,  the 

birds.     The  larger  number  of  tropical  birds  and  goat-suckers,  and  a  large  portion  of  small   -'^y 

many  extra -tropical  forms,  do  not  migrate.     It  is  birds.  • 

probable  that  in  the  Tertiary  period,  or  just  be-  Causes   of  Mtgratory  Movements.— As  has 

fore  the  incoming  of  the  Glacial  period,  when  the  l^een  stated  the  initial  cause  of  the  migration  of 

polar  regions  were  at  least  semi-tropical  in  their  birds  breeding  in  the  Arctic  and  boreal  regions 

climate,  there  were  no  seasonal  migrations.     It  was  the  incoming  of  the  Glacial  period  and  of 

is  a  habit  which  has  sprung  up  since  the  present  the   present   low   temperature   of   the   Polar   re- 

dimates  have  prevailed,  and  is  due  to  the  fact  gjons  where  the  earth  is  frozen  and  snow-clad, 

that  the  ground  becomes  frozen,  or  covered  with  "he  food-supply  being  cut  off  in  the  winter  time, 

anow,  so  that   the   food   supply   is  cut  ofT,  and  Ihey  are  obliged  to  fly  to  regions  where  worms, 

■torms  and  blizzards  rage,  with  temperature  too  insects,  and  seeds  can  be  had.     It  is  temperature 

low  for  the  existence  of  the  less  hardy  species.  and   food  that   regulate  the  distribution  of  ani- 

The  routes  by  which  birds  migrate  to  and  mals  in  general,  and  also  their  migratory  move- 
from  their  breeding  places  are  quite  definite,  and  ments.  Newton  says  that  in  the  North  Tem- 
lie  along  the  coast  lines,  mountain  ranges,  or  in  perate  (holaretic)  region  every  bird  is  to  a 
great  river  valleys  like  that  of  the  Mississippi,  greater  or  less  degree  migratory  in  some  part  or 
In  the  eastern  United  States  the  migrants  re-  other  of  its  range.  Birds  are  less  affected  t^ 
turning  from  their  winter  quarters  and  seeking  extremes  of  cold  and  heat  and  other  climatic  in- 
their  breeding  grounds  in  the  north  pass  along  fluences  than  any  other  vertebrates,  "provided 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mexican  plateau,  and  only  their  supply  of  food  is  not  affected  there- 
cross  over  from  the  West  Indies.  Here  the  route  by.*  Competition  also  comes  into  play.  Birds 
of  travel  is  divided  by  the  Alleghany  ranges  into  of  prey  customarily  drive  away  their  oflfspring 
two,  one  pathway  extending  along  the  Atlantic  from  their  own  haunts  as  soon  as  they  are  able 
coast,  up  through  New  England  and  the  Hudson  to  get  their  own  food,  owing  to  the  impossibility 
River  Valley;  the  other  passing  up  the  Missis-  of  both  parents  and  progeny  getting  a  livelihood 
sippi,  Missouri,  and  Ohio  valleys.  Another  line  in  the  same  vicinity,  and  this  applies  to  many 
of  migration  follows  along  the  valleys  and  peaks  other  kinds.  Newton  thus  accounts  for  the 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  ranges ;  another  to  Ihe  origin  of  waves  of  migration :  As  food  grows 
westward  up  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande;  and,  scarce  toward  the  end  of  summer  in  the  most 
lastly,  one  goes  along  the  Pacific  coast.  In  Eu-  northern  limits  of  the  range  of  a  species,  the 
rope  and  central  Asia  there  are  numerous  routes,  individuals  affected  thereby  seek  it  elsewhere 
«t  least  nine,  according  to  Palmen.  Of  these  and  thus  press  on  the  hamits  of  other  indi- 
ore  begins  on  the  Siberian  shores  of  the  Polar  viduals;  these  in  like  manner  upon  that  of  yet 
sea.  Nova  Zembla,  and  the  north  of  Russia,  and  others,  until  the  morement  which  bemn  in  the 
passes  down  the  western  coast  of  Norway  to  the  far   north  is  communicated  to  tbe  mdtvUuati 

ized  by  Google 
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occt^ijviK  the  extreme  southern   range  of  the         Certain  butterflies,  as  Anos'ui  plexippus,  and 

r:ies  at  that  season.  Other  factors  are  the  the  cotton  moth  {Aletia  argiUacea')  pass  nortb- 
racter  or  disposition  of  the  species,  and  its  ward  for  hundreds  of  miles.  Among  other  but- 
wing  power,  and  more  especially  the  quest  for  terflies  periodical  migrations  occur,  sis  in  move- 
suitable  nesting  and  breedina  places.  This  is  ments  of  vast  columns  across  the  Isthmus  of 
satisfactory  for  the  southward  movemenL  It  is  Panama  out  to  sea,  and  flights  miles  in  breadth 
more  difficult  to  account  for  the  almost  unerring  have  been  observed  to  cross  Ceylon,  the  indi- 
instinct  or  series  of  reflex  activities,  if  one  viduals  occupying  several  continuous  days  in 
pleases,  which  lead  the  old  and  young  birds  to  their  passage.  Wallace  observed  the  swarming 
fly  back  to  their  birthplace.  Is  the  initiative  of  pierid  butterflies  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
due  to  the  sexual  reflexes  arid  instincts?  and  Clark  in  Venezuela,  the  vast  throng  composed  of 
after -the  flocks  are  once  started  are  they  guided  ^lales  moving  steadily  eastward  for  several  days 
by  the  memory  of  the  landmarks  observed  m  [„  the  face  of  the  trade  winds, 
tfieir  southward  flight  m  the  previous  autumn?  Hnma,!  Migraliofu.-M^  probably  origi- 
also  does  the  increasing  warmth  of  ropical  re-  ^3,^^  ;„  southeastern  Asia  at  a  time  when  Java 
gionsat.the  end  of  wmter.  for  example  m  north-  ^^^  ^i,^^;  ^^  jj,e  mainland.  From  thence  as 
ern  Africa,  Centra]  America  and  tl?e  West  In-  j,^  ^^.i.jpjied,  and  as  the  result  of  over-popula- 
dies,  urge  them  gradually  to  make  their  way  ,-,_,  ,„,,,„„  ^t  „;„,,. .v«  c.,,»..j  „ ...  .i,_  u™i, 
norfhwa7d  as  spring  opens?  We  know  that  the  \"^1  ™^'',".  "/  ?"'K""on  .spread  over  the  high- 
miEt^tory  fishes,  the  Smon,  cod.  herring,  etc.,  ^"^^  '"^  '"tf"°^  ^^ -  ^^'h  .'"'^^'^''^'^  u^l^  ^u 
whlh  live  in  deep  waters  I'n  winter  gradualljl  ^P^k^a''  *°."*''«"^.  ""^  ^^""v  Probably  the 
as  spring  arrives  and  the  shallower  water  be-  ^°^J  American  Indians  crossed  from  northeast- 
comes  warmer,  migrate  inshore.  The  change  of  "^  Asia  mto  northwestern  Amenca.  After  the 
temperature  also  affects  the  sexual  organs  or  Pr""ary  races  became  fixed,  the  white  races  of 
glands,  the  eggs  ripen,  and  this  may  incite  them  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  region  moved  in 
to  seek  spawning  grounds  near  shore.  successive  waves  of  secular  migration  toward  the 

As  for  the  cause  which  guides  them  along  Atlantic.  The  Anglo-Saxon  people,  as  the  result 
their  accustomed  routes,  we  can  see  that  they  of  over-population  m  the  limited  area  between 
are  in  part  mechanical,  due  to  reflex  action,  '"^  mouth  of  the  Rhine  and  Elbe,  have  spread 
thermotropism,  etc.,  and  other  tropisms,  in  re-  over  the  world.  But  the  yellow  races  have  never 
sponse  to  changes  of  season,  etc. ;  lo  obvious  and  passed  far  west  of  their  present  habitat, 
safe  routes,  to  the  absence  of  physical  barriers,  Migrationj  in  Geological  Times,  or  Secular 
while  in  fact  they  are  guided  by  what  is  called  Migraliom.—  Owing  to  widespread  geographical 
the  homing  instinct,  .which  is  simply  the  result  of  changes  in  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  times  vast 
observation  and  memory.  If  a  limpet  or  crab  migrations  look  place.  Thus  the  elephant  order 
will  find  its  way  back  to  its  station,  how  much  which  it  is  now  supposed  originated  in  the  Eocene 
more  readily  should  so  keen  and  intelligent  a  epoch  in  Egypt,  emigrated  in  later  times  into 
creature  as  a  bird  be  able  to  retrace  its  flight  southeastern  Europe  and,  spreading  over  Asia, 
over  a  route  which  it  had  traveled  a  few  months  reached  North  America  by  way  of  what  is  now 
previous.  To  invoke  a  sixth  sense,  "the  sense  Bering  Strait,  then  a  bridge  of  dry  land,  finally 
of  direction,"  seems  quite  unnecessan'  consider-  passing  down  in  Pliocene  times  into  South  Atner- 
ing  the  bird's  keen  senses,  its  power  of  memory,  ica.  The  camel  family  originating  in  westers 
together  with  the  stimulus  of  the  approaching  North  America,  sent  waves  of  migration  into 
mating  season;  hence  we  need  not  regard  the  South  America,  and  also  into  Asia.  The  land- 
return  migratory  flights  as  especially  mysterious,  connection  between  what  is  now  North  America, 
A  bee  returns  lo  its  hive;  a  cat,  dog,  or  horse  Greenland.  Iceland  and  Europe-Asia,  allowed 
travels  back  long  distances  to  its  accustomed  of  further  migrations  and  interchanges  of  mam- 
baunts,  orientating  itself  by  the  simple  exercise  ma!s  and  doubtless  of  the  lower  animals.  For 
of  the  acute  senses  with  which  it  is  endowed,  example,  in  Miocene  times  America  borrowed 
plus  the  memory  of  land  marks  observed  along  the  bears,  deer  and  catUe  from  Eurasia,  but  sent 
the  way.  in  exchange  the  tapirs,  sabre-loothed  tiger,  rab- 

Migrations   of  other  .^mwaij.— Whales,   es-  bits  and  hares  lo  what  is  now   the  Old  World. 

peciaUy   the   sperm    whale,   have  their   regular  As  soon  as  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  connected 

migrations  along  the  northeastern  coast  of  North  North  and  South  America  extensive  inter-raigra- 

Amcnca  and  elsewhere,  to  and  from  the  polar  tions    took    place.    Many   of   our    insects,    and 

regions.     The   barren   ground   caribou   migrates  [,irds,  and  mammals  are  of  South  and  Central 


north  at  the  beginning  of  summer,  and  south-  American  origin.  In  the  southern  land  (Antarw- 
ward  m  autumn.  The  Arctic  fox  m  the  Tludson  togwa)  there  were  most  probably  during  the 
Bay  region  is  known  lo  retreat^  southward  in  Mesozoic  and  Ttrtiary  periods  land-connections 
October,  returning  northward  in  the  spring,  between  South  America  and  Africa,  and  be- 
There  are  also  cases  of  sporadic  and  sudden  t^^„  Africa  and  Australia,  and  possibly  there 
migratory  movements  >^„,^!l"'r^<^l='  '"""^'"f  was  a  great  antarctic  land  connecting  these  con- 
(q.v.),  rats,  mice  bison,  antelopes,  quaggas,  etc.  j^^.^"  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  g^^^j,  America  and  Aus- 
Among  inKCts  the  mipalory  locusts  come  to  ,;  ^^  movements  and  migrations  were 
mind.  The  Rocky  Mountain  locust  is  migratory  m  ^^  ^^^^^  j  ^ij^.p^^d  geographical  and  topo- 
eerlam  seasons  favorable  lo  the  species  when  over-  „,,„^-  „,  „!,„„„..  ;„„„i„^„  .w.  ^„^u„:,^  IZ 
production  occurs;  the  young  on  hatching,  after  5"^?J£'l„'=i'1"f"'Ji'I^  T^^^f'^^ 
fiaving  devoured  every  green  thing  at  hand,  are  *'"<^'  °",  ='"<'  '"!.^!:^'?f"*^"  °*  "^^  assemblages 
forcel,  when  becoming  winged  to  rise  in  enor-  °^  ?^""'  ?"t^T  °T".m'  .■  ^  ■  .r« 
mous  swarms  atid  sail  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  .  C""^"'}  ^'ZT' .T^  ^T'^]t^  '?  R'u' 
for  hundreds  of" miles  to  other  regions  wher^  t'on?'y  "L^n"*'^  ^^°?  '%^2  '  "i^i  *'" 
they  lay  Iheir  eggs.  The  next  year's  Irood  some-  w"tings  of  Baird,  Brewster,  Cooke,  Pahnen. 
times  returns  to  the  original  spawning  ground  to  "'^-  Alpheus  S.  PAocAan, 
lay  their  eggs.                                                               /.a/^  Professor  of  Zoo/ogy,  Broum  Uauiersilv. 
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HIQUEL  — MILAN 

Miguel,  Ttic-gel',  Dou  Uaria  Evsilsto,  Milan,  mTl'ar.  or  mMSn',  It3l7,  the  capital 
Portuguese  pretender,  son  of  John  VI.  of  For-  of  the  province"  of  Milan,  an  atchiepiscopal  city 
tueaJ;  b.  Lisbon  26  Oct.  1802;  d.  Caslle  Bronn-  on  the  Olona,  about  90  miles  by  rail  northeast 
bach,  Baden,  14  Nov.  1866.  He  was  brought  of  Turin.  It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  and  fer- 
up  in  Brazil,  and  upon  the  accession  of  hia  tile  plain  between  the  Adda  and  Ticino,  which 
lather  repeatedly  raised  rebellion  as  head  of  the  feed  several  canals,  one  of  which,  encircling  a 
Absolutists.  In  1826  after  his  father's  death  he  considerable  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  city, 
was  made  regent,  but  proclaimed  himself  king,  divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts.  The  town 
attempted  to  keep  Maria  dc  Gloria,  the  real  is  built  in  the  torrn  of  an  irregular  polygon,  and 
heir  to  the  throne,  who  had  been  offered  to  him  is  surrounded,  except  on  the  castle  side,  by  a 
in  marriage,  out. of  the  kingdom,  and  was  sue-  wall  or  rampart  called  the  Bastion^  encircled 
cessful  tintil  Dom  Pedro  of  Brazil  came  to  the  on  the  outside  by  a  fine  road  shaded  by  'chest- 
aid  of  his  daughter  Maria,  defeated  Miguel  and  nut-trees.  Suburbs  have  sprung  up  beyond  this 
forced  him  to  leave  Portugal.  Miguel  is  usually  circuit,  and  the  general  rail  way- station  is  aisc 
described  by  the  faction  hostile  to  him  as  ig-  outside.  The  city  is  entered  by  11  gates,  several 
norant,  vicious  and  drunken,  but  his  co-religion-  of  which  are  magnificent.  The  streets  leading 
ists  make  him  a  model  prince.  from   these   gates    are    wide,   well    paved,    and 

Mijatovich,  m«-ya'to-vTch,  Chedomine,  '''shted  and  traversed  by  electric  street  car  lin^; 
Servian  statesman  and  diplomat:  b.  Belgrade,  ™  lateral  streets  are  less  commodious.  The 
Servia,  1842.  He  was  educated  at  the  univer-  houses  are  budt  mostly  of  brick,  but  have  often 
sities  of  Munich,  Leipsic,  and  Ziirich,  and  in  ^  handsome  and  showy  exterior.  The  principal 
i86s  was  professor  of  political  economy  at  the  ?*>"==»  .'s  the  Corso  Vitiorio  Emanuele,  a  pro- 
High  College  of  Bdgrade.  In  1869  he  was  longation  of  the  new  and  handsome  Corso  V«i- 
geneial  secretary  in  the  ministry  of  finances  ^'^-  to?«her  leading  from  the  cathedral  to  the 
and  has  continued  in  public  life.  He  has  been  Porta  Venezia ;  other  good  streets  are  the  Corso 
a  senator  since  1875.  minister  of  finance,  com-  P?rta  Romana,  Via  Torino,  Via  Dante,  etc. 
nierce,  foreign  affairs,  delegate  to  various  in-  The  chief  square  is  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  in 
temational  conferences  and  ambassador  to  which  stands  the  Duomo  or  cathedral;  and 
England  in  1884,  to  Ruriania  in  1894  and  again  another  is  the  Piazza  dellaScala.  Besides  fine 
to  England  1805-1000.  public   gardens    (Giardini   PubbhciJ    there   is   a 

^/„2l  *^^^,    '■«''"i'^'M^iV'*'   1''      >K  previously  the  site  Of  the  Citadel  and  connected 

S llr^   Tr^P^r*  '      ^1     15°^..      ™      r*  works.    This  has  been  finely  laid  out  and  planted. 

•Sublime  Portias  used  of  the  Ottoman  sultan  ^^^   ^„    ^^^-f^^-^^    ^^^^   and   mound   have    been 

i^lp"ir?^°^^^«t™,j;?hi,™t^'"^"wh  co'^strueted.    Adjoining  these  is  an  amphithe- 

iirdge  from  the  gateway  of  his  palace,  at  which  ^^y       (  containing   30,000    specUtors. 

fie  did  justice.     The  word  mikado  was  never  -^^  castle -recently   restored    and    now   con- 

osed.  as  a   serrate  title   for   a   spiritual   ruler;  ^  ;             museum  of  art  and  antiquities- 

the  mcorrect  id^  to  the  contrary  results  from  f            ^           j^                     id       ^^  the   opposite 

the  well-known  historical  fact  that  much  of  the  ^^^^\  ^^e  Porta   Sempione  with  the  fine'^^rco 

tanporal  power  of  the  mikado  was  long  usurped  ,Sen,pione  or  Arco  della  Pace,  a  triumphal  arch 

bj  shoguna  or  generals,  who,  however,  always  ^f  Jjj,^  marble 

5?™"^i'^V^'^   '^*"'!^  ^'l^'^  ^Z".  ^IT  Among  the  public  edifices  of  Milan  the  first 

ti»e   mikado.    The  present   m.fcido,    Mutsuhito  j^^^   ^^         ^^  ,i,e   Duomo   or  cathedral,   a 

i^•^C^^^'' ^"^  '"'■  i'1?-^\u*  ■?.', ''JtV-r"!!*^  magnificent  structure,   inferior  in  magnitude  to 

dates  back  to  660  b.c.  ;  of  him  the  title  "Mikado"  St   Peter's  at   Rome    but  in   some  respects  not 

is  less  i«ed  than  Tcnshi  Sama.  'Son  of  Heav-  ^^  unworthy  rival,    it  is  built  of  white  marble, 

en,>  or  Shu-jo,  -Supreme  Master."    See  Japan,  ^„j  t^jj^gh  exhibiting  a  somewhat  incongruous 

Hllan   (mTl'an)   I,  Obrenoviteh,  0-br6n'6-  mixture  of  styles,  in  which  the  ancient  Gothic 

vTch,   king  of   Servia:  b.   Jassy,   Moldavia,  23  occasionally  gives   way   to   the   modem   Italian, 

Aug,  1854;  d.  Vienna  11  Feb.  1901.     In  187a  he  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  ecclesiastical  edi- 

1>^!an  to  govern  as  Prince  Milan  IV.  He  de-  fices  in  the  world.    The  Duomo  in  its  present 

dared   war  against  Turkey,   suzerain  power  of  form   was   commenced   in   1387,  and   is   not  yet 

Servia,  in   1876,  but   was  consistently  defeated,  entirely  completed.     Its  form  is  that  of  a  Latin 

and  gained  peace  and  security  only  by  Russian  cross,  divided  into  five  naves,  terminated  by  an 

interference.    Having  participated  in  the  Russo-  octagoaal  apsis,  and  supported  by  52  octagonal 

Turkish  war,  Servia  was  recognized  as  indepen-  pilasters   of^  uniform   size,    except   four,   which, 

dent   in    1878,   and   in   l88a   prtx;laimed   itself   a  having  to  bear  the  cupola,  are  larger.     Around 

kingdom,  with   Milan  as   rufer.     In   1885,  upon  the   exterior   are  4,500  niches,   of   which   above 

the   union   of    Bulgaria    and   Eastern    Rumeiia,  3,000  are  already  occupied  by  statues ;  in  the  in- 

Milan  made  an  invasion  of  Bulgaria,  but  was  terior   everything  is  of  the  most  imposing  and 

Suickly  driven  back,  and  defeated  at  Siivnitza  in  gorgeous    description.    Among    the    other    re- 

ervia.   This  time  Austria  intervened  to  save  his  markable  edifices  are  the  church  of  Sant'  Am- 

throne.    On  6  March  1889  he  abdicated  and  pro-  brogio,    founded   by    St.    Ambrose   in    387,   and 

claimed  his  son  Alexander  king  under  the  re-  though  completely  repaired  in  1631^  still  retain- 

gency   of  himself.    In   1893  he   renounced   the  ing  much  of  its  original  form,  and  containing 

regeuCT  and  took  the  title  Count  Takovo,  and  many  relics  of  the  ancient  building  embedded 

in  1898  was  made  generalissimo  of  the  Servian  in    its   walls;    the   churches    of    Sant'    Eustor- 

antQ',   though   soon    deprived   of  the   post   and  gio,    San    Lorenzo,    Santa    Mrffia    della   Grazie, 

banished    from    Servian   territory.     In    J875   he  with   a   cupola   and   sacristy   by   Bramante,   and 

married   Natalie  Kechko,  daughter  of  Colonel  the  celebrated   *Last  Supper'   by  Leonardo  da 

Kcchko  of  the  Russian  army,  from  whom  he  Vinci;  Santa  Maria  della  Passione,  a  majestic 

was  afterward  divorced  edifice,  with  excellent  paintings  and  a  magnifi- 
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ient  mausoleum;  San  Paolo;  San  Carlo  Bor-  cities  practised  prodiu:ed  a  reaction,  and  in  1 167 
romeo,  etc  Among  the  palaces  are  the  Palazzo  the  famous  Lconbard  League  was  farmed  St 
Reale  or  La  Corte,  adorned  with  numerous  fres-  Pontita,  and  among  other  important  results 
coes_  and  surmounted  by  a  lofty  tower;  the  succeeded  in  bringing  hack  the  Milanese;  and 
arch! episcopal  palaceg  adjoining  the  cathedral;  the  city  a^in  rebuilt  became  even  more  popu- 
the  Palazzo  di  Comando  Milicare;  the  Palazzo  lous  and  influential  than  before.  It  long  con- 
Marine^  now  the  Municipio,  a  colossal  structure;  tinued,  however,  to  be  torn  by  internal  factions, 
the  Palazzo  Ciarii,  completed  in  1861,  and  headed  by  the  leading  nobility,  among  whom 
adorned  with  heads  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  Gari-  the  Visconti  at  last  gained  the  ascendency,  and 
baldi,  etc;  and  the  Palazzo  di  Brera  or  Dcllc  ruled  it  from  1395  tiH  '417-  They  were  suc- 
Scienze  Lettere  ed  Arte,  containing  the  Pina-  ceeded  by  the  Sforzas,  whose  rule  ended  in 
coteca  or  picture-^llery,  with  a  very  valuable  1535.  Milan  passed  next  into  the  possession  of 
collection  of  paintings  and  statuary,  and  con-  the  Spaniards.  At  the  close  of  the  war  of  Suc- 
taining  also  the  library  of  the  Academy,  300,000  cession  it  was  allotted  to  Austria  (1714).  Under 
volumes.  Besides  this  library  Milan  possesses  Bonaparte  it  became  the  capital  of  the  Cisalpine 
the  Ambrosian  Library,  the  earliest,  and  still  Republic,  of  the  Italian  Republic,  and  of  the 
one  of  the  most  valuable  public  libraries  in  Eu-  Italian  Kingdom.  In  1815  it  was  restored  to 
rope.  There  is  also  a  valuable  museum  of  nat-  Austria,  and  continued  the  capital  of  the 
ural  history,  a  conservatory  of  music,  a  military  Austro- Italian  Kingdom  until  1S59,  when  by 
college,  a  theological  seminary,  and  a  veterinary  the  Peace  of  Villafranca  Lombardy  was  ceded 
school  The  principal  structure  erected  in  re-  to  Piedmont  Pop.  about  500,000. 
cent  times  is  the  Galleria  Vittorio  Emanuele,  a  HiUta,  mi'lan.  Mo.,  town,  county-seat  of 
kind  of  covered  street  connectmg  the  Piazza  del  Sullivan  County;  on  the  Quincy,  O.  &  K.  C. 
Dupmo  with  the  Piazza  of  La  Scala  Theatre,  and  the  Chicago,  B,  &  K.  C.  R.R-'s;  about  lOO 
It  IS  320  yards  long  conUms  handsome  shops,  ^n^^  ^^^  by  north  of  Saint  Joseph.  It  is  in 
and  IS  adorned  with  34  statues  of  celebrated  an  agricultural  and  stock-raising  region,  and 
luiwns.  Milan  has  a  numlwr  of  theatres,  j^  (he  vicinity  of  bituminous  coal  fields.  The 
among  which  that  called  La  Scala  takes  pre-  ^hief  manufactures  are  flour  and  lumber.  Milan 
cedence,  accominodating  3/ao  spectators.  The  jg  ^he  headquarters  of  a  division  of  the  Quincy, 
principal  benevolent  endowments  are  the  Ospe-  Qmaha  &  Kansas  City  railroad,  and  the  shops 
dale  Maggiore,  richlv  endowed,  and  occupying  '  ■■  ■  ,  .  .  f  ■,  ^.'  .  ,  . 
a  vast  range  of  buildings  in  the  Gothic  style, 
with  accommodation  for  2,000  patients ;  several 

other  hospitals  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  or  the  ,,.,  _  .,  .  _.,  _ 
reception  of  the  poor;  and  a  vast  lazaretto  just  ,.  "itan,  lenn.,  city  in  Gibson  County;  on 
outside  the  rampart  Since  it  formed  part  of  ^Ji^  ."''""'^  Central  and  the  Loms/il'j  &  N. 
United  Italy  no  town  has  more  rapidly  in-  R-R-  a.i  about  95  miles  northeast  of  Memphis. 
creased  in  commercial  and  industrial  activity  It  's  in  an  agricultural  and  lumbering  region; 
than  Milan.  The  spinning  and  throwing  of  silk  the  principal  products  are  cotton  and  fruit  The 
employ  a  large  number  of  hands.  Other  im-  "^.[l^  manufacturing  establishments  arc  flour- 
portant  articles  of  manufacture  are  machinery,  ""'I's,  fruit-cannmg  works  cotton  gins  and  bar- 
locomotives  and  raUway  cars,  boilers,  dectrical  "'  factory.  It  has  a  college  and  good  schools, 
apparatus,    tobacco,   cotton,    lace,   carpets,    hats,  PPD-  ^.7O0. 

earthenware,   white-lead,  jewelry,    etc    Besides  Milan    Decree,    issued    by    Napoleon    I., 

these,  com,  rice,  cheese,  and  wines  are  the  princi-  at  Milan,  18  Feb.  1801,  cutting  off  Great  Britain 

Eal  articles  of  trade.     It  is  the  see  of  an  arch-  from  all  connection  with  the  Continent, 

ishop,   the   seat   of   courts    of   primary   resort,  Miia„    aUct,   issued   by   Constantine   the 

criminal  and  mercantile  courts,  and  a  court  of  Great  at  Milan,  313  a-ix.  granting  toleration  to 

appeal   for  a  1   Lombardy     The  Umted   States  Christianity    and    all    other    religions    in    the 

It  represented  by  a  consul.     _  Roman   empire. 

The  fonndrtion  of  Milan  is  attributed  to  the  -,.,     ,          v.      ^        t     «   t     -j-»      1.-    =» 

Insubrian   Gauls;   but  the  first  distinct  notice  .  Mdairfs  7  PnentM,  Jos«  Ja^to,   ho-si 

of  it  occurs  321  B.C.,  when  it  was  subdued  by  P'^*^"  *"  ""^-'^V'  ^  ^wan  tas,   Cuban  poet: 

the  Romans,  under  whom  it  acquired  so  much  b-   Matanzas   16   Aug.    1814;   d.   there   14   Nov 

importance,  that  in  the   division  of  the   empire  '863.    He   was   «"-taugh^   being  a  poor  clerk 

attributed    to    Constamine    the    Great    it    ranks  ^"d   '""  »  blacksmith's  helper.     Bu    when  he 

as  the  second  city  of  Italy.    In  the  middle  of  f.^^  '9  fPTi"       '  lV,^r  Wf"  Published,  and. 

the  5th  century  it  was  sacked  by  the  Huns  under  bis  excellent  drama,  <E1  Conde  Alarcos     which 

Attila,  and  a^in  in  the   following  century  by  appeared  in    838   won  h-m  a  comfortable  p«mi- 

«ieG.th3.    Greater  horrors  yet  a^ited  it;  and  t'T     w"''    other    plays    followed,    notabW 

Ae  Goths,  who  had  been  driven  out  by  Bdisar-  'Una    Intriga    paternal.*     But    h.s    «.rl)-    harrf- 

U  having  regained   possession   by   t£e   aid  of  jb.ps   had   undermined  his   reason;   he   traveled 

t^  Burgiidiaw,  gave  It  up  to  thi  flames,  and  ^"^  "^''^^  '^  tje  United  States  and  m  Europ« 

mt    alm^  all    itf  inhabitants    to    the    sword.  "" /^  ^?"*  J^'   ""<*,  ^^'  ■'"=  ?f"J^?„'-" 

Having  been  rebuilt  it  again  became  very  flour-  melancholia  broken  onhr  ocrasional!y,^mtelh- 

Shing   under  the   Loml^   and   Charlcmagnt  «="'    ""erary   effort     Consult   the    biop^phical 

Arrogance  grew  with  its  prosperity,  and  Milan  sketch  m  the   'North  American   Review'    for 

lorded    it    so   haughtily    over    the  neighboring  '°49- 

towns  and  republics,  that  in  I162,  when  the  Em-  Milazzo,   me-latso,   or   Melazio,   Sicily,  a 

peror  Frederick  I^  whose  supremacy  it  refused  fortiiied  seaport  city  in  the  province  of  Messina, 

to  acknowledge  had  resolved  to  take  summary  on  a  promontory  21  miles  by  rail  west  of  Mes- 

Tcngeance,   the  inhabitants   of   Pavia,   Cremona,  sina.     It  has  a  good   harbor   and   carries   on   a 

Lodi,  Como,  and  Nov»ra  eagerly  hastened  to  trade  in  fruit,  wine,  cattle,  fish,  and  sulphur, 

the  task,  and  razed  it-to  the  ground.    The  cru-  Milazzo  is  the  ancient  JJylfc  off^  which  i-  """ 
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B.C.  the  Romans  won  a  great  sea-fight  over  the  (Pythium  debaryanum) ,  downy  mildew  of  the 

Carthaginians.     Here    also    Garibaldi,    20    July  grape     {Plasmopara    Mlicota),    radish    mildew. 

i860,   with   3,500   men,   defeated   7,000   Neapoli-  also  found  on  other  members  of  the  Cntciferm 

tans,   and    compelled   the   garrison    to    evacuate  (Cystopui  Candidas),  melon  and  cucumber  mil- 

the  fortress.  dew    {Plasmopara  cubenzis)    and   onion  mildew 

Milturn,  William  Henry,   American  cler-  {Peronospora  sclileideniana). 
g>-raan:  b.  Philadelphia  26  Sept.   l8»3;  d.  Santa  The   rusts   and   smuts   which   are   sometimes 

Barbara,   Cal.,   10  April   1903.    At  5  he  suffered  "''™    mildews    are    discussed    elsewhere.     The 

an    accident    which    caused    partial    and    finally  mildews,   so-called,   which  appear   upon  leather, 

complete    loss    of   sight     He    was    educated    at  wall-paper,   cloth,   etc.,   belong   to  various   other 

Illinois    College     (Jacksonville,    III.)  ;    in     1843  groups.     Smce    they    are    generally    seen    only 

became    a    Methodist    itinerant    preacher;    was  where    dampness   prevails,   especially   in   cellars 

largely   active   in   the    South;   and    for   a   time  ^"^  closed  rooms  or  houses,   they  may  be  pre- 

had  charges   at   Montgomery  and   Mobile,   Ala.  "ented  more  or  less  efl'ectually  by  the  adequate 

In   184s  he   was  elected  chaplain  of  the  House  ventilation  of  such   places.     And  having  gained 

of   Representatives,   and   he   served   as   such   in  ^  foothold  in  these  places  they  may  be  destroyed 

1853,    1885    and    188?.     In    1893    he    was    made  by   liberal   applications   of  whitewash,   in  which 

chaplain  of  the  Senate.     He  lectured  with  sue-  copper  sulphate  or  sulphur  have  been  mixed,  or 

cess  throughout  the  United   States  and  in   1859  where   this   cannot   be   applied,   by   burning  sul- 

in   Great   Britain.     He  was  generally  known  as  P""""  '"  *"^  closed  quarters.    This  last  remedy 

the  "blind  preacher  "     Among  his  writings  are  ■  ""^y  also  be  used  where  cloth  is  attacked.    Awn- 

•Rifie,    Axe,   and    Saddle-Bags'     (1857);    'Ten  'ngs,  sails,  etc.,  should  be  thoroughly  dry  before 

Years  of  Preacher  Life'   (1859)  ;  and   'Pioneers  ''«"£    stored    or    folded    for    any    considerable 

and   People  of  the   Mississippi   Valley'    (i860),  '™e-     They  may  also   be   soaked  in   a   solution 

all  based  on  his  Western  experiences.  °^  copper  sulphate  and  then  dried.    Until  this 

ing  to  the  group  Erynphacea,  the  powdery  or        .  ,       f 

true  mildews,  and   Peronosporacete,   the   downy  "  ,',,      ,,  "  .„  ,  .  „ 

or  false  mildews;  loosely,  many  plant  diseases,  *"*    (Latin    mille,    a    thousand,    3    Roman 

especially  the  rusts  and  smuts  of  cereals,  and  '"'le  being  1,000  paces),  a  measure  of  lenj^h  or 

some  not  ot  fungous  origin ;  vaguely,  molds  of  distance.    The  English  statute  inile,  fix«i  in  the 

any  kind  upon   preserved   fruit,  clothing,   walls,  '^'8"  "'  Queen  Elizabeth,  is   i,j6o  yards.     The 

or  other  materials,  the  origin  of  which  is  more  geographical  mile,  which  is  commonly  used  by 

or  less  organic.    The  powdery  mildews  develop  '^e  navigators  of  all  nations,  is  one  sixtieth  part 

mostly  upon  the  outside  of  the  host  plants,  which  <>'  *  degree  at  the  equator.     In  many  countries 

they  enter  only  by  means  of  their  sucking  or-  *"«  kilometre  (kilometer)  now  holds  the  same 

gans     of     attachment     (haiistoria).     In     warm  position  as  the  English  statute  mile  in  Britain. 

weather  they   develop  innumerable   spores   upon  ^"^  lollowing  are  some  of  the  principal  stan- 

erect    branches   and   later   produce   thick-walled  ^^^^  °*   miles   or   leaguea   which   are   or   have 

resting   spores   which   germinate   in   the   spring,  been  m  use  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe: 

Upon  the  host  plants  they  usually  appear  as  a  Kiloniitre i,«].t7>rds. 

sort  of  bloom,   but   later  they  often  cause  dis-  {'."j*"'   Komm  mile i,|h        ^ 

toriion  of  the  leaves  and  not  infrequently  the  E^ilJh  sTa'l^m'ile?::::::;:::::!;?!;       " 

death  of  tiie  host     Being  mainly  upon  the  sur-  TuBcin    mile ilsss 

face  they  may  be  combated  with  any  fungicide  Al!?'"'i,  ^""'^i  '"^ '''H       « 

(q.v.),  and  often  with  sulphur,  either  in  the      ilSiP.?^miS..™.  :::::::::::::::i;«l:4  - 

form  of  powder  or  vapor   (not  burned)  evap-  Irish  mile 1,140       " 

orated   without  flame.    This  method  is   widely  w^h  H^^  G^ISdsi) i'tl       " 

practised    in    greenhouses.     Some    of    the    best  Frmch  l^pie. .: .!"!!'.!!'ll8So        " 

known  arc  rose  mildew   (Spherrolheca  pannosa),  Portagant   league Zj6o        " 

gooseberry  mildew   {S.  mors-uva).  hop  mildew  fT ™d*", 'triguT     ttlt        " 

{S.  castasnei),  cherry,  pear  and  apple  mildew  Spanish  league  (cammoa) ^41!       " 

{Podosp^TO  oxycantha),  wheat  mildew    (Ery-  German  geographicsl  mile 8.ii].6      |J 

sipha  grammis),  and  grape  mildew   {Uncinula  oid°P?uM?»n  ille        s'ai?       " 

spiralis).  Danish  mile '.'...'.'.'.'....'.  '.i,i4t         "^ 

The  downy  mildews  all  live  within  the  tis-  Swin  mile .^ ^isj       || 

sues  of  the  host  pWt,  appearing  outside  the  Swedi'st  mae,"'?i!iii!!!"miiil7oo       " 

sur&ce    only    when    producmg    summer    spores  ™.      c     i-  ..    ^  »  1         -i     ■  tt  j   ■ 

(conidia)  which  usually  give  a  downy  appear-  The  English  statute  mile  is  generally  used  m 

ance  to  the  infected  spots.    The  resting  spores  the  United  States. 

are  produced  internally  and  make  their  escape  Mileage,  a  term  used  in  the  United  States, 
in  the  following  season  when  the  tissues  of  the  for  fees  paid  to  certain  officials,  such  as  mem- 
host  (leaf  or  other  part  infected)  have  de-  bers  of  Congress,  of  State  legislatures,  special 
cayed.  They  cannot  be  combated  like  the  pre-  commissioners  and  others,  for  their  traveling 
ceding,  because  of  their  habit  of  feeding  in-  expenses,  at  so  much  per  mile.  The  system 
temally.  Fungicides  (q.v.)  may  be  applied  to  has  led  to  gross  abuses,  each  senator  and  rep- 
prevent  attacks,  however,  and  this,  together  with  resentative  estimating  for  himself  the  distance 
the  destruction  of  leaves  in  autumn  and  general  he  had  traveled.  There  is  now  a  fixed  table  of 
cleanness  of  the  premises  are  believed  to  be  the  mileage,  and  the  total  annual  cost,  for  both 
only  safeguards.  Among  the  best  known  and  liouses  of  Congress,  is  nearly  $150,000.  In  ell 
most  destructive  are;  Potato  rot,  blight,  or  countries  of  Europe,  except  Great  Britsin,  the 
mildew  (Phytopkthora  infesSans),  lettuce  mil-  same  system  prevails  with  regard  to  members 
dew     {Bremia    lactuea'),    damping-off    fungus  of  the  popnltr  chambers,  at  least,  they  beiog 
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paid  either  their  travelinjr  expenses  «r  a  fixed  were  led  by  him  and  ofher  chiefs.    In  Decem- 

annoal  sum.     The  term  mileage  is  also  applied  ber   1877,  after  a  forced  march  over  a  distance 

in  the  United  States  to  railroad  transportation,  of    more    than    160    miles,    he    captured    Chief 

sold   in   tickets  good   for   1,000  miles   of  travel.  Joseph    and    his    tribe   of    Nei    Perces   after   a 

These   tickets    are    issued    in    book    form,    con-  hard- fought    battle    of    four    days    in    northern 

venient  for  the  pocket,  and  are  known  to  trav-  Montana ;   in   1878  he  intercepted   and  captured 

elers   as   mileage  books.     In   1903,   a   system   of  Elk    ffom   and    his   band    on   the   edge   of   the 

interchangeable     mileage    tickets     were    issued,  Yellowstone   Park.     In   1886  he  subjugated  and 

good    for   transportation    on   any   one   of    eight  forced  to  surrender  Geronimo,  Natchez  and  the 

difierent  railroad  lines  in  the  Eastern  States.  hand  of  Apaches  that  had  made  a  large  portion 

Milclli,  Domenico,  d6-m3'ne.k6  me-lel'le  "*  *''«  Southwest,  uninhabitable,  thus  restoring 
(•CONIE  Di  Lara"),  Italian  poet:  b.  Catanzaro.  P«ce  and  prosperity  to  Arizona  and, New  Mex- 
Italy,  1841.  He  was  educated  for  the  priest-  "=<?■  /"f  *»1  =r^'«/  "P  »  .^'f  *"""  )"'"^- 
hood,  but  finding  literature  more  to  his  liking  «ived  the  thanks  of  the  legislatures  of  Kan- 
turned  his  attention  to  writing,  which  is  in  sub-  f^^'  Montana,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona^  Later 
ject  of  a  paganish  character,  and  he  is  one  of  ^"^  .^"''^^  ^""^  Indian  troubles  iti  the  Dakotas. 
the  leaders  of  the  class  called  yeristi.  Among  f^^'J^i  '"^  couptn-  from  a  serious  war  that 
his  works  are:  <In  8iovinezza>  (1873):  'Otfi  had  threatened  it  foryears.  In  1894  he  was  in 
pagane'  C'879)  ;  'H  rapimento  di  Elena>  command  of  the  United  Stales  troops  sent  to 
riRHi'i  ■   <VorAf  ■.i^r.r-r.i    CiHHri  Chicago  at  the  time  of  the  railroad  strike:  and 

w-,'      X             TT          '^  ,^'-.         ^  in  October   189s  succeeded  to  the  command  of 

Miles,  George  Henry,  American  dramatist:  t(,e   United    States    army.    He   represented    the 

b.    Baltimore,    fid,.    31    July    1824:    d.    Thorn-  g^my  at   the   scene  of  the   Turco-Grecian   war, 

brook.   Md„   23   July   1871      He   was   graduated  ^nj    ^t    Queen    Victoria's    Diamond   Jubilee    in 

from   Mount    St.    Mary  s   CoUege,    Emmitsburg,  ,8p^_     [„    ,3^    i,^    conducted    the    brief    cam- 

Md.,  and   practised   law   m   Baltimore, for   sev-  pajgn   ;„    Porto   Rico   with   ability,  taking  po»- 

era!  years,  after  which  he  devoted  himself  to  session  of  the  island  with  trifling  loss;  and  in 

literature.     In      1850     his      'Mohamined'      was  June  1900  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieulen- 

Bwarded   the   $1,000   offered   by   Edwm    Forr^t  mt -general.     In  December  1901  he  was  officially 

for  the  best  drama  by  an  American  author.     In  reprimanded    for    publicly    expressing    his    ap- 

1859    he    w»s    appointed    professor    of    English  provai  of  Admiral  Dewey's  report  on  the  Schley 

literature  at   Mount   St.   Mary  s   College,   where  ^ase.     In  1903  he  made  a  tour  of  inspection  to 

he   remained   until  his  death.     His  works  com-  the  Philippines,  and  on  his  return  filed  a  report 

prise:    'Senor  Valiente     (1859) ,"   'Christine,  a  which  called  forth  considerable  controversy  by 

Troubadours  Song'    (1866);  <Abu  Hassan  the  jts  denunciation  of  some  of  the  abuses  he  had 

Wag'   (i368),  etc.  found  in  the  conduct  of  military  affairs  there. 

Hiles,   Nelson   Appleton,   American   army  In    August    1903    he    was    retired    from    active 

officer :  b.  Westminster,  Mass.,  8  Aup.  1839.     He  service.     He    has    written    'Personal    Recollec- 

was   a   clerk   in   a   Boston   mercantile   house   at  tions'   (i8g6)  ;  'Military  Europe'  (1898), besides 

the  outbreak  of  the  Civii  War  in  1861 ;  and  left  magazine  articles  and  official  military  reports, 

his  business  to  raise  a  company  of  volunteers,  Milw   O'Reilly.     See     Hauini,      Charles 

and    enter   the   army   as   lieutenaiit   iti   the   22d  Gjjaham 

Massachusetts   regiment     In   1862  he  was  pro-  _,.,    '.                ,,,,.,                            ,  ,  . 

moted  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  commanding  the  Mileawns,    mi-  e  ahl-ani,    or    mi-ig'zhanz, 

61st  New   York  regiment     He  was  engaged  in  early  colonists  of  Ireland,  a  portion   of  whose 

the  battles  of  the  PeniosuU,  before  Richmond,  inhabitants,    according    to    Irish    tradition    or 

and  at  AntieUm,  and  in  every  battle  of  the  '*«'°'*' »^^  descended  from  Milesiiw,  a  fabulous 

Army  of  the  Potomac,  with  one  exception,  until  !"«?  of  Spam,   whose  two  sons  conquered  the 

the    surrender   of    Lee    at    Appomattox     Court  island    several    thousand    years    before    Chnst, 

House.    He  was  distinguished  in  the  battles  of  "**''''^'''^j.=.  °™  nobility.    This  vras  the  last 

Fair     Oaks.     Malvern     Hill,     Fredericksburg,  ?*  *"=   traditional  prehistonc  colonizations  of 

Chancellorsville.       Wilderness,       Spottsylvania  "«and. 

Court  House,  Reams  Station,  Richmond  Cam-  Miletus,  mi-Je'tiis,  Asia  Minor,  an  ancient 

paign  of  1864,  and  many  other  important  battles  city  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Meander  on  the 

of  the  war;  and,  at  one  time,  at  the  age  of  25,  Latmic  Gulf,  which,  inhabited  b^  Carians,  was 

was    in   command   of   the    Second   army   corps,  in    existence    prior   to   the   colonization    of   the 

numbering  25,000  men.    He  was  wounded  three  coast  by  the  lonians.    The  lonians  are  said  to 

times,  most  severely  at  the  battle  of  Chancel'  have  taken  forcible  possession  of  the  town,  mas- 

lorsville.     In  May  1864  he  was  promoted  briga-  sacred  the  men,  and  taken  the  women  as  their 

dier-general,  and  in  1865  major-general  of  vol-  wives.    The  extent  of  the  harbors  of  Miletus, 

unteers.  one  of  which  could  contain  a  large  fleet,  socHi 

At  the  dose  of  the  war  he  entered  the  regu-  raised  the  town  in  the  hands  of  the  lonians  to 
lar  army,  and  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  a  place  of  importance,  and  it  became  one  of  ttie 
40th  United  States  infantry ;  and  attained  the  first  cities  and  republics  of  Asia  Minor.  Its 
rank  of  brigadier -general  in  1880,  and  of  major-  commerce  covered  the  Mediterranean,  and  ex- 
general  in  1890.  He  successfullj"  conducted  tended  to  the  Atlantic.  It  had  upward  of  75 
several  important  campaigns  against  the  In-  colonies,  most  of  which  were  on  the  coasts  of 
dians,  and  did  much  to  open  up  for  civilization  the  Euxinc.  On  the  rise  of  the  Lydian  king- 
large  portions  of  the  West.  In  1874  and  1875  <loin  repeated  attempts  were  made  to  conquer  it. 
be  defeated  the  Cbeyennes,  Kiowas,  and  It  finally  recognized  the  sovereignty  of  Crcesus, 
Comanches  in  the  Staked  Plains  country;  he  and  paid  tribute.  A  similar  arrangement  was 
also  subju^ted  the  hostile  Sioux  and  other  made  with  Cyrus,  which  saved  it  the  calamities 
Indians  tn  Montana,  driving  Sitting  Bull  across  of  a  contest  with  the  Persians.  Civil  dissension, 
the  frontier  and  breaking  up  the  bands  that  however,    had    long   been    rife.    The    Persians  i 
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were  compelled  to  intervene,  and  committed  MUford,  N.  H.,  town,  in  Hillaboro  County; 
the  government  to  the  most  peaceable  land-own-  on  Souhegaii  River,  and  on  the  Boston  &  M. 
ers.  The  city  revolted  against  the  Persians  Soo  and  the  Fitchburg  R.R.'s;  about  7^  miles  south 
B.C.  It  was  taken  by  storm  494  ac,  was  plun-  by  west  from  Concord,  and  15  miles  southwest 
dered,  and  the  inhabitants  massacred  or  trans-  of  Manchester.  The  chief  industries  are  con- 
ported.  It  recovered  its  independence  in  479  nected  with  manufacturing,  quarrying  granite. 
B.C.,  after  the  battle  of  Mycale.  It  yielded  for  a  lumbering,  and  agriculture.  The  principal 
time  to  the  supremacy  of  Athens,  but  ultimately  manufactures  are  flour,  leather,  lumber,  piano 
threw  off  the  yoke.  It  stood  an  assault  by  keys,  harnesses,  furniture,  quarry  machinery, 
Alexat-der  the  Great  334  b-c,  part  of  the  city  soap,  paper  boxes,  wagons,  and  carriages,  and 
was  destroyed,  but  the  conqueror  did  not  intei-  dairy  products.  The  trade  is  in  the  manufac- 
fere  with  its  government.  From  the  time  of  tured  articles,  farm  products,  and  granite.  Pop. 
its  subjugation  by  the  Persians  it  had  never  re-  (1910)   3,939. 

covered   its   early   importance;   but   it  still   con-  Milford,     Pa.,    town,    county-seat    of    Pike 

tmued    to    enjoy    some    commercial    prosperity  County;    on   the   Delaware    River,    and   on   the 

under  the  Romans  until  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  EHe  railroad;  about  45  miles  east  of  Scranton 

who  visited  it  twice,  as  recorded  in  Acts  xx.  17  and  8  miles  southwest  of  Port  Jervis.     It  is 

and   2   Tim.   iv.   20.     It   was   finally   taken   and  situated   in   a   portion   of   the   Delaware   Valley 

destroyed    i^y    the     Turks.     From    the    change  noted  for  its  beautiful  and  picturesque  scenery, 

made  on  the  coast  by  the   deoosits  of  the  river  The    Sawkill    Falls   and    the    Cliffs   are    in    the 

the  site  of  the  city  was  with  difficulty  excavated  vicinity,    and   on   the    northwest    and    south   of 

by  the  Berlin  Museum  in  1899.  and  the  founda-  the  town  are  mountains.    Three  miles  south  are 

tJons  of  various  parts  of  the  city  exposed.  the   falls   of  the   Raymonds   Kill   and    14   miles 

Mil'foil,  or  MiUefoiL     See  Yabsow.  V^f^  "7  *\J?,""/'.'  ^^^  ^'^<^1.'*  ^'"'d  ^"^''' 

«.,,     J         ~,„      ,     ^                           .      „  k'"  creeks.     Milford  is  one  of  the  pre-Revotu- 

Milford,    milford     Conn.,    town     in    New  tionary  places,  but  it  was  not  made  a  separate 

Haven    County;    at    the    mouth    of    Wepowaug  township  until  1800.     It  is  a  favorite  resort  for 

River,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  and  on  the  New  hunting  parties.     Many  of  the  legends  and  sto- 

York,    N.    H.    &    H.    railroad;    about    10   miles  ries  connected  with  the  place  may  be  found  in 

southwest  of  New  Haven,    The  place  was  set-  .pjke    County    Ballads,'    by    E.    Mott.      Pop. 

tied    by_  people    ^om    Wethersfield    and    New  about  ooo.     In  summer  the  population  is  over 

Haven  m   1639.     The  Indian   village  was  called  6,000. 

Wepowage.    Milford    became    a    part    of    the  '   „.,,    j    ,,,  ,                       .  .            in 

•Colony  of  New  Haven"  in   1644.   and  in   1664  .      J**"?'^'  ^J^^S  1  '."/m-i/Ttt°^   ^'""' 

the   town   became   a   part   of   COTneclicut.     The  lijokeshire  on  the  celebrated  Milford  Haven,  one 

chief  industries  are  oyster  cultivation,  farming,  °f  ^^^.   safest,,  deepest,  and  inost  capacious  har- 

aeed-growing,    the    manufacturing   of   electrical  b°"  m  Britam,  to  ""'"fa  deep  indentation  in 

supplies,  telephone  apparatus,  sh^s,  straw  hats,  *=  southwest  coast  cif  the  county.     The  haven 

and   silverware.    It   has  a   beautiful,    well-kept  'fetches  about  10  miles  from  east  to  west,  with 

park,  several  fine  churches  and  school  buildings,  I    breadth    of    from    one    to    two    miles,    and 

and  the  Taylor  Library,  vrfiich  has  about  10,000  ""-anches   off   into   numerous   bays,   creeks    and 

volumes.     In   1889,  on  the  250th  anniversary  of  '^^''^^^■.     The  lar^st  vessels  can  enter  and  put 

the  settlement  of  Milford,  a    Memorial   Bridge  '?  ^e^  m  any  wind  or  at  any  tide  more  expedi- 

was  etetted.     Pop.  (1910)  4,366.  t.ously  than   from   almost  any  other  Iwge  har- 

M-ifc.  J      r.  T     »            ■1.'     .        J    t7  Dor  in  Great  Bntain,  and  it  has  long  been  pro- 

MUford,    Del.    town     m    Kent   and    Sussex  j  ,„  ^^^^  UxMatA  the  eastern  seat  of  the 

counties;  on  I^spilhon  River^nd  on  the  Phila-  transatlantic   trade,   as   bringing  London   nearer 

delphia,B.&W.  railroad;  about  62  miles  south  ^     ^^^^j    hours.    The   haven    is   defended   by 

"i,^     '  j^'^"-  -o     ^t'fne"'  «as  made  herein  fortifications.     The    town    of    Milford    on    the 

i67&^andm  1787  the  town  was  mcotporated  ^^^^^    ^^         ^  ^t    miles   northwest   of    Pem- 

«il  *?„  "wtf%"'."    °™.-.r^l!,f^'''"     "  broke  and  six   miles   from   the  mouth  of  the 

<nnn  .«  ^  ,^      r...    ^       .r,^  '■—"-"'<i  s^f^i  havcR,  has  extensive  modem  docks  and  a  busy 

"  "         '  ;ricultural  and  domestic  trade  with  Irish  ports. 
jp,  about  6,000. 
Milford,  Engagements  at.     Milford,  Va., 

Milford,      Mass.,      town,      in      Worcester  on   the   east   bank   of   the   south   branch   of   the 

Coumy  ■  on  the  Charles  River,  and  on  the  New  Shenandoah,  was  the  scene  of  several  skirmishes 

York,  N.  H.  ft  H.  and  the  Boston  &  A.  R.R.'s;  and  three  cavalry  engagements  during  the  Civil 

about  17  miles  southeast  of  Worcester.     It  was  War,     On  34  June  1862  detachments  of  the  ist 

settled  in  1669  and  was  then  a  part  of  the  East  Maine  and  ist  Michigan  cavalry  attacked  about 

Precinct  of  Mendon.    On  11  April  i;8o  it  was  300  mounted  Confederate  infantry  at  the  place, 

incorporated   ae   a   separate   town.     It   is   in   an  without   decisive   result,   and   withdrew.      When 

agricultural   region,  but  the  town  has  consider-  Sheridan,  after  the  battle  of  the  Opequon  (q.v.), 

able    manufacturing    interests.     In    the    vicinity  followed   Early  up  the  valley,  he  ordered  Gen. 

are  large  granite  quarries. '   The  chief  manufac-  Torbert,  commanding  the  cavalry,  up  the  Luray 

tures   are   foundry   and   machine-shop   products,  Valley,   to   get   past   Early's    right   and   cut   off 

Silk,  boots  and  shoes,  thread,  boot  and  shoe  trees,  his  retreat.     Wilson's  division  advanced  and  21 

Straw    goods,    and    bone    cutters.     The    granite  Sept.   1864  attacked  Wickham's  cavalry  division 

rirries  contribute  to   the   industrial  wealth   of  of  two  brigades  and  drove  it  from  Front  Royal 

town.     The   town    has   a   fine   high   school,  and   up  the  valley  to   Milford,  where  Wickham 

good  public  and  parish   schools,  and  a  public  took  up  a  strong  defensive  positibn  on  the  south 

fibrary.    Town  meetings,  held  usually  twice  a  side  of  Milford  Creek,  one  flank  on  the  Shen- 

year,  administer  the  government.     Pop.  (igio)  andoah  and  the  other  on  a  knob  of  the  Blue 

13,055  Ridge.    When  Torbert  came  op  on  the  aad  he 
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conctuded  that  the  position  was  too  strong  to  PraKue  he  ruumed  bis  preactung,  but  in  1372 

be  attuked,  and  not  knowitiK  that  Sheridan  had  he  was  accused  of  heresy  by  his  brother  priests 

attacked  Fisher's  Hill   (q.v.)   fell  back  to  near  and     summoned    to    Avignon     for    trial.    Me 

McCoy's   Ferry,   again    advancing,   and   on   the  proved  his  innocence,  but   died  before  the  ver- 

23d   occupying   Milford,   which   had   been   aban-  diet     was     rendered.     Consult     Palacky,     'Die 

doned  by  Wrckham.    Sheridan  was  greatly  dis-  Vorlaufer  des  Hussitenthums'    (1869). 

appointed  at  Torbert's  failure  to  carry  the  place  Mil'itary.       See    Abmv;     Army    Of     the 

r  '^*  ^J"^^^  ^^.-^"^  "'   Cedar   Creek  united  STinis. 

(q.v.)    19  Oct.   1S647  Milford  was  occupied  by  „.,.          ,      .          «       ,         ■■•..■ 

Lomax's   Confederate   cavalry   division,   and   its  „,  Militwy  Academy,  Royal,  an  institution  at 

defenses  strengthened.    On  24  October  Powell's  Woolwich,  England,  where  candidates  for  the 

cavalry  division,  two  brigades  of  about   1,100  5°y?',  Engineers  and  the  Royal  Artilleiy  of  the 

men,  with  six  guns,  moved  up  the  Luray  Valley  ^^"^^^  ^""^  '^"*'=  *^^"  finishing  education, 

to  reconnoiter.    Powell  skirmished  with  Lomax's  ■^^^  Militaby  Schools, 

outposts  on  the  25th,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  Uilitary  Acadecof,  United  State*.  From 
26th  attacked  Lomax  in  position  at  Milford,  the  first  outbreak  of  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
using  his  artillery  freely,  and  continuing  Che  con-  hition  the  necessity  for  trained  artillerists  and 
test  until  2  p.  m.,  when,  finding  the  defense  so  engineers  was  manifest  The  want  was  sup- 
gtubbom  and  the  position  too  strong  to  be  car-  plied  so  far  as  possible  by  importing  foreigners, 
ried,  he  withdrew.  £_  ^  Cahman.  chiefly  Frenchmen.  It  was  evident  from  the 
Miify^.t  T.riu..  IS -.15.1,  ™ii  *s-  ,s>  ™ii'  fi'^t  "i*"  tl^t  the  United  States  should  main- 
rn«  if/n^h  ticlm^lrlr  ^  \r.!  ;^^^'  kT^:  ^^  »  "^ool  for  educating  Americans  for  com- 
T!* .  ,.1^  /,r  ,%,l  *'„'^«'""r  F^^"'  mand  and  especially  for  tht  regular  duties  of  the 
about  1750;  d  there  1817.  He  came  to  Amer-  scientific  branches  of  the  service.  Two  plans 
ica  traveled  through  the  colonies,  and  about  „^^  suggested;  the  first  was  to  establish  a 
^.1^1^  t"^  '  ?*9**,^  Indian  nation  Here  he  njiiitgryl^ademy  with  a  fixed  home,  where  pu- 
^"a  "^  n^r  '"  1  ^'"  chieftain  Alex-  i,^  (cadets)  would  be  educated  chiefly  in  the 
ander  McGilhvray  whose  sister  he  married.  He  ^^  „f  ^^^^  ^^  ^a^,i^g  „  be  gained 
was  made  a  war  chief  by  the  Indians,  was  ca  led  j„  ^^{^^  ^„{^^.  the%ecoiid  was  to  organize  a 
TasWnegy,  or  great  wa/.r'or,  and  was  111  active  j^^ool  of  practice  for  young  officers  who  would 
service  against  the  Whigs  of  Georgia  during  ^,^„  ^t„j  ^^  ^^^  ^f  ^^i^  profession.  Gen- 
the  Revolution.  He  remained  with  the  Creeks  ^,^y  ^^^  f^  ■'^(.i^f  o£  artillery,  was  the 
for  20  years  In  1796  he  returned  to  Fnince,  fi„j  jo  propose  the  former  plan  which  is  that 
and  was  made  a  general  of  brigade  by  Bona-  ^^  ^^-^^^  ^^,^  y^jj^j  Sutes  Military  Academy 
parte,.  He  wrote,  or  perhaps  merel;,  furnished  j^  organized.  In  a  report  to  a  committee  of 
materia  Jo^  the  interesting  Memoires,  en  Congress  (27  Sept,  1776)  he  advocated  an  Acad- 
Coup-dcEiI  Rapide,  sur  mes  Voyages  dans,  ia  emy  "nearly  on  the  Mme  plan  as  that  of  Wool- 
J^"'?"^V,Sl.^'"''"  ^^""^  ''^'"'^■''  Knot's  views  were  afterward  sup- 
t-reeke  (IIS02).  ported  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  approved 
Uilia'rU  (Miliary  Feveb,  Millet-Seko  by  General  Washington.  The  plan  ol  Knox 
Rash,  Pucxly  Heat),  a  very  common  tine  was  not  carried  out  until  1802  when  the  United 
papular  or  papulovesicular  eruption.  It  is  States  Military  Academy  was  established  at 
caused  by  too  profuse  sweating  attended  by  ua-  West  Point.  The  alternative  plan  was  adopted 
due  congestion  of  the  skin.    Hot  weather,  ex-  in  1777, 

cessive    clothing,    vigorous    exercise,    alcoholic  The  occupation  of  West  Point  as  a  military 

dissipation  commonly  evoke  the  disease,  espe-  post  tocA  place  ao  Jan.  1778,  and  has  been  con- 

cially  in  those  who  are  debilitated  or  who  have  tinuous  since  that  date.    As  early  as  i  Oct  1770, 

a   delicate   skin.     It   may   appear   and  disappear  Congress  passed  a  resolution  appointing  a  com- 

rapidly   without    any    apparent   cause.    Its    ap-  mittee  to  prepare  a  plan  for  "A  Military  Acad- 

pearance   is   attended   by   pricking,   burning,   or  emy  at  the  Army,"     The  result  was  the  resolo- 

itching  sensations.    It  is  generally  limited  to  a  tion  of  20  June  i777,  providing  for  a  Corps  of 

portion  of  the  trunk,  but  may  appear  upon  the  Invalids     (veterans)     «to    serve    as    a    military 

face,  neck,  and  extremities.    Fresh  crops  may  school  for  young  gentlemen  previous   to  their 

follow   one   another.     In   subsiding   the   vesicles  being  appointed   to  marching   regiments.*     The 

become  opaque  and  yellowish  white.  Invalid  Corps  was  organized  m  July  1777.  and 

»iii.        n             c<      II  in    1781.   at   the    reouest    of    WasfaimFton.    was 

Bfil'wry  Fever.     See  Miliaria  ^rdMd  from  Philadelphia  to  form  firt  if  the 

Uilicx,  mc'lich,  ur  MiliU,  Johann,  Mora-  garrison    at    West    Point    where    an    engineer 

vian  reformer:  b.  Kremsir,  Moravia,  about  1325;  school,    a    laboratory,    and    a   library    had    been 

d,  Avignon,  France,  29  June  1374-    He  entered  established  in  three  separate  buildings.    In  1783, 

the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood   in   1350  and  in  after    the   cessation   of   hostilities,    Washington, 

1360  became  canon  at  the  Cathedral  of  St,  Vitus  having  been  called  upon  for  his  views  as  to  the 

in    Prague,    and    was     appointed    secretary    to  peace  establishment,   laid  the  matter  of  a   Mili- 

Charles   IV.,   who  took   him  to  Germany.     Be-  tary   Academy  before   his  officers   at   Newhurg. 

coming   cc«vinced   of   the   holiowness   of   court  He  referred  to  it  again  in  his  message  of  3  Dec. 

and  church  life,  in  1363  he  resigned  and  began  1793.    The  law  oO  May  1794  authorized  the 

to  preach  to  the   lower  classes  in   Prague   in  organization    of  a  Corps  of  Artillerists  and  En- 

their   own    tongue,    instead    of   the    Latin,    and  gineers  with  two  cadets  to  a  company,  thus  cre- 

gainetl  over  them  a  wide  influence.     Convinced  ating  the  new  grade  of  'cadet'  in  the  American 

that  Antichrist  had  arrived  and  that  the  day  army.    A  school  for  the  artillerists  and  engineers 

for  reform  was  at  hand,  he  went  to  Rome  that  end  for  the  cadets  attached  to  them  was  estab- 

he   might   consult   the   pope,   and   was   arrested  lished,  on  the   recommendation   of  Washington, 

by  the  Inquisition,  but   was   released,  and   was  bv  order,  at  West  Point,  in  1794.    The  destruc- 

well  received  by  Urban  V.     Uppn  his  return  to  tion  of  its  buildings  by   fire   in    1796.  however. 
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caused   its  suspension.     On   20  July   iSoi,  the  The  total  niunber  of  graduates  from  iSoa  tu 

Secretary  of   War   directed   thai   all   the   cadets  1903,  inclusive,  is  4^14. 

of   the    corps    of    artillerists    should    report    at  Under  Thayer,  the  Academy  assumed  a  form 

West  Point  for  instruction,  and  on  1  Sept.  1801  which   has   remained   essentially   unchanged   for 

a  school  was  opened  with  tour  army  officers  and  nearly   a   century.     The   heads   of   the   scientific 

a  civilian  as  administrators  and  instructors.  departmenia  (mathematics  and  the  like)  are  per- 

Washington  was  firmly  convinced  of  the  ne-  manent,  of  the   professional   departments    (ord- 

cessity  of  establishing  a  Military  Academy,  and  nance  and  the  like)   are  detailed  from  the  Afitiy 

it  was  due  to  his  efforts,  and  those  of  other  pa-  for  a  term  of  four  years.     The  instructors  in  all 

triots  of  the  Revolution  that  the  Academy  was    departm "    -n--.-    i...:<    ,    r.  . 

created  by  Act  of  Congress  approved   16  March    purpose         .      .     

1802.     The  Act  authorized  the  President  to  or-     All  cadets  follow  the  same  fixed  c 

ganize  and  establish  a  Corps  of  Engineers  to  all  graduate*  are  prepared  for  the  duties  of  all 
consist  of  five  ofiicers  and  ten  cadets  and  pro-  arms  of  the  service  therefore  —  a  peculiarity  of 
vided  that  it  should  be  stationed  at  West  Point,  this  school.  The  cadets  are  divided  into  small 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  should  consti-  sections  for  instruction,  and  each  is  called  upon 
tute  a  Military  Academy.  The  Academy,  with  to  recite  every  day.  The  instruction  is  there- 
ten  cadets  present,  was  formally  opened  4  July  fore  unusually  thorough,  so  far  as  it  goes.  A 
in  the  year  of  the  Act.  "mark"  is  given  for  each  recitation  and  the  svm 

Acts  of  Congress,  in  1802  and  1808,  author-  of  a  cadet's  marks  determines  his  standing  in  his 

ized  40  cadets  from  the  artillery,  loo  from  the  class.    Upon  this  standing  his  first  promotion 

infantry,  16  from  the  dragoons,  and  20  from  the  in  the  army  depends.    The  upper  men  of  each 

riflemen;  but  few  of  these  were  appointed,  and  class  —  five  or  more  —  are  assigned,  upon  grad- 

no  provision  was  rnade  for  them  at  the  Academy,  nation,  to  the  Engineers,  the  next  to  the  ArtiU 

In  1810  the  Academy  was  deprived  of  nearly  all  lery,  the  lower  half  of  the  class  to  the  Cavalry 

means  of   instruction,  and   officers   and  cadets  or  Infantry.    All  have,  however,  been  educated 

had   difficulty   in   obtaining   their   pay.      During  to  the  duties  of  every  branch  and  the  high  ex- 

most    of   the   year    1811,    and    a    part   of    1812,  cellence   of  the   American  army  officer  depends 

although  war  was  imminent,  academic  instruc-  upon  this  fact. 

tion  was  practically  abandoned.     In  March  i8ia  The  first  object  of  the  school  is  to  form  char- 

the   Academy   was   without  a   single   instructor,  aeter.      Habits      of      faithfulness,     promptness, 

Up  to   and   including   this   time,   88  cadets   had  cheerful   obedience,  attention  to   duty  first,   last 

been  graduated ;  they  had  entered  without  men-  and  all  the  time,  are  insisted  on.    The  whole 

tal  or  physical  examination,  at  all  ages  from  12  conduct  of  each  cadet  is  registered  by  'demerit 

to  34.  3"d  at  any  time  of  the  year.  marks.*     Small  privileges  are  granted  for  good 

By  Act  of  Congress  of  29  April  1812,  the  conduct.  Small  punishments  — such  as  confine- 
Academy  was  reorganized.  The  provisions  of  ment  to  quarters  — are  given  for  offenses.  The 
this  Act  have  furnished  the  general  principles  punishments  follow  closely  on  the  offense.  The 
upon  which  the  Military  Academy  has  smce  cadet  adjusts  his  standard  of  conduct  to  the 
been  conducted  and  controlled;  a  more  ade-  regulations  of  the  Academy  precisely  as  a  child 
quate  corps  of  professors  was  authorized;  a  adjusts  its  conduct  to  the  law  of  gravity.  There 
maximum  of  250  cadets  was  fixed;  and  the  age  are,  for  example,  some  18,000  opportunities  for  a 
and  the  menla!  requisites  for  admission  were  cadet  to  be  late  at  roll  call  during  his  stay  at 
prescribed.  the  Academy.     For  every  ■late"  he  will  receive 

In   1817.  under  the  provisions' of  the  Act  of  one  demerit.     If  he  receives  21S  for  ^11  offense* 

1812,   and    the    able   superintendency   of    Major  in  any  la  months  he  is  dischai^d.     Promptness 

Sylvanus  Thayer,  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  pres-  thus  becomes  a  fixed  habit,  and  other  practical 

ent  era  in  the  Academy's  history  began.  virtues  are  inculcated  in  the  same  way.    A  hign 

Until  1B43,  a  prescribed  residence  was  not  a  standard  of  truthfulness   and   honor   is  insisted 

legal   qualification   for  appointment,  but  the   se-  upon,  which   in  the  officer  becomes  a  standard 

lection  of  one  cadet  from   each  Congressional  of  honesty.    The  record  of  graduates   in  this 

district  had  grown  to  be  customary.   In  this  year  respect  is  extraordinarily  bright, 

the  custom  became  the  law.   Congress  prescrib-  The   services   of   the   graduates   in    war   are 

ing  that  the  corps   of  cadets   should  consist  of  well    known.     Speaking   of   the    Mexican    War, 

one     from     each     Congressional     district,     one  General  Scott  said :     "I  give  it  as  my  fixed  opin- 

from   each  Territory,  one  from   the   District  of  ion  that  but  for  our  graduated  cadets,  Ihe  war 

Columbia,    and   ten   from   the   United   States   at  between   the  United   States  and  Mexico   might, 

large,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  and  probably  would,  have  lasted  some  four  or 

By  Acts  of  Congress  approved  6  June  igoa  five  years,   with,  in   its   first   half,  more   defeats 

28  June  1902,  and  3  March  1903,  the  Corps  of  than  victories  falling  to  our  share;  whereas,  in 

Cadets  consists  of  one  from  each  Congressional  less  than  two  campaigns,  we  conquered  a  great 

district,  one  from  each  Territory,  one  from  the  country  and  a  peace,  without  the  loss  of  a  single 

District  of  Columbia,  one  from  Porto  Rico,  two  battle  or  skirmish.' 

from  each   State   at   large,   and   forty   from   the  Two   hundred    and   ninety-one   of   the   4,000 

United  States  at  large,  all  to  he  appointed  by  the  graduates   have  become  general  officers.     Every 

President  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  forty  great  battle  of  the   Civil   War  except  two  was 

appointed  from  the  United  States  at  large,  to  he  fought  under  the  command  of  a  graduate.    The 

actual   residents  "of  the  Congressional  or  Terri-  Army   Register   of   1861   contains   the  names  of 

torial  districts,  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  753  graduates  on  the  active  list;   150  joined  the 

or  the  States,  respectively,  from  which  they  are  army   of   the   Confederacy  —  about  20  per   cent, 

appointed.     Under  these   Acts,  and  under  the  Nearly  one  half  of  the  army  officers  appointed 

apportionment  of  Members  of  Congress  accord-  from  civil  life  did  so,  and  almost  all  the  United 

ing  to  the  12th  census,  the  maximum  number  of  States    Senators,    Representatives,    Ju<tees    and 

cadets  is  522.  civil  officials  appointed  from  Southern   States. 
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The   loyaJty   of  the   graduates   of  the    United  HUitat?  Courts  and  CourU-MartlMl.    Mili- 

Slates  Military  Academy  In  that  trying  time,  tary  jurisdiction  is  of  four  kinds:  (a)  Military 
measnred  by  percentages  of  the  sort,  was  far  Law,  which  is  the  legal  system  that  regulates 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  group  of  men  the  government  of  the  military  estahlishment.  It 
except  the  graduates  of  the  Naval  Academy,  is  a  branch  of  the  municipal  law.  and  in  the 
whose  record  in  (his  respect  is  nearly,  though  United  States  derives  its  existence  from  special 
not  quite,  as  good  as  that  of  the  United  States  constitutional  grants  o£  power;  (h)  The  Lau)  of 
Military  Academy.  The  work  of  the  graduates  Hostile  Occufation  (Military  Government),  be- 
in  the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898  and  in  the  ing  military  power  exercised  by  a  belligerent  by 
Qiina  Expedition  of  1900  was  admirable  in  virtue  of  his  occupation  of  an  enemy's  territory, 
every  respect.  over  such  territory  and  its  inhabitants.    When  a 

The  services  of  graduates  in  civil  life  have  conquered  territory  is  ceded  to  the  conqueror, 
been  equally  brilliant.  In  the  early  days  of  the  military  government  continues  until  civil  govern- 
Academy  it  was  the  chief  engineering  school  of  ment  is  established  by  the  new  sovereign;  (e) 
the  country.  Its  graduates  surveyed  and  located  Martial  Law  at  Home  (or.  as  a  domestic  fact) ; 
the  principal  railway  routes  and  afterward  con-  by  which  is  meant,  military  power  exercised  in 
strutted  the  roads  not  only  of  this  country,  but  time  of  war,  insurrection,  or  rebellion,  in  parts 
of  Russia  and  South  America.  Our  rivers  have  of  the  country  retaining  their  allegiance,  and 
been  improved  by  their  skill.  Harbors  and  light-  over  persons  and  things  not  ordinarily  subjected 
houses  built  by  them  make  the  navigation  of  our  to  it ;  (d)  Martial  Law  apflied  to  the  Army; 
seas  and  lakes  secure.  The  public  domain  is  that  is,  military  power  extending  in  time  of  war, 
divided  into  homesteads  and  the  coasts  are  sar-  insurrection,  or  rebellion  over  persons  in  the 
veyed  by  systems  devised  by  professors  in  this  military  service,  as  to  obligations  arising  out  of 
school.  Graduates  in  civil  lite  have  given  to  such  emergency  and  not  falling  within  the 
the  counti7  a  President,  four  cabmet  officers,  domain  of  military  law,  nor  otherwise  regulated 
one  ambassador.  14  mmisiers  to  foreign  courts,  by  \^^  7be  last  two  divisions  are  applications 
12  consuls-general.  24  senators  or  representa-  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity  to  a  condition  of  war, 
tives  16  governors  of  Slates  or  Territories.  77  They  spring  from  the  right  of  national  self- 
members  of  State  legislatures,  158  officers  of  preservation.  The  source  of  military  jurisdic- 
State  militia.  17  mayors  of  cities.  46  presidents  tion  is  the  Constitution;  the  specific  provisions 
of  universities  or  colleges.  32  principals  of  relating  to  it  being  found  in  the  powers  granted 
schools.  136  professors  and  teachers.  87  presi-  to  Congress,  in  the  authority  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dents of  railroad  and  other  corporations,  63  ^^^^  ^„^  ;„  ^  provision  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
chief  engineers  ditto,  02  superintendents  ditto,  ment 
24  treasurers  or  receivers  ditto,  228  civil  engi-  MiHtani  Law  i 
neers.  14  judges.  200  attorneys,  ao  clergymen,  g^j  unwritten  sot. 
i«  merchants,  230  farmers  and  planters,  iS  ^^^  ^^^  ^.ji^i^^  of  War.  adopted'as-'a  pari^of 
bankers.  8  bank  presidents.  30  editors,  179  jbe  Raised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  in 
""oTiheVip  otdets  who  had  entered  the  &  itoi^%'„Tc™ J^d^f)^'  f^^ 
Academy  ^121  had  beeii  graduated,^945  wer«  f  ^^'./rvi'c^e ;  7heTi^rR  gu!a\fon^Vand'gen"r  I 
living.  1630  were  m  the  army  1446  on  the  J  spec iaf  orders,  and  decisions  promulgated 
£^ro^'glrL^s'Va"srt',''^OfTh'e^se'1S  "wT;  lldZ'l.^^.^rT  T,  \'^4"'-}^''f 
promoted  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  32  to  the  ?,?'' ?''^^:„!°™J"t"/A'^  JA.^nr./ ,1/^,^  .^^^^^ 
Topographical  Engineers,  72  «>  the  Ordnance,  tije  "<:i'siom  of  war.  consisting  of  the  customs 
4g  to  the  Light  Artillery,  1,168  to  the  Artillery,  i  °*  'iiS',""^'^"'  "?  P""  f  .1 '"  \*-"-.  ,  , 
W  the  Light  Dragoons,  136  to  the  Dragoons,  „  ^^'''^^  J?'',^"°/V  "*  **""  ^'"i^'\  9** 
648  to  the  Cavalry  3S  to  the  Mounted  Rifles,  5  ^y^":'--^",""!  <-'"^^"'^'"S.  summary  courts),  for 
to  the  Mounted  Rangers.  1,645  "o  the  Infantry,  '^e  trial  of  offenders  agamst  military  law;  (h) 
5  to  the  Rifles.  5  to  the  Marines,  and  13  were  ^<"'"'  °f  f"9""7,.for  examining  transactions  of. 
not  commissioned.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-  or  accusations  or  imputations  agamst,  officers  or 
fotir  graduates  of  the  Academy  have  been  killed  soldiers ;  (c)  Military  Commissions,  for  the  trial 
or  mortally  wounded  in  action  since  1812.  "^  offenders  agamst  the  laws  of  war  and  under 

The  Academy  was  housed  in  the  army  bar-  martial  law  founded  in  necessity. 
racks  at  West  Point  till  1815.  when  Congress  Conrts-Martial  are  composed  of  commis- 
appropriated  taapoa  for  buildings.  Since  that  sioned  officers  only.  All  oflicers  of  the  Regular 
time  there  have  been  many  additions.  In  1910  ^'"'"J''  '^'=/=P'  ''l''?^  °"  '  ""^i'/?-*^  list  and  pro- 
several  new  buildings  were  completed  and  the  fessors  of  the  United  Stales  Military  Academy, 
old  ones  remodeled.  In  that  year  Major-Gen-'  are  eligible  tor  detail  for  the  trial  of  offenders 
eral  Thomas  II.  Barry  succeeded  Colonel  Scott  belonging  to  the  Regular  Army ;  but  no  officer 
"s  superintendent.  *'"  be  detailed  for  the  trial  of  an  officer  superior 

T- .-    IT to    himself   in    rank    when    it    can    be    avoided. 

Officers  of  the  Regular  Army  and  of  the  Marine 
Corps,   detached   for   service   with  the   army  by 

Hilitarr  Architectarc    See  Fobtification.  order  of  the  President,  may  be  associated  to- 

Uiiih—-    n.«„w     t»     «      T 1-*   ™*      c—  gether   for  the   trial   of  offenders   belonging  to 

Milit«7    Barracks.    U.    8,    Liat   of.      See  ^j^^^^  of  these  bodies-     In  like  manner  regular 

MiUTARY  i^STS,  U.  a.                                   ,  officers  may  be  associated  with  volunteer  officers 

Hilitarr  Bridges.  See  Bridce.  for  the  trial  of  regulars  or  volunteers.  But  with 
these  exceptions,  officers  of  the  Regular  Army 
are  not  competent  to  sit  on  courts  for  the  triJ 
of  offenders  belonging  to  other  forces.     Officers 

Military  Cammission.    See  Law,  Military,  of  volunteers  and  of  the  militia,  when  (be  latter 
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are  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  sides   constituting   military    offenses,    ^re    civil 

are  competent  to  act  as  members  of  courts  for  crimes.    In  the  latter  case  the  military  ordinarily 

the  trial  of  regular  officers  or  soldiers.     Militia  gives  precedence  to  the  civil  court,  but  when  an 

officers  are  also  competent  to  sit  upon  courts  for  officer  or  a  soldier  has  l>een  arraigned  before  a 

the  trial  of  volunteers.     But  courts-martial  for  duly    constituted    court-martial    for    an    ofiense 

the  trial  of  militia  must  be  composed  of  militia  triable  by  it,  the  Jurisdiction  thus  attached  can 

officers  only.  not  be  set  aside  by  the  process  of  a  State  court. 

In  the  United  States  military  service,  the  fol-  As  regards  persons,  courts-martial  have  juris- 
towing  courts-martial  are  authorized:  (l)  The  diction,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  over  officers 
•General  Court  -  Mart  ial  ° ;  (a)  the  "Summary  and  soldiers  of  any  troops,  whether  militia  or 
Court";  ^3)  the  "Garrison  Court- Martial " ;  (4)  others,  mustered  and  in  pay  of  the  United  States, 
the  'RMimental  Court -Martial."  The  General  over  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  marines,  when 
Court- Xlartial  is  the  most  important,  the  others  detached  for  service  v^ith  the  army,  over  per- 
being  ordinarily  called  "Inferior  Courts- Mart  ial,"  sons  who  fraudulently  enlist  in  the  service  of 
in  the  order  named.  A  General  Court-Martial  the  United  States  ana  receive  pay  or  allowance 
may  consist  of  any  number  of  members  from  5  thereunder,  and  over  offenders,  in  general,  to 
to  13,  inclusive,  and  a  judge-advocate;  but  of  not  whom,  owing  to  the  commission  of  a  crime, 
less  than  13  members  when  this  number  can  be  military  jurisdiction  has  legally  attached — as  1^ 
convened  without  manifest  injury  to  the  service,  an  arrest  or  confiiiement — before  their  discharge 
When,  in  the  course  of  a  trial,  the  court  is  from  service.  This  jurisdiction  over  persons  m 
reduced  in  number  by  reason  of  absence,  chal-  the  military  service  covers  all  military  offenses 
lenge,  or  the  relieving  of  members,  it  may  pro-  committed  by  them,  whether  within  or  b^ond 
ceed  with  business  so  long  as  five  memfiers  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
remain.  Whenever  a  General  Court-Martial  Military  offenses  are  not  territorial. 
is  reduced  fjelow  the  minimum,  five,  the  remain-  As  a  rule,  military  jurisdiction  ends  when  a 
ing  members  should  direct  the  judge-advocate  soldier  is  discharged.  The  present  exceptions  to 
to  report  the  fact  to  the  convening  authority,  and  this  rule  are.  discharged  officers  and  soldiers 
await  further  orders.  In  such  a  case,  if  the  trial  guilty  of  frauds  against  the  United  States  under 
has  not  l>een  entered  upon,  new  members  may  be  the  6oth  Article  of  War,  and  discharged  officers 
added ;  but  if  any  testimony  has  been  taken,  the  granted  trial  after  summary  dismissal,  under  sec- 
court  should  preferably  be  dissolved  and  a  new  tion  1230,  Revised  Statutes,  and  general  prison- 
one  ordered.  ers.    In  time  of  war  this  jurisdiction  extends  to 

The  President  is  empowered  to  institute  Gen-  "all  retainers  to  the  camp  and  all  persons  serving 
era!  Courts -Mart  ial — ist,  as  Commander-in-Chief  with  the  armies  of  the  United  States  in  the  field, 
of  the  Army,  under  the  Constitution ;  2d,  in  the  though  not  enlisted  soldiers ;"  to  any  person  who 
special  contingency  mentioned  below ;  3d,  in  the  "relieves  the  enemy  with  money,  victuals,  or 
particular  cases  provided  for  by  section  1230,  ammunition,  or  knowingly  harbors  or  protects  an 
Revised  Statutes.  Any  general  officer  command-  enemy ;"  or  who  "holds  correspondence  with,  or 
ing  an  army,  a  territorial  division,  or  a  depart-  gives  intelligence  to,  the  enemy,  either  directly 
ment,  or  colonel  commanding  a  separate  division,  or  indirectly ;"  and  to  spies.  As  regards  offenses, 
may  appoint  a  General  Court-Martial  whenever  the  jurisdiction  embraces  the  offenses  specifically 
necessary.  But  when  any  such  commander  is  defined  in  the  Articles  of  War,  or  included  under 
the  accuser  or  prosecutor  of  any  ofUcer  under  the  general  terms  of  the  6i5t  and  62d  Articles; 
his  command  the  court  must  be  appointed  by  the  the  offense  of  military  persons  trading  with  the 
President,  In  time  of  war  this  power  is  ex-  enemy,  and  that  of  fraudulently  enlistmg  in  the 
tended  to  the  commander,  of  a  tactical  division  service  of  the  United  States.  A  court  having 
or  of  a  separate  brigade ;  but  in  this  case  when  once  duly  assumed  jurisdiction  of  an  offense  and 
such  commander  is  the  accuser  of  any  person  person,  cannot,  by  any  wrongful  act  of  the 
under  his  command  the  court  must  be  appointed  accused,  be  ousted  of  its  authority  or  discharged 
by  the  next  higher  commander.  The  superin-  from  its  duty  to  proceed  fully  to  try  and  deter- 
tendent  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  mine,  according  to  law  and  its  oath.  Thus  the 
has  power  to  convene  General  Courts- Mart  Ial  fact  that,  pending  the  trial,  the  accused  has 
for  the  trial  of  cadets,  subject  to  the  same  lim-  escaped  from  military  custody,  furnishes  no 
Italions  and  conditions  now  existing  as  to  other  ground  for  not  proceeding  to  a  finding,  and.  in 
courts-mart iaJ.  The  officer  who  appoints  a  the  event  of  conviction,  to  a  sentence,  in  the 
court-martial — general,  garrison,  or  regimental —  case ;  and  the  court  may  and  should  fmd  and  sen- 
may  dissolve  it,  and  control  its  existence,  but  not  tcnce  as  in  any  other  case.  See  Articles,  Courts  : 
the  subject-matter  of  its  deliberations.  In  the  Habeas  Corpus  ;  Law — General  Courts-Martial; 
absence  of  special  orders  or  legislation  to  that  Law — Garrison  Courts-Martial;  Law — Military 
effect,  personal  presence  within  the  territorial  Arrests  and  Con/inemi-nis;  Law — Military  Com- 
limits  of  his  department  is  not  essential  to  the  missions.  Vnati-an  •;    Fiaiinw 

martial.  Military  Education.  A  system  of  education 
Courts -mart  ial  derive  their  existence  solely  to  merit  approval  irtust  develop  physical  per- 
from  acts  of  Congress,  and  their  jurisdiction  is  fectioo.  patriotism,  good  morals,  *Hd  lo*e  of 
limited  to  the  purpose  of  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order;  and  the  system  best  calculated  to 
military  discipline.  Their  decisions,  within  their  contribute  to  good  citiienship  is  that  which  pro- 
jurisdiction,  are  not  reviewable  by  any  courts  duces  harmoniously  and  simultaneously  healthy 
whatever.    They  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  mental,  physical,  and  moral  growth.    The  inllu- 

try  for  acts  constituting  military     "  -'  1  - -:■; -j :__  ;.  .u .  — j 

and  alao  jurisdiction  to  try  for  a 
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education  depends  not  so  much  upon  the  cur-  in  Submarine  Defense  at  Fort  Totten,  N.  Y. ;  the 
riculum  as  upon  the  environment  and  routine  in  Army  Medical  and  Denial  Schools  at  Washing- 
which  the  student  is  placed  when  he  is  most  ton ;  the  General  Service  and  Stail  College  at 
susceptible  of  discipline  at  the  most  impression-  Leavenworth.  Kan.,  are  all  active  in  their  re- 
able  period  of  his  life.  spective  fields  and  are  the  recipients  of  a  general 

From  the  moment  the  student  enters  a  well-  supervision  maintained  by  the  Board  of  the  War 
organized  military  school  he  is  properly  fed,  College  at  Washington,  an  institution  organized 
clothed,  and  sheltered,  and  his  welfare  is  trans-  to  prepare  officers  for  service  on  the  General 
ferred  from  his  shoulders  to  those  of  instructors  Staff.  All  officers'  schools  at  Military  Posts  and 
skilled  in  the  art  of  caring  and  providing  for  him,  the  General  Service  and  Staff  College  at  Leaven- 
and  to  his  daily  instruction  is  given  such  care  as  worth  are  open  to  National  Guard  and  Vohm- 
would  be  bestowed  upon  a  delicate  piece  of  teer  Officers,  in  recognition  of  the  value  of  the 
mechanism.  He  is  taught  that  cleanliness  means  citizen-soldier  in  time  of  war. 
sanitation  and  good  health,  and.  by  the  constant  At  the  present  time  officers  of  the  army  are 
association  with  others,  regards  it  not  as  a  detailed  as  Professors  of  Military  Science  and 
luxury,  but  as  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  com-  Tactics  at  the  following  educational  institutions: 
fort.  By  daily  instruction,  precept,  and  example,  University  ai  Arizona,  Tuscon,  Ariz.;  Ouachita 
he  is  made  to  understand  that  neatness  in  per-  College,  Arkadelphia,  Ark.;  University  of  Ar- 
senal appearance  is  the  most  notable  element  of  kansas,  Fayetteville.  Ark. ;  University  of  Cali- 
respectahility.  He  is  qtiiek  to  realize  that  order,  fornia,  Berkeley,  Ca], ;  Saint  Matthews  Military 
induced  hy  pride  and  love  of  judicious  restraint,  School,  San  Mateo,  Cal, ;  Mount  Tamalpais  Mil- 
is  superior  to  order  inspired  by  fear  of  law.  itary  Academy,  San  Rafael,  Cal.;  State  Agricul- 
He  quickly  realizes  the  value  of  discipline  and  tural  Coll«|;e  of  Colorado,  Ft.  Collins,  Col; 
subjects  himself  to  such  restraint  as  is  necessary  Delaware  College,  Newark,  Del. ;  University  of 
for  its  proper  observance.  He  learns  to  obey,  Florida,  Lake  City,  Fla. ;  Georgia  Military 
and  thus  becomes  qualified  to  command,  acquir-  College,  Milledgeville,  Ga. ;  North  Georgia  Agri- 
ing  and  appreciating  the  fundamental  principle  cultural  College.  Dahlonega,  Ga. ;  Gordon  Insti- 
underlying  all  law.  tute,    Barnesville,    Ga. ;    University   of   Georgia, 

In  the  pursuit  of  the  military  feature  of  edu-  Athens,    Ga. ;    University    of    Idaho.    Moscow, 

cation,  the  student  becomes  accomplished  in  the  Idaho ;   University  of  Illinois,   Champaign,   111. ; 

school  of  makeshift,  learns  to  take  care  of  him-  Western   Military  Academy,   Upper   Alton,   III.; 

self  under  all  circumstances,  and  becomes  pro-  Concordia   College,   Fort  Wayne,   Ind. ;    Purdue 

ficient  in  the  habit  of  self-restraint  and  familiar  University,    Lafayette.    Ind.;    Culver    Military 

with  natural  limitations.  Academy,  Culver.  Ind. ;    Simpson   College,   In- 

United  5(0 (m.— Washington  was  a  firm  be-  dianola,  Iowa;  State  University.  Iowa  City, 
liever  in  military  education  and  advocated  the  Iowa ;  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  ^an- 
necessity  of  establishing  a  military  academy,  and  hattan.  Kansas;  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
it  was  due  to  his  efforts,  and  those  of  other  College  of  Lexington,  Ky. ;  State  University  and 
patriots  of  the  Revolution,  that  the  Academy  Agricultural  College,  Baton  Rouge,  La.;  Col- 
was  created  by  Act  of  Congress  approved  16  lege  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  New  Or- 
March  1802.  The  Act  authorized  the  President  leans,  La.;  University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Maine; 
to  organize  and  establish  a  Corps  of  Engineers  Saint  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Md.  (1905)  ; 
to  consist  of  5  officers  and  10  cadets,  and  pro-  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  College  Park, 
vided  that  it  should  be  stationed  at  West  Point,  Md. ;  Massadiusetts  Agricultural  College,  Am- 
in  the  Stale  of  New  York,  and  should  constitute  herst,  Mass. ;  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
a  Military  Academy.  The  Academy,  with  10  nology,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Michigan  Agricullural 
Cadets  present,  was  formally  opened  4  July  1802.  College,    Lansing.    Mich. ;    Michigan    Military 

By  various  amendatory  Acts  of  Congress,  up  Academy,  Orchard  Lake,  Mich.;  College  of  Saint 
to  and  incliiding  those  approved  6  June  190^  Thomas,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  Shattuck  School,  Fari- 
18  June  1902,  and  3  March  1903,  the  Corps  of  bault,  Minn.  (1904-1906)  ;  University  of  Minne- 
Cadets  as  now  constituted  consists  of  one  from  sota,  Mioneapolis,  Minn, ;  Agricullural  and  Me- 
each  Congressional  district,  one  from  each  Terri-  chanical  College,  Agricultural  College,  Miss. ; 
tory.  one  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  one  Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mo.;  Wentworth 
from  Porto  Rico,  two  from  each  State  at  large.  Military  Academy,  Lexington,  Mo.;  Kemper 
and  forty  from  the  United  Stales  at  large,  all  to  Military  School,  Boonville,  Mo. ;  University  of 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  and,  with  the  ex-  Missouri,  Columbia.  Mo.;  University  of  Ne- 
ception  of  the  40  appointed  from  the  United  braska,  Lincoln,  Neb. ;  College  of  Agriculture 
Stales  at  large,  to  be  actual  residents  of  the  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Durham,  N.  H. ;  Rutgers 
Congressional  or  Territorial  districts,  or  of  the  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ;  College  of  Agri- 
District  of  Columbia,  or  of  the  Stales,  respec-  culture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Mesilla  Park,  N.  M. ; 
lively,  from  which  they  are  appointed.  Under  New  Mexico  Military  Institute,  Boswell,  N.  M.; 
these  Acts,  and  under  the  apportionment  of  Nevada  State  University.  Reno,  Nev. ;  College  of 
Members  of  Congress  according  to  the  13th  Saint  Francis  Xavier,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. ; 
Census,  the  maximum  number  of  Cadets  is  52a,  Saint  John's  Military  Academy,  Manlius.  N.  Y. 

While, the  United  States  Military  Academy  is  (1904.  iQOS.  1906)  ;  New  York  Military  Academy, 

the  foundation  system  of  all  military  education  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  V. ;  Cornell  University, 

in  the  United  States,  the  War  Department  has  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  De  La  Salle  InstituK,  New  York 

established  various  Schools  at  Military  Posts  and  City.  N.  Y, ;  Riverview  Academy,  Poughkeepsie, 

elsewhere  for  instruction  in  theory  and  practice.  N.   Y. ;   North   Carolina  CoUece  of  Agriculture 

The    Artillery    School    at    Fort    Monroe;    The  and  Mechanic  Arts,  West  Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  North 

School  for  Engineers  at  Washington  Barracks;  Dakota    Agricultural    College.    Fargo,    N.    D.j 

the  special  School  for  Cavalry  and  Infantry  at  Miami    Military   Institute,   GcrmBntown,   Ohio; 

Fort  Riley,  Kan.;  the  Institution  for  Instruction  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Ohio 
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Northern  University,  Ada,  Ohio;  Wilberforce  musketry  practice,  a  school  of  fencing,  and  bat- 
University,  Wilberforce,  Ohio;  Ohio  Wesleyan  teries  and  platoons  of  instruction  for  training 
University,  Delaware,  Ohio ;  University  Prepara-  non-commissioned  officers  in  their  duties. 
tory  School.  Tonkawa,  Okla. ;  Grove  City  Col-  -4BJ(rio.— The  principal  military  schools  in 
lege.  Grove  City,  Penn. ;  Girard  College,  Phila-  Austria  are  the  Theresa  Military  Academy  of 
delphia,  Penn.;  Pennsylvania  Military  College.  Wiener-Neustadt,  and  the  Technical  Military 
Chester,  Penn.  (1904,  J903.  1906) ;  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Vienna.  There  are  several  schools. 
Slate  College,  Slate  College,  Penn.:  Saint  which  prepare  for  these  academies,  called  miii- 
Joseph's  College,  Philadelphia.  Penn.;  Clemson  tary  "Realschulen"  or  technical  schools.  Though 
Agricultural  College,  Clemson,  S.  C. ;  South  Car-  these  schools  are  specially  inlended  to  prepare 
olina  Military  Academy,  Charleston.  S.  C.  Cigo4,  for  the  military  academies,  there  is  nothing  to 
1905)  ;  South  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  prevent  boys  from  gettmg  their  preparation  in 
Brookings.  S.  D. ;  University  of  Sonili  Dakota,  other  "Realschulen"  or  in  private  educational  es- 
Vermillion.  S.  D.;  Souihwesiem  Baptist  Uhi-  tablishments.  The  "Realschulen"  generally  m 
versity,  Jackson,  Tenn. ;  University  of  Tennessee.  Austria  and  Germany  are  intended  to  lay  the 
Knonville,  Tenn. ;  University  of  the  South,  basis  for  a  scientitic  education,  or  what  m  France 
Sewanee,  Tenn. ;  West  Texas  Military  Academy,  's  called  "I  en seignement  modern e."  The  classi- 
San  Antonio.  Tex.;  Agricuhural  and  Mechanical  cal  schools  are  called  "Gymnasia." 
College  of  Texas.  College  Station.  Tex.;  Agri-  The  cotirse  at  the  rnililary  real  schools  is 
cultural  College  of  Utah,  Logan,  Utah ;  Norwich  seven  years,  of  which  four  are  passed  m  the 
University,  Northfield,  Vt.  (ig04.  1905,  1906)  ;  !I:I"'";**"'=?'^V'^i  ^l"*  '*"■"  /"''^  m  ihe 
University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt.;  Vir-  "Ober- Real sch tile.'  There  are  four  of  these 
ginia  Military  Institute,  Lexington,  Va.;  (1904,  S"^"  technical  schools,  situated,  respectively,  at 
1905.  1906)  ;  Fork  Union  Academy.  Fork  Union,  jaint  Pollen.  Guns.  Eisensladt.  and  Kaschau. 
Va.;  State  College.  Pullman.  Wash.;  West  Vir-  They  have  m  all  a  capacity  of  about  86oscholars. 
ginia  University,  Morgantown.  W.  Va. ;  State  The  superior  technical  sehoo  is  at  Weisskirchen. 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Madison,  Wis.;  Saint  ^^  ""s  a  capacity  of  450  scholars 
John's  Military  Academy.  Delafield,  Wis.;  Uni-  ,  ^^^  '^'*"V ^^ft^n  m  ^hools  also  prepare 
versity  of  Wyoming.  Laramie.  Wyo.  Seien  of  ^"l'"';"  .s  called  the«Cadetten-schulen"or  cadet 
the  foregoing  institutions  whose  students  have  ^']<'°'s-  The  graduates  of  the  cadet  schools  do 
exhibited  the  greatest  application  and  proficiency  "«*  "*«'  ']i'  ^^^  ^^  "*■=""■  but  are  assigned 
in  military  training  and  knowledge  have  beeii  '«  ^^P^  3""*  repments  as  cadets,  with  the  actual 
designated  annually  as  «Dis.ingurshed  Inslitu-  f  honorary  position  of  non-com  missioned  of- 
tionT^thp  vear  or  vears  inwhich  ihim  de'iipnated  fibers.  As  vacancies  occur  they  are  appointed 
beTng  ptace'lafterCnrmes  o?  theinstil^don^  "Cadet-Officiers-Stellvertrcter"     (cadet     officers' 

Military   academies   and   instruction    schools  subsl»uies)    in  which  position  they  exercise  the 

are  now  an   indispensable  part   of  the   military  fun"'ons   of   officers   and   associate   with   them 

systems  of  all  great  nations.    Japan  and  China  ""horn  actually  haying  officers,  rank.    After  a 

are  active  in  their  creation  of  new  channels  for  Probationary  period  in  this  position  they  may  be 

the  acqtiirement  of  military  knowledge  and  are  nominated  by  ihe  Emperor  to  be  lieutenants  of 

establishing  schools,  with  courses  of  instruction  'he  lowest  grade  m  their  respective  corps,  biit 

and  physi^l   training  embodying  the  best   fea-  ^^^y  """s'  be  acceptable  to  the  officers  of  the  unit 

tures   of   the   United   Slates   Mifitary   Academy  '^^"^  they  have  been  on  Probation. 

and  the  following  European  institutions.  Armed  with  what  is  called  the  matura  cerlifa- 

Belgium—Tbt  school  that  corresponds  most  cat e,  the  graduate  of  the   «Ober-Realschule»   is 

nearly  to  the  United  States  Military  Academy  is  entitled  to  apply  for  appointment  to  one  of  the 

the    Ecole   Militaire,  or  Military  Academy,  at  military    acadetnies.      In    these    appointments 

Ixelles.    The  object  of  this  school  is  to  supply  preference  is  given  to  officers    sons  firsi.  and 

officers  to  the  following  arms:  (i)  the  infantry,  then  to  the  sons  of  officials.     The  standing  of 

(2)   the  cavalry,   (3)   the  artillery,  and   (4)   the  «  least  "good"  is  required  for  admission  to  the 

engineers.     The  length   of   the   course   of  in-  acadeniies.    Of  the  graduates  with  this  standing 

struction    is    two   years    for    the    infantry    and  '[hout  60  per  cent,  are  promoted  to  the  Theresa 

cavalry  section,  and  four  years  for  the  artillery  ^'I't^ry  ,A"J^?"'y  and  about  40  per  cent,  to  the 

and  engineer  section,    AH  students  on  eommenc-  Technical  Military  Academy. 

ing  the  second  year's  course,  must  contract  to  Ex^Zotiif.— The  schools  that  correspond  most 

serve  for  eight  years.     Tfiere  are  no  admissions  "early  to  the   United   Slates  Military   Academy 

to  the  school  except  by  competition,  are  the  Royal  MiliUry  Academy,  at  Woolwich, 

/(oiy.— The    military    schools    of    Italy    are  and  the  Royal  Military  College,  at  Sandhurst, 

divided  into  three  classes,  viz.:  (l)  The  Collego  The  Royal  Military  Academy   is  maintamed 

Militari  established  in   Rome  and   Naples;    (2)  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  special   military 

The  military  schools  for  the  training  of  officers  education  for  candidates  for  commissions  in  the 

and  non-commissioned  officers,  of  which  there  are  royal  artillery  and  royal  engineers.     Candidates 

three,  viz. :   (a)  The  military  school  of  Modena,  must,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commander- in -chief. 

(b)  the  military  academy  of  Turin,  and  (c)  the  be  in  all  respects  suitable  to  hold  commissions 

military   sanitary  school  of  application  in   Flor-  in   the   army.     The   commander-in-chief   is   the 

ence;   (3)   The  "scuole  militari  complementari,"  president  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 

or  Ihe  military  schools  of  application  proper,  fot  An  independent  inspection  is  made  annually 

officers,  of  which  there  are  three,  viz.:  (a)  The  by  a  board  of  visitors,  appointed  by  the  Secre- 

war  school  (Scuola  di  Guerra)  in  Turin;  (b)  the  tary  of   State   for   War,   and   reporting   to  him. 

school  of  application  of  artillery  and  engineers.  Such  visitors  are  not  a  permanent  body,  but  are 

in   Turin;    and    (cj    the   school   of   cavalry,   in  not  all  changed  at  the  same  time.     The  report 

Pinerola,     There  are,  in  addition  to  the  schools  of  this  board  is  presented  to  Parliament. 

mentioned    above,    schools    for    artillery    and  The  academyis  under  the  control  of  amilitary 
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officer,   styled  governor  and  commandant,   ap-  classes  are  designated  as  Sexta,  or  VI ;  Quinia, 

pointed  by  and  respon-ible  lo  the  Secretary  of  or  V;  Quarta,  or  IV;  Unter-tcrtia,  or  U.  Ill; 

State    for    War,    through    the    commander -in-  Ober-terlia,  or  O.  Ill;  Unter-secunda,  or  U.  II; 

chief.     The  governor  is  assisted  by  a  staff  officer  Ober-secunda,  or  O.  tl ;  Unter-prima,  or  U.  I ; 

styled  the  assistant   commandant  and  secretary,  Ober-prima,   or  O,   I.     In  addition  there   is  an 

who  is  responsible  in  his  temporary  absence  for  extra  class  called  "Selecta." 
(he  charge  of  the  establishment.    This  officer  The  course  of  each  of  these  classes  lasts  one 

commands    the    cadet    company,    and    has    the  year.     The  lower  or  preparatory  schools  contain 

custody  of  the  records  and  correspondence  of  the  classes  from  VI  up  to  and  including  upper 

the  academy,  and  gives  the  governor   such   as-  tertia ;   the   other   classes   belong   to    the    upper 

sistance  as  he  may  require.  cadet   school.     Occasionally,  also,  depending  on 

The  Royal  Military  College  is  maintained  for  the   space   available   and   the   necessities   of   the 

the  purpose  of  affording  a  special  military  educa-  case,    some    of   the    upper-tertia    class   are    ad- 

tion   to  candidates   for  commissions  in   the   in-  mitted  to  the  upper  cadet  school.     In  the  upper 

fantry  and   cavalry.    Candidates   must,   in  the  cadet  school  begins  the  immediate  preparation 

opinion   of   the   commander-in-chief,   be    in   all  for  service.     The  classes  from  sexta  up  to  and 

re.spects    suitable    to    hold   commissions    in    the  including   upper   prima   are   assimilated    in   (he 

army.    The  commander-in-chief  is  the  president  matter    of    instruction    to    the    corresponding 

of  the  Royal  Military  College.  classes  of  the  °^Realschulen*  of  the  first  degree. 

France. — The    principal    military    schools    in  Saxony   and   Bavaria   have   their   own   cadet 

France   are  the   Ecole   Poly  technique,   at    Paris,  corps    corresponding    to    the    preparato:^    and 

and  the  Ecole  Sp^iale  Militaire,  at   Saint   Cyr,  upper  cadet  schools  of  Prussia,  from  which  ap- 

or  Saint  Cyr,  as  it  is  popularly  designated.  pomtments  are  made  to  the  Saxon,  or  Twelfth 

The  Polytechnic  School  was  founded  in  1794.  army  corps  and  to  the  corps  of  ihe  Bavarian 

and  has  been  reorganized  by  various  decrees,  army.    Saxony,  however,  has  no  artillery  and 

The  object  of  the  school  is  to  train  students  for  engineer  school,  and  officers  of  those  arms  have 

the  following  branches  of  the  public  service. viz. :  lo  pass  through  the  Prussian  School  at  Berlin. 

The  artillery  of  the  army  and  the  marine  ar-  Bavaria  has  its  own  artillery  and  engineer  school 

tillery ;  the  engineer  corps  of  the  army   (g^ie  at  Munich. 

militaire)  ;  (he  engineer  corps  of  the  navy  or  A  review  of  the  successful  men  of  all  coun- 
navai  constructors  (genie  maritime)  ;  the  corps  tries  will  reveal  the  abnormal  proportion  who 
of  naval  officers;  the  hydrographic  corps;  the  have  enjoyed  military  training  and  military  ex- 
marine  commissariat  corps;  the  corps  of  high-  perience.  In  the  United  States  it  is  impossible 
ways  and  bridges  (ponts  et  chaussees)  ;  the  to  mention  any  important  field  of  activity  into 
manufactories  of  the  state;  the  engineers  of  the  which  West  Point  graduates  have  not  entered 
powder  and  saltpeter  service;  the  mining  en-  and  achieved  success  and  greatness.  The 
gineers,  and  the  telegraphic  lines;  also  for  such  characteristics  of  self-reliance  and  self-restraint, 
other  public  services  as  require  a  profound  derived  from  military  education,  are  the  potent 
knowledge  of  the  mathematical,  physical,  and  attributes  of  good  citizenship  and  the  basic  prin- 
chemical  sciences.  ciples  of  success,  combining  with  mental  develop- 

Admittance  10   the   school   is  exclusively   by  ni«it  the  miliUry  methods  of  physical  and  moral 

competitive   examination.     After    a    two    years  improvement.      See    United    States    Military 

course  the  student  may  go  lo  one  of  the  special  Academy  and  War  College. 
schools  of  application  for  any  of  the  above  men-  Edward   S.   Farrow, 

lioned  services,  provided  he  can  pass  successfully  Formerly  Assistant  Instruclor  of  Taclict,  United 
the  final  examinations  and  be  declared  acceptable  Stales  Military  Academy. 

for  this  service  by  the  decision  of  a  committee  _-.,,  -,      ■       _.  f.       t- 

which  draws  up  the  classification  list  for  the  ^  Military   EngineerinR.     See  Engineering; 

public  services.    Fulfillment  of  these  conditions  Fobtification. 

does  not  give  an  absolute  ri^hi  to  enter  any  of  Uilitarjr  Frontier.    See  Froi4tier. 

the  public   services ;  admission  to  any   service  MUiWry  Government.    Sec  Government. 

depends  upon  the  number  of  vacancies  existing  »c;ij»„.™  «„.„!»_].   t  j.*  -x      c       i* 

at  the  ti^e   of  leaving  the   school,   upon   the  „   Military  Ho■pltal^  Lwt  of.    See  Military 

physical  aptitude  of  the  student,  and  his  place  ^"STSp  u,  s. 
on  the  order  of  merit.  Military    Insignia    of    Rank.      Insignia    of 

The  special  military  school  of  Saint  Cyr  dates  rank  is  worn  to-day  in  all  armies  to  distin- 
from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  intended  to  guish  Ihe  various  grades  of  officers  and  non- 
supply  officers  for  the  infantry,  the  cavalry,  and  commissioned  officers.  It  is  usually  in  the  form 
the  marine  infantry.  The  course  of  instruction  of  epaulets,  .straps,  braid,  buttons,  or  chevrons, 
lasts  two  years,  and  no  scholar  is  allowed  to  and  is  worn  on  the  shoulder,  sleeve,  or  collar 
remain  more  than  three  years  at  the  school:  of  the  uniform  coat,  according  to  the  custom 
The  privilege  of  taking  a  third  year  to  complete  of  the  country  to  which  the  soldier  belongs, 
the  course  is  only  allowed  where  circumstances  Military  uniform  did  not  come  into  existence 
of  exceptional  gravity  have  compelled  a  student  until  after  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  house- 
to  suspend  work  at  the  school.  hold  troops  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France  being  the 

Germany    (PriMjia). — The    most    important  first   to  wear  it.     Badges   of   rank  were  not   in 

military  school  in  Germany  is  the  'Haupt-Ka-  general    use    in   the    different   armies   until   the 

detten-Anstalt,*    or    Upper    Cadet     School,    at  latter   part   of  the  i8th  century,    although   some 

Gross-Lichterfelde.     This  school  is  supplied  by  regiments   had   adopted   distinctive    devices    for 

the    "Kadetten-hausen,*    or    preparatory    cadet  this  purpose  long  before  that  lime, 
schools  of  Goslin   (formerly  at  Culmer),   Pots-  In  all  armies  the  insignia  of  rank  is  such  as 

dam,   Wahlstadt,   Bensberg,   Plon,   Cranienstein,  is  prescribed  by  the  government,  and  all  officers 

Karlsruhe- and  Naumburg.     Beginning  with  the  and  soldiers  are  forbidden  to  wear  any  insiOTia 

lowest   class   of   the    preparatory    schools,    the  except  such  as  that  to  whkh  their  rank  entitles 
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them.     The  form  of  the  insignia  is  always  the 

same   for  officers  or   non-commissioned   officers 

of  the  same   rank,  but  its  color  sometimes  dit-  scarlet 

fers  according   to  the  arm   of  the   service  to  Medical  Corps. —  Maroon. 

which  the  wearer  belongs.  Quarlermailer's  Department. —  Buff. 

The  various  badges  of  rank  worn  today  in  Cavalry. —  Yellow. 

the    principal    armies    of    the    world    are    as  AriilUry. —  Scarlet, 

follows:  Infantry.— Light  blue. 

UNITED  STATES.  The  rank  of  non-commissioned  officers  is  in- 
In  the  United  States  army  there  are  three  ^^'^*'*<^  by  means  of  chevrons  of  the  color  of 
recognized  uniforms  known  as  full  dress,  dress,  '''f  ^^  °^  ^^^  ^^r"""  *<■  ."'h.ch  the  soldier 
and  service.  Officers  attending  social  func-  ''^'«"?^  worn  point  upward  midway  between 
lions  of  a  military  nature  are  permitted  to  wear  ^he  elbow  and  the  shoulder  on  the  sleeves  o£ 
a  special  full-dress  uniform  of  a  cut  similar  to  ^''  ^ni to rm  coats,  _ 
civilian  evening  dress  bergeanfs  wear  three  stripes,  corporals 
The  full-dreas  coat  for  officers  is  dark  blue  JY"-  ^!'<'  '3"=«  corporals  one.  In  addition  to 
a  d  double-breasted,  the  dress  coat  is  dark  blue  "'^  ^t^P^J'  =  '■egimentat  sergeant-major  has  _an 
and  single-breasted  having  concealed  buttons.  "'^  °'  '"'■*'  ^ars,  a  battalion  sergeant-major 
the  service  coat  is  single-breasted  and  of  an  an  arc  of  two  bars  a  regimental  quariermaster- 
olive  drab  color.  The  coats  of  all  enlisted  men  sergeant  a  tie  of  three  bars,  a  battalion 
are  single-breasted,  dark  blue  for  full  dress  quariermasier- sergeant  a  tie  of  two  bars,  a 
and  dress  and  olive  drab  for  service.  Officers  [egimeotal  commissary -serge  ant  a  tie  of  three 
wear  their  insignia  of  rank  on  the  sleeves  of  •'ars  and  a  crescent,  a  hrst  sergeant  a  lozenge, 
their  full-dress  and  special  full-dress  coats,  and  ^nd  a  company  qua  rtermaster-se want  a  tie 
on  the  shoulders  of  their  dress  and  service  °f  <■"«  ^aj.  Non-comm.ss.oned  officers  of  the 
coats.  With  the  dress  coat  the  distinctive  in-  ajnErent  departments  wear  the  distinctive  de- 
signia  forms  a  part  of  the  shoulder  strap,  the  ^'="  "f  *^"^  departmenls  with  their  chevrons. 
field  of  which  differs  in  color  according  to  the  .  «ank.of  non-com  missioned  officers  is  fur- 
arm  of  the  service  to  which  the  wearer  be-  t*"^/  mdicatcd  by  the  width  of_  the  trouser 
longs;  on  the  service  coat  the  device  is  attached  stripes,  sergeants  wearing  a  iJ-4-ineh  stripe, 
directly  to  the  shoulder  loop  which  is  of  the  ':^'"P°"'s  »  one-haUinch  stnpe. 
same  material  as  the  coat.  .To  indicate  service  in  war  all  enlisted  men 
who  have  seen  such  service  are  entitled  to  wear 
SLECVB  INSIGNIA.  on  the  sleeves  of  their  dress  coat  a  diagonal 
Major-General— Tv^o  silver  stars  placed  half  chevron  of  while  cloth,  piped  on  each  side 
above  a  band  of  gold  embroidered  oak  leaves  with  the  facing  of  the  arm  of  the  service  in 
which  encircle  the  cuff.  '"^"^    '''^J'    "'"^'^    ^''=    "Bht    to    wear    the 

Brigadier-General— Ont  silver  star   placed  chevron, 

as  above  contelerate  states. 

Colonel. —  Five    strands   of    gold    wire   lace  During  the  Civil  War  the  rank  of  officers 

arranged  in  the  form  of  a  knot  extending  from  and  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  Confed- 

the  cuff  to  just  below  the  elbow.  erate  Armj/  was  indicated  in  the  following  man- 

Lieulenanl-Colonel. —  Four  strands.  ner,    the    insignia    being    displayed    upon    the 

Major. —  Three   strands.  uniform   coat,   which    for   officers   and   enlisted 

Captain. —  Two  strands,  men  was  double  breasted  and   of  a  cadet  grej 

Firil  Lieutenant. —  One  strand.  color. 

Second  Lieutenant. —  Without  gold  lace.  Rank  of  officers  was  designated  by  an  orna- 
ment of  gold  braid  worn  on  both  sleeves  of  tTie 

SHOULDER  INSIGNIA.  coat  extending  around  the  seam  of  the  cuff  and 

Major-Ceneral.—  Two  silver  stars.  up  the  outside  of  the  arm  to  the  bend  of  the 

Brtgadier-General.—  Oae  silver  star.  elbow.     The   ornament   was   composed   of   four 

Colonel. One   silver   eagle.  braids  for  general  officers,  three  for  field  on>- 

Lieulen'ant-Colonel.— One  silver  leaf.  cers,  two  for  captains  and  one  for  lieutenanU. 

Major. —  One  gold  leaf.  Besides    this    sleeve    decoration,    the    rank    of 

Captain. —  Two  silver  bars.  officers  was  further  shown  by  devices  worn  on 

First  Lieutenant.— One  silver  bar.  the  collar  of  the  tunic  as  follows: 

Second  Lieutenant.- A  shoulder  strap  with  General  Officers.— A  wreath  with  three  star* 

a  blank  field  with  dress  uniform,  no  insignia  encinsed,  embroidered  in  gold. 

with  service  uniform.  Colonel. —  Three   gold    stars    arranged    hoT- 

Officers  of  the  United  Stales  army  wear  the  izonlally. 

letters    'U.    S."    on   the   collars   of   their   dress  Lieutenant  Colonel.— Two  gold  stars. 

and  service  coats ;  officers  of  the  Uriled  Slates  Major.—  One  gold   star. 

Volunteers  the  letters  °V.  S.  V.";  officers  of  Cof/om.— Three    gold   bars    arranged    hor- 

the   National   Guard  the  initial   letters  of  their  izontally. 

respective   states.  '''"'  I^Vn (cm an (.— Two  gold  bars. 

Each  branch  of  the  service  and  each  staff  Second  Lieutenant.— One  gold  bar. 

department  has  a  distinctive  color  with  which  Rank  of  non-commissioned  officers  was  indi- 

the   uniforms   of   the   members  of  that   portion  caled  by  chevrons  worn  on  both  sleeves  of  the 

of  the  army  are  faced.  coat  above  the  elbow,  point  downwards,  of  the 

The  following  are  the  colors  of  the  different  color  of  the  facing  of  the  arm  of  the  service  to 

facings :  which  the  wearer  belonged. 

Staff  Corps.— Haik  blue.  Sergeant-M a jor.— Three  bars  and  an  arc  in 

CngiBMrj.— Scarlet  piped  with  white.  -'"■ 
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Quartermaster-Sergeant. —  Three  bars  and  a 

Ordnance-Sergeant. —  Three  bars  and  a  star 
in  silk. 

FirtI  Sergeant. —  Three  bars  and  a  lozenge 

Sergeant. —  Three  bars  in  worsted. 

Corporal. —  Two  bars   in  worsted. 

The  coats  of  both  the  officers  and  of  the 
enlisted  men  were  piped  with  a  facing  of  the 
color  of  the  ami  of  the  service  to  which  Ihey 
belonged,   the   facings   being   as   follows : 

General  Officers,  Adjutant-General's  Depart- 
ment, Quartermasler-Generat's  Department, 
Commissary-General's  Department  and  Engi- 
neers.—BuS. 

Medical  Department.—  Blad^ 

Artillery.— Red. 

Cavalry.—  Yellow. 

Infantry.-  Light  blue. 

GBEAT  BMTAIK. 

Insignia  of  rank  in  the  British  Army  is  worn 
on  the  shoulders  by  officers,  and  on  the  right 
sleeve  of  the  coat  by  enlisted  men. 

The  rank  badges  of  the  officers,  which  may 
be  either  metal  or  embroidery,  and  which  are 
attached  to  the  shoulder  pieces  of  the  coat,  are 
hs  follows ; 

Field  Af arshal. —  Crossed  batons  on  a  wreath 
of  laurel,  with  a  crown  above. 

General. —  Crossed  sword  and  baton,  with 
star  and  crown  above. 

Lientenant-General. —  Crossed  sword  and 
baton,  with  ctVwn  aboVe. 

Major-Gcneral. —  Crossed  sword  and  baton, 
■with  star  above. 

Brigadier-General. — Crossed        sword        and 

Colonel. —  Crown  and  two  stars  below. 

Lieutenant-Colonel. —  Crown  and  one  star 
below. 

Major. —  Crown. 

Captain. —  Three  stars. 

Lieutenant. —  Two  stars. 

Second  Lieutenant. —  One  star. 

Pnor  to  May  igo2,  a  captain  wore  two  stars, 
3  lieutenant  one  star,  and  a  second  lieutenant 
had  no  badge  of  rank. 

Regimental  officers  having  brevet  rank  wear 
the  badges  of  their  army  rank,  department  offi- 
cers havinjt  honorary  rank  the  badges  of  that 
rank.  Retired  officers  wear  the  letter  R  on  their 
shoulder  pieces  directly  below  their  badges  of 
rank,  officers  of  the  militia  the  letter  M. 

The  rank  of  non-commissioned  officers  is 
indicated  by  means  of  a  chevron,  worn  point 
downwards,  on  the  sleeve  of  the  coat  above  the 
elbow.  A  sergeant  wears  three  stripes  of  gold 
braid,  a  lance  sergeant  three  stripes  of  worsted, 
a  corporal  two  stripes  of  worsted,  and  a  lance 
corporal  one  stripe  of  worsted. 

GERMANY. 

Insignia  of  rank  in  the  German  army  is  worn 
on  the  shoulders  by  officers  and  on  the  collar 

Prior  to  1808  there  were  np  recognized 
badges  of  rank  in  the  Prussian  army,  although 
Bavaria  had  already  adopted  them  to  some 
extent.  During  that  year  a  system  of  rank 
badges  was  devised  for  the' officers  of  the  Prus- 
sian army  which  were  worn  On  the  shoulder 
pitces  of  the  coat.  During  the  campaign  of 
Vou  u— 7 


1813-1814  these  shoulder  pieces  were  converted 
into  epaulets  and  the  insignia  of  rank  was  trans- 
ferred to  them,  and  the  epaulet  has  ever  since 
remained  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  officer. 
The  German  army  of  today  is  composed  of 
twen^-two  army  corps  named  after  the  differ- 
ent kingdoms  which  compose  the  empire.  Each 
kingdom  has  some  distinctive  mark  which  is 
worn  only  by  its  troops ;  the  insignia  of  rank 
however  is  the  same  throughout  the  army  with- 
out regard  to  corps,  or  arm  of  service. 

Except  in  the  case  of  a  General  Field  Mar- 
shal, the  rank  of  officers  is  indicated  by  means 
of  -Stars  worn  on  the  shoulder  knots  or  epaulets. 

Officers  below  the  grade  of  major  wear 
shoulder  knots,  all  other  officers  epaulets. 
Shoulder  knots  arc  formed  of  half  moon  shapea 
pieces  of  gold  or  silver  embroidery  (according 
to  the  regiment)  enclosing  a  cioth  field  of  (he 
color  of  the  army  corps  to  which  the  regiment 
belongs.  On  the  field  is  displayed  the  regimental 
number  and  the  insignia  of  mnk.  Epaulets  for 
officers  below  the  grade  of  major  general  are  of 
the  same  design  aa  that  of  the  shoulder  knot 
with  the  addition  of  gold  or  silver  fringe,  ac- 
cording to  the  embroidery  of  the  knot. 

The  epaulets  of  general  officers  are  of  silver 
buHion. 

Insignia  of  rank  for  officers   is  as   follows : 

General  Field  Marshal. —  Two  gold  crossed 

Colonel-General. —  Three  gold  stars. 

General  of  Infantry  or  Cavalry.— Tvo  gold 
stars. 

LieMenani-General—Onc  gold  star. 

Major-General. —  Blank  epaulet. 

Colonel, —  Two  gold  stars. 

'  Lieutenant'-Colonel. —  One  gold  star. 

Wo;or.— Blank  field. 

Captain. — 'Two  gold  stars. 

First  Lieutenant. —  One  gold  star. 

Second  Lieutenant.^- Bisak  field. 

Non-commissioned  officers  wear  the  insignia 
of  their  rank  on  the  standing  collar  of  tneir 
coat,  the  different  grades  being  distinguished  in 
the  following  manner: 

Lance  Corporal.—  Two  small  buttons  of  gold  ■ 
or  silver  (according  to  regiment)  worn,  ot»e  on 
each  side  of  the  collar  directly  above  the 
shoulder. 

Corporal. —  A  stripe  of  gold  or  silver  lace 
extending  around  the  top  of  the  collar. 

Sergeant. —  The  same  collar  stripe  as  that  of 
a  corporal  with  the  addition  of  two  large  buttons 
worn  on  either  side  of  the  collar  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  buttons  of  a  lance  corporal. 

In  the  French  Army,  insignia  of  rank  is 
worn  on  the  sleeves  of  the  uniform  coat  by  both 
officers  and  enlisted  men.  For  officers  it  con- 
sists of  stripes  of  gold  or  silver  braid,  according 
to  the  arm  of  the  service,  worn  either  straight 
across  the  sleeve  directly  above  the  cuff,  or 
arranged  In  the  form  of  a  loop  extending  from 
the  culT  to  a  point  midway  between  the  elbow 
and  the  shoulder.  For  enlisted  men  it  consists 
of  stripes  of  red  or  yellow  cloth,  or  gold  or 
silver  braid,  worn  diagonally  across  the  sleeve 
of  the  coat  above  the  caff. 

Officers  of  infantry,  engineers,  spahis,  and  of 
the  Garde  Republican  wear  straight  gold 
stripes ;  officers  of  cuirassiers,  dragons,  cnas- 
Seurs  a   cheval,   hussars,   chasseurs   d'     Afrique 
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zcfihirs,  and  of  the  gendarmie,  straisht  silver 
stripes  i  officers  of  zouaves,  turcos,  and  artillery, 
looped  gold  stripes. 

Girporals  of  infantry,  zouaves,  cuirassiers, 
dragoons,  chasseurs  a  cheval.  hussars,  artillery, 
and  ei^neers  wear  red  stripes;  corporals  of 
turcos,  chasseurs  a  pied,  zephirs,  chasseurs 
d'  Afriqne,  and  spahjs,  yellow  strip«s. 

The  distinctive  insignia  of  the  various  grades 
is  as  follows : 

General  of  Division. —  Six  stripes  of  black 
mohair  braid  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  pointed 
looP;  and  three  silver  stars. 

General  of  Brigade. —  Six  stripes  of  black 
mohair  braid  arranged  as  for  a  general  of  divi- 
sion^ and  two  silver  stars. 

Colonel. — Five  stripes  of  gold  or  silver  braid. 

Lieutenant-Colonel. —  Three  stripes  of  gold 
and  two  of  silver,  or  three  of  silver  and  two  of 
gold. 

Major. —  Four  gold  or  silver  stripes. 

Captain. —  Three  gold  or  silver  stripes. 

Lieutenant. —  Two  gold  or  silver  stripes. 

Sous  Lieutenant. —  One  gold  or  silver  stripe. 

Sergeant-Major. — Two  gold  or  silver  stripes. 

Sergeant. —  One  gold  or  silver  stripe. 

Corporal. —  Tvo  red  or  yellow  stripes. 

Adjutants  rank  between  officers  and  noo- 
L-onunissioned  officers,  a  grade  corresponding  to 
that  f  a  warrant  officer  of  the  United  States 
Navy.  They  wear  practically  the  same  uniform 
as  that  of  a  sous  lieutenant,  but  their  stripe  is  ol 
the  opposite  color  from  that  of  the  omcers  of 
their  regiment 

Insignia  of  rank  is  also  worn  on  the  cap  by 
officers,  the  cap  being  braided  to  conform  with 
the  sleeve  decoration.  When  in  full  dress,  offi- 
cers wear  epaulettes  of  gold  or  silver  according 
to  the  arm  of  the  service  to  which  they  belong. 


In  the  Austrian  Army,  the  insignia  of  rank 
is  worn  on  the  standing  collar  of  the  coat  by 
both  officers  and  enlisted  men.  Officers  below 
the  grade  of  major,  and  all  non-commissioned 
officers  wear  the  badges  of  their  rank  upon  a 
field  of  cloth,  of  the  color  of  their  regimental 
facii^.  extending  from  the  front  of  the  collar  to 
the  line  of  the  shoulder  piece;  all  other  officers 
wear  their  badges  of  rank  upon  a  field  of  gold. 

The  following  is  the  distinctive  insignia  of 
the  diflerent  grades: 

Commander-in-Chief. —  Gold  collar  embroid- 
ered with  oak  leaves. 

Marshal. —  Three  gold  stars. 

Field  Marshal.— Two  gold  stars. 

Major-General. —  One  gold  star. 

Colonel. —  Three  silver  stars. 

Lieutenant-Colonel. —  Two  silver  stars. 

Major.— Qm  silver  star. 

Captain. —  Three  gold  stars. 

First  Lieutenant. —  Two  gold  stars. 

Second  Lieutenant. —  One  gold  star. 

Sergeant. —  Three  metal  stars,  and  a  vellow 
stripe  extending  around  the  front  and  lower  side 
of  the  collar  field. 

Lance  Sergeant, —  Three  metal  stars. 

Corporal. —  Two  metal  stars. 

Lonce  Corporal.—  One  metal  star. 


In  tfae  Italian  Army  the  insignia  of  rank, 
4xc«vt  in  the  case  of  general  officers,  is  worn  oa 


the  sleeve  of  the  coat.  The  design,  which  is  that 
of  a  loop,  extends  from  the  cuff  to  the  elbow. 

General  officers  wear  one,  two,  or  three  stars 
according  to  rank.    Sleeve  insignia  is  as  follows: 

Colonel. —  One  wide,  and  three  narrow 
stripes  of  gold  braid. 

Lieutenant-Colonel. —  One  wide;  and  two 
narrow  stripes  of  gold  braid. 

Major. —  One  wide,  and  one  narrow  stripe  of 
gold  biaid. 

Captain. —  Three    narrow    stripes    of    gold 

First  Lieutenant— Tma  narrow  stripes  of 
gold  braid. 

Second  Lieutenant. —  One  narrow  stripe  of 
gold  braid. 

Sergeant. —  One  red  stripe  with  one  gold 
stripe  underneath. 

Corporal. —  One  red  stripe. 

The  insignia  of  rank  in  the  Spanish  Army  is 
worn  on  the  cuff  of  the  coat  by  both  officers  and 
enlisted  men.  It  consists  of  a  form  of  braiding. 
technically  known  as  galones,  of  gold,  silver,  or 
cloth,  which  extends  across  the  top  and  down 
the  back  of  the  cuff.  These  galones  vary  in 
width  according  to  rank  and  are  of  gold  in 
some  regiments  and  of  silver  in  others.  Stars 
of  either  gold  or  silver,  to  match  the  galones, 
are  worn  by  all  officers  below  the  grade  of  brig- 
adier-general. 

The  distinctive  insignia  of  the  various  grades 
is  as  follows : 

Captain-General. — Three  stripes  of  twisted 
gold  braid. 

Lieutenant-General. — Two  stripes  of  twisted 
gold  braid. 

Major-General. —  One  stripe  of  twisted  gold 
braid. 


Colonel. —  Three  stripes  of  gold  or  silver 
braid  (according  to  regimmt)  of  five  threads 
each,  and  three  eight-pointed  stars,  of  gold  or 
silver,  worn  below  the  galones. 

Lieutenant-Colonel. —  Two  stripes  and  two 
:^tars  like  those  of  a  colonel. 

Major.—  One  gold  and  one  silver  stripe,  and 
one  gold  and  one  silver  star  worn  below  the 
galones. 

Captain. — Three  stripes  of  gold  or  silver 
braid,  and  three  stars  to  match,  worn  above  the 
galones. 

Lieutenant. —  Two  stripes  and  two  stars  tike 
those  of  u  captain. 

Ensign. —  One  stripe  and  one  star  like  those 
of  a  capCiin. 

Staff-Sergeants. —  One  stripe  like  that  of  an 

First  Sergeant.— Thmt  narrow  gold  or  silver 

Sergeant. —  Two  stripes  like  those  of  a  first 
serg-rant. 

Corporal  — Thvct  stripes  of  scarlet  cloth. 
Lance    Corporal. —  Two    stripes    of    scarlet 

<^'°**'  RUSSIA, 

Russian  Army  officers  wear  their  insignia  of 
rank  on  their  shoulders,  the  distinctive  badges 
being  displayed  upon  shoultUr  straps  extending 
from  the  sleeve  to  the  collar,  when  in  undress 
and  service  uniform,  and  on  shoulder  knots  and 
epaulets  when  in  full  dress.    The  following  ut 
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the  itefiens  of  the  different  shoulder  straps  and 
the  badges  of  rank  worn  with  them. 

For  general  officers  a  strap  of  zig-zag  pat- 
tern. 

Central. —  No  badge. 

Lieuleaant-General. —  Three  stars. 

Major-Central. —  Two  stars. 

For  field  officers,  and  staff  officers  of  the 
Mme  rank,  a  strap  contain-ng  two  stripes. 

Colonel. —  No  badge. 

Lieutenant-Colonel. —  Three  stars. 

For  line  officers,  and  staff  officers  of  the  same 
rank,  a  strap  containing  one  stripe. 

Captain. —  No  badge. 

Second  Captain. — T^'our  stars. 

First  Lieutenant. —  Three  stars. 

Second  Lieutenant. —  Two  stars. 

The  Hussars  of  the  Guard  have  a  special 
form  of  shoulder  strap  but  the  insignia  dis- 
played thereon  is  the  same  as  that  worn  by  the 
rest  of  the  array. 

In  addition  to  the  stars,  the  shoalder  straps 
bear  likewise  the  numbers  or  letters  designating 
the  unit  to  which  the  officer  belongs.  The  differ- 
ent colors  of  the  straps  denote  the  various  arms 
of  the  service. 

JAPAN. 

The  Japanese  wear  the  insignia  of  their  mili- 
tary rank  on  their  sleeves,  the  design,  which  is 
in  the  form  of  a  pointed  loop  of  braid,  extending 
from  the  cuff  to  a  point  midway  between  the 
elbow  and  the  shoulder.  The  number  of  stripe» 
which  compose  the  loop  indicate  the  different 
grades  of  rank. 

For  all  officers  except  those  of  the  Pay,  and 
the  Medical  Corps,  the  stripes  are  of  gold^  for 
the  officers  of  the  Pay  Corps  they  are  of  silver, 
and  for  the  officers  of  the  Medical  Corps  of 
alternate  silver  and  gold.  General  officers  wear 
their  stripes  above  a  band  of  gold,  all  other  offi- 
cers wear  them  above  a  pointed  cuff  of  the  color 
of  the  arm  of  the  service  to  which  they  belong. 

The  colors  which  denote  the  various  arms  of 
the  service  are,  scarlet  for  infantry,  green  for 
cavalry,  yellow  for  artillery,  and  dark  red  for 
engineers. 

The  sleeve  insignia  of  officers  is.  as  follows: 

iiarthal. —  Seven  stripes. 

General. —  Same  as  marshal. 

LieufenanUCeneraL—  Six  stripes. 

Major-General. —  Five  stripes. 

Colonel. —  Six  stripes. 

Lieutenant-Colonel. —  Five  stripes. 

Major. —  Four  stripes. 

Captain. —  Three  stripes. 

First  Lieutenant.— Two  stripes. 

Second  Lieutenant. —  One  stripe. 

The  rank  of  non-cora missioned  officers  is 
indicated  by  means  of  stripes  of  the  color  of  the 
arm  of  the  service  to  which  the  wearer  belongs, 
worn  in  the  form  of  a  band  around  the  cuff. 

Firjl  Sergeant. —  Three  stripes. 

Sergeant—  Two  stripes. 

Corpora^.— One  stripe. 

CHINA. 

The  raidc  of  officers  of  the  Chinese  Army  is 
indicated  by  embroidered  badges  representing 
animals,  worn  upon  the  breast  of  the  military 
tunic,  the  distinctive  badges  of  the  different 
grades  being'  as  follows : 

Commandtr-in  -Chief. —  Unicom. 


Lieutenant-General. —  Lion. 

Major-General. —  Lion. 
Colonel. —  Leopard. 
Lieutenant-Colonel. —  Leopard. 
Major.-  Tiger, 
Captain.—  Bear. 
Lieutenant. —  Panther. 
Ensign. —  Panther. 

Wives  of  Chinese  officers  are  entitled  to  wear 
the  badges  of  their  husband's  rank. 

Fred  Gilbert  Blakeslee. 
Military   Instructor.    Wezt   Middle   Dittrict 

School,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Hilitarr  L.aw.  See  Law,  Military, 
HUitarr  Hasts,  in  naval  architecture, 
masts  on  a  modern  fightiiw  ship,  provided  purely 
for  military  punioses.  They  are  of  steel,  and 
hollow,  and  through  them  access  is  had  to  the 
conning  tower  on  the  superstructure  of  the  deck 
where  are  the  wheel,  the  wires  communicating  to 
s  of  the  ship,  and  where  the  captain  gen 
■  o  the  fighting-top  wiui  it_ 
J  the  look-out  far  above 
all  of  these. 

Hilitarr  Hiuic    See  Bamd;  Music. 
Hilituy  Occupation,  Law  of.     See  Law, 
Military. 


Uilitar?  Ordera.    See  Orders,  Royal. 

Military  Police,  in  the  United  States  army 
police  duty  is  required  of  the  provost  guard ; 
in  the  British  army  it  consists  of  mounted  and 
unmounted  branches  of  the  regular  army  serv- 
ice; in  France  police  duty  is  performed  by  the 
gendarmes  (q.v.)  ;  in  Canada,  the  Northwest 
mounted  police  do  patrol  duty,  and  there  are 
similar  bodies  in  Australia.  In  South  Africa, 
the  Cape  mounted  police  are  available  for  mili- 
tary duty,  and  there  are  similar  forces  in  most 
of  the  African  colonies. 

HiUtary  Posts,  United  SUtea,  Upward  of 
5,000  forts,  camps,  redoubts,  reservations,  etc., 
have  been  established  or  erected  in  the  United 
States  since  the  early  colonial  period.  A  great 
many  of  these  military  posts  were  the  result  of 
the  Civil^  War  and  but  few  of  them  have  since 
been  maintained.  The  list  of  forts,  barracks, 
arsenals,  national  cemeteries,  etc.,  occupied  by 
troops  in  1902,  and  under  control  of  the  War 
Department,  was  as  follows : 


1.  Fori,  R.  I. — On  Brcnton's  Point, 
■E   Iilud.  Poniacatloiu  on,  C4I.— 


-San   Fr*n- 
ineville. 


Port.  Hd.— At  Hawkin'i  Point.  PaUpsco 

Navy  GnerU    HospitiC,   Ark.— At   Hat 

Anlnaibolii*.   Fort,  UooX. — On  SMvar  Ct«A.  Cha 


Sfninifi. 


.,  Google 
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Baatty  Butter,-.  V.  C— At  Fi 


Drt  Caswell, 

le    Kin:,    San    Francis, 

;terv,    Va.-- On    Potonu 


Banl.s 

Port. 

MflH.- 

At 

ai(T 

DaiMS 

General  Hose 

D.  C- 

Barren 

ca^Pn 

rt.  Fla 

—Sear  Pm 

Barran 
'..isamla 

Ce 

atltry. 

Fla.- 

Baton 

Rous 

Nat 

'°fS». 

f. 

a     K-a 

lo 

lal     Ceo 

eter,- 

«ldien'  Home, 

Bayard 

For 

M 

I.— At 

Pinos 

"'B^ufo 

''NS* 

°S=l?<^ 

tery,  S. 

t  B 

PloKma  Nation*!  Cemeten-  B.  C — At  Flomics. 
Foot*.  Fort,  Md.— At  Roaer'a  Blulf. 
Foster.  Foit,  Me.— On  Oerrisl.  Island. 


g  National  Cemett 


Gillmore  Battery,  N.  Y.— 
Glendalr  h'ationsl  CeniBti 
Corses,    Fort,    Me.~On 


Island    Ledao.     Pon 


Rifle  Rsiifie, „.. 

Bcnieia  Arsenal.  Cal. — At  Benici 
Renicia  Barracks,  Cal. — At  Benii 
Berry  Battery.  Me,— On  Great  E 
Beverlv  National  Cemetery,  N.  J 
-■       "     -   -  M  F.I  Abo. 


Huroi 


n  St.  aaii 


>.  Idah 


Boise,  Fort 

Bowdoin  Battery,  Me.— On  Cii<,... 

Bouiyer  Battery.  Ala,— At  Fort  Morcan. 
Brady,  Fort,  Mich.— At  Sault  Ste.  Mar», 


t,  Tex.— At 

Brownsi'iue    National    Lemecery,    lex.- At    orowns- 

Bruniby  Battery,  Ca.- At  Fort  Screven, 

Butler,  CamivSationil  Cemelery.  1".- At  SrrinafieW. 

Canby,  Port,  "Wash.— On  Cape  Disapnoinlment. 

Capron  Batlory.  S.  C— At  Sullivan's  lalaod, 

Carlisle  Barrarhs,  Pa.— At  Carlisle.     . 

Carroll,  Fort,  Md.— At  Seller's  Point  Hats.  Patapsco 


Great  Diamond  Wand,  Batteries  on,   Ma.- Portland 
Harbor, 

Greble.  Fort,  R.  I.— On  Dutch  Island,  near  .Newport, 
Greene  Battery,  R.  I.^-At  Fort  Adams. 
GregB  Battery,  N.  J.— At  Fort  Mott. 
Griswold,  Fort,  Conn.— At  New  London. 
Hale.  Fort.  Conn.— New  Ha-.-en  Harbor. 
Hole  Battery.  R,  I,— At  Fort  Grehle. 
Hamilton,  Fort.  N.  Y.— New  York  Harbor. 
Hampton  National  Cemeterv.  Va.— At  Hampton, 
clt.  Port,  .V.  J.— At  Sandy  Hoo" 


nelen'. 


n  Helen 


F^t. '  PbUdeco 


Caamll  Batlerv,  S.  C— Al  Fort  Ca«'el[. 
Cave  lliil  National  Cemclery,  Ky.— At  Louis^ 

r»,r«l       nrt,«,^>.        Mafl^nal       UilTtar,,       V^^^ 


Cemetery.  Tenn.— At  Chntta- 
staiT,  V».— At  Cit)-  Point. 


Chattanooga 

"°%\iT  Point  f 

Clark  Battery.  Ore.— At  Fi..  ..«.>c..„. 
'        Clark,  Fort,  Te.i,— Near  Brackallvilie. 

ainch  (i).  Fort.  Pla.— On  Amelia  Island,  at  Fernan- 

Cold   Kubor   NMtoial    Cemetery,    Va.— In   Hwuwer 

aJumbia.  Fort.' Wash.— At  Chinook  Point. 
Columbia.  Port.  N.  Y.— On  Governor's  Island. 
Ci^.bus  Barracka.  Ohk).— AtColutnbua. 
Cwislitution,  Fort,  N.  H.— Near  Portsmouth. 
Corinth  National  Cemetery.  Miss. — At  Corinth. 
Crook.    Fort,    Nab.-*Stul>/   County,    lo    mile*    from 

Croiin   Hill    National   Cemetery,    Ind.- At  JelTerwn- 


Huachuoi.  Fort.  Arii.— In  Cochiw  Tounlv. 
Humphreya  Battery,  Md.— AC  Fort  Washington. 
Hunt.  Fort.  V».— On  the  Potomac  River. 
Independence,    Fort,    Mass.— On   Caatle   Uland,    Boa- 

apofii  Arsenal,  Ind.~^t  IndiaaapoUa, 
n  BarrocksrLa.— .'^ear  New  Orleans. 


CoUun-..  Balteri-.  Fla.— , 
Culpeper  Nationfd  Ceme.crj.  .M.- 
Custer   BattleReld     Nalioaal    C( 
iw  ABeocy.      ■ 

Cyprew  Hills  National  Cemetery 
lade  (newl.  Fort.  Fla.— On  F.ei 
lanville  Braufh  NatiODsJ  Home,  m.- 
Janvillo  Nattanal  Cemetery,  Ky.— A 
).  A.  Russell,  Fort,  Wyo.— Near  Chi 

"     Depot,  etc..  N.  Y.—N 

--'-       '■  Nome  City. 
At  Fort  Mo 


Pickens. 


rulpt« 


Jearbom  B«ttery, 


DeLeon 


N.  Y.- 


Jetfereon  City  N^tionat  Ccmottry.  Mo. --At  Jefferaon 
ity. 
Je!ferson\TUe  puftrtermoster  Depot.    Ind.^At  Jeffer- 

Uton.  Fort.  N.  C— Nra 

drick  Battery.  Me.— On    .        .   „ 
_  _  nebec  .arsenal.  Me. — At  Auj^rustf 
Keorfi,  Fort.  MoDl.— Id  Custer  County. 
KcoEuli  National  Cemetery,  Iowa.— At  KoAuk, 
I  Key  West  Barnwks.  Ha.- At  Key  WesU 

King  Battery.  N.  V.— At  Fort  Totten. 
Knos,  Fort.T(Ie.— At  Buckspott. 
Knoxviile  National  Cemtiery,  Taniv-At  KooxvUle. 
Krayenbuhi  Battery.  N.  Y.-At  Fort  Mott, 
Lafayette.  Fort,  N.  Y.— In  New  York  Harbor. 
La>vlon.  Fort.  Waslx.- At  Mocnolia  BlulT. 
Leavenworth,  Fort.  Kan. — ,i  miles  from  Leavenworth. 
Leavenworth  Military  Prison.  Kan.— At  Fort  Leaven- 

Leavenu-nrth.    Port.    National    Cemeleri',    Kan. — At 

Lebanon  National  Cemeler>-,  Ky.— At  Lebarri'n. 
Levelt.  Fort.  Me.~On  Cuttiinit  •  Island. 
Lewie  Battery.  Ore,- Al  Fort  Stavens, 


Sld.- 


i.  Fort,  bel,- 


-.  Fla.- 


h  Isli 


Aniiel  lar^ni. 
-AtFort  Hamilton. 


ly  Battery,  N.  Y.- _ _... 

Fort,  Ulah.— .  mflcs  east  o(  Salt  Lake  CiH 
—        fn  Juneau  Count 


)e  Soto.  Fort.  Fla.— On  MQlli 
>andHHi,  Fort.  National  Cem. 
Diseharre.  Cami 
)oubledBy  Batt 
knjglas, 

)ovfr,  lJ."s:""fiwde'r  DiV«tVr n".  L 
Duane  Batterj-,  N.  Y.— >t  Fort  Waosworm. 

Du  Chesne.  Fort.  L'lah.— In  UinUh  County. 

hi  Pont,  Fort.  Del.— At  Delaware  aty. 

Saltern  Branrh  National  Home,  Me.— Al  Togus. 

idbert.  Fort.  Ala-^ka.— At  EtiAe  City- 

T..__.x._. Kj      At  Fort  Waihineton. 

_ -J  milestrom^uriinftton. 

Payetleville    National    Crtnetery,    Ark.— At    Fayette-    ! 

Finns  ftrfnt  National 'CemeterT.  N.  I.— Near  Salem. 
Flasler  Battery,  X.  C— Ncir  Fort  Macoiv    , 


Lincoin.  Fort,  N.  Dak.-near  Biimai 
Liscum,  Port,  Alaska.— At  Port  Vali 
Little  Rock  National  Cemetery,  Ark. 
Livinsslon.  Fort.  La.— On  Grand  Te 
Logan,  Fort.  "-■-       - 


te'„ 


10  Gr&Bde.  near  Laredo, 


^iDd%^ckl  g! 

nd 

t  Atlanta. 

ery.     Neb.— At 

k.   L-Mautrae 

Pm 

Harbor. 

int.  new  Watdi 

al  Cemeterj-.  Oa.'- 

let 

r  Marietta. 

3gle 
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UarioB,  fort,  Fla. — Alt  $t  Antutiiae. 

Hirioo    Brujch    Nmlioniil    Military    Home,    Ind- — 
Gnat  Connly. 

JlB«n,  Fait,  CaL— Black  Point,  Sao  Franciuo. 
Me»de.   Fort.  S.   D>k.—On   Bear  Buiw  Cr™k. 
Vein  Battcrr,  Md.— At   Fort  WuhlnRtoD. 
Ucmnldi  National  Cemcleir,   Tenn.— At  Mcmphit. 
Mcnto    Cily   National    Ccmelcrj.   Uridco.— Qty  of 

Michie,  Fort,  N.  Y.— Near  New  London,  Conn. 
Uifflin,  Fort^Pa.— On  Uud  Island,  Dclawan  Rner. 
Milejr.  Fort,  Cat— Point  Lebm,  SMiTraoci«o  Barliar. 
Mill     Spring!     NaiionaJ     Cemtttr,.     Ky,— At     MiU 
Springs. 


Uis»ula.   Fort,   Uont. — Od   Bitter  Soot   RWcr. 
Uotule  National    Cerartery.   Ala.— N™r  Mobile. 
Monroe,  Fort,  Vs.— At  Old  Point  Comfort 
HontEomery.  Fort,  N.  Y.— At  Kouica  Point. 
Morsan,  Fort,  Al*.— At  Mobile  Point. 
Uott,  Fort.  N,  J.— At   Finn's  Point. 
Mooltrie,   Fort,   S.   C— Charleston  Harbor. 
Moimd    aty    National    Cemetery.    111.— At    Moond 

Myer.  Fort,  Va.~At  Arlinjton. 

Nishvilte   NalionoJ   Cemetery,  Tenn.— At   Naihvitle. 
Natchei  National  Cemetery,  Misi.— At  Nrtcbet 
New  Albanr  Nationid  Cemetery,  Ind.— At  New  Al- 


Natlooal  Cemetery^  N.  C— 


Newton.  Ft 

New  York  ™™.ii.,  ; 

Niagara,  Fort,  K.  V. 


I  Newbem. 


ni.   Port,   Fla.— Santa   Ro! 
_  _.Uburg  Barracks,  N.  Y. — At  PlatubHrjr. 
Pophaim.  Tort,  Me.— Mouth  of  Kennetwc/Rin 


PTalUburg 
Pophaim.  1  ,. . 
Poplar  GrOTc 


;    Cemetery,    Te>.— San 
netery,     C»V-At 


San   DiBRs  Barrecln  Cal.- 

San    Frajici»co    National 
Fresldia. 

San  Tactnia,'  FoTt.  Ter.— Near  OalTe-lon. 

SaoU  F6  Natjonal  Cemetery.  N.  M— At  Santa  F*. 

Scammel.  Fort,  Me.— Potilaod  Hariwr. 

Schuyler,  Port.  N.  T.— At  Throg-a  NccV, 

Scott,   Fort,   National  Ceraelerv.  K»n.— In   Boorbon 
Contrty. 

Sireyen.  Fort.  Oa.— On  Tybee  I>1bi«I. 

Sedipricl  Battery,   R.   I.— At   Fori    Greble. 

Seminole   Buicry.  Fl».— At  Key  Wen. 


nal     Cemixei?,     Tenn.— At    Plttshurg 

Fort  on.  Miss.— ii  miles  from  Biloiu. 
■,  N.  C— At  Fort  CaswelL 
la.— Vit.  Wedidoe  Binff. 

N.  Y.— Near*New  Rochelle. 
■ori,   Md.~At   Rock   Point. 
National  Cemetery,  Arli. — On  Arican- 


Sotubem    Branch    Natioaal    SaMer^    Home,    Va. — 
Eliiahetb  Citv  County. 

Springfield  Armory,  Mass. — At  Springfield. 
Springfield  National  Cemetery.  Mo.— At  Springfield, 
Stan(&h,    Fan,    Mas*.— On   .Lowell's   Island. 

ttark.  Fort.  N.  H.— Poiumouth  Harbor. 
Iiunlan  National   Cemetery.  Vs.- At  Staunton. 
Steyens,  Fort,  Ore.— Month  of  Columbia  River. 
Stona    River    Naciaml    Cemetery,    Tenn.^At    lixa- 


Sti 


_       __  ^taten  Idand. 
■al,  N.  Y.— Od  Govemor'a  laUnd, 
■    <^      •-  --  -louih  of  tbe  Niagara 


SuIlivsii'B    Island,    BatleH> 


Masa. — At  Long  Ifland  Head. 


S.    C— Chirl 


River. 

Niobrara.  Fort,  Neb<— In  Cberrr  County. 
NactbweRcru    Biaocb    National    Home,    Wit.— Uil- 

Oglethotpe.  "Fort,   Ga. — At   Sairanjnh. 
Onono,  Port,  N.  Y.-^A1  Oswcao. 
Oscwla  Baitery,  Fla.— Al  Key  Wen. 

Pacific     Branch     Soldiers'     Home.     CaL— At     Santa 
Uonica. 

Paddock'a  Island.  Fort  on,  Ma«.— Fort  Andi«M. 
Pensacola  Battery,    Fk.— Santa  Row  Island. 
,PUl»detpliia    National    Cemetery,    Pa.— At    PhiladeL 

Phcenix,   Fort,   Maia,.^New  Bedford  ^rbor. 


Tayltw,  Fort,  ha.— At  Key  West. 
Terry,  Fort,  N.  Y,— On  Phmb  liUnA 
Tbomaa,    Fort,    Ky. — 3.   milas    from    Newport. 

Thompson    Battery,    Mt^Porlland   Harbor. 
Tomptirs,  Fort,  N.  V.— Sfaten  I.Mnd. 
Totten.  Pan.  N.   Y.- At  Willetfs  Point 
TowDseod.   Fort.  Wash.- Near   Port  TowOMnd. 


\"da«« 


^'■Ji- 


Vancouver,  Port  or  Bstradu.  Wash.- At  Vancoui 
ViTlishurg  National  Cemetery.  Miss.- At  Vickibu 
Wsdsworth    Fort,  K.   Y.~On    Slaten   Island. 


WsUa  Walia.   Fort, 


-^AC  Walla  Walla. 


d  Ccmelmy,  Vs.— Near  Peters- 

Port  Hod 

"Portland  Head,   Fort   at^  Me.— Fort    WiUiama. 
Preble,    Fort,    Me.— In    Portland    Harbor. 
Presidio  of  San  FraodMo,  CbI. — At  San  PrandsacL 
Pulaski,  Fort,   G«.~-SavinnBh   Harbor. 

guincy  National  Cemetery,  111.— At  Quincy. 
aleigli  National  Cemetery,  N.  C— At  Rgleigfa. 
Rampatt,  Cmip.  AJaaka.^— At  Rampart  City, 
Reno,   Fort.   Okla.-  On    CanatUan   Rivo. 
Severe,   Fori,    Mass.— At    HilliT. 
Riohmond  Battery,  N,  Y.— At  Fort  Wadsworth. 
Richmond  National  Ccmelery.  Va.^'AC  UJcbTiiaad. 
Riley,  Fortj.  Kan.— Near  Junction  ^City. 
Ritwgold,   Fort,  Tex.— Near  Rio  Grande  City. 
Robinson,  Fsrt,  Neb>~At  K*d  Cloud  Auncy. 
Book  Itlaod  National  Cemetery.  Ill.—At^ock  Jslaod. 
Hock  laland  Armory  and  Arsnal,  IlL— On  Rock  Is- 

Rodoiin.,  Fort,  MssK— Near  New  Sedford.   - 

Rosecnnj,   Fortt.  CiO.— At  San  Diego, 

RuBseili  D.  A.,  Fort.  Wyo.— 3  miles  from  Cheyenne. 

St  Augustine  National  Cemetery,  Pla.^At   St.  An- 

St^'PruKis  .  Barracks.   Fla.~^t   St    Augustine. 

St  Louis  Powder  Depot,  Mo.— At  Jefferson  Barracks. 

St  Louis   Clothing  Depot,   Mo.— At    St.   Louis. 

St  Michui.  Fort,  Alasb.— On  St  Michael's  Iriand. 

ft  Philip,  Fort,  Ala.— Mobile  River, 
t   Philip.  Fort,   U.— Mississippi   River. 
SaUsbury  National   Cemetery,   N.   C— At   Salisbury. 
S>m  HonttoB,^  Fort,^  Tai.— At   Sat)  Antonio. 

"  °"      "  """       An- 


Waihiniton.    Port.    Md. — On    Potamac    Sive 
Waiertowo  Arsenal,  Maaa.— At  Walertown. 
Watervtiet  Arsenal.   N.  Y!— At  Welt  Troy. 
Wayne.    Fort,   Mich.— At  Detroit 
Wcitem    Branch    National    Milhaiy    Home, 


Wetherill,  Fort.  R,  L~Nsm 
Weymouth  Battery,  Me.— Poi 
Whipple,  Fort  c  h,rr.„.v. 
Will  Sams.  Cailli 


F«rt.  ^c— At  Portluid  Hn4. 
■      ■       •  -  ,  N.  C.—f 

itional   Cemetery,  Va. 


Wc 


;  'ti, 


.  Y.— On  Bedlot 
ioaal    Ceme-- 
■.—Near   Fi 


N.    Y.- 


Mpa'ro 


Island. 
i  Wloctite^' 


:    Elmi 


Worsen,    Fort,    Wash.— Near    Port    Tow 

Worth  Battery,  Ha.— At  Fort  Rckena. 

Wright,  For.  Wash^—Ncar  Spokane. 

Wright.  H.  G.,  Fort,  N.  Y.— On   Fisher'a  Island. 

Yates,    Fort,   N,    Dak.— At   Standing   Rock   Indian 

*Yefl™stone,   Fort.   Wyo.— In   Yellowstone   Park.    ' 
Yoiktovm  Nstional  Cemetery,  Va.— At  Yorktown. 

Mmtary  Prisons,  in  the  United  States, 
penitentiaries  or  prisons  set  apart  for  rnilitary 
convicts.  Long  lerm  prisoners  are  sent  usually 
to  the  military  prison  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan., 
or  on  Alcalrai  Island  in  San  Francisco  Bay. 
For  small  offenses  prisoners  are  confined  in  the 
smaller  prisons  connected  with  forts  and  bar- 
racks. Most  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  East  ace  confiiied  at  Governor'i 
Island.  N.  Y. 

Militaiy  PunisbmcnW.     See    Law,    Mm- 


MILITARY  RESERVATIONS— UILITAST'fiCIEHCE 

has   consisted    almost  wholly   in   an   imitatioii, 

„ .....    _  .                      ,    ,      -  more  or  less  close,  of  the  German  system  ot 

aside  for  military  occupation.     In  most  instances  organization.      These    last    yean    are    roa.rked, 

large  tracts  of  land  surrounding  military  forts,  moreover,  by  a  hitherto  unparallelerl  application 

schools,   barracks,    eic,   are    purchased   bv  the  of  the  arts  and  sciences  to  the  improvement  of 

government  and  improved  and  adorned  j  build-  the  materiai  of  war. 

ings,  constructed  thereon  for  officers'  residences.  It   is   clear,   then,   that    the  growth  of  the 

parade  grounds  established  and  works  of  defense  military  art  during  the  igth  century  has  in  no 

erected.    The  Presidio  reservation  in  San  Fran-  wise   been   a   direct   function    of   the   time.      In 

Cisco  is  one  ot  the  largest  in  this  country.    See  some  of  its  most  notable  aspects  the  ait  has 

MiLiTAjiY  Posts,  United  States.  developed  more  rapidly  during  the  past  40  years 

HUitaiy  Rule.     Sec  Law,  Miutaky.  than  it  had   in   the  preceding    100.     So   con- 

MiUUty  Schoob,  are  institutions   where  spicuously  is  this  true  that  we  may  not  assert 

soldiers  or  young  men  are  given  a  military  edu-  **«*  "s  state  at  the  opening  of  the  century  was 

cation.      Of    the    former    class,    the    «soldier  V*"  ^  transition  state.     In  all  countries,  with 

schools*  of  Prussia,  established  in  every  regi-  the  exception  of  France,  the  condiLons  of  the 

ment   or    battalion,   in   which   the   privates   are  i8th  had  overflowed  almost  unchanged  into  the 

taught  the  common   rudimenUry  branches,  and  iQth   century.    The   era   was   that  of  the  great 

sometimes  singing  also,  are  the  most  remarkable.  Frederick.     His  example  still  bore  undisputed 

There  are  similar  schools  in  the  Austrian.  Brit-  sway  to   auch  a  degree,   indeed,   that  the   husk 

ish,  and  other  European  armies.    Academies  of  was   misUken   for   the  kernel,  the  appearance 

the   second   class,   intended    to  educate   officers,  substituted  for  the  reality.     The  armies  of  the 

were  not  unknown  in  antiquity,  and  are  now  an  day  were    in   all   essentials   hired    armies,    the 

indispensable  part  of  the  military  system  of  all  soldiers  mercenaries,  in  the  sense  that  war  was 

great  nations.    The  first  military  school  in  France  largely      a      trade.       OrganiMtion,      recruiting, 

was  established  by  Louis  XV.  at  Vincennes  in  mobiliiation,  admmistration,  supply,  transpona- 

1751 ;  it  had  500  pupils,  all  of  whom  were  young  tion — all  these,  the  life-blood  of  a  modem  army. 

noblemen.    The  Umous  school  of  Saint  Cyr  was  were,  if  not  unknown,  at  least  not  understood 

founded  by  Bonaparte  in  1803,  and  still  retains  as  they  are  to-day.     They  had  not  as  yet_  been 

the   principal   features   of   its   first  organization,  generalized  into  a  continuing  system  applicable 

Even  before  the  Seven  Years'  war  the  French  to  a  state  either  of  peace  or  of  war. 

had  an  artillery  school  in  every  town  where  a  Similarly  of  arms    and   of  equipment:   the 

regiment  of  that  arm  was  garrisoned.     In  Ger-  flint-lock   musket,    found    in   the   hands   of   the 

many  the  education  ot  officers  is  provided  for  by  troops  of  all  armies,  had  been  for  many  years 

high  schools  for  each  arm  in  every  army  divi-  substantially   a    constant  quantity,    while   gnn- 

sion,  and  by  the  royal  military  school  at  Berlin,  powder,  the  only  explosive  and  propelling  agent 

founded  by  Frederick  the  Great,  to  which  the  employed,  had  an  imbroken  ancestry  of  centuries 

most  deserving  young  officers  are  admitted  from  of  continuous  use.     The  great  objective  in  the 

the  line.     In  Great  Britain  the  royal  military  ool-  training  of  men,  France  again  possibly  exoepted, 

lege   dt    Sandhurst,   which  compnset>   ~    cadet's  lay   in  the  development  of  a  machine-like  pre- 

college  and  a  staff  college,  and  the  rdyal  military  cision  of  drill,  and  this  rigidity  was  carried  so 

academy  at  Woolwich,  designed  as  an  artillery  far  as  to  convert  maneuvering,  even  under  fire, 

and  engineer  school,  enjoy  a  high  reputation,    A  into  a  sort  of  geometrical  exercise.    On  the  field, 

military  college  was  also  established  by  the  Hast  deep  columns  and  serried  ranks  were  the  rule. 

India  Company  at  Addiscombe  fT  tht  -ducation  Infantry  opened  fire  at  two  hundred  yards  with 

of  cadets  for  their  own  army.    The  United  States  uncertain,  if  not  hmocuous,  results  at  superior 

military  academy  at  West    Point,   founded   in  ranges.      Naturally,     under     these     conditions, 

1802,  tanks  second  to  no  institution  of  the  kind  cavalry  could  and  did  intervene  direc^  in  the 

in  the  world.    See  Miutahy  Academy,  UMrrEO  decision  of  affairs  on  the  battlefield,    "Ilie  range 

States.  of  field  artillery  was  Ihnited,  and,   until   Na- 

MlMtflty  Science,  I>evelopmeRt  of.    From  poleon's  appearance,  its  powers  and  possibilities 

a  military  point  of  view,  the  19th  century  divides  were  not,  on  the  whole,  well  understood. 

itself  naturally  into  certain  well-marked  periods.  The  picture   changes   when   we   turn  to   the 

We  have  first  the  great  era  of  the  Napoleonic  end  of  the  19th  entury.    The  army  is  now  the 

wars,  closed  by  the  battle  of  Waterloo.    This  is  'nation    In  arms* — that  is,   war  is   no  longer 

followed  by  long  years  of  peace,  broken  at  last  a  trade,  but  a  duty,  and  preparation  for  war  a 

by  the  Crimean  war.    The  next  period  to  come  personal  obligation  to  the  state.     Upon  a  dec- 

under  notice  is  that  of  our  own  Civil  War,  in  iaration   ot   hostilities,   at   the   present   day,   the 

which,  in  reality,  modem  conditions  of  warfare  effort  is  made  to  bring  the  full  strength  of  the 

may  be  said  to  have  taken  their  rise.    The  use  nation  to  bear,  or  in  other  words,  mobiliiation 

of  independent  cavalry,  (he  proper  organization  takes  place.     But  this  implies  a   full  degree  of 

of  field  artillery,   the  mtrenched  battlefield,  the  preparedness,   and   preparedness,   in   its  turn,   a 

influence  of   railways,  to   say  nothing^  of  other  thorough  study  and  application  of  the  principles 

particulars    now    regarded    as    essential    by   all  of   organization    and    training,    of    supply   and 

military  nations,  find  their  first  formal  expres-  administration.     Here  we  touch  upon  a  well- 

sion,  if  not  always  their  full  development,  in  defined  characteristic  of  final  as  contrasted  with 

this  great   struggle.     Kecrossing  the   Atlantic,  initial  conditions;  prqraration  for  war  goes  on 

the  next   term  in   the  military  progress  ot  the  unceasingly,  in  times  of  the  profoundest  peace, 

century  is  found  in  the  rise  of  Prussia,  through  although  no    possible   cause    for    war    can   be 

the  defeat  of  Austria  in  1866,  as  a  Power  of  the  discerned  in  any  direction.     On   the   material 

first  rank,  a  position  confirmed  four  years  later  side,    the    transformation    is    equally    complete, 

by  its  complete  overthrow  of  France.     Since  All   the  possible   resources  of  mooEm   science 

that  epoch,  military  development,  where  fostered,  have  been  levied  on  to  contribute  their  share 
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not  only  toward  the  improTctnent  of  weapons  a  form,  throiwh  which  all  citizou  capable  of 
aod  of  war  material  in  general,  but  toward  bearing  arms  have  to  pass.  From  this  comes 
supplying  the  means  of  placing  and  maintaining  the  dictum,  •The  army  is  to-day  the  nation  in 
an  army  in  the  field.  Where  loo  years  ago  arms,*  as  distinguished  from  the  purely  protes- 
but  one  explosive  was  known,  modem  chemical  sional  army  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  century, 
science  has  supplied  hundreds,  and  the  end  is  The  application  of  the  pnnciple  of  universal 
not  ycL  Whereas,  in  the  days  of  our  grand^  service  has  resulted  naturally  in  a  classificatioii 
fathers,  any  respectable  foundry  could  turn  out  of  the  male  population  with  respect  to  service, 
serviceable  guns,  to-day  the  gun  is  the  finest  Thus  we  fina  in  Germany  the  active  army  made 
product  of  metallurgical  science,  and  its  con-  up  of  the  men  with  the  colors,  the  reserve  of 
struction  necessarily  limited  to  specialists.  In-  the  active  army,  the  Landwehr,  and  the  Land- 
stead  of  the  flintlock,  harmless  beyond  300  yards,  stutm  (q.v.).  Classes  more  or  less  similar  exist 
we  have  the  magazine  rifle,  sighted  up  to  ijSoo  m  other  countries  under  different  names,  the 

¥irds,  and  deadly  two  miles  and  more  away,  underlying  principle  being,  however,  suhstan- 
he  muzzle-loading  field-piece  of  limited  r^nge  tially  the  same  in  all.  This  prineipic  further 
and  accuracy  has  given  way  to  the  rapid-fire,  leads  directly  to  the  distinction  between  peace 
breech-loading  field  gun,  delivering  from  10  to  footing  and  war  footing,  passage  from  the  one 
15  aimed  rounds  of  shrapnel  a  minute  upon  a  to  the  other  being  effected  by  mobilization,  an 
target  so  distant  as  to  be  practically  invisible  operation  unknown  at  the  opening  of  the  cen- 
to the  naked  eye,  with  an  accuracy  so  great  in  tury.  Since,  moreover,  the  whole  nation  is  the 
trained  hands  that  exposure  is  suicide.  Under  army,  it  results  that  the  modem  army  has  greatly 
these  conditions  the  masses  of  elder  days  have  increased  in  size,  a  result  that  would  prove 
dissolved  into  thin  lines  of  invisible  skirmishers,  embarrassing  but  for  the  existence  of  the  Staff. 
and  cavalry  has  alt  but  disappeared  from  the  It  is  clear  tnat  the  formation,  instruction,  train- 
field  of  actual  conflict.  In  general,  armies  have  ing,  supply,  and  administration  of  this  army 
increased  vastly  in  size,  and  the  important  bat-  form  a  task  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  Further- 
ties  of  the  futnre  will  probably  las;t  for  days.  more,  when  once  formed,  if  it  be  not  intelligently 
In  war,  as  in  everything  else,  the  secret  of  led  and  accurately  directed  upon  its  objective, 
success  lies  in  organization  and  preparation.  It  it  runs  the  risk,  from  its  mere  size,  of  degenerat- 
is  interesting,  then,  to  note  how  two  separate  ing  into  an  armed  mob.  Hence  the  conditions 
and  apparently  independent  conditions  have  been  leading  to  the  formation  of  the  modem  army 
combmed  in  the  evolution  of  the  modern  army,  have  Ted,  pari  passu,  to  the  formation  of  the 
The  tirst  of  these  in  time,  and,  with  reference  modem  staff.  This  simply  means  that  hs  a  nat- 
to  actual  combat,  in  importance,  is  the  creation  ural  evolution  the  functions  of  the  staff  have 
of  the  army  corps  by  Napoleon  in  1805.  What  expanded  until  they  now  include  duties  not 
a  long  step  forward  this  was  may  be  inferred  formerly  contemplated.  Thus  the  conception  of 
from  the  tact  that  Frederidc  the  Great's  army  a  general  staff,  whose  special  business  it  is 
was  not  formed  into  even  brigades  and  divi-  dunng  times  of  peace  to  study  and  prepare  fof 
sions.  Besides  assuring  unity  of  command,  the  any  campaign  whatever  on  any  theatre  of  war 
creation  of  this  strategic  unit  has  led  in  modern  whatever,  is  distinctively  modem.  The  existence 
times  to  the  full  recog^nition  and  definition  of  of  such  an  organization  is  evidently  a  necessity 
the  ■tactics  of  the  three  arms."  AH  modem  due  partly  at  least  to  the  great  size  of  modem 
armies,  therefore,  whether  they  belong  to  mili-  annies.  This  very  condition,  by  increasing  the 
tary  or  to  unmilitary  nations,  on  taking  the  field  difficulties  involved,  has  suggested  the  only  cure 
are  formed  into  corps,  and  these  corps  are  of  these  difficulties  —  a  body  of  specialists 
maintained  as  organic  units  in  times  of  peace  trained  to  >veigh  them  in  peace  and  to  remove 
by  the  great  military  nations  of  the  world  for  them  in  war.  And  so  of  the  administrative  staff 
administrative  as  well  as  for  purely  military  under  the  same  conditions :  the  supply  of  an 
reasons.  army,  taking  that  term  in  its  moat  comprehensive 
Hardly  less  important  as  leading  to  a  prin-  sense,  is  reduced  to  a  continuously  operating 
dple  of  organization  was  the  limitation  imposed  system.  Obviously  this  particular  question  could 
hy  Napoleon  after  Jena  upon  the  size  of  the  not  be  left  to  look  to  chance  for  its  answer. 
Pmssian  army.  This  was  never  to  exceed  42,000  The  limits  of  this  article  forbid  more  tVian  a 
men,  and,  in  fact,  it  never  did;  that  is,  at  no  mere  mention  of  the  influence  of  the  railway 
time  while  the  limitation  was  in  force  did  and  of  the  telegraph.  Without  these,  rapid  con- 
Prussia  keep  more  than  that  number  of  men  centration  and  regular  supply  would  be  impos- 
mider  arms.  But,  thanks  to  Von  Schamhorst'a  sible,  a  matter  of  capital  importance  in  view  of 
foresight  and  intelligence,  the  members  of  this  the  great  numbers  enrolled.  It  would  be 
army  were  continually  changing.  As  fast  as  hazardous  to  assert  that  the  railway  has  been  a 
trained,  they  were  liberated  to  make  room  for  prime  factor  in  detemiining  these  numbers,  but 
new  and  untrained  men.  With  the  immediate  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  wielded  a 
results  of  this  idea  we  are  not  here  concerned:  great  influence  in  this  direction.  Other  things 
what  we  wish  to  bring  out  clearly  is  that  this  being  equal,  it  is  logical  and  proper  to  have 
plan  of  organization,  originally  local  in  both  a  lai^e  army,  because  the  means  of  transporting 
time  and  circumstances,  is  to-day  fundamental  and  of  supplying  a  large  army  are  at  hand.  We 
in  the  formation  of  the  armies  of  all  military  are  speaking  here  of  railways  in  a  strategic 
states.    Indeed,  these,  if  the  paradox  he  permis-  sense. 

sible,  may  be  said  not  to  have  a  regular  army  The  art  of  war  is  usually  defined  to  consist 

at  all.    Great  Britain  has  one,  as  have  the  United  of  two  dements,  strategy  and  tactics.    Of  these. 

States,   but   in   all   other  important   nations   the  the   former   is    essentially   immutable,    its    prin- 

condition  of  universal  military  service  has  made  ciples,    few   and   simple,   having   remained    nn- 

the  distinction   superfluous,   if  not   meaningless,  changed  throughout  the  whole  course  of  history. 

by  wiping  out  one  of  its  terms.    Hence,  with  The  only  recent  development  in  strategy  is  one, 

the  exceptions  noted,  a  mold  exists,  so  to  say  therefore,  affecting  not  its  principles,  but  the 
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1  Civil  War,  "remarkable  a>  a  tuming'point 
tactics,  there  being  scarcely  a  feature  of  the 

greatly     increased     the     rapidity     with     whidi  tactics  of  the  present  da^  that  did, not  have  its 

strategic  combinations  may  now  be  carried  out,  germ,  its  prototype,  or  its  development  in  that 

and   has   added   to   the  number   possible   within  great  contest,"     Both  armies   were   now   armed 

a  given  time  and  area.    In  general,  then,  strategy  with  the  rifle,  the  extreme  range  being  one  thou- 

is  not  a  measure  of  the  changes  occurring  be-  sand  yards,  and  in  the  Union  army  the  breech- 

tween  any  two  given  epochs,  while  tactics,  on  the  loader   made   its   appearance   before   the   end   of 

contrary,  responding  sooner  or  later,  if  not  in-  the   war.      Markmanship   was    of   a  high   order 

Gtantaneously,  to  any  new  influence,  does  furnish  on  both  sides,  and  infantry  hre  consequently  so 

such  a  measure.     We  shall  here  briefly  consider  deadly   as  to  effect  marked   changes  in  tactical 

the  tactics  of  infantry  from  this  point  of  view,  formations.    These  are,  briefly,  attacks  by  rushes, 

because  this  arm  is  still  the  "queen  of  battles,*  attacks  in  successive  deployed  lines,  the  use  of 

and  the  others  have  to  conform  to  its  possibil-  heavy  lines  of  skirmishers  in  place  of  the  old 

ities.  line  of  battle,  and  the  *i:se  of  hasty  intrenchments. 

To   clear  the  way,   let  us   recollect  that   the  They  were  brought  about  by  the  common  sense 

tactics   of    infantry   had   remained    substantially  of  the  American   soldier,   who,   unhampered   by 

imchanged  from  the  days  of  Gustavus  Adolphua  tradition,  knew  how  boldly  to  adapt  his  tactics 

to  those  of  Frederick  the  Great;  that  the  latter,  to  the  confronting  situation.     The  only  further 

by  the   use  of  lines   in   place   of  columns   as   a  comment   necessary   is  that   these   changes   now 

habitual   formation,   had  increased  the  mobility,  constitute  the  normal  order  in  all  dvilizcd  war- 

and,  by  the  substitution  of  an  iron  for  a  wooden  fare. 

ramrod,  the   rate  of  fire,  of  his  troops.     As,  Europe,  however,  was  slow  in  leaniing  the 

however,  the  range  of  the  musket  was  extremely  lessons   of   our    war.      In    1866,    the    Prussians, 

limited,  fire  was  opened  at  very  short  distance,  using    the    breech-loader    against    the    Austrian 

and,  independently  of  any  system  of  tactics,  the  muzzle-loader,    generally    attacked    in    company 

bayonet  was,  therefore,  a  weapon  of  great  im-  columns,    preceded    by    skirmishers,    who    were 

portance.     Indeed,  it  might  happen  on  a  rainy  ordered  to  feel  and  develop  the  enemy,  and  not, 

day  that  the  bayonet  was  the  only  weapon  avail-  as  at  present,  to  begin  and  carry  on  the  combat 

able.     As   was  b^t  natural,   Frederick's  system,  from  beginning  to  end.     Sut  the  Prussian  pri' 

known   as   the    "linear"    system   of  tactics,   was  vates  instinctively  left  their  columns  to  join  the 

copied  by  all  other  armies.  skiimishers,    with    the    result    familiar    to   all. 

With  the  French  Revolution  came  a  change.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Prussian  authorities 
Unquestionably  inspired  by  our  own  Revolution,  failed  to  appreciate  the  new  conditions  ot 
in  which,  for  the  first  time,  skirmishers  appeared  warfare,  for,  deprecating  'the  disorder  and 
on  the  held  of  battle,  the  French,  abandoning  tumult  of  the  impromptu  attack- formation, 
the  precise  linear  system,  substituted  therefor  which  had  sprung  into  being  under  the 
small  columns  for  maneuver  and  assault,  and  Austrian  fire,  .  .  .  they  waited  for  the  ap- 
de^loyed  lines  for  firing.  In  maneuvering,  skir-  palling  lasses  of  a  greater  war  to  emphasize  the 
mishers  covered  the  front,  unmasking  it  as  each  necessity  of  a  change  in  their  prescribed  tactical 
company  arrived  on  the  firing-line.  We  note  methods.®  This  experience  came  in  l8?o.  Both 
at  once  that  this  employment  of  skirmishers  is  combatants  were  now  armed  with  the  breech- 
not  the  modem  use,  but,  nevertheless,  it  marks  loading  rifle,  tlie  Chassepot  being  effective  at 
the  breaking  of  tradition.  The  French  system,  1,300  yards.  Before  the  end  of  the  war,  under 
known  as  the  perpendicular,  was  followed  in  all  the  superior  musketry  fire  of  the  Frencli, 
Napoleon's  earlier  campaigns.  In  1805,  he  pre-  the  Germans  found  themselves  compelled  to 
scribed  that  the  normal  formation  of  the  division  deploy  their  columns,  the  direct  attack  being 
should  be  by  "linked  brigades,*  a  disposition  made,  and  the  hostile  position  invariably  car- 
carrying  with  it  the  advantage  of  giving  each  ried,  by  the  rushes  of  swarms  of  skirmishers, 
brigade  a  separate  objective.  This  principle  is  All  the  nations  of  Europe  now  hastened  to  bring 
to-day  fundamental  in  comb  at- tactics,  even  the  their  tactical  systems  mto  agreement  with  the 
company  having  its  designated  objective.  experiences  of   the   Franco- Prussian   war.     But 

Frederick's     system,     decisively     beaten     at  it  took  still  another  war  to  drive 'home  the  con- 

Austerlitz,    was    finally    overthrown    at    Jena-  elusions  reached  by  us  in  1861-5.    The  Turks, 

Auerstadt,  and,  in  1813,  the  tactics  of  the  French,  in     l8?7-8,    armed    with    the     Peabody-Martini 

including  the   use .  of   skirmishers,   became   uni-  rifle,  a  weapon  vastly  superior  to  any  heretofore 

versal.    But  before  this  the  English  had  adopted  used,  hy  their  use  of  the  American  system   of 

a  two-rank  formation,  and  had  successfully  op-  hasty    intrenchments    compelled    the    Russians 

posed  thin  lines  to  the  heavy  columns  which  the  finally  to  deliver  their  assaults  in  successive  lines 

French,   for  reasons   into  which  we  need  not  of  deployed  battalions. 

here    enter,    had    apparently   found    themselves  This  very  brief  outline  shows   us  that  the 

compelled  to  re-adopt  in  the  Peninsula.     In  fact,  revolution    wrought   in   infantry   tactics   during 

the  type- formation  was  not  as  yet  firmly  fixed,  the  last  half-century  has  been  due  almost  wholly 

the    English    using    heavj;    columns    at    New  to  the  improvements  in   the  rifle.     The  most 

Orleans,  and  the  French,  in  spite  of  their  ex-  recent  of  these,  namely,  the  introduction  of  rapid 

perience   in    Champagne,    resuming  them   with  fire  through  the  use  of  a  magazine,  will  simply 

disastrous   results  at   Waterloo.  carry  on  the  development  along  the  lines  already 

All   the  chants  here   touched   upon,   it  will  laid  down,  while  the  advent  of  smokeless  powder 

be   noticed,   are   independent   of  any   change   or  has   increased   the  powers  of  the  defense.     Ail 

improvement  in  weapons,  and  are  simply  efforts  the  conditions  of  the  modern  combat,  therefore, 

in  the  direction  of  increased  mobility  and  flexi-  combine  to  make  the  frontal  attack  the  excep- 

bility.     Passing  by  the   Crimean   war  in   which,  fion,  flank  attack  the  rule,  a  principle  which  is 

apparently,  the  experience  of  the  pa.'it  had  been  characteristic  of  modem  tactical  methods, 

totally   forgotten   by   both   sides,   we   reach   our  But    progress    has    been    marked    in    Other 
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direcdons  as  well     We  may  rooark  the  im-  been  pressed  into  service.    One  of  the  latter  is 

portance  of  ■^^Dinbined  tacties,"  or  "tactics  of  the  balloon  —  antedates  the  century,  but  the  idea 

the  three  arms.*    Thj^-  of  course,  is  not  a  new.  of  phoU^taphing  the  enemj's  position  from  its 

idea;   it  has  simi^y  received  fuller  expression  car  is- new.     So  is  the  application  of  wireless 

through    a    more    stringent    application    of    the  telegraphy  to  purposes  of  communication  in  the 

principle  of  division   of  labor,   growing  out  of  field  ;  this  invention  is  turned  to  a  military  end 

the    universal    recognition    of    the    corps    as    a  almost  before  it  has  definitely  left  the  inventor's 

Strategic   unit.     As    this   is   really   a   complete  bands. 

army  in  itsdf,  though  on  a  small  scale,  so  its  The  greatest  advance,  however,  has  been  in 
full  effect  can  be  felt  only  in  case  alt  the  aims  the  perfection  of  man-killing  machinery.  Upon 
composing  it  act  in  concert  to  secure  the  com-  this  one  subject  have  been  expended  all  the 
mon  end..  Hence,  the  powers  of  the  three  resources  of  modem  metallurgical  and  chemical 
arms  are,  perhaps,  more  accurately  measured,  skill  until  the  projectile  weapon  of  the  day, 
their  relations  to  one  another  better  adjusted,  whether  gun  or  small-arm,  is  a  marvel  of 
The  new  role  of  cavalry,  too,  deserves  notice,  strength,  accuracy,  and  convenience.  From  the 
If  it  has  ]ost  its  former  weight  on  the  actual  rude  tube  of  our  forefathers  we  have  passed 
battlefield  through  the  power  of  both  infantry  to  engines  of  complicated  structure,  deadly  be- 
and  artillery  £re,  it  has  gained  in  consequence  yond  the  limits  of  unaided  vision,  and  of  a 
of  its  employment  in  independent  masses,  rapidity  of  fire  undreamed  of  even  thirty  years 
Operating  far  in  advance  of  the  army,  it  is  the  ago.  So  great  is  the  volume  of  fire,  so  de- 
purpose  of  these  masses  to  cover  its  cwicen-  structive  the  shrapnel,  that  in  field  artillery  duels 
tration  and  to  screen  its  movements,  while  seek-  the  question  of  success  is  reduced  to  that  of 
ing  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  the  formation  being  the  first  to  get  the  range.  Each  class  of 
of  the  hostile  forces,  and  in  any  case  to  discover  guns  must  now  have  its  special  propelling  agent, 
their  emplacements,  numbers,  and  objective.  and  a  serious  effort  is  making  to  discover  some 
In  other  ways,  too.  it  has  gained.  The  dis-  means  of  launching  in  safety  the  frightfully 
mounted  fire-action  of  this  arm — that  is,  its  destructive  explosives  due  to  modem  chemical 
action  on   foo*  as  in   infantry —  is  now  recog-  research. 

nized,  the  alternative  being  helplessness  on  the  Side  by  side  with  this  sort  of  development 

tactical  defensive.     So  highly  have  we  developed  has  marched  that  of  the  art  of  protection.     Birt 

this  mode  of  using  cavalry  in  our  own  country,  here,  in  contrast  with  the  increasing  complexity 

that   many   foreign   writers    have   asserted   that  of  the  means  of  offense,  we  remark  the  mcreas- 

our  cavalry  is  only  mounted  infantry.     Our  an-  ing  simphcity  of  the  means  of  defense.     At  the 

swer  is  that  all   European  mounted  troops  are  dawn  of  the  century,  the  genius  of  Vauban  still 

cither  reluctantly  or  unconsciously  conformmg  to  prescribed   the   bastion   system   for  any  and   all 

the  type  of  the  American  cavalryman  of  1864-5.  sites  to  be  fortified.    Just  as  in  the  field,  rigid 

without  abating  one  jot  or  tittle  of  their  right,  and  pedantic  notions  governed  all  troop-evoln- 

to  be,  and  to  be  called,  cavalry.     In  England  tions,  so  in  fortification  the  prevailing  idea  in 

chiefly,  a  solution  has  been  sought  in  the  crea-  each  case  was  to   furnish  a  rigid  geometrical 

tion  of  mounted  infantry.    The  idea  here  is  that  solution.     To-day  the   Hea   is   first   of   all   to 

the  horse  shall  serve  purely  as  a  means  of  rapid  adapt  the  work  lo  the  site,  independently  of  the 

transportation,  his  rider  dismounting  on  reachmg  type.      Steel    turrets,    cupolas,    armored    case- 

the  scene  of  action.    No  better  example  can  be  mates,  are  provided  for  specially  exposed  points 

fotmd  than  that  furnished  by  the  British  them-  — b  solution  made  possible  by  the  great  general 

selves  in  South  Africa,  in  their  attempts  to  cope  advance  in  metallurgy.     Concrete  has  displaced 

with  the  mobility  of  the  Boers.    The  reader  will  masonry,  and   the  face  presented  to  the   enemy 

recognize  at  once  in  the'  mounted   infantry  a  is  always  either  of  earth  or,  where  that  is  im- 

leversioo  to  the  original  type  of  dragoon.  possible,  of  steel 

We  may  filly  conclude  this  part  of  the  dis-  Upon  the  general  question  of  fortifications, 
CUEsion  by^  drawing  attention  to  the  increased  authorities  are  divided  into  two  camps.  Those  of 
responsibilities  -devolved  by  modern  conditions  the  first  assert  that  fortresses  cover  a  mobiliza- 
of  warfare  on  the  private  in  the  ranks.  He  has  tion,  retard  the  enemy,  allow  a  defeated  army 
ceased  to  be  considered  a  machine,  mere  food  to  refit  under  shelter.  Their  opponents,  on  the 
for  powder,  a  molecule  of  the  mass  whose  shock  other  hand,  maintain  that  they  tie  down  an 
is  to  crush  the  adversary.  On  the  contrary,  as  army,  reduce  the  numbers  of  the  field  armies; 
many  occasions  will  surely  arise  calling  for  the  that  forts  will  be  covered  and  not  reduced;  that 
exercise  of  sound  judgment,  so  is  he  expected  they  will  not  keep  out  a  superior,  and  are  use- 
to  be  an  intelligent  element  of  the  national  less  against  an  inferior  enemy;  and  that  a  gov- 
defense,  his  value  to  his  country  bearing  a  direct  ernment  cannot  afford  to  man  them,  if  the 
ratio  to  the  degree  to  which  his  intelligence  can  antagonists^  are  otherwise  evenly  matched.  The 
be  awakened  and  trained.  question  will  probably  always  remain  open.  In 
No  survey  of  the  military  century  would  be  the  meantime,  the  frontiers  of  Europe  bristle 
Adequate  without  some  reference  to  the  immense  with  forts,  and  every  important  capital  is  the 
development  given  by  the  mechanical  spirit  of  the  centre  of  a  vast  intrenched  camp.  The  great 
age  to  the  enginery  of  war.  Of  course,  the  im-  contribution  of  the  century  to  the  question  of 
pulse  in  question  is  not  purely  military;  it  is  fortification  is  not  so  much  one  relating  to  the 
simply  the  apphcation  to  war  of  a  principle  per-  type,  though  this  is  marked,  as  one  relating  to 
vading  every  other  phase  of  life.  In  general,  the  occasion.  From  hasty  or  improvised  in- 
every  invention  that  might  possibly  increase  the  trenchments  these  latter  days  have  seen  the 
economy,  certainly,  or  rapidity  of  a  displace-  evolution  to  such  defenses  as  those  of  Peters- 
ment,  whether  of  men,  of  material,  or  of  pro-  blirg  and  of  Plevna,  erected  not  with  the 
jectiles,  has. been  summoned  to  give  its  share  deliberation  of  peace,  but  under  the  stress  of 
of  improvement  All  inventions  bearing  on  the  war,  to  meet  its  exigencies  as  th^  arise.  See 
transmission  or  acquisition  of  intelligence  have  Foriificatiok. 
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ditions  now    laid    d 

cluracter  of  modem  warfare.  „._  ..    _ 

energy   of  a    nation — a    constant    quantity    in  tions   evolve  their  value.     The   subject-matter 

each  case  —  is  sought  to  be  put  forth  in   the  under  notice  has   a   larger  and   more  generic 

shortest   possible   time,    so    the    period    during  relation  to  the  broadest  possible  field  of  military 

which  this  energy  is  expended  is  reduced.     We  activity. 

may  therefore  confidently  expect  that  wars  be-         During  the  American  Civil  War  of  1861-S 

tween  civiliced  nations,  when  carried  on  by  the  mbre  territory  was  traversed,  and  more  com- 

regularly  organized  forces,  will  be  short     Nat-  batants    engaged    in   the   struggle   than   in    any 

urally  no  limits  can  be  assigned,  for  these  will  other  of  historic  record.     The  entire  central  and 

var^  in  each  particular  case,  not  only  with  the  southern  portion,  from  east  to  west,  constituted 

military  factors  involved,  but  also  with  others,  the  theatre  of  war,  and  must  be  thus  re^rded 

such  as   the  character  of  the  people  and   the  in  considering  the  main  events  which  culminated 

policy  of  the  combatants,  to  which  no  arbitrary  in  the  Union  restored.    The  right  zone  for  the 

value  can  be  assigned.    We  may  feel  reasonably  Federal  armies  was  that  of  the  Trans- Mississippi 

sure,   however,   that   the  great  and    increasing  region,  while  at  the  same  time  indicating  the 

complexity   of   modem    life,    involving   interna-  Confederate   lefL      Control    of   the    Mississippi 

tional  contacts  at  an  ever-increasin|t  number  of  River   by   either   waa   equivalent  to   that  of  an 

1)oints,    will   combine   with   the   military   condi-  impassable  mountain   chain.     The   Federal   left, 

tions  hereinbefore  outlined  to  reduce  the  duration  and  the  corresponding  Confederate  right,  were 

oi  war  to  the  utmost.     Whether  it  will  put   a  indicated  from  the  Blue  Ridge  soudiward,  as  far 

stop  to  war,  no  one  can  telL     But  it  should  not  as   the   Savannah   River.     The  centre   zone   for 

be  forgotten  that  this  very_  complexity,  in  these  each  army,  meaning  the  entire  military  force  of 

days  of  "expansion,"  may  itself  prove  a  fruitful  each,  reached  the  lower  Atlantic  coast  &nd  the 

source  of  conflict     In  other  words,   wars  of  Gulf  of  Mexico.    Irrespective  of  Derations  by 

dynasty,  wars  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power,  water,  the  base  of  the  Federal  armies^  as  well 

are  obsolete;  should  an  armed  struggle  break  as  the  objective  of  Confederate  operatioris,  was 

out  in  the  future,  it  will  probably  owe  its  origin,  the  region  immediately  north  of  the  Ohio  and 

as    it  will   certainly  owe  its   strength,   to  the  Potomac  rivers.    The  Confederates  sought  only 

people.     See   Militaky  Zones.  to  control  Southern  territory,  proper,  while  the 

C.  De  W.  WiLLCOX,  F«4^ral  a^«  *=■*  compelled  to  restore  the 

Captain,  Artillery  Corp,.  U.  S.  Army.  '""'■^  South  to  the  control  of  the  national  gov- 

'       '  J        r  •  J  emment. 

Military  Service  Inatitution  of  the  United         The  initiative  taken  in  18G1  was  a  partial  3nr- 

States,  a  society  of  oflicers   of  the   United  prise  to  the  greater  and  more  populous  section; 

States  Regular  Army,  organized  in  1878  by  Gen-  but  the  year  1862  introduced  a  contest  more  truly 

erali  Fry,  Stanley,  Rodenbaugh,  Colonel  lieber  scientific  and  yet  one  where  the  smaller  num- 

and  others.     It  was  designed  as  a  similar  organi-  bers  carried  on  operations  with  marked  ability 

nation  of  the  Royal   United   Service  Institution  "pon  almost  equal  terms  with  the  larger  force, 

al  Great  Britain.     The  presidents  of  the  Amerj-  The  accompanying  map   illustrates  all  principal 

can  Society  have  been  Generals  Hancock,  Scho-  operations,  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  to 

field.  Miles,  and  Ruger.     The  headquarters  are  the  final  result.     That  part  of  the  central  zone 

at  Governor's  Island,  N.  Y.,  where  the  Institu-  styled  "Serai- Neutral*  has  special  significance, 

tion  has  acquired  a  library  of  ao,000  volumes  in-  as  it  controlled  a  position  more  vital  to  gen^l 

eluding    many     rare     documents.    The    society  success  than  any  portion  of  the  famous  Austrian 

issues  'The  Journal  of  the  Military  Service  In-  Quadrilateral  of  Napoleon's  great  Italian  cam- 

stituiion.*  paign,  or  his  operations  on  the  Rhone,  toward 

Militat7  Telegrapb,  commonly  applied  to  the  North  Sea.  Within  its  determining  range 
the  use  of  telegraph  wires  in  warfare  as  in  the  and  a^^.  the  city  of  Louisville  and  its  feed- 
Civil  War  when  a  corps  of  engineers  constructed  <"  "*  suPPly  became  a  factor  of  almost  su- 
tetnporary  telegraph  lines  from  the  front  to  ?•■""«  control.  The  Kanawha  River  on  the  east, 
points  in  the  rear  of  an  army.  In  later  years  W'tn  the  Tennessee  River  on  the  south  and  west, 
this  system  has  been  superseded  by  the  helio-  bounded  this  tract  of  country,  while  the  rail- 
graph  (q.v.)  and  still  later  by  wireless  telegra-  [oa-J  ^^^  Richmond,  Va..  via  Lynchburg.  Oevfr- 
phy  and  the  use  of  flag  signals  commonly  known  land,  Chattenooga.  Decatur  and  Connth,  nm- 
as  wigwagging  (qv)  "'"K  behind  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  rqtre- 

MffitMT  Tenoi*. '  See  TEtTOM.  ^""t?  ^  >i=l"  ^""^  "{  T**^  YV^*H  j    '** 

T.T^^^SI^'^    ''"*"■    '"    ^"^  '--  "'^i^'tn^TJSraliL^^^^^? 

SiSr  5"r^'-     I"tV"'  ''"''^^-  oltTF^ed^r^i  ^cUf  frol^Ve^'^otl^X^'tt 

Military  Uniforms.    See  Uniforms  Tennessee  required  a  detour  through  Columbu% 

Mihtwy  Zones  are  geographical  belts  of  Ohio,  and  even  through  Indianapolis,  Ind..  be- 

terntory   which    dominate   all    wars   that   have  cause  of  low  water  in  the  Ohio  River  at  a  most 

large  and  diversified  areas  of  operation— and  critical  juncture.    Federal  preparations  for  that 

th«e  are  as  well  defined  as  are  the  right,  centre,  campaign  were  stupendous.    In  the  Left  zone, 

and   left   of   corresponding   divisions,   corps,   or  on    12   January,    Bumside   with    four   brigades, 

armies    of    each    contending    command.     Baron  gunboats   and   transports,   sailed    from    Fortress 

Jomim   credits   the  chief  successes  of   the   first  Monroe   with   sealed   orders,   attacked   Roanoke 

Bonaparte  to  his  skill  as  well  as  celerity  in  the  Island,   8    February,   occupied    Chowan   on   the 

occupation  of  river  and  mounUin  boundaries  or  20th,  Washington  on  the  Pamlico  River,  on  the 

positions,  as   three   sides   of  a  quadrilateral,   of  21st  and  Morehead,  the  same  day.    In  the  Mid- 

which  the  centre  is  the  natural  base,  the  fourth  die  zone.  Thomas  was  successful  at  Mill  Spring, 

tide  being  that  occupied  by  the  adversary.    All  Ky..  10  January.    On  5  February,  Admiral  Foote 
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caytored  Fort  Henry.  Bnell  pressed  forward  to  public  stores  were  removed  to  the  Indiana  shon. 
Bowling  Green,  and  occupied  Nashville  as  soon  and  heavjf  batteries  were  established  to  prevent 
as  Giant  caiiturcd  Fort  Donaldson.  Coltmibus,  the  crossing  of  the  Ohio  River  in  case  Etuell 
Ky.,  New  Madrid  and  Island  No.  lo  soon  yielded  should  not  arrive  to  resist  the  advance  of  Bn^. 
to  Federal  control,  and  the  Mississippi  River  Still  farther  westward,  on  a  December,  Gnnt 
*as  practically  within  Federal  influence.  In  the  advanced  toward  Holly  Springs  and  engaged  the 
Right  zone,  Springfield,  Mo.,  was  occupied  by  enemy,  but  they  withdrew  in  good  order.  Gen- 
Curtis,  and  Price  retired  to  Arkansas.  On  7  eral  Sherman  attempted  the  capture  of  Vicks- 
Febniary,  Romney,  W.  Va.,  had  been  occupied  burg,  and  npon  an  error  in  report  of  its  cap- 
by  Federal  troops,  and  by  i  April,  Charleston,  ture  a  salnte  of  (oo  guns  was  fired  at  midnight 
Siartinsburg,  Leesbnrg,  Winchester,  Berryville,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  but  the  siege  had  been 
SharpsburK  and  Woodstock  had  also  been  taken,  raised.  On  6  December,  Bra^  moved  from 
The  8th  ot  March  witnessed  the  wonderful  epi-  Murfreesboro  and  captured  a  Federal  brigade. 
sode  of  the  fight  between  the  Merrimac  and  the  In  the  Right  zone.  General  Hindman,  Confed- 
Monitor;  and  by  i  April  the  Army  of  the  Poto-  erate,  was  defeated,  practically  ending  opera- 
mac,  100,000  strong,  was  before  Yorktown.  tions  in  that  zone,  as  those  of  S  March,  at  Pea 
Meanwhile,  Port  Royal,  S.  C.,  Jacksonville  and  Ridge,  had  secured  to  the  Federals  a  similar  suc- 
Pensacola,  Fla^  had  been  reached  by  sea,  threat-  cess.  The  close  of  this  eventful  year  witnessed 
ening  the  Confederate  base  of  supply  behind  the  the  memorable  battle  of  Stone  River ;  but  for 
advanced  battle-front.  Such,  briefly,  was  the  the  fifth  time  the  Confederate  army  was  skilfully 
Federal  initiative  of  the  campaign  of  1862,  and  rescued  from  the  pressure  of  a  superior  forces 


Grant  had  reached   Pittsburg  Landing  on  the  and  one  within  fighting  li 

Tennessee  River.  A  brief  review  is  suggestive.  Curtis  and 
But  the  Confederate  forces  were  neither  idle  Pope  in  Missouri,  Grant  and  Buel  in  Kentucky, 
nor  disheartened.  General  A.  S.  Johnson  pro-  Banks  at  Winchester,  Butler  planning  the  expe- 
posed  to  unite  the  armies  of  Beauregard,  Polk,  dition  to  New  Orleans,  represented  no  less  than 
and  Bragg,  and  strike  Grant  before  Buell  could  ten  armies  and  as  many  lines  of  operation, 
reinforce  him  from  Nashville.  Bad  weather  and  against  each  of  which  the  Confederates,  from  ' 
other  mianticipated  events  tost  three  marching  their  advantageous  positions  could,  just  then, 
days  to  the  advancing  Federal  armies,  so  that  concentrate  a  superior  force.  The  cry:  "On  to 
the  surprise  and  partial  rout  of  Grant's  com-  Richmond*  as  a  prime  objective,  rather  than  the 
mand  on  6  April  was  not  fully  relieved  from  destruction  of  armies  in  the  field,  frustrated  all 
danger  until  Bnell's  corps  brought  timely  and  the  grand  plans  with  which  the  campaign  in  the 
adequate  support  that  evening.  Beauregard  forti-  Left  lone  had  opened.  In  the  centre,  with  the 
fied  Corinth,  upon  succeeding  to  command  after  Ohio  River  as  a  base^  and  the  semi-neutral  zone 
(he  death  of  Johnson,  and  on  30  April  retired  in  exposed  on  three  of  its  faces,  there  was  a  divi- 
good  order  from  overwhelming  Federal  forces  sion  of  force  that  rendered  the  superior  num- 
under  Halleck,  who  succeeded  Grant,  but  did  bers  of  Federal  divisions  powerless  for  deter- 
not  follow  np  pursuit  At  this  time,  the  mill-  mining  results.  Pope  along  the  Mississippi, 
tary  approach  to  Yorktown,  m  the  Federal  Left  Grant  along  the  Tennessee,  Buel  along  the  Louis- 
zone,  had  been  advanced,  ready  for  assault;  ville  and  Nashville  railroad,  and  another  force 
when,  as  at  Corinth,  the  Confederate  commander  at  Cumberland  Gap,  represented  the  miserable 
abandoned  a  defenseless  position,  preserving  features  ot  the  campaign.  Too  much  ground 
his  force  intact,  with  no  loss  of  prestige  or  was  covered.  TTie  obvious  reason  for  this  was 
credit.  Federal  movements  on  the  Chickahom-  the  necessity  of  protecting  citizens  who  in  this 
iny,  with  the  battles  of  Fair  Oaks,  Gaines'  Mill  region  were  between  two  fires  of  differing  po- 
and  Malvern  Hill,  brought  the  army  of  McClel-  ]itica!_  bias.  Cities  were  preserved  instead  of 
Ian  to  Harrison's  Landing,  only  to  be  summoned  crushing  armies  in  the  field.  Bonaparte  fought 
at  once  to  Washington,  there  to.  be  confronted  at  Austerlitz  and  Wagram  rather  than  be  cooped 
by  the  same  Confederate  divisions  which  had  up  in  Vienna,  and  Washington  more  than  once 
faced  them  before  Richmond.  Stevens  was  re-  neglected  Philadelphia  to  keep  his  army  fresh 
called  from  Port  Royal  and  Burnside  from  for  the  field.  It  is  at  least  certain,  however. 
North  Carolina.  The  Confederates  had  taken  that  the  campaign  of  1862  demonstrated  the  mili- 
ihe  offensive,  and  forced  the  Federal  troops  tary  ability  of  the  Confederate  commanders. 
back  upon  their  original  base.  A  call  for  300,000  It  was  one  of  the  most  trying  hours  of 
vduntecrs  and  300^000  drafted  men  followed.  President  Lincoln's  life,  when,  on  g  July  1862, 
On  IS  September,  Harper's  Ferry  was  surren-  having  ordered  Generals  Halleck  and  Pope  to 
dered  with  12,000  men.  On  the  i8th,  followed  report  to  him,  in  person,  he  reached  the  con- 
the  battle  of  Antietam ;  and  yet,  when  the  army,  elusion  that  some  new  man  must  be  found,  who 
largely  reinforced,  sought  to  renew  the  fight,  it  could  control  all  Federal  forces  in  the  three 
was  found,  as  at  Corinth  and  at  Yorktown,  zones,  and  through  universal  supervision,  realize 
that  the  smaller  force  had  withdrawn  from  an  universal  success.  The  Cabinet  was  divided. 
unequal  contest.  On  12  November,  the  Federal  Chase,  Seward,  and  Wells  held  a  conference  at 
army  forced  the  Rappahannock,  but  was  re-  the  house  of  Senator  Sprague  of  Rhode  Island, 
pulsed  with  heavy  loss;  and  Washington,  the  William  Cullen  Bryant  being  also  invited,  but 
Federal  capital,  was  again  on  the  defensive.  At  not  Mr.  Stanton;  and  Mr.  Chase  declared  that 
the  West,  equal  contrasts  marked  the  issues  of  *he  would  surrender  the  Portfolio  of  the  Treas- 
th«  year.  On  20  Aueust,  Kirby  Smith  invaded  ury  before  nigh^  unless  McQellan  were  re- 
Kentucky^  together  with  Bragg,  routed  Nelson's  moved.'  The  writer,  a  gfuest  at  the  house,  was 
army  at  Richmond,  Ky.,  and  seriously  threatened  requested  to  meet  Generals  Halleck  and  Pope  at 
both  Cincinnati  and  Louisville.  On  19  Septem-  the  train,  and  advise  them  that  they  'were  eit- 
her, Bragg  captured  Mun  fords  ville,  compelling  pected  to  accompany  the  Cabinet  from  Willard's 
Buell  to  return  from  Nashville  to  save  Louisville  Hotel  to  meet  President  Lincoln,  at  the  Soldiers' 
&«ii  capture  and  Indiana  from  invasion.    All  Home  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.*    This  wu 
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done.    Halleck  succeeded  McClelUn,  but  the  ul-  of  these  forming  a.  trything,  or  riding,  a*  th* 

tiinate   disappointment   was   as   colossal   as   was  word  has  been  perpetuated  in  YDrkshii-e.     Three 

the  work  to  be  done.  public  burdens,  the  tritioda  nectttilat,  were  im- 

The  campaign  of  1862  closed  as  gloomily  for  posed  upon  the  citizen,  to  Serve  tmder  arras,  to 

(he  Federal'  anns  as  its  upenine  had  been  pro-  repair  and  construct  fortresses,  and  to  make  and 

pitious.    But  its  la  months  of  vicissitude,  rarely,  repair  roads  and  bridges.    The  Norman  Con- 

if  ever  surpassed  in  human  history,  had  demon-  quest  was  the  means  of  creating  an  army  made 

Etrated   that  a   people   who   could   survive   such  up  of  bands  which  attended  the  king  under  the 

an   ordeal,   once   reunited,   would   be    invincible  command  of  their  immediate  lords  by   "knight 

against  the  world.     Mistakes  were  merged  in  service,"  but  that  in  no  way  changed  the  funda- 

thc  result.     The  bad  strategy  of  1862  yielded  to  mental  character  of  the  militia.     It  was  enacted 

the  enormous   force  which   was  rallied  to  meet  by  Henry   II.   with   the  consent  of   Parliament, 

the   sovereign   issue,   and   end   the   war.      In   all  that  every   freeman,  according   to   the   value  of 

zones,   the   pressure    began    to   harmonize   and  his    estate   or    movables,    should    hold    himself 

work  together.     Hood's  offensive  return  in  the  constantly    furnished    with    suitable    arms    and 

Middle  zone,  after  (he  fall  of  Atlanta,  and  his  equipments,  the  poorest  having  to  provide  faim- 

defeats   by   Schofield   and   Thomas   at   Franklin  self  with  a  "wambais"  or  linen  coat  stuffed  with 

and    Nashville,    ended    organized    resistance    in  cotton,  and  a  lance.     In  the  time  of  Edward  I. 

that  zone.     When,  in  addition  to  control  of  the  the  Statute  of  Winchester  defined  these  require- 

sea,   Sherman   gained   the   rear  of   all   resisting  ments   more   clearly.     "Every   man  between  the 

forces,   there   was   no   adequate   barrier   against  ages  of   15  and  60  was   assessed  and  sworn  to 

Federal  success.  keep  armour  according  to  the  value  of  his  lands 

For  details  of  the  successive  acquisitions  of  and  goods ;  for  15  pounds  and  upwards  in  rent 
territory  thereby  regained  for  the  Federal  Union,  or  40  marks  in  goods,  a  haubcxk,  an  iron  breast- 
see  CiTC  Was  in  Aubkica.  plate,  a  sword,  a  knife  and  a  horse.  For  smaller 
Henry  B.  Carrington,  property  less  expensive  arms.  And  these  pro- 
Vnittd  States  Army.  vsions  were  enforced  by  semi-annual  inspections 
by  constables  chosen  in   every   loo."     From  the 

MUitia.     When    the    Constitution    of    the  earliest  times  the  High  Constable  of  the  County 

United  States  was  adopted,  the  term  militia  was  or  Sheriff  was  ihe  officer  by  whose  authority  the 

understood  to  have  a  definite  meaning.     By  that  citizens  were  called  out,  either  10  drive  off  pred- 

instrumenl  Congress  obtained  power  'to  provide  atory  bands  of  robbers,  or  to  assist  him  when  he 

for    organizing,    arming    and    disciplining    the  was  in  the  performance  of  any  duty  required  by 

militia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  the  courts  of  law.     When   thus  called  out  for 

may  be  employed  in   the  service  of  the  United  the  latter  purpose,  Ihe  body  was  known  as  the 

States.     .     .     .»     The   Constitution  also  created  //osu  comilatMi,  or  power  of  the  county,  and  to 

the  President  'Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  this  day  the  same  power  is  lodged  in  our  ofiice 

and    Navy   of   the   United    SUtes,    and   of   the  of   sheriff   and   is   the   ultimate   resort    of    the 

militia  of  the  several  States  when  called  into  the  county  officer  charged  with  legal  process.    The 

actual  service  of  the  United  States.*    The  Aru-  constitutional  military  force  of  the  kingdom  con- 

des  of  Confederation  had  provided,  "that  every  sjsted,   therefore,  of  the  fetidal   troops  and   the 

State  shaJl  always  keep  up  a  well  regulated  and  poise  comitaluj.     But  the  latter  could  not  be 

disciplmed    militia,    sufficiently    armed    and    ac-  marched   out  of   the  kingdom,   nor   yet   out   of 

coutered,  etc'    When  the  colonies  united  against  their  shire,   except   in   case   of  invasion     The 

Ibe  mother  country  they  joined  their  quotas  of  sheriff  was  also  charged  with  the  same  duty  of 

volunteers    from    the    militia,    and    with    them  calling  out  the  miliiia  when  the  citizens  were 

fought  the  battles  of  the  Revolution,  and  eighty  organized   in   pusuance   of  parliamentary   enact- 

years  later  the  great  Civil  War  was  fought  by  ments,    but    later    when    the    kings    considered 

the  militia,  using  that  terra,  in  the  sense  which  themselves  to  be  in  need  of  troops  more  under 

the   government   had   adopted.     By   the   Act   of  their  immediate  control,   he   was  superseded  by 

Congress  passed  in  1792,  Ihe  first,  exercise  of  its  Commissioners  of  Array,  although  bis  authority 

power,   the   militia   was   defined  to   be  all   male  remained  unaltered  as  to  summoning  assistance 

citizens  of  the  United  States  between  the  ages  of  for  local  duties.    Prior  to  the  rei^of  Eliza- 

18  and  45  years,  excepting  certain  specified  ex-  betb.  Lords   Lieutenant   In  the  several   counties 

emptions.     The  term  thus  used  by  our  original  were   appointed   by   the  Crown   to   marshal   the 

lawmakers,  with  apparent  positiveness  as  to  its  militia  forces.    The  people  were  always  exceed- 

meaning  and  as  to  a  concept'ott  of  its  function,  ingly  jealous  of  their  rights,  and  as  a  nation 

has,  of  course,  aj>  interesting  .iistory  which  m  insisted  more  upon  pursuing  their  home  labors 

brief  follows ;  than   upon  conquests   and  achieving  glory,   and 

English  Miliiia.-^  As  early  as  the  time  of  one  of  the  earliest  records  of  this  spirit  is  the 
Alfred  the  Great,  the  division  and  organization  enactment  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  made  as  a 
of  society  in  England  comprised  the  enrolment  restraint  upon  ihe  infractions  of  the  rights  of 
of  the  people  in  bands  or  companies,  commanded  the  people,  that  no  man  shall  be  obliged  to  equip 
by  a  leader,  who  was  elected  in  the  folk-motes,  himself  except  as  ha.i  been  the  custom,  and  shall 
and  called  ealdorman  or  earl,  and  whose  author-  not  be  obliged  to  le.ive  his  shire  except  when, 
ily  extended  over  the  county.  "By  the  Anglo-  necessity  require  it  for  the  defense  of  the  realm. 
Saxon  laws,  or  rather  by  one  of  the  primary  Conscriptions  and  levies  were  resorted  to  at 
and  indispensable  conditions  of  political  society,  limes,  btit  were  tolerated  by  the  people  only 
every  freeholder,  if  not  every  tree  man,  was  when  their  love  for  the  government  exceeded  the 
bound  to  defend  his  country  against  hostile  in-  bounds  of  resistance  or  revolution.  The  civil 
vasion.^  Every  ten  families,  as  far  as  conveni-  war  of  1642.  the  result  of  which  was  the  execu- 
ent  those  related  to  each  other,  formed  a  tithing,  tion  of  Charles  I.,  was  precipitated  and  pro- 
commanded  b);  the  "borsholder*  in  his  military  tracted  in  part  by  the  militia  question.  The 
capacity,  ten  tithings  formed  a  hundred,  several     right  of  the  king,  as  chief  e- '  " 
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tion,  to  call  the  militia  into  service  In  time  of  plies  for  the  army  were  granted:  The  popular 
need,  was  undoubted,  but  through  the  natural  feeling  was  embodied  in  what  was  .laid  in  Par- 
jealousy  and  diatnut  of  Parliament,  the  power  Uament  at  this  time  in  answer  to  what  the  cour- 
of  the  king  was  sou^t  to  be  curtailed  by  making  tiers  had  to  urge  in  favor  of  regular  troops.  Sir 
the  o£Sce  of  Lord  Lieutenant  irrevocable  for  two  Edward  Seymour,  Sir  William  Twisden,  Sir 
years  and  giving  thoae  oflices  to  the  persons  ap-  Bichard  Tempie,  and  Sir  John  Maynard,  the 
proved  by  Parliament  For  six  years  this  was  most  learned  lawyer  of  his  time,  gave  vent  to 
one  of  the  main  topics  of  contention  in  the  wars  these  atterances.  Said  the  firit  of  these:  The 
and  negotiations  which  resulted  in  the  cstab-  militia  might  not  be  in  a  satisfactory  state,  but 
lishment  of  the  commonwealth.  The  result  of  it  might  be  remodeled,  and  he  would  rather  give 
the  war  was  to  put  England  under  the  subjec-  a  million  to  keep  up  a  force  from  which  he  had 
tion  of  Cromwell  and  his  army,  and  ultimately  nothing  to  fear  than  half  a  million  to  keep  up  a 
to  fill  the  people  with  a  great  detestation  of  a  force  of  which  he  must  ever  be  afraid.  The 
permanent  military  csiablishment,  and  the  whole  troops  enrolled  in  the  regular  service,  however, 
course  of  subsequent  legislation  upon  soldiery  continued  to  increase  in  number,  made  necessary 
was  directed  with  care  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  a  through  the  foreign  relations  of  the  English 
standing  army.  The  restoration  of  1660  was  government,  but  the  people  accepted  the  increase 
finally  accomplished  through  the  militia  of  Eng-  reluctantly,  always  holdipg  fast  to  the  idea  of  a 
land.  To  epitomise  Macaulay's  statement : — It  militia  as  their  real  protector.  The  force  of  cir- 
was  an  exciting  time,  tbe  flame  of  civil  war  was  cumstances,  when  the  House  of  Orange  was 
actually  rekindled,  the  nobility  put  forth  their  called  to  the  throne,  changed  to  an  extent  tbe 
best  energies  to  assemble  and  train  the  militia,  feeUng  of  the  country  in  tnis  regard,  and  dan- 
atid  train  bands  were  held  ready  to  march  in  gcr  from  foreign  foes  made  soldiers  a  necessity 
every  county.  The  popular  feeling  and  strengUi  which  the  people  reluctantly  recognized,  and 
were  too  great  to  be  disregarded,  the  old  army  trithout  such  fear  for  their  domestic  content  as 
of  50,000  men  was  humored  as  well  as  intimi-  they  had  before  entertained.  The  sentiment  of 
dated  into  accepting  the  unmistakable  desire  of  the  country  was  again  shown  when  the  House  of 
the  nation,  and  it  saw  itself  destroyed  without  Hanover  came  to  the  throne  of  England,  al- 
striking  a  blow,  looking  sullenly  on  the  tiitnn-  tbongb  at  this  timtthe  regular  array  had  become 
phal  entry  of  Charles  II.  into  London,  while  the  a  permanency,  having  hcea  continuously  pro< 
militia  invested  the  country  with  a  strength  they  vided  for  on  the  theory  tha«  a  landing  army 
dared  not  measure.  A  force  of  upward  of  was  a  neoessity  "for  better  preserving  the  bal- 
130,000  men  had  been  organized  to  act  in  tfais  ance  of  power  in  Sutopb"  In  1757  the  militia 
great  emergency.  of  England  was  again  reorganized,  the  inqiclling 
Shortly  after  the  restoration,  th«  Parliament,  motive  being  that  which  had  always  been  upper- 
filled  with  the  idea  of  how  important  as  well  as  most  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen,  namely,  to  take 
how  trustworthy  the  militia  was,  passtd  a  bill  away  the  preUzt  for  a  standing  army,  and  a 
organizing  it.    A  borsttnan  was  required  to  bo  quota  was  fixed  for  each  county.   The  provisions 

KQvided,  equipped  and  paid  for  by  every  one  were  for  five  years'  service,  the  position  of  an 
ving  an  income  Of  isoo  a  year  derived  from  officer  was  made  important  by  proper  qualifica- 
lands  or  i6,ooo  of  personal  property.  And  every  tions,  and  it  was  provided  that  without  the  ejii- 
one  whose  income  or  possession  was  One  tiSith  of  gency  of  service  the  companies  should  not  be 
those  amounts  was  charged  witii  the  equipment  marched  out  of  their  own  counties.  It  was  b*: 
and  pay  of  a  pikeman  or  musketeer,  and  those  of  lieved  that  aItbough|  under  the  authority  of  the 
less  estate  were  obliged  to  combine  in  fumishing  Crown,  the  possession  of  the  offices  by  gentle- 
horse  or  foot  soldiers.  The  sire  of  the  body  of  men  of  estates  would  always  insure  the  services 
soldier*  thus  created  was  estimated  at  130,000  of  the  militia  to  the  good  of  the  people.  This 
men.  Regular  times  for  drilling  the  train  bands  force  gradually  became.by  reason  of  the  limited 
were  appointed,  not  to  exceed  14  days  in  fhe  size,  the  right  given  to  furnish  substitutes,  and 
year,  and  the  men  were  not  paid  by  the  crown  a  progressive  necessity  to  supply  pay,  clothing, 
except  when  called  into  acti^  service.  For  a  and  all  other  exp^es,  a  feeder  for  the  regular 
time  this  force  became  and  was  a  useful  uid  establishment,  a  distinct  species  of  reserve,  and 
Kmceable  body,  but  the  influence  of  the  Crown  in  consequence  the  free,  patriotic  and  military 
was  not  lent  to  perfecting  it  The  king's  desires  spirit  of  the  country  began  to  manifest  itself  1^ 
were  radier  to  obtain  possession  of  an  army  the  creation  of  volunteer  organizations.  Prior 
that  could  be  used  to  do  his  bidding  however  to  that  time  the  "militia  had  enjoyed  for  lauty 
unpopular  the  acts  required  might  be.  James  IL  years  as  compared  with  the  regular  forces,  a 
was  met  by  the  jealousy  of  Parliament  just  as  social,  as  well  as  a  constitutional  superiari^.* 
Charles  L  had  been,  and  it  proved  for  him  no  The  volunteers  now  replaced,  to  an  extent,  that 
less  an  obstacle.  Of  a  religion  that  was  hated  ancient  power.  The  control  of  the  militia  of 
by  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  repeatedly  thrust-  Great  Britain  was  eventually  taken  from  the 
aw  men  who  were  mere  tools  of  the  Crovn  into  county  and  lodged  in  the  Ciown  in  1871,  and 
office,  James  IL  awakened  a  sense'  of  distrust  since  diea  the  militia  has  been  a  part  of  the  reg- 
and  opposition;  his  attempts  to  raise  a  regular  ular  force.  One  significant  fact  may  be  cited 
army,  by  demands  for  the  necessary  appropria-  from  the  reports  of  i860,  out  of  92,677  men  of 
tioiu  from  Parliamenl,  were  the  occasions  of  de-  the  militia,  Only  585  were  six  feet,  or  over,  in 
bate  upon  what  the  military  establishment  of  the  height.  The  volunteers  were  said  to  represent 
comitry  was  and  should  be.  These  arjguments  the  national  instinct  for  defense;  Lord  Broiighaffi 
werc' renewed  pro  and  contri  on  dififerint  occA"  called  (hem  a  "National  Insurance ;  Geneial 
aioT^  but  the  king  saw  his  wishes  disregarded  M'Murdo  said  tht?  were  a  great  training  school 
(ritenj  at  the  very  height  of  his  power,  the  dan-  of  citizen  soldiers.  The  laws  of  England  for 
■trs'of  a  staodinK-  army  were  Hnphasized  by  many  years-  did  not  allow  Roman  CtitfaOlics  or 
Parliament  and  a  bill  to  make  the  miKtiamore  dissenters,  to  serve  in  thd  itaiiitia,  and  a  serious 
-efficient  was  passed  at  the  same  time  tihat  sup:  mnbest  was  made  tiy  Wilberforce  11111797  *«  Pass 
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a  bill  removing  the  disability,  but  in  vain,  nor  eiai  laws,  but  they  have  not  been  uniform  aa  to 
waa  it  until  1817  that  the  service  wu  opened  to  service,  djty  or  or^nization.  They  have  gai- 
them.  erally  provided  for  organiziBg  those  who  wished 
The  foregoing  brief  reference  to  the  mihtia  to  volunteer,  and  the  respective  Governors  of 
of  Great  Britain  is  of  greater  interest  than  an  States  are  Commanders-in-Chief  of  their  militia. 
account  of  the  militia  of  Greece,  of  Switzerland,  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  time  that  Congress 
of  South  Africa,  or  of  any  other  country,  be-  by  the  Act  of  1792  made  an  ineffective  law,  by 
cause  it  is  the  foundation  of  our  own  militarism,  prescribing  uniform  duties  for  the  entire  male 
In  all  free  or  republican  countries,  the  embodi-  population  composing  the  militia,  and  though 
ment  of  the  military  spirit  is  shown  by  the  thereafter  for  over  one  hundred  years  the  law 
popular  ability  to  bear  arms  and  to  organize  Cor  was  retained  with  slight  amendment  upon  the 
war.  The  transition  of  nations  from  a  condi-  statute  book,  it  was  not  enforced  and  was  the 
tion  of  popular  military  education,  discipline  and  subject  of  repeated  efforts  at  modihcation.  The 
strength,  to  military  powers,  possessing  large  Presidents  ot  the  United  States,  notably  Wash' 
armies,  devoted  to  war  for  defense  or  conquest,  ington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Adams,  Jackson  and 
is  a  theme  beyond  the  limits  of  this  article.  Van  Buren,  in  their  messages  to  Congress,  ur^ed 
American  Militia. —  The  peculiar  life  of  the  further  legislation  to  create  an  efficient  mihtia. 
colonies  in  America  rendered  it  necessary  tiiat  Elaborate  reports  were  made  from  committees  in 
the  colonists  should  keep  themselves  armed  and  Congress,  but  nothing  was  accomplished  except 
experienced  in  the  use  of  weapons  of  defense,  that  in  1808  an  annual  i^ropriation  of  $300,000 
inheriting  the  institutions  of  the  mother  country,  was  begun,  which  was  increased  in  1887  to 
the  existence  of  a  militia  was  an  assumed  mat-  $400,000,  and  in  1900  to  $i,ooo,ooa  Between 
ter  in  their  organization.  The  adoption  of  the  1819  and  1835  various  bills  and  propositions 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  above  quoted,  were  advanced  for  a  classification  of^  the  militia, 
in  178Q  was  the  subject  of  innumerable  debates  so  that  only  a  small  part  of  it  should  have  duV 
and  jiolitical  views  and  prophecies,  and  the  pro-  to  perform  in  time  of  peace,  then  a  board  was 
ceedings  of  the  constitutional  conventions  con-  convened  by  the  Secretary  of  War  which  made 
ceminp  the  adoptirai  of  the  clauses  relating  to  a  report  that  was  transmitted  to  Congress,  rec- 
the  militia  are  most  interesting  as  a  matter  of  ommending  the  instruction  of  officers  in  camps 
political  history ;  space,  however,  will  not  permit  of  instruction,  ten  days  each  yw.  Jackson 
an  account  of  them.  Singularly  enough,  Soutb  urged  encouraging  volunteer  organizations.  The 
Carolina  and.  Virginia  were  on  the  side  of  Secretary  of  War  of  President  Van  Buren's 
giving  the  government  greater  power,  while  Cabinet,  in  1841^  proposed  that  100,000  men  ap- 
Massachusetts  and  Cotuiecticnt  were  opposed  to  portioned  to  the  States,  be  maintained  by  draft 
curtailing  the  State  control.  Propositions  were  or  otherwise,  to  serve  four  years,  one  fourth  to 
successivdy  voted  down  in  attempts  to  frame  go  out  each  year,  and  to  form  the  reserve,  con- 
the  Constitution  in  this  regard  amoi^  others  as  tinning  as  such  four  years  mor&  Tfae  Prcti- 
follows :  dent  to  order  the  active  portion  on  duty  30  Axj* 
_  (a)  To  nuke  Uwi  regsUtinB  uxl  disdpiinlne  Uu  each  year,  and  defray  all  charges  for  pay,  sub- 
Mi.:.  _..          J.-     I  .       L  ___.  I                 ,j^^  listenoe  rtc.     It  is  said  that  »o  subject,  excc|i|t 

-  ...  o— .  ...u  ™™.ki  finance,  was  more  discussed  prior  to  the  QvU 

lawi  tor  ■munf  (od  dtodplinini  and  goreniinr  aoch  War,  than  the  militia.    The  debates  m  Congrcu 

□ut  1^  ibeD  u  mar  i*  emploTed  in  the  KrviBc  of  iii«  ^e  fuH  of  it,  reports  and  bills  are  numerous 

"^S  f  "SibiiA  .  „„«.„,„  .,  .™.,  ™,a,  ..d  '"'I' I""  ">' W"  0«"  "»'  tta  con™it«>  oi 

o^aniuttoB  for  tiie  mimii,  and  to  provide  for  flic  aav-  the  Senate  and  House,  but  as  stated,  they  ¥rere 

H".™"  of  <l»ew  "lieo  Mlled  imo  thi  seniee  of  the  unacceptable,   until   after   the    war   with    Spain. 

(5)  T^'.'dd  .0   the   claL.«   rewrvinz  to  the    Sute,  I^  i? "«""«"  of  the   Omstitotion  «r«erving  to 

mpKtiveiy  tbe  (ppa[ntinent  of  the  oSccn.  the  «ordi  the  Stales  respectively  the  appointment  of  the 
"  oBder  the  tank  of  Cenrra!  OSeera."  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia 
We  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  majority  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Con- 
tried  in  many  instances  to  yield  the  very  mint-  gress,"  has  always  been  an  insurmountable  ob- 
mum  to  the  general  government  of  the  powers  stacle  to  Federal  control  of  the  militia  in  time 
deemed  essential  to  tiiat  government,  and  this  of  peace.  As  indicated,  the  Anny  and  Congres* 
fact  explains  the  fragmentary  character  of  the  long  endeavored  to  secure  tbe  adoption  of  a 
provisions  as  to  the  militia.  But  the  conviction  plan  to  limit  the  militia  to  a  practic^le  num- 
was  general  that  the  militia  must  be  trained  with  her,  and  the  volunteer  mihtia,  or  that  propor- 
uniformity,  and  be  so  organized  as  to  become  a  tion  which  the  States  have  organized  into  coin- 
defense  to  the  nation,  and  that  the  only  authority  panies  or  regiments,  has,  for  many  years,  been 
to  provide  therefor  was  the  general  government,  regarded  as  a  practicable  number,  as  indeed  it 
Hamilton  in  the  'Federalist*  fully  defended  the  will  always  be,  if  motives  of  patriotism  and 
Ctmstitutional  plan,  Patrick  Henry  in  Virginia  eagerness  to  acq^uire  military  knowledge,  can  be 
was  convinced  that  ruin  would  follow  the  adop-  made  the  incentives  to  volunteer,  and  it  be  un- 
tion  of  the  law.  So  mudi  concern  was  felt  re-  derstood  by  the  people  that  the  governmenl 
garding  the  militia  that  among  the  ten  amend-  wishes  to  maintain  the  force  to  embody  snch 
ments  which  were  promptly  made,  and  declared  ideals  only. 

to  be  in  force  IS  Dec.   1791  was  that   (No.  2),  Military  Law  of  lpo3.—^n   1903,  the  United 

providing  'a  well  regulated  militia  being  neces-  States  Congress  adopted  a  new  Militia  Law,  by 

sary  to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  which  the  militia  was  defined  to  be  practically 

the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  all  able-bodied  males  between   18  and  45  ycara, 

infringMl.*    llie    State    Constitutions    and    the  divided  into  two  classes,  namely  (a)  *the  Oi^ais- 

State  laws  have  from  time  to  time,  and  invari-  ized  Militia,*  being  such  forces  as  may  be  oc- 

ahly,  dealt  with  the  militia  of  the   respective  ated,  under  Stale  laws,  regardless  of  the  name 

States,  and  are  held  by  the  courts  to  be  con-  they  bear,  and  (6)  tfae  remainder  of  the  ndi^  . 

tnJling,  so  far  as  not  inconsistent  with  the  Fed-  A  period  of  five  years  is  given  to  all  the  States  to 
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adopt  laws  nuking  the  organization,  drill  and  the  contribution  of  money  and  property,  and  ii 

discipline  of  their  organized  militia  the  same  aa  reported  by  the  War  Department  to  be  in  pro- 

that  of  the  regular  army,  and  the  participation  cess  of  successful  solution.    The  term  'National 

of  the    States   in   an   annual   appropriation   of  Guard*   has  been   adopted  by   some   Slates  to 

$1,000,000    is    made    dependent    on   such    State  designate    its    organized    or    volunteer    militia. 

action,  and  the  creation  of  forces  accordingly;  This  appellation  was  adopted  by  one  of  the  most 

the  limit  in  number  of  troops  is  apparently  that  famous  militia  organizations  of  the  world,  tbc 

of  the  law  as  it  stood  theretofore,  to  wit,  loo  7th  Regiment  of  New  York,  at  the  time  Lafay- 

men     for     each     Congressional     representative  i  ette  visited  America  in  1834,  and  in  his  honor, 

meanwhile  those  States  which  have  been  entitled  after    the    "Garde    Nstionale."      The    State    of 

to  participate  in  the  annual  fund  continue  to  do  New  York  appropriated  the  term  in  1862  to  de- 

so,  and  at  once  their   forces  became  a  part  of  scribe   the    organized    militia,    and   other   States 

the  "Or^nized   Militia."    Authority  is  given  to  have  followed;  but  if  the  organized  militia  can 

the  President  to  call  forth  such  number  of  the  be  made  and  kept  a  volunteer  body,  founded 

militia  "organized'  or  "reserve,"  as  he  may  deem  on  patriotic  service,  the  term  that  Massachusetts 

necessary,   in  case  of  invasion,  danger  of  inva*  has   used,   "Volunteer  Militia,"  is  more  correct 

aion,  rebellion,  or  inability  to  execute  the  laws  The  organized  militia  of  the  States  bear  names 

of  the  Union,  and  any  officer  or   enlisted  man  as  follows :  Georgia,  South  Carolina  and  Florida 

who  shall  neglect  to  present  himself  to  a  muster-  "State  Troops" ;  Arkansas  and  Kentucky,  "State 

ing  officer  to  be  mustered  into  the  service  of  Guard";    Louisiana,    "State    National    Guard"; 

the  United  States,  if  found  iit,  shall  be  subject  Rhode    Island,    "Militia* ;    Texas,    "Volunteer 

to  trial  by  court  martial.    No  provision  is  made  Guard" ;  Virginia,  "Volunteers" ;  Massachusetts, 

for  such  other  portion  of  the  militia  who  may  be  "Volunteer  Militia.*    The  remainina  States  use 

called  forth.     The  time  of  such  service  shall  nbt  the  term  "National   Guard.*     The  War  Depart- 

exceed  nine  months.     The  States  are  required  ment  U.  S,  A.  publishes  a  roster  of  the  "Organ- 

to  have  each  an  Adjutant  General,  whose  duties  ized  Militia  of  the  United  States,"  dated  October 

the  State  laws  deSne,  except  as  to  reports  to  the  igo3,  showing  a  total  force  of  116,542  officers 

Secretary   of   War;    these   the   latter   may   pre-  and   enlisted   men.     A   table   compiled  by   Cap- 

Bcribe.     Provision   is    made   for  supplying  the  tain  W.  R,  Hamilton,  U.  S.  A.,  to  i  Dec  igo2. 

States  on  requisition   with  arms,  belts,  equip-  showed  the  State  militia  to  comprise  1,791  gen- 

ment,  ammunition,  etc.,  the  same  to  remain  the  erais  and  officers  of  their  staffs,  4,951  cavaliy, 

property  of  the  United  States  government    The  6,671  artillery,  g63oS  infantry,  makmg  a  total  of 

Secretary  of  War  is  required  to  cause  annual  iio-z2i,  for  which  the  State  appropriations  were 

inspections  to  be  made,  and  such  States  as  have  ^xfi^ija  in  addition  to  the  national  appropria- 

the  requisite  organized    militia  may  obtain  so  tion.    The  total  number  liable  to  military  scf- 

much  of  tbeir  allotment  from  the  annual  ^>-  vice  is  estimated  at  S,7Z7.5(X>  men.     The  na^ 

propriation  as  shall   be   necessary   to   transport,  militia   of  the   States   aggregated    i    Jan.    igoa, 

pay  and  subsist  such  portion  of  their  forces  aS  433   officers   and   4,447   petty   officers   and    men. 

shall  engage  in  field  or  camp  service.    The  Secre-  Heretofore  militia  of  the  United  States  meant 

tary  oi  War  may  also  provide  for  the  participa-  militia   called   into   the   service    of   the    United 

tion  of  any  part  of  the  organized  militia  of  any  States,     The   volunteer  militia   of  many  of  the 

State  in  any  camp  or  field  maneuvers  of  the  States,  notably  New  York,  contain  some  military 

regular  forces  at  or  near  military  posts  or  de-  organiiations  so  excellent  in  drill,  discipline,  rifle 

fenses  of  the  United  States.     These  charges  are  shooting  and  general  military  proficiency  as  to 

from    the    apprt^riation    for   the   Army.     The  be  easily  comparable  with  corresponding  bodies 

militia  appropriation  is  also  available  for  stores,  in  the  regular  service.    This  is  attained  by  the 

supplies,  or  publications;  and  States  may  also  work  of  men  who  are  fond  of  military  labors, 

bny  such  properly  at  army  listed  prices.    The  and    who   have  patriotic    pride    in    performing 

annual  du^  required  is  prescribed,  and  regular  them,  and  by  those  who  know  how  to  utilise  such 

officers  may  be  detailed  to  States  for  duty  with  elements  in  the  community.    As  the  officers  and 

the   organized   militia.      Ammunition    for   firing  men  maintain  themselves,   and  oftentimes  those 

and  target  practice  may  be  supplied  at  regular  dq>endent  upon  them,  and  have  civic  and  social 

military  posts,  and  officers  of  the  militia  may  be  ambitions,  as  well  as  those  of  a  military  char- 

allowed  to  attend  at  military  schools  or  colleges  acter,  it  is  necessary  to  be  judicious  in  selecting 

of  the   United   States,   and  be  examined   to   be  and  managing  volunteers,  in  order  to  inculcate 

certified  for  fitness  to  be  commissioned.     The  military  knowledge  and  maintain  zeal  for  public 

application  of  the  law  will  test  the  wish  of  the  service.    It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  subject  of 

people  to  put  a  particular  part  or  all  of  the  the  militia  is  a  political,  economic  and  patriotic 

militia  under  the  control  of  national  authority,  question   of   statecraft     The  military   sciences 

The  questions  involved  are  national  control  of  and  their  representatives  enter  because  the  ques- 

the  militia  in  time  of  peace,  national  participa-  tion  relates  to  the  embodiment  of  national  force, 

tion  in  the  control  of  the  militia,  national  con-  but  they  enter  only  for  the  perfection  of  a  result 

trol  of  all  or  part  of  the  militia  through  the  offi-  and    not    for    its    creation.      The    Chief    Ei- 

cers  of  the  Regular  Army,  or  national  comrol  ecutive  of  a  nation   is   its  Chief  Commander, 

throngh   some  other  agency,  wholly  or   in  part  but  the  military  power  is  subordinate  to  the  civil 

under  direction  of  the  officers  of  the  Regular  power,  except  when  the  military  power  must  be 

Army.  exercised.    Asserting  that  this  should  be  always 

Nationai  or  Slatt  Guard. — For  one  hundred  kept  in   mind,  Halfam  says:   "Nothing  would 

years  the  militia  has  been  called  the  State  force,  more  break  down  this  notion  of  the  la^s  supre- 

being  in  time  of  peace   under  the   State,   as  macy  than  the  perp^ual  interference  of  those 

hi  &igland  it  was  under  the  County ;  the  new  who  are  really  governed  by  another  law ;  for  the 

law  while  recognizing  the  Slates'  control,  seeks  doctrine  of  some  judges  that  the  soldier  being 

to  secure  uniformity  and  perfection  through  ac-  still  a  citizen,  acts  only  in  preservation  of  the 

five  national   participation   m  control,  and  by  ppblic  peaca.as  another  ts  bound  to,  must  be 
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Charles  E.  Lvdeckhk, 
Ma/or  National  Guard,  New  York. 

UUitia,  Naval.    See  Naval  Militia. 

Hilk  may  be  defined  as  the  normal  secre- 
tion  of  the  mammary  glands.  The  milk  of  ail 
mammals  is  similar  in  qualitative  composition, 
consisting  essentially  of  water,  fat,  proteids, 
milk-sugar  and  salts  or  ash.  Colostrum,  the 
fluid  secreted  for  a  short  time  immediately  after 
giving  birth  to  the  young,  is  composed  of  sim- 
ilar su1>stBnces,  but  differs  considerably  from 
normal  milk  in  its  quantitative  composition  and 
physiological  properties.  The  average  pert;eiit- 
a|;e  composition  of  sohm  of  the  more  important 
milks  is  approximately  as  follows: 
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Human  milk  varies  to  such  an  extent  that 
any  attempt  to  stale  its  average  composition  is 
liable  to  be  misleading.  The  percentage  of  any 
constituent,  and  espeually  that  of  proteids.  may 
differ  widely  from  that  given  above  while  the 
milk  is  still  entirely  normal.  Such  differences 
are  found  not  only  in  the  milk  of  different 
women  but  in  that  of  the  same  woman  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  lactation. 

Cows'  milk  differs  from  human  milk  in  con- 
taining less  sugar  and  considerably  more 
proteids  and  ash.  The  proteids  are  also  of  a 
somewhat  different  character,  the  casein  being 
more  easily  coagulated  and  forming  a  denser 
curd.  Goats'  and  ewes'  milks  being  rich  in  fats 
and  proteids  are  well  adapted  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  cheese  and  are  largely  used  for  this  pur- 
pose in  some  parts  of  Europe.  Asses'  and 
mares'  millra  have  been  recommended  3s  prefer- 
able to  cows'  milk  for  infant  feeding,  since  they 
flhow  •ome  resemblMice  to  bumao  milk  in  the 


amount  and  nature  of  the  proteids  which  thejr 
contain.  In  this  country,  however,  the  milk  of 
the  cow  is  the  only  one  of  commercial  impor- 
tance. Unless  otherwise  explained  all  of  the 
statements  which  follow  will  be  understood  to 
refer  to  cows'  milk,  but  many  of  them  are  true 
of  the  milk  of  other  mammals  as  well. 

Cowf  Milk  —  The  constitution  of  cows'  milk 
has  been  concisely  stated  by  Richmond :  'It  is 
essentially  an  aqueous  solution  of  milk-sugar, 
albumin  and  certain  salts,  holding  in  suspension 
globules  of  fat,  and  in  a  state  at  semi-solution, 
casein  together  with  mineral  matter.  Small 
quantities  of  other  substances  are  also  found.' 
As  regards  its  physical  properties,  milk  is  an 
opaque,  while  or  yellowish  fluid,  somewhat  heav- 
ier and  more  viscous  than  water,  having  a  faint 
characteristic  odor  and  a  slightly  sweetish  taste. 
The  yellowish  color  is  due  to  the  fat  and  the 
opacity  and  viscosity  in  part  to  the  fat  and  tn 
part  to  the  casein  and  lime  salts  present.  The 
specific  gravity  is  usually  between  i.oag  and 
1.034  at  15.5°  C.  (60"  F.).  Normal  fresh  milk 
shows  toward  litmus  an  amphoteric  reaction, 
and  reacts  acid  with  phenol-phthaline.  This 
property  is  attributed  to  the  presence  of  'phos- 
phates and  of  carbonic  acid.  The  gases  con- 
tained in  cows'  milk,  carbonic  acid'  with  small 
amounts  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  are  for  the 
most  part  evaporated  in  the  usual  processes  of 
handling  the  milk  and  therefore  need  not  be 
further  considered  here. 

Proportions  of  Water  and  Solids.— Ttit  pro- 
portion of  water  in  cows'  milk  varies  consider- 
ably, depending  upon  breed,  individuality,  period 
of  lactation,  etc.  While  the  average  amount  is 
about  87  per  cent,  the  mixed  milk  of  a  herd  mSy 
easily  show  as  much  as  88  or  as  little  as  85  per 
cent  of  water  corresponding  respectively  to  12  or 
15  per  cent  of  solids.  The  milk  of  a  single 
healthy  cow  in  normal  condition  may  sometimes 
contain  as  little  as  10  or  as  much  as  18  per  cent 
of  solids,  while  in  extreme  eases  even  these  lat- 
ter limits  may  be  passed.  The  writer  has  found 
19,88  per  cent  of  solids  in  the  milk  of  a  perfectly 
healthy  cow  and  37.40  per  cent  in  that  of  a  cow 
having  fever.  Ovtr  16  per  cent  of  solids  in  the 
mixed  milk  of  a  herd  or  over  18  per  cent  in  that 
of  an  individual  is,  however,  comparatively  rare. 

Breed. — While  mnch  depends  u[>on  the  indi- 
vidual cow,  it  is  well  known  that  some  breeds 
tend  to  yield  richer  milk  than  others.  The  fol- 
lowing figures,  obtained  by  averaging  the  rec- 
ords of  tests  made  at  the  New  York  and  New 
Jeraev  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  si 
to  illustrate  the  variation  in  richness  of  i 
yielded  by  different  breeds : 
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Advance  of  Liiffai..rtt.— After  the  third  or 
fourth  month,  the  milk  tends  to  increase  in  rich- 
ness as  lactation  advances.  A  study  of  nearly 
fifty  lactation  periods  of  individual  cows  at  the 
New  York  State  Experiment  Station,  yielded 
the  following  average  results,,  the  observation 
being  cominned  in  eicb'case  for  ten  months: 
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In  the  last  few  days  of  lactation,  when  the 
yield  becomes  very  small,  the  proportion  of  sol- 
ids often  rises  to  a  marked  degree,  sometimes 
reaching  20  per  cent  or  over. 

Food,  Weather,  etc. —  Other  conditions  heing 
the  same,  milk  is  richer  in  winter  than  in  sum- 
mer, in  cooler  than  in  warmer  weather,  and  on 
rich  dry  food  than  on  pasture,  except  that  on 
first  turning  the  cows  to  pasture  a  richer  milk 
may  be  obtained  for  a  time.  Probably  anything 
which  induces  a  greater  consumption  of  food  has 
3  tendency  to  mcrease  at  first  the  richness  of 
the  Tnilk  secretsB!  In  most  cases,  however,  such 
increase  in   richness   19   found  to   be  only  tem- 

S'orary,  the  more  i»erraanent  influence  of  better 
ceding  bein^  to  improve  the  quantity  rather 
than  the  quahty  of  the  milk  produced. 

Partial  Milking. — All  of  the  statements  re- 
garding the  composition  of  milk  refer  to  the 
product  of  a  complete  milking.  In  partial  or 
fractional  milking  the  first  portions  drawn  are 
comparatively  poor  and  the  last  portions  or 
•strippings"  are  much  richer. 

Milk  Fat—  Milk  fat,  like  other  fats,  is  a  mix- 
ture of  glycerides  (compounds  of  glycerine  and 
fatty  acids).  It  diifers  from  other  animal  fats 
in  containing  a  smaller  proportion  of  stearic 
acid  and  large  proportions  of  the  acids  of  lower 
molecular  weight.  A  recent  study  of  the  con- 
stitution of  milk  fat  by  Browne  gave  the  follow- 
ing results : 
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Amount  of  Fat  in  itfiV*.— The  percentage  •>? 

fat  in  milk  varies  more  than  that  of  any  othei 
solid  constituent,  or  indeed,  of  all  the  other  sol- 
ids combined.  In  the  mixed  milk  of  herds 
where  the  influence  of  individual  cases  of  ad- 
vanced lactation  is  minimized,  we  may  consider 
the  usual  range  to  be  from  3  to  6  per  cent  of  fat 
and  from  8.5  to  9.5  per  cent  of  solids  not  fat. 
Hence  the  varying  richness  of  cows'  milk  is  due 
principally  to  differences  in  fat  content,  and  as 
fat  is  also  the  constituent  of  greatest  pecuniary 
value,  a  'rich"  milk  is  essentially  one  containing 
a  high  percentage  of  fat. 

Nitrogenous  Compounds  or  Proleidi  of 
Milk. —  Not  all  of  the  nitrogenous  compounds 
found  in  milk  are  true  proteids,  but  since  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  other  forms  is  exceed- 
ingly small,  it  has  become  customary  to  use  the 
term  proteids  or  "protein'  as  synonymoHS  with 
nitrogenous  compounds.  Tlie  number  of  such 
compounds  which  have  been  reported  as  occur- 
ring in  milk  is  quite  large.  Some  of  these,  how- 
ever, are  accidental  or  abnormal  constituents  and 
others  occur  only  in  very  minute  quantities. 
The  greater  part  of  the  nitrogen  in  milk  (usu- 
ally over  three  fourths)  is  in  the  form  of  casein, 
a  compound  protcid  which  contains  phosphorus 
in  organic  combination  and  is  probably  also 
combined  with  lime  salts.  Casein  is  readily  co- 
agulated by  acids  or  rennet  and  the  curd  thus 
formed  encloses  the  greater  part  of  the  fat  which 
the  milk  contained.  Of  the  nitrogen  compounds 
other  than  casein,  albumin  is  by  far  the  most 
abundant.  Milk  albumin  is  not  coagulated  by 
rennet,  nor  by  acids  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
but  is  coagulated  by  heat.  In  addition  to  casein 
and  albumin  milk  contains  small  amounts  of 
other  proteid  bodies  including  the  enrymes  or' 
unorganized  ferments  which  play  an  important 
part  in  cheese-making,  and  probably  aid  the  di- 
gestion when  milk  is  consumed  in  the  fresh  state 
without  previous  heating.  Among  the  nitro- 
genous compounds  other  than  proteids  which 
have  been  found  in  milk,  may  be  mentioned 
small  amounts  of  lecithin,  hypoxanthin,  crcatin 
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The  last  four  acids  are  the  'volatile  fatty 
acids."  the  large  amount  of  which  serves  to  dis- 
tinguish milk  tat  (butter)  from  other  fats  which 
as  a  rule  have  only  a  fraction  of  a  per  cent  of 
these  acids.  In  the  milk  the  fat  exists  in  the 
form  of  minute  suspended  globules  which  vary 
consideraUy  in  size  but  average  about  TT^ffit 
o*  an  inch  in  diameter,  A  drop  of  average  milk 
contains  over  ioc,000,ooo  fat  globules.  Formerly 
if  was  believed  that  each  globule  was  sur- 
rounded by  an  envelope  of  proteid  matter,  but  it 
now  appears  certain  that  no  such  envelope  exists 
and  that  the  fat  particles  float  freely  in  the  milk 
in  (he  form  of  an  emulsion. 
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Amount  of  proteids  in  Mitt,— Formerly, 
through  faulty  methods  of  separation,  the  re- 
ported percentages  of  proteids  were  very  often 
inaccurate  and  were  usually  too  high.  The 
amount  of  proteid  matter  as  determined  by  mod- 
ern methods  is  -usually  between  3  and  4  per  cent, 
being  higher  in  those  samples  which  are  rich  in 
fat.  Average  milk  with  13  per  cent  of  solid 
matter  usually  contains  about  4  P^r  cent  of  fat 
and  s'/i  per  cent  of  proteids.  In  richer  milk  the 
increasea  amount  of  solids  is  usually  made  up 
of  about  three  fourths  fat  and  one  fourth  pro- 
teids. In  other  words,  the  percentages  of  fat 
and  proteids  lend  to  rise  and  fall  together  ap- 
proximately in  the  proportion  represented  by  the 
formula  — Proteids  =  2.00 -I- ^  Fat.  Variations 
in  fat,  especially  if  due  to  temporary  causes, 
are  not  always  accompanied  by  so  much  varia- 
tion in  proteids  as  the  formula  would  indi- 
cate. On  the  other  hand,  the  percentage  of  pro- 
teids is  apt  to  exceed  that  indicated  by  the 
formula,  in  very  advanced  lactation.  As  a  rule 
when  the  amount  of  solids-not-fat  exceeds  9  per 
cent,  the  excess  is  due  chiefly  to  excess  of 
proteids. 

Milk-Sugar.—  Milk-sugar,  or  lactose,  has  the 
same  composition  as  cane-sugar,  but  differs  from 
the  latter  m  some  of  its  chemical  properties  and, 

'k 


ii  less  sweet  and  less  readily  soluble  in  water,  only  with  great  difficulty  that  Eun^wan  dairy 

The  amount   of  sugar   is   rather   more  constant  experts    eouid   be    convinced    that   nothing    but 

than  that  of  proteids,  being  usually  between  4.5  "cleanliness  and  cold*  had  been  used  to  preserve 

and  5.25  per  cent  in  normal  milks.    While  the  them.      No    other    country   except    France    at- 

latter     figure     is     rarely     exceeded,     occasional  tempted  to   show  natural   milk  and  cream   and 

samples   may   show   considerably    Jess   than   4.5  the  French  exhibits  were  all  sour  on  the  second 

per   cent.     In    any   genuine   milk   containing  an  or  third  day. 

unusually  low  percentage   of  solids-not-fat,  the  It  is  evident  that  milk  may  be  preserved  much 

deficiency   is  apt  to  be  principally  in  the  milk-  longer  than   is  usually  necessary  by  the  obser- 

sugar.     Such  milk  is   apl  to  be  yielded  in  case  vance  of  cleanliness  to  exclude  bacteria  as  far 

of  fever  or  unusual  excitement  or  fatigue,   and  as  possible  and  the  maintenance  of  a  low  tem- 

may    sometimes    be    obtained    from    apparently  perature  to  retard  the  growth  of  those  present, 

healthy  cows  under  normal  conditions,  especially  In    order    to    preservt    milk    produced    under 

during  hot,  dry  weather.  unsanitary   conditions   or  which  has   been  care- 

Swts  or  Ash  of  Milk. —  When  milk  is  dried  lessly  handled  and  not  kept  properly  cold,  it  is 

and  burned  there  remains  a  white  ash,  the  aver-  sometimes  necessary  to  adopt  other  methods  to 

age  composition  of  which   is   stated  by  Fleish-  kill    the    bacteria    present    or    to    retard    their 

mann  and  Schrodt  to  be:  grovrth.    For  this  purpose  milk  is  either  heated 

Per  cent  or  treated  with  chemical  preservatives. 

Potiuium  oxldi  as.43         Slerititation  and  Pastetirieatum. —  When  milk 

^iH"  "1^1  \°-^  is  healed  to  the  boiling  point,  all  active  bacteria 

M*aB«ium  oxide '.'.'.  '.  '.  '. '. '.  '. '- *     ^54  "re    killed.      Such    milk    is    commonly    called 

Ferric  ojude o-it  "sterilized,*  but  is  not  strictly  sterile  because  of 

ISlS''!!™-  "''£''jJS  ,M!  the  presence  of  spores  which  subsequently  de- 

chS£Sr^..".Tff!'!'.. ■.::::::::■.::::::::.::::::  'tli  vebp  imo  active  Weria.  in  order  to  render 

milk  absolutely  sterile,  it  must  be  heated  several 

.  J    1^.  .      u  ^  '"3-^1  times  at  intervals  until  all  of  the  spores  have 

L».  onvn  «,uiTd*«t  u,  cUoriQ« ._j^  developed  into  bacteria  and  been  killS.    Boiled 

100.00  milk   is   somewhat  changed   in   appearance   and 
has  a  "cooked*  taste,  which  is  unpleasant  to  most 

A.  part  of  the  phosphoric  anhydride  of  the  people.  Heating  to  a  temperature  of  140'  F. 
ash  is  derived  from  the  phosphorus  of  the  ca-  destroys  the  greater  number  of  the  bacteria 
sein.  The  sulphuric  anhydride  also  comes  from  usually  found  in  milk,  including  any  disease 
the  oxidation  of  the  milk  proteids.  If  these  acid  germs  likely  to  be  present  and  all  those  species 
constituents  are  deducted,  the  bases  in  the  ash  to  which  the  ordinary  souring  of  milk  is  due. 
are  found  to  be  in  considerable  excess.  In  the  This  process  is  called  pasteurization.  It  is  very 
milk  these  bases  are  combined  partly  with  the  generally  practised  abroad  and  until  recently  has 
casein  and  partly  with  citric  acid,  a  very  small  been  advised  by  many  writers  in  this  country. 
quantity  of  the  latter  being  a  normal  constituent  But  the  recommendations  for  pasteurization 
of  cows'  milk.  The  amount  of  ash  does  not,  made  by  European  writers  have  little  application 
therefore,  exactly  represent  the  mineral  matter  in  America,  where  a  better  milk  supply  is  avail- 
originally  present  The  ash  of  normal  milk  is  able  and  ice  is  much  more  freely  used,  and  it  is 
usually  between  0.65  and  aSo  per  cent,  averag-  now  known  that  the  pasteurization  of  milk  is 
ing  about  0.73  per  cent  The  ash  tends  to  vary  attended  with  serious  disadvantages.  Thoroughly 
with  the  proteids  approximately  in  the  proper-  pasteurized,  or  ordinary  so-called  •sterilized," 
tion  —  Ash  =  0.38  +  i/io  Protein.  milk  will  seldom  sour,  but  unless  kept  very  cold 

Prtservation  of  Milk. —  Milk  produced  under  certain  spores  which  are  often  present  will  ger- 
usual  conditions  contains  large  numbers  of  bac-  minate  and  produce  bacteria  which  attack  the 
tcria.  At  ordinary  temperatures  these  multiply  proteids,  forming  products  more  or  less  poison- 
rapidly  and  soon  cause  such  changes  as  to  render  ous,  which  are  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  many 
the  milk  unsalable,  if  not  unfit  for  use.  VariQus  of  the  digestive  disorders,  especially  of  in&nts 
preventive  measures  may  be  adopted,  either  to  and  children.  In  natural  milk  such  products 
prevent  bacteria  from  getting  into  the  milk,  to  are  rarely  formed  in  any  appreciable  quanti^, 
check  or  control  their  growth,  or  to  destroy  because  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  lactic  aad 
them  entirely.  Strict  cleanliness  and  the  use  of  bacteria  prevents  the  development  of  those 
sterilized  utensils  exclude  a  large  proportion  of  species  which  attack  the  proteids.  The  heating 
the  bacteria  usually  present  in  milk  and  greatly  of  milk  tends  in  itself  to  change  the  proteids 
improve  its  keeping  qualities.  If  such  milk  is  somewhat  and  render  them  slightly  less  digest- 
protected  from  access  of  air  and  kept  cold,  it  ibie,  at  the  same  time  destroying  the  activity 
will  remain  sweet  and  fresh  for  at  least  two  of  the  enzymes  present  which  are  believed  to  aid 
or  three  weeks  without  any  other  preservative  digestion.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
measures.  The  sanitary  production  and  hand-  heating  of  milk  to  improve  its  keeping  quality 
lin^  of  milk  are  more  fully  described  in  the  is  not  to  be  recommended  where  ice  is  obtain- 
article:  Dairy  Interests,  American.  In  this  able,  and  that  when  pasteurization  is  resorted 
respect  the  American  dairy  practice  is  much  in  to  through  fear  of  disease  germs,  the  milk  should 
advance  of  that  of  other  countries,  as  was  strik-  nevertheless  be  kept  cold  until  used.  The  public 
ingly  shown  at  the  exhibit  of  dairy  products  should  demand  milk  produced  under  such  Imown 
at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900.  Three  dairies  and  satisfactory  conditions  as  to  make  pasteur- 
enga^d  in  city  milk  supply,  one  in  New  York,  ization  wholly  unnecessary. 

one    in   New   Jersey,   and   one   in    Illinois,    sent  Chemical  Preservatives. —  Various  substances 

regular  shipments   of  fresh   milk  and   cream  to  have  the  power  of  preventing  or  retarding  the 

Paris  throi^hoot  the  summer.     These  products  growth  of  bacteria.     Those  most  often  used  to 

were  found  to  be  sweet  and  sound  when  opened  prevent  milk  from  souring  are  boracic  acid  or 

from  15  to  ao  days  after  bottling,  and  it  was  borax,     and     formaldehyde.      Less     freouently 
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Mlicjlates,  diromatea,  fluorides,  and  other  sub-  force  and  collected  in  the  graduated  neck  of 
stances  may  be  found.  All  of  these  substances  the  test  bottle,  whce  its  volume  is  read  off  at 
are  highly  iniurions  when  taken  in  sufficient  once  on  the  complcion  of  the  test.  Complete 
quantity  and  their  use  is  illegal  in  most  States,  directions  are  furnished  with  the  testing  outfit, 
but  they  are  often  sold  under  fanciful  names  which  can  be  purchased  for  a  few  dollars  from 
and  doubtless  frequently  used  without  knowledge  dealers  in  chemical  apparatus  or  dairy  supplies. 
of  their  real  nature.  According  to  the  Year-  Delermination  of  Speciiic  Grcrvily  and  Esti- 
book  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri-  motion  of  Solids-Not-Fat.—  Since  the  specific 
culture  for  1900,  boracie  acid  and  boras  are  gravity  of  milk  is  raised  by  all  of  the  other 
sold  as  «Preservaline,»  "Superior  Preserving  solids  and  kiwered  by  the  fat,  it  follows  that 
Powder,"  "Nonpareil  Preservative,"  "Australian  after  the  influence  of  each  has  been  determined, 
Sajt,»  ■Antisepticum,»  "Antisourinc,*  "Ozone  it  should  be  possible  to  estimate  from  the  per- 
Antiseptic  Compound,*  «Rex  Magnus,  Snow  centage  of  fat  and  the  specific  gravity  the 
Flake  Brand,'  etc ;  Formaldehyde  or  •Formalin''  percentage  of  sol  ids -not -fat  which  the  sample 
as  «Freezine,»  Mceline,'  «No  Ice  Needed  *M>  contains.  To  determine  the  specific  gravity  It 
Preservative,'  •Patent  <M>  Preservative,"  "Milk  is  convenient  to  use  a  "Quevenne"  or  a  "Soxhlet" 
Sweet,"  etc.  The  strongest  incentive  to  the  use  lactometer,  either  of  which  is  practic&lly  a 
of  such  preservatives  is  the  savii^  of  ice,  and  hydrometer  of  sufficient  range  10  cover  the 
it  IS  safe  to  say  that  as  a  rule  their  use  tends  to  gravity  of  all  ordinary  milks  and  so  graduated 
encourage  carelessness  and  Delect  not  only  as  that  the  thousandths  in  excess  of  unity  are 
to  refrigeration  but  as  to  cleanliness  as  well,  represented  1^  whole  numbers  on  the  scale. 
The  attempts  to  determine  the  exact  physio-  Thus  a  milk  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1.0315  will 
It^cal  effects  of  small  amounts  of  these  sub-  give  a  lactometer  reading  of  31. 5.  The  tetn- 
sunces  have  given  somewhat  conflicting  results,  perature  should  be  observed  at  the  same  time 
and  the  claim  is  sometimes  made  that  the  with  the  lactometer  reading  and  the  latter  cor- 
i^uantitics  which  would  be  used  as  food  preserva-  rected  to  60°  F,  by  adding  to  the  reading  O.I* 
tives  would  not  be  sufficient  to  cause  any  for  each  dejgree  F.  above  the  standard  tern- 
injury  to  health.  It  may,  however,  be  accepted  perature  of  60'  F.  One  fourth  of  the  corrected 
as  a  genera]  principle  that  any  substance  which  lactometer  reading  plus  one  fifth  of  the  per- 
prevents  fermentation  to  such  an  extent  as  to  centage  of  fat  p'ves  a  fairly  close  approximation 
be  useful  as  a  preservative  must  to  some  extent  to  the  percentage  of  soli ds-not- fat.  The  lac- 
retard  the  action  of  the  digestive  ferments,  and  tometcr  reading  may  also  be  useful  aside  frem 
it  is  entirely  probable  that  an  amount  too  small  the  estimation  of  solids-not-fat.  Although  the 
to  have  an  appreciable  effect  upon  a  healthy  addition  of  cream  to  milk  would  lower  the 
adult  might  be  highly  injurious  to  an  infant  grs^vity,  yet  in  general  the  lactometer  reading  is 
or  an  invalid.  Since  milk  often  forms  the  sole  a  rough  indication  of  the  richness  of  the  milk, 
food  of  infants  and  invalids,  the  use  of  chemical  because  a  high  percentage  of  fat  is  usually  ac- 
preservatives  is  more  highly  objectionable  in  companied  1^  a  high  percentage  of  proteids 
milk  than  in  other  foods  and  should  be  strictly  which  raises  the  lactometer  reading.  Cases  in 
prohibited.  which  genuine  milk  shows  a  low  gravity  as  the 

Milk    is   sometimes   treated    with  carbonate  result  of  a  high  percentage  of  fat  are  not  com- 

or     bicarbonate     of     soda     which     neutralizes  mon  and  can  usually  be  detected  by  noticing  the 

the  lactic  acid  which  would  otherwise  make  the  viscosity  and  opact^  of  the  milk  as  it  runs  from 

milk  sour.     These  substances  do  not  check  the  the    bulb   of   the   lactometer.     The    lactometer 

growth  of  bacteria  but  simply  mask  the  results  reading  taken  in  connection  with  the  appearance 

of  their  activity.     By  neutralizing  the  lactic  acid  is  therefore  a  useful  preliminary  test  and  is  used 

they   favor   the   growth   of   the   bacteria   which  as  such  by  die  milk  inspectors  of  many  cities. 

attack  the  proteids  as  well  as  those  which  affect  Detection  of  Skimmed  or  Watered  Milk.— 

principally  the  milk-sugar.    Such  milk,  there-  The  most  common  adulterations  of  milk  are  the 

fore,  tentu  to  become  unwholesome  more  rapidly  removal  of  cream  (or  the  addition  of  skimmed 

than  milk  to  which  nothing  is  added.  milk,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing^,  and 

Melkodt  of  Analysis  and  Detection  of  Advl-  the   addition    of   water.      For   the    detection    of 

ieralions.—  The  complete  analysis  of  a  sample  of  such  practices  there  are  no  satisfactory  direct 

milk  requires  much  time  and  elaborate  apparatus  tests.    Milk  which  contains  less  than  3  per  cent 

and  is  not  practicable  for  others  than  trained  of  fat  has  usually  been  partially  skimmed,  and 

chemists.     The  tests  described  below  are  more  milk  containing  less  than  8.5  per  cent  of  solids- 

easily  performed  and  if  carefully  carried  out  not-fat  has  usually   been   watered,   but  poorer 

will    in    many    cases   yield    all    the   information  samples  of  genuine  milk  are  occasionally  found. 

TcQuired.       Before    taking    a    portion    for    any  In  most  States  there  are  minimum  limits  estab- 

determination  the  milk  to   be  tested   should   be  lished  by  law  and  milk  falling  below  the  limit 

thoroughly  mixed  by  repeatedly  pouring  it  from  is  considered  to  be  adulterated.     Thus  in   New 

one  vessel  to  another.  York  State  milk  must   contain  at  least  3  per 

Determination  of  Fat. —  Since  fat  is  both  the  cent  of  fat  and  at  least  12  per  cent  of  total  solids ; 

most    valuable   and    the    most    variable    of    the  in  Georgia  at  least  3.S  per  cent  of  fat  and  8.5 

solids  in  milk,  its  determination  is  often  required,  per  cent  of  solids-not-fat.     As  stated  above,  the 

This  may  be  accomplished  by  the  method  devised  percentage  of  fat  varies  much  more  than  that  of 

by  Dr.  S.  M,  Babcock,  of  the  Wisconsin  Agri-  so!  ids -not- fat.    Skimming  is  therefore  more  diffi- 

cullural    Experiment     Station,    and    popularly  cult   to   detect   than    watering.     In   fact,    it   is 

known  as  the   Babcock  test.     In  making  this  usually    impossible    to    distinguish   by    analysis 

test,  a  measured  amount  of  milk  is  treated  with  between  a  genuine  sample  containing,  say,  3,6 

about  an  equal  volume  of  commercial  eoncen-  per  cent  of  fat  and  a  sample  originally  containing 

trated  sulphuric  acid  which  dissolves  the  other  4.5  per  cent  of  fat,  one  fifth  of  which  has  been 

constituents,  leaving  the  fat  free  in  a  heavy  solu-  removed.     On  the  other  hand,  the  addition  of 

tion  from  which  it  is  separated  by  centrifugal  ao  per  cent  of   water   would  almost  certainly    I 
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reduce   the   percenuse    of    solida-not-fat   to   a  Moor,  'Milk  and  Milk  Products'  (1&7);  Rich- 
figure  considerably  below  the  normal  roinimuoL  mond,    'Dairy  Chemistry'    (i8gg) ;   Rothschild, 

Other  Adulterant.— The  addition  of  chalk,  'Bibliographia  Lactaria'  (1901);  Russell,  'Out- 
calves'  brains,  etc.,  though  frequently  mentioned  lines  of  Dairy  Bacteriology*  (1899)  ;  Stohmann, 
in  the  older  works  on  food  adulteration,  is  now  'Miich  und  Molkerei-produkte*  (i^);  Wiley, 
almost  unknown.  Cane-sugar  or  starch  may  'Agricultural  Analysis'  (1897);  Win^  'Milk 
sometimes  be  added  to  mask  the  effect  of  water-  and  Its  Products'  (1897) ;  Reports  and  Bulletins 
ine.  The  former  may  be  detected  by  the  rose-red  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
color  produced  when  about  10  cubic  centimetres  the  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  the 
of  milk  are  boiled  for  five  minutes  with  I  cubic  Agricultural  ^periment  Stations;  Papers  and 
centimetre  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  0.1  gram  of  Abstracts  in  the  Ooumal  of  the  American  Chem- 
resorcin.  To  detect  the  presence  of  starch,  boil  ical  Society,'  'The  Experiment  Station  Record,' 
about  10  cubic  centimetres  of  milk,  cool  it  thor-  'The  Analyst,'  and  other  periodicals  devoted  to 
oughly  and  then  add  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  chemistry  and  agriculture, 
of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide.  If  Starch  is  H.  C.  Shermatt,  Ph.D., 
present  a  characteristic  blue  color  will  be  pro-  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
<lu«d.  ^             ,    ,                       ^          ,           .  MUk-cnre.    The  living  on  milk  alone,  or 

ArMctal  Colonng  Matter.—  Caramel  or  yel-  mainly,  for  weeks  is  a  recognized  form  of  treat- 
low  coloring  matter  such  as  is  commonly  used  ment  in  obstinate  hysteria,  hepatic  congestion, 
in  butter  may  occasionally  be  added  to  milk,  dropsy,  and  various  disorders  of  nutrition.  When 
The  detection  of  these  is  of  little  practical  the  taste  of  milk  becomes  disagreeable,  salt,  cof- 
importance,  since  they  would  ordinarily  be  used  fee,  bread,  arrowroot,  cocoa,  rice,  etc.,  may  be 
only  to  mask  the  effects  of  gross  skimming  or  added  as  the  attending  physician  decide*.  The 
watering  such  as  would  be  readily  detected  by  sole  use  of  milk  for  a  length  of  time  may  in- 
the  methods  already  given.  crease  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  stimulate  the 

Deleclton   of   Heated   Milk.— It   has   already  kidneys  to  undue  action,  coat  the  tongue,  and 

been^  stated   that    milk   contains    emymes,    the  produce  obstinate  constipation.     When  used  ejt- 

activity  of  which  is  destroyed  by  heating.     At  dusively,    two    or   more    quarts    are   ordinarily 

least  one  of  these  has  the  property   of  decom-  consumed  daily.     It  is  not  a  cure  to  be  under- 

posmg  hydrogen  oeroxide  with  the  liberation  of  taken  without  the   supervision  of  a  physician. 

nascent  oxyeen.   Ihis  properly  forms  the  basis  of  i.-it- 1  _  _   ^     n   j        1              if              . 

lie.ted  milfc.     According  to  Lffm.nn  lh=  l»st  ff;,,-,""?'"™.  *■■"»'"'    ■"•V   I™'"'!)    '.'    " 

roctioo  i.  obuined   will,    .-4  dmmidchnzn..  '*"''  ""=■  "?  tempcrMurc  rcich.ng  los'  F. 

Whco  .  freshly  prepared  diTute  solMion  of  thi.  "  T"'   !«™™B  '•]  ff"   ">»',';"■"!*"»,'"'' 

subsunce  i,  Jded  to  lav.  milk  and  tben  1  )tw  Sf  "'^"  day,  after  delivery.    It  chieHy  adect. 

drops  of  hydrogen  peroxide  solution,  a  deep  blue  ""»?'  "  '  "'«  condiUon  or  under-  or  over-ied 

color  at  once  sppirs.     Milk  whii  has  been  2 '"  "k™  1'=  ""'."S"         •  "a     H™r. 

hcued  to  i8o-  F.  does  not  give  this  reaction.  ^"'V'?'"°"-  ^  'f'"  '"%'"''?".;',,"  ~- 

(•Fo.iiu.li.-).- Dilute  the  milk  mh  an  equal  £"".«■  ,"f=""".  ""'■''  ':?°'f'  '?'"'?  ""  Ml<>«ed 

balk  of  water  in  a  test  tube  and  carefully  pour  'y  hf"**e,  parns  in  the  l.mbs,  fever,  swelhng 

in  commercial  concentrated  sulphuric  acid"  in-  •"<H"J«n"SS  of  the  breast,  (go.ng  on,  it  may 

dining  the  tube  so  that  the  acid  and  milk  will  „' '°  Si"    ?''  -    ,    k       /'  'j  1°  'iY'T 

not  rSix.     If  formaldehyde  is  present  a  violet  gSf,.  K,...^  S  i          ,■  H  T''  ^  I""-"?'" 

rino    forms    at    fl,..    iimctinn    nf    th.    tmn    lini.id.  OOttlCS,  btCaSfS  tO  be    emptied,  bowcls   mOVcd  by 

?f"|ure™cid'is*subi  i"tu teT  for  \he  cZmeTu  I  -''f  ^  ^^  ^'^  "''"-d  by  diaphoretics;  other 
a  tJace  of  some  ferric  salt  should  be  added!  H'^t^H^w'^  ^L  '^r,'^.T  ?™L7»i'' ^^"ii'*^ 
Salicylic  Acid.— To  so  cubic  centimetres  of  '"=  ""dwifery  and  greater  care  as  to  hygienic 
milk  add  an  excess  of  an  acid  solution.of  mer-  l?*^'"^",  mi  Ik -fever  is  now-a-days  compara- 
curic  nitrate,  shake  and  filter.  Shake  the  filtrate  "/■?!'>'■,""=■  """'  «''"^''  P^'"]?.P'ly  b?  medical 
with  ether  in  a  separatory  funnel,  separate,  sk.ll^t  may  prove  a  dangerous  disease, 
evaporate  the  ether  layer  and  to  the  residue  add  ™"^  Human.  This  liquid  has  a  specific 
a  drop  of  neutral  solution  of  ferric  chloride.  In  FfV^  °^  10^34,  and  contains  water,  874; 
the  presence  of  salicylic  acid  a  violet  color  is  ^°'^'  ^°'"1='  '^.fi;  fat,  M\  albumtnoida,  ij; 
produced.  BoRAHc  AciD  or  Borax.— Evaporate  ^^^J-  7-°=  ^f!k  °^-  ■  ,'^  shghtly  alkaline,  is 
a  portion  of  the  milk  to  dryness  and  burn  to  ash.  ^^V'^"'  ^"^l  '^''^"5  ?'="r'y  from  cow  8  milk  in 
Moisten  with  a  few  drops  of  dilute  hydrochloric  ?^"IS  sweeter  and  having  kss  fat  and  casein. 
acid  and  introduce  a  slip  of  yellow  turmeric  Its  fat  is  more  fluid,  and  the  casein  is  more  read- 
paper.  This  is  turned  reddish  brown  by  boracic  V^  dissolved.  Cows  milk  is  frequently  acid,  and 
acid  and  the  color  may  be  changed  to  bluish  ''^  casein  is  often  digested  with  difficulty.  Ex- 
black  by  treating  with  a  solution  of  sodium  car-  pf^^'ence  shows  that  an  infant  should,  jf  possible, 
bonate.  Carbonates  or  Bicahbonates  if  present  'f  nursed  during  the  ear'ier  months  of  its  life, 
in  the  milk  would  remain  as  carbonate  after  foi"  human  milk  is  usually  adapted  to  the  diges- 
ignition  and  be  shown  by  an  effervescence  when  "■*■«  P"™"'  pf  infants.  _  Its  alkalinity,  its  tem- 
the  ash  was  moistened  with  acid  in  the  test  for  Pe/ature  (98-100  F,),  its  chemical  constituenta 
boracic  acid  just  described.  ="<"    '"^   development   of   the    child.      But   poor 
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rington  and  Woll,  'Testing  Milk  and  Its  Prod-  Milk-Eickness    (sometimes    called    «trem- 

ucts'  (1899)  ;  Leffmann  and  Beam,  'Analysis  of  hies"),  a  malignant  fe*-er  attacking  man  and 

Milk  and  Milk  Products'  (1896)  ;  Pearmain  and  some  of  the  lower  animals,  such  as  unweaned 
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calves  aid  their  mothers,  Tiorses  and  coH^  sheep  Capella,  and  Aquila  niay  be  seeii  on  its  edgt 

and  goats.-  Formerly  it  prevailed  in  the  Western  when  they  are  in  sight.    The  formation  of  the 

and    Southwestern     Stales,    recently    in    North  Milky  Way  assumes  ihe  general  appearance  of 

Carolina  and  Indiana.    The  cause  is  not  known,  a  silvery  ribbon,  but  in  places  it  is  divided  into 

Aough  supposed  to   exist  in   poisonous  herbs  two   great   branches,   which  afterward    reunite. 

eaten  by  cattle,    Man  is  supposed  to  be  infected  Between  these  divisions  are  dark  places  compara- 

by  the  products  of  cattle  —  meat,  niilk,  cheese,  or  tively   devoid   of  stars;   one   of  these,  the  Coal 

butter.    The  disease  belongs  to  the  end  of  sum-  Sack,  has  become  celebrated,  and  was  so  named 

mer  and  the  beginning  of  autumn.     The  symp-  by   sailors   because   they   could  see  no  stars  in 

toms   are   headache,    loss    of   appetite,    fatigue,  this  dark  spot 

w/t'h^\K7n"i'\?r:K.?Hl7V.nM"i;,-Ilfw^^  ^^  J"""",  ^'itish  economist.  historian, 

breath   then  a  typhcdal  condition  with  coma  or  ^„^     ulilftarian     philosopher;     b.      Northwater 

'X:trdeath^'r^arruTin''arw"d';s.'^'^^e  ^!^^^^-  ^^fTV  iTh'  '"^'  "a 

■   Zrt\f±  4T  'WcXa^Z„r-  '^T  Scr?^s^olhTa^\';me?s%*    SernS 

^^iv^  ,^H   .^«™=Ji.  "■"*'""*  '^  ^"P-  bis  early  abilities  were  so  marked  that  great  eat, 

•^  ™.  r^   symptomatic.  „^  ^^^^   ^-^^  ^-^  education,  so  that  in   .790 

HOk  Snake.      See  House-Snakz.  he   entered    Edinburgh    University.      There    he 

Milk  Stone,  or  Galalith,  an  artificial  snb-  was  carried  away  with  Dugald  Stewart's  philos- 

stitute  for  horn,  ivory,  ebony,  amber,  etc.,  made  ophy  until  he  came  to  know  Bentham's  syston, 

of  casein  by  the  following  process.     Curds  are  which  he  then  adopted.    But  in  the  University 

dissolved  in  hot  soapy  water,  and  colored  to  the  he  was  better  known  as  a  remarkable  Greek 

proper   tint     A   precipitate    is   obtained    by  a  scholar  than  as  a  philosof^er.    In  1803  he  went 

metallic  salt ;  this  is  thinned  and  dried  on  a  lo  London,  where  he  was  from  1803  to  1806  edi- 

ctoth-covered    frame.      The    resulting    mass    in  cat  of  the    '-Literary  Journal,'   and  then  began 

rendered  insoluble  by  the  addition  of  formalde-  the  'History  of  India,'  which  occupied  him  ten 

hyde.     Milk  stone  is  cheaptr  than  the  natural  years.     During  this  time  he  wrote  much  for 

materials   for   which   it   is   a   substitute,  and   is  periodicals  and  came  to  know  Bentham  person- 

less  odorous  and  inflammable  than  celluloid.  all/;  at  the  same  time  he  wai  busied  with  tlK 

Milk-tree,  any  of    various   tropical  trees  painstaking  education  of  bis  diildren,  noUbly 

yielding  a  milky,  wholesome  sap.    See  Cow-tbee.  John    Stuart    MiH    (q.T).      The    <History    of 

-_,n.      ^  I.  I     .      f    ,1.  India,'  a  wonderfully  scholarly  and  unpartisan 

..  ^    ,       f  '    a    P"-plant    of    the    genus  work,  marred  only  by  his  lack  of  personafknowl- 

Aitragalus    (s«  Vetch),   rfpirdcd   as   mcrcas-  ^^   ^f  country  and  people  anra   consequent 

mg  the  flow  of  mi  k  when_  eaten  by  goats.  Many  theorizing  at  times,  was  published  in  1818  and 

^'^T   ^"^   "   *,^    ^"'u"*   ^^*"'   «P«"''^  immediately   won  for  him  a  place  in  the  India 

5^i^  ifV""*,.?'"'"!'  **'f^"^^y  are  usefu  Offic*  and  relief  from  his  kmg  battle  with  pennry. 

fodder-pfents,   although    including   one   baneful  This  position  was  the  more  Mattering  a  tribute 

species,  the  locoweed   (q.v.).  ^^^  )J^,^3  ^^^  ^^y  1^„^^  ^  ^  ^i^,  ^j 

Hilk'weed.     See  Asclefias.  a  skeptic.     He  rose  rapidly,  becoming  head  of 

Milkweed,  or  Monarch  Butterfly,  a  large,  the  Office  in  1830.  The  'Westminster  Review' 
reddish-brown,  black-veined  nym[*alid  butterfly  founded  in  1824  as  the  organ  of  Bentham's  fol- 
iAnosia  pU:nppm)  of  North  America.  Its  towers  contained  many  contributions  by  Mill; 
Wack  and  green  catcrpillara,  which  have  a  pair  wd  several  appeared  in'the  'London  Review.' 
of  b^ack  filaments  at  each  end  of  the  body,  are  Both  in  ethics,  where  his  position  was  strongly 
found  upon  milkweed  almost  throughout  .the  utilitarian  and  in  political  economy,  where  he 
world.  The  bright  green,  gold-dotted  chrysalids  ""ay  »tiU  be  reckoned  as  typical  of  the  orthodox 
hang  from  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  in  mid-  school  so  bitterly  attacked  by  Ruskin,  Mill 
Slimmer.  The  adults  which  are  among  the  '*  '"tie  more  than  a  follower  of  Benlham,  with 
strongest  flyers  of  their  order,  mirrate  south-  greater  force,  perhaps  betause  of  his  compara- 
ward  in  the  autumn  and  hibernate.  In  spring  tively  larger  knowledge  of  the  world.  In 
they  fly  northward  even  into  Canada.  They  psychology,  however,  although  largely  a  fol- 
often  form  immense  flocks  in  glades,  even  lower  of  Hartley,  his  work  is  more  important, 
concealing  the  bark  of  trees  upon  which  they  i°r  he  developed  and  gave  to  Hartley  s  principle 
alight  in  the  lea  of  the  wind.  They  are  pro-  «»  association  a  wider  application,  and  thus  was 
tected  from  their  enemies  by  scent  scales  and  are  the  founder  of  the  school  to  which  Spencer  and 
imitated  by  species  not  so  protected,  e^ecially  Bam  belong.  Mill  took  part  m  polities  and  con- 
in  the  United  States  by  the  yiceroy  butterfly  trihuted  largely  to  the  success  of  the  Reform 
(Eatiiarchia  disippuj).  Bill   by   mtroducmg  to   England    philosophical 

Htllnr  W«v    Th^    ni-   Th*  Ralnw    I'r,   is  Tadicahsm.   His  personal  character  was  strangely 

ratiiiB  of  a  fM  oirtle  mtirlly  jumuidmg  "«*•  H"  mpott.M  work.  b;.,J.s  th«  'Bo- 
th. h«vou.  It  .ont.ln.  myriad,  of  .tat,.  ,1  ^  ?',i'"'!'  '"  F'S'°"  w  f"'".""'  ^' 
ctowdri  tojrth.,  th,t  thrit  uniltd  right  inly  Tu' /  ,%!S  '  ?' A^'.H  f  ...'"S'^S! 
rrache.  the  umid.d  ™i  Ihi.  band  of  n.n  cf.  "h  =«  (i&zi).  md 'Amta.  of  th.  Ph.Dm™ 
b.  .an  on  .ny  dark,  etar  night.  If  we  eould  ?!  ""  PTJS,.'?"'' j  'r'"?''!^!??  ?1  ,  1,'^ 
.land  where  the  earth  i.  and  haye  it  remoyed,  ""T ,'  Xsli?^'  ''•  'Autobiog- 
we  could  He  this  .plendid  circle  completely  sur-  "P^^  Ut«>7>. 
roonding  u.;  it  is  thus  reasoned  that  we  are  Hill.  John  Stuart,  English 
a  part  of  the  Milky  Way.  and  that  our  sun  i.  political  reformer,  philosopher,  e 
near  the  centre  of  it.  The  citcumpolar  con-  London  lo  May  i8o6;  d.  Avignon  3  May  1S73. 
Meltation.  Cas.iopeia  and  the  Swan  are  always  Few  have  combined  so  intimately  a  vital  en- 
,to  be  found  in  the  Milky  Way,  while  Sirius,  thu.iasm    for   human  progress,   with   a  keenlv 
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critical  and  most  scholarly  temper.  He  presents  was  that  of  Mrs.  Taylor,  to  whom  be  was  first 
in  all  his  most  important  lines  of  work  the  in-  introduced  in  iSsa  He  maintained  with  her 
teresting  conflict  which  results  when  a  candid,  for  so  years  a  friendship  of  increasing  intimacy, 
open  mind,  instinct  with  human  interest,  at-  and  after  the  death  of  her  husband  married 
tempts  to  work  with  narrow  conceptions  and  an  her  in  1851.  Mill  loved  his  wife  tenderly  and 
inadequate  method.  The  conceptions  and  spoke  o£  her,  notably  in  the  'Autobiography,' 
method  have  in  many  respects  been  super-  and  in  the  dedication  of  the  volume  'On  Lih-"'~ 
seded,  but  the  candor  and  sincerity,  the  schoU  erty'  which  was  a  joint  production,  in  terms 
arly,  investigative  temper,  the  deep  interest  in  which  seemed  extravagant  to  his  friends.  A 
all  things  human,  the  democratic  sympathy  third  period  of  Mill's  mental  progress  fell  at 
which  manifest  themselves  in  bis  works,  give  about  the  time  between  the  first  and  third  edi- 
them  permanent  value.  tions  of  his  'Political  Economy'  (1848-52). 
Mill  was  the  oldest  son  of  James  and  Har-  In  the  earlier  period,  he  writes  in  his  'Auto- 
riet  (Burrow)  Mill.  His  early  education,  con-  biography,'  'I  was  a  Democrat,  but  not  the 
ducted  by  his  father,  was  extraordinary.  He  least  of  a  Socialist.  We  were  now  much  less 
began  Greek  when  about  three  years  old,  and  democrats  than  I  had  been,  because  so  long 
Latin  at  seven,  and  read  a  great  amount  in  as  education  continues  to  be  so  wretchedly  im- 
both  languages,  especially  in  Greek,  before  he  perfect,  we  dreaded  the  ignorance  and  espe- 
was  twelve.  He  studied  algebra,  geometry  and  cially  the  selfishness  and  brutality  of  the  mass ; 
the  ditiferential  calculus  also  in  this  period.  His-  but  our  ideal  of  ultimate  improvement  went  far 
tory  he  read  of  his  own  accord  and  found  beyond  Democracy,  and  would  class  us  dectd- 
amusement  in  books  on  natural  science.  At  edly  under  the  general  designation  of  Social- 
twelve  Aristotle's  'Logic*  began  a  more  ad-  ists.*  In  1858  his  wife  died  of  congestion  of 
vanced  course  of  instruction  which  included  the  the  lungs  in  Avignon.  When  the  civil  war  in 
more  diflicult  classical  authors,  and  ended,  so  America  broke  out  he  contributed  a  strong  ar- 
far  as  his  father's  personal  instruction  was  tide  on  the  side  of  the  North.  In  1865  he  was 
concerned,  in  his  14th  year  with  a  thorough  elected  3  member  of  Parliament  from  West- 
study  of  Ricardo's  'Political  Economy.'  Mill  minster^  and  took  an  active  part  in  support  of 
himself  says  that  it  "was  not  an  education  of  various  reform  measures,  but  was  defeated  for 
cram."  "Anything .  which  could  be  found  out  reelection  in  186B.  His  later  years  were  spent 
by  thinking  I  never  was  told,  until  1  had  ex.-  in  literary  labors  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
hausted  my  efforts  to  find  ft  out  for  myself.*  at  Avignon.  He  had  then  come  to  be  generally 
At  the  same  time  he  declares  that  it  "was  in  regarded  as  the  foremost  living  philosc^er  and 
itself  much  more  fitted  for  training  me  to  knoto  economist  of  England. 

than   to   do.'     After   a   year   in    France,   which  Mill's    published    works   arc   the    following: 

had  an  important  influence,  the  reading  of  Ben-  'System   of   Logic'    (1843)  ;    'Essays   on   »ome 

tham  made  an  epoch  in  his  life.    'I  now  had  unsettled     questions     of     Political     Economy* 

opinions;  a  creed,  a  doctrine,  a  philosophy;  in  (1844);     'Principles     of     Political     Economy' 

one  among  the  best  senses  of  the  word,  a  re-  (1848)  ;    'Memorandum    of    the    Improvements 

ligion;   the  inculcation  and   diffusion   of  which  tn   the   Administration   of   India'    (18^);    'On 

could   be   made   the   principal   outward   purpose  Liberty'    (1859)  ;    'Thoughts   on   Parliamentary 

of  a  life.*    In  the  winter  of  1823-3  he  planned  Reform'     (1859);    *  Dissertations    and    Discus- 

a  society  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  'Utili-  sions*  (.1^59-75)  '•  'Considerations  on  Represent- 

tarian,*   and  thus  brohght  the  term   into  com-  ative     Government'      (itSbi);      'Utilitarianism' 
mon  use.     In  May  1&23  he  received  an  appoint-     (1863);    'Examination   of   Sir   William   Hamil- 

ment  from  the  East  India  Company  as  clerk  ton's     Philosophy'     (1865) ;     'Auguste    Comte 

in    the   office   of   the   Examiner   of   India   COr-  and  Positivism'   (1865);  "^ England  and  Ireland' 
respondence.    Here  he  remained  35  years,  ris-     (1868);  'Subjection  of  Women'   (1869);  'At»- 

ing  to  be  Examiner  two  years  before  the  trans-  tobiography'     (1873);    'Nature,    the    Utility   of 

fer  of  India  to  the  British  government  in  1858.  Religion  and  Theism'  (1874).    In  addition  may 

when  he  retired  upon  a  pension  of  £1,500.    He  be  mentioned  his  edition,  with  notes,  of  James 

became    a    frequent    contributor    lo    the    Wett-  Mill's   'Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Hu- 

iitinster  Review  founded  in  1833  as  a  Radical  man  Mind'  (1869) ;  )n\i  'Inaugural  Address  de- 

Otgan.    and   in    1834  became   editor   of   a    new  livered    to    the    University    of    St    Andrew's,' 

Radical    Review,    the    London    Revirai    (after-  (i   Feb,   1867);    'Speech  in   Favor  of  Women's 

wards  the  London  and  Weslmtmfer).    He  was  Suffrage'  12  Jan.  1871   (1873) ;  'Speech  on  the 

one   of   an   ardent   party   of   'philosophic    radi-  Admission   of   Women   to   the   Electoral    Fran- 

cals»;  his  object  in  life  'to  be  a  reformer  of  chise,'    30   May    1867    (1867);    H.    D.    Pym's 

the    world.'     Bentham,    Malthus    and    Ricardo  'Memories  of  Old  Friends,'   which  contains  14 

were  influential   upon  the  group.    But  several  letters  from  J.  S.  Mill  (1882);  several  articles 

new  influences  now  began  lo  unsettle  his  po-  in   the    Westmmster  Revitw  and   the   London 

litical    and    social   views.    Coleridge,   especially  and  Westmintter  Review,  not  reprinted  in  the 

through    Maurice    and     Mill's    intimate    friend  'Dissertations   and    Discussions.' 
Steriing,  Carlyle,  Goethe,  Wordsworth,  and  the  The  keynote  to  Mill's  method  is  found  in  the 

St.    Simonians,   gave   broader   views   of   human  individualism     which     he     inherited     from     the 

interests,  and  greater  importance  10  feeling  and  i8th   century.     This    meant    associationalism    in 

sentiment   than   James   Mill    and   Bentham.     In  logic  and  psychology,  a  metaphysicai  conception 

Mill's    own   judgment,    however,   the   most   im-  of  reality  as   made   up  of  separate  phenomtTia, 

portant  influence,  especially  in  leading  'hmi  to  an  ethical   theory  that  made  pleasure  and  pain 

apply  his  abstract  principles  to  the  actual   state  the  motives  of  action,  laisieB  fairt   in   political 

of  society  and  estimate  their  bearing  upon  hn-  economy,    and    the    political    doclrme    that    (he 

man  interests  and  sympathies  more  clearly  and  end  of  government  is  to  protect  each  individual 

widely   than   he  would  otherwise  have  done,*  in  the  possession  of  the,  produce  of  bis  labor. 
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But  in  all  these  various  fields  he  passed  the  ence."     'Political  Economy*  "has  no  pretension 

bounds  set  by  his  inheritance.    He  was  more  to  the  character  of  a  practical  guide,  apart  from 

concerned    to    find    truth    than    to    maintain    a  other  classes  of  consideration.*    While  the  laws 

creed.  of  the  production  of  wealth  are  'real  laws  of 

As  Logician,  Mill's  greatest  contribution  was  nature,"   the  modes  of  its  distributbn,  "subject 

his   treatment   of   induction.     The   four   "meth-  to   certa.in   conditions,   depend  on   human  will.* 

ods*  of  agreement,  ditterence,  residues  and  con-  The   "existing    arrangements    of    society*    have 

comitant   variation    had   been   mentioned    by   J.  much  to  do  with  determining  what  shares   fall 

HerSf^el,   but  were   by    Mill   first   brought   out  to  laborers,  capitalists  and  landlords,  and  these 

clearly.     In    the    part    of    his     'Logic'     which  arrangements   may  be  altered  "by   the  progress 

deals     with     the     nature     and     conditions     of  of   social    improvement"     At    first    he    thought 

knowledge  he  attempts,  witli   only  partial   sue-  only   of   getting   rid   of   primogeniture   and   en- 

cess,  to  give  logic  a  more  vital  relation  to  truth  tails,  and  of  promoting  restramt  of  population 

and   fart   than   it  had   borne  since   Hobbes   and  by   general   education.     He   later   came  to   look 

Locke.    He    insists    that    propositions    concern  for  a  great  advance  in  cooperation,  and  in  the 

"tilings*     not     "ideas" ;    that    there    are    "real  character     which     this     implies.     In     j86g     he 

kinds,*   not  merely   class   names ;   that  cause  is  delinilely    retracted    the    "wage-fund    doctrine, 

not  'to   be   delined    with   Hume    as    *invari^le  recognizing  that  there  is  a  considerable  range  in 

antecedent*  but  as   "unconditional  antecedent*  the  wage  which  economic  conditions  allow  and 

or  "sum  of  conditions."    But  he  does  not  see  hence  that   trades-unions  may   raise  wages  to 

tliat  this  really  implies  a  reconstructed  view  of  a  certain  extent*    In  his  last  years  he  was  es- 

nature,  in  which  a  conception  of  an  interrelated  pecially    impressed    with    the    injustice   of   the 

system  or  whole  should  replace  the  conception  places  which  the  land  owners  occupy  at  "Mal- 

of   a   mere   sum    of   individuals   or   particulars,  thus's  feast*     °^Land  alone  has  the  privilege  of 

He  remains  true  to  his  older  presuppositions  in  steadily   rising   in   value   from   natural   causes.* 

holding    that    reasonin([    is    from    particular    to  The   "unearned   increment*    should   be   not   for 

particular,  and  that  axioms  owe  their  forge  to  the  private  owner  but  for  the  nation.    He  dif- 

association.    Matter,       he      holds,       foljowing  fered  from  rnore  complete  Socialists  in  retain- 

Berkeley,    is    only    permanent    possibilities    of  ing    competition    in    his    scheme,    and    insisting 

sensation.     In  his  view  of  the  self,  on  the  one  that   the   associations   for   cooperation   must  be 

hand,  he  considers  that  we  can  know  only  states  voluntary.     He    regarded    the    problem    of    the 

of  consciousness,  that  the  law  of  association  is  future  to  be  'how  to  unite  the  greatest  individ- 

the  "governing  principle,"  and  that  the  concep-  ual  liberty  of  action,  with  a  common  owner- 

tions  by   which  knowledge   is   organized    "are  ship  in  the  raw  material  of  the  globe,  and  an 

impressed   upon  the   mind   from   without* ;   on  equal    participation   of  all    in   the    benefits  of 

the  other  hand  he  recognizes  "the  paradox,  that  combined  labor." 

something  which,  ex  hypotheii,  is  but  a  series  His  moral  and  political  theories  are  set  forth 
of  feelings,  can  be  aware  of  itself  as  a  series.*  in  his  'Utilitarianism,*  'Liberty,'  and  'Sub- 
He  therefore  admits  that  'the  mind,  or  ego,  is  jectiwi  of  Women.'  He  always  remained  a 
something  different  from  any  series  of  feelings  Utilitarian  in  the  sense  that  he  believed  "those 
or  possibilities  of  them.*  While,  then,  he  holds  actions  right  which  promote  the  greatest  hap[H- 
to  the  doctrine  of  "circumstances'  as  deter-  ness  of  the  greatest  number' ;  further,  he  at- 
mining  character,  he  is  careful  to  insist  that  tempted  to  prove  this  by  the  individualistic 
this  b  not  "necessity"  in  the  ordinary  sense ;  doctrine  that  since  each  one  desires  his  own 
"our  own  desires  can  do  much  to  shape  those  happiness,  the  general  happiness  must  be  « 
circumstances.*  good,  not  noticing  the  possible  conflict  between 

As  Economist,  Mill  attempted  to  follow  the  such  happiness-seeking  in  individuals,  which 
general  plan  of  Adam  Smith  and  give  the  sd-  would  make  a  "sum"  impossible.  But  else- 
ence  a  more  concrete  form  than  it  had  received  where  he  breaks  away  decisively  from  Ben- 
at  the  hands  of  Ricardo;  to  treat  it  not  merely  tham's  doctrine  that  .happiness  means  only 
as  an  abstract  science  of  the  "economic  man,*  pleasure  of  varying  intensity,  length,  certainty, 
but  as  "branch  of  social  philosophy,  so  inter-  etc.,  regardless  ot  what  objects  produce  it 
linked  with  all  the  other  branches  tiiat  its  con-  *Higher  pleasure,*  a  'sense  of  dignity*  will 
elusions  are  only  true  conditionally.*  The  cur-  not  be  exchanged  for  any  amount  of  flie 
rent  economists  had  arou*d  the  antagonism  of  'lower*  by  the  expert  judge.  It  is  'better  to 
the  working  classes.  M^iusianism  held  out  a  be  Socrates  dissatisfied  than  a  pig  satisfied.* 
grim  prospect  of  increasing  stress  with  increase  This  is  evidently  abandoning  pleasure  pore  and 
of  population.  Ricardo's  presentation  of  the  simple  as  -  standard,  and  getting  up  instead  a 
laws  of  wages  seemed  to  condemn  as  absolutely  'standard  for  pleasure,*  namely,  the  character 
futile  all  effort  to  raise  wages,  whether  bj  vol-  of  the  man  who  judges.  In  the  'Liberty*  he 
untary  association  or  by  political  action.  The  states  that  the  utility  which  is  the  ultimate  ap- 
repeal  of  the  com  laws  would,  it  was  feared,  peal  "must  be  utility  in  the  largest  sense, 
ultimately  benefit  the  employers  instead  of  the  grounded  on  the  permanent  interests  of  man  as 
employed.  Mill  retained  the  Mathusian  doc-  a  progreBsivc  being.*  The  motives  on  which  he 
trine  as  one  of  his  cornerstones.  He  sees  hope  relies  are  not  the  external  'sanctions*  of  Ben- 
for  the  laboring  classes  only  if  they  will  restrict  tham  ;  nor  yet  the  association  of  private  with 
their  offspring  and  thus  diminish  the  supply  of  public  happiness  which  James  Mill  had  regarded 
labor.  He  retains  also  the  doctrine  that  labor  as  the  structure  of  conscience.  These  sud- 
is  supported  by  capital,  and  in  his  'PoUtical  denly  appeared  to' him  artificial  Partly  under 
feonomy'  speaks  of  a  'w^fe  fund*  But  as  Ae  influence  of  Comie  he  came  to  hold,,  rather, 
an  ardent  sympathizer  with  .the  working  class  that  consciejitious  regard  for  otherS  is ,  sup- 
Mill  tn^kes  various  concessions  and  suggestions  ported  by  natural  social  instincts.  ' 'His  ■ 'tib- 
Which   made   his   work   far   less   a   *disnial   sci-  erty,'   the  most  carefully  written  of  his  wotkM, 
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contains  a  fresh  and  vigorous  argument  for 
the  principle  that  only  self- protect  ion  —  lo  pre- 
vent harm  to  others  —  justifies  society  in  inter- 
fering with  the  individual's  liberty  of  action. 
"His  own  good  is  not  a  sufficient  warrant." 
The  positive  reason  for  this  is  the  great  value 
of  individnality  in  hnnian  welfare.  The  prin- 
ciple requires  not  only  liberly  from  legal  re- 
straint, but  from  the  coercion  of  pnblic  <^in- 
ion.  It  comprises,  first,  liberty  of  thought  and 
discussion,  in  order  that  truth  may  be  readied ; 
secondly,  liberly  of  tastes  and  pursuits; 
thirdly,  freedom  lo  unite  for  any  purpose,  not 
involving  harm  to  others.  In  the  'Subjection 
of  Women'  he  argues  for  the  complete  legal 
equality  of  men  and  women,  not  only  to  remove 
injustice  but  because  "the  only  school  of  genu- 
ine moral  sentiment  is  society  between  equals." 
■We  have  had  the  morality  of  submission,  and 
the  morality  of  chivalry  and  generosity ;  the 
time  is  now  come  for  the  morality  of  justice." 
Moreover,  a  position  of  equaUty  with  its  ac- 
companying effects  of  enlarged  interests,  wider 
responsibility,  greater  dignity,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  individual  development  and  satisfac- 
tions would  add  immeasurably  to  the  well  being 
of  all  other  members  of  the   family. 

Mill's  religious  views  are  found  chiefly  ui 
the  'Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton' 
and  in  the  three  essays  published  after  his 
death.  He  found  no  warrant  for  making  na- 
ture a  standard  of  morals  or  for  inferring 
from  it  perfect  benevolence  or  justice.  Indeed 
only  by  sacrificing  the  attribute  of  omnipotence 
can  we  reconcile  nature  with  the  existence  of  a 
moral  deit^.  tn  all  this  he  is  considering  the 
older  deistic  conceptions,  nature,  man,  and  God, 
as  three  separate  brfngs.  But  there  is  much  in 
his  thought  which  is  incompatible  with  such 
merhanical  separation  of  nature  and  spirit,  and 
of  human  and  divine,  notably  in  the  fa- 
mous passage  from  the  'Examination.'  In  re- 
ply lo  Dean  Mansel's  mode  of  reconciling  supr 
posed  divine  action  with  human  conceptions 
of  justice  by  the  doctrine  that  God  is  Incon- 
ceivable, and  therefore  what  is  wrong  by  hu- 
man standards  ma^  be  right  by  divine  standards, 
Mill  replies,  "I  mill  call  no  being  good,  who  is 
not  what  I  mean  when  I  apply  that  epithet  to 
my  fellow  creatures ;  and  if  such  a  being  can 
Kntence  me  to  hell  for  not  so  calling  him.  to 
hell  I  will  go.° 

Bibliography.—'^.  L  Courtney,  'Lite  of  J. 
S.  Mill'  contains  full  bibliography;  A.  Bain, 
*J.  S.  Mill,  A  Criticism,  with  personal  recol- 
lections' ;  Charies  Douglas,  'J.  S.  Mill,  A  Study 
of  his  Philosophy'  ;  same  author.  'The  Ethics 
of  J.  S.  MiiP:  W.  L.  Courtney,  'The  Meta- 
physics of  J.  S.  Mill';  Leslie  Stephen.  'The 
'  Utilitarians'  (Vol.  TTI  is  devoted  chiefly  to 
review  of  Mill's  work)  ;  Hoffding,  'History  of 
Modern  Philosophy*.  Vol.  ILi  T.  H,  Green, 
•The  Logic  of  J.  S.  Mill'  in  'Works.'  Vol.  II, ; 
John  Grote,  'An  Examination  of  the  Utilitarian 
Philosophy';  W.  Graham,  'English  Political 
Philosophy' ;  John  Morley,  'Critical  Miscel- 
lanies' (Second  Series)  ;  Recent  Economists,  for 
example,  Marshall  and  Sidgwick,  discuss  Mill's 
Konom  theoriM.  j,^^  „   ^^^ 

Professor  of  PkHosophy,  University  of  Chicago. 
Mill,  the  general  name  of  a  machine  for 
grinding,  crushing,  or  pulverizing.     Also  a  lapi- 


dary's grinding  wheel,  known  as  roughing  mill. 
Also  a  machine,  or  complication  of  engines  or 
machinery,  for  working  up  raw  materia) ;  as. 
a  cotton  mill,  a  spinning  mill,  a  saw  mill,  an  oil 
mill,  etc  In  die-sinkiug,  the  liardencd  steel 
roller  having  the  design  lu  cameo,  and.  used  for 
impressing  in  intaglio  a  plate,  as  in  the  bank- 
note system  of  engraving ;  or  a  copper  cylinder. 
as  in  the  process  of  engraving  cylinders  for 
calico  printing. 

Mill  Springs,  Ky.,  villaee  in  Wayne 
County ;  on  the  Cumberland  River ;  about  90 
miles  south  of  Frankfort.  It  has  steamer  con- 
nections with  places  on  the  Cnmberland  and 
Ohio  rivers.  A  battle  was  fought  here  on  19 
Jan,  1862,  between  the  Federal  and  Confederate 
forces.  (See  Mill  Springs,  Battle  of.)  A 
National  cemetery  located  here  contains  718 
graves  of  soldiers. 


the  close  of  1861  the  Confederate  line  extended 
from  Columbus,  Ky.,  on  the  Mississippi,  through 
Fort  Henry  on  the  TennesseCj  Fort  Donelson 
on  the  Cumberland,  Clarksville,  Tenii..  and 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  to  Mill  Springs  on  tlic 
Cumberland.  Gen.  A,  S.  Johnston  was  in  chief 
command.  Gen,  D,  C,  Buell  was  the  opposing 
Union  commander.  Gen.  F.-  K.  Zolhcoffer  es- 
tablished the  Confederate  right  at  Mill  Springs 
early  in  December.  Gen.  Geo,  B.  Crittenden  look 
general  command  there  at  the  middle  of  the 
month,  with  the  brigades  of  Zolhcoffer  and 
W,  H.  Carroll  under  him.  Gen.  Leonidas  Polk 
held  the  Confederate  left  at  Columbus.  Gen.  J. 
B.  Floyd  reached  Fort  Donelson  13  February,  and 
had  under  him  Gens.  Pillow,  Buckner,  and  Bush- 
rod  Johnson.  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston  was  at  Bowl- 
ing Green,  the  centre.  Gen.  Geo.  H.  Thomas 
was  on  the  Union  left,  with  Gen.  Schoepf  im- 
mediately opposed  to  Zollicoffer,  while  Gen. 
Buell,  with  headquarters  at  Louisville,  was  in 
close  communication  with  the  Union  centre, 
which  threatened  Bowling  Green  and  Nashville. 

Gen.  Zollicoffer,  having  crossed  from  Mill 
Springs  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Cumberland 
and  intrenched  his  position,  from  which  he 
threatened  central  Kentucky,  Gen  "Thomas  was 
sent  against  his  forces,  now  commanded  by  Gen. 
Crittenden,  from  the  direction  of  Lebanon.  On 
18  January  Gen,  Thomas  reached  Logan's  Cross 
Roads  about  10  miles  from  Crittenden's  intreiich- 
ments.  The  latter  officer,  with  the  purpose  of 
attacking  before  Thomas  could  concentrate  his 
forces,  marched  at  midnight  of  the  l8th  witii 
Zollicoffer's  and  Carrflll's  brigades,  consisting  of 
eight  regiments  of  infantry,  six  guns,  and  four 
battalions  of  calvary,  and  attacked  Gen.  Thomas 
soon  after  daylight  of  19  January, 

The  Union  troops,  consisting  of  six  infantry 
regiments,  one  battery,  and  a  portion  of  a  cavalry 
regiment,  were  brought  rapidly  into  action,  both 
sides  fighting  with  spirit.  Finally,  when  three 
fresh  Union  regiments  fell  on  the  Confederate 
right,  and  the  2d  Minnesota  was  pouring  a  gall- 
ing fire  upon  the  centre,  the  plh  Ohio  (German 
Turners)  made  a  brilliant  bayonet  charge  com- 
pletelj'  turning  the  Confederate  left,  resulting  in 
the  Confederate  lines  breaking  and  retiring  in 
confusion.  At  this  point  Gen,  Schoepf's  brigade 
from  Somerset  reached  the  field,  and  the 
whole     force     continued    in     pursuit,     reaching 
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the     CtmMerate     mtrenduiKnts     during     the  desie:n'  of  atucking  Grant  before  Buell  could 

night,   and    forming  to  assauli:  theni  at   day-  join  him,  had  marched  from  Corinth  3d  April, 

light     During  the  night  the  Confederates  sue-  with  the  expectation  of  attacking  on  the  Sth,  but 

ceeded   in  crossing  their  men,   leaving  artillery,  heavy   rains   delayed   his   columns,   and   his   un- 

cavalry,   horses,   mules,   wagons,   camp  equipage  expected  attack   was   delivered   soon   after  day- 

and    private   baggage.      The    Confederate    right  light    of   6    April,    thus    opening   the    battle    of 

wing   was   effectually   broken   and   largely   diS'  Shiloh  or  Pittsburg  Landing.    See  Shilou,  Bat- 

persed:                       ,   ,     ^     ,  .            .  ,  ILE  OF.  ■                                    H.  V.  Bovntom. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Confederate  right  was  _,.„  ,  „,.,-,  •  .  —  .^  ,-  <■  t 
followed  6  February  by  the  capture  by  Admiral  .Millais,  miMa,  Sm  John  Everett,  English 
Foote,  atting  in  co-operation  wirh  Gen.  Grant,  of  Pamter;  b.  Southampton  England,  8  June  1829; 
Fort  ktnry  on  the  Tennessee,  and  16  February  <*■  London  13  Aug.  '896  H>s  easiest  years 
by  the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson,  with  its  artillery  w«rc  spent  m  Jersey  and  at  Oman  m  France,  and 
and  gart^son  of  about  iSfiOO.  by  Gen.  Grant.  ="  jhe  age  of  eight,  he  was  sent  to  study  art 
-  ■  On  -8  February  Gen.  Johnston  notified  the  ""<*"  ^'-  Sa^s.  In  1840  he  bMrame  a  student 
Secretary  of  War  that  the  loss  of  Fort  Henry  '«  tbc  Royal  Academy  and  m  1 846  he  exhibited 
and  the  movement  against  Fort  Donelson  made  ^'^  T"^','?  seizing  the  Inca  of  Peru.>  Next 
the  Bowlhig  Greer  line  untenable,  and  that  he  year  the  gold  medal  of  the  Academy  was  awarded 
had  directed  Gen.  Hardee  at  Bowling  Green  '"  .^'^  'Young  Men  of  Benjamin  seizing  their 
to  pr«pare  to  fall  back  on  Nashville.  The  ""o^^-'  J?  ^^'  ^^°"«  ^^ilh  Holman  Hunt, 
evacuation  was  completed  14  February,  and  game  G.  Rossetti,  and  others,  he  founded  the 
by  the  17th  Gen.  Hardee  had  crossed  the  Cum-  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  Among  the  chief 
berland  at  Nashville  and  proceeded  toward  Mur-  wor'c!  of  this  period  are  <A  Huguenot,>  'The 
freesboro.  Ten  days  later,  all  army  supplies  Order  of  Release,'  and  the  'Proscribed  Royal- 
having  been  sent  to  Chattanooga,  which  place  <?<■'  '" '°53  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the 
was  held  by  troops  sent  by  Gen.  Bra^  from  ^°yV  Academy  and  ten  years  later  Acad- 
Mobile,  Johnston's  army  marched  for  the  line  emician.  For  a  few  years  thereafter  his  pictures 
of  the  Memphis  &  Charleston  Railroad  at  De-  '^'^P  still  mfluenced  by  the  Pre-Raphaeliie  prm- 
catur,  this  hne  having  been  decided  upon  as  the  ciples,  which  he  gradually  shook  himself  clear 
next  for  defense.  of-     ««    developed    into   a   splendid   colorist.   a 

By  the  last  of  March  Johnston's  column  had  master    of    technique,    and    altogether    a    great 

taken   position   at   Corinth,   Biagg's   forces   had  jnoocm  master.     Numerous  honors  fell  to  him; 

reached  him   from    Mobile,  and  a  portion  of  hewas  decwated  with  the  Legion  of  Hoporin 
Polk's   from  Columbus.                                               '  J878,   elected   a   member   of   the    Academic   A:3 

Meantime  (15  Fdiruary)  Bowling  Green  was  Beaux-Arts  m   1882,  created  a  baronet  in   1885, 

occupied  by  Union  forces  under   O.  M.  Mitchd.  and  elected  to  succeed  Lord  Leighton  as  Presi- 

Pressing  on,  he  reached  Edgefield  opposite  Nash-  ?="*  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  i80;  but  he  only 

vUle  on  the  14th.     Nelson's  division  arrived  by  hcW  this  last  position  about  six  months,  dymg 

transports  the  next  day.  and  soon  after  the  fitst  on  13  August  of  the  same  year.    He  was  most 

of  Mareh  Bueiys  entire  column,  coming  partly  successful  m  figure-pieces  and  portraits,  but  he 

by  land  and  in  part  by  river,  was  concentrated  at  al»  produced  a  certain  number  of  lariifaopes, 

Nashville;  ""*  "'  '™  finest  bang  'Chill  October'    (1871). 

The  Union  movement  to  Pittsburg  Landing  He  painted  portraits  of  scnne  of  the  foremost 

b«an  10  Mar»*  by  the  despatcli  of  Gen.  W.  T.  rnen  of  the  day,  including  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord 

Sherman's  division  from  Paducah  up  the  Ten-  Beaconsfield,  Lord  Salisbury,  Mr.  Rnskin,  Lord 

nessee.    It  proceeded,  under  orders  of  Gen.  C.  F.  Tennyson,   and  others. 

Smith,  to  the  -vicinity  of  Flastport ;  but  finding  Hitlard,  mil'ard,  Evelyn.  English  actress: 

all  "Streams    inland    at    flood,    the    expedition  b.  London.    After  a  private  education,  she  made 

dropped   hack   to    Pittsburg   Landing,   where   it  her  first  appearance  in  1891  in  a  stock  company 

found'  Httrlbut's  division.     The  latter  took  post  at  Margate.    Among  her  parts  are  Polly  Fletcher 

V/i  tfliles  back  18  February,  and  Sherman's  the     '-  '■^'--  '  -'  " — -•-— '  -  *'-■ "" ■-  ''^- 

next   day  about  three  miles,   back,   at   Shiloh 
Church.      These    were    followed   within    a    few 

days  by  the  divisions  of   Prentiss.  McClemand     .„  ^. _, ,    __ 

and  W.  H.  H.  Wallace   each  selecting  its  own  Miin»nk  Prison,  or  The  Penitentiary,  a 

amp  without  special  re*"fiee  to  a  general  iine,  f^^^^^  London  house  of  detention,  demolished 

the  movement  being  regarded  as  a  concentration  ;„  ^ggi.     It  was  situated  in  the  parish  o£  St. 

preparatory   to   an, advance   on   Cormth      Gen.  j^^    Westminster,    facing   the   Yhames.    and 

Lew   Wallace's  division  was   halted  at  Crumps  i^       erected   at  an  enormous  cost  to  carry  out 

Unding,  five  miles  below  P'ttsburg     G«i.  Grant  ^^^      ^^^^    ^f  (he   philanthropists   Howard    and 

arnyed  and  assumed  command  17  March,  estab-  Bj^tham.      The    building    was    commenced    in 

hshmg  his  headquarters  at  ^rannah  nine  miles  ^^       ^^^  completed  in  1821.     It  had  accommo- 

below,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Temessee.  ^^        f^^              prisoners.     The  prison  ceased 

Gen.  Bueirs  advance  left  Nashvilk  15  March  ^^  ^  ^  ^^^^-^^  establishment  in  May  1886. 

to  join  Gen.  Grant  at  Savannah.     After  march-  „.„,         ,.,,,.,■ 

ing  130  miles  in  nine  days  he  was  stopped  by  MiUbO»rd,  in  bookbinding,   a  pasteboard 

high  water  in  Duck  River,  necessitating  bridging,  "wde  of  strong  materials,  used  for  the  stiff  por- 

■nd  then  marched  the  remaining  90  miles  in  six  "on  o^  book  covets.    It  is  also  used  for  packing 

days.    Gen.  Grant  had  advised  him  that  it  was  between^  the  flanges  of  pipes,  being  previously 

not  necessary  to  hurry,  as  he  would  not  be  ready  soaked  in  oiL 

to  cross  his  command  over  the  river  till  8  April.  Millbury,  mtrbu-rl.  Mass..  town  in  Worces- 

However,    Buell    pushed    on    and    fortunately  ter  County;  on  the  Blackstone  River,  and  on  the 

reached  Savannah  with  the  head  of  his  column  Boston  &  A,  and  the  New  York,  N.  H.  &  H. 

the  night  of  the  5th.    Gen.  JohnstML  with<the  R.R.'s;  about  five  miles  southeast  of  Worcester. 
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It  was  settled  in  1743  and  was  called  North  firmation,  and  bowing  at  the  name  ot  Jetus. 

Parish  of  Sutton  until  1813  when  it  was  incor-  The  petition  in  reality  contained  only  750  names, 

porated.    It  is  claimed  as  the  place  where  the  instead  of  1,00a 

*Lyceum  Lecture  System'  orieinated  in  iSaa.  ...i,  ■  ,,  .  ■„  , 
It  C  .  ™™t»:turinB  lovn;  the  di«f  industrial  MJl«>nnmi  (Ul.  mJI,,  i,o<»,  arf  m.uf,  . 
cst.Wi!hmoia  are  loundrie.,  machiM-sliop,,  >■«").  ".P"'.™'  °'  "■°?°.""?-  %""  '•  '•  " 
linm  doth  factory,  woolen  mill.,  thrad  factor&i.  u™  apphid  to  the  ptr.od  during  «hich,  a«orf- 
hosiery  njiUs,  lumber  mills,  weaving  machinery,  '"S  to  some.  Jesus  Christ  wdl  return  to  reign 
and  cittin  mills.  Pop.  (1890)  4*8l  C1900)  o'!,,'*"!" ,l«i»"  •!><  "i-J  "' ^^«  world  This  pre- 
.  ,fin.  ^.n.n^  f,,r.  ,  i  ,  ^n,  ,  j  ,  millennial  appcarancc  01  Chtist  wul  tic  signalizcd 
«-til2  '?"■■  t  1.  »  ■  .,.•  Ir  "  '"<  "'  particular  resurrection  ol  the  iust, 
MiDedje,  ijil  ej.  John,  American  soldier  „t„  ,„  ,„  „f  „m  hj^  „  „„,,  ,„j  ^^  ^ 
and  politician:  b  Savannah  Ga,  i7S7,i  d.  9  Feb.  j„„„ai„„  „f  Antichrist.  Those  who  hold  such 
■  r.l  »  t^;  !  J  ?"?  f  &r  »i™>  "'  ""«>  millenarian.  or  chiliasts,  and 
one  of  the  party  which,  led  by  Joseph  Haber-  ,j,i,  „„„  ihiliasm  (Gr,  XDu«,  1,000).  It  ii 
sham,  made  a  prisoner  of  Wright  Jie  royal  ,j„i,„a  „„  ,„  ,ij„  ,h„  j,^  ,i,„', 
sovemor,  ■?  June  ira,  the  Srst  hold  tcvolu-  j,  „„,  „,  „  ,^„  common  in  thi 
tiomiry  act  performed  in  Georgia.  When  Sa-  ,„ji,„,  j^„^  j^^  j,,^,,  „,,  generally 
vannah  was  taken  to  the  British,  Milledge  es-  f„„„j,j  „„  p,  „.  4,  according  to  which  moo 
caped  to  South  Carolina,  where  he  was  captured  „„  ,„  [^,„,  ,^^  ^o^j  „  ^„,  ^  ™,p.red 
by  a  party  of  Americans,  and  came  near  being  „„;,  ^  „„„„  „,  ,^,  „„,i„„  „  gjvi,  by 
banged  as  a  spy  In  i?79  he  was  present  at  j,„„,  j^,  ^j^  j  „,  „„,i„„  „,  me„  „ 
the  unsuccessful  siege  of  Savannah.  He  v^s  designating  (i,Qoo  years  of  toil,  and  the  subse- 
also  at  the  siege  of  Augusta,  and  in  South  Caro-  ,  ^^,^^  „  designating  1,000  years  of  rest 
hna  and  Georgia,  a  various  places,  did  valua-  „d  happiness.  The  milleniium  wis  to  be  the 
«7>"  ;n  »>«  P"""'  ?™  IniTto  he  was  ^^^^^  „„  „,  ^^  ^^  „„,.„^  „,  mankind  in 
appointed  attorney-general  of  Georgia  and  after-  q.^;^  j^j-d,,  ,^„j  p,ss,g„  r„.  „i.  ,-6 
ward  served  frenuently  m  the  State  legisbture.  j,  especially  quoted  by  chiliasts  in  support  of 
In  1S02  he  was  elected  governor  of  Georgia,  „,,,/,,,„'  Chiliaam  prevailed  chiefly  among 
and  served  two  terms.  He  wasa  repreaenta-  ,j,  j^j,,,  christians,  who  retained  after  their 
"     1  from  twa  to  i8ra,  except  one  „„,„,„  ,|„  ^        ,j„  ,t      ,„„|d  ,„,,  „„ 

•d    Slatfi   sfinntfic   frnm    THfln   to  n      .1              ,■       .    "^    j                      a   »*      .-   1     y         \ 


.     ■    ,,.,,  J  .         ....        .        I  .L  all  other  nations  undeT  a  royal  Messiah   (q.v.j. 

1809.    Milledge  was  the  prmeipal  founder  of  the  jhe  Ebionites,   the   Nazarenes,  and  Cerinthians 

University  of  Georpa    and  purchased, and  pre-  a,,   ad^ocat^d   n-   ^„^   Montanu*,  and   the  sect 

sented  a  trart  of  land  which  is  the  site  of  die  ^^j..^  ^^^  ^,^  ^^j^  ^i^    regarded  it  as  a 

university  and  ol  a  part  of  Athens,  its  seaL    See  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion. 

MiLLEDGBViLLE.  So^e  eariy  fathers  of  the  duirch  also  declatwl 

MUledgCTiUe,  mnej-vH.  C.a.,  city,  county-  themselves  generally  in  favor  of  the  doctrine; 

seat  of  Baldwin  County;  on  the  Oconee  River,  Pa{aas,  Irenjeus,  and  Tertnllian  were  chiliasts; 

and  on  the  Georgia  and  the  Central  of  G.  R.R.'s ;  '  and  Fapias  appealed  in  support  of  his  view  to 

about  30  miles  northeast  of  Macon,     It  is  near  apostolic  traditions.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 

the  geographical  centre  of  the  Sute ;  and  streams  the  epistles  of  Clement  of  Rome  and  Ignatius 

nearby    furnish    natural    drainage    and    water-  of  Antioch,  are  silent  about  it.    Justin  Martyr 

power.     The  dam  on  the  Oconee  mcreasas  the  „ho  wrote  in  the  second  centuir  was  a  behever 

water-power.     The  place  was  settled  m   1803,  jn  (he  millennium.    'I  and.  all  Christiana  whose 

received  its  city  charter  m  1836,  and  was  named  belief  is  in  every  respect  corrtsct,"  he  says,  *know 

in  honor  of  John  Milledge   (q.v.).     From  1807  that  there   will   be  both    a  resurrection  of  the 

to  1867  it  was  the  capital  of  the  State.    It  is  in  a  flesh  and  a  thousand  years  in  Jerusalem,  which 

fertile  agricultural  region  in  which  cotton,  com,  „iii  then  be  rebuilt,  adonied  and  enUrged,  as 

wheat,  hay,  and  fruits  are  the  chief  products,  the  prophets  Eiekiel,  Isaiah  and  others  declare." 

In  the  vicinity  are  line  droosits  of  talc,  kaolm.  This  view  was  opposed  by  the  whole  Alexan- 

and  fire-clay.      Ornamental   and   building  brick  drian  school,  especially  by  Origen,  who  believed 

are  manufactured  extensively  and  quantities  of  in   a    spiritual    supramundane   interpreUtion   of 

clay  are  shipped  to  other  places.     The  prepara-  Revelations.     Still  it  continued  to  find  advocates 

tion  of  cotton   for  the  markets  is  a  most   im-  during  the  3d  century,  among  whom  Tertullian, 

portant  industry.    The  building  which  was  once  Nepos,  bishop  of  Arsinoe,  and  Methodius,  bishop 

the  Stale  capitol  is  now  the  Georgia  Military  of  Tyre,  were  prominent.     In  the  4th  century, 

College,  a  school  which,  in  1903^  had  m  attend-  Jerome,  who  did  not  believe  in  it  himself,  did 

anee  500  studems.     Other  institutions  are  the  not  dare  to  condemn  it,  in  consideration  of  the 

Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  a  State  many  pious  and  learned  advocates  it  had  found 

School  for  Girls,  and  the  Slate  Sanitarium  for  jn  former  centuries.     Soon  after  it  began  to  die 

the  Insane.    The  State  Prison  farm  is  just  out-  out ;  it  was  temporarily  revived  toward  the  close 

side  the  city  limits.    The  government  is  admm-  of  the  10th  century,  by  the  popular  belief  in  the 

istered  under  a  charter  of  1900  and  is  vested  in  approaching  end  of  the  world,  but  it  never  re- 

a  mayor  who  holds  office  two  years,  and  a  conn-  gamed  great  strength.     The  reformation  of  the- 

cil.     The  mayor  is  a  member  of  the  council,  jgth  century  gave  a  new  impulse  to  diiliasm. 

Pop.   (1910)  4.385-  Fanatical  opinion  identified  the  pope  with  Anti- 

Millena'riana.      See  Millenniuu.  .  christ,   and    regarded   the   anticipated   downfall 

Hill'enarr  Petition,  in  English  history,  a  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  foreshadowing 

petition  named  from  the  number  of  signatures  the  approach  of  the  millennium.    But  when  the 

appended  to   it   presented   by  the   Puritans  to  Anabaptists  undertook  in  1534  to  erect  the  new 

■  James  I.,  in  1603.    The  petitioiiera  desired  to  be  Zion,  both  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churohe* 
relieved  from  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  declared   themselves   against  this   reversion  of 

■  baptism,  the  ring  in  the  marriage  service,  con-  Ihe  old  doctrine.    Yet  it  #as  preached  by  maiiy 
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sedariaiM  and  theologiaiu  of  the  i6th  and  tjHb  which  each  Kgtnenl  of  the  bodjr,  except  a  few  of 
centtiriej,  amoag  whom  were  Weigel  and  the  the  front  joints,  bears  two  pain  of  legn-^A' 
Moravian  bishop  Comenius  in  Germany,  Jarieu  joints  in  the  nearl^related  centipedes  (q.v.) 
in  France  the  Labadiits  in  the  Netherlands,  bearing  each  one  pair  only.  The  common  species 
and  Joseph  Mede  and  Jane  Lead  (died  1704)  (genus  Jvltu)  are  found  in  damp  places, 
in  England.  A  third  period  in  the  history  of  concealed  under  «ones,  or  under  the  bark  of 
chiliasm  may  be  commenced  with  the  writings  trees.  The  body  consists  of  from  forty  to  fift/ 
of  the  esteemed  exegete  and  New  Testament  joints,  protected  by  a  horny  akin,  and  when  im- 
commentator,  Johann  Albrecht  Bengel.  He  prac-  tated  or  at  rest,  these  animals  coil  up  for  pro- 
tically  reintroduced  it  into  Protestant  theology,  tectiMi.  The  mouth  is  provided  with  a  pair  of 
where  it  has  ever  since  been  advocaleJ  by  a  strong  jaws  or  'mandibles*;  and  the  antennaei 
number  of  prominent  theologians.  The  ingen-  or  feelers  consist  of  six  or  seven  joints.  See' 
ious  prelate  Oetinger  (d.  1782)  brought  it  Myriapoda.  1 
into  connection  with  his  favorite  theosophic  Mil'Iepo re.  family  (Milleporida)  oi  Hydro- 
Tiews.  Hahn  (the  founder  of  a  pietistic  sect  m  „j,^  remarkable  for  secreting  massive  calcareous 
Wiirtemberg),  Stilhng.  Lavater,  atid  Hass  gave  skeletons  like  corals,  with  which  they  were  for 
It  a  wide  circulation  among  the  lower  classes  ^  i^^g  ^i^^  classed.  The  hydranths  are  of  two 
of  the  people  m  Germany  and  Switzerland.  In  op-  yj^^^.  gastrozoids,  or  feeding  polyps,  which  pro- 
position to  the  •spintuahsm"  of  modem  exegesis,  ^{^^  nourishment  for  the  colony,  and  dactylo- 
it  was  advocated,  with  exegetieal  argumenM,  by  ^^ids,  which  are  etongated,  mouthiess,  protective 
Hoffmann,  Delitzsch,  KurtK,  Hebart,  and  others;  polyps  provided  with  large  numbers  of  nemato- 
while  Thiersch,  Nitzsch,  P.  Lange,  and  Ebl^rd  cysts  (q.v.).  The  generative  cells  are  remark- 
sop^rted  It  from  a  dogmatical  as  well  as  an  exe-  ^^i^  f^^.  their  wanderings  through  the  tissues  of 
getical  sUndpoint.  Swedenborg  taught  that  the  the  polyps  and  colonies.  The  colonies  are  her- 
last  judgment  took  place  m  1757,  and  that  the  maphro(fite,  but  the  related  family  SlylasUrida 
New  Church  or  church  of  the  New  Jerusalein  ^35  unisexual  colonies.  They  live  in  warm  seas 
had  actually  been  formed  both  in  heaven  and  ^nd  form  reefs  in  shallow  waters.  MUlepora 
on  earth.  After  Germany,  England  and  America  aldcornii  is  abundant  near  low  wafer  in  the 
have  been  the  chief  6elds  of  modem  chihasm.  ^est  Indies,  where  representatives  of  the  Styl- 
The  "Catholic  Apostolic  Church,*  organized  by  gsterida  also  occur  in  deep  water. 
Edward  Irving,  laid  great  stress  on  the  belief  jjiucr.  Alfred  Brwhear.  American  Pres- 
that  the  kmgdom  of  g^orj-  was  very  nwr.  ^^^,^^  dergyman  and  educator:  b.  Browns- 
Chiliasm  hes  at  the  foundatwn  of  Mormonism,  „^,j  p^  jg^^^j^  ,f^  j  Waynesburg,  Pa.,  » 
wh™^   srfher™.,   «1I    them«.1v«    «Iattpr    Tfav  j^^\^     After  obtaining  his  preparatory  edu- 

'      \   schools,    he   graduated    from 
ege  in  1853,  becoming  profes- 

,    -   ,  -   -.        -      ,  .  :  "r         .Lb'.  s"!  of  mathematics  there,  and  remaining  in  that 

{q.y.)    who  sought  to  prove  frpm  the  Scriptures        ^^^^^^  ^„,ii  .g  g^    („  ,§     ^e  became  president 

that  the  second  advent  of  Christ  woud  take  place  ^  (^e  college  and  served  as  sndi  till  ift»  when 

about  184^.     He  not  only  met  with  numerous  ^^  became  president  emeritus.    He  waTfor  19 
chihMts    in   most   denominations,    but  he    also  toF  of  the   Cumberland    Presbyterian 

founded  the  sect  of  Adventists  (q.v.).    Chilusm  ^^urch  at  Waynesburg  and  also  edited  the  'Cum- 

has  been  senonaly  taken  m  dedaratiom  of  doc-  ^erland    Presbyterian"    (1864-8).     He   published 

mne  formulated  by  several  churches.   The  Aups-  (Doctrines     and     Genius     of    the     Cumberland 

burg  ConfesMon  imphctiy  repudiates  It,  speaking  Presbyterian  Church'    (1893). 
of  "the  last  days  foreshown  in  Holy  bcnplure,  m;ii„    a™.    t«-^-     a«.>j....-   «.»k». 

in  which  the  world  is  to  become  ever  morE  and  M^**'  *P^  J«>new,  Amenean  author 

more  degenerate  and  mankind  more  sinful  and  "i^   ecturer:  b.  New  Hampshire      She  is  most 

weak."    The  Council  of  Trent  declares  that  'the  *'^el7  known  .as  an  advocate  of  corn:ct  prin- 

Scriptures  also  inform  us  that  the  General  Judg-  ciples  of  physica    development   and  dr"» Jo' 

ment  shall  be  preceded  by  the  preaching  of  the  '?°n'«i:  .»>'«  '»  ajso  mterested  m  the  Ksthrtw 

Gospel  throughout  the  wirld.  a  defecliSn  fr^  ."^e  of  life,  and  is  a  student  of  art  and  a  col- 

the  faith  and  the  coming  of  Antichrist,"    There  lector  or   paintings   and   cunos.     'She   was   for 

is  a  sort  of  millennium  a!so  looked  forward  to  ra?"?  7^^  editor  and  PJ^^P/'etor  of  the  'J"mess 

by  those  who  disbelieve  in  religion  as  the  renova-  Miller  Monthly,>,m  which  she  advocated  her 

tor  of  the  world.     According  to  these  teachers  '''r";  and  has  given  over  1,000  lectures  in  th« 

there  is  a  material  millennium  quite  within  the  United  States  and  Canada  on  physical  cnlture 

range  of   future  oossibilities.     They  teach  that  and  dress.     She  has  also  designed  a  costume  lor 

the  race  must  look  to  its  renewal  and  improve-  women  which  she  claims  fulfils  the  reqnirwnente 

ment  by  the  non- propagation  of  disease  and  im-  of  both  hygiene  and  art     She  has  published 

potency  of  every  nature,  and  to  the  persistent  <  Barbara   Thayer >    0^4);    *Twixt  Love   and 

and  joyous  multiplication  of  the  best  elements  J^w';    'Mother  and   Bahe>    (1802)    'How  to 

of  our  race,  in  a  continual  progress  toward  the  I^wsh  "J^  Furnish  a  Home*  {1893) ;  'Creating 

Hierarchy  of  Life.     The  mmennium,  according  ?  Home'  C1896)  :  'Physical  Beanty'  i  and  <Pht- 

to   this   newly   invented   philosophy,   will    come  losophet  of  Dnftwood.' 

by  natural  and  not  supernatural  means.  MiUer.  Alfred  Jacob,  American  painter:  b. 

Consult;    Luthardt,_  'Lehre   von   den   letiten  Baltimore,  Md.,  1810;  d.  1874.     He  studied  nn- 

^'?5J?'    J''^'!     ?X^*-   -^        .       "^^  der   Thomas   Sully,    and   in   Europe,   where   he 

(1878)  ;  -Salmond.   'Christian   Doctrme   of   Im-  „ade  successful  copies  of  the  old  masters.     Ac- 

mOTttlity'     {1897);   Terry,    'Biblical    Apocalyp-  companying  Sir  William  Drummond  Stewart  to 

dcs>     (1898).      See    Eschatology;    JudcmeuT,  (he  Rocky  Mountains,  he  painted  many  striking 

Fikal;  RzstJKtECTioFr.^  pictures    of    the    scenery,    which    .-—    =" 
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Miller,  Charles  Henry,  American  land-  ^roee  works  are :  <The  Baroness  of  New  Vork> 
scape  painter;  h.  New  York  20  March  184a.  He  {1877);  'The  Danites  in  the  Sierras>  (1881: 
was  educated  in  medicine  at  tlie  New  York  later  in  the  form  of  a  play)  ;  and  ''49,  or  the 
Homocopalhic  CoJIege  and  subsequently  studied  Goid-Seekets  of  the  Sierras*  (1884). 
art  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Bavaria  in  Munidi.  i,n  tt^-i  «..•_.  \ 
In  1873  he  b^me  an  .ioci.te  of  .he  Nation.l  ,t  M.Her  Em  ly  HuMmpon,  American  •«- 
Academy  ol  Design  and  an  Academician  in  1875.  S"  ""«,  =■'"»'■  'j  B™«Jyn,  Conn  22  Oct. 
He  is  especially  notcJ  for  his  studies  of  f^ij  ,■*»  S';e  was  gradnaied  from  Clberlm  Col- 
Island  scenery  and  has  exhihited  at  very  many  fe „"?;"■■  ,g, ',*57.  "i^  ">>  married  to  J  E. 
important  national  and  international  exhibitions.  ?''"'^  <''•  '**?'  '".i?'^,  -S"^"  "","?'  ?'  ' 
Among  his  work,  a^y  be  cited  'Autumn  at  '"=!"'' '""?'.'"'<^?'J,.;°  9<>">S":''  '£": 
Cre.dmoor  Oaks' ;  'i  Grey  Day  on  Long  «"<1  "erged  m  <St  Nicholas,  and  in  .8gi-S 
Island';  'Moonlight  near  Great  South  Bay'"  »"  '«•"  "if  U.e  Woman s  College  of  North- 
■  'Long  island  Meadows' ;  'A  Frosty  Day  oi  ""'f '"  '''.""S'f ""■  J*"  f"',  S"".V-  ??" 
Long  Island' ;  'The  Sprinifield  Mill  Pond.'  He  l^'S"  """J  °*'^r  Poems'  (1896)  ;  'Fighting 
has  published  under  the  signature  of  "Carl  de  i"*  Enemy' ;  'Helps  and  Hmdrances' ;  'Songs 
Muldpr,"  'The  Philosophy  of  Art  in  America'  '"""  ""  .^"^'  =  '^"^■ 
(1885).  Miller,  Florence  Fenwick,  English  doctor. 

Miller,  Charle.  Ru»om,  American  Jour-  '^J'l",''  !?"f»^  5'  ',  ?°r,-  "'H    ?»  "." 

nalist:   b.  Hanover,   N.  H.,  17  Jau.  1845.     He  S'"'  the.  Ladies    Medical  College    London,  in 

was  graduated  from  Darl«iiuth  Coll.gein  1871.  '?".;  ^'"t  "   ""Ic  PP":""   and   did   much 

and  became  1  iournalist.    Ini87a-s  he  was  with  f^P    "I'''!,  1"","""'!  •'   """'"^   "'  '5'' 

the  Springfield  R,fMia,n  and  since  then  hi;  i?'f'  /=■«»'  'f'"'-,  "">  »  J  ?■»"!""'  'f 

been  on   the  staff  of  the   New   York    Tmer,  ^1." ."' S°T °      .iJ?*w  i" .  1."         -j 

.;,„  ;„  ,Bo,  ,  ,„,  ,-'  erick  A.   Ford   in    1877,  but  kept  her  maiden 

Iter  in  1B81-3  and  II  „„,     5,,^    ^,„„.     ,jj,    jjouse     of    Ufe' 

,„,        ^.     .              (1879);     'Physiology    for     Schools'     (i88o> ; 

Hnier,  Cmcinnatus  Heine,  better  known  'Atlas    of    Anatomy'     (1S80):     'Readings    in 

as   "Joaquin    Miller,"    American   poet,   whose  Social    Economy'     (1883) ;    'Life    of    Harriet 

Eseudonym  is    due  to  his   defense  of  Joaquin  Martineau'    (1884)  ;  and  'In  Ladies'  Ckimpany' 

turietta,  a  Mexican  bandit:  b.  Wabash  distnct,  {1892),  as   well  as  letters  over  the  signature 

Ind.,  to  Nov.  1841.     His  father  took  him  to  "Filomena"  for  the  London  Ntwt  and  for  vari- 

Oregon  in  1854.    He  got  a  little  schooling  but  ous  provincial  papers. 

soon  ran  away  from  home;  went  to  the  Call-  «tn„     u.^,tM    u ren t 

fomia  gold  mines;  accompanied  Walker  On  the  „         n'    ?"T>«    »™   ,('P™    Tnoam 

Niearalua    filibustering    expedition;    lived    fa-  Mnxn-),    American   otmthological   writer :    b. 

mih.rl,  among  the  Indians  and  thi  Spaniards  ^''.'?™'    "■    ^--    «    J"™    »'■    ""   ^'''^'' 

of  the  Pacific  slope;  studied  law  for  a  few  years,  """"8'  .""."?J"lr  «  u'  t'<"""  """l  !<•'; 

having  graduated  at  Columbia  College,  OrcgoJ  i"  T  ["^S  "'  *'  l'  >'•«"."'  1,849  'Itc  •'"•'I 

in  1858;  piactised  law  unsuccessfuliP    n  Idiho  >•"  J"'''"!'  ",T°..    ■      JuJ'^  i."'      fr  1,  J 

where  he  soon  turned  express  mesSenger,  and  I"  >"'  ""'''  ''•'',■"'>  '"..'**'  ""''.  ',"  P?'!'*?'' 

in  1863  settled  in  Oregon  for  a  shott  tim;,  be-  fe',/"™  S"!"','    ','i''"'f-  ,M''I°"\'  '", 

coming  editor  of  the  Eugene  City  Omnml.V  ?'?'?'';' ,1"?   S' „''.?'»'+■  M'^.^,"''?,  .°' 

Regirler,  which  was  sopptessed  in  the  same  year  'J"    <'"='  > ' '"  'J?"'?JT  M'Si'r  ''"" 

beiuse  of  its  treasonable  character.    In  i»S^  he  !''  ^rother,  of  the  Air'  (iSji) ;  <A  Bird-tojer 

began  to  oractise  law  inCanonCitv  Ore   made  '"     "'^     ^^^'       (1894)        'Our     Home     Pets' 

ffi if'^p.^^lar^'hTs  ;e.^cTS.?the  w\'!  i'^xUe   T^sWr^'^  -^e^V^i  ^R^^S^^'l 

hke  SnaW  Indians,  and  from  ite6  to  1870  was  g*-!.  V  ?  Z??      f-^''                 ^     ^     "* 

judge  of  Grant  County.     His  writings  collected  "'"'*      U099;  ;   e[c. 

under  the  thle  'Songs  of  the  Sierras*  he  could  Miller,  Hugh,  Scottish  geolOEist  and  au- 

not  sell  in  the  East,  and  so  took  then)  to  London,  thor:  b,   Cromarty  10  OcL   1802;   d.  Portobello, 

where  they  were   published   and  brought   him  near  Edinburgh,  23  Dec.  18561    When  five  ycari 

great  fame.     He  visited  London  again  in  1873;  old  he  lost  his  father,  a  seaman,  and  thus  came 

lived  in   Washington,   D,    C. ;   and   in    1887   re-  under  the  care  Oi  his  mother  and  her  two  broth' 

turned  to  California,  settling  near  Oakland.    His  ers,  who  were  unable  to  keep  htm  in  school,  so 

life  sums  up  the  adventure  of  the  PaciRc  slope,  fond   was  he   of  out-door   life,   of   unrestramed 

and  his  verse  and  fiction  are  to  be  prized  espe-  reading,    and    of    composition.     That   be   might 

cially  on  this  account  as  being  real  "documents*  have  the   winter  months  free  to   write  in,  it  is 

of  certain  phases  of  American  life.    They  are,  said,  he  became  a  stonemason.     At  this  trade 

moreover,  fresh,  vigorous,  and  original  in  style;  he  worked  from  1819  to  1834;  gained  some  lit- 

his  metre  is  free  and  powerful ;  and  his  narra-  erary  repute  in  the  meantime,  especially  by  let- 

tive    forcible.     He   excels,   perhaps,   in    his   pic-  ters  to  the   'Inverness   Courier'   on  the  herring 

tures  of  Nature.     In  a  few  short  lyrics  there  is  fishery ;  in  1834  became  accountant  in  the  bank 

a   quiet   melancholy,   bred   of  communion   with  at  Cromarty;  wrote  'Scenes  and  Legends  of  the 

solitary  wood  and  mountain.     But  on  the  whole  North    of     Scotland'      (1836)  ;     and    gradually 

he  Is  not  a  great  artist,  although  his  work  has  a  became  known  for  his  knowledge  of  gecdogy,  to 

distinct  value  as  descriptive  of  various  Ameri-  which   he  had   first  been   dravm   by  noting  the 

can    types.     Hence    his    fame    has    been    much  ripple   marks   on   a   block   he   was   handling   tB 

greater  in  England,  where  he  was  even  styled  the    stonecutters'    yard.      'Old    Red    Sandstone 

■the  American  Byron,*  than  in  America,    Mil-  or  New   Walks  in   Old   Fields'    (1842)    made 

ler's  verse  includes:     'Songs  of  the  Sunlands*  Miller   famous,   and    the    Old    Red    Sandstone 

(1873)  ;  'Songs  of  the  Desert'  {1875) ;  'Songs  became  freshly  important  to  the  geologist    Mtl- 
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0[»nioiis.  Mence  he  opposed  the  doctrine  of  He  is  editor  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Pub- 
development  advanced  in  the  anonymous  'Ves-  lication  and  amon;  his  very  numerons  booki 
tiges  of  Creation,'  and  in  1847  published  <Foot.  are:  "Week-Day  Religion*  (1880);  <The  Mar- 
prints  of  the  Creator,*  to  which  <Thc  Testi-  riage  Altar'  (i888>;  'Building  of  Character* 
roony  of  the  Rocks'  (185?)  formed  a  sort  of  (1894);  'To-day  and  To-morrow'  (1902);  <In 
(equel.  In  these  books  Miller  held  that,  while  Perfect  Peace*  (1902)  ;  etc. 
the  Bible  is  not  a  scientific  text-book  and  should  MUler,  Joaquin.  See  Miller,  CiNCTNWATua 
not  be   so   regarded,   yet   it   is  not  contradicted  Heine. 

by  science.  In  particular  he  urged  that  the  ,,.„  .  .  ■,_  ,  ,.  ,  , ,. 
nanative  of  a  six-day  creation  was  entirely  con-  MiUer,  John  Franklin,  American  soldier: 
sonant  with  modem  geological  discover^;  in-  ^  ^'•?,**'f?*^M"V'i^**^-u^' =  ''■  ^'i^"5l 
deed  he  divided  into  six  eras,  to  correspond  f-  ^;  S  ^  March  1886  He  was  graduated 
with  these  six  'days,'  all  of  g^Iogical  hisLry.  ^^T  ^^uyVL^°'^  ^'-'^  ^=  ^u°2'  '5  '^3 
His  interest  in  the  Free  ChurcK  moveme';  «"d  established  a  practice  at  South  Bend,  u>d 
prompted  him  in  1839  to  write  <A  Letter  to  *^''  ^  '«ti."5  "c".  "*  ^  ."  "^  ""■  ■'"  i^ 
Lord  Broagham'  and  'The  Whiggism  of  the  ™  "^  elected  State  senator,  but  resigned  to 
Old  School,'  in  which  he  protested  against  «>'«  the -nny  the  next  year.  He  was  in  active 
forcing  clergy  on  the  Scotch  churches.  Both  J*""'**  J"^^""^*  the  beginning,  and  in  th« 
pamphlets  were  so  forceful  that  their  author  in  ™^'t  ?*  ^hme  R>ver  he  performed  services 
^  was  made  editor  of  the  'Witness,'  an  wjuch  led  to  his  promoticai  to  the  rank  of  brig- 
^bnrgh  bi-weekly  devoted  to  ecclesiastical  »<i'«;B=»ral.  He  resigned  at  the  dose  of  tfia 
independence.  This  post  he  held  for  nearly  17  ^f"  ^''^^  °^"'^  a  commission  as  co  onel  in 
yearrVhile  his  health  gradually  broke  uider  ""SJ^'";  army  and  removed  to  California, 
Uie  stonemason's  disease  contracted  years  be-  whe«  !■«  f"'  a  time  pracUsed  law  and  then 
fore;  at  the  same  time  his  mind  suddenly  failed,  '"'^''^I  ».  business  life.  He  contmued  an  active 
and  in  a  moment  of  aberration  he  shot  himself!  i"**"'*  '^^1""^J  ^^'^c^™'"  «88i  until  hia 
Miller's  present  vogue  is  due  to  his  admirable,  "^^i^,™"  United  Stales  Senator, 
simple  and  fascinating  style.  As  a  scientist  he  MUwr,  Joseph.  See  Joe  Milleb. 
did,  it  is .  true,  urge  the  doctrine  of  specific  MUIer,  Joseph  Nelson,  American  naval 
creation,  and  emphasize  the  complete  definite-  officer:  b.  Ohio  22  Nov.  183IS;  d.  Brick  Church; 
ness  of  demarkaiion  between  strata  of  various  N.  J.,  26  April  1909.  He  entered  the  navy  in 
geological  series  and  the  catastrophic  nature  of  18=1 ,  in  1861  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  lieotenant, 
the  change  from  one  era  to  another;  but  these  and  was  promoted  lieutenant  commander  in 
views  were  not  reactionary  at  the  time,  being  1863.  As  executive  ofiicer  of  the  Passaic  he  had 
held  by  other  scientists  with  far  wider  and  part  in  the  attack  upon  Fort  McAllister  and 
deeper  training  than  Miller,  His  common  sense  Fort  Sumtef,  and  in  the  two  attacks  upon  Fort 
and  native  sagacity  led  him  to  the  correct  so!u-  Fisher  as  executive  officer  of  the  Monadnock; 
tion  of  many  minor  concrete  problems  in  geol-  and  received  commendation  from  his  command- 
ogy;  and  his  books  popularized  the  study  of  that  ing  officers  for  bravery  and  skill  in  these  en- 
science.  Consult:  Miller's  famous  autobiog-  gagements.  In  1870  he  was  promoted  to  the 
raphy,  'My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters'  rank  of  commander,  and  in  187S  was  assigned 
(1852)  :  Bayne,  'Life  and  Letters  of  Hugh  Mil-  to  the  Tuscarora,  and  had  charge  of  the  deep 
ler'  (1871);  3  memoir  by  Agassiz  in  the  later  sea  soundings  between  the  Hawaiian  and  the 
American  editions  of  "Footprints  of  the  Cre-  Fiji  Islands.  He  obtained  the  rank  of  captain 
ator';  and  Broivn,  'Labour  ai.d  Triumph'  in  1881,  commodore  in  1894,  and  rear-admiral  in 
(1858).  1897.     In  the  latter  year  as  commander-in-chid 

MUler,  Tame*.  American  soldier  and  poli-  of  "'C  Pacific  stations  he  hoisted  the  Americaa 
tician:  b.  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  25  April  1776;  d.  gag  at  Hono  ulu,  and  m  1858  again  raised  the 
Temple.  N.  H.,  7  July  1851.  He  was  educated  ila?.  there,  when  American  sovereignty  of  Ha- 
for  the  bar,  but  entered  the  army  as  major  in  «»"  was  estabhshed.  In  1897  he  was  the  repie- 
1808,  and  distinguished  himself  on  the  northern  ffta'iye  «  'Hp  United  Stales  Nay  at  Queen 
frontier.  In  l8i3  he  was  brevetted  colonel  for  Victoria  s  Jubiiee,  with  the  Brooklyn  as  flag- 
gallantry  as  commander  at  Brownstown,  and  in  ship;  and  durmg  the  Spanish  War  (1898)  he 
the  following  year  participated  widi  credit  in  oreimzed  the  naval  reserves  on  the  Pacific 
the  capture  of  Fort  George.  In  1814,  as  colonel  coast.  He  was  retired  from  active  service  tn 
of  the  3iBt  infantry,  he  accompanied  the  invad-  November  1898. 

ing  army  into  Canada,  and  fought  with  galkn-  Hiller,  Lewis,  American  inventor  and 
try  at  the  battles  of  Chippewa  and  Lund/s  Lane  philanthropist:  b.  Greentown,  Ohio,  iSag;  d. 
(gq.v.),  the  success  of  the  Americans  in  the  New  York  17  Feb.  1899.  He  was  a  machinist, 
latter  conflict  being  mainly  due  to  his  capture  settled  at  Canton,  Ohio,  where  he  made  agri- 
flf  a  British  battery.  For  these  services  he  was  cultural  tools,  many  of  them  after  his  own  de- 
made  brigadier-general,  and  received  from  Con-  signs,  notably  the  first  successful  reapers  and 
gress  a  gold  medal.  In  1819  he  resigned  his  binders ;  and  later  had  factories  at  Akron  and 
commission  in  the  army,  and  from  that  year  Mansfield.  In  Akron  he  built  a  model  Sunday 
until  1825  served  as  governor  of  the  Territory  School,  and  he  gave  much  money  for  Sunday 
of  Arkansas.  He  was  collector  of  the  port  of  School  work  throughout  the  country.  He 
Salem,  Mass.,  from  1825  to  1849,  when  he  re-  planned  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  and  was  its 
tired  to  private  life.  president  from  1874  until  his  death. 

Miller,  James  Sussell,  American  Presby-  Miller,  Uerrill,  American  naval  officer:  h. 
terian  clergyman  and  author ;  b.  Harshaville,  Ohio,  He  was  appointed  to  the  United  States 
Pa.,  20  March  1840.  He  was  graduated  from  Naval  Academy  in  1859  and  upon  the  out- 
Westminster  College,  New  Willmington,  Pa.,  in  break  of  the  Civil  War  was  assigned  to 
1862  and  has  held  several  important  pastorates,  active  duty.    He  was  in  the  Mississippi  squad- 
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ron  in  i86a-3>  ,was  at  the  battles  of  Arkansas  ordained.    For  a  time  all  pulpits  except  the  Ro< 

Post,  Haines'  BlufF,  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  and  man  Catholic  and  Episcopalian  weloimed  him. 

in  18154-^  was  with  the  North  Atlantic  squadron.  He  first  set  the  time  of  the  second  coming  at 

He  continued  in  the  navy  after  the  war  in  dif-  somewhere  between  21  March  1843  and  ai  March 

ferent  stations,  was  promoted  captain  in  1893,  1844,  and  on  14  March  1844  proclaimed  it  as 

and  since  1897  has  been  in  command  of  United  near  at  hand.    Months  intervened,  and  then,  in 

States  receiving-ship  Verraont  October,  the  faithful  gathered  in  their  assem- 

Miller,  Olive  Thome.     See    Miller.    Ha»-  H'"'    'V  "**  ""*  "*  November  they  dispersed. 

KlEI   (Mann)  Many  of  the   Second  Adventists,  or   Millerites, 

»-ii        n  Li  1     c-     ..-  L     ■  ■       .     _  *^   t*'*V   were   sometimes   called,   afhliated   with 

MUlcr.  Patnek.  Scottish  pioneer  in  steam  ^ther  sects,  but  about  50,000  remained  under  the 

navigation  r    b.    Glasgow    1731 :    d-    Dalswinion,  direction  of  Miller,  who,  on  25  April  1845,  called 

Dumfriesshire,  9  Uec.  1815.    He  was  engaged  m  ^  convention  by  which  a  decUration  of  faith 

business  as  a  hanker  m  Edinburgh,  and  was  a  ^^^    adopted,    and    the    name   of    'Adventist" 

leading  stockholder  m  the  Carron  Iron  Com-  selected  for  the  sect,  which  increased  in  numbers, 

pany,    in    whose    shops    earronadw    were    first  ^„^  j^  to-day  divided  among  six  branches.    Mil^ 

manufactured    and    from    which    «hey    derived  ler  assisted  in  establishing,  in  1840.  *The  Signs 

the.r  name.     In  1785  he  purchased  the  estate  of  ^f   the    Times    and    ExiSsitionTf    Prophet' 

.^!7«  l°^.^"«Phl^  iT  ^''^n,i?i^*'^i''"t JT™  l^t^  «'"'^d  the  'Advent  Herald.'    He  puhlishrf 

the  latter  part  of  his  life,  devoting  h>s  attention  (Evidence   from   Scripture   and   History  of   the 

to  agriculture    (he  introduced  fiorin  grass,  or  gecond  Coming  of  drist  about  the  Vear  1843 

white  bent    mto  Scotland    and  wrote  a  treatise  .    .    .    ;„   ^    bourse   of   Lectures'    (184a);    a 

^  n\'  ',^*L*^?.V'r^,^n  ?  f  i'';^  *'"^;,-,  w  "■'I'^'y  circulated  'Dream  of  the  Last  DaT'  ^d 

14  Oct  1788  he  first  demonstrated  the  possib  iity  (^her     writings.     Consult     the     biographic    by 

oi  Steam  navigafOQ  by  saiimg  a  steam-propelled  gu,^   (,853)   and  White  (1875).    See  Adven^ 

boat,   25    feet   long   and    7   broad,   on   the   lake  ists"  Miliinnium 
near  his  house.    Miller  had  Robert  Bums  at  one  '  .„       „,..,,    ' 

time  as  his  tenant  and  correspondent    Consult:  ^,.**"^^'  ^''Mf?"'  Enghsh  line  engraver:  h 

Woodcroft,  'Steam  Navigation'   (1848).  Edmburgh  38  May   1796;  d.  Sheffield  20  Jaa 

».■«—    ur  .  ,  1882;    He  was  educated  in  England  and  at  tht 

MiU«.  _  Wamei^    American    manufacturer  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  studied  engraving 

and  pol't'can:  b.  Oswego  Counqr,    N.  Y.,   12  ,(   Edinburgh   and    also   under   George    Cooke 

Aug.  1838.     He  was  graduated  from  Union  Col-  during  a   residence  in   London,  after  which   he 

lege  in  i860;  and  for  a  year  was  professor  of  n-turaed  and  settled  in  his  native  city.  His  wortc 

Greek  and  Latin  at  the  Fort  Edward  Collegiate  ^^^  ^^^y,  commended  by  R.  W.  Turner,  and  he 

I??^i"xf'    '5.  *^*  ^-"'l'  ^K  ^^  ^^"^^  '"  *?'  engraved  many  plates  after  and  in  accordance 

Fifth  New  York  cavalry   oihsting  as  a  private,  ^^i,  the  suggestions  of  that  paimer.    0£  these 

and  attaining  the  rank  of  lieutenant;  he  fought  the  most  important  are:     'The  Bass  Rock  in  a 

under  Shendan    and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  Storm'     (1826);     'Great    Yarmouttf     (1829)  ; 

battle  of  Wmchester    was  paroled  on  the  field,  <The   Grand   Canal,   Venice'    (1837)  I    'Modeni 

and  afterward  honorably  discharged.    After  the  jtaiy)   (1839);  <The  Bel!  Rock  Lighthouse  in  a 

war  he  established  a  paper  manufacturmg  busi-  storm'   (i^)  ;  'St.  Michael's  Mount'   (1866). 

ness.  m   which  he  has  continued  to  hold  large  The  chief  features  in  his  engravings  are  the  re- 

mteresta.    He  has  also  been  an  actu-s  member  markable  skill  with  which   he    gives  the  tone 

of   the    Repubhcan   party    was   delegate   to   the  j^j  y^]„^  ^f  ^^^^  pff^ts  in  black  and  white; 

National  Convention  in  1872,  and  was  elected  to  the  boldness  and  freedom  with  the  line  is  em- 

the  New   York  legislature  in   1874;  and  was  a  ployed  in  expressing  the  movement  and  gloom 

member  of  CongrcM  from  1879  to  18S1.     In  1881,  ^f    storm    clouds,    the    transparent    Buidity    of 

whrai    i.    L.    ^latt    (q.j.)    resigned    from   the  tossing  waves,  and  the  glassy  surface  of  still 

United  States  Senate,  Miller  was  elected  to  fill  rivers 

the  vacancy,  serving  as  Senator  till  1887 :  in  1888  „.'„        <t.i.<<  c.     ^.-  1.  .    i    t.  ■  ^ 

he  wa.  noninat.d V  govtmor  of  N.W  Yotfc        .«■""■■  Wiljm,  Scott,.h  port:  b,  Bnjjt- 

1^  ha.  been  iott7e>tr.d  in  th.  Nicngua  Canal  !'"■    Unctrta.n  htallh  pfevent.ng  bu  b«orn- 

projtct.  aod   wa,  praident  of  the   Nicaragua  '"^  "  '''"■^'"vK'J"??'' *H'S"''  "'  J""*" 

ran.i  Pnmnanv  turning.    He  puWished  '  Scottish  Nurseiy  Sotigs 

t.anal  Lompany.  ^^  ^^^^  Poems'    (1863).    One  of  his  most 

Mller,      WillJaiB,      American      religious  popular- poems  is  'Wee  Willie  Winkie,> 

if.l'»;™  w"S-'i"'?'jJ'*M'^''  ''  k"  Miner,  WilU™  Henry  Harrison,  Ameti- 
Hamplon,  Wasbmgton  Comjy,  R  Y  a  Dec  „„  ■„;„  j,  Augiuta,  N.  V,  6  Sept.  i&p.  He 
iSS,  Ms""'''"''''''*"?'''.-'""'''*"™'"  was  giaduated  from  Hamlltoi  College.  Ointon, 
w  ™'r?^''  ^  ''■»t"'.''PPy  Hj  l*"™  N.  Y,  in  ,861  and  in  iSia  entered  the  arm, 
'reSS'toK&pTi'N.'y:'' !:"..;:«?  sis  ?.%"!«  Wa™In?%IS"'ii,"  .is 
of  ,S,a  be  „.  captaln-of  .company  organi-ed  SSToSiaSS  '  tt,^'^ il^'- 
to  piolect  the  northetu  frontier.  H.  wa,  at  first  ,f,-  „i,^  Benjamin  Harrison,  and  under  the 
a  student  of  Hume,  Volta.re.  Tboma.  Pame  ,  ^  .  ,j„i„i,',„,i„„  (,880-93)  "as  attomey- 
St,^rd°h-^mi"''m™£°"o'?r''BS-  general  "f  the  United  Sta^^'  ' 
tist  aurch  at  Low  Hampton.  After  a  .  Miller,  Fort,  a  former  fortification  on  tha 
prolonged  study  of  the  Bible,  enlightened  by  site  of  the  present  village  of  Fort  Miller,  Wash- 
no  help  excepting  that  of  a  concordance,  '"St""  Co""ty'  «■  Y  :  on  the  Hudson  River, 
he  beg^  in  1831  to  preach  the  second  ad-  4°  nules  north  of  Albany. 
■vent  of  Christ.  He  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  Millerand,  mel-e-rari,  Alexandsr,  Frencli 
I>y  the  Church  at  Low  Hampton,  but  was  never  Socialist:  b.  Paris  10  Feb.  1859.    He  wu  edo- 
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MILLER'S  TALE  OF  THE  CARPENTER  —  HILLET 

rated  at  the  Lyc^  Vanves  and  the  Lycee  Henri  Uillet,    Jean     Franctns,     zh5A     {ra6-Bwi 

IV^  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in   i^i,  and  in  me-la,  French  painter:  b.  Gruchy,  near  Cher- 

1885  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  bourg,  4  Oct.  18141  d.  Barbiion  30  Jan.  1874- 

as  a  radical  Socialist    Frequently  re-elected,  he  He  was  educated  in  the  Academy  of  Design  at 

became  a  leader  of  the  parliamentary  or  oppor-  Cherbourg,   and   received   a   bursaiy   from   that 

tonist  Socialists,  and  in  iSgg  received  the  port-  city  which  enabled  him,  in  1837,  to  proceed  to 

folio    of    commercre    in    the    Waldeclc- Rousseau  Paris,  where  he  entered  the  studio  of  Delaroche. 

cabinet    In  this  post  he  secured  the  passage  of  This  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  congenial 

important  laws   for  the  benefit  of  workingmen.  home  for  his  early  art  life,  yet  a(  first  he  struggled 

He    became    proprietor     (1889)     of    La     Voix,  to   comply   with    his   surroundings   and   pamted 

whidi  journal  he  made  lately  a  vehicle  for  his  genres  in  the  style  of  Watteau  (q.v.)  and  Bou- 

own  opinions.  cher  (see  Boucher,  Francois),  as  wei!  as  Bib- 

MiUfr-s  Tale  of  the  Carpenter.  The,  one  }■"•  "nd  mythological  incid«,ts,  with  landscape 

of  Chaucer's  -Canterbury  Tales'    (1475).    ITie  b^^l^f  9""ds     It    was   >n    1848   that    he    rrafiy 

source  of  the  tale  is  unknown.  ^'^^V^  himself  and  hit  upon  the  Ime  of  art  di 

.....    .     i_      L    .1.      T-     .■  L  I  which  he  could  give  utterance  to  the  sincere 

Miller  B-thumb,   the    Eiiglish   name   for   a  feeU„gs  of  his  heart.    This  turning  point  in  his 

small   spiny   fresh-water   goby    {Cottus   golno},  ^^^^   ^^^   marked   by   the   appearance   of   his 

of  which  many  species  occur  in  Eurojw  and  «ls^  _enre  painting,  taken  from  country  life,  <The 

where.    They  are  frequently  called  "bullheads'  Winnower.'     Henceforth     his     days    were     to 

(q-Y.),  but  are  different  from  the  small  Amer-  i,g    spg„t    for    from   the   glitter   of    Paris,    the 

ican  catfish  so  called.  competition  and  jealousies  of  the  studios;  Mt- 

HiUenburSi    mil'drz-berg,    Ohio,    village,  tling  in  Barbizon,  on  the  edge  of  the  forest  of 

county-seat   of   Holmes    County;    on    Killbuck  Fountainebleau,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 

IZmk,  and  on  the  Cleveland,  A.  &  C.  railroad;  and  portraj'a]  of  peasant  life.     The  hardship, 

about  70  miles  northeast  of  Columbus.    It  la  a  toil  and  pnvation  of  the  farm  laborers  he  sym- 

manufacturing  village ;   its  principal  industrial  pathized  with  acutely,  and  some  have  even  ac- 

establishments  are  flour  and  lumber  mills,  foun-  cused  him  of  being  a  social  revolutionist,  but  he 

dry,  brick-yards,  and  machine-shops.     In  the  vi-  professed  no.  views  of  this  tendency,  though  his 

ctnity  are  deposits  of  iron  ore  and  bituminous  interpretation  of  the  peasant's  lot  may  be  too 

coal.    Pop.  s^ooo.  gloomy  and  pessimistic,  and  his  ironical  bttter- 

%M-n^    >:_.£   ,  „.  „i  1=   TT-.-.i,  ,^„t„tnr-  "ess  of  spirit  such  that  it  infected  his  canvas  and 

\       !      n'  ^j^T    "  ■'   /    *^n..V„    S„„  Pin^i  >li"'    Ht  himstli  ».s  .Imost  all  his  life 

.  pKtore  m  the  exhibition  of  184a,  toiling  M  the  j,^,    j  J  h„d,hip  of  .oil  sl.verj.,  with  ill 

T!  !,"j'.°  'S'l^'S  °?      .    .1,    .S.H?^fS:  it>  sloM  hot  ™,eqiiit.d  patience,  ani  thi.  be 

'''a'  V^l'Tt?  ''?  attention  to  the  plastic  .r(a,  ^      |„„,^j  ^ju,",  „^„  h„i  „d  impre* 
and  exhibited  hi.  first  stUuea  'Bacchantt  '  in  J^     ^eatment  which  is  both  sincere  ad 

184s.  .  This    was    followed    by    hi.    <A™dne,'        .  ^     ,     ^    ,       ^.         ^  ^  ^ 

now  ,n  the  Lnxembou™    a   >Merenor>   and  a  „i,»„„j„aood,  biit  gradually  the,  were  reiij- 
Oatiie  of  'Ovic  Justice>  for  the  maine  of  the      .^       their  true  value,  and  he  was  hailed  Ii 

First  Arrondisjement,  Pans ;  the  .tatne  of  .  ^^  „       .^,^^  „,  ^^,„  p,.„^^     S,^ 

'Young  GirP  for  a  monument  in  Oni  cemetery  ^^    J     ^  his  picture,  have  been  sold  at  enor- 
of  Montmartre,  m  'Apollo'  for  the  fatade  of  ;         Jj  i^,,,,,  „  „,,  ^„„ 

the  New  Opera  House  and  a  bron.e  statue  of        „iou,  piece,  in  private  or  public  collections. 

■Verangelorix-    (1865).     Among    l'?J°''"'  Hi.  greatist  picture,  the  ■Angdu.'  (1859),  was 

and  personal  irork.  are  the  statues  of  Oiateau-  honglt  at  auction  for  $3a,ooo.     Millet  himself  .old 

b.»nd  at  St.  Maloi  of  Dem.  Papin.  at  Blois  1  ^j^  '  !„„„  ,^^  ^l^',^  „i,h  ,|„  j^,      ,   ,„ 
and  numerous  bu«..    Hi.  .tyle  ha.  all  the  real-  '    ^  _j        ^^^,     ^^^^  „  ^,,  Jj  ^^ 

ism  of  .modem  Frendi  .culpture,  combined  w  th  {^.^^  ^^^  ^    -^  f^^  j'^    ,„  ,gg^  i,  ,„^^^ 

■neS"orex?,».Sp^rerSror"paf.ir«e:  S^'",■T^^,^r^'T8?) '  °''Mi''srr3S 

Consult  fjumesnil,  'Aime  l^illet,  Soo,«,i,.  In-  '£i,.r?7Ji)">Ti?&i,r?"ss^T^ 

tnats'    (1891).  Gleaners'  (i8s7,  in  the  Louvre);  'Death  and  the 

lOUet,  Frsnda  Davis,  American  artist:  b.  Woodcutter';     'La     Becquee'     (Feeding    Her 

Mattapoiset,  Mass..  3  Nov.  1846;   d.  15  April  Birds)— a   mother   feeding  her  three  children 

I912.     He    was    graduated    at    Harvard    1869,  from  the  same  bowl.    These  alt  belong  to  his 

and  subsequently  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  early  period  when  he  was  tortured  with  sickness 

of    Antwerp     (1871-2).      He    became    member  and  harassed  by  debt     After  the  appearance  of 

of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  (1885).     He  the    'Angelus'    his    reputation    was    established 

designed    the    decorations    of    Trinity    Church,  and  he  had  reached  smooth  waters.     In  i860  he 

Boston,  and  those  in  many  important  buildings  produced    his    wonderful    picture,    the    'Sheep- 

in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  elsewhere.     Among  Shearing,'  in  which  he  seems  to  express  as  much 

his   best   known   paintings   are  r     *At   the   Inn'  pity  for  the  dumb  beast  as  for  the  patience  of 

(Union  Leagve  Club);  "A  Cosy  Comer'   (Met-  the  human  toiler  who  is  bent  over  it.     In  1862 

rapolitan  Museum  of  Art);  and  'Between  Two  appeared   the   'Potato  Planters';   in   1863   'The 

Fires*    (National  Gallery  of  British  Art,  Lon-  Wool  Carder,'  and  'The  Man  with  the  Hoe.' 

don).    He    served   as   newspaper   correspondent  In  1867  he  was  awarded  at  the  Paris  Exposition 

for  the  London  Ttm.rj  and   'Harper's   Weekly'  a   medal    of   the   1st  class.     He  took   refuge   in 

at  Manila  (1898) ;  and  has  translated  Tolstoi's  Cherbourg  during  the  Franco- Prussian  war,  but 

'Setestopol.'  returned  to  Barbizon  in  1871,  where  he  con- 
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MILLET— UILLIKEirS  BEND 


tinued  in  broken  health  though  still  working 
with  untirine  brush,  until  the  end  came. 

Among  the  painting  of  this  artist  now  in  the 
United  States  are:  ^The  Sower> ;  (The  Water 
Carrier'  (Vanderbilt  coJlection)  ;  'A  Peasant 
Grafting  a  Tree*  (Rockefeller  collection)  ;  'The 
Turkey  Tender*  (C.  A.  Dana  collection);  'The 
Buckwheat  Threshers'  and  the  'Potato  Planters' 
(Quincy  Shaw  collection)  ;  'The  Churners' 
(F.  L,  Ames  collection)  ;  'Potato  Diggers'  and 
'Breaking  Flax'   (Walters  collection). 

The  drawings,  etchings,  and  pastels  of  Millet 
are  eagerly  sought  after  and  always  bring  a 
high  price  at  auctions  or  private  sale.  The  most 
famihar  is  his  own  portrait,  a  sketch  often  re- 

?roduced.  His  'Woman  Feeding  Chickens' ; 
Flock  of  Sheep  with  Shepherd' ;  the  'Newborn 
IJmb* ;  'Laundresses  on  the  Shore'  are  best 
known.  Among  his  pastels  are  'The  Vine 
Dresser'  and  'Butter  Making,'  All  his  works 
show  masterly  drawing,  and  the  landscapes 
which  appear  in  man;  of  them  are  put  in  with 
an  ease  and  atmosphere  worthy  of  the  best  peri- 
ods of  French  art.  His  coloring  may  be  sombre, 
and  he  disregards  the  power  of  the  human 
countenance  as  giving  expression  to  the  senti- 
ment of  his  conception.  But  the  life  of  each 
picture  is  to  be  found  in  the  inimitable  pose  of 
the  figures,  and  the  snggestiveness  of  the  back- 
ground. The  hands,  shoulders,  and  feet  of  these 
figures,  as  they  move  in  harmony  with  forms 
cumbrous,  almost  grotesque,  are  made  to  suggest 
the  dull  torture  in  which  stolid  arid  half  bestial 
creatures  are  held  under  the  yoke  of  toil  and 
poverty.  The  light  reflected  upon  these  figures 
from  religious  sentiment  or  natural  affection 
only  serves  to  intensify  the  profound  melancholy 
by  which  the  story  of  their  lives  is  clouded. 

Consult:  Sensier,  "La  Vie  ct  I'^Euvre  de  Jean 
Francis  Millet*  (1881)  ;  and  its  abridged  Eng- 
lish translation,  Boston  (1896). 

Millet,  a  popular  name  for  many  grasses 
grown  in  the  Old  World  as  cereals,  but  in  the 
New  almost  wholly  as  forage.  The  principal 
ones  are :  True  or  broomcorn  millet  (Faiiicitm 
milaceum) ;    foxtail    millet     (^Seiaria    itaUca)  ; 


and  the  African,    Chinese,   Indian,    black   

erroneously-called  'pearl  millet*  (^Sorghum  vui- 
gare).  Sometimes  Elusine  coracana  is  called 
African  millet.  In  general  they  constitute  one 
of  the  most  important  groups  of  food-plants, 
since  they  are  the  staple  diet  of  about  one  third 
of  the  world's  population,  the  annual  plantation 
in  India  alone  being  estimated  at  approximately 
35,000,000  acres.  'Hie  first  three  mentioned  are 
the  most  important  groups  grown  in  the  United 
States.  The  plants  all  thrive  well  upon  rather 
light,  well-drained  soils,  which  should  be  pre- 
pared as  for  other  cereal  crops.  In  order  to  make  a 
millet  harvest  succeed  the  harvest  of  other  cere- 
als, the  seed  is  sown  late  in  the  spring.  Broad- 
casting and  drilling  are  both  practised,  the  latter 
more  extensively.  Just  after  blossoming,  the 
crop  may  be  cut  and  cured  for  hay ;  for  seed, 
just  before  the  seed  becomes  fully  mature  to 
prevent  loss  from  shattering.  The  hay  makes 
valuable  fodder,  but  some  stockmen  attribute 
various  animal  ailments  to  its  excessive  or  ex- 
clusive use;  others  experience  no  such  diffi- 
culties. The  seed  may  be  ground  for  stock  food, 
but  it  is  little  used.  For  poultry,  especially  for 
young  chicks,  it  is   widely  employed.    Consult: 


Farmers*  Bulletin  No.  roi,  United  StaWs  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  the  'Year  Book' 
of  the  Department  for  i8g8.  See  Grasses  is 
THE  United  States. 

Milligan,min-gan,  William,  Scottish  Pres- 
byterian clergyman  and  coiiunentator :  b.  Edin- 
burgh IS  March  i8ai;  d.  Aberdeen  il  E>ec  1893. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drews, entered  the  ministry  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  held  pastorates  at  Cameroa 
and  Kilconquhar,  and  was  professor  of  Biblical 
criticism  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen  from 
i860.  He  was  one  of  the  revisers  of  the  New 
Testament  and  the  author  of  'The  Higher  Edu- 
cation of  Women'  (1878);  'Commentary  on 
the  Revelation'  (1883);  'The  Resurrection  of 
the  Dead'  (1890);  etc.  He  visited  the  United 
States  in  1872  as  a  delegate  to  the  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly  from  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Scottish  Church. 

MUUpan  CoUege,  in  Milligan,  Tenn.;  a 
coedueaticmal  institution  founded  in  1882  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  It  has  a 
preparatory  department  and  a  college  depart- 
ment; the  courses  lead  to  the  degrees  of  A.D, 
B.S.,  and  Ph.B.  In  1510  there  were  connected 
with  the  school  r6  professors  and  over  271  SLU- 
dents.  The  library  contained  about  3,000  vol- 
umes. The  grounds  and  buildings  were  valued 
at  $16,300.  and  the  income  was  about  $37,000. 

Hilligan  Deci^n,  The,  an  iihportant  rul- 
ing of  the  United  SUtes  Supreme  Court  in  i856. 
In  1864  an  Indiana  man  named  Milligan  was 
arrested  by  a  United  States  officer  on  (target 
of  conspiracy,  inciting  insurrection,  and  ^ving 
aid  to  the  enemy.  He  was  tried  by  a  mditary 
commission,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  he 
hanged.  His  counsel  filed  in  the  circuit  court 
a  petition  for  a  ii>rit  of  habeas  corpus,  claiming 
that  the  plaintiff  was  a  civilian  in  no  way  oMi- 
nected  with  the  military  service,  and  that  he  was 
not  in  a  rebel  State,  The  case  was  carried  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  where  it  was  held  that  a 
military  commission  organized  during  the  war 
in  a  State  not  invaded  or  in  rebellion,  and  where 
the  Federal  courts  were  open  and  unobstructed, 
had  no  jurisdiction  to  try,  convict  or  sentence 
for  a  criminal  offense  a  citizen  who  was  neither 
a  resident  of  a  State  in  rebellion  nor  a  prisoner 
of  war. 

Milligram,  the  thousandth  part  of  a 
gram.    See  Weights  and  Measures. 

Millikcn'a  Bend,  Engoigement  at.  Milliken's 
Bend,  La,,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
about  IS  miles  above  Vicksburg,  was  the  base  of 
some  of  the  military  operations  against  that  place 
and  the  lower  Mississippi.  Early  in  June  1863, 
when  Grant  was  besieging  Vicksburg  from  the 
east.  Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith,  commanding  the  Con- 
federate department  of  the  Trans -Mississippi,  sent 
Gen.  J,  G.  Walker's  division  of  4/xn  men  to 
seiee  the  place  and  other  points  on  the  river,  and 
open  communication  with  General  Pemberton,  in 
Vicksburg,  with  the  object  of  furnishing  him 
supplies,  or,  failing  in  that,  to  cover  his  escape 
across  the  river.  Walker  moved  to  Alexandria, 
La.,  and  reported  to  Gen.  R.  Taylor,  command- 
ing in  West  Louisiana,  and  was  sent  in  trans- 
ports up  the  Washita  and  Tensas  rivers,  until 
abreast  of  Vicksburg,  when  he  landed  and 
marched  across  to  Richmond.  At  this  time 
Milliken's  Bend  was  held  by  Gen.  E.  S.  Dennis, 
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with  about  noa  men,  mostly  colored   troops,  to  the  front,  where  he  rendered  dutinguuhed 

A  reconnoitenng  party  sent  out  by  Dennis  was  service    at    the    battles    of    I-as    Guasimas   and 

driven  back  by  the  Confederates.     Walker  ar-  Santiago  and  was  brevetted  major  and  lieuten- 

rived  at   Richmond  at   lo  a.m.  of  the  6th    and  ant-colone!.      From   1898-1906   he   was  superio- 

,  was  ordered  by  Taylor  to  send  one  brigade  to  tendent  at  W«st  Point,  with  the  rank  of  colonel 

Young  s  Point  and  one  to  Miiliken  s.  Bend,  dis-  and  regimental  captain. 

tant  respectively  20  and  10  miles,  and  to  hold  a  t>     i_     ■      t, 

third  bngade  in  reserve  six  miles  in  advance  of  MDls,  Benjanun  Fay,  American  Unitarian 
Richmond.  Harris'  brigade  moved  at  night  on  clergyman;  b.  Rahway,  N,  J,  4  June  18^7.  He 
Young's  Point,  was  delayed,  and  accomphshed  was  graduated  from  Lake  Forest  University 
nothing.  Gen.  H.  E.  McCulloch,  with  a  Texas  (111.)  in  1879.  was  ordained  to  the  Cor^frega- 
brigade  of  1,600  men  and  200  cavalry,  marched  tional  ministry  in  iSyB,  held  a  pastorate  at  Rut- 
from  Richmond  at  6,  p.m.  of  the  6th,  and  at  3  land,  Vt.,  was  a  prominent  evangelist  ia 
A.M.  of  the  7th,  when,  within  one  and  a  half  i886-<ff.  In  1897  he  withdrew  from  the  Con- 
miles  of  Milliken's  Bend,  the  Union  skirmishers  gregational  denomination  owing  to  his  liberal 
were  encountered  and  the  Confederate  advance  views,  and  in  1897-9  conducted  independent 
driven  back  in  some  disorder;  but  McCulloch  religious  meetings  in  Boston.  In  October  i8gg 
rallied  his  men  and  pushed  on,  driving  the  be  became  pastor  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church 
Union  troops  back  slowly  to  their  main  line,  at  Oakland,  Gal.  Among  his  books  are:  'Power 
carrying  the  Union  breastworks  and  driving  the  from  on  High'  (1889)  ;  'Victory  through  Sur- 
Union  troops  back  to  the  bank  of  the  nver,  render'  (1S93);  'God's  World'  (1893), 
where  two  gunboats  came  to  their  assistance  „,„  _,  .  .  ,  ■  « 
and,  pouring  shells  into  the  ranks  of  the  Con-  ,  Mdla,  Clark,  AmencMi  sculptor:  b.  Onon- 
federates,  obliged  them  to  withdraw  and  return  oag?  County  I  Dec.  1815;  d.  Washington,  D.  C. 
to  Richmond.  The  Union  loss  was  127  killed,  »  Jan-  1883.  He  went  south,  learned  the  miU- 
a87  wounded,  and  366  missing;  the  Confederates  wrights  trade,  worked  at  New  Orieans,  and 
lost  44  killed,  131  wounded,  and  10  missing.  later  at  Charleston,  where  he  was  employed  by 
Consult  'Official  Records,'  Vol.  XXIV.  a  plasterer,  and  discovered  a  method  for  taking 
E.  A.  Cabmaw.  a  cast  from  the  living  face  which  enabled  him 


giilanthrimn:  b.  Pennsylvania  2  Aug.  1830;  d.  placed  in  the  Charleston  city-hall  m  1846.  In 
rlando,  Fla.,  2  March  igog.  In  i860  he  en-  1848  he  was  appointed  by  the  government  to 
gaged  in  banking,  later  founded  the  firm  of  execute  an  equestrian  statue  of  Andrew  Jackson. 
Millikin  &  Company  at  Decatur,  III.,  now  the  This  was  the  first  large  statue  cast  in  metal  in 
Millikin  National  Bank,  of  which  he  was  the  the  United  States.  Mills  was  obHged  to  leam 
president.  He  is  also  president  of  the  Union  casting,  since  there  was  then  no  foundry  in  the 
Works.  Mr.  Millikin  was  long  known  for  his  country  adequate  to  the  work,  and  when  die 
philanthropic  and  benevolent  enterprises;  for  his  statue  was  at  last  completed  it  was  at  a  loss  to 
pencrous  liberahty  to  chanties  and  churchM,  himself  of  $7,000.  This  was  later  repaid  to  him 
irrespective  of  denominations,  and  for  his  ready  by  Congress  in  an  appropriation  of  520,000  for  a 
recognition  of  able.and  deserving  young  men,  to  replica  at  New  Orleans.  His  colosaal  equestrian 
many  of  whom  he  has  given  valuable  assistance  gjatue  of  Washington,  depicting  the  general  at 
"  """??'*^"«  wealth.  He  founded  the  Anna  ^^e  battle  of  Princeton,  was  unveiled  at  Wash- 
BJ|!illitcrn  Home,  an  institution  for  the  care  of  j^^^^  ^^  ^  peb.  l86a  He  also  cast  from 
■^.I't^u"  ^"''-1  i'-K^!.^^™^         'l=siB"s  ^y  Thomas  Crawford  (q.v,)  the  statue 

mostly  by  him,  and  nained  by  the  board  of  dir«-  ^f  Ipreedom'  which  was  placed  surmounting 
I?"'..!?^  II  T  •  w^-i.^ir^'"  -^  j5i'  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  in  1863,  and  took  a  Iif<? 
founded  also  the  JamMMiHikm  University,  ded-  ^^  „(  President  Lincoln  sSortly  before  the 
leated  in  1904  by  President  Roosevelt.  latter's  death. 

Hil'lis,  John,  American  military  engineer:  HUla,  Darhia  Ogden,  American  banker  and 
b.  Wheatland,  Mich.,  31  Dec.  1858.  He  was  capitalist:  b.  North  Salem,  Westchester  Co., 
{[raduated  from  West  Point  in  1881  and  served  N.  Y.,  25  Sept  1835 ;  d.  3  Jan.  igio.  He  was 
in  the  engineering  corps  until  1883,  after  which  'educated  in  the  North  Salem  Academy  and  the 
he  performed  various  engineering  duties  under  Mount  Pleasant  Academy,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y., 
the  government,  and  in  1894-8  was  chief-engi-  later  becoming  cashier  of  the  Merchants  Bank 
ncer  of  the  United  Sutes  Lighthouse  Board  at  of  Erie  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  In  1849  he  went  to 
Washington.  In  1898-1900  he  was  on  duty  California  where  he  founded  the  banking  house 
with  the  en^^ineers'  battalion  at  Willct's  Point,  of  D.  O.  Mills  and  Co. ;  from  1864-7  was  presi- 
N.  Y.,  and  in  Cuba.  He  was  sent  as  delegate  dent  of  the  Bank  of  California-  San  Francisco, 
to  various  engineering  conferences  in  Paris  in  and  after  the  failure  of  the  institution  again 
1900,  and  visited  Egypt  on  inspecting  duty,  taking  charge  of  it  until  1878.  After  1880  he 
Since  1900  he  has  been  on  duty  at  Puget  Sound,  was  largely  interested  in  New  York  real  estate ; 
enn^ed  in  river  and  harbor  improvements  and  also  prominent  in  philanthropic  enterprises,  the 
ibrtifications.  Mills  Hotels   (q.v.)   being  the  most  noted  ex- 

>«•<       ..t  _i     T  .J      «  -I-.  amples  of  his  generosity. 

Mills,  Albert    Leopold,    American    military         _,._     _     ,.    ^       ,.  .     ;._,     < 

offlcerTb.  New  York  ^£^7  May  i8s4.  He  was  MUls,  Dwrid,  Canadian  jurist:  b.  Oxford. 
graduated  from  West  Point  in  1879  and  was  Ontario  18  March  1831.  He  was  educated  at 
commissioned  in  the  cavalry.  He  served  in  sev-  the  University  of  Michigan  and  «itw;d  early 
eral  campaigns  against  the  Indians  and  in  1894-8  upon  a  public  life.  He  served  m  the  Dominion 
was  instructor  in  the  United  Stales  military  House  of  Commons  186^-96  and  was  editor  of 
•ichool  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.  Upon  the  the  Canada  Dotty  AdverUter.  IjyndoB.Ont^ 
epening  of  th*-  war  with  Spain  he  was  ordered  1882-7.  In  1876-8  he  was  munster  of  the  in- 
Vot-  14—0  /^  r 
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tenor  and  was   mimster  of  justice   1897-1901,  tionalist  cleraymBn:    b,  Torringfotd,  Conn.,  21 

since  when  he  has  been  justice  of  the  Supreme  April   1783;   3.  at   sea   16  Jure   1818.     He   was 

Court  of   Canada.      He   has  contributed   to  the  graduated  irom  Williams  College  in  i  Bog,  where 

magaiines    many   articles    on    public    questions  he  had  as  an  underKraduate  organized  the  first 

ana    has    published    'The    English    in    Africa'  society  of  foreign  missionaries   in   America,  and    ' 

(igoo)  he  afterward  studied  at  Yale  and  at  Andover 

HiUs,  Job  Smith,  American  United  Breth-  leminanr     In  i8io  he  founded  the  Americao 

ren  bishop:  b.  near  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  a8  Feb.  Board  of  Commissioners  for   Foreign   Missions. 

1848.      He    was    graduated    from    the    Illinois  He  was  hcensed  to  preach  in   1812  and  at  once 

Wwieyan  University  and  studied   for  the  min-  went  on  a  missionary  tour  through  the  Southern 

istry.      In    1874-80,    1885-7    he    was    pastor    of  Stales,  and  made  a  second  tour  m  1814.  succeed: 

Otterbeift  University,  Watertown,  Ohio,  and  in  "ng  in  organuing  various  rehgious  sooet.es.   He 

i887-g3  was  professor  in  various  branches  and  was  ordained  to  the  mmistir  mi8i5  and  in   181  r 

thenlresident  of  Western  College,  Toledo.    He  was  sent  to  Afr.ca  to  select  a  site  for  a  colony. 

was  ^de  bishop  in  1893  and   has  since  visited  ««  ^'^  «"  t^e  way  home. 

the  .principal   universttiea   of   Europe.      He   has  Milla,   Walter   Thomas,   American    Socialist 

written:      'Mission     Work     in     West     Africa'  lecturer:  b.  Duane,  N.  Y.,  1856.     He  was  grad- 

(iSia!i\  ■   <Ho]inp«s>   I'tttal  •  etc  uated  from  Wooster  University  in  i88s-    He  was 

«■!,'        ,      "  „         \.^        *  oneof  the  editors  of  the 'New  Voice' C1885-7);. 

Mills,     Lawrence     Heywortij,     American  and  editor  of  the 'Statesman  Magazine,' Chicago 

philologist :  b.  New  York  18^7.     He  was  gradu-  (1887-90).     He  was  the  first  delegate  sent  by  the 

ated  at  New   York  University  in   1857,  and  at  American   Federation  of   Labor  to   the   British 

Fairfax    Episcopal   Theological    Seminary,    Va.;  Trades  Congress  in  i8gz;  and  was  general  chair- 

and  entered  the  Episcopal  mmistry  in  1861.     He  j^m  ^n  Labor  Congresses  for  the   World's   Fair 

was  sUtioned  in  Brooklyn  for  six  years;  retired  at  Chicago.    In   1^3-1900  he  was  engaged  in 

from  the  ministry  in   1867;  studied  Gnosticism  trying  to  establish  aseif-supportingfarmscheme; 

and  the  Avesta  in  Europe  187Z-87 ;  and  in  the  jn  1900  he  alhed  himself  with  the  Socialist  party, 

last  named  year,  having  established  his  reputa-  and  esubli shed  the  International  School  of  Social 

tion  as  an  authority  on  the  Zend-Avesta,  went  Economy,  of  which  he  has  been  principal.     This 

on  Max  Miiller's  inviution  to  Oxford,  where  schoolhad,ini903,2,8oocorrespondence8«adeiits. 

he  became  professor  of  Zend  philology  in  1898.  andheld  four  sessions  of  special  training  schodr 

He    contributed    lai^y    to    Oriental    journals  courses.     He  has   written   'Science   of   PoHtics' 

various  papers  on  the  Gathas  and  early  Zoroas-  (1887),  'Social  Economy*  (1903);  etc 
trianisra;  translated 'Zend-Avesta'  (Part  IH.  in        „.„  «,«     c^t.„,™. 
'Sacred  Books  of  the  East,'  J887) ;  and  wrote:         MiHsBUL    See  Tariff.  ,„    „  ,  . 

'.Study    of    the    Five    Zarathustrian    Gathas'         MU1«  College,  at  Mills  College  (P.  O.)  m 

(1894);   'Githas  of  Zarathustra  in  Metre  and  Alameda  County,  Cal.,  was  founded  m  1871  a» 

Rhythm'     (1900)  ;     'Dictionary    of    the    Gathic  MillsSeminary  for  Young  Women.     Itwaschar- 

Unguage    of    the    Zend-Avesta'     {1902);    and  lered  as  a  college   in   1885.     It   has   preparatory 

'Zoroaster,  Philo,  and  Israel'  (1903).  and  business  departments  and  a  coUcge  depart- 

»>»      «   t  ^    .  t-  J  inent,  Ihe  courses  of  which  lead  to   the   degrees 

MUh,  Robert,  American  architect  and  en-  of  ^.g  ^j^  b.L.    In  1910  there  were  connected 

gmeer:  b.  Charleston,  S.  C,  1781 ;  d-  Washing-  ^itb  the  college  35  instructors  and  135  students. 

ton,  D.  C:.  March  1855.    He  was  a  pupil  of  the  -pi,e  property  was  valued  at  over  $40CM»a 
arehitect   Benjamin   Latrobe    (q.y.)     and   beside  ^y,    „       j     ^    philanthropic  enterprise  of 

^.??^"l  VSr^nii"   .^"'h'Z  ^™J''^!f'  n.  O.  Mills  (q.;.)  inaugurated  in  1897.    There 

S.h«    CSl     ««^.3*:^,«I^™  t^f!    ^rL,t  are  three  hotels  situated  in  the  tenement  dis- 

SchuylkiH.    erected    custom-houses   and    marmc  tricts  of  New  York  City  and  built  and  operated 

hospitals  in  various  parts  of  the  Umted  States  ^J  ^  „(   ^^„^i„     3„d  ^^^^^    ^ 

and   the   Washington    Monument    in    Baltimore.  „nemplWed      or      small -salaried      maa        The 

Ini837  he  was  appointed  architect  of  the  gen-  Bleecker    Street    Hotel    has    i,S54    rooms,    the 

ewl  government  at  Washmgton   where  he  built  Rj^ngton  Street  Hotel  600,  and  the  Seventh 

«.e   Treasury,   General    Po«-Office,   and   Patent  ^^.^^^    H^tei  2.000.  the  majority  of  which  rent 

Office,  and  designed  the^Washington  Monument,  f^^   ^   „„„   -„  ni„ht.     These  bedrooms  are 

H*   published:    'Statistics   of    South    Carolma>  ^^    separate,    about    7^x6    feet   in    size,    and 

< '™) : ,  "  Amencan     Pharos,     or     Lighthouse  containing  a  single    iron  bedstead,   one  chair 

Guide*   (18.12);  etc.  and  a  closet.    There  are  large  reading,  writing' 

Mills,    Roger    Qnarles,    American    lawyer  and  smoking  rooms,  a  well  stocked  library,  free 

and  politician:  b.  Todd  County,  Ky.,  30  March  shower  baths,  custom  laundry,  news-stand,  etc., 

1832.     He  moved  to  Texas  in  1849,  and  studied  conducted   as   in   other   first-class    hotels.    The 

law ;  was   admitted   to   the   bar   at   20,  the  Texan  resWurant  is  condacted  eo  as  to  give  good   food, 

legislature  removing  the  disability  of  minority;  nutritious,  well  cooked,  and  at  a  price  rem arka- 

and  began  practice  at  Corsicana.    In  1859  he  was  ble  for  cheapness.     The  average  cost  of  living  m 

elected  10  the  Texas  legislature.     On  the  out-  the  hotels  has  been  from  $3.50  to  $4  per  week, 

break  of  the  Civil  War  he  joined  the  Confed-  making   them    a   haven   for    respectable    poor 

crate  service,  and  fought  throughout  the  war.    In  men. 

187a  he  w«s  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Democrat,  .       Hill'saps     College,     in     Jackson,      Miss., 

Krving  till  1892;  he  was  chairman  of  Che  House  founded  in   1892    by  the  M.  E.  Church  South. 

committee  on  ways  and  means,  and  drafted  the  The   courses   of  study   lead   to    the    degrees   of 

Mills  Tariff  Bill,  which,  however,  failed  to   be-  A.B.,    B.S.,    and   Ph.B,   In    ipio    there    were 

come  a    law.     In   1892   he   was   elected   to   the  connected   with   the   school   13    professors    and 

Senate  to  fill  an  uneipired  term,  and  in  1893  wa«  instructors  and  250  students.     There  were  about 

('('.elected  for  the  fnll  term  of  six  years.  5.<xx>  bound  volumes  and   3,000  pamphlets   in 

Mills,  Samuel  John,    American    Congrega-  the  library,  valued  at  $ii,ooO.    The    grounds, 

Ic 
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baildiusa,  and  apparatuc  were  valued  at  $po,ooo;  chine  shops.     It  lias  a  fine  hi^h  Bchool,  two 

the   productive    funds   were   $300,000;    and    the  libraries,  several  good  church  bniMings,  a  large 

total   annual  income  was  ^^1,000.     In   1910  the  park  in  which  is  Union  Lake,  a  body  of  water 

benefactions  were  $2,400.  about  three  miles  long  and  three  fourths  of  a 

UiDmangh,     mllz'pa,     Charle*     Frederic,  n""'*^  '*'^^^-  and  a  number  of  fine  private  resi- 

American  botanist :  b.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  20  June  ^en^^s.    The  government  is  administered  under 

1854.    He  studied  a  year  at  Cornell;  was  grad-  a  charter  of  1873-  which  provides  for  a  mayor, 

Bated  at  the  New  York  Homorapathic  Medical  *"o   fjolas  office  three  y^rs.  and   a   common 

College  in  i88i ;  practised  medicine  for  10  years;  council,  iz  of  whose  members  are  elected  from 

and  became  botanist  of  West  Virginia  Univer-  wards    and  one  at  targe.     Pop.   (1890)    10,002; 
aity  in  1891,  professor  of  medical  botany  in  the     (i90o)   10.583;   (igio)    14451. 
Chicago  Homceopathic  Medical  College  in  1897,  Uil'man,   Henry   Han,   English   historian 

having  been  curator  of  the  department  of  botany  and  poet:  b.  London  lO  Feb.  1791 :  d.  near  Ascot 

in  the  Field  Columbian  Museum  since  1894.    He  Z4  Sept  1866.    He  was  graduated  from  Braae- 

traveled  in  Mexico,  in  Brazil,  and  in  the  West  nose  College,  Oxford,  in  1814,  became  a  fellow 

Indies,  and  is  the  author  of  'American  Medical  of  the  college  in  that  year,  took  orders  in  1816, 

Plants'   (1887)  ;  'Flora  of  St,  Croix,  D,  W.  I.'  was  appointed  incumbent  of  St.   Mary's,   Read- 

(1902);  'Plantae  Yucatanx'    (1903);  etc.  ing,   in   1818,  and   was  professor  of  poetry  at 

Millspaugh,   Frank  Roscbroolt,  American  Oj^ioiA  in  i8ai-ji.     In  18^5  he  became  re<^or 

ProtesUnt  ^iscopa!  bishop:  b.   Nichols,  N.  Y.  °i    St.    Margarets,    Westminster,    and    in    1849 

He  was  graduated  from  the  Shattuck  School,  ?ean  of  St.  Pauls._  His  best-kaown  wrorks  are 

Faribault.  Minn.,  in  1870,  and  from  the  Seabury  his   'Faiio,'   a  poetical  drama   (1815),  first  pre- 

Divinity  School  there  in  1873.     He  entered  the  w?Jed  at  London  m  1818  with  great  success; 

Episcopal    ministry    in    the    year    last    named,  'History. of  the  Jews'    (1830)  ;   and  his   'Utin 

served  as  missionary  in  Minnesota  1873-6,  waa  Christianity'    (1855),  an  excel  1  Hit  general  sur- 

■ubsequently  dean  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  Cathe-  \^  written  with  admirable  candor  and  Iweadth. 

dral.  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Minneapolis,  and  dean  Among  his  other  publications  are:  'The  Fall  of 

of  Topeka  (Kan.)  CathedraL    In  1895  he  was  Jerusidem'   (1830),  a  diMnatJc  poem;  ^HistO" 

consecrated  bishop  of  Kansas.  «*    Christianity    under    tile    Empire'     (1840) 

.-.,„  ^  ,     .  I-   J  •    1  Consult    A.    Miltnau,    'Henry    Hart    Hilnun^ 

Hill'atone,    one    of    the    two    cylindrical  (laao) 

stones    used   to    grind   grain   into   fiour    (q.v.).  ^  i""''' 

The  best  foreign  stones  are  the  German  basaltic  Mil  more,  Martin,  American  sculptor:  b. 
lava  quarried  near  Cologne,  and  the  French  Sligo,  Ireland,  14  Sept.  1S44;  d.  Roxbury  High- 
burstone;  both  are  imported  into  the  United  lands,  Boston,  Mass.,  21  July  1883.  He  studied 
States  in  small  pieces  from  which  the  cylindrical  at  Boston  with  Thomas  Ball,  and  established 
stone  is  built  up.  The  native  stone  is  commonly  there  his  own  studio.  In  1863  he  executed  for 
used  in  the  single  piece;  a  sandstone  found  in  the  Sanitary  fair  the  statuette  'Devotion,'  later 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  and  in  Lancaster  County,  studied  for  a  time  in  Rome,  where  he  made  bujtt 
Pa.,  and  a  burstone  much  like  the  French,  are  of  Pius  IX.,  Charles  Sumner,  Wendell  Phillips, 
the  test  materials,  being  hard  and  tough  and  Emerson,  and  others  of  prominence,  and  de- 
having  a  cellular  structure,  which  in  the  bur-  signed  the  soldiers'  and  sailors'  monument  on 
stone  IS  due  to  the  presence  of  fossil  casts.  The  Boston  Common,  for  which  he  had  been  com- 
lower  stone  is  usually  fixed  ;  the  upper  stone  is  missioned  by  the  city.  This  monument,  gen- 
the  *runner.»  Each  stone  is  deeply  scored  erally  regarded  as  his  greatest  work,  was  dedi- 
with  furrows,  which  lead  the  milled  grist  away  cated  in  1877.  He  executed  also  the  loldiers' 
from  the  centre ;  the  intervals  are  styled  'land* ;  monument  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  a  mediocre 
and  the  hole  in  the  centre  is  called  the  "eye."  A  composition  'America'  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  and 
depression  about  the  eye  is  the  "bosom."  The  the  'Weeping  Lion'  at  Colby  University,  Watei^ 
scheme  for  scoring  the  stone  varies  greatly.  viUe,  Me.  His  bust  of  Sumner  is  in  the  Metro- 
ITie  roller  process  (described  under  FLOtnt)  poiitan  Museum,  New  York;  that  of  Ticknor  in 
has  relegated  the  millstone  to  the  minor  grist  the  Boston  Public  Library;  and  a  bronze  copy 
mills.  of  that  of  Phillips  is  also  in  the  Boston  Library, 

Mill'nle,  Pa,  borough,  in  Allegheny  1?  whkh  it  was  presented  by  the  Phillipi 
County;  on  the  Allegheny  River,  and  <^  the  ^<='^°"^^  Association  in  1900.  6ne  of  his  best 
Pittsbwg  &  W.,  the  Buffalo,  R.  &  P.?  an d  the  ^'™  ri^^  "^  *1  """^SS  K*^'}"  ^£^"^  " 
Pennsylvania  R.R.'s;  opposite  Pittsbu^.  It  is  ^""""^  ^"''"'^  cemetery,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
really  an  industrial  suburb  of  Pittsburg;  its  Miln,  Loiuse  Jordan,  English  journalist 
chief  manufactures  are  lumber,  iron  products,  and  author;  b.  S  March  i86i  After  extensive 
laws,  dressed  stone,  and  steel  products.  The  travel  she  contributed  to  various  L(«idon  jour- 
government  is  administered  by  a  burgess,  who  nals,  such  as  the  PaU  Mall  GatelU,  the  AfomiKg 
holds  office  three  years,  and  a  council.  The  Post,  the  Times,  and  particularly  the  British 
borough  owns  and  operates  the  electric  light  Realm,  edited  by  her  husband,  G.  C.  Miln. 
plant  and  the  waterworks.  Pop.  (1890)  3,809;  Among  her  publications  are:  'When  We  Were 
(rgoo)  6,736;  (1910)  7,861.  Strolling  Players  in  the  East'    (1894);   'Quaint 

MiUvUle,  mn'vil,  N.  J.,  city  in  Cumber-  Korea>  (1895);  <An  Actor's  Wooing'  (1896); 
land  County;  on  the  Maurice  River,  and  on  the  """^  'Little  Folk  of  Many  Lands'  (1899). 
Pennsylvania  railroad;  about  43  miles  south  of  Milne,  rnHn,  John,  English  Ecologist:  b. 
Philadelphia.  In  1801  Miilville  was  incorporated  Liverpool,  1850.  After  study  at  the  Royal 
as  a  town,  and  in  1866  received  its  city  charter.  School  of  Mines,  London,  he  traveled  in  Ice- 
It  is  3  manufacturing  cior;  its  chief  industrial  land,  mined  in  Newfoundland  (i873-4>,  and  in 
establishments  are  foundries,  glass  factories,  187s  became  professor  of  mining  and  geology 
dye  works,  bleacheriei,  cotton  mills,  and  ma-  under  the  Japanese  government.    He  is  a  recogf- 
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triced  authoritr  on  sdsmology,  published  a  vol-  trunk  of  a  tree  partially  split  by  wood-rirtters, 

ume    on     'Earthquakes'     (^Natural     Science*  but  the  wood  closing  on  his  hands,  held  him 

series),  and  established  the  Japanese  Seismo-  fast,andhe  was  attacked  and  devoured  by  wolves. 

logical  Society  (1886).  Milo,  Titua  Annina,  Roman  tribune  and 

MUne-Edwarda,  Henri,  fiA-rt  mel-na-dwar.  political  leader;  b.  Lanuvium  in  early  part  1st 

French  zoologistrb.   Bruges  23  Oct   1800;  d.  century  rc ;  d- district  of  Thurii  48  b.c    In  57 

Paris  29  July  1885.    His  father  was  an  English-  ?;'^;  "''^^ ,'"!'""'  °'  **  g'^^^?  ^"'  '^'^^^^^  ^ith 

man,  but  the  son  was  bom  and  educated  on  the  Publius  Clodius  began.     Seekmg  preferment  in 

Continent;  became  M.D.  at  Paris  in  1823;  then  the  state,  he  became  the  ally  of  Ciieius  Pompey, 

began  to   study  the  zoology  of  lower   animals;  urging  the  recall  of  Cicero  from  exile,  whither 

made  two   dredging  expeditions  near   Granville  ^e  had  been  sent  at  the  instance  of  Ciodius,  as_» 

in  1826  and  1828.  describing  his  finds  in  a  paper  pretext   for  their  acts.     Bands  of  gladiators  m 

entitled  <Recherches  anatomiques  sur  les   Crus-  the  employ  of  Milo  and  of  Clodius  kept  Rome 

taces'    (1828);  was  elected  to  the  Academy  of  !"  constant  terror  by  their  skinnishes.    Fimlly, 

Sciences  in    1838,   succeeding  Cuvier;    in    1841  '",  ».  clash   at    Bovilla,   on   the   Appiati    Way, 

became  professor  of  entomology  in  the  Museum;  Clodius  was  murdered  20  Jan.  52  b.c.    Milo  was 

held  professorial  chairs  in  the  scientific   faculty  impeached    for    acts    of   violence    in    occupying 

of  the  University  of  Paris ;  and  in  1864  became  Puolic  Place3_  and  gomg  about  under  arms ;  and 

director  of  the  Museum.    From  1837  he  was  an  f?r  bribery  m  his  canvass  for  the  consulship, 

assistant   editor   of   the    <Annales   des   Sciences  ,H'S  t"al  began  4  April  52  h.C     Cicero  undertook 

Naturelles.*    He  established  the  idea  of  the  divi-  his   defense,  but  found  opinion  such  that  the 

Sion  of  physiological  labor  and  was  not  in  accord  |pe«b  was  not  made.    In  a  revised  and  enlarged 

with  modern  theories  of  evolution,  as  is  to  be  w™  it  was  sent  by  Cicero  to  Milo  at  Massilia 

seen  from  his  'Introduction  a  la  Zoologie  gen-  (Marseilles)     whither  he  had  goM  ii-to  exile 

erile'     (i8533-    He   also    wrote    «El*ments  de  "P°"  his  condemnabon  under  the  first  count 

Zoologie'  (1834):  'Histoire  naturelle  des  Crus-  Milo,  or  HUoc    See  Melos. 

taces'      (1837-41);      •Histoire     naturelle     des  Uil'osh,    prince    of    Servia.      See    SikHA; 

Coralliares'  (18^-60);  and  an  unfinished  work,  Obrknovitch 

'Leeons  sur  la  Thy^ologie  et  I'Anatomie  com-  Miloima  (mi-loo'na)  Paw,  Greece,  «  fron- 

parees  de  IHomme  et  des  Animaux-   (1855-84).  tier-pass  of  the  Olympian  Mountains  in  Thes- 

Hil'ner,     Sir    Alfred,     Viscount     Milner,  saly,   a   few   miles   north   of   Tymavos.     On   18 

English  administrator:  b.  Bonn,  Germany,  1854.  April   1897  it  was  the   scene   of  a  fierce  battle 

He  studied   in   Germany,  where  his   father   had  between    the    Turks    and     Greeks    during    the 

been  instructor  in  English  at  the  University  of  Graxo-Turkish  war  of  that  year.     About  fftfiOO- 

Tiibingen,  then  at  King's  College,  London,  and  men  were  engaged  on  both  sides,  and  the  Gredta 

at  Balliol,  Oxford ;  was  fellow  of  New  College,  were  defeated  with  heavy  loss. 

Oxford;   studied   law;   and   after   several   years  Hilreis,   mll'res,   or   Hilrei,   a   Portuguese 

in    journalism,   part   of   the   time    on   the   Pall  coin   and  the   unit  of   account  in   Portugal     A 

iiatl  Gaeelle,  became  private   secretary  to   Mr.  thousand  reis  is  one  milrei,  equal  to  $1.06.     In 

Goschen,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,   in   1887.  enumeration  the  figure  $  is  used  to  d«iote  the 

From   1889  to   1892   he  was   under-secretary   of  thousandth    place,    thus    one    milrei    is    written 

state  for  finance  in  Egypt;  in  1892  became  chair-  i$ooo.     The   colon    marks   the   place   of   contir^ 

man  of  the   Board  of  Inland   Revenue;  and  in  (one  million  reis),  the  period  the  place  of  thou 

1897  was  appointed  to  the  double  post  of  high  sands  of  millions. 

commissioner  *or   South  Africa  and  governor  MH'roy,    Robert   Huston,    American    sol- 

of  ape  Colony.    He  still  holds  the  former  post.  ji„.  ,,.  Washington  County,  Ind.,  II  June  1816: 

In  1900  he  became  admm.srEtor  of  the  Trans-  ^    ^^     jje  was  graduated  from  Norwich  Uni- 

vaal  and  Orange  River  colonies,  of  which  he  'J^  ^      ;„  ,g|    ^^j  j^^^.^j  j„  ,1,,  Mexican 


s  made  governor  in  1902.    He  took  a  prom- 


versity,  Vt.,  in  1843  and  s 

'"       "''  "     'hich  he  studied  law  £ 


part_in  all  negotiations  with  the  Boers  ,  ^^j  ,„  j^^  ^ar  in  1849.  In  185k 
before,  during,  and  after  the  war._  He  was  made  ^p  oin„d  justice  of  th7  8th  judicial 
n.C.B.  and  harnn  in   looi   and  viscount  in   1002.      "ci'-' ""■"     J"'""-'-     "  J    "        ■ 


G.C.B.  and  baron  in  1901  and  viscount  in  1902, 


t  of   Indiana.     When  the   Civil   War  broke 


„  -  ""■'  of  much  culture,  and  wrote  '.luigland  p„,  j,^  organized  a  company  of  volunteers  and 

in  Hgypt-    (1892).  ^^^  mustered   into  service  as  colonel,  later  re- 

MUnes,    mllz,    RicliaTd    Honckton.      See  ceiving   the    rank   of   brigadier- general,   and   in 

Houghton,  Richard  Mokckton  Milnes.  1862  was  made  major-general    In  1863  he  wa» 

MUo,  mi'Io  (Mft.,),  ancient  Greek  ath-  engaged  in  battle  with  a  superior  force  under' 
!ete  He  was  a  native  of  Crotona  in  Magna  General  1-ec  and  after  a  gallant  fight  of  three 
Gnecia,  Italy,  and  celebrated  for  his  great  d^y^'  .duration  was  compeiied  to  retreat.  An 
strength.  He  bore  off  the  prize  six  times  in  the  'nyest.gation  of  his  conduct  followed,  which  re- 
Olympic  games,  and  on  an  equal  number  of  s^'ted  favorably  for  Milroy,  who,  tiowevef, 
cessions  at  the  Pythiaa  He  was  appointed  resigned  in  1865,  .  He^s  trustee  of  the  Wabash 
to  command  an  army  against  the  Sybarites,  and  &  Erie  railroad  in  1868,  in  1868-74  was  super- 
at  th=  battle  at  the  Crathis,  5"  b.c,  his  great  intend"'  °f  }n6vin  mMevi  m  Washington 
strength  is  said  by  Diodorus  to  have  given  the  Territory  and  in  1874-85  Indian  agent 
Tictory  to  the  Crofonians.  Many  anecdotes  are  MJltiadeB,  mil-ti'a-d6i,  Athenian  general: 
related  of  him.  He  once  carried  a  heifer  of  d.489B-C.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  Philaidcs, 
four  years  to  the  sacrifice  on  his  shoulders,  and,  after  being  archon  at  Adiens  in  524,  in- 
killed  it  with  a  blow  of  his  fist,  and  afterward,  herited  a  minor  principality  in  the  Chersoaesw 
it  is  added,  ate  the  whole  of  it  on  one  day.  in  518.  He  governed  well  there;  accompanied 
His  death  is  characteristically  related.  When  Darius  against  the  Scythians  in  515 ;  and  being 
enfeebled  by  age  he  attempted  to  rend  <^«n  the  left  at  the  bridge  across  the  Danube  urged  iH 
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destruction  in  order  that  Greece  m'^ht  thus  be 

rid  of  a  possible  Persian  enemy.  T  'iis  plan  was 
vetoed  by  Histtteus,  another  Greek  tyrant.  In 
403  he  left  his  kingdom  (or  fear  of  the  Persians, 
and  upon  their  invasion  of  Greece  in  490  became 
one  of  the  ten  generals  of  the  Athenian  army. 
Each  of  the  other  generals  retired  in  Miltiades' 
favor,  but  he  refused  to  lead  the  army  until  his 
own  day  of  command  came.  Then  he  wou  the 
great  battle  of  Marathon,  routing  the  Persian 
knd  forces.  The  victorious  general  in  the  next 
year  asked  the  state  of  Athens  for  a  fleet  of 
70  ships,  fiot  his  request,  but  did  not  explain 
that  he  wished  to  punish  the  people  of  Paros, 
and,  when  bis  expedition  failed  and  its  purpose 
was  known,  he  was  impeached,  fined  50  talents, 
and  imprisoned  for  lack  of  ability  to  pay.  He 
died  in  prison  of  a  wound  got  at  Paros. 

MiltiadcB,  also  called  Melchiades,  Pope  or 
bishop  of  Rome  from  2  July  310  to  10  or  11 
Jan.  314.  He  is  best  known  as  having  sat  as 
presiding  officer  at  a  synod  consisting  al  first  of 
fiTC  bishops,  then  of  20  bishops,  held  at  Rome  in 
313,  by  desire  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  to 
hear  a  petition  from  the  Traditones  or  Catholics 
in  North  Africa  who  had,  on  demand  of  the 
Emperor  Diocletian,  given  up  their  sacred  books 
and  thus,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  resisted 
the  demand,  forfeited  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  church  membership.  The  action  of  the 
Traditones  split  the  Church  into  two  bitter  fac- 
tions, a  condition  that  was  not  suppressed  until 
several  synods  and  other  courts,  of  which  the 
Roman  synod  was  one,  had  effectually  quekhed 
the  movement  by  denying  the  pleas  of  the 
Traditones  on  every  occasion.  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  early  history  of  Miltiades,  except 
that  he  was  bom  in  Africa,  and  the  date  of  his 
death  is  uncertain. 

Hiltitx,  Karl  Von,  German  ecclesiastic: 
b.  about  1490;  d.  about  1529.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  nobleman  of  Saxony,  entered  upon  a  cler- 
ical career  as  priest  and  subsequently  entered 
the  Church  as  Canon  of  Mainz,  Treves  and 
Meissen.  By  favor  of  Pope  Leo  X,  after  ap- 
pointment as  a  papal  notary  in  1515,  he  was 
chosen  by  that  pontiff  to  confer  with  Luther, 
then  very  troublesome  to  the  Church  author- 
ities, also  with  Frederick,  the  Wise,  of  Saxony, 
Luther's  protector.  The  sale  of  indulgences  had 
been  condemned  by  Lulher  and  Miltitz  was  dis- 
patched to  the  scene  of  Luther's  activity  with  a 
view  to  pacification.  The  whole  subject  was 
earnestly  discussed  and  as  an  outcome  of  the 
conference,  Luther  promised  to  submit  and 
possibly  recant  his  hercdical  opinions.  Later 
meetings  between  the  SaxOn  priest  and  Mil- 
titz took  place  at  Altenberg,  Licbenwerda  and 
Nichtenberg,  but  the  triumph  of  the  Pope's 
envoy  was  annulled  by  the  receipt  of  a  Papal 
bull  of  denunciation  before  the  conference  came 
to  an  ending.  Miltitr  was  subsequently  sent  to 
discipline  Tetzel,  the  priest  who  had  aroused 
Luther's  ire  and  denounced  him  as  being  both 
indiscreet  and  unclerical.  Miltitz  died,  it  is  sup- 
posed, by  drowning  when  on  his  way  back  to 
the  Vactican. 

Hilton.  John,  English  poet:  b.  London  9 
Dec.  1608;  d.  London  8  Nov.  1674.  He  was  the 
■on  of  John  Milton  (d.  1647),  a  prosperous  and 
cultivated  scrivener  with  marked  leanings  to 
Faritanisut,  and   Sarah  Jeffrey    (d,    1637),  of 


whom  little  is  known.  The  pair  had  six  chil- 
dren, three  of  whom  came  to  maturity.  The 
eldest  of  these  was  Anne,  mother  of  the  infant 
girl  upon  whom  Milton  wrote  his  elegy,  <0 
fairest  flower,  no  sooner  blown  than  blasted;'  of 
Edward  Phillips,  author  of  'Theatmm  Poet- 
anim,>  and  of  the  hack-writer.  John  Phillips, 
both  of  whom  Milton  taught  She  married  tor 
her  second  husband  Thomas  A^r.  John,  the 
poet,  was  the  second  of  the  Miltons'  surviving 
children.  The  youngest  was  Christopher  (1615- 
1693),  who  became  a  loyalist  and  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  was  knighted  and  made  a  judge 
by  James  H, 

Milton  was  bom  in  Bread  street,  Cheapside. 
at  the  sign  of  the  Spread  Eagle,  where  his 
father  conducted  his  business.  The  elder  Milton 
was  a  talented  organist  and  composer,  who  is 
said  to  have  tr.ught  his  son  to  play  the  organ, 
and  to  have  made  his  house  the  resort  of  the 
best  musicians  of  the  day.  John  was  beautiful 
in  childhood,  and  soon  showed  literary  and 
scholarly  proclivities.  He  was  at  first  taught  at 
home  by  Thomas  Young,  afterward  a  noted 
Puritan  clergyman,  to  whom  he  addressed  his 
fourth  Latin  elegy.  Then  he  attended  Saint 
Paul's  school  under  the  two  Alexander  Gills, 
profiting  from  the  classical  acquirements  of  the 
elder.  Here  he  formed  the  most  memorable  of 
his  friendships,  that  with  Charles  Diodati,  the 
son  of  an  Italian  Protestant  who  had  settled  in 
London  as  a  physician.  He  spent  between  four 
and  five  years  at  this  school,  straining  his  eyes 
with  study,  learning  five  languages,  and  reading 
much  poetry,  especially  that  of  Spenser,  whom 
he  later  acknowledged  as  a  master,  and  Joshua 
Sylvester's  (q.  v.)  uncouth  translation  of  Du- 
Bartas,  which  had  a  slightly  deleterious  influ- 
ence upon  his  own  early  poetical  compositions. 
Metrical  paraphrases  of  Psalms  CXIV  and 
CXXXVI,  preserved  by  Milton,  furnish  speci- 
mens of  his  juvenile  accomplishments. 

On  9  April  162^  he  matriculated  as  a  pen- 
sioner of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  his  tutor 
being  William  Chappell,  a  religious  contro- 
versialist, afterward  Bishop  of  Cork.  With 
this  tutor  Mitton  had  some  unexplained  trouble. 
which  apparently  led  to  a  short  rustication  and 
to  his  transfer  to  another  tutor.  The  interlin- 
eation in  the  manuscript  of  Aubrey's  sketch  of 
the  poet  to  the  effect  that  Chappell  "whipt*  his 
most  famous  pupil  may  refer  to  some  sort  of 
personal  encounter,  or  else  may  represent  anti- 
Puritan  gossip. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  from  later  references 
to  Cambridge  in  his  writings,  that  Milton,  al- 
though he  was  honored  for  his  character  and 
his  scholarship,  and  was  several  times  selected  to 
represent  his  college  as  a  public  speaker,  had  no 
great  respect  for  the  university's  methods  and 
ideals.  His  beauty  of  person  and  his  chaste  life 
gained  him  the  nickname  of  'the  lady,*  and  he 
seems  to  have  formed  no  special  friendships 
with  such  promising  undergraduates  of  other 
colleges  as  Thomas  Randolph  (q.  v.)  and  Ed- 
mund Waller  (q.  v.),  his  seniors,  or  with  John 
Qeveland  (q.  v.),  the  satirist,  and  Henry  More 
(q.  v.),  the  Platonisf,  junior  members  of  his 
own  college.  This  aloofness  from  his  fellows 
and  his  apparent  inability  to  lind  inspiring  per- 
sonalities among  his  instructors  probably  in- 
creased his  absorption  in  his  studies  and  en- 
couraged him  to  correspond  in  Latin  with  Dio- 
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dati,  then  at  Oxford,  as  well  as  to  compose 
poetry,  in  both  Latin  and  English,  not  incon- 
siderable in  quantity  and  extraordinarily  good 
in  quality.  <On  the  Morning,  of  Christ's  Na- 
tivity' (1639)  is  the  crowning  performance  of 
this  period  and,  despite  some  youthful  defects  of 
fantastic  extravagance,  is  one  of  the  few  really 
great  odes  in  our  literature.  Less  excellent  but 
still  memorable  are  the  lines  on  Shakespeare 
*.  630).  the  sonnet  'On  his  Having  Arrived  at 
the  Age  of  Twenty- Three,'  and  'An  Epitaph 
on  the  Marchioness  of  Winchester.' 


36  March  1629,  and  his  master's  3  July  1632.  He 
teils  us  that  the  college  authorities  would  have 
been  gUd  if  he  could  have  continued  to  reside 
with  them  —  probably  as  a  fellow.  His  design 
had  been  to  take  orders  in  the  church ;  but  the 
high-church  reaction,  which  Archbishop  Laud 
was  fostering,  was  obnoxious  to  him,  and  he  was 
unwilling  to  come  under  the  control  of  that 
masterful  prelate.  Theological  difficulties  and 
objections  to  an  elaborate  ritual  do  not  seem  to 
have  weighed  greatly  with  him  at  this  time  — 
certainly  not  to  such  a  degree  as  the  natural 
aversion  of  a  proud  and  liberty-loving  spirit  to 
submit  to  the  restraints  imposed  by  an  ecclesi- 
astical organization  dominated  by  a  zealot  No 
other  profession  specially  attracting  him  — 
though  there  are  hints  that  he  thought  of  the 
law  —  he  gave  himself  up  to  reading  and  study, 
with  the  hope  that  he  might  later  compose 
something  the  world  "would  not  willtngty  let 
die."  As  this  meant  that  for  several  years  he 
must  be  a  charge  upon  his  father,  the  latter 
surely  deserved  the  thanks  conveyed  to  him  in 
the  Latin  poem  entitled  'Ad  Patrem,'  and  he 
should  be  considered  one  of  the  most  farseeing 
of  parents. 

From  July  1632  to  April  1638  Milton  lived 
at  his  father's  semi-suburban  residence  at  Hor- 
ton,  in  Buckinghamshire.  He  visited  London 
to  purchase  books  and  to  take  lessons  in  mathe- 
matics and  music ;  but  he  doubtless  found  his 
chief  imerest  at  home  in  studying  the  classics 
and  French  and  Italian  literature,  and  in  enjoy- 
ing the  beauties  of  the  country  around  him.  His 
occupations  and  ideals  seem  to  be  described  in 
th^  companion  poems  'L'AUegro'  and  'II  Pen- 
seroso,'  which  are  generally  assigned  to  the 
second  half  of  1632;  unless,  indeed,  these  idyllic 
pieces,  contrasting  as  they  do  two  varieties  of 
temperament  and  modes  of  life,  represent  the  per- 
plexed state  of  his  mind  when  he  was  choosing 
between  a  secnlar  and  an  ecclesiastical  career, 
and  belong  to  a  slightly  earlier  period.  To  the 
Horlon  epoch  we  certainly  owe  three  of  the 
most  notable  of  his  so-called  'Minor  Poems'  — 
the  songs  and  rhymed  speech  entitled  'Arcades,' 
tho  masque  'Comus,'  and  the  pastoral  elegy 
'Lycidas.'  The  first  named  was  part  of  an  en- 
tertainment given  before  the  Countess-dowager 
of  Derby  at  Harefield  in  1633  or  1634.  The 
music  for  this  was  furnished  by  the  composer 
Henry  Lawes  (q.  v),  a  friend  of  Milton's  family, 
and  their  copartnership  in  the  slighter  perform' 
ance  probably  led  to  their  association  in  pro- 
viding a  masque  for  the  celebration  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  Ear!  of  Bridgewater  upon  his 
duties  as  president  of  the  council  of  Wales. 
'Comus,'  as  the  masque  has  been  called  without 
Milton's  authorization,  was  probably  performed 


in  the  great  hall  of  Ludlow  Castle  on  Michael- 
mas-night (29  September)  1634.  So  many  of 
Lawes's  friends  asked  afterward  to  b..  allowed  to 
read  it  that  the  composer  had  an  edition  pub- 
lished anonymously  in  1637.  From  that  day  to 
this  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  admired  of 
English  poems,  and  whatever  its  defects  of  con- 
struction, it  is  unsurpassed  as  an  idealistic 
presentation  of  the  power  and  charm  of  personal 
purity.  The  year  that  'Comus'  was  printed 
saw  also  the  writing  of  'Lycidas,'  which  has 
been  pronounced  by  Tennyson  to  be  a  *touch- 
s  one  of  poetic  taste"  and  by  Dr,  Johnson  to  be 
a  poem  which  no  man  would  pretend  to  enjoy 
if  he  did  not  know  that  Milton  was  its  author. 
This  elegy  was  first  published  in  1638  in  a  vol- 
ume of  academic  tributes  to  Edward  Kin^,  a  suc- 
cessful rival  of  Milton's  for  a  fellowship,  who 
was  drowned  in  the  Irish  channel  in  August 
|6'>?.  The  apparent  absence  of  ^reat  personal 
interLst  on  the  part  of  the  poet  in  his  subject, 
and  the  decreased  toleration  of  the  conventions 
of  pastoral  poetry,  probably  account  for  much 
of  the  adverse  criticism  'Lycidas'  has  received; 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  Milton  could 
have  attained  the  requisite  sinceritj[  of  utterance 
by  centering  his  thoughts  and  emotions  upon  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  church  in  the  death  of  so 
promising  a  clergyman,  and  that  such  consum* 
mate  art  of  versitication  and  diction  as  'Lycidas' 
displays  and  such  a  felicitous  adaptation  of  a 
time-honored  form  of  poetry  to  comparatively 
modern  uses  should  render  a  poem,  which  a 
series  of  competent  judges  has  pronounced  a 
masterpiece,  unamenable  to  the  censure  of  the 
catholic  reader.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  it  seems  somewhat  tuicritical  10 
rank,  as  is  often  done,  these  poems  of  the  young 
poet  of  Horton,  admirable  but  still  not  mag- 
nificent in  scope  above  the  sublime  masterpieces 
which  gave  Milton  his  place  among  the  supreme 
poets  of  the  world.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable 
that  if  Milton  had  died  immediately  after  writ- 
ing 'Lycidas,*  his  name  would  now  be  widely 
known  outside  the  English-speaking  nations. 

In  1638,  after  his  mother's  death,  Milton, 
through  his  father's  generosity,  was  enabled  to 
take  a  foreign  tour  in  a  style  befitting  a  gentle- 
man. At  Paris  he  met  Grotius  (q.  v.),  tut  he 
did  not  like  the  city  and  passed  soon  into  Italy, 
going  by  sea  from  Nice  to  Leghorn.  He  spent 
about  a  year  on  the  peninsula,  two  visits  of 
some  two  months  each  being  given  to  Florence, 
where  he  made  friends  among  men  of  culture, 
and  impressed  them  by  his  accomplishments, 
both  in  the  classics  and  m  Italian.  In  Rome  his 
outspoken  protestantism  almost  got  him  into 
trouble.  At  Naples  he  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  the  aged  Marquis  Manso.  the  protector  of 
Tasso  and  Marini,  to  whom  he  addressed  some 
Latin  verses  important  as  showing  that  he  was 
planning  an  epic  upon  King  Arthur.  Here  he 
abandoned  his  intention  of  visiting  Sicily  and 
Greece,  since  the  political  news  from  England 
was  too  disturbing  to  allow  a  patriot  to  wander 
far  from  home.  He  made  a  leisurely  return, 
was  in  Geneva  early  in  July  l63g,  where  he 
probably  heard  of  the  death  of  Diodati,  and 
landed  in  England  toward  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  literary  memorials  of  the  tour  consist 
of  a  few  fluent  Italian  sonnets  and  a  canzone 
(which  afford  shadowy  evidence  of  a  love  afFaif 
with  a  young  lady  of  Bologna),  and  some  Latis 
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singer,  LeonoraBaroni.  Ttfilion  does  not 
to  have  profited  greatly  from  what  he  saw  of  the 
treasures  of  plastic  art,  but  his  contact  with 
historic  places  and  with  the  natural  beauties  of 
Italy,  and  his  association  with  great  men,  of 
whom  Galileo,  whom  be  met  St  Florence,  is  the 
most  illustrious,  must  have  broadened  and 
deepened  his  capacities  of  thought  and  feeling. 
With  the  close  Of  his  journey  and  the  coraposi- 
''n  of  what  is  practically  his  last,  and  plainly 


Damon  is,'     Milton's     first    period     ends.      The 


pose  of  the  PuritMi,  gives  ^ace  -- 

controversialist,  the  zealous.  leformer  in  Church 
and  State,  the'idealistic  partisaa  The  poet  is 
not  entirely  swallowed  up  in  the  prose  man,  but 
he  is  nearly  submerged. 

On  his  return  to  England  Milton  took  lodg- 
ings in  Saint  Bride's  Churchyard  and  /began  to 
tutor  the  two  children  of  his  sister  by  her  first 
marriage,  Edward  and  John  Phillips.  Then  he 
moved  to  a  house  in  Aldersgate  street,  where 
his  nephews  boarded  with  him.  Here  he  lived 
the  life  of  an  abstemious  student  and  developed 
and  practised  the  stimulating,  though  rather 
visionary,  educational  theories  later  outlined  in 
his  letter  to  Hardib  (June  '6u).  In  1643  he 
received  a  few  more  pupils,  and  he  continued  to 
play  the  part  of  schoolmaster  until  the  autumn 
of  1647,  when  his  father's  death  apparently  left 
him  in  fairly  comfortable  circumstances. 

Meanwhile  he  had  been  giving  earnest  of  his 
literary  and  scliolarly, ambitions., and  of .  his  in- 
terest  in  public  aSairs,  which  were  fapidly  ap- 
proaching chaos.  He  planned  to  write  .  some 
poem  on  a  noble  scale,  whether  a  tragedy  or 
an  epic,  and  he  made  a  list  of  nearly  a  hundred 

fissible  subjects,  chosen  from  sacred  and  early 
nglish  history.  At  the  head  of  this  were  four 
entries  which  show  that  the  theme  of  'Paradise 
Lost,*  to  be  treated  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
tragedy,  was  theii  uppermost  in  his  mind.  There 
were  also  two  entnes  dealing  with  the  stoty  of 
Samson,  one  of  which  later  bore  fruit  in  'Sara- 
son  Agonistes.'  But  the  times  were  not  propi- 
tious to  poetical  composition,  and  for  nearly  20 
years  Milton  wrote  only  occasional  sonnets  and 
scraps  of  verse,  besides  some  rather  astonish- 
ingly doggerel  versions  of  Psalms.  In  1645, 
however,  he  collected  his  somewhat  scanty  tale 


Tonson  or  the  Moxon  of  the  day.  It 
have  made  much  less  impression  on  readers  than 
the  collection  of  Waller's  poeins  issued  the 
same  year.  He  also  worked  upon  tasks  in  keep- 
ing with  his  duties  as  schoolmaster,  such  as  his 
'History  of  Britain,'  to  the  Norman  conquest, 
not  published  until  1670,  and,  probably,  his  'Ac- 
cidence commenc't  Grammar'  (i66g)  and 
'Artis  Logicae  Plenior  Institutio  ad  P.  Remi 
Melhodum  concinnata'   {1670). 

His  prose  writings  practically  began  in  the 
summer  of  1641  with  his  'Of  Reformation 
Touching  Church  Discipline  in  England.;  At- 
tacks had  been  made  in  the  Long  Parliament 
tlpon  the  episcopal  system,  and  the  Bishop  of 
&eter  Clater  of  Norwich),  Joseph  Hall  <q.  v.), 
long  since   famous  as  a  satirist,  had  published 


a  defense  of  his  order  and  a  remonstrance  to 
Parliament,  which  had  drawn  forth  a  reply  from 
five  Puritan  divines  iinder  the  pen-name 
;'bmectymnuus'  formed  from  their  initials.  The 
•t'  and  the  "y"  of  this  uncouth  compound  were 
furnished  by  Milton's  former  tutor,  Thomas 
Young,  who  is  probably  responsible  for  his 
pupil's  throwing  himself  into  the  fray.  Hall 
replied  to  'Smectymnuus'  and  secured  the  sup- 
port of  the  learned  Archbishop  Usher  (q.  v.), 
and  the  five  Puritans  vindicated  themselves. 
Milton's  was  the  sixth  pamphlet  of  the  series 
and  between  May  1641  and  April  1642  he  con- 
tributed four  others — 'Prelatical  Episcopacy' 
{June  1641,3  reply  to  Usher) ;  'Animadversions 
upon  the  Remonstrant's  Defense  against  Smec- 
tymnuus'  (July  1641,  a  bitter,  point  by  poiid 
answer  to  Hall's  reply  to  'Smectymnnus') ; 
'The  Reason  of  Church -government  urged 
against  Prelaty'  (about  February  1641-42,  I11 8 
most  weighty  and  dignified  argument  a^inst 
the  episcopal  system)  ;  and  'Apology  against  a 
Pamphlet  called  A  Modest  Confutation  of  Anim- 
adversions upon  the  Remonstrant  against  Smec- 
tymnuus'  (March  l6l^I-42,  a  reply  to  the  pam- 
phlet, whose  title  is  included  in  his  own  title, 
which  was  apparently  the  work  of  Hall  and  his 
son,  and  was  certainly  a  personal  attack,  the 
grossness  of  which  largely  extenuated  the  fierce- 
ness of  Milton's  retort;. 

Of  these  five  anti-prelatical  tracts,  none  of 
which  is  of  great  length,  the  first  and  third  have 
most  value  in  themselves,  because  they  have  a 
broad  basis  in  history,  philosophy,  and  theology, 
and  thus  afford  proofs  of  Milton's  learning  and 
of  his  powers  as  an  ideaUstic  controversialist. 
The  three  others  too  frequently  givq  unpleasant 
evidence  that  Milton  was  an  Jmost  unrivalled 
master  of  personal  invective.  'The  chief  value 
of  the  entire  series  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  con- 
tain much  nobly  conceived  and  expressed  auto- 
biographical information,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
most  sonorously  harmonious  prose  to  be  found 
in  any  literature — for  example,  the  closing  par- 
agraphs of  the  first  tract  In  general,  their  cum- 
brous style,  their  involved  arguments,  and  their 
antiquated  subject-matter  make  them  difficult 
reading  to  all  save  professed  Miltonians;  but, 
wben  their  many  merits  are  duly  weighed  and 
the  standards  of  17th  century  controversy  are 
borne  in  mind,  it  seems  scarcely  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  they  combine  with  Milton's  other 
works  in  prose  and  verse  to  give  his  fame  3 
broader  foundation  than  is  probably  possessed 
by  any  other  English  writer. 

The  pamphleteer  and  poet  appears  to  have 
determined  deliberately  that  he  could  do  his 
country  more  good  by  writing  on  subjects  of 
public  concern  than  by  entering  the  army.  It 
was  doubtless  a  wise  decision.  This  can  hardly 
be  said  of  his  resolve  to  marrj".  In  the  spring 
of  1643  he  took  a  mysterious  journey  into  Ox- 
fordshire—  possibly  to  collect. a  debt  owed  him 
by  a  cavalier  named  Richard  Powell.  A  few 
weeks  later  he  returned  to  London  with  this 
gentleman's  17-year-old  daughter  Mary  as  hi» 
bride.  Of  the  wooing  and  the  reasons  for  the 
marriage  nothing  is  known.  The  bride  is  .'iaid 
to  have  remained  with  Milton  a  month  and  then, 
finding  her  life  dull,  to  have  gone  back  to  her 
father  with  the  promise  that  she  would  return 
to  her  husband  by  the  end  of  September.  She 
failed  to  keep  her  promise  and  Milton  sent  a 
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messenger  for  her,  who  was  unpleasantly  tractive  dau^ter  of  a  Dr.  Davis  particularly  to 
treated  by  her  family.  Then  the  irate  husband  his  credit  This  rumor  and  the  financial  distress 
declared  he  would  never  receive  her,  and  wrote  of  her  royalist  family  seem  to  have  brought  Mrs, 
hia  first  tract  on  divorce.  Such  is  the  story  Milton  to  terms.  She  suddenly  appeared  before 
given  by  Edward  Phillips.  There  is  an  extant  her  husband  while  he  was  visiting  at  a  neigh- 
copy  of  the  divorce  tract,  however,  which  is  bar's,  begged  his  pardon,  and  was  taken  back, 
marked  I  Aug.  1643  —  and,  unless  this  is  a  mis-  The  united  couple  took  a  larger  house  in  the 
take,  we  are  forced  to  believe  that  Milton  was  Barbican^  and  the  school  was  somewhat  en- 
pleading  for  liberty  to  break  the  chains  of  matri-  larged.  Between  July  1646  and  May  1652  three 
mony  at  a  time  when,  according  to  precedent,  he  daughters  and  a  son  were  born  to  them,  the  boy 
should  have  regarded  them  as  strings  of  roses,  dying  in  infancy.  The  mother  died  not  long 
Such  an  idealist  might  have  expressed  such  after  the  birth  of  her  last  child.  Meanwhile  her 
Tiews  without  reference  to  his  own  experiences  father  and  mother,  with  some  of  their  children, 
and  desires,  but  it  is  hard  to  divest  one's  self  had  been  obliged  to  live  with  Milton,  and  money 
of  the  belief  that  in  this  instance  the  wish  was  troubles  had  arisen,  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at 
the  father  of  the  theory.  It  is  almost  certain  Another  house  had  also  been  taken  —  in  High 
that,  whether  or  not  there  was  between  the  pair  Holbom  —  and  the  school  had  been  given  up. 
a  suddenly  discovered  incompatibility  of  tem-  During  these  ^ears  Milton  seems  to  have 
perament,  each  had  reason  to  regret  the  alii-  grown  as  radical  in  his  ecclesiastical  and  politi- 
ance,  Milton  because  he  had  too  young  and  cal  views  as  he  apparently  was  in  his  educa- 
fiigh^  a  partner,  his  wife  because  her  Puritan  lional  theories  and  in  his  domestic  economy, 
husband,  twice  as  old  as  herself,  was  too  serious  He  sympathized  with  the  army  against  the 
and  self-absorbed.  In  the  absence  of  evidence  Parliament,  with  the  Independents  against  the 
it  is  idle  to  discuss  the  suggestion  that  the  bride  Presbyterians,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  ap- 
resolved  to  be  one  in  name  only.  prove  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  His  loosely 
In  'The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce  reasoned  'Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates* 
Restored,  to  the  Good  of  Both  Sexes,*  Milton  appeared  within  two  weeks  of  that  event  and 
took  the  advanced  stand  that  'obstinate  incom-  was  probably  the  cause  of  his  speedy  appoinl- 
patlbility  of  mind  or  temper  between  husband  ment  as  Latin  Secretary  to  the  Council  of  State 
and  wife  is  as  lawful  a  ground  for  divorce  as  at  a  salary  of  about  izgo  (March  1649-50).  His 
infidelity*  (Masson).  He  argued  with  his  usual  main  task  was  the  translation  of  despatches  in- 
idealistic  fervor  and  showed  plainly  that  no  man  tended  for  foreign  governments,  but  he  had  also 
could  have  a  higher  conception  of  true  marriage  *o  answer  attacks  made  on  the  home  govem- 
than  he ;  but  he  was  singularly  blind  to  the  ment,  and,  ironically  enough,  to  act  as  a  sort  of 
weight  of  the  sociological  objections  to  his  censurer  of  the  press.  He  was  given  official 
theory.  His  views  naturally  met  with  adverse  apartments  in  Scotland  Yard  was  expected  to 
criticism  and  he  expanded  them  in  a  second  edi-  be  present  at  audiences  of  foreign  envoys,  ip 
tion  under  his  own  name  (Feb.  1643-44).  In  July  ?^°^>  lield  a  post  of  considerable  dignity  and 
1644  he  published,  a  less  interesting,  but  far  from  importance. 

feeble,  tract  entitled  "The  Judgment  of  Martin         The  first  of  his  official  publications  was  his 

Bucer  on  Divorce.'    Then  he  was  denounced  be-  'Obsen'ations>  on  the  Articles  of  Peace  between 

fore  Parliament,  which  decreed  that  a  licensing  Ormonde    and    the    Irish    rebels    (May    1(40). 

ordinance  be  prepared  and  that  Milton  and  his  The  second  was    'Eikonoklastes,'   a  point  for 

printers  be  sought  for.     Nothing  further  hap-  point  answer  to  the  popular  'Eikon  Basilike,* 

pened,  so  far  as  the  bold  pamiJileteer  was  con-  supposed  to  he  the  last  meditations  of  Charles  I, 

cemed,    save   that   later  he    came    near   being  but  really,  it  would  seem,  the  work  of  Joha 

examined  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  he  Gauden    (q.    v.).      Milton's   answer,    which   ap- 

was  given  the  occasion  to  write  the  best  known  peared  in  October  1649,  is  perhaps  the  strongest 

and  most  uniformly  excellent  of  his  prose  works,  of  his  controversial  pamphlets,  but  it  is  now 

his   eloquent    'Areopagitica,  or   Speech   for   the  mainly  known  for  its  exposure  of  a  plagiarism 

Liberty  of  Unlicensed   Printing'    (Nov.    1644).  by  Gauden  from  Sidney's  "Arcadia'  and  for  the 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Parliament  he  ad-  over-emphasized  evidence  it  alTords  of  Milton's 

dressed  so  boldly  with  arguments,  not  absolutely  increasing     Puritanism     in     matters     of    taste, 

liberal,  but  far  in  advance  of  his  times,  had  no  Another  answer  to  a  more  important  book  waa 

opportunity   to    listen    to    Milton's    own    voice,  the    'Defensio    Pro    Populo    Anglicano,'    pub- 

which,   however,   in   a   metaphorical   sense   has  lished  in  or  about  March  1650  to  counteract  the 

since  echoed  in  every  legislative  hall  of  every  effect   produced    by    the    'Defensio    Regia    pro 

free  people.     It  is  probable  that  he  had  friends  Carolo  !.,>  which  the  learned  Salmasius  (Claude 

in  Parliament  who  blocked  the  measures  taken  de  Saumaise,  professor  at  Leyden)  had  written 

to  call  him  to  account,  and  that  in  a  less  turbu-  at  the  instigation  of  Charles  II.    Milton's  book 

lent  period  he  might  have  paid  dearly  for  his  gave  him  a  continental  reputation,  for  it  was 

rashness.    As  it  was,  he  had  the  dubious  honor  generally  felt  that  he  had  shown  himself  to  be 

of  having  a  group  of  adherents  named  after  him,  a  match  for  Salmasius   (q.  v.)   as  a  writer  of 

and  he  published  without  molestation  two  more  Latin,  and  more  than  a  match  as  a  scurrilous 

tracts  on  divorce— "Tetrachordon,  or  Exposi-  controversialist.     Such  a  reputation  was,  how- 

tions   upon   the   four   chief   places   in   Scripture  ever,  but  a  slight  recompense  for  the  loss  of  his 

which  treat  of  marriage'   (March  1644-45).  aid  sight,  which  was  partly  due  to  Ms  persisting  to 

*Colasterion :  a  Reply  to  a  Nameless  Answer  labor  on  this  book  as  a  patriotic  task  despite  the 

Against    the    Doctrine    and   Discipline    of   Di-  warnings  of  his  physicians.  The  glaucoma,  from 

vorce,'  (March  1644-45).    The  temper  displayed  which  he  seems  to  have  suffered,  would  probably 

in  the  latter  pamphlet  was  not  calculated  to  have  ended  in  blindness  in  any  event,  but  the 

allay  the  hostile  criticism  that  assailed  him,  nor  sublimity  of  the  poet's  patriotic  self-sacrifice  it 

was  the  rumor  that  he  was  courting  the  at-  scarcely  lessened  by  this  fact 
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Milton's  n«xt  book  .  was  his  'Defensio 
Secunda*  (May  1654),  a  reply  to  ao  invective 
by  Pater  Du  Moulin  which  had  been  edited  by  3 

Srofessor  in  Holland,  one  Alexander  Moms  or 
[ore,  *a  Frenchman  of  Scottish  descent*  Mil- 
ton mistook  the  editor  for  the  writer  and  over- 
whelmed him  with  abuse^  not  disdaining  to  rake 
tip  charges  of  sexual  misconduct  Moms  nat- 
urally but  unluckily  attempted  a  reply  and  was 
again  violently  assailed  by  Milton  in  his  ^Pro 
Se  Defenaio*  (August  1655).  Even  the  most 
devoted  Miltonian  must  regret  the  writing  of 
these  ^mo»  tracts,  although  the  former  does  con- 
tain interesting  passages  illustrative  of  its 
author's  life  and  political  ideals. 

Meanwhile  Milton  at  the  close  of  1651  had 
retnoTed  to  a  house  in  Petty  France,  West- 
minster. By  the  middle  of  1^3  he  was  wholly 
blind,  but  he  continued  with  the  help  of  as- 
sistants to  do  the  work  of  his  office  at  a  reduced 
salary.  The  most  important  despatches,  such  as 
those  of  Oomwell  protesting  against  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Vaudois,  were  still  intrusted  to 
hitn.  On  12  Nov.  1656  he  married  his  second 
wife,  Katherine  Woodcock,  who  died  15 
months  later  in  childbirth.  Milton  wrote  in  her 
memory  a  tine  sonnet,  imitated  from  an  Italian 
one,  but  beyond  this  testimony  to  her  worth 
little  is  known  of  her.  We  are  equally  ignorant 
of  the  way  his  house  —  with  a  blind  father  and 
three  small  daughters — was  conducted  during 
his  two  periods  of  widowerhood.  He  had  a 
small  circle  of  friends,  includitw  two  of  his  old 

Cpils,  Cyriac  Skinner  and  Henry  Lawrence, 
dy  Ranelagh,  and  Attdrew  Marvell  (q.  v.), 
the  last  named  of  whom  from  1657  to  1660  as- 
sisted him  in  his  duties  as  secretary.  Toward 
the  close  of  ihe  Protectorate  his  literary  work 
declined  to  the  writing  of  a  few  sdnnets  and 
the  pnblication  oi  two  or  three  ecclesiastical  and 
political  pamphlets,  which  are  important  chiefly 
as  showing  that  he  resisted  steadfastly  the  drift 
toward  monarchy  attd  an  estaMisbed  church.  It 
is  pathetic  to  find  him  at  the  end  of  Richard 
Cromwell's  short  r^ime  willing  to  preserve  re- 
publicanism in  name  only  provided  liberty  of 
conscience  could  be  secured.  His  projects  were 
chimerical  and  were  much  ridiculed,  the  nobility 
of  his  idealism  making  but  a  slight  appeal  in 
such  tumultous  times.  The  dashiug  of  his  hopes 
as  a  reformer  probably  led  his  thoughts  back, 
however,  to  the  channel  from  which  th^  had 
been  diverted  throughout  the  period  of  strife. 
From  about  165S  he  seems  to  have  meditated 
an  epic  poem  on  the  theme  of  'Paradise  Lost.' 
The  Stuarts  were  restored  to  their  kingdom  and 
Milton  to  his;  but,  while  we  may  be  grateful  for 
this,  we  need  scarcely,  with  Mark  Pattison,  view 
Milton's  controversial  period  as  so  many  lost 
years.  It  seems  better  to  agree  with  Dr.  Gar- 
nett  that  'Paradise  Lost'  would  not  be  the 
poem  it  is  if  Milton  had  not  been  allowed  to  de- 
velop his  powers  through  his  contact  with  men 
and  affairs. 

At  the  Restoration  Milton  went  into  hiding 
in  a  friend's  house.  Two  of  his  books  were 
burned  by  the  hangman,  but  in  some  unexplained 
way,  partly  no  doubt  through  the  influence  of 
Marvell,  he  was  not  exempted  from  the  benefits 
of  the  Act  of  Indemnity  (29  Aug.  1660).  Later 
he  was  arrested,  but  he  was  soon  released  and 
Ite  had  influence  enough  to  protest  vigorously 
against  being  required  to  pay  excessive  fees  to 


the  sergeant-at-arms  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mms.  His  immunity  from  punishment  caused 
much  cwmnent,  and  storieft  like  that  of  a  mock 
funeral  and  that  of  the  intervention  of  Sir 
William  D'Avenant  (q.  v.)  in  return  for  a 
previous  similar  intervention  by  Millon,  were 
probably  invented  to  account  for  what  seemed 
to  be  an  extraordinary  case  of  leniency  or  of 
forgetfuiness.  When  he  was  out  of  danger, 
Milton  took  a  house  in  Holbom  and  then  ia 
Jewin  street  The  loss  of  his  salary  and  of  some 
investments  doubtless  forced  him  to  lower  hit 
scale  of  living  and  also  prompted  him  to  look 
out  for  a  third  wife  who  would  manage  his 
home  better  than  his  eldest  daughter  did  In 
February  166^-63  he  married  Eliiabeth  Min- 
shuil,  who  seems  to  have  made  his  last  year* 
comfortable  in  a  house  in  Artillery  Walk,  Bun- 
hill  Fields. 

Not  long  after  this  last  marriage  he  appcan 
to  have  finished  'Paradise  Lost'  and,  with  some 
trouble,  to  have  secured  a  license  for  it  from 
Thomas  TomVyns,  chaplain  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  During  the  plague  of  1665  lie 
retired  to  Chalfont  St.  Giles  in  Buckingham- 
shire, and.  there  he  loaned  his  Quaker  friend. 
Thomas  Ellwood  (q.  v.),  the  complete  manu- 
scrift  of  the  great  epic  Ellwood  on  returning 
it  made  the  famous  remark  which  led  to  the 
writing  of  'Paradise  Regained:^  "Thou  hast 
said  much  here  of  Paradise  Lost,  but  what  hast 
thou  to  say  of  Paradise  Found?*  Itwas  not  until 
April  1667,  partly,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of 
the  fire  of  1666,  that  Milton  secured  a  publisher 
for  'Paradise  Lost'  Then  he  signed  a  contract 
with  Samuel  Symmons  by  which  the  latter  was 
to  pay  is  down  and  is  more  on  the  sale  of  each 
of  the  first  three  editions,  which  were  not 
to  exceed  1,500  copies  apiece.  This  is 
usually  referred  to  as  a  hard  bargain,  but  in 
view  of  Milton's  unpopularity,  the  length  and 
theme  of  his  poem,  and  his  innovation  in  the 
use  of  blank  verse,  it  seems  unfair  to  blame 
Symmons.  It  is  equally  tmfair  to  Milton's  con- 
temporaries to  maintain  that  Addison's  criti- 
cisms in  'The  Spectator*  first  showed  English. 
men  that  they  possessed  an  epic  poet  worthy  to 
rank  with  Homer  and  Virgil.  Six  editions 
had  been  published  before  the  close  of  the 
inh  century,  an  elaborate  Latin  commentary 
had  been  written  upon  it,  and  Dryden  and  Mar- 
vell had  extolled  it.  The  religious  nature  of  its 
themti  haa  always,  of  course,  given  it  a  standing 
somewhat  independent  of  its  consummate  poetic 
merits;  but  these,  especially  its  sublimity  and 
its  unrivalled  harmonies,  have  rarely  been  de- 
nied by  competent  critics  of  any  nationality,  and 
efforts  to  show  Milton's  excessive  indebtedness 
to  other  poets,  such  as  Andreini  and  Vondel, 
have  not  met  with  great  success.  That  'Para- 
dise Lost'  is  a  popular  poem  or  Milton  a  poet 
whose  genius  is  luigmdgingty  acknowledgfed  by 
all  cannot  be  majntained;  but  the  supreme  and 
isolated  greatness  of  both  seems  likely  to  escape 
serious  challenge.  When  'Paradise  Regained* 
was  finished  and  when  'Samson  Agonistes*  was 
written  cannot  be  accurately  determined.  They 
appeared  in  one  volume  in  1671,  and  probnbly 
represent  Milton's  last  creative  literary  labors. 
It  is  said  that  he  could  not  bear  to  have  'Para- 
dise Regained'  pronounced  inferior  to  'Para- 
dise Lost,'  a  fact,  if  fact  it  be,  which  has  been 
twisted  into  the  statement  that  he  piefafcd  tb* 
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poem  which  the  pablk  most  lystemattc^iy  neg- 
lect*, illus  is  scarcely  credible  since  the 
theme,  scope,  and  style  of  the  two  poems  are  so 
diSerent  as  to  render  comparison  rather  mean- 
ingless  save  with  regard  to  interest  and  to  the 
level  kept  by  the  poefs  imagination,  points  in 
which  the  superiority  of  'Paradise  Lost*  is 
manifest.  On  the  other  hand,  "Paradise  Re- 
gained* in  its  poised  nobility  and  its  artistic  use 
of  the  materials  furnished  by  the  Gospel  narra- 
tives of  the  Temptation  is  so  perfect  of  its 
kind  that  Milton's  indignation  at  hearing  it 
undervalued  is  easily  comprehended.  'Samson 
"Afonistes*  has  fared  better  at  the  hands  o* 
fntics  and  readers.  It  is  probably 'the  most  suc- 
cessful tragedy  of  the  Greek  type  ever  written 
by  an  English,  if  not  a  modem,  poet,  and  it  is 
certainly  lull  of  the  unquenchable  spirit  of  its 
author.  Samson  blind,  in  the  midst  of  his  ene- 
mies, the  victim  of  his  own  infatuation  for  a 
woman,  was  a  hero  with  whom  Milton,  of  all 
men,  could  thoroughly  sympathize. 

The  poet's  health  was  now  undermined  by 
the  gout,  and  he  devoted  hia  dosing  years  to 
tetting  his  miscellaneous  writings  before  the 
world  in  a  proper  shape.  Besides  the  academic 
publications  already  mentioned,  he  revised  his 
early  poems  in  1073,  adding  to  them  a  few 
youthful  pieces  and  some  of  his  later  sonnets, 
and  the  next  year  he  collected  his  Familiar 
Epistles,  with  his  College  Exercises.  On  8 
Nov.  1674  he  died  peacefully,  and  four  days 
later  he  was  buried  m  Saint  Giles,  Cripplegate, 
beside  his  father.  It  may  be  inferred  that  some 
ol  the  obloquy  once  heaped  Upon  him  had  been 
dissipated,  since  his  funeral  was  well  attended. 
Mis  daughters,  who  had  not  made  his  life  oleas- 
BHt,  and  whom  he  had  employed  as  readers  in 
languages  they  could  not  understand,  and  had 
not  educated  or  perhaps  ai^reciated  as  a  school- 
master and  man  of  such  refinement  might  havo 
been  expected  to  do,  disputed  with  bis  widoii 
the  terms  of  his  nnnctipative  will,  but  the  mat- 
ter was  finally  compromised.  The  widow  sur- 
vived till  1727.  a  date  at  which  all  trace  of  the 
Set's  descendants  through  certain  Oarkes  in 
dia  seems  to  have  been  lost.  The  grand- 
daughter for  whose  benefit  'Comus'  was  per- 
formed in  1750  had  buried  her  seven  children  in 
infancy.  Nor  was  the  poet's  progeny  short- 
lived only ;  it  appears  to  have  sunk  decidedly  in 
the  social  scale. 

From  the  portraits  and  descriptions  of  Mil- 
tOTi  it  may  be  gathered  that  he  was  somewhat 
short  and  well  made,  with  light  hair  and  clear- 
cut  features.  He  was  stately  in  his  manners, 
dressed  neatly,  was  temperate  and  methodical  in 
his  habits,  which  were  those  of  the  student 
rather  than  of  th«  artist,  although  he  kept  up 
his  music  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  on 
pleasant  terms  with  a  small  group  of  friends, 
and  was  accessible  to  foreigners  of  distinction. 
He  took  regular  exercise  and  indulged  in  an 
occasional  pipe.  Perhaps  his  only  striking  ec- 
centricity—  for  in  such  an  age  of  confusion  his 
religious  and  political  radicalism  should  not  ex- 
cite surprise  —  was  his  adoption  of  the  notion 
that  his  creative  genius  worked  freely  only  from 
the  ■Autumnal  Equinoctial  to  the  Vernal."  It 
is  at  least  fairly  certain  that  his  portical  powers 
were  not  so  distingnisbed  for  afDuence  as  for 
felicity  and  strength.  When  he  was  in  the  mood 
for  oomoMing  (in  his  latter  years)  he  seems  to 


have  stored  up  passages  in  his  memory  and  ta 
have  dictated  them  by  batches  of  zo  and  30 
lines  to  any  chance  amanuensis  he  oould  securci 
MUtoo's  position  in  English  literature,  as  set- 
tled by  popular  consent,  would  seem  to  be  not 
tar  below  Shakespeare  and  well  atxiveall  othef 
authors.  He  has  had  and  has  adverse  critics, 
however,  while  a  few  persons  would  place  him 
at  least  on  an  equality  with  Shakespeare  in 
grbatnesa.  As  a  conscious  poet  artist  he  has  not 
been  dearly  surpassed  in  the  literature  of  the 
world;  he  is  doubtless  the  consuminate  master 
of  the  sublime;  and  he'  has  few  equals  as  a 
writer  of  erudite  and  sonorous  prose.  As'  an 
exponent  of  idealism  in  conduct  he  is  almost  as 
memorable  as  he  is  in  his  function  of  poet;  as 


range  of  appeal  as  poet,  sdbolar,  patriot,  and 
man  his  dosest  students  are  seldom  willing  to 
admit  his  inferiority  to  any  other  mortal. 

The  titles  and  (ttes  of  the  main  works  pub- 
lished by  Milton  during  his  life  have  already 
been  given.  To  these  should  be  added,  as 
posthumous  publications,  a  surreptitious  collec- 
tion of  'Letters  of  State>  (1676,  translated  by 
Phillips,  1694) ;  *A  Brief  History  of  Moscovia' 
(1689),  and  'J.  Miltoni  Angli  de  Doctrina 
Christiana:  Libri  diuo  posthwrni*  (edited  by  Sum- 
ner, 1&15).  This  treatise  on 'Christian  Doctrine,' 
the  manuscript  of  which  went  through  curious 
adventures,  gives  formal  justification  to  the  idea 
that  MSton  developed  a  sort  of  semi-ArianiMn, 
traces  of  which  have  been  discerned  in  'Para- 
dise Lost.)  Milton's  'Commonplace  Book,' 
edited  in  1876  and  1877  (for  the  Camden  So- 
ciety), seems  to  include  nothing  original.  The 
MSS.  now  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, which  contain  the  lista  of  subjects  for  a 
long  poem  and  copies  of  several  early  poems, 
including  <Comus>  and  *Lycidas,>  were  pub- 
lished in  facsimile  in  iS^.  Several  productions 
have  been  attributed  to  Milton  on  but  slight 
grounds,  the  latest  being  a  romance  in  Latin, 
'NovjB  S(Jyma  Libri  •  Sex'  (1648),  resusci- 
tated by  the  Rev.  Walter  Bcgley  and  translated 
and  published  by  him  in  1903.  Mr,  Begley's  de- 
fense of  his  attribution  ot  the  romance  to  Mil- 
ton may  be  found  fn  his  long  introduction  and 
his  appendices;  for  a  good  destructive  criticism 
of  his  a^^ments  see  an  article  bv  Prof.  W.  A. 
Neilson  in  'Modem  Philology,'  April  1904. 

Bibliography. —  Among  the  most  important 
editions  of  Milton's  poetical  works  are  those  of 
Newton  (1749-52),  Todd  (i8or,  1809),  Sir  Ed- 
gerton  Brydges  (1835),  R-  C  Browne  {1870  — 
the  English  Poems),  Masson  (1874.  1877,  i88a>, 
Bradshaw  (1892— the  New  Aldine),  W.  V. 
Moody  (1899),  H.  C.  Beeching  (1900),  and  W. 
Aldis  Wright  (1503).  The  Aldine  edition  ol 
1832,  with  a  life  by  John  Mitford,  should  also 
be  mentioned,  as  well  as  Bentley's  curious  edi- 
tion of  'Paradise  Lost*  {1732),  and  Thomas 
Warton's  excellent  edition  ot  the  so-called 
Minor  Poems  (1785.  i790-  Editions  of  sepa- 
rate poems,  especially  for  school  purposes,  are 
very  numerous.  Of  the  prose  works  the  follow- 
ing editions  may  be  noted  : —  Of  John  Toland 
(t69»>.  T.  Birch  (1738),  T.  Birch  and  R.  Bar- 
ron (1753),  C.  Symmons  (18Q6),  R.  Fletcher 
r833)^  R.  W.  Griswold  (1847),  J.  A.  St.  John 
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(iSSi,  8  Tots.,  incUidiog  the  PoeBu,  but  not  the 
(Christian  Doctrine').  There  is  no  thoroughly 
good  modem  edition  of  the  complete  works. 
There  are  concordances  to  the  Poems-  by  C.  D. 
Geveland  (1867),  and  John  Bradshaw  (1894). 
The  standard  biography  of  Milton  is  the 
monumental  work  of  Professor  Masson  (6  vols,, 
1859-80).  Most  of  the  editions  mentioned  above 
contain  memoirs;  which  in  some  cases  are  very 
elaborate,  e.  g.,  that  by  Mitford  in  the  edition 
of  1851.  Of  the  early  memoirs,  that  by  Milton's 
nephew,  Edward  Phillips,  was  prefixed  to  his 
translation  of  the  Letters  of  State  (1694),  and 
that  by  Toland  to  his  edition  of  the  prose  works 
(1698).  Later  lives  are  by  Thomas  Keightley 
(i8s5),  Alfred  Stem  ('Milton  und  Seine  Zeit,' 
1877-9),  Marie  Pattison  (1870,  in  the  English 
Men  of  Letters),  Stopford  Brooke  (1879,  in 
Oassical  Writers),  and  Richard  Garnett  (1890, 
in  Great  Writers,  with  a  bibliography).  Dr. 
Johnson's  famous  life  in  the  'Lives  of  the 
Poets'  influenced  public  opinion  against  Milton 
until  the  tables  were  somewhat  turned  by  Wa-, 
caulay's  enthusiastic  essay  in  the  'Edinburgh 
Review'  (1825).  The  number  of  essays  and 
monographs  and  books  dealing  with  special 
topics  connected  with  Milton's  life  and  works 
is,  of  course,  very  large,  e.  g.,  'Milton's  Prosody' 


portant  critical  discussions  of  moderate  length 
may  be  found  in  the  collected  works  of  Matthew 
Arnold,  Walter  Bagehot,  the  elder  Winiant  E. 
Channing,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Dc  Quincey,  Emer* 
so-i,  Lowell,  and  Macaulay.  To  these  critics 
may  be  added  Augustine  Birrell,  Edward  Dow- 
den,  Edmund  Scherer,  and  Sir  Leslie  Stephen. 
Recent  volumes  dealing  with  the  poet  are  Hiram 
Corson's  'Introduction  to  the  Works  of  Milton' 
{i8m),  W.  P.  Trent's  'John  Milton:  a  Short 
Study  of  his  Liie  and  Works'  (1809),  and  Wal- 
ter Raleigh's  'Milton'  (1900).  The  chief  his- 
tories of  English  literature,  such  as  Taine's  and 
that  by  Garnett  and  Gosse,  as  well  as  Saints- 
bury's  'Elizabethan  Literature,'  should  also  be 
consulted.  An  excellent  edition  of  Johnson's 
life,  the  merits  of  which  should  not  be  under- 
rated, is  now  provided  in  Dr.  Birkbeck  HUI's 
edition  of  the  'Lives  of  the  Poets,'  in  three 
volumes  C1905)-  Wiluam  P,  Trent, 
Proftisor  of  LtUraturf,  Columbia  UtUveriily. 

Hilton,  Fla.,  town,  connty-Mat  of  Santa 
Rosa  County;  at  the  head  of  Blackwater  Bay, 
which  opens  into  Pensacola  Bay.  and  on  the 
Lonisville  &  Nashville  railroad :  about  18  miles 
nordi  by  east  of  Pensacola.  The  industries  of 
the  town  are  chiefly  connected  with  ship-build' 
ing  and  lumbering.  It  is  the  seat  of  Santa 
Rosa  Acadetny  and  it  has  a  public  library  which 
contains  about  5,scx>  Tolnmes.  Fop.  (1910) 
,831. 

HUton,  Mass.,  town  In  Norfolk  County; 
on  the  Neponset  River,  and  on  the  New  York, 
N.  H.  &  H.  railroad;  about  six  miles  south  of 
Boston.  The  first  permanent  settlement  was 
made  in  1637,  but  Milton  was  at  first  a  part 
of  Dochester;  it  became  a  separate  town  m 
1664.  Within  the  town  limits  are  the  villages 
of  East  Milton,  Blue  Hill,  Matapan.  and  Lower 
Mills.  The  chief  indu.-itrial  establishments  are 
the  chocolate  factory,  which  has  Soo  employees; 
the  paper  factory,  too  employees;  the  bakeries 


100  employees;  and  in  the  granite  works  about 
400  en4>io7ees.  Other  industries  are  connected 
with  manufacturinfE  crackers,  cement,  rubber 
goods,  and  the  raising  and  marketing  of  garden 
stuff.  Milton  is  a  residential  sdiurb  of  BoEton 
and  the  seat  of  the  Milton  Academy.    The  tt 


fine  church  edihees.  It  has  also  a  station  of 
the  United  States  Meteorological  Bureau  and 
an  Observatory  located  on  the  crest  of  Blue 
Hills.  The  one  bank  has  a  capital  of  $100,000, 
and  its  business  amounts  to  about  $700,000.  The 
town  is  governed  by  town  meetings.  It  has 
been  the  home  of  two  colonial  governors  of 
Massachusetts ;  one  Thomas  Hutchinson,  the 
historian,  the  other  Jonathan  Belcher,  who  was 
also  colonial  governor  o^  New  Jersey.  Pop, 
C1890J  4,278;  (1900)  6,578;  (1910)  7,924.  Con- 
sult Teele,  <Histor7  of  Milton,  Mass.* 

F.  A.  Lowell, 
Editor  'MUlon  Leader.' 

HQtOti,  Pa.,  borough  in  Northumberland 
Countv;  on  the  Susquehanna  River  and  the 
Pensytvania  Canal,  and  on  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  and  Philadelphia  &  Erie  division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  R.R.'s ;  about  66  miles  north 
of  Harrisburg,  It  was  settled  in  1768  by  Marcus 
Rulings,  and  laid  out  in  1792  by  Andrew  Straub- 
It  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  t8l6.  Mil- 
ton is  3  manufacturing  place;  the  chief  industrial 
establishments  are  car  works,  which  have  525 
employees ;  iron  mills,  with  950  employees ; 
machme-shops,  17S ;  knitting  and  spinning  mills, 
320;  bamboo  furniture  factories.  So;  nail  miil^ 
100;  and  other  manufactories  employing  about 
450  persons.  The  industries  are  alt  of  home 
development;  the  report  of  the  factory  inspector 
shows  that  Milton  has  the  largest  per  cent  of 
population  wage  earners  in  the  State.  There 
are  11  churches  and  good  public  schools.  The 
three  banks  have  a  combined  capital  of  $40o,ooa 
The  ^vemment  is  vested  in  a  burgess  and  a 
council  of  15  members  elected  for  three  years. 
About  90  per  cent  of  the  population  are  Ameri- 
tans.    Pop.  (igoo)  6,175;  (1910)  7,460. 

Wm.  P.  Hastincs, 
Editor  'Evening  Standard.' 

Hilton  College,  in  Milton,  Wis.,  a  coedu- 
cational institution,  founded  in  1844  by  the 
Seventh  Day  Adventists  as  Du  Lac  Academy; 
In  1848  the  name  was  changed  to  Milton  Acad- 
emy, and  in  1867  it  was  incorporated  as  a  col- 
lege. In  1910  there  were  reported  14  professors 
and  instructors ;  147  students ;  about  7,42s 
volumes  in  the  library;  grounds,  buildii^s,  ana 
apparatus  valued  at  $36,000;  productive  funds, 
$135,000 ;  total  income  about  $16,800  per  year. 
Id  1910  the  benefactions  were  nearly  $3,000.  The 
number  of  graduates  was  (1910)  about  350. 

Milwaukee,  mtl-wl'ke,  Wis.,  capital  of  Mil- 
waukee County  and  the  metropolis  of  the  State; 
on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  at  the 
confluence  of  three  rivers  —  Milwaukee,  Menom- 
onee  and  Kinnickinnic.  The  converging  streams 
flow  into  a  bay  of  great  natural  beauty,  which 
extends  nearly  three  miles  inland  and  affords 
excellent  harborage  for  vessels  within  the  shelter 
of  two  miles  of  breakwater  constructed  hy  the 
Federal  goveramenL  , 
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Topography. —  A  distance  of  six  miles  aepa-  strike  in  Milwaukee  sioce  the  gcnenl  labor 
rates  the  high  north  and  south  headlands  that  disturbance  of  1885,  except  a  walk-out  of  street 
mark  the  extremes  of  the  bay.  The  intervening  car  employees  in  1896.  The  population  of  the 
shore,  except  around  the  deltas  formed  by  the  city  is  polyglot.  A  map  of  tlw  city  with  division 
disemboguing  streams,  is  a  series  of  bold  bluffs  lines  determbed  by  the  predominating  natiooal- 
that  overlook  the  harbor  from  an  altitude  vary-  ities  inhabitinK  certain  districts  would  bear  moch 
ing  from  85  to  nearly  300  feet  above  Lake  Michi-  resemblance  to  that  of  Europe  as  to  noroencU- 
gan,  thence  sloping  gradually  to  the  lower  ture.  For  many  years  the  ^pulation  was  largely 
levels  of  the  rivers  that  enter  the  city  from  of  German  birth,  and  Milwaukee  acquired  the 
the  north,  south  and  west  respectively.  The  title  of  the  'German  Athens  of  America."  The 
river  bottoms  were,  half  a  centuty  ago.  stretches  first  German  settlers  came  in  1838,  but  it  was 
of  wild-rice  marshes  and  tamarack  swamps,  but  not  until  1845  that  large  numbers  of  Germans 
the  leveling  processes  prompted  by  business  began  to  make  the  young  city  their  home.  For 
necessities  have  transformed  them  into  solid  nearly  half  a  century  their  customs  found  ex- 
ground  whereon  the  chief  business  section  has  pression  in  the  chief  social  life  of  the  dty. 
been  built.  The  residence  districts  are  located  At  one  time  the  number  of  daily  newspapers 
on  the  higher  altitudes  above  the  three  valleys  printed  in  German  was  near^  twice  the  number 
formed  by  the  streams  that  trisect  the  city.  printed  in  the  English  language.    A  theatre  was 

Trade  and  Indtislries. —  Its  harbor  facilities  built    expressly    for   performances    in    German, 

have    made    Milwaukee    a    manufacturing    dty  with  stodc ^companies  drawn  from  Germany.    A 

chiefiy.    All  of  the  rivers  being  navigable,  and  German    inarket    hall    was    constructed.      Six 

the   present    channels    supplying   a    dockage    of  turner  halls  were   erected,   and  a  seminary   for 

35       miles     available    to    vessels,   hundreds    of  students    of   physical   training   was   established, 

manufacturing  establishments  are  located  on  the  During  the  Civil  War,  one  cotmiany  of  volun- 

upper  reaches  of  the  streams,  with  slips  for  addi-  teers  was  composed  wholly  of  German  turners. 

tional  vessel  facilities.    The  Milwaukee  and  Me-  German   instruction  has  been  part  of  the  daily 

nomonee  rivers  are  each  provided  with  turning  programme   in   every  public   school   since    1857. 

basins  that  can  be  used  by  the  largest  lake  ves-  The  tide  of  German  immigration  was  followed, 

sels,  and  a  large  turning  basin  in  the  Kinnick-  beginning  30  years  ago,  by  a  stream  of  Poles, 

innic   River,  a   mile   from  the  harbor   entrance,  Dutch    Scanamavians  and  Bohemians,  and  more 

will    soon   be    constructed.      The    deepest    draft  recently   Italians   and   Syrians   have   established 

vessels  can  navigate  the  rivers  and  canals.    The  colonies    in   certain   sections   of    the   dty.     The 

Seets  of  six  independent  steamship  lines,  and  a  preponderance  of   German   population   has   now 

fleet  of  car-ferries  that  is  operated  uninterrupt-  disappeared,     although     certain     wards 


copper  ore  and  lumber  from  the  Great  Lakes  ers,    German   musical    societies,   and   places   of 

districts,  and  coal  from  the  mines  of  the  Middle  amusement  and  recreation  distinctively  German 

States  are  thus  transported  cheaply.    Three  great  attest  the  perpetuity  of  customs   brought   from 

railroad  systems  and   their  connections   supply  the    fatherland.     The   foreign-bom    inhabitants 

rail  transportation  facilities.     The  chief  iodus-  are   grouped    in    various    sections  of  the   city. 

tries  of  the  dty,  in  the  order  of  their  importance  German,    Polish,    Bohemian   and    Scandinavian 

as   regards   annual   product,   are   these:     Metal,  papers  and  periodicals  are  published  in  Milwau- 

179.776,837;   clothing,  $26,763,576;   leather,   $24,-  kee,  including  two  dailies  in  the  Polish  and  two 

235.307;     beer,     520,730,200;      other     industries,  in  the  German  language.    The  first  Polish  daily 

$78,810,643.     From  iSSo  to  1890  the  total  pro-  paper    established    in    the    United    States    was 

duct  of  (he  city's  industries  increased  147  per  printed  here. 

cent  from  i»go  to  i<wo,sit.6  per  cent;  1904  to  Churchei.—  ln  82  of  titK  162  churches,  ser- 
1909,  16  per  cent  The  manufacturing  statistics  mens  are  preached  in  foreign  languages,  tnclud- 
in  1909  were  as  follows:  Persons  employed,  ing  German,  Polish,  Dutch,  Scandinavian, 
67,461;  paid  in  wages,  $40,842,000;  capital  em-  Welsh,  Bohemian,  Russian  and  Italian.  The 
ployed,  j219,39i,ooo;  value  of  pruducts,  $208,-  seat  of  a  Catholic  archbishopric  and  of  a  Prot- 
324,000;  the  value  of  products  increased  51  per  estant  Episcopal  bishopric  are  located  in  Mil- 
cent  from  1904  to  1909;  wages,  S3  per  cent;  waukee.  The  163  churches  are  distributed 
cost  of  materials,  69  per  cent  among  the  following  faiths  and  creeds :  Ad- 
Pop'ulalion.— 'Within  the  city's  corporate  ventist,  i;  Baptist,  9;  Catholic,  31;  Christian.  I; 
limits  are  comprised  23J^  square  miles,  a  smaller  Christian  Science,  4;  Congregational,  8;  Epis- 
area  than  that  of  an^  other  city  of  considerable  copal.  12;  Evangelical,  7;  Evangelical  Associa- 
population  in  the  United  States.  The  first  enu-  tion,  6;  Jewish.  6;  Lutheran.  38:  Free  Methodist. 
meration,  in  1838,  revealed  a  population  of  700,  3;  Methodist  &iiseopal,  18;  Mormon,  i;  Pres- 
which  had  increased  to  g.666  by  the  date  of  the  byterian,  it;  Reformed,  2;  Spiritualistic,  2; 
incorporation  of  the  city  in  February,  1845.  The  Unitarian,  1 ;  Theosophist,  i ;  Salvation  Army 
number  of  inhabitants  according  to  the  Federal  barracks,  I ;  People's  pulpit,  i.  The  property 
census  of  1900  was  285,370.  During  the  next  of  the  religious  organizations  is  valued  by  the 
decade  (1910)  it  increased  to  373.587.  The  tax  commissioner's  department  at  $6^ii,94a 
great  bulk  of  the  residents  are  workingmen.  Some  of  the  church  edifices  are  architecturally 
and  it  is  estimated  that  fully  80  per  cent  of  beautiful,  notably  Saint  Paul's  Church,  in  the 
them  own  their  own  homes.  Local  banking  Norman  style;  Saint  Josaphat's,  Byzantine; 
statistics  show  that  in  the  seven  savings  deposit  Gesu,  Immanuel  and  Saint  ^ames,  Gothic.  The 
institutions  35,570  wage  earners  have  aggregate  convent  of  Notre  Dame,  which  occupies  a  square 
deposits  of  $10,517,123.  This  is  an  increase  of  in  the  heart  of  the  dty,  is  the  mother  house 
74.52  per  cent  in  the  number  of  depositors  and  of  the  Order  in  the  United  States.  In  the  snb- 
01  93.65  in  the  aggregate  deposits  in  a  period  urb  of  St.  Francis,  the  Otholic  seminary  of 
o(  five  years.    There  has  been  no  considerable  Pio  Nono  is  surrounded  by  a  magnificent  tract 
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of  aoo  acres.  Marquette  College  (Cath<dic)  and  quasi-private  corporation.  A  city-hall  was  oxn- 
CoDcordia  College  (Luthervi)  are  located  on  pleted  in  1896  at  a  cost  of  $1,200^00,  and  a 
tbe  West  Side,  libmiy  and  museum  building  is  valued  at  $1,168,' 
Govtmment. —  The  elective  city  officers  are  a  000,  with  contents.  The  library  comprises 
mayor,  treasurer,  comptroller,  attorney  and  a  150,000  volumes.  There  are  23g,3gi  specimens 
common  council  consisting  of  two  aldermen  from  in  the  museum,  including  a  remarkable  collec- 
each  of  the  23  wards,  ^osen  biennially.  The  tion  of  5,244  different  kinds  of  birds'  eggs  and 
administrative  (unctions  are  vested  in  appointive  nests,  and  of  2,529  arms  and  military  accoutre- 
boards  whose  titles  indicate  their  duties ;  Board  ments  representing  all  nations  and  eras.  Among 
oi  school  directors  (23),  board  of  public  works  the  notable  public  works  is  a  flushing  tunnel 
(4),  pubUc  debt  (3),  city  service  commission  connecting  the  Milwaukee  River  with  the  Lake, 
(4),  fire  and  police  commission  (4),  school  water  being  pumped  from  the  Lake  into  the 
commission  (4),  public  library  board  (9).  public  stream  in  such  quantities  (17,412,735,371  gallons 
museum  board  (9),  park  board  (5),  emergency  last  year)  as  to  cleanse  the  channel  whenever 
hospital  board  (9).  All  of  the  boards  and  com-  required  to  prevent  offensive  conditions.  A  sys- 
missions  with  a  membership  of  four  are  re-  tern  of  intercepting  sewers  paralleling  the 
quired  by  law  to  be  bi-partisan.  Certain  features  streams  has  been  partly  constructed, 
of  their  administration  and  organization  are  £rfiieo(iofl.— There  are  54  public  schools,  in- 
peculiar  to  Milwaukee.  The  total  number  of  eluding  a  school  for  the  deaf-mutes  and  four 
persons  in  city  service  is  3,111,  and  2,923  of  high  schools.  The  total  enrolment  is  36,00a 
tiiese  are  under  civil  service  rules  with  tenure  A  State  Normal  school,  with  an  enrolment  of 
of  office  during  good  behavior,  leaving  but  300  students,  is  the  main  source  of  supply  for 
188  persons,  including  elective  and  honorary  the  teaching  corps.  Every  primary  and  district 
officers,  not  subject  to  such  rules.  The  city  ser-  school  in  the  city,  with  two  exceptions,  has  a 
vice  employees  affected  by  city  service  laws  are  kindergarten  department,  Milwaukee  having 
n  the  following  departments :  Under  the  board  been  the  pioneer  city  in  the  United  States,  i 
'      -■  -     - r  of  a -      *     ■-■-■-   ■^--■- 


__  _.._ ,  _, ;  under  the  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  to  institute  kinder- 
board  of  fire  and  police  commissioners,  659;  garten  instruction  as  part  of  the  regijlar  work 
under  the  board  of  school  directors,  952.  The  in  every  school  building  below  the  high  school 
firemen  and  policemen  were  prior  to  iMS,  when  grade.  There  are  71  parochial  and  private 
a  bi-partisan  board  was  created,  removable  for  schools  with  a  total  enrolment  of  nearly  22,00a 
political  causes;  the  t^cial  and  labor  service  In  addition  to  the  institutions  heretofore  men- 
was  placed  within  the  shelter  of  a  bi-partisan  tioned,  the  Milwaukee- Downer  College  for 
board's  rulings  in  1895 ;  the  school  department  young  women  is  located  here,  in  a  group  of 
has  not  been  affected  by  politics  since  1&7.  The  buildings  recently  completed  in  the  northern 
school  board  organization  is  peculiar  to  Milwau-  suburban  district  near  Lake  Michigan.  Part 
kcc.  The  school  commission  is  bi-partisan,  the  of  its  endowment  is  obtained  from  an  organiza- 
mayor  appointing  one  member  of  the  four  an-  tion  of  600  women  known  as  the  College  Endow- 
nually.  Their  sole  duty  is  to  select  one  third  ment  Association,  who  conduct  annually  series 
the  membership  of  the  board  of  school  directors  of  University  Extension  lectures  for  their  own 
annually  on  a  strictly  non-partisan  basis.  The  members  in  the  Atherueum  building.  The  Athe- 
library  and  public  museum  hoards  are  composed  naeum  is  owned  by  the  Woman's  Club,  was 
of  three  aldermen  and  six  "citizen  members"  built  by  them  and  is  maintained  as  a  successful 
each,  the  library  board  electing  its  members  as  business  venture  by  them.  The  Layton  Art 
tenns  expire,  except  the  aldermanic  contingent,  Gallery,  managed  through  a  board  of  trustees, 
whom  the  mayor  appoints.  is  open  to  the  public  without  admission  charge. 
Public  Works.—  Some  advanced  theories  in  and  is  the  gift  of  Frederick  Layton.  The  Johns- 
municipal  ownership  and  administration  have  ton  Emergency  Hospital  building  was  given  to 
found  a  footing.  The  waterworks  property,  the  city  by  John  Johnston, 
valued  at  $5,154,617,  is  owned  by  the  city,  the  History. —  The  first  permanent  settlement  of 
entire  cost  of  construction  and  maintenance  hav-  Milwaukee  is  usually  dated  from  1818,  when 
ing  been  paid  out  of  its  proceeds,  and  its  large  Solomon  Juneau  erected  his  little  tog  cabin 
surplus  revenues  now  aid  in  defraying  other  on  the  east  side  of  the  Milwaukee  River.  French 
municipal  expenditures.  A  crematory  for  con-  and  English  traders  had  been  here  before  that 
suming  garbage,  which  is  collected  by  the  health  date,  and  a  procession  of  Jesuit  priests  and 
department,  is  also  owned  by  the  city.  A  free  French  voj^geurs  had  preceded  them.  The  first 
emergency  hospital,  originally  a  private  bene-  recorded  visit  of  a  white  man  on  the  site  of  the 
faction,  is  maintained  at  public  expense,  likewise  future  city  is  in  the  journal  of  Father  Zenobe 
three  Urge  natatoriums  all  the  year  through,  and  Membre,  a  Recollet  missionary  priest  who  ac- 
in  the  summer  free  public  bath  houses  on  the  companied  Robert  Cavalier  de  la  Salle  on  his 
lake  beach  and  swimming  schools  on  the  upper  memorable  exploratory  trip  from  Lake  Erie  to 
Milwaukee  River,  In  many  of  the  public  parks,  the  Illinois  country  in  1679.  He  notes  that  both 
of  which  there  are  21,  partiy  with  boulevard  con-  Mascoutens  and  Foxes  were  dwellers  "on  the 
nections,  free  public  concerts  are  given  semi*  banks  of  the  river  called  Melleoki."  John  Fran- 
weekly.  The  total  acreage  of  these  parks  is  571.  Qois  Buisson  de  Saint  Cosme  journeyed  in  1699 
Ten  of  them  vary  from  20  to  150  acres  in  ex-  along  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  from 
tent,  the  others  being  small  breathing  spots  dis-  Mich ili mac kinac  to  the-  Mississippi.  "On  the 
tributed  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  During  seventh,*  he  wrote,  'we  arrived  at  Melwarik 
six  winter  months,  free  public  evening  lectures  (Milwaukee).  This  is  a  river  where  there  is  a 
for  adults  arc  given  in  public  schocd  halls,  the  village  which  has  been  considerable  and  inhab- 
expense  being  borne  by  the  school  fund.  The  ited  by  the  Mascoutens  and  Foxes,  and  even  some 
ci^  owns  exposition  grounds,  though  the  build-  Pottawatt amies.*  The  word  Melleoki  and  its 
ing  located    upon  them   is  the  property  of   a  numerous  variants  which  by  a  process  of  evolu- 
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tion  has  become  Milwaukee,  is  o£  Pottawattami 
origin  and  signifies  "good  land.*  Another  defini- 
tion accepted  by  some  historians  is  "council 
place,''  this  having  been  regarded  as  neutral 
territory  by  diderent  tribes  of  Indiana.  The 
dwellers  in  the  old  Indian  village  were  evidently 
a  turbulent  set.  for  Colonel  Arent  de  Peyster, 
commandant  at  Michilimackinac,  wrote  of  them 
in  the  early  years  of  the  Revolutionary  War  as 
"runagates  —  a  horrid  set  of  refractory  Indiana." 
Lieutenant  James  Gorrell,  whose  British  regu- 
lars occupied  the  stockade  at  Green  Bay  in  1762 
and  gave  it  the  high-sounding  title  of  Fort  Ed~ 
ward  Augustus,  wrote  the  name  of  the  place 
as  'Milwacky.'  An  English  trader  lived  among 
the  Indians  at  this  place  in  that  year.  Fur  trad- 
ers made  brief  stays  in  the  village  from  time  to 
time.  Alexander  Lafromboise  and  his  brother 
were  located  as  traders  here  in  1785,  with  a 
large  stock  of  goods.  In  1795  Jean  Bapfiste 
Mirandeau,  a  Canadian  blacksmith  who  had 
married  an  Indian  woman,  built  a  cabin  and 
made  himself  useful  to  the  Indiana  by  mending 
their  firearms.  He  received  as  compensation 
game  and  furs.  He  died  in  i8ig,  being  survived 
by  a  family  of  10  children,  who  joined  the  In- 
dians when  the  Milwaukee  band  was  removed. 
Thomas  Gummersall  Anderson,  the  son  of  a 
Loyalist,  was  a  resident  upon  the  site  of  the 
future  city  of  Milwaukee  from  1803  till  1806. 
Me  took  an  active  ^_rt  in  the  capture  of  Prairie 
du  Chien  by  the  British  during  the  War  of  1812. 
When  Solomon  Juneau  arrived  in  1818,  he  found 
a  Pottawattamie  village.  He  settled  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Milwaukee  River,  which  later  was 
called  Juneautown;  the  west  side  of  the  river 
became  Kilboumtown,  after  Byron  Killmum 
(1834),  and  George  H.  Walker  gave  the  name 
of  Walker's  Point  (1834)  to  the  region  south 
of  the  Menomonee  River.  Each  of  the  three 
natural  geographical  divisions  became  the 
nucleus  of  a  little  community,  and  acrimonious 
rivalry  was  a  natural  resultant.  The  different 
names  of  streets  on  opposite  sides  of  the  rivers, 
now  connected  by  38  bridges,  arc  a  survival  of 
the  bitter  feelings  then  engendered.  The  vil- 
lage of  Milwaukee,  now  the  East  Side,  was  or- 
eaniied  37  Feb.  18371  Kilbourntown,  now  the 
West  Side,  was  annexed  11  March  1839;  and 
Walker's  Point,  now  the  South  Side,  5  Feb. 
1845.  The  city  was  incorporated  5  Feb,  1845, 
and  Solomon  Juneau  chosen  the  first  mayor. 

Bti>liography.— AadtTson  and  Bleyer,  'Mil- 
waukee's Great  Industries'  (1893)  ;  Barton,  "In- 
dustrial History  of  Milwaukee'  (1886);  Buck, 
'Pioneer  Histoiy  of  Milwaukee'  (4  vols.,  18^, 
1881,  1884,  1886)  ;  Chapman,  <In  and  Around 
Milwaukee'  {1896);  Conard,  'History  of  Mil- 
waukee from  its  first  Settlement  to  1895' 
(189J)  ;  Flower,  'History  of  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin, from  Prehistoric  Times  to  the  Present 
Date'  (1881) ;  Gregory,  'Early  Political  His- 
tory' (i8gs)  ;  Holton,  'Commercial  History  of 
Milwaukee'  (1858);  Lapham,  'Documentary 
History  of  the  Milwaukee  and  Rock  River 
CanaP  (1840)  ;  Morrison,  'Milwaukee's  His- 
tory' (i8ga) ;  Odell,.  'Industrial  Milwaukee' 
(1903) ;  'Sentinel  Almanac  and  Book  of  Facts; 
a  cyclopedia  of  history  and  statistical  facts' 
{1897-1000) ;  Wheeler,  'Chronicles  of  Milwau- 
kee' (1861)  ;  Wight.  'Annals  of  Milwaukee  Col- 
lege'  (i84&<»).  Hbnry  E.  Lbglk., 

Sterttttry  Parkman  Chib. 


Mime,  a  dramatic  entertain  me  nt,  native  to 
Sicily  and  Ma^a  Grzcia,  and  appealing  to 
popular  taste  by  its  scurrilous  caricatures  of  low 
life.  Originally  performed  in  public  squares  on 
festival  days,  it  was  later  developed  into  artistic 
form  by  Sophron  Syracuse  in  the  fifth  century 
B.C.  "rhe  newly  discovered  AfimiamAi  of  He- 
rondas  (q.v.),  a  Greek  poet  of  perhaps  the  latten 
halt  of  the  third  century  B.C.,  representing  th(?j 
every-day  life  of  the  common  people,  give  us) 
prot»bly  a  trustworthy  idea  of  these  literary, 
mimes.  The  Romans  adopted  the  mime  in  its' 
unliterary  form  as  early  as  the  third  century  B.C.  J 
but  it  was  not  until  Cicero's  time  that  it  received^ 
a  place  in  literature  at  the  hands  of  Dccimus 
Laberius  and  Publilius  Syrus,  of  whose  works  we 
have  fragments.  As  an  after-piece,  and  under 
die  Empire  as  an  independent  performance,  it 
was  as  popular  as  it  was  indecent  in  words  and 

Himicry,  in  Nature.  Mimicry  is  a  techni- 
cal term  in  the  language  of  the  exponents  ol 
organic  evolution  (q.v,)  to  indicate  the  graduaUj; 
assumed  and  unconscious  resemblance  of  given 
animals  to  others,  due  to  the  fact  that  by  such 
a  disguise,  or  resemblance  to  the  former  in 
shape,  color,  markings,  mode  of  motion  or  other 
characteristics,  the  latter  secure  certain  ad- 
vantages in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Such  a 
■  ■  ,s  the 
::alled 
■mimicry"  or  "imitation,"  although  of  course  it 
is  wholly  unintentional  on  the  part  of  the  crea- 
tures themselves.  Many  animals,  particularly 
among  the  insects,  are  imitated,  because  by 
reason  of  an  unpleasant  taste  or  odor,  or  of  their 
excessively  hard  shells,  they  are  rejected  by 
insectivorous  birds,  reptiles,  and  mammals.  On 
this  account  they  are  generally  adorned  with 
gay  colors  or  are,  luminous  at  night,  to  make 
themselves  recognizable  even  at  some  distance; 
and  such  display  themselves  leisurely,  boldly  and 
openly,  before  all  eyes.  To  them  belong  entire 
families, —  for  example,  among  butterflies  the 
danaids  (q.v.)  and  heticonids,  and  among  beetles 
the  fireflies;  which,  accordingly,  are  imitated 
even  in  their  frequently  brilliant  colors  and 
markings  by  butterflies  and  beetles  of  other 
classes^  whose  kindred  otherwise  are  subjected 
to  a  bitter  persecution.  Sometimes  one  particu- 
lar prototype  is  followed  by  several  imitators  of 
wholly  different  classes,  which  associate  them- 
selves in  a  swarm  witn  the  former.  Another 
category  of  animals  often  imitated  is  that  of 
those  provided  with  a  formidable  weapon,  for 
example,  wasps  and  ants,  as  well  as  individiuJ 
poisonous  snakes. 

The  phenomenon  is  most  striking  when  ani- 
mals of  wholly  differem  orders  take  part  in  the 
same  imitations,  for  example,  wasps  and  bees  are 
imitated  by  butterflies,  beetles,  flies,  ordiopte- ' 
rans,  and  hemipterans,  or  ants  by  beetles,  lo- 
custs and  chinch-bugs.  Poisonous  snakes  ar 
not  only  mimicked  by  harmless  snakes,  but  alsc 
by  large  caterpillars.  In  individual  instances 
parasitic  insects  also  appear  to  imitate  their 
hosts,  and  then  creep  unreco^ized  into  their 
nests ;  and  even  among  plants  it  is  believed  diat 
analogous  phenomena  can  be  demonstrated,  for 
example,  the  imitation  by  so-called  dead-nettles 
of  the  nettle  avoided  by  cattle  in  pasture. 

In  an  expanded  sense,  to  mimic^  is  cnm- 
monly  assigned  also  the  imitation  of  nr~~ 
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■Ue,  inanimate  objects,  as,  for  example  that 
of  withered,  gnawed  and  mold-covered  leaves 
fa^  butterflies  or  locusts,  of  bits  of  twig,  par- 
ticles of  dung,  cocoons  whose  contents  are 
breaking  out;  or  even  the  imitation,  serving  the 
mere  purpose  of  concealment,  oi  objects  under 
and  upon  which  an  animal  seeks  refuge,  for  ex- 
ample, of  green  twigs  and  leaves,  lichen-grown 
stones,  barks,  etc.  This  phase  of  the  matter  is 
coming  to  be  more  often  distjnguisl.ed,  however, 
as  "protective  resemblance.*  A  comprehension 
of  the  factors  bf  which  these  imitations,  fre- 
quently carried  out  to  the  most  In'^ute  details 
and  leading  to  the  most  complete  deception, 
are  produced,  first  became  possible  through 
Darwin's  theory  of  natural  selection ;  and 
above  all  it  was  the  naturalists  Bates  and  Fritz 
Muller  who  first  furnished  suita^  le  explana- 
tions of  the  relations  and  processes  concerned. 
It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the  moat 
recent  study  has  discredited  some  of  the  con- 
clusions of  the  earlier  enthusiasts  and  has  at- 
tributed many  observed  resemblances  and  paral- 
lelisms to  other  causes  and  influences. 

Consult  the  writings  of  Fritz  AfuUer,  Dar- 
win, Wallac^  Bates,  Belt,  and  the  volumes  of 
the  'Cambriifee  Natural  History'    {1895-1903). 

ICiiiir,  mi'mlr,  in  Scandinavian  mythol- 
ogy, the  god  of  wisdom,  and  most  celebrated 
(n  the  giants. 

Hiamermus,  the  earliest  writer  of  Greek  erotic 
elegy,  was  born  in  Coltqthoii  or  Smyrna,  and 
livniin  the  last  half  of  the  seventh  century  B.C. 
His  collection  of  love-poems,  called  <>Ianno* 
from  the  name  of  a  flute-player  whom  in  his  old 
age  be  courted  in  vain,  survives  only  in  frag- 
ments which  may  he  read  in  a  separate  edition 
by  N.  Bach  (Letpsic  1826)  or  in  Bergk's  Poetie 
Lyriei  Grteci. 

Hlmo'sa^  a  genus  of  herbs,  shrubs,  trees, 
and  a  few  climbing  species  of  the  natural  order 
LegumtHOSee.  The  species,  of  which  more  than 
300  have  been  described,  are  natives  principally 
of  the  American  tropics.  They  have  pinnate 
leaves,  usually  spicate  clusters  of  small  flowers, 
folloived  by  flat,  oblong  or  linear  pods  which 
when  ripe  break  into  one-seeded  joints.  Many 
of  the  species  are  noted  for  their  sensitive  leaves 
wUch  at  nightfall  close  and  droop.  Others 
respond  to  a  touch.  Of  these  the  himible  or 
sensitive  plant  {M.  pudica)  is   perhaps   the  best 

Hl'na,  an  ancient  Greek  denomination  of 
money.  The  Attic  mina  contained  too  drachmse, 
and  was  valued  at  about  $16. 

Una-irird,  or   Myna,  a   starling   or  grakle 

fEulabes  retigiosa),  very  familiar  throughout 
ndia  and  eastward,  nestling  confidingly  in  gar- 
dens. Its  color  is  a  deep  velvety  black,  with  a 
white  mark  on  the  base  of  the  quiIU  of  the  wing. 
The  bill  and  feet  are  yellow,  and  there  are  two 
yellow  wattles  on  the  back  of  the  head.  The 
Hindus  regard  it  as  sacred  to  Ram  Deo.  Cer- 
tain other  similar  species  are  also  called  mynas 
in  some  localities. 

ICiue'aiM.      See  Sa&saiti. 

Hin'aret  (Arabic,  minarat,  a  lantern),  a 
tower  generally  surrounded  witn  balconies,  and 
erected  in  connection  with  the  mosques  in  Mo- 
hammedan countries,  from  which  the  muezzin 
simunons  the  people  to  prayer  and  announces  the 
hours,  bells  not  being  used  by .  the  Moslems. 
See  IdosQUK. 


HInas,  mi'nas,  or  Bello  Horiconte,  Brazil, 
the  capital  of  the  state  of  Minas  Geraes,  60  miles 
northwest  by  rail  of  Ouro  Preto,  which  it  re- 
placed as  the  administrative  seat  in  1894.  It  is 
a  modem  town  with  wide  streets,  electrically 
lighted,  and  adorned  with  handsome  public  build- 
ings, elegant  residences,  and  fine  parks.  Fop. 
29,000. 

Hinaa,  Uruguay,  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Minas,  56  miles  by  rail  northeast  of 
Montevideo.  It  carries  on  a  trade  in  the  produce 
of  the  surrounding  agricultural  region,  and  in 
the  marble  and  granite  of  the  neighboring  quar- 
ries.   Pop.  4,?oa 

Hinas  Geraes,  m£'nas  zha'rls,  Brazil,  a 
southeastern  state  bounded  north  by  Bahia,  east 
by  Bahia  and  Espirito  Santo,  south  t^  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  Sao  Paulo,  southwest  b^ 
Sao  Paulo,  and  west  by  Goyaz;  area,  esti- 
mated at  222,160  s<fuare  miles.  The  sur- 
face is  mostly  mountainous,  and  though  lyiiw 
within  the  tropics  its  elevation  renders  the  clt^ 
mate  temperate  and  healthf-jl ;  but  the  low  tracts 
are  periodically  flooded,  and  contain  extensive 
swamps  and  pools.  It  is  rich  in  minerals,  gold, 
silver,  platina,  copper,  lead,  diamonds,  rubies,  and 
other  precious  stones  being  found.  Extensive 
iron-works  have  been  erected  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Ouro  Preto.  Sugarcane,  cotton,  millet, 
tobacco,  iind  coffee  are  cultivated.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  cereals  is  extensive,  and  the  finest  Euro- 
pean fruits  have  been  introduced.  Vast  herds 
of  cattle  and  swine  feed  in  the  pastures  and 
forests.  Timber  and  dye-woods  of  the  most 
valuable  kind,  together  with  nnmerous  varieties 
of  gums,  balsams,  and  medicinal  plants,  grow 
freely  in  the  latter.  Some  trade  in  home  mann- 
factures,  and  an  extensive  foreign  commerce, 
have  been  established.  For  administrative  pur- 
poses Minas  Geraes  is  divided  into  fourteen 
comarcas.  It  sends  twenty  members  to  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  and  ten  to  the  senate.  The  pro- 
vincial assembly  is  composed  of  36  members. 
It  sits  at  Mipas  (q.v.)  since  189*  when  the  ad- 
ministrative seat  was  removed  from  Ouro  Preto. 
Pop.  about  3  joo.ooo. 

Minch,  The,  Scotland,  the  channel  off  the 
northwest  coast  between  the  mainland  and  the 
island  of  Lewis ;  it  is  above  30  miles  wide,  and 
on  either  side  are  numerous  lochs  or  sea-arms 
penetrating  inland.  It  is  connected  with  the 
Sea  of  the  Hebrides  on  the  south  by  the  Little 
Minch,  the  channel  between  the  island  of  Skye 
and  Long  Island;  its  narrowest  part  is  about  15 
miles  wide. 

Hindo,  min'ehS,  Italy,  a  river,  the  ancient 
Mincius,  which  flows  from  the  south  extremity 
of  Lake  Garda,  near  Pescheria,  and  after  form- 
ing the  lake  and  marshes  that  surround  Mantua, 
falls  into  the  Po  eight  miles  below  the  city. 
Its  banks  are  remarkably  fertile,  and  celebrated 


of  operations  in  the  wars  between  France  and 
Austria.    The  length  of  its  coarse  is  ovei  lOD 

Hind.    See  PsycH»oGY, 

Hind-cure.  See  Mental  Scmtx;  Swxxs- 

TIOK. 

Hind  Reading.     See  Hvphotism;  Animal 
Magnetism  ;  Telepatity.  -,  , 
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ldidina<^  meo-dl-now',  Philippines,  the  whom  the  Mohammedan  religion  is  donunant: 

most   southeastern    and    largest    island   of   the  Visajran     peoples     inhabit     the    provinces    of 

archipelago,  lying  between  lat.  5*  35'  and  9"  So'  Misamis  and  Surigao.    The  island  was  first  occu- 

N.  and  between  Ion.  121"  53'  and  136°  28*  £.,  pied  by  United  States  troops  in  iSgg,  and  since 

northeast  of  Borneo.     It  is  bounded  on  the  east  that  time  numerous   garrisons  have  been  estab- 

by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  on  the  west  by  the  Sulu  lished,   and  operations  carried   on  with   a   view 

Sea;  area  45JS6  sqiiare  miles;  with  its  depend-  of  regulating  intercourse  between  the  Filipinos 

cnt  islands  46,521   square  miles.  and   Moros,   and   of   gaining   the   confidence   of 

Topography    and    Climate. —  The   outline    of  the  people.    The  provinces  of  Misamis  and  Suri- 

the   island  is  very  irregular,  and  the  coast  is  gao  were  placed  under  civil  government  in  1901, 

uneven  and  much  indented  with  deep  bays  and  the  rest  of  the   island  remamed  under  military 

inlets ;   the   shore   line   is    1,592   miles,   and   the  control  until  June    1903,  when  a  law  was  passed 

width  of  the  island  from  east  to  west  386  miles,  by  the   Philippine  Commission,  providini  civil 

The  island  is  very  mountainous  particularly  in  government  tor  Mindanao  (exclusive  of  the  two 

the  interior,  the  mountain  system  consisting  of  provinces    mentioned    above)    and    its    adjacent 

a  number  of  irregular  ranges  extendinfc  generally  islands,  under  .he  name  of  the  Mora  Province, 

north  and  south,  and  as  a  rule  approaching  near  Pop.      495,6601       See     Phiupfink     Islands; 

the  coast.    The  mountain  formation  shows  the  Moaos. 

effect  of  earthquake  and  volcanic  action,  and  Mindanao,  Grande  de,  gran'da  dt  men-di- 
there  are  many  volcanoes,  some  of  which  are  now',  a  large  river  of  the  island  of  Mindanao, 
active.  The  prmciwl  peaks  are  Apo  (10J12  phUippines.  It  rises  in  the  Rangayin  Mountains, 
feet),  near  the  southeastern  coast,  and  Malm-  flows  south  to  the  Lake  of  Liguasan,  and  pass- 
dang  (8,560  feet)  m  the  northwesL  The  island  in|r  through  this  lake  flows  northwest  to  IllaDB 
IS  dramed  chiefly  by  two  large  rivers,  the  Gran-  Bay.  About  85  miles  from  its  mouth  it  divides 
de  de  Mmdanao  (q.v),  flowing  southwest  and  into  two  branches,  which  enter  the  bay  about 
west,  on  the  western  side  of  the  central  moun-  five  miles  apart,  with  a  large  delta  between  them; 
tain  range,  and  the  Butudn  or  Agusin,  flowing  th^  north  arm  is  the  larger  and  more  navigable; 
northwest,  oa  the  eastern  side  of  the  same  range.  ,he  south  arm  is  narrow  and  only  five  feet  in 
There  are  numerous  other  smaller  streams  and  depth.  The  river  is  navigable  for  70  miles  for  ■ 
nme  large  mountain  lakes.  There  are  iron  gmall  vessels  not  drawing  over  four  feet.  Its 
springs  at  Placer,  m  the  province  of  Sungao;  course  is  mostly  through  a  very  fertile  region, 
sulphur  springs  at  Mainit,  Sungao,  and  Balmga-  and  it  drains  an  extensive  plain  with  several 
sw,  Misamis,  and  medicinal  thermal  springs  at  large  lakes ;  in  length  and  volume  it  is  the 
Mahbato.  As  the  island  is  withm  10  of  the  largest  river  of  the  Philippines.  In  the  tipper 
equator,  the  djmate  is  bot  and  humid,  but  more  part  of  its  course  it  is  known  also  as  the 
equable  than  that  of  Luzon ;  rains  are  frequent  Pulangui. 
and  heavy.  -,.  ,.,,.■  r  -.^ 

Forests  and  Fauna.— The  island  is  covered  Mui  deo,  Neb.,  city,  county-seat  of  Kear- 

with   forests  of  valuable  woods  for  ship-  and  55^    County;    on    the    Chicam,    Burlington    & 

house-building    and    furniture    making;    among  Qu'ncy  railroad;  about  lao  miles  west  by  south 

these  are  the  molave  narra,   (similar  to  the  yel-  9^  '-'".<^°'"-     ^I  "^  '.".*  ^^^'l  agricultural  region 

low  pine),  teak,  ebony  and  cypress;  the  gum  ?  which  stock  raising  is  aUo  a  prominent  in- 

and  resin   producing  trees  and  medicinal  and  dustry.    It  has  considerable  trade  m  wheat,  corn, 

dye  plants  also  grow  abundantly.    Animal  life  "j^?-  and  live-stock.    There  are  a.-WO  volimes  in 

is  abundant  in  these  forests;  oJer  200  species  '''«  P"^}'"  *<^'»«>l  l't>'^^-     The  population   in 

of  birds  have  been  classified  of  wBich  i?  species  ^^^°'  ''SS* 

are   peculiar   to    Mindanao   and    Basilan;    deer,  Mioden,   Prussia,   a   town   of   Westphalia, 

wild  hogs,  monkeys,  and  the  haguang  or  colugo  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Weser,  35  miles  south- 

(q.v.)   are  numerous.       Reptiles,  including  the  west  of  Hanover.    It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns 

E'anl  lizard,  iguana,  and  large  snakes,  particu-  in  Germany,  and  the  streets  in  the  ancient  parts 

rly  the  boa,  also  infest  the  forests  and  croco-  are  narrow  and  erodied.    It  has  a  fine  cathedral 

diles  the  river.  of  the  13th  century,  in  the  early  pointed  Gothic 

Industrial    Rmokk**.— The    staple    agricul-  style,    a   gymnasium,   and   an    orphan    hospital; 

tural  products  are  rice,  sugar,  cotton,   com,  to-  manufactures    of    tobacco,    chicory,     chemicals, 

bacco,   indigo,  coffee,  and   hemp;   in   ifigg  Min-  soap,  lamps,  machinery,  etc.,  and  an   important 

danao  ranked  fifth  among  the  hemp-producing  transit  and  general  trade.    In  17M  the  French 

sections  of  the  Philippines;  other  products  of  were   defeated   here   by  an    Anglo-Hanorerian 

special  value  are  cloves,  nutmegs,  cinnamon;  and  army  during  the  Seven  Years'  war.    Pop.  about 

other  ^ices,  betel  nuts  and  betel  peppers.    The  28,000. 

most  important  industry  is  the  cultivation  and  Mindoro,  men-do'ro,  Philippines,  an  island 

shipment  of   hemp,   and   forest   products ;   large  lyiog  south  of  Luzon,  a  little  north  of  the  centre 

herds  of  cattle  and  horses  are  raised;  and  there  of  the  archipelago;  length  northwest  to  south-lj 

is  a  little  weaving  of  hemp  and  cotton   fabrics  east,   no  miles;   width,  northeast  to  southwest,' 

for  home  use.    Edible  birds  nests  are  also  gath-  56  miles:  area,  4,050  sqaare  miles,  with  depend-* 

ered   and   exported.      Communication   is   largely  ent  islands,  4,108. 

by  water,  aa  there  ace  few  roads  except  in  the  The  island  is  mountainous,  the  general  topo- 

immediate  vicinity  of  the  chief  towns,  and  the  graphical    features    consisting    of    several    high 

towns  and  villages  are  situated  on  the  coast  or  broken  ranges  forming  an  elevated  plain  in  fte 

on  the  large  lakes  and  rivers.     Gold  is  obtained  interior;  and  from  this  plain  sierras  extend  in 

in  small  quantities  by  the  natives,  and  is  doubt-  different   directions  toward  the   coast,   which  is 

less     abundant;     coal,     sulphur,     cop^r     and  mostly  low  and  marshy,  especially  on  the  nortii 

platinum  are  also  reported.  and  east ;  on  the  west  coast  along  Mindoro  Strait 

People  and  Govtmment. —  Mindanao  is  peo-  is  prairie  land.     The  culminating  point  of  the 

pled  mostly  by  tribes  of  the  Moro  race,  atnong  mountain  system  is   HalcoD   Motmtata  in  tb^ 


c^l^' 
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qorth  (83oo  feet).  There  are  numerous  email,  eni  at  lo  A.11.,  to  find  itself  in  th«  presence  of 
mtn,  but  no  general  river  system  of  main  a  considerable  body  of  Ewell's  corps  wtiich  Lee 
^eam.  and  tributaries.  The  climate  is  variable;  had  hastened  there,  and  it  was  ordered  to  re- 
the  rainfall  heavy  and  monsoons  frequent;  the  main  on  the  defensive,  until  the  Third  corps, 
western  coast  is  temperate  and  healthy,  but  the  followed  by  the  Sixth,  came  up  on  the  right 
northern  and  eastern  coasts  are  hot.  But  the  Third  corps  was 'delayed,  l^ee,  on  dis- 
At  one  time,  before  the  decay  of  the  Spanish  covering  Meade's  movement,  had  promptly  or- 
monarchy,  the  rice  yield  was  so  abundant  that  dered  &rly,  commanding  Ewell's  corps,  to  move 
Mindoro  was  called  "the  granary  of  the  Philip-  to  the  right.  Part  of  his  command  had  reached 
pines* ;  but  the  frequent  attacks  of  Moro  pirates  Robertson's  Tavern  and  confronted  the  Sc-ond 
destroyed  the  prosperity  of  the  island,  and  the  corps,  arid  Johnson's  division  was  moving  in  the 
^icultural  products  are  now  unimportant  be-  same  direction  when  it  came  into  collision  with 
ing  almost  oititely  for  home  consumption.  Rice,  the  Third  corps,  on  Payne's  Farm,  and  a  battle 
sugarcane,  cocoa,  tobacco,  hemp,  cotton,  etc.,  ensued,  lasting  until  dark.  Both  sides  claimed 
are  raised;  the  cultivation  of  hemp  is  increasing,  the  advantage,  but  the  engagement  resulted  in 
and  a  small  ainoimt  of  cotton  is  exported  to  a  delay  to  Meade's  operations,  and,  as  he  claims, 
the  island  of  IpiL  In  the  time  of  the  early  Span-  the  failure  of  his  campaign.  The  Union  loss 
ish  explorers  reports  of  great  mineral  wealth,  ^as  ^35  killed,  747  wounded,  and  71  missing. 
especially  gold,  were  circulated;  the  real  min-  Lee  reported, a  Confederate  loss  of^  545-  The 
eral  resources  are  but  little  known,  though  as  Second  corps  was  severely  engaged  miring  the 
far  as  modem  exploration  has  gone  copper,  gold,  day,  and  advance*]  some  distance  beyond  Rob- 
and  coal  have  been  found.  The  island  is  heavily  ertson's  Tavern.  At  night  the  First  corps 
wooded,  and  its  chief  commercial  wealth  is  in  moved  up  to  the  support  of  the  Second.  The 
forest  products;  the  trees  include  cedar,  ebony,  Fifth  corns,  which  had  supported  Gregg's  cav- 
mahogany,  gum  trees,  gutta-^rcha,  palms  and  airy  division  in  an  engagement  dt  Parker  s  store, 
dye  woods.  Near  the  principal  towns  wood-  on  the  Orange  plank- road,  was  brought  over  to 
cutting  and  rattan  splitting  for  the  Manila  mar-  support  the  Second,  and  next  morning  the 
ket  is  the  chief  industry ;  rattan,  buri,  boney.  Third  and  Sixth  corps  came  up  on  the  right  of 
forest  gums,  balao  oil,  pitch,  and  other  forest  the  Second.  On  the  38th  Meade  advanced  to 
products  arB  the  chief  atticles  of  export;  tor-  the  attack,  but  on  driving  ia  f h«  CanfeiJBrate 
toiae-flhell,  obtained  from  the  smalt  neighboring  pickets  it  was  found,  that  Ewell's  corps  had 
islands,  and  canoes  cut  from  a  single  piece  of  fallen  back.  Pursuit  was  made,  the  Second 
wood  are  also  exported ;  and  there  is  a  consid-  corps  in  advance,  and  after  a  march  of  two 
vable  production  of  sago.  There  are  only  3  miles  Ewell  was  found  in  position  on  the  west 
few  roads,  access  to  inland  villages  being  by  side  of  Mine  Run.  A  P.  Hill  had  come  up  and 
mountain  trails  or  by  river-canoes;  the  local  formed  on  Ewell's  right,  covering  the  Orange 
trade  between  coast  towns  is  carried  on  mostly"  plank-road.'  The  line  was  verj  strong,  and  on 
by  native  sailing  craft;  all  exports  for  Manila  ,t  were  150  guns.  It  was' aftef  darlc  when  the 
and  other  islands  arc  concentrated  at  ports  of  Seeondj  Sixth,  and  First  corps,  with  part  of 
call  for  steamers.  the  Third,  fronted  tiiis  position.  An  examina- 
In  June  1902  civil  government  was  extended  tion  of  Lee's  position  convinced  Meade  that 
to  Mindoro  and  adjacent  islands,  and  it  was  there  was  no  probability  of  success  in  an  attack 
detached  from  the  province  of  Cavity  and  made  in  his  immediate  front,  and  he  determined  to 
a  sub-province  of  Marinduqtje  (q.v.).  The  in-  send  Gen.  Warren,  with  his' Second  corps  and  a 
halntants  of  the  interior  are  wild  tribes,  among  division  of  the  Sixth,  to  feel  for  Lee's  right  flank 
whom  the  Manguianes  predominate ;  the  people  attd  turn  it  if  practicable.  The  29fh  was  spent 
o(  the  north  coast  are  mostly  Tagillpgs,  those  in  ■  reconnoitering  and  demonstrations,  while 
of  the  south  coast,  'VTsayanB.  Pop.,  estimated  to  waiting  for  Warren's  movement.  Early  in  the 
inclttde  wild  tribes  of  interior.  100,200  morning  of  the  29th  Warren  started  from  Rob- 
mi-  «  .L  c  J  _.r,  /.,  ,r  ^  ertson's  Tavern,  crossed  over  to  the  plank-road, 
HuiB  Ou,  the  same  as  fire-damp  (q.v.).  ^^^^^  -^  the  skihnisbers  of  A.  P.  ri!!Vs  corps; 
Mne  Ron,  Catnjpaigti  of.  On  7  and  S  and  late  in  the  day  eanw  upon  Hill's  position 
Nov.  1863  Gen.  Meade  crossed  the  Rappahannock  attfoss  the  road.  .  Watren  reported  to  Meade 
at  Keiley'a  Ford  and  Rjqipahannock  Station  that  the  conditions  weire  favorable  for  an  at- 
iv^y.),  ">d  concentrated  his  army  of  70,000  tack,  and  personally  assured'  him  that  he  could 
men  m  the  vicinity  of  Brandy  Station,  Gen.  carry  eveivthing  before  hint.  Meanwhile  some 
Lee,  with  50,000  men,  withdrawing  beyond  the  of  Sedgwick's  division  commanders  had  dis- 
Rapidan  to  an  intrencheJd  line,  the  left  pf  which,  covered  weak  points  on  Lee's  left,'  nO  works 
covered  some  of.the  fords  of  the  river,  the  right  being  thrown  «p,  and  Meade  ordered  an  attack 
being  peipendicular  to  it  and  extending  to  Bart-  for  the  morning  of  the  JOfh,  the  rigllt  and 
letl's  Mill  on  Mine  Rim.  On  26  November  Meade  centre  to  open  with  artillery  'St  8  o'clock,  af 
began  the  Mine  Run  campaign  by  sending  the  which  time  Warren  was  to  make  the  main 
First,  Fifth,  and  Second  corps  to  cross  the  attack,  and  at  g  o'clock  Sedgwick  was  to  assault 
Rapidan  at  Culpeper  Mine  and  Germanna  fords,  Lee's  left  with  five  divisions  of  the  Fihh  and 
aoa  the  Third  and  Sixth  corps  to  cross,  at  Sixth  corps;  Two  divisions  of  the  Third  oorps^ 
Jacob's  Mill,  all  five  corps  to  converge  up9n  the  were  sent  to  Warren,  thus  increasing  his  com-' 
old  turnpike  and  the  plank-road  near  Robertson's  maad  to  six  'divisions  of  36,000  men.  The 
Tavern,  both  leading  to  Oran^  Court  House,  batteries  on  the '  right  and  centre'  opened  S 
and  turn  the  right  of  Lee's  position.  An  early  furious  fire  at  8  a,m.  The  skimrishers  of  the 
Start  was  made  on  the  36th,  but  owing  to  delay  First  and  Third  corps  advanced  across  Mine 
in  some  of  the  columns,  all  were  halted  for  the  Run  and  drove  in  those  of  the  enemy,  and 
qt^  but  a  short  distance  beyond  the  river.  Sedgwick  was  abo«.  to  assault  when  Meade 
The. march  was  resumed  at  dayliglit  of  fhe  27th.  ordered  him  to  desist  He  had  received  a 
Tbt    Second    corps    reached    Robertson's    Tav  despatch  from  Warren  advising;  against  an  at- 
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tack  on  Lee's  right,  as  it  could  not  succeed.  College  in  1796.    The  next  six  jean  were  gpassed 

During  the  night  of  the  2gth  Warren  had  made  in  teaching,  and  in  the  studjr  of  law,  which  in 

dispositions  for  an  overwhelming  assault,  but  1803  he  abandoned  for  medicine,  and  in  1807  be 

on  the  morning  of  the  30th   he  saw   on  the  commenced  practice  at  Middletown.    There  pre- 

heights    before    him   a    Une    of    strong   works  vailed  about  1809  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  a 

thrown  up  over  night,  well  filled  with  infantry,  malignant  epidemic  fever,  for  which  Dr.  Miner 

and  heavy  batteries  covering  the  slope  up  wbidi  and  his  friend  Dr.  William  Tully  pursued  a  new 

it  was  necessary  to  charge,  and  therefore  he  mode  of  treatment,  the  former  making  careful 

decerned   successful  attack  impossible.     Meade  notes  of  his  cases,  and  numerous  autopsies  of 

rode  over  to  Warren,  who  proved  unchangeable  those  which  proved  fatal.    In  1819  he  waa  com- 

in  opinion,  and  Meade  tried  to  arranp;e  for  an  pelled  by  disease  of  the  heart  to  withdraw  from 

attadt  later  in  the  day,  but  found  it  impractic-  active  life,  and  confined  himself  to  a  consulting 

able.     The  armies   remained  confronting  each  practice  and  writing.    In  1833  he  published,  in 

other  that  day  and  the  next,  and  on  the  night  connection  with  Dr.  TnJly,  'Essays  on  Fevera 

of  I  December  Meade  withdrew  to  his  former  and  Other  Subjects,'  and  m  iSas  a  treatise  on 

position    beyond    the   Rapidaa     Lee    followed  *Typhus    Syncopalis.'     Both  works   en)oyed  a 

Srt   way   on   the  ad.     The   Union   loss   in   the  wide  drculation. 

ine  Run  campaign,  26  November-2  December,  «:__    nniv.m   tt.»».     a ! 1 

was  173  killed,  i.ogg  wounded,  and  381  missing.  „,-:""f5'  ^T^T  ^^F'  '^ J? «"<=»" >"■ 

The    Confederateloss    was     no  billed.    57o  ^r^^ 'wi  ^^°:^A}^rA^^Z^'f??'^l^  ^?r^ 

^Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,'  Vol.  Hin'eral  Acids,  Tozicolocj  of.  Iilgesti«n 
IV.  E.  A,  Cauiam.  ■**  sulphuric  acid  causes  pain  in  mout^  nose, 
»»•—  (T . ,...  ,;..,.  «„  <:rn.~^«^  throat,  and  epigastrium ;  bloody  saliva ;  vonut- 
Ume  Sorreying.  See  StrtVEYisa  ing;  bloody  dia?rh«a;  feeble  pulse;  cold,  damp 
Hine  Workers  of  America,  tJnitcd,  an  surface;  and  collapse.  Ulceration  of  stomach 
American  labor  organization,  formed  35  Jan.  and  larynx  may  occur  and  if  the  patient  survivei 
ifigtv  to  'unite  mine  employees  that  produce  or  a  form  of  Bright's  disease  follows  quickly.  The 
handle  coal  or  coke  .  .  .  and  ameliorate  their  antidote  is  any  avaibble  alkali,  as  so^,  chalk, 
condition  by  means  of  conciliation,  arbitration,  magnesia,  or  whitewash,  scraped,  perhapi,  frtm 
or  strikes.*  Its  executive  officers  are  president  a  walL  Hydrochloric  add  (q.v.)  causes  sirnilar 
vice-president,  and  secretary-treasurer;  a  Na-  though  possibly  lest  severe  ^mptoms,  and  re- 
tional  Executive  Board  is  made  up  of  these  covery  is  more  often  ^ssible.  The  antidotes  are 
officers  and  of  35  delegates,  one  each  from  the  the  same.  Nitric  acid  (q.v.)  exceeds  sulphoric 
various  district  divisions.  The  United  Mine  in  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  caused^  with 
Workers  made  great  gains  in  membership  by  sudden  death.  Instead  of  black  sloughs  m  the 
its  bituminous  strike  in  1897,  and  by  the  famous  mouth,  cesopba^s,  and  stomach,  such  as  occur 
anthracite  strikes  of  igoo  and  1902;  the  two  in  sulphuric-acid  poisoning,  in  nitric-acid  in- 
last  mentioned  strikes  were  under  the  leader^  toxication  yellow  doughs  and  stains  are  found 
ship  of  President  John  Mitchell  (q.v.).  The  after  death.  Nitromuriatic-^cld  poisoning  re- 
policy  is  typically  aggressive  and  almost  the  sembles  poisoning  by  nitric  acid  in  symptomft 
entire  funds  of  the  union  are  used  to  support  and  pathological  results.  Similar  yellow  alain- 
■trikes  and  spread  the  organization.  The  organ  ing  is  found.  The  antidotes  are  alkalies.  Phot- 
is  'The  United  Mine  Worker.'  John  P.  White  phoric  acid  (q.v.)  is  not  corrosive  to  animal 
was  chosen  president  35  Jan.  1911.  tissues,  though  the  glacial  add  cosgvlstM  albn- 
UXvitt,  Alooso  Ann,  American  Unlver-  men.  Its  antidote  is  any  tlka^  at  band,  but  it 
•■list  clergyman:  b.  Letnpster,  N.  H.,  17  Aug.  is  probably  not  dangerous. 
1814;  d  Boston,  Mass.,  14  June  i8«.  He  was  Mineral  Colors,  inorganic  materials  in  the 
wlucated  in  secondary  schools,  taught  fqra  ^^in  of  paint  They  date  as  far  back  (or 
tunt  was  ordamed  to  the  Universalirt  ministiy  f^rthe?)  in  Se  history  of  coloring  materials  w 
ta  June  1839,  was  pastor  at  Methuen,  Mas.,  organic  materiaU,  the  paints  nsed  by  primitiTC 
Ci83«M3)  and  at  Lowell  (184*^),  was  col-  pe^i„  for  personal  de^ration  being'n^re  com- 
'"Tf  n***  5°"?  ^y^  ^«,?1°J?"  r*'*fe?.'  "^ly  of  ft's  class.  In  Greek  fainting  the 
and  full  pastor  {185*^:1874^^5).  Ifj86f74  „ain  sources  of  coloring  matters  were ;  carbonate 
he  was  president  of  Tufts  College  (M'dford  „£  c,^,,^  f„^  whites;  red  and  yellow  ochres;and 
Mass.).  He  onginated  the  Universaliat  publish-  ^^^^  Apparently  these  same  colors  were  used 
wg  house,  a>st™;  was  chairman  of  the  Arner-  ^  Egyptian  wall-painting.  The  range  was  mucb 
icaa  Peace  Society,  which  he  r^esented  at  the  ^id^ned  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
jntemational  congress.  Pans,  iffip;  was  Prohi-  ^^  r  g„j  the  chemiMl  activity  of  the  last 
bition  candidate  for  goverrwr  of  Massachusetts  ^^t  },„  ^jj^  ,3  j  ^  the  mineral  source, 
m  1878  and  for  mayor  of  Boston  m  iSga ;  and  ^^  „,o„  jjjese  may  be  roughly  classified  as 
was  also  once  known  as  a  lecturer  on  anti-  follows :  whites  from  calcium,  for  example,  car- 
jUvery.  He  edited  the  'Star  of  Bethlehem*  at  donate  and  sulphate;  from  barium,  for  example, 
Lowell  and  P^Wwhcd:  *EHWe  gj^'ses'  s„iphate  (natural  and  artifiria!)  and  tungstate;. 
(I8S4-^)  and  'Old  Forts  Taken>  (1878-85).  f^m  lead,  for  example,  catbonate,  hydtwar- 
Miner,  Thomas,  Arhefican  physician:  b,  bonate,  sulphate,  antimonite,  tungstate;  from' 
Middletown,  Conn.,  15  Oct.  1777;  d.  Worcester,  rinc,  the  oxide,  oxvchlorine,  etc.;  from 
Mass.,  23  April  1841.    He  was  graduated  at  Yale  silicum     and      talc;      from      antimony;      and 
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from  the  hj^poaitrate  of  bismuth,     Beds  are    greens  from  chrome  (notably  se&quioxidc),  cop- 
based     on     iron,     as     sesquioxide     and     red    per,  manganese,  etc. ;  and  blacks  mostly  from 
ochre;   oa   mercury;    on   lead,   as   minium;   on     carbons.     An   excellent  hand-book   of  the   sub- 
arsenic,  as  arseniate  of  cobalt;  on  antimony  and     ject  is  Ferret,   'Couleura  Minerales'    (igo3). 
on  gold.     The  greatest  source  of   yellows   is  Mineral  Production  of  the  United  States, 

chromic  acid  derivatives;  next  the  lead  colors;  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  United  States  has 
and  then  the  ochres,  and  other  minor  sources,  steadily  increased  in  the  value  of  the  annual 
Blues  are  derived  from  copper  (hydrate,  ar-  product  so  that  it  has  for  several  years  exceeded 
seniate,  carbonate),  from  cobalt  (aluminates  $i,5oo,ocx),ooo  a  year.  The  figures  for  1908  and 
and  silicates), and  from  iron  (phosphates,  etc) ;  1909  are  as  follows: 
Mineral  Production  of  thz  United  States. 
(First  Products.) 


i(»g 

1909 

Quantity 

Value 

On««ity 

V^hisl 

Anclooioiide 

3,418,000  pound* 
3.08]  short  tons 

55I376  short  ttmi 
58,377  riiort  tons 

41.434  short  ton* 

68.991.43'  bamls 

598  long  ton* 

'IV.Z 

936  short  tons 
t6i.oii  Ihort tons 
37.371  ihort  tons 
38,517  ihort  tons 
SlJeik-gton. 

198, s6i 
679. 44T 

•■•SSI 
■■•'1:13 

i66,3Ji,ar3 

43s'4m"t7T 

15.000  Bhort  ton! 

51. 073. 611  bui^ 

359  long  tons 

43,fi:^ 

8S'?"^" 

sltl'il'.Z  ^rt^- 

71.374.340  long  tout 
379.744.iS7  short  tons 

3«.  240,  II I  pouni 

669  short  toni 
70.474  short  tons 
3S.7SS  short  toni 
J9.7I4  short  toni 
1.992  short  tons 

asiSIJiaae  longionj' 

6,587  »hS  t^ 
6,144  long  tons 
55,610  long  tons 
3,417  short  torn 

1,800.000 
4»8!S53 

'■•SS 

8i.B45.904 

1:1 

33.904 

J34.011 

4.330 

"lif 

'39:^ 
415,063 

8s7,m 

190.  IK 

7,5S3.63J 

1^580  ihort  ton* 
76,539  ihort  torn 
50,741  ihort  ion* 

.;;:;ii 

Si  a' 

7,791^  ton.        1            lol.SlS 

§^^s^:;:;;:; 

6,194.400  pounds 

5,096  short  tons 
1.191,785  short  tons 
5.,394,»7I  long  ton* 

,.i£S 

9,469  (hoRton* 
1,544  long  tons 

19,675 

1:1 

59.868,830  gillonigf^d 

",i:'dl  KSt.. 

65.031 

17,019  ibortton* 

14.310  ri»rt  ton* 

"•;3»6;i3i  long  ton. 

1,330,151  longton* 

10.569  short  Ions 

If.loa*borttocs 

S34I380 

...SliSir- 

147.070  long  tons 
135.469  short  ton. 
30.107  S46  bunl* 
9B.*6.,Ioortortton. 

S.44I.4IS 

1,333,171  squarm 

1.133,713  squ*"* 

t«r^"~~"'^=- 

46,61s  ilxintonl 

i3f,  4*0  •hort  tons 

»'^S?3 

697.390 

8,010.454 

369.444  long  tons 
70. 7»    ihort  too. 

139.311  I'ong  ton* 
48,536  short  tons 

411.646  poundi 

5*3.931  pounds 

S6,)9»  short  toM 

5,071.4*0 

1,619  short  tons 
6«!e74  short  tons 

614,370 

8,000,000 
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Pboduction  op  Mbtai,5    in  the  Ukited  States. 

(First  Products.) 


I90« 

1909 

Products 

OuanUty 

Vsiue 

Ouaatity 

Value 

, 

11,113.000  pound.. 
11.610  I'lontons 
M3. 510. 711  pounds 

';:a:K 

34.K>o.ooo  pounds 
11,896  short  tOOi 
1,091,951.614  pounds 
315,040  tog  tons 

»6,S75.0O0 

..!:ffi:;i! 

10,351.840 
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Mineral  Tallow  (Hatchettin,  Hatchettit^ 
or  Adipocere  Mineral),  a  fatty  mineral,  86 
per  cent  carbon,  and  14  per  cent  hydrogen,  dis- 
covered by  Charles  Hatchett,  English  chemist, 
in  the  clay  ironstone  of  Merthyr  Tydvil.  It 
looks  like  wax,  is  greenish  yellow  in  color,  and 
has  a  pitchy  or  bituminous  smell  when  heated. 

Mineral  Waters,  a  commercial  and  medi- 
cinal name  applied  to  all  spring  waters  which 
possess  qualities  in  relation  to  tne  animal  body 
different  from  ordinary  water.  Mineral  waters 
have  been  used  as  remedial  agents  from  the 
earliest  days  of  Greece  and  Rome.  There  were 
sulphurous  thermal  springs  at  Tiberius,  which 
are  still  used  by  invalids  from  all  parts  of 
Syria,  in  cases  of  tumor,  rheumatism,  gout  and 
other  diseases.  There  are  also  warm  springs 
at  Calirrhoe,  near  the  Red  Sea,  which  are  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  as  having  been  tried  by 
Herod  in  liis  sickness.  The  Romans  discovered 
th«  thermal  springs  in  Italy,  and  the  springs  in 
other  parts  of  Europe ;  Baden-Baden,  Aix-!a- 
Chap«lle,    the    Spa    in    Belgium,    and    others. 


Piiny  mentions  mineral  springs  in  various  parts 

of  Europe; 

Ctasiification. —  No  classification  of  mineral 
waters  based  upon  their  chemical  composition 
can  be  strictly  exact,  because  many  springs  are 
intermediate  between  well  characterized  groups. 
The  following  classification  is  regarded  as  the 
most  convenient:  (i)  Alkaline  waters;  (2)  Bit- 
ter waters;  (3)  Muriated  waters;  {4)  Earthy 
waters;  (5)  Indifferent  thermal  waters;  (6) 
Chalybeales;  (7)  Sulphurous  waters.  The 
therapeutic  action  of  mineral  waters  depends 
chiefly  upon  their  chemical  composition  and 
their  temperature,  though  other  circumstances, 
as  situation,  ele\'ation,  climate,  geological  for- 
mation and  mean  temperature  have  an  import- 
ant bearing  upon  the  success  of  the  treatment. 

Temperature. —  The  best  time  for  underftoing 
a  course  of  mineral  waters  is,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  the  months  of  June,  July,  August  and 
September.    There  are,  however,  exce^io 
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and,  as  a  ereneral  rule,  the  water  should  be  drunk  Bitter  Waters. — The  chief  contents  of  these 
before  breakfast,  at  intervals  of  about  a  quarter  waters  are  the  sttlpbates  of  magnesia  and  soda, 
of  an  hour  between  each  tumbler,  moderate  ex-  The  best  known  springs  of  this  class  are  those 
ercise  being  taken  in  the  intervals.  In  many  of  Sedlitz  and  Kissinsen ;  English  examples  are 
cases  bathing  is  of  even  greater  importance  as  in  the  bitter  waters  ot  Cherry  Rocl^  in  Glouces- 
a  remedial  agent  than  drinking.  Batns  are  gen-  tershire,  and  the  Purton  Spa,  in  Wiltshire,  and 
erally  between  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  should  in  America  the  springs  at  Mt  Clemens,  Mich, 
never  be  taken  soon  after  a  full  meat  The  These  waters  act  as  purgatives  and  diuretics. 
time  during  which  the  patient  should  remain  Muriated  Waters. —  Simple  muriated  waters 
in  the  bath  varies  very  much  at  diBerent  springs,  contain  a  moderate  quantity  of  chloride  of  so- 
and  the  directions  of  the  local  physician  should  dium  or  common  salt.  The  chief  springs  of  this 
be  strictly  attended  to  on  this  point.  As  a  gen-  class  are  Wiesbaden  and  Baden-Baden,  which 
eral  rule,  the  treatment  should  not  be  protracted  are  hot;  and  those  of  Kissingen,  Homburg, 
beyond  the  space  of  six  weeks  or  two  months,  and  Cheltenham,  which  are  cold.  The  muriated 
but  on  this  point  the  patient  must  be  solely  saline  springs  of  Saratoga,  in  the  United  States, 
guided  by  the  physician  resident  at  the  springs,  are  some  of  them  chalybeate,  others  sulphurous 
Indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  or  iodinous;  all  of  them  teing  rich  in  car- 
excesses  of  any  kind,  frequently  counteract  the  bonic  acid  gas.  The  Ballston  saline  springs 
salutary  effects  of  the  waters,  while  perfect  men-  near  Saiatc^a  have  a  very  high  proportion  of 
tal  relaxation  is  an  important  auxiliary  to  the  carbonic  acid.  They  are  chiefly  employed  in 
treatment.  As  regards  temperature,  if  the  waters  cases  of  gout,  rheumatism  and  scrofula.  Muri- 
are  between  70°  and  g8°  they  are  called  tepid,  ated  lithia  waters  contain  chlorides  of  sodium 
while  all  exceeding  the  latter  are  classified  as  and  lithium.  In  gout  they  first  aggravate  the 
hot  springs.  The  following  examples  give  the  pain,  but  then  give  relief;  and  in  periodic  head- 
degrees  of  temperature  found  indifferent  thermal  ache  they  have  been  found  serviceable, 
springs:  Sweet  Sprmgs,  W.  Va.,  74  ;  Warm  Earthy  Waters.— These  contain  sulphate  and 
Springs,  French  River,  Tenn„  gs  ;  Washita,  carbonate  of  lime.  The  Wildungen  water  is  a 
Ark.,  140  to  156  ;  San  Bernardino  Hot  Springs,  diuretic,  and  not  only  promotes  the  elimination 
CaL,  108  to  172  ;  Las  Ve^as,  N.  Mex.,  no  to  of  gravel,  but  by  its  tonic  action  on  the  mucous 
140  ;  Sulphur  Springs,  A ix-les- Bains,  France,  membrane  of  the  urinary  passages,  serves  to  pre- 
108';  Kaiserquelle,  Aix-la- Chape  lie,  Prussia,  vent  the  formation  of  fresh  concretions.  It  is 
131  ;  Carlsbad,  Bdieraia,  163  -  ,  ^  .  also  much  used  for  chronic  catarrh  of  the  blad- 
Amencan  Springs.— In  the  United  States  tie  der.  The  baths  of  Leuk,  in  which  many  patienta 
Bock  Sprmg  was  known  at  Saratoga.  N.  Y.,  remain  nine  hours  daily,  until  an  eruption  ap- 
among  the  Indians  as  early  as  1767,  and  over  40  pears,  are  chiefly  used  in  chronic,  skin  diseases. 
springs  have  since  been  discovered  there.  In  Indifferent  Thermal  Waters  contain  a  small 
1830,  springs  were  well  and  popularly  known  in  amount  of  saline  constituents.  Of  the  sprims  of 
West  Virginia,  and  of  these  the  Bath_mineral  this  class  the  most  important  are  Hot  Springs, 
spring,  now  known  as  the  Berkeley  Spring  was  ^rk,  and  Roanoke,  Va.  Their  most  striking 
visited  as  early  as  177?.  while  the  White  Sulphur  effects  are  to  stimulate  the  skin  and  erote  the 
Springs  were  used  by  the  Indians  in  1778.  In  ^.^ryoas  system.  They  are  especially  used  in 
these  American  springs  like  those  in  Europe^  chronic  rheumatism  and  chronic^o^ind  in  dia- 
the  geologists  agree  that  dissolved  mineral  sub-  ^^^gg  ^f  ^^  ^j^^                             * 

"'S^wif''  ''^"'i!^''  fl'^/'^Vt," IV^'^rt  Chalybeate    Waters-Si^v^e   adduloiw   cha- 

■which  the  water  has  flowed     The  iMjorty  of  jybeates^ntain  carbonic  acid  and  bicarbonate  o( 

™ses  the  r^olv^l  powers  i"Aep^ese^^  P~'°'^"*<  <"'^°"-  S-""*  »^<"^"*  chalybeate^ 
Fi^  m^^Lfa  a^d  ^r"n  If  the  wftirs  a™  «^*"'"  *"'?>««*«  <>*  ««**  ^^  bicarbonate  of  pro- 
alkaiine  tfiey  may  take  tip' substances  which  are  jf^"  ''L,''^"-  .1*"=  SS"1'"^.°-  ""ZJ^""^ 
ordinarily  rSther  insoluble,  such  as  silica.  There  «  ^^T^' -JTIL  f^  ^  :'S  '"  i.a»  .P'f^- 
is,  undoubtedly,  more  or  less  rehtiou  between  hot  j^^^^Ji*  **"*  j''*'^'*f "^  r'^^^'p^"^ '" 

waters  are  composed 


Alkaline  tfa/^M.-  Simple  alkaline  acidulous    ^""'f-  ^"'phale,  «nd  chloride  of  sodium  are 
of  carbonic  add  and  bicar-     ?,""'«y  P'"'"''  and  may  help  in  the  cure. 


.  .  .        .  The 

Putnam  Spring  at  Saratc^a  and  the  springs  of 

i-oj    .  t-  '^^'"^  ^""^  Massachusetts  are  examples  of  cha- 

r,  N^Mex!,  and  the'^id'^f^ringa'at'sh^  '^''^ate  wells'  which  are  very  seldom  thermal 

y.    These  waters  are  useful  in  certain  forms  M^.'"*     "^?^*'V'     chalybeate     and    sulphurous 

of  indigestion,  jaundice,  gallstones,  gravel,  gout,  Spnnp.      Chalybeate    waters     are    valuable    m 

and  chronic  catarrh  of  the  respiratory  organs,  an^nia. 

Muriated  alkaline  acidulous  waters,  which  differ  Sutphuroits    Waters.— T'ncit   waters    contain 

from   the   preceding,   containing   a   considerable  sulphuretted     hydrogen     or    metallic     sulphides 

quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium.     The  most  im-  (sulphurets),  or  both.    The  most  important  sul- 

portant    springs    of   this   kind   are   the   thermal  phurous  thcrmals  are  those  of  Aix-la- Chape  lie, 

springs  of  Ems,  and  the  cold  springs  of  Selters  Baden,   Bareges,   and   Bagneres   de    Luchon,   10 

and    Sahbninn.     They  are   useful    in   chronic  Europe.    There  are  hundreds  of  these  sulphurous 

catarrhal  affections  of  f^-  bronchial  tubes,  the  spnngs  m  the  United  States,  including  dia*e  at 

stomach  and  intestines.     Alkaline  saline  waters  Mt    Clemens,    Mich.,    Bath,    Va.,    and    Warm 

contain  sulphate  and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  such  Springs,    Va.     They    are    extensively    used    in 

at  the  warm  springs  of  Carlsbad,  serviceable  to  chronic  diGcases  of  the  skin,  and  are  of  service 

patients  suffering  from  abdominal  plethora,  if  in  many  cases  in  which  exudations  require  to  be 

unconnected  with  diseases  of  the  heart  or  lungs,  absorbed,   as  in  swellings  of  the  joints,   in  old 

These   waters   afford    an   excellent   remedy    for  gun-shot  wounds,. and  in  chronic  gout  and  rheu- 

Iwhitnal  constipation.  matism.     The  solphnrous  waters  are  empli^ed 
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extemallr  and  incenially,  and  mineral  mud-baths  the  beauties  of  inorganic  nature ;  be  climbs  tbe 

are  believed  by  many  phyitciaiu  to  fonn  a  val-  loftiest  mountain  peaks  to  gather  there  the  pellu- 

uable  auxiliary.  cid   roclc   crystals    whidi    the   ancients   believed 

ProdvcHon. —  The  commercial  output  oi  mia-  were  permanently  solidified  ice;  he  descends  with 

eral  waters  in  the  United  Stales  in  igop  amounted  the  miner  into  the  depths  of  the  earth  to  bring 

to    &4,674.4S6     gallons,     valued     at     $(lv894.i34.  iarth   her   precious   metals;    he   visits   the   dark 

The   imports    in    the    same   year    amoutited   to  caverns  and   from  beneath  the  slowly  droppiiiK 

3^64,524   gallons,   valued   at   $1,085, 177-     These  mmerai-laden    waters   he    chisels   the    delicately 

figures  are  based  on  760  springs  as  against  695  veined  and  clouded  Mexican  onyx;  in  the  'blue 

springs  in    1908.     Minnesota,   New   York.  Wis-  ground*  in  the  interior  of  the  dark  continent  he 

consin,    Massachusetts,     Michigan,    Ohio,    and  untijvcrs   the   sparkling  diamond,   while   on  the 

California  are  the  largest  producing  Slates  in  shores  of  Braiil  he  finds  the  wonderful  mona- 

the  order  given.    A  number  of  foreign  inineral  zite  sands  which  the  chemist  has  transformed 

waters  are  imported  in  the  United  States  and  into  light.    The  mineralogist  impartially  records 

find  a  lai^e  sale.     Chief  among  these  is  the  the  composition  and  all   of  the  properties  of 

Apollinaris  water  which  comes  from  Ahrweilcr,  every  mineral  and  thus  makes  available  for  the 

Germany.      The    majonty    of    the    commercial  chemist,   the   inventor   and  the   manufacturer   a 

S rings  of  the  United  States  are  found  east  of  host  of  suraestive  facts.  It  is  not  surprising, 
e  Mississippi.  In  the  South  Kentucky.  Ten-  therefore,  that  new  uses  for  minerals  are  con- 
nessee,  and  Arkansas  are  the  chief  producers  of  saintly  being  discovered,  indeed  few  are  the 
mmeral  waters.  1  he  Hot  Sprm^  of  Arkansas  ^rts  to  which  mineralogy  does  not  make  some 
are  among  ihe  most  important  thermal  springs  important  conlributioa  The  student  of  miner- 
ID  the  entire  country.  The  Texas  sprmgs  are  ^^^^  j^  instantly  charmed  with  the  external 
peculiar  frotn  the  fact  that  many  of  them  show  beauties  of  form  and  color  in  crystallized  min- 
*'/f,r''^?'"t"'=  '^^^■A  ^"  Wisconsin  the  Bpnnga  ^^j^  jj^  ;,  ^^^  brought  to  consider  the  strll 
Of  Waukesha  are  widely  faiown.  In  New  Mex-  ^^^  interesting  phenomena  and  problems  con- 
ico,  theLas  Vegas  Hot  Spnngs  are  often  vis-  „^^j  ^-^^  thrir  internal  structure.  Many  of 
rted  There  are  no  hot  springs  m  the  New  Eng-  ^j,^  p^^^j^  properties  of  minerals  are  cxceed- 
land  States.  j  j  interesting,  while  chemical  mineralogy 
^^'r£^-%^^:^^l,J^    ^^f,  £s^P  a  wi<&  and  most  attractive  field  r 

"l«^"^'  i.l^'V^i  iM^t™?  w°=lr,^i;r?hl  Hislor3,-Th^  mention  of  the  precious  stone. 

^]'t:I\«°;^T^,n.5b>    ??L)r^  '^  ^'^  brwst-pUte  of  the  Hebrew  high  priest 

Inited  States  and  Canada*    (1890).  ^^^  ^^--^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ht^^^^s  of  the 

Ifinenl  Wool,  a  product  of  molten  slag,  mineral  kingdom  were  appreciated  as  long  ago 
or  rock  under  air  or  steam-jet,  also  called  slag  as  1491  b.c.  There  is  still  extant  part  of  a 
wool,  reck  wool,  silicate  cotton,  cotton  fibre,  work,  'On  Stones,'  written  by  Theophrastus, 
The  result  of  this  process  is  a  thin  vitreons  who  died  286  B.C,  while  Pliny  in  his  great  work 
fibre,  useful  as  a  non-condiKtor.  It  was  first  on  natural  history,  published  77  a.d.,  devotes 
mannhctured  in  Germany  tn  the  early  y&i.  much  attention  to  ores,  metals,  stones  and  gems. 
In  187s  a  little  was  made  at  the  Greenwood  iron  The  birth  of  mineralogy  as  a  science  took  place 
furnace,  Orange  Cotmty,  N.  Y. ;  the  industry  was  in  the  publication  by  Wallerius  in  1747  of  hi* 
firmly  established  by  1885 ;  then  because  of  the  systematic  work  on  mineralogy.  Steady  progress 
entry  into  the  field  of  rock  wool,  that  is,  a  fibre  has  since  been  made,  and  it  would  be  a  long 
made  directly  from  the  rocks  and  not  from  slag,  list  indeed  which  woiSd  enumerate  the  names  of 
the  slag  wool  industry  fell  off.  In  1909  i!,626  even  the  prominent  investigators  each  of  whom 
tons  of  mineral  wool,  valued  at  %loiA2i,  was  the  has  made  important  contributions  to  the  science. 
product  of  the  United  States,  a  gain  of  more  J.  D,  Dana,  in  the  various  editions  of  his  great 
than  35  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year  when  <System  of  Mineralogy,'  succeeded  in  reviewing, 
the  product  weighed  9,197  tons  and  was  valued  revising  and  systematizing  the  work  of  others 
at  $77^.  These  figures  included  rock  and  and  adding  to  it  the  resulu  of  much  original  re- 
slag  wools;  the  fonner  command  a  price  so  per  search,  until  now,  under  the  no  less  capable 
cent  higher  than  the  latter.  The  sUg  wools  authorship  of  his  son,  R  S.  Dana,  this  work  is 
have  a  small  oercentage  of  sulphur,  unless  cs-  ,ie  accepted  standard  all  over  the  world.  Much 
pecially  desu  phurized  after  the  slag  has  been  valuable  work  has  recenUy  been  done,  chicBy 
re-melted,  and  thus  sulphuric  acid  may  be  formed  ^  German  investigators,  in  physical  minerat- 
if  water  gets  access  to  the  wool  and  acts  on  the  especially  in  connection  with  the  optrcal 
calcium  sulphide  in  it  The  sulphuric  actd  thus  properties  of  minerals.  The  present  great  activ- 
fonned  is  injurious  to  the  pipes.  Hence  rock  f^^  ;„  mining  and  the  growing  appreciation  of 
woo  IS  substituted  for  sla^  '^.°°\°^  ™  «'»»  gems  and  decorative  stones,  stimulates  and  often 
wool  IS  carefully  desulphunwd.  Mineral  wool  ^^^„^  the  search  for  new  and  interesting  min- 
ol  either  sort,  if  of  good  grade,  is  one  of  the  j  -^^  intrxjduction  of  the  study  of  ele- 
beat  practical  non-maammable  coatmgs  as  a  ^^  mineralogy  into  many  public  and  pri- 
hmng  for  floors  it  has  the  double  advantage  of  ^/i,„„,^  j^  e^j^nce  that%ducators  are  be- 
being  sound-proof  and  non-conducting.  ginmag  to  appreciate  the  mental  training  whwh 

Uineralogj,     the     science     which     treats  it  brings,  as  well  as  the  far-reaching  importance 

of  minerals,  or  those  inorganic  portions  of  the  of   the   mineral   industry   which   now   enters   10 

earth's  crust  and  the  cdestial  bodies,  either  solid  largely  into  evep'-day  life, 

or  liquid,  which  are  homogeneous  and  whose  Mineralogy  is  usually  considered  under  the 

composition  may,  therefore,  be  expressed  by  a  following  divisions:    (i)    Crystallography,    (a) 

ddintte  chemical  formula.  Physical  Mineralogy.  (3)  Chemical  Mineratogy. 

Scope  ttnd   Utility  of  Mineralogy, — The  re-  (4)  Descriptive  Mineralogy. 

Marches  of  the  mineralogist  unfold  to  him  oil  of  Crystallography. —  Most  minerals  in  the  pro- 
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fiesi  of  aolidifying  from  the  Uquid  or  gaseous 
state,  or  from  solutions,  assume  certain  charac- 
tenatic  forms,  with  definite  molecular  structure, 
These  are  called  crystals.  It  is  the  present  the- 
ory that  a  crystal  is  the  result  of  an  attraction 
between  its  molecules  exerted  in  certain  &xed 
directions.  (See  MoLECULAk  Theosv.)  As 
long  ago  as  l66g  the  Danish  geologist  Nic- 
olaus  Steno,  proved  that  while  the  *  faces 
of  quartz  crystals  may  vary  greatly  in  their 
relative  sizes,  the  angles  between  like  faces  are 
constant.  In  1704  Dominico  Guliehnini  advanced 
the  theory  that  the  interfaciftl  angles  were  con- 
stant in  all  salts  and  that  each  had  its  own 
form.  Near  the  close  of  the  1 8th  century 
Roiai  de  I'lsle  first  formulated  the  present  law 
of  the  constancy  of  interfacial  angles.  After 
examination  and  measurement  with  a  contact 
goniometer  of  a  very  large  number  of  crystal- 
lized minerals  and  salts,  he  announced  that  each 
could  be  referred  to  its  own  characteristic  primi- 
tive form,  that  all  crystals  of  the  same  substance 
either  had  the  constant  angles  of  the  primitive 
fann  or  were  bounded  by  secondary  faces  bear- 
inc  fixed  relations  to  the  primitive  form.    Abb£ 


the  size  of  the  faces  and  in  their 
distances  from  the  plane  of  symmetry  do  not 
destroy  their  symmetry,  because  their  interfacial 
angles  are  not  changed.  Cuprite,  for  example, 
occurs  in  cubes  and  also  in  needle-like  crystals 
which  careful  examination  shows  are  simply 
cubes  enormously  elongated  in  one  of  the  axi^ 
directions.  As  it  can  be  proved  by  physical 
tests  that  the  molecular  structure  is  identical 
in  each  of  these  forms  of  cuprite,  the  crystal- 
lographer  does  not  consider  that  distortion  de- 
stroys symmetry.  In  studying  the  relations  of 
the  faces  of  crystals  the  existence  is  assumed  of 
certain  fixed  lines  of  reference  called  axes.  The 
crystal  faces  intersect  these  axes  and  by  measur- 
ing the  interfacial  angles  the  proportionate 
lengths  of  the  axes  can  be  calculated.  These 
lengths  are  known  as  the  axial  ratio.  The  law 
of  rational  intercepts,  which  is  one  of  the  foun- 
dation stones  of  crystallography,  asserts  that  any 
face  of  a  crystal,  extended  if  necessary,  will 
cut  the  axes  at  distances  which  can  be  expressed 
by  simple  multiples  or  fractions  of  the  axial 
ratio-  For  example  the  primitive  rhombohedron 
of  calcite,  r  (see  Figs,  i,  3,  and  3).  cuts  the 


Hauy,  about  1784,  discovered  that  even  the  most 
complex  crystal  forms  could  be  reproduced  by 
the  addition  to  the  primitive  form  of  successive 
layers  of  minute  primitive  forms,  each  layer  con- 
taining a  uniformly  smaller  number  of  rows 
than  its  predecessor.  From  these  observations 
he  concluded  that  crystals  were  formed  of 
minute  particles  each  having  the  primitive  form 
and  all  symmetrically  arranged.  Whether  his 
hypothesis  of  the  shape  of  the  molecules  be 
true  or  not,  all  crystal lographers  are  agreed  that 
a  definite  molecular  structure  is  essential  10  the 
existence  of  a  crystal.  The  molecules  are  as- 
sumed to  be  almost  infinitely  minute,  for  the  sur- 
faces of  crystals,  even  when  viewed  with  the 
highest  powers  of  the  microscope,  appear  per- 
fectly smooth.  It  seems  certain  also  that  the 
molecules  are  rot  in  contact  with  one  another, 
but  are  separated  by  distances  probably  as  great 
or  even  greater  tHan^  their  diameter,  for  only 
thus  could  heat  and  light  waves  be  transmitted 
through  them.  The  particular  form  which  a 
crystal  assumes  is  determined  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  molecules  group  themselves  in  re- 
sponse to  the  intermolecular  forces.  These  forces 
vary  greatly  in  intensity  and  direction  and  thus 
produce  the  different  types  of  crystals.  Exami- 
nation of  a  large  number  of  crystals  shows  that 
most  of  them  exhibit  distinct  symmetry.  A,s 
the  symmetry  of  (aces  is  but  the  external  mani- 
festation  of  the   internal   molecular    structure. 
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vertical  axis  at  the  unit  distance;  the  rhom- 
bohedron e  at  half  the  unit  distance,  while, 
the  rhombohedron  f  cuts  it  at  twice  the  unit 
distance.  Prof.  W.  H.  Miller  of  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity in  1839  expanded  Whewell'a  application 
of  spherical  trigonometry  to  crystallography  and 
deduced  a  method  of  designating  the  relative 
positions  of  the  faces  by  certain  simple  indices. 
Miller's  system  of  notation  a  very  extensively 
used  and  is  gradually  supplanting  otiier  more 
complex  systems. 

Though  the  variety  of  crystal  forms  is  almost 
endless,  they  are  all  embraced  in  one  of  the  six 
systems  of  crystallization  whose  relations  are  as 
follows : 

(A)  CRYSTALS  HAVING  3  AXES. 

I.      AXES   AT  BIGHT  AlfGLEG. 
I.  Itemnrie  Syslim.     Aies  all  of  ume  lenstb. 

3.  Tttratonal   Syiltm.     Two    uei    cquid.    third    longer 

i.  OrlkerlumlHC  Syitm.  Axa  ill  of  dlSercnl  lengtlM, 
n.      ONE  AXIS  OBLIQUE  TO  OTHEK  TWO. 

4.  UenBclinie  Syilim.     A«i  all  of  difFerent  Icngtlu. 

HI.      ALL  AXES  OBLIQUE  TO  EACH  OTHEH. 
3.  Triclinit  SyiUm.     Axei  all  of  dlScrent  Icngtlu. 

(B)  CRYSTALS   HAVING  4   AXES. 

6.  Htratcnal  Syittm.  Thic;  aiei  of  equal  length  and 
InterKctihg  each  olber  at  equal  an^«;  fourth 
axlm  at  riglit  aailei  to  other  three. 

A  twin  crystal  is  one  in  which  one  of  the 
halves  of  a  single  crystal,  or  one  of  two  whole 
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crystals,  appears  in  a  position  exactly  reversed 
in  reference  to  the  other  half  or  the  other  crys- 
tal, as  though  it  had  been  revolved  exactly  180" 
usually  on  or  parallel  to  one  of  the  simple  faces 
of  the  crystal,  called  the  twinning  plane.  Con- 
tact twins  generally  appear  like  the  reversed 
halves  of  a  single  crystal,  as  seen  in  figrures  4 
ind  S'    This  form,  known  as  the  spinel  tvio,  is 


common  with  spinel  and  diamond  and  is  occa- 
sionally seen  in  magnetite.  Penetration  twins  re- 
sult from  the  union  of  two  complete  crystals 
by  the  revolution  of  one  on  the  twiiming  axis 
through  180°.  One  of  the  commonest  illustra- 
tions is  the  Carlstad  twin  of  orthoclase,  figure 
6.  Eleven  distinct  types  of  twinning  are  known 
in  orthoclase.  Among  the  triclintc  feldspars 
polysynthfltic  twinning  is  very  common.  This  is 
a  repealed  twinning,  usually  of  lamellje  so  thin 
as  to  manifest  their  presence  only  by  fine  slria- 

While  crystals  usually  occur  isolated  or  in 
irregular  clusters,  they  are  frequently  found 
grouped  in  parallel  position,  as  shown  in  figure 
g  of  amethyst  from  Montana. 
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The  surfaces  of  crystals  are 

ered  with  parallel  lines  called  striations.  These 
lines  are  really  alternate  furrows  and  ridges  and 
are  symmetrically  arranged  in  reference  to  the 
edges  of  the  crystals.  They  are  due  to  a  conflict 
between  the  cryatalliiing  forces  which  results 
alfematety  in  one  face  and  then  another.  The 
result  is  tfiis  "oscillatory  combination''  of  small 
faces.  Fyrite  cubes  (figure  7),  also  quartz, 
calcite,  tourmaline  and  many  other  species,  often 
show  these  striations.    Curvaturb  of  the  crystal 


faces  often  results  from  this  oscillaloiy  com- 
bination, as  in  many  calcites  from  Joplin,  Mo, 
but  curvature  is  also  produced  by  pressure,  as  in 
twisted  stibnite  and  quartz  crystals,  or  from  cer- 
tain iniermolecular  forces,  such  as  those  which 
produce  the  beautiful  arborescent  frost  crystals 
often  seen  on  windows  or  stone  walks,  as  well 
as  the  nearly  spherical  diamonds  of  Braiil  and 
South  Africa  and  the  peculiar 
forms  of  gypsum  found  in  the 
Mammoth  Cave,  figure  14.  Liquid 
and  gaseous  inclusions  often  mani- 
fest their  presence  by  moving 
bubbles.  Enclosures  of  other  min- 
erals, such  as  needles  of  rutile  and 
tourmaline,  are  very  varied. 

Usually  the  conditions  coinci- 
dent with  the  formation  or  deposi- 
tion of  minerals  have  been  sud) 
that  only  confused  crystaHine 
masses  have  been  produced.  Such 
aggregates  are  shown  by  the  struc- 
ture of  the  mineral  and  include 
(i)  Columttar  and  fibrous,  re- 
spectively denoting  coarse  or  fine 
fibres,  examples  of  which  are  fur- 
nished by  some  tremolite  and  by 
cyanite  (bladed-columnar)  and  asbestos.  Stel- 
lated (e.  g.,  wavellite)  and  radiated  (e.  g.,  pecto- 
lite)  are  varieties  of  fibrous  aggregates.  (2) 
Lamellar,  in  plates,  e.  g.,  selenite. ,  Under  this  are 
included  concentric,  the  plates  circling  crudely 
around  »  common  centre,  e.  g.,  malachite  and 
some  banded  agate.  Foliated,  the  plates  thin 
and  separable,  e.  g.,  foliated  talc.  Micaceous  is 
the  most  perfectly  dcvaloped  type  of  a  foliated 
structure.  (3)  Granular,  including  coarse- 
granular,  e.  g.,  Tuckahoe  dolomitic  marble;  fine- 
granular,  e.  g.,  Carrara  statuary  marble;  impal- 
pable, e.  g.,  lithographic  limestone. 

Linking  crystallized  with  amorphous  minerals 
are  the  many  interesting  imitative  forms,  a  few 
of  which  are:  reniform,  kidney- shaped,  e.  g., 
hematite  variety  kidney  ore,  figure  10 ;  botryoidal 
resembling  a  cluster  of  grapes,  common  in  limoo- 
ite,  chalcedony,  psilomelane ;  globular  or  spher- 
ical, e.  g.,  pectohte  hyalite;  nodular,  e.  g.,  flint; 
oolitic,  in  masses  ot  small  concretions  resembling 
a  fish's  roe,  e.  g.,  oolite;  dendritic  and  arbores- 
cent, in  tree-like  forms,  e.  g.,  wad,  figure  12; 
reticulated,  net- 1  ike,  usimlly  due  to  twinning, 
e.  g.,  cerussite,  figure  16;  coralloidal,  resembling 
coral,  e.  g.,  aragonite  variety  flos-ferri. 

When  one  mineral  exhibits  the  characteristic 
form  of  another  it  is  known  as  a  pseudo- 
morph  after  the  original  mineral;  thus  quart* 
(a  rhombohedral  mineral)  appearing  in  cubei 
which  were  originally  fluorite  is  called  quarlB 
pseudomorph  after  fluorite.  Pseudomorphs  are 
formed,  i.  By  a  change  in  chemical  composition, 
e.  g.,  limonite  (hyd rated  iron  sesquioxide) 
pseudomorph  after  pyrite  {iron  disulphide). 
J.  By  substitution,  e.  g.,  cassiterite  after  ortho- 
clase, also  silicified  wood,  in  which  the  original 
wood  has  been  replaced  by  silica.  3.  By  itKrus- 
tation,  as  in  the  coating  of  various  objects  by  the 
hot  springs  in  the  Yellowstone  Park. 

Physical  Mineralogy. —  The  external  form  of 
crystals  has  been  shown  to  be  due  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  definite,  internal,  molecular  5truc< 
ture.  Physical  mineralogy  aims  to  explain  the 
phenomena  observed  in  connection  ,  with  tbii 
structure.  /  "^  .>,->.,  I 
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1.  Characters  Due  to  Cohesion  and  Elasticity.  In  all  mineralogical  works,  various  methods  ha v, 

—  Cohesion  is  the  force  which  holds  the  mole-  been  adopted  to  determine  the  absolute  hardnesa 

cules    of    a    homogeneous    substance    together,  (see   SoisoMETER) .     Hardness  is  often  one  of 

Elasticity  is  the  force  which  tends  to  bring  the  the  most  conclusive  tests  in  identifying  minerals 

molecules  when  separated  back  to  their  original  by  their  physical  properties, 

position.     These  forres  manifest  themselves  in  (d)  The   tenacity  of  a  mineral   is  the   re- 

the    properties    of   cleavage,    fracture,  tenacity,  sistance  which  its  molecules  offer  to  an  effort  to 

hardness,  etc.  completely  separate  them.    When  this  resistance 

(a)  Cleavage  is  the  tendency  of  certain  crys-  is  but  slight  the  mineral  is  termed  brittle;  if  it 
tallized  minerals  to  break  in  definite  directions,  is  stronger  so  that  shavings  may  be  cut  off 
invariably  parallel  to  one  or  more  of  the  simpler  with  a  knife,  but  the  shavings  can  be  powdered 
faces  of  the  crystal.  In  the  isometric  system  by  a  hammer,  it  is  called  sectile,  e.  g,,  talc.  Mal- 
cubic  cleavage  is  well  illustrated  by  halite,  figure  leable  minerals  exhibit  still  greater  tenacity,  as 
13;  octahedral  cleavage  by  fluorite  and  diamond;  shavings  are  not  powdered  by  the  blow  of  a 
dodecahedral,  by  sphalerite.  In  the  tetragonal  hammer.  The  native  metals,  copper,  gold  and 
system  basal  cleavage  is  shown  by  apophyllite,  silver,  are  malleable  and  also  ductile,  that  is, 
prismatic  by  nitile  and  wemerite.  In  the  ortho-  capable  of  being  drawn  out  into  wire.  Flexible 
rhombic  system,  topaz  has  marked  basal  cleav-  mmerals  are  those  which  can  be  bent,  but  in 
age,  while  barite  cleaves  readily  parallel  to  the  which  the  force  of  cohesion  is  not  strong  enough 
prism.  In  the  monoclinic  system  elinopinacoidal  to  cause  the  molecules  to  return  to  dieir  original 
cleavage  is  exhibited  by  orthoclase  and  selenite,  position,  e.  g.,  foliated  talc. 

basal  by  the  micas  and  orthoclase,  prismatic  hy  (e)  Elasticity  in  minerals  not  only  involves 

amphibole.  Pinacoidal  cleavage  in  the  triclinic  resistance  of  their  molecules  to  complete  separa- 
system  is  prominent  in  anorthite,  albite  and  tion,  but  indicates  such  a  development  of  co- 
rhodonite.  In  the  hexagonal  system  basal  cleav-  hesion  as  to  prevent  a  permanent  bending  of  the 
age  is  shown  by  beiyl,  prismatic  by  nepheiite,  specimen  and  lead  to  its  return  to  its  original 
rhombohedral  by  calcite  and  dolomite.  Oeavage  position  when  the  disturbing  force  is  removed. 
is  one  of  the  most  important  aids  to  the  miner-  The  micas  exhibit  this  property  to  a  marked 
alogist  in  the  determination  of  unknown  minerals    degree. 

by  physical  tests  and  it  often  enables  him  to  2.  The  Specific  Gravity  of  a  mineral  is  the 
recognize  at  a  glance  the  crystal  system  of  the  ratio  of  its  weight  to  the  weight  of  an  eqnal 
mineral.  Parting  is  separation  along  secondary  volume  of  water.  It  is  dependent  upon  the 
twinning  planes  and  much  resembes  cleavage,  weight  of  its  molecules  and  the  closeness  of  their 
Pyroxene  is  a  good  illustration,  figure  8.  aggregation.    Corundum,  a  compoui)d  of  the  ex- 

ceedingly tight  metal  aluminum  with  the  gas 
oxreen.  nevertheless  is  comparatively  heavy, 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  4.  As  a  single  mole- 
cule of  AiiOi  must  be  relatively  light,  it  follows 
that  corundum  is  heavy  because  its  molecules 
are  closely  aggregated.  This  will  become  clear 
by  comparing  a  cubical  box  with  a  single  wooden 
sphere  at  each  comor,  to  the  same  box  filled 
with  such  spheres  and  imagining  that  these 
spheres  represent  the  closely  crowded  molecules 
of  aluminum  in  a  cubical  piece  of  corundum. 
The  filled  box  would  manifestly  be  very  much 
heavier,  but  it  would  not  be  nearly  so  heavy  as 
it  would  be  if  the  spheres  were  of  lead  instead 
of  wood.  The  average  specific  gravity  among 
conmion  minerals  being  about  37,  any  mineral 
whose  specific  gravity  is  considerably  greater 
thm  S.7  seems  heavy  when  placed  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand.  The  metals  and  metallic  minerals 
Pio.  S.  and  most  of  those  minerals  which  are  compounds 

of  the  heavier  metals  have  a  high  specific  gravity, 

(b)  Fracture  is  the  break  of  minerals  other  Iridiimi  (23.75)  "s  the  heaviest;  gold  and  plat- 
ffian  cleavage  and  parting.  It  is  most  notice-  inum  also  have  a  very  high  specific  gravity, 
able  when  it  is  conchoidal  or  shell-like.  This  ranging  from  14  to  19.  Very  few  minerals  ex- 
fracture  which  is  quite  common  among  minerals  ceed  10  and  all  of  them  are  metallic.  The  spe- 
is  illustrated  by  figure  II  of  uintahite.  A  hackly  cific  gravity  of  3  mineral  is  a  property  of  great- 
er jagged  fracture  js  shown  by  copper  and  est  importance  because  it  is  subject  to '  sudi 
other  native  metals.  Wollastonite  often  well  slight  variations  unless  the  material  is  impure 
illustrates  a   splintery  fracture.  or  contains  cavities. 

(c)  The  hardness  of  a  mineral  is  its  re-  j.  Characters  Depending  Upon  Light. —  The 
sistance  to  abrasion,  or  the  resistance  which  its  optKa!  characters  which  are  common  to  both 
molecules  offer  to  a  bod)'  trying  to  push  them  crystallized  and  amorphous  minerals  include 
into  a  new  position.  It  is  usually,  thoughvery  chiefly  diaphaneity,  color,  lustre,  asterism, 
crudely,    determined    by    comparison    with    the     fluorescence  and  phosphorescence. 

followine    Scale    of    Hardness    introduced    by  Diaphaneity  or  transparency  is  the  quantity 

Mohs:    (i)   Talc;    (a)    Selenite;    (3)    Calcite;  of  light  which  a  mineral  transmits.     If  a  min- 

(4)  Fluorite;  (s)  Apatite;  (6)  Orthoclase;  (7)  eral  offers  but  little  if  any  resistance  to  the 

Quartz;  (8)  Topaz;  (9)  Corundum;  {io>  Dia-  passage  of  light,  that  is  to  say,  when  all  the  de- 

tnond.     While  Mohs'  scale  is  universally  used  tails  of  an  object  can  be  readily  seen  throu^ 
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it,  it  is  deBcribed  as  transparent,  e.  g.,  rock  but  many  fluorescent  minerals  do  not  phoa- 
ciystal.  If,  on  the  other  haqd,  a.  mineral  per-  phoresce.  Some  New  Jersey  willemite  is  mag- 
mits  no  light  to  traverse  it,  and  it  ia,  there-  nificently  phosphorescent  after  exposure  to  the 
fore,  impossible  to  see  any  object  through  it,  it  ultra-violet  rays.  Kunzite  glows  with  a  rich  red 
is  called  opaque,  e.  g.,  jasper.  Between  trans-  light  after  excitation  by  the  ultra-violet  or  the 
parent  and  opaque  minerals  are  those  which  are  Roentgen  rays.  Many  other  minerals,  including 
translucent,  e.  g.,  chalcedony,  in  which  light  is  diamond,  woUastonite,  pectolite  and  all  the  min- 
transmitted,  but  objects  cannot  be  seen.  Very  erals  from  Borax  Lake,  Cal.,  exhibit  phosphores- 
many  substances  ordinarily  perfectly  opaque  cence.  Phosphorescence  is  explained  by  the 
appear  translucent  or  even  transparent  in  very  transformation  into  light  of  the  energy  corn- 
thin  sections,  e.  g.,  gold.  municated  to  the  body  by  some  exciting  agent 

The  color  of  a  mineral  is  the  kind  of  light  (See  Phosfhorescence.) 
which  it  either  transmits  or  reflects.  If  tians-  In  the  more  advanced  study  of  mineralogy 
parent  a  mineral  may  transmit  one  kind  of  light  very  great  importance  is  attached  to  the  consid- 
and  reflect  another ;  hematitCi  for  example,  ordi-  eration  of  the  optical  characters  of  crystals.  The 
narily  appears  black  by  reflected  light,  but  on  crystal  system  and  even  the  identity  of  the  min- 
looking  through  thin  crystals  they  appear  red.  eral  species  may  often  be  determined  by  an  ex- 
Some  minerals  transmit  diflerent  colors  in  dif-  amination  of  its. optical  characters.  Isometric 
ferent  directions  (see  Dichkoic  CsysTALS).  crystals  have  like  optical  properties  in  all  direc- 
The  external  or  superfcial  colors  are  those  which  tions  and  are,-  therefore,  called  isotropic.  The 
first  appeal  to  the  eye,  but  they  are  not  usually  optical  properties  of  all  other  crystals  are  un- 
of  great  importance  because  not  constant  The  like  in  different  directions  and  they  are  conse- 
essential  color  or  streak  of  a  mineral,  which  is  quently  called  anisotropic  Anisotropic  crystals 
the  color  of  the  mineral  when  powdered,  is  a  are  subdivided  into  two  groups,  isodiametric, 
character  of  first  importance  because  it  varies  including  crystals  of  the  tetragonal  and  hex- 
but  little  regardless  of  what  the  external  color  agonal  systems,  and  anisometric,  including  crys- 
may  be.  Play  of  colors,  change  of  colors,  iri-  tals  of  the  orthorhombic,  monoelinic  and  triclimc 
descence,  tarnish  and  opalescence  are  properties  systems.  In  isodiametric  crystals  there  is  no 
whose  study  is  full  of  interest  double  refraction  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical 

The  lustre   of  a   mineral   is   the   mamier   in  crystallographic  axis,   which   is  called  the  optic 

which  it  reflects  Light    According  to  its  intensity  axis;  these  crystals  are  consequently  said  to  be 

it  is  said  to  be  splendent,  shining,  glistening,  uniaxial.    The  optical  structure  of  uniaxial  crys- 

glimmering,  or,  if  devoid  of  lustr^  duU.    In  de-  tals  is  represented  by  a  spheroid,  a  section  of 

scribing  its  quality  minerals  are  s^rated  into  which  normal  to  the  optic  axis  is  always  a  cir- 

metallic,   sub-metallic   and  anmelallic     Metallic  cle,      Anisometric   crystals    are    more    complex, 

minerals,  of  which  galena  is  a  good  illustration,  but  there  are  always  two  directions  analogous 

are  not  considered  to  possess  a  metallic  lustre  in  character  to  the  single  axis  of  the  uniaxial 

unless  they  are  claque.    The  unmetallic  minerals  group,  so  that  anisometric  crystals  are  said  to 

are  fuTtber  divided  into  adamantine,  the  lustre  be   biaxial.    Their    optical    structure    is    repre- 

of  the   diamond;   vitreous,   glassy,   e.   g.,   rock  sented  by  an  ellipsoid  with  three  unequal  rec- 

crystal;  resinous  or  waxy,  c.  a.,  sulphur,  amber;  tangular  axes.    There  are  two  directions  in  whidi 

greasy,  e.  g.,  elaeolite;  pearly,   e.  g.,  brucitc;  such  ellipsoids  can  be  cut  so  as  to  yield  cross 

metallic-pearly,  c.   g.,  bronzite;   silky  or  satiny,  sections  which  are  circles.     The  Optic  axes  are 

e.  g.,  chrysotile,  satin  spar.     Lustre  is  a  quality  normal  to  these  planes.     In  orthoihombic  crys- 

of  considerable  importance,  the  first  step  in  the  tals  the  axes  of  the  ellipsoid  coincide  in   di- 

determination    of    minerals    being    to    decide  rection     with     the     crystallographic     axes.    In 

whether  or  not  they  possess  a  metallic  lustre^  monoelinic  crystals  one  of  the   ellipsoidal   axes 

Asterism  is  the  property  of  showing  a  six-  coincides  with  the  axis  of  cr^^talk^raphic  sym- 

rayed  star   either  by   reflected   or  transmitted  metry,  while  the  other  two  lie  in  the  plane  of 

light    Star-mica  and  star  sapphire,  figure  IS,  symmetry.    In  triclinic  crystals  there  is  no  essen- 

are  the  best  illustrations.  tial  relation  between  the  ellipsoidal  and  the  crys- 

Fluorescence  is  the  property  of  emitting  from  tallographic  axes.     When  examined  in  polarized 

within   light   of   one   color  during   exposure   to  li^t  isometric  crystals   exhibit  no   special   phe- 

iight  of  other  colors,  or  to  the  emanations  from  nomena.     (See  Physical  CRVsrALLOCBAPHY.) 
radium.      Fluorite   has   long   been   cited   as   the  4.  Characters  Depending  upon  Heat. —  Fusi- 

most  prominent  illustration  of  the  property,  but  bility   is   the   relative   ease   with    which   &  min- 

recent  investigations  with  ultra-violet  rays  have  eral     melts.    Mercury,     water     and     petroleum 

shown   that   willemite    from    Franklin    Furnace,  are  the  only  minerals  which  are  liquid  at  ordi> 

New   Jersey,   is   more   magnificently   fluorescent  nary  temperatures  of  the  atmosphere.    Von  Ko- 

when  exposed  to  ultra-violet  rays  than  any  other  bell's  scale  of  fusibility  is  i-  Stibnite,  fusible  in 

known  mineral.  Some  calcite  from  Franklin  a  candle  flame,  even  in  large  pieces.  3,  Natrolite, 
Furnace  and  from   Longban,   Sweden,  shows  a  '  fusible  in  a  candle  flame,  but  only  when  in  small 

charming  rose  pink  fluorescence  under  the  ultra-  splinters.    3.  Almandite  Garnet,  easily  fusible  in 

violet  rays.    This  property  seems  to  be  due  to  a  <  the   blowpipe   flame,    even   in   large   pieces.     4. 

transformation   of  the   rays   within  the   mineral  Actinoiitc,  fusible  with  difficulty  in  the  blowpipe 

and    their  emission   as    light   of  greater  wave  flame  in  large  pieces.    5.  Orthoclase,  fusible  with 

length.    See  Fluorescence.  '  difliculty  in  the  blowpipe  flame,  even  when  in 

Phosphorescence  is  the  property  of  emitting,  small  splinters.    6.  Broniite,  scarcely  fusible  at 

light  for  &  time  after  gentle  heating  or  after  all.     Tne  determination  of  the  fusibility   of  a 

exposure  to  radium,  an  electrical  discharge  or  to  mineral  is  frequently  of  aid  in  its  identification, 
light    Tht  ultra-violet  rays  are  especially  pow-  Other  minor  characters  depending  upon  heat 

erful  in  exciting  phosphorescence,    Fluorite  ex-  are  conductivity,  expansion,   ipedfic  heat  and 

hibits   both    fluorescence   and  phosphorescence,  diathermancy. 
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5.  Eleetriciiy  and  ATafiMfuM^— Electricity  it  The  recent  production,  in  die  laboratories  of 
developed  in  &U  ntinerBU  by  friction,  though  French  chemists,  of  ciystala  having  the  tame 
in  greatly  varying  degTEea.  If  bath  ^sitive  ^d  chemical  composition  as  the  natural  minerals,  is 
negative  electricity  are  developed  in  ■  cryUal  of  very  considerable  interest  as  throwing  light 
by  a  change  in  temperature  it  is  said  to  be  pyro-  on  the  methods  by  which  minerals,  such  as  dia- 
electric,  e.  g.,  if  tourmaline  be  heated  it  becomes  mond,  may  have  been  formed  in  nature  Most 
differently  electrified  at  opposite  terminations,  of  the  common  minerals  have  been  duplicated 
Electricity  developed  in  a  crystal  1^  pressure  is  by  _  these  so-called  "artificial  minerals,'  while 
termed  piezo-elecb'icity.  artificial  rubies  of  great  beauty   (see  RuBV)  are 

Magnetism  manifests  itself  among  minerals  in  commanding  high  prices. 

two   ways:    (i)    A   few   minerals   are   attracted  Deseriptive  Mineralogy. —  The  proper  descrip- 

\iy    a    magnet.      This   attraction    is    very   much  tion  of  minerals  may  be  briefly  sumnutfized  as 

stronger  in  the  case  of  magnetite  than  any  other  including     (i)     classification;      (a)     fomi    and 

mineral,   but   pyrrhotite   and   platinum   are   abo  Structure;  (3)  physical  properties;   (4)  chemical 

slightly  magnetic.     (2)  These  same  minerals  are  composition;   (5)  distinguishing  characters;   (6) 

sometunes   natural   magnets,  exhibiting   polarity  occurrence. 

and  attracting  iron  or  magnetite.     Lodestone  is  Various  schemes  of  classifying  minerals  have 

a    variety    of   magnetite    which    possesses    this  been  proposed,  one   of  the  most  popular  beins 

property  to  a  very  marked  degree.    The  attrac-  the  grouping  under  their  most  promment  metal. 

tion  of  the  electro-magnet  for  minerals  contain-  The  only  one  which  is  strictly  scientific  is  that 

ing  iron   has  a  very   unportant  commercial  ap-  whidi  arranges  similar   compounds  together   in 

plication  in  concentration  of  low  grade  iron  ores,  one   class,   further   classifies  them   according  to 

6.  Taste,  Odor  and  Feel. —  Taste  is  a  prop-  the  minor  relations  between  them,  and  then  by 
erty  present  only  in  minerals  which  are  soluble,  their  crystal  form  and  other  physical  properties. 
Salt  is  the  commonest  mineral  having  a  decided  This  scheme,  which  is  now  ahnost  universally 
taste,  known  as  saline.    Among  rarer  minerals,  adopted,  is  as  follows: 

*£l:^''^-i'   ■**''*  ^^^^   ^'^"l     >"■    ".'^™?'  SCHEME   OF    CLASSIFICATIOM. 

chakanthite  :s  metallic,  melantente  is  astringent,  i     „  ,■      b, 

trona  is  alkaline.  """'     -— -•• 

Odor  is  not  emitted  by  minerals  as  found  In 

nature,   except   by   the   hydrocarbons,   many   of  .nuBHociimtuiM 

which  have  a  bituminous  odor.    It  is.  however,  iv.    EHmit— CUoriat'^ BnmidtM,  loHJn,  Piuof 

(kvekipe4  in  many  minerals  by  friction,  or  heat,  .^m. 

or  by  breathing  on  them  VI.    o™  Sdo. 

Soft   muierals   generally   have   a   smooth   or  i.  Carbonam.    ».  SUieatet,    Titanaui.    3.  Nio- 

greasy  feel,  e.  g.,  sepiolite  and  talc;  minerals  t'""'j  T"**^i!''^.^'"^i^"-  •*'2"«""' 

with  a  hackly  fracture  feel  harsh,  e.  g.,  copper.  u^'"''  i'su^i"/.    oifo'^tf..    THut^ 

Chemiail    Mineralogy. —  The    chemical    com-  ,,_          rattt.j.  Tungnain,  Mulybdntti. 

position  of  a  mineral  is  its  most  important  char-  ^JJ-    ^^rtL?bo^clm^tiZ  ''"'""■  "*"^''  *"■ 

acteristic.     It   is,  therefore  essential   that   the  ' 

student  of  mineralogy  should  have  some  know-  Bibl%Ography.~Yot       Crysttllography       and 

ledge  o*  the  fundamental  principles  of  chemis-  physical    Mmeralogy:    Dana,    'Text    Book    of 

try    Cq.v.).     Chemical  mineralogy  includes  the  Mmeralogy*;    Williams,    'Elements  of  Crystal- 

cfctermination  of  the  composition,  chemical  prop-  lography'  ;    Moses,    <The    Characters    of    Crya- 

erties  and  proper  grouping  of  minerals  and  the  »'/:      ''^°^     etefflentary    wor*s     are:     Dana, 

methods   of  distinguishing  the  various  species.  ,5?J"^,^^?"4  w*"*  *?  f.*"**?  T??"  =  Ballard, 

All  of  the  eighty  or  more  elements  are  found  in  The  WorW  of  Matter' ;  Crosby,  'Common  Min- 

minerals,  but  only  about  eighteen  of  them  occur  ^rals  and  Rocks> ;  English,  <Recr«Ltions  in  Ele- 

in  nature  uncombined.     They  are  grouped   into  "entary  Mmeralogy. >     For  optical  mineralogy: 

metals  and  non-metals.    Nearly  all  mineral  spe-  Rosenbusch-Iddings     'Microseopica    Physiogra- 

des  are  compounds  of  one  or  more  metals  with  P^.  "^  .^^    Rock-Making  i^nerals' ;   Luquer. 

one  or  more  of  the  non-metals.    The  simplest  i^'°«'?!l"'  ^^"^  Sections.*  For  Determinative 

of  these  compounds  consist  of  the  metallic  ele-  M.rwnUogy;      Brush-Penfield,      'petermmatiye 

ments  combined  with  oxygen   (oxides),  sulphur  J^"'"*'?^^-  ^'^  ,?'?^P'?,  A"*!?"?'  • ,  ^V^^^! 

(sulphides),  arsenic  (arse^des).  or  soiie  similar  '^'f"'".'  «f  Q^'jll'tat.ve  Blowpipe  Analysis  and 

ion-metallfc  or  semi-metallic  elements.     A  few  P^'T'^n  7*"'?^^°^^™  "'^'"'i,-  ^'?'f' 

acids  and  bases  (see  CHEMrsmv)  occur  among  ^°£,5«  (tAw  W^     n-?^"*^'  "'7  «■  ' 

minerals,    but    about   three    fourths   of    all    de-  il^rL  Phvli^l   P™i?!' )^^  '^  t^**^ -^l"* 

scribed  mineral  species  are  salts,  or  compounds  vif ',^L£^.^'^1/"^'?."^!;    J  M^^ffi' 

«(     -;j.   ,.,j   K»,.r      Ti,.  -w  (       u.     _;_:--.  Mineralogy;    Uana,    'System    of    Mmeralogy'; 

of  acids   and  bases.     The  d^.et  salts   oounmg  Hintze,   'Handbuch   der  Mineralogie.' 

among   minerals   are   the   chlorides,    carbonates,  r~ t _  iT 

sulphates,  phosphates,  arsenates  and  silicates,  the  Geokje  Ljtchwdbth    EwaisH 

last  being  by  far  the  most  numerous.    It  is  one  MxneralogMt,  New  Yorh  Ctty. 

of  the  charms  of  the  Study  of  mineralogy  to  note  Miaera,     Western  Pederalioii  ot.          See 

the   relationships   existing   between   the   various  Wbstesh  Fedblatiok  of  Mikexs. 

groups.     The  blowpipe  (q.v.)  is  a  most  impor-  MincrBTille,  mi'nerz-vn,   Pa.,  borough,  in 

tant  aid  in  identifying  minerals  by  determining  Schuylkill   County;   on  the  west  branch   of  the 

their      component      elements       (see      Buiwpipk  Schuylkill  River,  and  on  the  Philadelphia  &  R. 

Akalysis).     In  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  and  the  Lehigh  V.  R.R.'s;  about  45  miles  north 

diemical  composition,  which  is  essentrai  m  de-  by  east  of  Harrisburg.     It   is  situated  in  the 

scribing  a  new  mineral,  a  complete  quantitative  hard  coal  r^on,  and  its  chief  industries  are 

analysis  is  requisite  (see  Chuucal  Analysis),  connected  with  mining  and  shipping  coal    Some 
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of   its    industrial    establishments    are    machine 
■hops,  foundries,  lumber  and  brick  yards.    Pop. 

(1890)  3,504;  (1900)"  4,8f5;  (1910)  7.240. 

Minerva,  ml-n6r'va,  in  Roman  mythology, 
a  daughter  of  Jupiter,  and  one  of  the  great  divin- 
ities of  the  ancients.  She  was  looked  upon  as 
the  patroness  of  all  arts  and  trades,  and  her  an- 
nual festival,  called  Quinquatrus,  lasted  from  the 
19th  to  the  23d  of  March  inclusive. 

Mines,  American.     See  Americak  Mines. 

Mines,  Drainage  of.  There  are  but  two 
practical  methods  of  mine  drainage :  adits,  or 
drainage  tunnels,  and  pumps.  The  most  con- 
spicuous example  of  the  drainage  tunnel  in  the 
world  is  probably  the  Sutro  Tunnel,  which  drains 
several  adjacent  mines  on  the  great  Comstock 
Lode.  This  tunnel  is  driven  four  miles  from 
the  Carson  Valley  to  where  it  intersects  the 
Lode,  at  a  depth  of  1,60a  to  3,000  feet  below  the 
outcrops.  It,  of  course,  keeps  the  mines  free  of 
'  y  that  depth.    Some  idea  of  the  magni' 


ing  to  surface.  The  most  primitive  wajr  of 
draining  a  mine  not  opened  by  an  adit  is  to 
bail  out  the  water  in  rude  leather  buckets  by 
man-power.  This  method  was  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans at  their  mines  in  Spain  and  elsewhere, 
and  may  still  be  employed  m  some  remote  cor- 
ner  of  the  world.  It  is  a  method  for  slave  labor, 
hence  it  was  used  by  the  Spaniards  in  their 
ruthless  search  for  the  precious  metals  in  Mex- 
ico and  South  America.  Another  way  of  get- 
ting- water  to  surface  is  to  hoist  it  in  buckets, 
used  also  for  ore,  or  in  tanks  of  special  design. 
Mines  have  been  drained  thus  for  over  a  thou- 
sand years,  and  countless  prospect  holes  and 
mines  making  little  water  are  so  drained  to-day. 
A  large  scale  development  of  hoisting  water  is 
practised  at  several  deep  shafts  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite  region,  where  steel  tanks  hold- 
ing as  much  as  3,6oo  gallons  each  are  quickly 
lifted  from  depths  of  over  900  feet  by  powerfal 
engines.  The  largest  of  these  water  hoists,  that 
at  the  Lytic  shaft,  not  far  from  Pottsville,  has 
a  capacity  of  nearly  4,000,000  g  " 
hours  from  a  depth  of  1,500  feet. 

The  common,  in  fac^  the  almost  universal, 
practice  with  regard  to  mine  drainage  embraces 
the  use  of  pumps.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
the  necessities  of  the  Cornish  coal  mines 
were  the  force  to  which  Watt's  wonderful  inven- 
due.  The  first  practical  use  to  which 
steam  power  was  put  was  its  application  to  mine 
pumps.  As  early  as  I?05  the  first  Cornish 
pumps  were  built.  These  pumps  were  of  course 
of  the  crudest  and  roughest  (Jesign,  consuming 
enormous  quantities  of  steam  in  proportion  to 
the  work  accomplished.  They  were  single-act- 
ing pumps  in  which  the  steam  expanded  m  only 
one  end  of  the  cylinder,  the  other  end  being 
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tude  of  this  work  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  open,  and  the  cylinder  being  connected  to  one 
that  it  ciHiaumed  nine  years  in  the  building  and  end  of  a  walking-beam,  the  other  end  of  which 
cost  S?,ooo,ooo.  It  discharges  ra.ooo  tons  of  wa-  was-  attached  to  a  long  chain  of  rods  running 
tcr  daily,  and  it  is  estimated  that  it  would  re-  down  to  the  pump  plunger  at  the  bottom  of  the 
quire  the  expenditure  of  $3/>oo  a  day  to  pump  shaft  The  expansion  of  the  steam  forces  this 
this  water  from  the  mines.  The  obstacles  in  plunger  to  rise,  and  it  falls  again  by  gravity  at 
connection  with  this  tunnel  were  stupendous,  the  end  of  tiie  stroke.  Prior  to  the  use  of  steam 
heat,  gases,  and  quicksands  were  encountered  these  pumps  had  been  used  for  many  years  with 
and  had  to  be  overcome.  The  credit  for'  its  horses  to  supply  the  power.  It  is  from  this 
successful  completion  is  due  to  Adolph  Sutro,  source  that  we  have  obtained 
the  promoter  and  tireless  backer  of  the  work, 
and  to  his  engineer,  Alfred  Craven,  who  exe- 
cuted it. 

Though  mineral  deposits  are  often 
adits,  or  tunnels,  ■      .  . 

working 


of    steam    in    horse- power    units. 
These  old  pumps  have  hardly  yet  disappeared 
from  use,  the  writer  himself  having  seen  one 
in  northern  Pennsylvania,  whidi  had  been  aban- 
this  way  tlie  actua'l    doned  only  a  few  years. 
-   to  a  minimum,  yet  The    problem    confronting   the    engineer    in 

tunnels  can  be  driven  to  advantage  only  where  designing  mine  pumps  is  an  exceedingly  difficult 
conditions  are  such  as  to  ensure  a  return  on  the  one,  the  lifts  frequently  ranging  up  as  high  as 
great  mitial  expense.  Consequently  most  shal-  2,000  feet  to  a  single  stage.  Some  idea  of  the 
low  mines,  and  practically  all  deep  mines,  are  volume  of  water  reguireo  to  be  lifted  may  be 
opened  by  shafts,  and  the  water  has  to  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  for  every  ton  of 
forced  to  surface,  or  to  the  level  of  an  adit  lead-    anthracite  coal  taken  out  in  Pennsylvania,   15 
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Horizontal  Triplex  Electric  Pumn.     Capacity.  40  gallons  pel 
■   against    i.ooo  vertical   lift.       150  H.   P    G.  E.  induction 
or.      Built  for  Comijania  de  Penoles,  Mapimi,  Mexico. 


Tne  Standard     Anthracite'    Paittm.  for  vertical  lifts  up  to  750  feet 


19"  X  a;'  and  44*  x  g'  x  36*  Triple  Expansion  Duplex  Pump,  fitted 

with  Corliss  valves.       [  .000  gallons   per  minute  against   1.000  feet 

lift.      Built  for  Acadia  Coal  Co.,  Stellarton.  Nova  Scotia. 
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tons  of  water  are  pumped  to  surface.  A  large 
percentage  of  mine  water  is  of  a  vtry  highly 
acidulous  nature.  In  the  anthracite  fields  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  bituminous  fields  of  West 
Virginia,  and  the  copper  mines  of  Montana  as 
many  as  i6o  grains  per  gallon  of  free  sulphuric 
and  other  adds  are  often  found  in  the  mine 
water.  Lastly,  tha  pump  miners  are,  as  a 
class,    unskilled    laborers.    Taking    the    punip 

?uestion  up  in  its  entirety,  the  problems  con- 
tonting  the  pump  designers  in  the  Pennsylvania 
anthracite  fields  are  undoubtedly  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  solution.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that 
the  present-day  type  of  pump  which  has  sup- 
planted the  old  Cornish  type  should  have  be«n 
evolved  through  hard  knocks  and  practical  ex- 
perience on  the  ground  in  question. 

The  present  tendency  in  mine  pump  practice 
is  toward  a  large,  centrally  located  station 
pump,  generally  placed  near  the  bottom  of  die 
mine  shaft,  to  which  point  all  the  water  in  the 
mine  is  drawn.  This  method  is,  of  course,  far 
more  economical  than  placing  varions  small 
pumps  in  different  parts  of  the  mine,  although, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  draining  all  the  Water 
to  one  point,  the  large  station  pump  is  frequently 
supplemented  by  smaller  pumps,  which  throw  to 
it  the  water  from  certain  sections  of  the  mine. 

While  the  steam-driven,  direct-acting  pump 
is  the  type  most  used  for  mine  draitiage 
in  the  United  States,  in  Europe  special  types  of 
pumps,  little  seen  in  this  country,  are  useA 
These  types  include  hydraulic  pumping  engines, 
centrifugal  pumps  built  to  force  water  several 
hundred  feet  vertically  at  ore  lift,  and  what  are 
known  as  express  pumps,  pumps  having  mechan- 
ical ly-ope  rated  valves  and  driven  bt  comparatively 
higSi  piston  speeds ;  that  is,  loo  to  150  revolutfons 
of  the  fly-wheel  per  minute.  In  general,  mine 
pumps  made  by  American  firms  are  planned  to 
meet  severe  conditions.  They  will  handle,  day 
after  day,  with  a  minimum  of  attention,  watqr 
that  may  be  acid  or  gritty,  and  will  call  for  no 
greater  skill  from  the  runner  than  ability  to 
use  a  monkey  wrench.  A  pump  built  to  give 
the  highest  economy  in  power  consumption  can 
not  meet  such  Conditions  soccess fully,  lOr  it  re- 
quires careful  supervision.  This  ability  to  meet 
the  most  severe  conditions  explains  why  Amer- 
ican-made mine  pumps  are  found  at  remote 
camps  in  distant  countries.  The  type  evolved 
by  onr  manufacturers  reaches  its  highest  devel- 
opment in  the  duplex  direct-acting  pump  with 
triple  expansion  steam  end,  using  a  condenser. 
and  havmg  the  water  end  broken  into  small 
units.  Such  pumps  are  built  large  enough  to 
handle  1,000  gallons  of  water  a  minute  against 
a  head  of  2,000  feet 

Many  coal  mines  continue  to  use  single-cyl- 
inder and  compound  pomps  rather  than  those  of 
dte  triple  expansion  type.  This  is  considered 
good  economy  where  the  cost  of  fuel  is  very 
low.  The  reduced  first  cost,  the  lessening  of  the 
•mount  of  repairs,  and  the  more  simple  con- 
struction rendering  the  pnmp  less  Hahle  to  mis- 
management at  the  hands  of  the  average  pump 
runner  than  would  be  the  triple  expansion 
pump,  offsetting,  in  the  minds  of  many,  the 
increased  cost  of  fuel. 

Some  idea  as  to  the  tremendous  strain  to 
which  mine  pumps  are  subjected  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  following  case: 

The  water  m  the  Jeanesville  mine  of  the 


Lcb^h  Coal  CompaiQ'  is  very  highly  acidulous. 
This  company  has  been  using  a  single-cylinder 
pump  of  the  Jeanesville  type  in  its  No.  4  slope 
for  the  past  20  years.  Two  years  and  a  half  ago 
there  was  a  flood  in  this  valley  and  the  mine  was 
submerged  to  a  depth  of  230  feet.  Sinking 
pumps  were  placed  m  the  shaft  and  the  water 
was  pumped  down  to  the  top  of  the  old  station 
pump.  As  soon  as  the  valve  in  the  steam-pipe 
was  exposed  above  the  water  level,  a  pun^  run- 
ner swam  into  the  pump-room  and  turned  on  the 
Keam.  The  pump,  after  having  been  in  acid 
water  for  ao  years  and  submerged  and  in  disuse 
for  two  and  a  half  years,  instantly  started  to 
work  and  has  now  completely  nd  the  r"'-- 
o£  all  surplus  Water,  :  "  ' 
recommenced. 

Electricity  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  as 
a  motive  Dower  for  running  mine  pumps.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  not  br  to  seek.  All  steam 
lines  are  eliminated  from  the  mines,  with  their 
necessary  repairs  and  annoying  heat.  Electrical 
transmission  losses  are  practically  negligible  as 
compared  with  steam  transmission  losses.  This 
is  a  very  serions  factor  when  one  considers  the 
necessary  distances  from  the  power  station  at 
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which  the  pump  must  often  be  placed.  SmaH 
electrically- driven  pumps  at  considerable  dis- 
tance apart  in  the  mine  may  be  ope  ratted  with 
much  greater  economy  than  a  number  of  small 
Steam  pumps.  This  feature  precludes  the  neces- 
sity of^expensive  interior  drainage  for  a  central 
station,  which  is  often  a  very  considerable  fac- 
tor. A  horiionta!  triplex  double-acting  electric 
pump  typifies  the  highest  development  yet 
reached  in  electrically-driven  pump  madiinery. 
This  pump  was  built  for  the  coal  department 
of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
Railroad  Company  at  Avoralale,  Pa.,  to  drive 
1,150,000  gallons  per  day  to  a  vertical  height  01 
800  feet.  The  water  end  is  wood-lined  throBgh- 
out  to  resist  corrosive  acid  water.  Wood-lining 
is  a  point  which  should  not  be  passed  wtthoM 
some  comment. 
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It  can  readily  be  seen  that  water  containing 
as  much  sulphuric  acid  as  does  the  water  in 
the  mines  in  question  would  eat  tlirougli  the 
very  best  iron  m  a  short  time.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  use  phosphor  bronze,  but  uiis  addS 
enormously  to  the  first  cost,  and  even  phosphor 
bronze  is  destroyed  in  time.  Wood-lining  seems 
to  be  the  only  safe  preservative,  but  it  has  been 
an  exceedingly  hard  problem  to  line  valve  cham- 
bers in  such  a  manner  that  the  wood-tining 
would  stay  in  place.  This  problem  is  one  which 
of  necessity  has  been  solved  on  the   gmuni] 


ous  exploring  expeditions  t*ere  conducted  dor- 
ing  the  early  history  of  the  Country  for  the 
purpose  of  locating  mineral  deposits,  but  wiA 
little  success.  The  history  of  coal  mining  in 
the  United  States  affords  a  good  illustration  of 
the  general  development  o*  ""le  mining  industry. 
In  1820  the  first  cargo  oi  anthracite  coal  was 
sent  to  Philadelphia.  The  annual  consumption 
of  all  coal  in  1847  was  about  j,ooo,opo  tons;  in 
igog,  the  prodiiction  of  anthracite  coal  amounted 
to  81,059,159  short  tons  and  the  production  of 
bituminous  coal  to  3?9,?44.257  short  tons,  mak- 
ing the  total  production  460,803.416  short  tons: 
'""   1910,  the  production  of  coal,  anthracite  and 


bituminous,  amounted  1 

the  value  at  the  mines 

The  smelting  of 


371,288,133  short  tons; 
(1909)  was  $554-<»2.624. 
"    was  carried  on  to 


SKliouI  Tlaw  valTB  chambar  ihawtns  mod  Bnlnf. 

where  wood-lining  ts  an  absolute  necessity,  and 
practically  all  the  wood-lininr  done  in  America 
IS  that  known  as  Jeanesville  wood-lining,  so 
named  for  a  anall  Pennsylvania  milling  town, 
where  this  preservative  method  has  been  in  use 
for  some  40  years.  The  action  oi  acid  water 
petrifiei  the  wood-lining  and  makes  it  imperish- 
able, .  Indeed,  it  has  happened  that  the  valve 
chamber  has  been  destroyed  through  acid  water 
dripping  on  and  eating  away  the  outer  surface  of 
the  iron,  while  the  inner  wood  surface  still  re- 
mains perfectly  intact. 

When  a  mine  shaft  is  being  put  down,  sink- 
ing pumps  are  used.  These  pumps  are  built  of  a 
light  portable  type  and  can  be  let  down  and 
hung  from  a  bieam  or  placed  as  is  most  con- 
venitnL  It  is  necessary  to  use  this  type  as  the 
shaft  is  being  driven  down,  for  every  time 
the  bottom  is  blasted  it  is  necessary  to  hoist 
up  the  sinker  to  get  it  out  of  the  way  of  the 
blast.  Electricity  is  rapidly  supplanting  steam 
as  the  power  for  driving  sinking  pum]>s,  be- 
cause, as  is  obvious,  it  is  far  easier  to  raise  the 
electrical  conductors  from  the  shaft  to  prepare 
tor  blasting  than  to  lift  many  feet  01  heavy 
■team  piping. 

JOHN  M.  BauCE. 

Of  Brue*  &  Johiuton,  Ntio  York  City. 

HInea,  Sabmarfne.     See  Sosuakihx  Miiras, 

Minei  and  Mining,     The  mining  industi^ 

in  the  United  States  was  not  in^iortant  until 

after  the  opening  of  the  iQtb  century,  agricul- 

*nre  being  the  predominating  industry.     Numer- 


_ 1  Massachusetts  as  early  as  1702. 

The  production  of  iron  ore  in  1840  was  about 
300,000  ions,  and  the  production  of  pig  iron 
from  theore  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  same  year, 
amounted  to  98.395  tons.  The  Lake  Superior 
region  was  opened  in  1844  and  ^>out  800  tons 
of  blooms  were  shipped  from  the  region  in  1853. 
In  1909,  the  production  of  iron  ore  in  Pennsyl- 
vania amounted  to  666,889  long  tons  and  in  the 
Lake  Superior  region  to  41,943,969  long  tons, 
the  production  of  the  two  districts  amounting 
to  42,509,858  long  Ions  or  8a2  per  cent  of  the 
5I,294^J  long  tons  reported  for  the  United 
States.  At  the  present  tirne  the  United  States 
contributes  two-fifths  of  the  entire  world's  prod- 
uct of  pig  iron,  which,  if  loaded  into  ordinary 
freight  cars,  would  make  a  train  extending  over 
10,000  miles,  or  two-tifths  around  the  eartL 

Early  in  the  19th  century  gold  was  milled 
to  some  extent  in  North  Carolina,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  following  iSsg  considerable 
quantities  were  produced  throughout  the  South- 
em  States.  The  discovery  of  gold  deposits  in 
California  in  1848  ^ve  an  impetus  not  only  to 
the  search  for  precious  metals,  but  also  to  min- 
ing enterprises  of  all  kinds  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  production  of  domestic  gold  in  1853 
deposited  at  the  United  States  Mint  and  its 
branches  was  valued  at  $5S^^aa,05i  —  $SS.n3'487 
of  which  value  waa  obtained  from  California. 
The  annual  production  at  the  present  time  is 
$ioo/>ooA0O,  the  gross  value  of  a  fine  ounce  of 
gold  being  $30.24. 

The  evolution  of  scientific  mining  has  never 
been  more  perfectly  de«ioNtrated  than  in  die 
Black  Hills.  It  is  the  story  of  the  first  crude 
attempts  up  to  final  completeness.  The  yield 
of  gold  has  been  supplied  by  four  distinct  and 
dissimilar  sources  —  placers,  conglomerate  beds, 
quartz  lodes,  and  refractory  or  blanket  defMsits. 
The  first  discoverers  found  placer  gold  10  the 
gulch  creeks.  The  discovery  and  working  of 
these  rich  placers  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  opening  of  the  cor^lomerate  or  cement  be^ 
As  soon  as  machinery  could  be  secured  the  mill- 
ing of  these  ores  sustained  and  increased  the 
production  established  by  the  rich  but  waning 
placers.  Eventually  the  production  of  the  lim^ 
ited  area  of  the  conglomerate  beds  was  relieved 
by  the  milling  of  ore  from  the  permanent  quarti 
veins.  Some  years  later  when  the  railroads 
came,  an  avenue  was  opened  for  shipment  of  the 
siiicious  ores.  Since  that  time  this  permanent 
source  of  supply  has  been  a  large  and  growing 
factor  in  production,  more  especially  in  late 
years  wtien  smelters  and  numerous  cyanide  mills 
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have  been  established  at  'many  pomis  convenient 
to  the  mines.  The  imfiortance  of  the  mining 
industries  is  due  not  only  to  the  magnitude  of 
die  aggregate  production,  but  also  to  the  great 
nomEwr  of  different  minerals  mined,  and  the 
numeroDS  uses  to  u'hich  they  are  applied.  The 
development  of  these  industries  has  occurred 
very  largely  since  1880,  as  many  of  the  minerals 
now  prominent  were  not  mined  in  commercial 
quantities  before  that  year.  The  existing  diver- 
sity of  metals  is  largely  the  result  of  processes 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  minor  metallifcr- 
ODS  minerals;  while  the  gt-eat  absolute  increase 
in  quantity  and  value  of  mining  products,  in 
number  of  people  employed  and  in  yearly  wages 
paid,  is  due  mainly  to  the  development  of  the 
major  minerals,  the  great  variety  of  uses  to 
which  the  minor  ores  and  the  metals  derived 
from  them  can  be  put  has  fumisheij  a  constant 
incentive  to  increase  their  production. 

The  organiiation  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
tofcical  Survey,  in  1879,  was  the  first  step  in  the 
scientific  investigation  of  the  mineral  deposits' 
of  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  continued  labor 
of  this  body,  assisted  by  systematic  geological 
investigations  in  most  of  the  States,  has  pro- 
duced a  volume  of  information  concerning  the 
location,  character,  and  extent  of  the  deposits 
of  the  minerals  in  the  following  classification : 

Abrasive  Materia Jj.-^  Buhrstones  and  mill- 
stones, corundum  and  emery,  crystalline  quartz, 
garnet,  grindstones  and  pulpstones,  infiRorial 
earth,  tripoli  and  pumice,  oilstones,  whetstones 
and  scythestones.  This  classification  includes 
abrasives  occurring  as  rock  formation  and  such 
abrasive  constituents  of  rock  as  are  mechanically 
separated  from  their  associated  minerals. 

Asbestos. —  Including  two  distinct  minerals, 
one  being  a  variety  of  amphibole  and  the  other 
tile  fibrous  variety  of  serpentine,  known  as 
chrysotile. 

Aiphallum  and  Bitnmmous  Rock. —  Inclnd- 
tng  the  hydrocarbon  rocks  having  an  asphaltic 
base  — as  bituminous  limestone  and  sandstone  — 
and  some  of  the  purer  forms  of  bitumen,  at 
etaterite  and  atntaite. 

Borjtet. —  The  mineral  barite,  known  com- 
mercially as  baryteB,  and  often  tailed  heavy  spar, 
from  its  high  specific  gravity,  used  principally 
Iti  the  manufacture  of  paints. 

BoHxite. —  Most  of  the  bauxite  mined  in  thil 
country  is  used  as  a  source  of  the  metal  alumi- 
num. The  quantity  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
chemical    salts    is    comparatively   small. 

Borax. —  The  most  important  salt  of  boric 
tcid,  used  for  a  flux  in  soldering  metals,  for 
making  enamels,  for  fixing  colors  on  porcelain, 
as  a  preservative  of  food,  and  as  a  soap,  is  in 
this  country  derived  mainly  from  the  colemanite 
deposits  of  California,  although  a  little  is  pro- 
duced  from  the  marsh  deposits  of  California, 
Nevada,  and  Oregon. 

Ceinent. —  Hydraulic  cements  in  these  three 
general  classes ;  Portland  Cevtent  is  a  com- 
pound consisting  essentially  of  time,  silica,  and 
alumina,  prodQced  by  intimately  mixing  some 
form  of  calcium  carbonate  with  clay.  This 
Mixture  is  calcined  and  the  resulting  clinkers 
are  ground  to  a  fine  powder.  Natural-roek 
Cetnatt  is  produced  by  calcining  a  natural  prod- 
uct, such  as  an  argillaceous  limestone,  possess- 
ing (he  proper' proportions  of  lime  and  clay  for 
hydraolic    cement,    and    usually    considerable 


magnesia.  PomuoUaut,  or  slag  cement,  produced 
by  mixing  with  slacked  lime  a  natural  volcanic 
scoria  or  granulated  blast  furnace  slag  of  suit- 
able composition.  Invention  has  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  development  of  the  cement 
industry,  both  in  the  improvement  of  cement 
compositions  and  processes  of  manufacture,  and 
in  tile  perfecting  of  methods  and  machinery, 
whereby  the  cost  of  manufacture  has  been 
greatly  reduced  and  uniformity  of  product 
secured. 

Clay. —  Including  kaolin,  ball  clay,  fire  day, 
slip  clay,  stoneware  clay,  pipe  day,  terra  cotta, 
and  other  varieties  of  day  mined  and  sold  as 

Coal. —  Classed  under  two  headings ;  An- 
thracite, including  only  the  product  of  the  mine« 
in  Eastern  Pennsylvania;  Bituminous,  including 
all  soft  coals  variously  known  as  bituminous, 
semi-bituminous,  semi-anthracite,  lignite,  and  in 
several  instances  coal  locally  termed  anthracite. 

Copper  Ore.—  Embracing  all  ores  whose  prin- 
cipal or  only  value  is  their  copper  contents. 
Copper  is  also  recovered  as  a  by-product  of  the 
smelting  of  ores  valued  chiefly  for  their  precious 
metal  contents. 

Calumet  and  Hecla  Mines. —  These  mine* 
ttiay  be  cited  to  show  to  what  extent  the  copper 
industry  has  advanced.  This  mine,  in  reality 
many  mines  in  one,  is  one  of  the  largest  copper 
producers  in  the  world,  and  employs  more  than 
5,000  men.  Tt  was  organized  in  i^i,  under  the 
taws  of  Michigan,  as  a  consolidation  of  the 
Hecla,  Calumet,  Portland,  and  Scott  Mining 
Companies.  It  has  paid  dividends  of  nearly 
$ioo,ooOflOO  and  embraces  about  2,750  acres  of 
mineral  lands.  The  mine  proper  is  opened  on 
the  Calumet  conglomerate,  which,  to  the  north 
and  south,  has  proven  unprofitable  wherever 
tried,  though  the  underlay  of  the  lode,  opened 
by  vertical  shafts,  has  given  good  returns.  The 
Calumet  Mine  at  the  north,  the  Heda  in  the 
centre,  and  the  South  Hecla  at  the  south,  form 
one  continuous  mine,  developing  the  Calumet 
conglomerate  by  Inclined  shafts.  It  has  suf- 
fered severely  from  underground  fires.  The 
amigdaloidal  trap  rock,  carrying  native  metal, 
cannot  bum,  like  the  copper  ore  mines,  rich  in 
sulphur,  such  as  the  Anaconda,  United  Verde, 
and  others,  but  the  old  timber  eventually  be- 
comes nearly  as  inflammaUe  as  so  much  tmder. 
The  service  and  equipment  of  Calumet  and 
Hecla  is  the  most  complete  known  in  any  mine. 
With  rare  exceptions  everything  is  duplicated, 
to  prevent  possible  delays  or  suspension  through 
fire  or  accident.  It  owns  about  1,200  housca 
occupied  by  employees,  and  more  than  1,000 
dwellingfi  are  owned  by  eir^loyees  on  landl 
leased  from  the  company.  The  company  also 
owns  a  large  hotel,  a  free  club-house  for  em- 
ployees, a  free  library,  and  there  are  more  than 
30  churches  occupied  by  a  dozen  different  de- 
nominations. The  company  maintains  a  hos- 
pital for  employees,  noted  for  its  complete  sur- 
gical and  laboratory  apparatus.  Nearly  a  dozen 
physicians  are  on  the  hospital  staff.  A  fire 
department  and  three  systems  of  water-works 
are  liberally  maintained  The  stamp  mills  are 
located  at  Lake  Linden,  four  miles  froln  the 
mine :  the  smelting  plants  are  located  at  Lake 
Littden  and  Buffalo.  Sufficient  mineral  is 
shipped  during  the  sesson  of  lake  navigation, 
April  to  November,  to  keep  the  Buffalo  work* 
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supplied  for  the  entire  year.  The  company 
operates  a  fleet  of  steel  steamers  and  barges 
for  carrying  down  mineral  and  bringing  back 
soft  coal.  The  mills  treat  about  S,75o  tons  of 
rock  daily,  securing  therefrom  an  average  of 
about  45  pounds  of  fine  copper  per  ton.  Min- 
eral,  or  crude  copper  from  the  mills,  runs  about 
60  per  cent,  copper. 

Flint  and  Feldspar. —  In  reality  a  crystalline 
or  vitrous  variety  of  quarti,  there  being  no  pro- 
duction of  true  flint  in  the  United  States.  The 
cryltalline  quartz,  prepared  for  wood  finishing, 
*is  usually  classed  under  abrasive  materials  of  the 
group  of  feldspars.  Orthoclose  is  the  moat  ordi- 
nary species  and  the  one  most  commonly  mined 
in  this  country.  Both  flint  and  feldspar  are 
used   chiefly   in   the   pottery   and   porcelain   in- 

Fluorspar. —  Frequently  known  as  fluorite, 
being  a  calcium  fluoride,  varied  in  color,  used 
chiefly  for  flux  and  the  manufacture  of  hydro- 
fluoric acid. 

Fullers  Earth. —  Including  various  colored, 
smooth,  greasy,  clay-like  substances,  much 
lighter  in  silica  than  ordinary  clay,  the  chief 
use  of  which  is  for  clarifying  cottonseed  and 
lubricating  oils. 

Gold    and    Silver. —  Embracing    { i )     placer 


,   ,         ,  :,  which  produce 

gold-  and  silver-bearing  ore,  some  of  them  being 
equipped  with  reduction  works  where  the  ore 
is  reduced  to  bullion.  The  silver  mines  include 
also  argentiferous  lead  mines.  Mexico  is  the 
leading  silver  producing  country,  the  output  of 
her  mines  exceeding  one-third  of  the  world's 

Koduction;  the  United  States  following  close 
hind,  with  one-diird  of  the  world's  output 
The  recent  progress  in  gold  mining  has  been  so 
closely  associated  with  the  great  Homestake 
mine,  a  knowledge  of  its  operations  will  give 
a  clear  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the  in- 
dustries. 

Homestake  Gold  Mines.-t  Since  1877,  the 
ptDperties  owned  by  the  Homestake  Mining 
Company  have  produced  $75jx»,000,  out  of 
which  have  been  paid  in  dividends  about  $20,- 
000,000.  With  the  derelopment  of  its  great  ore 
bodies,  the  colnpOiny  has  gradually  increased  its 
milling  capacity  until  it  is  now  operatiog  t,ooo 
stamps,  with  a  crushing  capacity  of  about  4,00a 
tons  of  ore  per  day,  and  is  add»%  several  hun- 
dred stamps  to  its  present  milling  capacity. 
The  company  was  handicapped  in  its  milling 
operations  by  lack  of  water  until,  the  completion 
of  a  pipe~!ine  from  SpeaHish  creek  to  its  mills 
at  Lead.  This  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
fl,50o,000  and  will  furnish  an  abundant  supply 
of  water  for  all  time.  The  ore-bearing  area  of 
the  Homestake  belt,  as  definitely  e^iploited.  is 
approximately  one  and  one-half  miles  long  and 
one-half  mile  wide.  The  ore  lies  in  bodies  of 
great  extent.  The  free-milling  character  of  the 
ore  is  pronounced.  Practically  all  the  values 
of  the  surface  ores  are  extracted  by  simple 
amalgamation.  During  the  first  11  years  of 
mining  operations  no  attempt  was  made  to  save 
the  aoncentrates,  though  the  deeper  ores  gradu- 
ally became  less  free-milling.  Concentrates 
have  been  saved  since  1890.  For  10  years  they 
were  lent  to  the  smelter  at  Deadwood  for  treat- 
ment, tat  in  igoo  the  company  erected  a  1,300- 
ton  cyanide  plant,  .which   is  now  successfully 


treating  the  tulings  by  this  process-  The  oper- 
ation of  this  plant  proved  to  the  company's 
satisfaction  that  the  cyanide  process  can  be  used 
advantageously,  and  it  has  erected  a  second 
plant  of  700-tonB  capacity  at  Central  City.  The 
company  has  five  main  shafts  700^  800,  goo,  1,100, 
and  1,200  feet  deep,  respectively,  the  bottom  of 
each  shaft  being  in  ore,  with  the  ore-bodies 
still  continuing  downward.  The  ore  not  only 
maintains  its  value  with  depths  but  shows  an 
increase  in  value.  At  the  800-foot  level  there 
is  a  solid  body  of  ore  more  than  600  feet  wide 
which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  several  veins 
running  from  the  surface.  It  is  estimated  that 
enough  ore  is  in  sight  to  run  the  mills  at  full 
capacity  night  and  day  for  35  years  without 
opening  new  veins.  Nowhere  in  the  world  are 
there  to  be  found  such  large  open-cuts  or  exca- 
vations on  the  surface  from  which  so  many 
million  dollars'  worth  of  gold-ore  has  been 
quarried.  Besides  the  immense  open-cuts  there 
are  100  miles  of  imdergrouod  workings  in  the 
properly  in  the  shape  of  drifts,  levels,  cross- 
cuts, etc  The  company  is  producmg  1,500,000 
tons  of  ore  annually.  The  ore  shows  value 
saved  of  about  $4  per  ton,  netting  a  pro5t  under 
present  methods  of  treatment  of  over  %z  per  ton. 
Stamp-Mills. —  In  the  treatment  of  gold  ores 
the  stamp-mill  is  not  only  the  siorolest,  but  the 
cheapest  and  most  efficient  method  yet  devised. 
It  can  be  built  any  siae  the  mines  warrant  from 
One  stamp  to  a  thousand.  The  most  improved 
pattern  has  stamps  weighing  from  1,000  to  1,300 
pounds,  which  are  raised  by  cams  from  four  to 
six  inches,  and  drop  too  times  a  minute  in  mor- 
tars. In  the  larger  mills  these  stamps  are  ar- 
ranged in  sets  of  five.  The  ore  is  supplied  to 
the  top  of  the  mortars  by  automatic  feeders 
which  furnish  the  exact  amount  required.  "The 
front  of  the  mortars  is  covered  with  a  strong 
stee!  screen  perforated  so  that  the  finely  crushed 
ore  will  pass  through  the  screens  and  out  upon 
the  large  plates  covered  with  (quicksilver.  As 
gold  has  a  ^eat  affinity  for  quicksilver,  about 
55  per  cent,  of  the  free-gold  released  from  the 
powdered  rock  will  lodge  on  these  plates.  The 
plates  are  then  scraped  at  intervals,  and  the 
scrapings,  technically  known  as  'amalgam,* 
melted  under  great  heat  in  retorts.  The  quick- 
silver is  driven  off  by  the  heat  and  practically 
pure  gold  remains,  which  is  then  molded  into 
bars.  The  process  of  using  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium to  extract  gold  from  ore  varies  in  differ- 
ent mills.  The  genera!  features  are  the  same, 
the  difference  being  in  the  details.  The  ore  is 
first  run  through  heavy  rolls  which  grind  it 
finely  enough  to  pass  through  a  ao^mesh  screen. 
Then  the  powdered  ore  is  taken  automatically 
by  carriers  and  delivered  to  iron  tanks  of  large 
capacity.  A  weak  solution  of  c^nide  of  potas- 
sium is  held  in  other  tanks  higher  up  and  is 
turned  in  from  the  bottom  of  the  ore  tank. 
The  cyanide  percolates  op  through  the  ore  until 
the  top  is  covered  to  a  depth  of  one  or  two 
inches.  This  condition  continues  from  40  to 
7a  hours,  when  all  the  gold  in  the  ore  is  dis- 
solved and  held  in  the  solution  by  the  cyanide. 
The  solution  is  (hen  drawn  off  from  the  bottonit 
and  as  it  comes  out  of  the  ore  tank,  run» 
through  a  box  of  very  fine  sine  shavings.  As 
the  contact  of  the  soluflon  with  the  zinc  shav- 
ings causes  an  instant  precipitation  of  all  the 
gold  carried,  it  drops  to  the  bottom  of  tbe  bcK 
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After  the  first  solution  is  drawn  off  the  tanks 
are  filled  with  clear  water,  which  soaks  through 
the  polp.  This  also  passes  through  boxes  con- 
taining zinc  shavings  to  save  any  gold  that  may 
remain  in  the  sand  —  a  proeeas  which  is  called 
'washing  out."     After  the  gold  has  all  been  i 


where  the  zinc  is  elimi 
into  bars. 

Graphite.—  Including  the  crystalline  and  the 
amorphous  varieties.  The  crystalline  is  largely 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles,  lubricants, 
atid  lead  pencils ;  and  the  amorphous  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  paints,  lubricants,  and  greases. 

Gypsum.  The  hydrous  sulphate  of  time 
Ccalcium),  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of 
plaster  of  Paris  and  as  a  fertiliser. 

Iron  Ore. —  In  different  varieties  classed  as 
the  red  and  brown  hematites,  magnetites,  and 
carbonates,  which  include  not  alone  ore  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron,  but  also  man- 
ganiferous  iron  ore  used  in  the  production  of 
spicgeleisen  4nd  the  argentiferous  manganifer- 
oiis  iron  ore  used  as  a  flux  in  the  smelling  of 
ore  containing  precious  metals,  and  as  a  'fix" 
in  puddling.  The  greater  portion  of  the  product 
reported  for  Colorado  is  of  the  latter  class.  Its 
precious-metal  contents  alone  are  not  sufficiently 
valuable  to  pay  for  smelting,  but  the  iron  and 
manganese  it  contains  render  it  especially  valu- 
able as  a  fluxing  medium  when  mixed  with  gold 
and  silver  ores  in  the  smelter. 

Lead  and  Zine  Orir.— Chiefly  the  nonaurif- 
trous  and  nonargentiferous  lead  and  zinc  ores. 
See  Lr.AD  Industry. 

Ufhium  Ore, —  Lithium  minerals  (Lepidolite 
snd  Spodumene)  and  metal  or  salts  produced 
from  them.  The  salts  are  used  principally  in 
the  preparation  of  mineral  waters  and  effervesc- 
ing lithia  tablets.  TTie  world's  annual  produc- 
tion of  Klhium  carbonate,  which  is  the  princi- 
pal salt  used,  is  about  100,000  pounds  and  is 
mostly  manufactured  in  Germanyj 

Magnetite.—  Magnesium  carbonate  employed 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  magnesite  bricks 
for  the  refractory  lining  of  furnaces,  an.f  the 
manufacture  of  carbon -dioxide  gas.  When 
crude  magnesite  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid 
there  is  a  by-product  of  magnesium  sulphate,  or 
Epsom  Salts. 

Manganeie  Ore. —  Used  chiefly  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Bessemer  steel  and  of  chemicals;  also 
of  value  as  a  flux.  Manganese  is  not  found  in 
a  metallic  state  in  nature,  but  usually  occurs 
as  an  oxide,  carbonate,  or  silicate  in  combina- 
tion with  one  or  more  of  the  other  elements. 
The  oxides  are  the  most  common  of  manganese 
minerals,  but  Rhodonite  and  Rhodochrosite  — 
the  silicate  and  the  carbonate  —  arc  frequently 
met.    The  commercially  important  ores  are  the 

Marl. —  Including  the  green,  blue,  red,  and 
yellow  ctayish  earths  — dug  and  used  as  fertil- 
izers, and  calcareous  marl  excavated  and  used 
by  the  manufacturers  of  cement. 

Mica. —  Including  several  varieties  —  that 
most  commonly  found  and  mined  is  muscovite. 
Sheet  or  plate  mica  is  used  chiefly  for  stoves, 
chimneys  for  incandescent  lights,  and  for  the 
insulation  of  electrical  apparatus.  Scrap  mica 
is  ground  to  a  flour  and  used  in  the  manufac- 


ture of  wall  papers,  lubricants,  fireproofing  ma- 
terials, novelties,  etc.  Scrap  mica  is  prepared 
by  removing  the  adhering  fragments  of  flint  and 
feldspar  and  such  parts  of  the  mica  itself  as 
contain  foreign  ingredients.  For  sheet  mica  the 
blocks  as  mined  are  split  into  sheets  and  cut  to 

Mineral  Pigments. —  Embracing  the  produc- 
tion of  ores  in  the  manufacture  of  mineral 
paints,  consisting  of  iron  ores  (red  and  brown 
hematite),  which  are  not  included  with  iron  ore* 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron ;  clay  or  other 
earths,  containing  iron,  used  in  making  yellow, 
red,  and  brown  pigments  (such  as  ochre,  um- 
ber, sienna,  etc.),  carbonate  of  zinc,  slate  and 
.soapstone  used  as  a  pigment.  Mineral  paints 
are  used  chiefly  where  great  resistance  to  the 
action  of  the  weather  is  desired. 

Monasite.—  Essentially   an    anhydrous   phoa- 

?hate  mined  from  placer  deposits  and  is  of  value 
->T  its  oxides  of  thorium,  cerium,  lanthanum, 
and  didymium,  which  are  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cylindrical  hoods  for  incandescent  gas 
lights.  The  cerium  oxide  is  also  used  in  small 
amounts  in  pharmacy. 

Natural  Gas  and  Petroleum. —  These  are  in- 
timately connected  in  composition  and  occur- 
rence, one  being  a  gaseous  and  the  other  a 
liquid  hydrocarbon,  and  with  but  few  exceptions 
they  are  associated  in  all  of  the  fields,  the  gat 
occupying  the  upper  portion  of  the  same  strata, 
which  contains  Che  petroleum.  In  many  locali- 
ties, during  cold  weather,  a  small  portion  of  the 
more  volatile  napnthas  are  often  condensed  from 
the  natural  gas  and  deposited  on  the  pipe  lines. 
Of  the  combined  vaJue  of  the  two,  petroleum 
amounts  to  a  little  less  than  70  per  ceut,,  and 
the  natural  gas  to  a  little  more  than  30  per  cent. 
In  combined  value  they  rank  next  to  pig  iron 
and  coal  in  the  list  of  the  crude  minerals.  Pe- 
troleum has  penetrated  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  and  is  without  a  rival  m  its  illuminating 
and  lubricating  qiialities.  See  Natural  Gas 
AND  Petroleum. 

Phosphate  Rock. — The  name  phosphate  is  ap- 
plied to  the  salts  of  phosphoric  acid,  chiefly  or- 
Ihophosphoric  acid,  which  is  a  tribasic  acid  and 
from  which  a  great  variety  of  salts  are  obtained. 
Calcium  phosphate,  or,  more  strictly  speaking, 
tricalcium  orthophosphate,  is  the  most  import- 
ant of  the  mineral  phosphates,  and  this  class 
forms  the  large  mineral  deposits  utilized  in  the 
manufacture  of  fertilizers, 

'Precious  Sto»cs.—  Generally  found  in  the 
United  States  by  accident,  or  in  prospecting  for, 
working,  or  developing  mines  of  other  minerals, 
or  in  the  working  of  gravels  containing  gold, 
monazile,  etc.  The  companies  which  carry  on 
the  search  for  stones,  with  some  approach  to 
regularity,  produce  sapphire,  tourmaline,  beryl, 
chrysoprase,  opal,  and  turquoise.  In  addition 
to  these,  certain  quantities  of  emerald,  peridot, 
several  varieties  of  quartz  — such  as  rock-crystal, 
smoky,  rose,  gold,  and  rutilated  quartz  —  ame- 
thyst, agate  and  moss  agate,  and  silicified  wood, 
also  garnet  (pyrope  and  rhodolite),  amazon 
stone,  chlorastrolite,  mesolite,  pyrite,  anthracite 
ornaments,  and  catlinite  are  produced  in  this 
country  in  varying  amounts. 

Quicksilver. —  Confined  in  production  to  Cali- 
fornia and  Texas.  It  occurs  native,  but  the 
chief  ore  from  which  it  is  obtained  is  cinnabar, 
which  is  the  sulphide.     The  chief  ijse  of  mer- 
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cury  is  in  the  metallursical  Ireatmenl  of  gold 
and  silver  ores  by  amalgamation.  It  is  also  em- 
employed  in  medicine  and  in  the  manufacture 

of  vermilion,  a  pigment. 

Steel-hardening  Metals.—  Including  metals 
used  or  experimented  with  in  the  hardening  of 
steel,  although  some  of  them  are  used  more 
generally  for  other  purposes.  The  metals  in- 
cluded in  this  class  are  nickel,  chromium,  tung- 
sten, molybdenum,  titanium,  uranium,  and  vana- 
dium. The  mineral  classifications,  differing 
from  the  metallic  here  given,  are  chrome  ore 
(chromium),  nickel  and  cobalt  (nickel),  and 
rutile  (titanium).  There  is  still  another  metal 
that  naturally  comes  under  this  head,  namely, 
manganese;  but  on  account  of  its  comparatively 
large  production,  it  is  treated  separately. 

5((»ne.— Including  limestones  and  dolomites, 
marble,  sandstones  and  quartzites,  silica  sand, 
siliceous  crystalline  rocks,  and  slate.  Under  the 
classification  of  siliceous  crystalline  rocks  are 
included 'granite,  gneiss,  mica  schist,  lava,  an- 
desite,  syenite,  quartz  porphyry,  trap,  basalt,  dia- 
base, diorite,  and  gabbro.  Under  sandstones 
and  quartzites  are  included  sandstone,  calcare- 
ous sandstone,  bluestone  (New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania), jasper  (southern  Minnesota),  and 
volcanic  lava  (Douglass  County,  Colorado). 
Under  limestones  and  dolomites  are  included  the 
limestone  used  for  iron  flux  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lime. 

Sulphur  and  Pyrifc— Occurring  as  an  ele- 
mentary substance  and  also  widely  distributed 
as  sulphates  and  sulphides  of  many  of  the  other 
elements.  In  the  crude  state  sulphur  is  used 
ior  vulcanizing  rubber,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  gunpowder  and  matches;  in  lis  refined  state 
it  is  used  in  medicine.  A  small  quantity  of 
crude  sulphur  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
sulphuric  acid,  but  most  of  this  acid  is  made 
from  the  mineral  pyrite. 

Talc  and  Soapslonr. —  Including  a  small  pro- 
duction of  serpentine,  and  all  of  the  pyrophyllitc, 
mined  and  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  talc. 
The  name  talc  has  been  used  commonly  and  yet 
erroneously  for  a  number  of  minerals  similar  to 
it  in  physical  properties  but  miner alogically  dis- 
tinct The  fibrous  and  foliated  varieties,  which 
are  the  purer  forms,  are  commercially  known 
as  talc;  while  the  other  material,  called  soap- 
stone,  is  a  some\vhat  variable,  massive  rock  m 
which  talc  is  the  principal  constituent  The 
foliated  talc  is  the  most  valuable,  being  pure  and 
very  free  from  grit,  so  it  can  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  talcum  powders,  etc.  Occasion- 
ally this  variety  is  so  compact  that  tailors'  pen- 
cils are  made  from  it,  in  which  case  it  brings 
the  highest  price  of  all.  Certain  varieties  of 
the  massive  talc  arc  also  pure  enough  to  be 
used  for  flour  talc,  but  the  greater  nortion  of 
it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soaostone  arti- 
cles. Most  of  the  fibrous  t-'Ic  is  obtained  from 
New  York,  and  is  used  almost  exclusively  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper. 

Tin. —  Very  limited  in  production.  Most  of 
the  tin  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  the  diox- 
ide, called  cassiterite  by  the  mineraloeist  and  tin- 
stone by  the  miner.  It  is  used  principally  in 
the  manufacture  of  tin  plate  (sheet  metal  coated 
with  tin)   and  forms  a  port  of  several  import- 

The  use  of  power  is  becoming  more  general 
in  all  branches  of  productive  industry.    In  the 


mining  industries  it  is  employed  for  a  variety 
of  purposes,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  opera- 
tion of  hoisting,  draining,  ventilating,  convey- 
ing, drilling  and  gutting  machinery,  derricks, 
steam  shovels,  locomotives  and  haulmg  ermines. 
It  is  also  employed  extensively  in  the  opera- 
tion of  machinery  used  in  crushing,  screening, 
cleaning,  or  for  otherwise  treatii^  the  crude 
material. 

Electricity  in  Mining. —  Of  late  years  the 
electric  motor  has  been  utilized  for  all  classes 
of  work  —  drilling,  coal  cutting,  hoisting,  pump- 
ing, ventilating,  etc.,  increasing  the  output  of 
the  mine  and  reducing  the  cost  of  production. 
There  are  many  economies  resulting  from  the 
general  flexibility  and  applicability  of  the  elec- 
tric system,  making  possible  the  centralization 
of  the  power  generating  plant,  the  laying  oat  of 
the  mine  in  the  manner  most  conducive  to  eco- 
nomical working,  the  improvement  of  mine  con- 
ditions, decrease  in  the  number  of  men  required 
to  operate  boilers,  engines,  pumps,  blowers,  etc., 
a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  repajrs,  the  installa- 
tion of  hoists,  blowers,  or  pumps  at  points 
where  they  would  otherwise  not  be  used  on  ac- 
count of  distance  from  the  central  power  plant. 
the  avoidance  of  the  objectionable  exhaust  from 
steam  engines,  a  saving  in  space  requirements 
for  machinery  in  general ;  and,  finally,  the  pro- 
of a  safe,  efficient,  and  economical  means 


tion  of  miniuR  plants  are  as  follows  :  (i)  Direct 
current  for  haulage,  power,  and  lighting,  (j) 
Direct  current  for  haulage,  and  polyphase  al- 
ternating current  for  power  and  lighting. 
{3)  Polyphase  alternating  current  at  high  po- 
tential for  power  distribution  to  substations, 
where  it  is  converted  into  direct  current  or  to 


ected  according  ti 


either  the  two-wire  or  the  three-wire  system. 
If  the  three-wire  system  is  used,  it  will  be  found 
advantageous  to  install  the  Weslinghouse  three- 
wire  generator,  which  supplies  direct  current  at 
two  voltages,  one  twice  the  other:  otherwise  it 
will  be  necessary  to  have  two  machines  always 
in  operation,  or  some  more  complicated  form 
of  balancing  apparatus.  The  three-wire  genera- 
tor can  be  operated  on  the  three-wire  system  in 
connection  with  other  direct  current  machines 
of  the  ordinary  two-wire  type. 

The  second  system  Is  adapted  to  the  same 
class  of  work,  but  embodies  a  further  advantaBc 
which  is  partic'darly  important  in  the  case  of 
coal  mines.  The  alternating-current  induction 
motor  with  revolving  secondary  of  the  squirrel 
cage  type  has  neither  brushes,  commutator,  slip 
rings,  nor  other  moving  contacts,  is,  therefore, 
entirely  spark  less,  and  its  use  involves  no  dan- 
ger from   explosion   or  fire.     The  absence  of 

merse  advantage  where  motors  are  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  uiskilled  labor  and  exposed  to 
dust  and  dirt.  The  power  plant  for  this  system 
miist  neeess'>ri!y  corliin  either  a  direct-current 
dvnamo  to  operate  the  haulage  system  and  an 
alternatnr  for  po"cr  and  lighting,  or  a  double- 
crrert  machire  which  generates  both  direct  and 
alternating  current.    If  the  amount  of  direct  cur- 
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rent  required  is  relatively  small,  it  may  be 
advantageous  to  install  alternating- current  gen- 
erators *ith  a  rotary  converter  or  mator-gen- 
erator  to  supply  the  direct  current. 

The  third  Eystcni  is  adapted  to  those  cases 
where  a  large  number  of  mines  can  be  operated 
from  one  central  power  station.  This  plan 
greatly  reduces  the  number  of  men  required  in 
the  power  plant,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  build- 
ings and  apparatus.  It  also  makes  nossible  the 
utilization  of  water-power,  thus  doin^  away  with 
steam  boilers  and  firemen,  and  permitting  inex- 
pensive water-wheels  to  be  substituted  for  costly 
steam  engines.  By  the  use  of  a  high  voltage, 
alternating  current  may  be  transmitted  economi' 
cally  to  almost  any  distance.  At  the  mines  it 
may  be  transformed  into  direct  or  alternating 
current  of  a  voltage  suitable  and  safe  for  the 
operation  of  mining  machinery. 

Electric  Loromo/ivej.— The  saving  effected 
by  the  use  of  electric  locomotives  in  mine  work 
is  immense.  The  cost  of  maintenance  is  less 
than  with  any  other  system  of  traction,  but  the 
greatest  saving,  as  compared  with  either  annnal 
or  mechanical  haulage,  is  in  the  cost  of  attend- 
ance. The  compactness  of  the  electric  locomo- 
tive makes  it  perfectly  adaptable  to  low  and 
narrow  entries.  There  are  no  moving  parts  ex- 
posed to  external  injury;  the  mechanism  is  at 
the  simplest  character  and  the  running  parts  are 
easily  accessible  It  may  be  uied  upon  tempo- 
rary tracks  and  in  crooked  passageways  where 
the  installation  of  a  rope-hanl  system  wonld  be 
impracticable.  An. electric  locomotive  may  also 
be  used  to  distribute  tlM  cars  to  room  partitas, 
work  which  with  a  rope  system  would  require 
eKtra  men  and  mules.  For  the  hauling  of  slag 
to  the  dlimi^  it  is  the  most  economical  and  ser- 
viceabk  motor  power. 

Compared  with  the  compretsed'air  locomo- 
tive, the  electric  locomotive  shows  a  considerable 
saving  in  the  cost  of  plant  inai[itcnant:e.  The 
compressing  station  may  be  fairly  see  off  against 
the  generating  station,  except  in  the  matter  of 
power  efficiency,  in  which  the  latter  has  a 
marked  superiority.'.  .In  rsipect  totransniiMion/ 
die  compressed-air  system  is  also  decidedly  in- 
ferior.. The  pipe  lines  are  costly  and  hard  to 
keep  tight  They  are  easily  corroded  by  the 
acid  waters  present  in  mines.  In  some  instances 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  renew  the  pipe 
lines  as  often  as  once  every  year,  at  great  eK- 
I>ense  and  delay.  The  compressed ~air  locomo- 
tive itself  must  be  idle  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  time  while  charging  and  with  its  immense 
air-tanka  ii  is  generally  an  unwieldy  affair.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  the  adoption  of 
the  compressed-air  locomotive  imolies  either  the 
loss  of  the  many  advantages  of  electric  power  in 
other  directions,  or  else  an  expenstTe  duplication 
of  plant. 

EUclric  Hoists. —  The  great  utility  of  the 
electric  hoist  in  mining  work  is  due  to  the  ease 
with  which  the  electric  motor  can  be  controlled 
and  to  the  fact  that  an  electric  hoist  equipment 
requires  little  space  and  may  be  installed  where- 
ever  needed.  Electric  distribution  does  away 
with  many  small  boilers  and  engines,  permitting 
the  power  plant  to  be  consolidated  under  one 
roof.  The  types  of  motors  most  suitable  for 
hoisting  work  are  the  direct-current  series  and 
compound- wound  motors,  and  the  alternating- 
current  induction  motor.    The  series  motor  is 


valuable  if  a  very  high  starting  torque  is  desir' 
able,  but  close  speed  regulation  is  not  required. 
If  there  is  any  possibility  that  the  motor  might 
race  the  compound- wound  motor  should  be  used. 
The  compound-wound  motor  has  the  high  starl- 
ing torque  of  the  series  motor,  but  resembles 
the  shunt  motor  in  that  it  will  not  exceed  a  cer- 
tain speed  when  the  load  is  thrown  off.  A  con- 
troller suitable  for  motors  of  this  dass  consists 
of  an  iron  box  containing  resistance,  a  commu- 
tator composed  of  a  number  of  contact  blocks, 
each  of  which  is  connected  to  the  resistance  at 
a  suitable  point,  and  a  set  of  brushes  mounted 
on  a  rocker  arm.  The  direction  of  rotation  of 
the  motor .  depends  upon  the  direction  in  which 
the  controller  handle  is  moved  from  the  neutral 
point 

Comfrested  Air,—'  In  many  mines  where 
electric-power  distribution  has  been  adopted, 
compressed  air  b  still  employed  for  the  opera- 
tion of  small  tools,  drills,  and  coa!  cutters.  In 
such  cases,  electric  motors  are  used  to  drive  the 
air  corapressors,  which,  in  consequence,  may  be 
placed  conveniently  near  the  point  of  application 
of  the  air,  thus  avoiding  long  and  complicated 
systems  of  piping.  Both  pumps  and  compressors 
require  a  practically  constant  torque,  or  turning 
moment,  in  the  motor.  The  speed  variation  de- 
manded is  usually  small.  If  power  distribution 
is  by  direct  current  motors  should  generally  be 
compound  wound,  and,  if  necessary,  the  speed 
may  be  varied  by  means  of  a  rheostat  in  the 
shunt  field.  The  series  winding  prevents  the 
heavy  fluctuations  of  current  that  would  take 
place  in  a  simple  shunt  motor  when  passing 
rfirough  the  different  parts  of  the  pump  cycle. 
Where  hydraulic  pumps  supply  a  long  line  of 
pipes,  a  series  winding  on  the  motor  easily  fur- 
nishes the  heavy  tortine  required  for  starting. 
See  Am  Coufressors  ;  CompbesSed  Air. 

Electric  Motors.—  For  the  operation  of  fans 
and  blowers,  the  electric  motor  has  unequaled 
advanla;ges.  When  properly  constructed  and  in-' 
stalled  it  requires  little  attention  and  runs  con- 
tinuously day  in  qnd  ii»y  out  with  only  occa- 
sional cleaning  and  Oiling.  This  point  is 
especially  important  since  it  is  often  desirable  to 
locate  ventilating  fans  at  unfrequented  points 
and  at  considerable  distances  from  (he  iiouer- 
housc.  A  point  which  sometimeft  may  be  of 
considerable  importance  where  a  larfe  number 
ai  motors  arc  located  at  widely  separated  points 
throughout  a  mine  is  that  the  alternating-cur- 
rent induction  motor  and  the  direct-current  se- 
ries and  compound  motors  will  start  and  itop 
with  the  starting  and  shutting  down  of  the  main 
generators  in  the  power-house.  If  by  reason  of 
an  accident  or  other  cause  the  current  supply  is 
Slopped  all  the  fans  and  other  machinery  in  the 
mine  may  be  started  again  promptly  when  the 
power  is  turned  on  without  visitintt  the  different 
points  where  the  apparatus  is  located.  This  is 
a  feature  which  might  be  of  great  importance  in 
many  instances.  It  is  possible  to  start  and  stop 
the  induction  motor  at  any  time  from  any  dis- 
tant point  by  ■simply  opening  or  closing  the 
main  circuit.  The  series  and  compound  motors 
may  also  be  controlled  easily  from  a  distance. 

In  placer  as  well  as  in  lode  mining,  electric 
power  may  he  employed  advantaRcously  for 
pumping  and  for  hoisting  either  direct  or  by 
derrick.  It  is  essentially  applicable  to  dredging 
apparatus,  since  it  admits  of  the  operation  of 
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dredges  where  fuel  is  hard  to  obtain  or  expen- 
sive and  makes  possible  the  carrying  on  of  the 
work  at  night, 

Compresied'Air  Mining  Myichincry.—  Not- 
withstanding the  widespread  use  of  electricity  in 
mine  applications  involving  power,  compressed 
air  has  many  advantages  in  certain  situations. 
In  coal  mining  it  is  extensively  employed.  Fan 
engines,  pumps,  etc.,  can  be  driven  with  air 
without  condensation  losses,  without  trouble 
from  dampness,  and  without  fire  risits,  in  con- 
nection with  the  machinery  already  in  place,  and 
perfectly  understood  by  present  employees  or 
other  labor  obtainabie  anywhere.  Rock  shafts, 
rock  roofs,  tunnels  and  floors  can  be  reduced 
to  i.  ^viet  basis  with  great  saving  in  time  and 
cost  Air  assists  ventilation  everywhere,  clears 
away  the  smoke  at  once  from  a  room  or  entry 
which  must  be  pushed,  drains  the  low  spots,  or 
pumps  the  heaviest  floods  with  common  pumps, 
requiring  no  more  skillful  handling  than  the 
most  careless  boy  about  the  works  is  equal  to, 
and  all  this  beyond  the  possibility  of  being 
drowned  out.  Blacksmith  fires  and  steam  ham- 
mers are  operated  at  the  touch  of  the  foot.  Ven- 
tilation is  assured  in  remote  filaces,  in  case  of 
3  choked  airway,  or  any  restricted  place.  The 
air  lines  are  laid  throughout  the  mine,  and  the 
engine-room  may  be  equipped  with  a  powerful 
fire  pump.  B^ch  air  hose  may  then  be  used  to 
carry  a  strong  stream  of  water  to  the  coal  face 
at  need,  a  pipe  line  being  a  factor  of  safety  and 
not  of  risk.  Compressed  air,  like  electricity,  has 
seen  the  time  when,  not  being  understood,  it 
has  been  applied  wastefulty.  Air  is  merely  a 
tran.'imitler  of  power,  just  as  electricity  or  a 
wire  rope  is ;  bat,  correctly  used,  it  is  inherently 
economical,  being  practically  a  perfect  gas.  Im- 
portant developments  are  continually  being 
made,  and  ihe  future  promises  much  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  compressed-air  appliances.  See 
Miming  akd  Milling  Maciiinery. 

Signaling  in  Mines. —  Effective  signaling  in 
mines  requires  a  great  variety  of  apparatus,  such 
as  telephones,  telegraphs,  bells,  and  appliances 
for  sending  signals  according  to  the  indications 
upon  a  dial.  Of  late  years  the  telephone  has 
advanced  beyond  other  methods  of  signaling, 
and  special  types  of  instruments,  intended  for 
mining  work,  are  made  with  regard  to  condi' 
tions  of  exposure,  damp,  etc.  It  is  generally 
recommended  that  telephones  be  put  in  all  per- 
manently installed  motor-rooma,  30  as  to  enable 
the  men  in  charge  underground  to  inform  the 
engineer  at  once  of  any  breakdown  of  motors, 
machinery,  etc.,  and,  if  necessary,  obtain  assist- 
ance speedily. 

yenlilalion  and  Drainage. —  In  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  extensive  mining  enter- 
(irises,  ventilation  and  drainage  are  in  many  in- 
stances a  source  of  expense  and  cause  of  numer- 
ous difficulties.  The  cumbersome  and  expensive 
Cornish  pump  system  of  mine  drainage  has  in 
late  years  been  largely  displaced  by  modern 
steam,  electric  or  hydraulic  pumping  engines, 
which  have  a  greater  efficiency  and  greatly  de- 
creased expense  in  first  cost,  as  well  as  in  oper- 
aling  expense.  The  method  of  mine  drainage 
by  means  of  automatically  operated  skips  has 
also  been  impro\'ed,  and  in  some  instances  this 
method  of  mine  draiftage  is  preferred  to  any 
other  mechanical  means,  thou^  where  the 
amount  of   water   to  be   handled   daily   is  very 


lar^e  a  special  shaft  and  hoisting  equipment  is 
desirable,  if  not  necessary,  in  order  to  admit  of 
the  product  of  the  mine  as  well  as  materials 
and  men  being  handled.  The  means  of  ventila- 
tion have  also  been  improved  over  old  practice 
by  the  introduction  of  large  and  better  ventilat- 
ing fans  and  reversible  current  devices.  Al- 
though these  much  dwired  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  mechanical  devices  for 
handling  water  and  for  ventilating  the  workings, 
the  method  par  excellence  for  both  drainage  and 
ventilation  is  by  means  of  tunnels. 

Tunnels. —  In  many  mining  localities  long  tun- 
nels are  justified  by  the  character  and  value  of 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  district.  Not  tun- 
nels a  few  hundred,  or  a  few  thousand  feet  only 
in  length,  run  for  the  development  and  drainage 
of  an  individual  property,  or  a  restricted  group, 
but  tunnels  run  for  the  benefit  of  whole  dis- 
tricts. In  the  State  of  Colorado,  in  Idaho,  in 
some  portions  of  California  and  Arizona,  and 
also  in  Utah,  as  well  as  in  other  regims,  tun- 
nel schemes  of  this  character  are  possible,  which 
would  drain  and  ventilate  all  mines  connecting 
with  the  main  tunnel,  and  alTord  an  economical 
means  for  transportation  of  all  the  ores  of  the 
mines  tributary  to  such  adits.  In  some  districts 
such  tunnels  have  been  run,  and  in  almost  every 
instance  the  result  has  prriven  the  wisdom  of 
the  protectors  of  these  cnterprifies.  Such  opera- 
tions as  these  require  large  capital  and  ertergy 
behind  them  to  push  the  enterprise  to  a  comple- 
tion as  qtiickly  as  possible,  as  this  is  the  only 
proper  way  in  which  to  handle  mining  pi-oposi- 
tions  of  &is  tnagnttude  and  character.  In  a 
district  of  auperticially  developed  mines  — down 
I.ocM  feet  or  lesE — where  there  are  large  bodies 
of  profitable  ore,  it  is  the  usual  experience  to 
find  the  values,  if  not  decreasing  with  depth,  to 
be  associated  with  new  combinatMns.  and  un- 
fortunately it  is  usually  the  case  that  the  change 
ia  character  of  the  ore  necessitates  a  change  in 
treatment  with  an  increased  expense  per  ton  on 
that  account  With  increasing  depth  also  comes 
additional  expense  for  hoisting,  ventilating  attd' 
drainage,  and  not  infrequently  of  labor  as  well, 
for  the  reastm  that  miners  cannot  break  ground 
as  cheaply  under  the  increasing  difHcultMS  and 
disad^'antages  as  they  can  nearer  the  surface. 
Ail  of  these  disadvantages  the  drainage  and 
transportation  tunnel  minimizes  with  decreased 

Syttem  of  Mine  Ventilalion. —  In  a  system  of 
mine  ventilation  recently  proposed  and  approved 
for  its  practicability  an  air  compression  furnishes 
fresh  air  under  pressure  to  the  main  supply  pipe 
line,  which  pipe  for  convenience  is  plBcied  in  a 
pipe  of  larger  diameter,  this  lar^  pipe  lead- 
ing to  an  exhauster  or  another  air  compressor, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  draw  the  impure  ail 
out  of  the  mine,  at  or  near  the  working  faces, 
and  discharge  it  into  the  atmosphere.  The.^e 
main  lines  are  preferably  placed  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground  for  slightly  below  the  surface 
in  a  box  or  trench)  parallel  with,  or  just  over 
the  main  entry,  and  are  connected  at  intervals 
with  vertical  pipes  of  lesser  diameter,  said  ver- 
tical pipes  leading  through  the  roof  of  entries 
or  to  one  side,  or,  so  as  to  not  interfere  wirti 
the  other  mine  equipment  The  suction  or  ex- 
haust pipe  opens  at.  or  near,  the  roof  of  the 
room  or  entry  and  the  supply  pipes  lead  lower 
down  and  at   the  sides  where  hose  c 
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or  horizontal  branch  supply  pipes  can  be  sdded 
so  ihat  the  live  air  can  be  applied  at  of  near 
the  face  of  the  workings  to  jet  away  the  noxious 
gases  or  drive  them  into  the  main  air  courses 
in  case  a  fan  is  aJso  tised.  The  cost  of  instal- 
lation of  thb  systiem  will,  of  course,  depend 
i^Kin  local  conditions.  Separate  air  courses  arc 
not  Teqnired;  their  construction  would  be  much 
greater  than  the  cost  of  the  compressor  and 
pipes  and  cost  for  drilling  the  vertical  holes. 
A  mine  u^ng  compressed  air  as  a  motive  fiower 
could  utili;;e  the  supply  lines  fur  transmitting 
ibeir  power  to  goad  advantage  for  the  friction 
losses  are  apt  to  be  considerably  reduced  by  the 
use  of  larger  diameter  pipes  of  shorter  lei^ha. 

The  large  and  ever- increasing  congnmptive 
power  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
has  caused  a  phenomenal  growth  in  the  mining 
industry  d«ting  recent  years.  With  splendid 
modern  transportation  facilities,  numerous  in- 
ventions and  perfections  in  machinery,  new 
discoveries  in  electricity  and  motive  p6w»rs,  and 
the  many  advantages  at  the  command  of  the 
United  States,  the  further  development  of  her 
mining  industries  simply  awaits  the  vigorous 
hand  of  her  bold  and  enterprising  manhood. 
See  Ambkican  Mikes  and  Mtnikc. 

Edward  S.  Fakrow, 

Consulting  Railroad  and  iiinitig  Engineer. 

Mines  and  Hitting,  Law  of.  By  UaiieJ 
States  law  public  mineral  lands,  both  surveyed 
and  unsurveyed,  are  open  to  free  explorations, 
of  opening  and  developing  mines,  on  the  condi- 
tions established  by  Congress.  A  mine  located 
by  a  compliance  with  those  conditions  is  the 
property  of  the  locator,  and  he  may  lease,  assign 
and  convey  it,  giving  a  valid  title.  The  owner  of 
the  soil  may  convey  the  mineral  rights  in  a  dis- 
tinct grant,  and  thereby  create  one  freehold  in 
the  soil  and  another  m  the  mines,  and  each 
estate  is  entirely  independent  of  the  other,  ca- 
pable of  being  conveyed  or  inherited.  The  pur- 
chaser of  a  mineral  right  has,  as  an  incident  of 
his  purchase,  the  right  to  open  as  many  tunnels 
and  shafts  in  the  soil  as  are  necessary  to  a  con- 
venient and  complete  operation  of  his  prop- 
erty, to  deposit  the  earth  excavated  upon  the 
premises,  erect  suitable  machinery  and  buildings, 
have  free  ingress  and  egress,  and  is  responsible 
to  the  owner  of  the  soil  for  abuse  of  hi;  privi- 
lege only.     See  Mrnmc  Law. 

Hin'iatnre  Painting,  or  the  palming  of 
portraits  on  a  small  scale,  originated  in  the 
practice  of  embellishing  manuscript  books.  The 
art  of  Illumination  was  expressed  by  the  Low 
Latin  verb  tniniore,  and  the  term  ininiatura  was 
applied  to  the  small  pictures  introduced.  After 
the  invention  of  printing  and  engraving  this  deli- 
cate art  entered  on  a  new  phase ;  copies  In  small 
dimensions  of  celebrated  pictures  came  to  be 
in  considerable  request,  and,  in  particular,  there 
arose  such  a  demand  for  miniature-portraits 
that  3  miniature  in  popular  language  came  to 
signify  "a  very  small  portrait,*  The  early 
artists  painted  on  vellum  and  used  hody- 
colors  —  that  is,  colors  mixed  with  white 
or  other  opaque  pigments,  and  this  prac- 
tice was  continued  till  a  comparatively  late 
period,  when  thin  leaves  of  ivory  fixed  on 
card-board  with  gum  were  substituted.  After 
ivory  was  substituted  for  vellum,  transparent 
colors  were  employed  on  faces,  hands,  and  other 


delicate  portions  of  the  picture,  the  opaque  colors 
being  oi>]y  used  in  draperies  and  the  like;  but 
during  the  igth  cehtury,  the  practice  has  been 
to  execute  the  entire  work  except  the  high 
lights  In  white  drapery  with  trains  parent  colors. 

Mln'im  Friars  and  Minim  Nuns,  an  order 
instituted  in  the  middle  of  the  isth  century,  and 
TTKire  correctly  designated  Minim-Hermits  of 
Francis  of  Paula.  Thev  observe  perpetual  absti- 
nence. The  object  of  the  order  is  both  contem- 
plative and  active.  They  belong  to  the  mendi- 
cant orders,  and  possessed,  in  1900,  several  hun- 
dred convents. 

Min'lmum  Thermometer.     See  Thebmom- 

Mining.  See  Ameuican  Mines;  Minis  and 
MiNiNc;  MiNiNii  AND  Mjlli.ng  Machinckv; 
Mines  and  Mining,  L.\w  of;  Mining  En- 
gineering; Mines,  Drainage  of;  Gial  Minima; 
Gold  Mining,  etc. 

Mining  and  Milling  Machinery.  Problems 
in  mining  may  be  classified  into  groups  accord- 
ing to  their  relation  to  geology,  engineering, 
machinery,  and  metallurgy;  but,  as  the  prob- 
lems of  each  group  overlap  to  some  extent  those 
of  the  others,  the  special  consideration  of  the 
subject  of  mining  machinery  necessarily  involveB 
a  general  ciMisi deration  of  mining  methods  and 
resalts  in  their  geological,  engineering,  and  met- 
allurgical aspects. 

Mining  methods  differ  according  to  the  form 
and  geological  relations  of  the  mass  of  ore  or 
other  minerals  to  obtain  which  the  mining  opera- 
tions are  instttiKed.  These  relations  outline 
two  general  methods  —  those  applicable  to  "sur- 
face deposits,"  and  the  more  complicated  metlt- 
ods  reQuired  in  the  working  of  "underground 
deposits," 

Surface  deposits  are  those  in  which  the  mass 
of  ore  is  of  considerable  superficial  extent  and 
lies  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
first  step  In  this  case  Is  to  uncover  the  ore  by 
"stripping"  off  the  overlying  worthlew  material 
called  the  "burdea"  If  this  consists  of  soft 
earth  or  gravel  it  may  be  removed  with  pick, 
shovel,  and  wheelbarrow,  or  by  the  use  of  steam- 
shovels,  and  smalt  tram-cars  drawn  by  horses, 
mules,  or  locohiollves.  If  the  burden  is  too  hard 
to  be  stripped  by  any  of. these  methods,  blasting 
operations  are  usually  employed.  The  burden  is 
first  blasted  off  and  removed,  and  the  subsequent 
work  of  extracting  the  mineral  thus  exposed  is 
carried  on  by  benches  or  terraces  along  the  hill- 
side, so  that  the  cuts  will  natarally  drain  inla 
the  pit,  and  the  ore  will  have  a  favorable  grade 
for  its  transportation  in  removal.  If  the  pit 
Is  located  in  level  or  depressed  ground,  the  use 
of  pumping  machinery  will  become  immediately 
necessary,  entailing  a  heavy  expense  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  operations.  Open  cuts  are  the 
simplest  and  most  convenient  form  of  excava- 
tion, but  they  expose  the  men  and  raachinerv  to 
the  weather,  and  usually  necessitate  the  aben- 
donraent  of  all  operations  during  the  winter 
Another  method  of  surface  mining  consists  m 
the  employment  of  water  jets  for  working  aurif- 
erous gravels.  Tiiis  is  technically  known  as 
"hydraulic  mining."  Water  conducted  from 
great  di.stances  and  elevations  is  directed  against 
the  ore-bearing  gravel  banks  and  beds,  m  the 
form  of  poiverfiil  jets  through  large  noizlcs 
called  "giants,"     The  impact  of  the  water  under 
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the  great  pressurr  due  to  its  heavy  fall  washes 
away  the  gravetly  material  of  the  banks  with 
almost  incredible  rapidity  through  sluices  where 
the  gold  is  separated  from  the  sand  and  gravel 
by  amalgamation  with  the  mercury  in  the  rif- 
fles of  the  sluice  boxes.  The  sluices  usually 
consist  of  a  series  of  12-foot  troughs  which 
empty  into  one  another  and  often  form  a  line 
of  troughs  several  hundred  feet  long.  The  bot- 
toms of  the  troughs  have  corrugations  called 
riffles,  and  are  cut  out  at  intervals  and  replaced 
by  a  grating  called  a  "grizzly."  Under  the  griz- 
zly another  broad  trough  Js  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  top  trough,  and  empties  into  an- 
other trough  which  runs  parallel  to  the  direction 
of  the  top  trough  and  forms  the  continuation  of 
the  main  sluice.  As  the  material  of  the  bank  is 
washed  through  the  sluice  boxes  by  a  strong 
stream  of  water,  the  sand  and  gravel  is  caught 
by  the  grizzly  while  the  gold  passes  through  into 
the  lower  trough  where  It  amalgamates  with  the 
mercury  which  is  frequently  sprinkled  into  the 
riffles. 

Underground  deposits  are  worked  by  the  use 
of  shafts  and  tunnels  driven  through  the  over- 
lying earth  and  rock  into  the  "lodes"  or  veins 
of  ore.  In  these  operations  the  overlying  rode 
is  always  supported  in  place  over  those  portions 
of  the  mines  where  the  borings  are  used  as 
passage-ways,  and  the  arrangements  for  venti- 
lation are  more  and  more  carefully  made  as  the 
workings  grow  deeper  and  deeper. 

The  material  thus  obtained  is  prepared  by 
the  process  of  "ore  dressing"  for  the  subsequent 
processes  of  extraction. 

Ore  dressing  consists  of  two  processes — 
cru!ihing  and  separation,  which  employ  two  dis- 
tinct types  of  machinery. 

By  crushing,  the  material  is  broken  up  into 
coarse  fragments,  or  ground  into  a  fine  powder, 
and  the  valuable  ore  detached  from  the  worth- 
less rock. 

By  separation,  the  valuable  ore  is  concen- 
trated into  smaller  bulk  and  weight  by  being 
separated  from  the  waste,  or  in  the  case  of  two 
valuable  ores,  they  are  separated  from  one 
another. 

The  selection  of  the  particular  types  of 
cnishing  and  grinding  machinery  is  always  de- 
termined by  the  character  of  the  ore  and  the 
process  of  extraction  for  which  the  ore  is 
prepared. 

The  processes  of  extraction  may  be  briefly 
defined  as  follows:  (i)  Smelting  processes  in 
which  the  pure  metal  is  extracted  from  its  ore 
by  fire;  (a)  amalgamation  process  in  which  the 
metal  forms  an  amalgam  with  mercury  from 
which  it  is  subsequently  separated  by  the  distil- 
lation of  the  latter;  (,i)  chemical  processes  in 
which  the  metal  is  dissolved  by  various  solu- 
tions and  then  precipitated  in  solid  form  by  suit- 
able precipitants ;  (4)  electrolytic  processes  in 
which  the  extraction  is  accomplished  by  elec- 

The  crushing  and  grinding  machinery  used 
in   mining  consists   of  the   following  classes  of 

Rolls. —  These  are  the  standard  n-.achines  for 
crushing  brittle  ores  which  are  being  prepared 
for  concentration  except  where  fine  crushing  is 
required. 

Steam  slatnfs  are  the  standard  machines  for 
crushing  ores  containing  native  copper. 


Gravity  stamps  are  the  machines  most  ex- 
tensively used  for  fine  crushing. 

Ball  mills  are  also  quite  extensively  used  for 
fine  crushing,  and  are  the  most  eflicient  competi- 
tors of  the  gravity  stamps. 

Pttlverisers  are  used  tor  crushing  and  grind- 
ing ore  as  it  comes  from  the  crusher  or  rolls, 
for  fine  concentration,  or  for  the  recrushing  of 
middlings  and  tailings  from  jigs  for  subsequent 
treatment  on  concentrating  tables  or  other  con- 
centrating machines. 


the  material  is  passed  over  to  the  rolls,  stamps, 
or  ball  mills.  The  selection  of  screens  having 
the  proper  mesh  to  crush  through  is  one  of  the 
most  important  details.  For  purposes  of  con- 
centration it  is  usually  advantageous  to  begin 
by  crushing  to  a  coarse  size,  separating  as  much 
of  the  waste  as  possible,  then  recrushing  to  a 
finer  size  and  again  separating  the  waste.  In 
crushing  gold  ores  for  subsequent  treatment  by 
the  cyanide  process,  tine  crushing  gives  a  higher 
i.'Ktraction  than  coarse  crushing,  but  it  also  pro- 
duces more  "slime."  Slime  is  material  reduced 
to  an  impalpable  powder,  which  when  wet  be- 
comes plastic,  and  forms  into  impervious  layers 
in  the  tanks,  so  that  the  solution  is  prevented 
in  passing  through.  It  is  the  most  discourag- 
ing material  against  which  the  cyanide  operator 
has  to  contend. 

The  following  examples  have  been  selected 
to  illustrate  the  various  classes  of  these  ma- 
chines : 

Fig.  I  shows  a  general  view  of  a  Blake 
Crusher,  a  machine  of  the  'jaw-crosher*  type. 


Fia.    t.    Blake   Cruiher. 

They  are  made  in  dimensions  which  provide  a 
capacity  of  receiving  rocks  ranging  from 
'/^"x3".  to  is"x24  in  size,  which  they  re- 
duce to  fragments  ranging  from  i"  to  3" 
in  size,  at  the  rate  of  15  to  250  tons  per  10 
hours  of  work,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
machines. 

They  range  in  power  from  'A  horse-power 
in  those  weighing  1,000  pounds,  to  25  horse- 
power in  those  weighing  36/ooa  pounds,  and  re- 
quire a  speed  of  225  to  250  revolutions  per  min- 
ute for  their  operation. 
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only  to  abnormal  strains  caused  by  the  acci- 
dental passage  through  the  rolls  of  hard  un- 
crushable  substances  such  as  broken  drill  points, 
etc  The  rolls  may  be  adjusted  to  a  nicety  bj 
screwing  or  unscrewing  the  nuts  on  the  adjust- 
ing bolts,  which  are  attached  by  a  'key  colter' 
to  the  movable  journal  and  are  held  in  place  by 
lock  nuts  which  rest  against  the  heavy  brackets 
cast  on  the  main  frame.  The  roll  shafts  are 
made  of  the  best  hammered  steel ;  their  bear- 
ings are  made  of  phosphor  bronze;  and  the 
crushing  shells  are  made  of  the  best  quality  of 
steel  4'/i  inches  in  thickness. 

The  size  of  rolls  ranges  from  24"xi5'  to 
6o''x24"i  and  ranges  in  weight  from  14,000  to 
60,000  pounds.  Their  operative  speed  ranges 
from  100  revolutions  per  minute  for  the  larger, 
and  from  100  to  175  revolutions  per  minute  for 
the  smaller  machines. 

Fig.  4  shows  an  Allis-Chalmers  steam  stamp 
designed  for  the  reduction  of  copper  ores.    This 
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the  strongest  and  most  durable  of  this  class  of 
crushers.  It  is  made  in  sizes  which  have  re- 
ceiving openings  ranging  from  4'xs"  to  iS'xfjj", 
and  have  reduction  capacities  ranging  from  2  to 
200  tons  per  hour,  according  to  the  siie  to  which 
the  material  is  reduced  and  the  size  of  the  ma- 
chine. In  weight  they  range  from  3,000  to 
100,000  pounds,  and  require  from  4  to  150  horse- 
power to  drive  them  al  speeds  ranging  from  350 
to  soo  revolutions  per  minute. 

Fi^.  3  shows  a  general  view  of  a  set  of 
Crushing  Rolls.  It  consists  of  a  set  of  station- 
ary and  a  set  of  movable  rolls ;  an  automatic 
feed  hopper  built  in  sections,  so  that  the  wear- 
ing parts  may  be  easily  replaced;  a  dust  cover; 
and  two,  .extra  heavy,  band  wheels  for  the  drJv- 
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F\g.  3.  Cnublng  Rolls. 

mg  belts.  The  main  frame  and  the  journals  for 
the  stationary  rolls  are  cast  in  one  piece.  The 
movable  journal  is  held  in  the  centre  of  the 
main  frame  by  means  of  a  heavy  steel  shaft, 

and  the  swinging  journals  are  held  in  place  by 
tension  rods  which  are  attached  to  nests  of  pow- 
erful coiled  springs  between  washers  on  Ihe 
rods.  These  springs  are  stiff  enough  to  resist 
the  pressure  imposed  upon  them  by  ordinary 
crushing  without  being  compressed,  and  yield 


stamp  is  driven  by  a  vertical  steam  cylinder 
with  valve  gearing  arranged  to  keep  the  steam- 
port  freely  open  during  the  downward  stroke, 
thus  adding  the  power  of  the  steam  to  the 
weight  of  the  stamp.  The  mortar  has  four  dis- 
charge screens  and  rests  on  a  heavy  anvil  or  bed 
plate,  and  is  held  in  place  by  angle  guide  pieces 
cast  upon  the  massive  framing  of  iron  columns. 
The  upper  and  lower  guides  for  the  stamp-stem 
are  detachable  bronze  bushings  in  which  the 
stem  is  slowly  revolved  by  a  horizontal  pulley 
on  a  sleeve  between  the  upper  and  lower  guide 
brackets.  The  sleeve  contains  two  feathers 
which  fit  Into  corresponding  slots  in  the  stamp- 
stem,  by  which  the  latter  is  rotated.    The  stwl 
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piston-rod  is  connected  to  the  slamp-stem  by  a      stamp   ballery   operating   gravity   stamps.      The 
circular  disk  which  is  encased  in  a  cast-iroti  boil-      screen   and   a   portion   of   one   of   the   sectional 
net  bolted  to  the  flange  of  the  stem,  the  space      mortars  is  removed  so  as  to  reveal  the  stamps 
betsveen  being  filled  with  pure  giim-rubber  pack-      and  the  dies.     Kig.  6  shows  a  sectional  view  of 
ingr,  so  as  to  relieve  the  shock  on  the  piston  and      the    same  battery,    with    automatic    feeders    in 
to  permit  ks  removal   for  repairs  without  dis-      place.     From  the  ore  bin  down  to  the  stamp  die 
within  the  mortar  the  varions  devices  and  their 
movable  parts,  which  comprise  the  battery,  are 
illustrated  by  the  following  figures.     Fig.  7,  ore- 
bin  gate  and  spout    These  are  built  in  sizes 


Fig.   J.   Ten-Swmp  Bittery.  „      ,.     ^ 

Fig.    7.      Ore-bio  G»te. 
turbing   the   stamp.     These   stamps   have   a   ca-  .  ,  , 

pacily  of  several  hundred  tons  per  day.     Other      rangmg  from  18  to  24  inches,  or  m  special  sizes 
forms  used  chiefly  on  copper  ores  are  the  Kraus     "  may  be  required.    Fig.  8,  a  "Challenge    ore- 
feeder.     This    IS    an    automatic    arrangement 


Pig.  6. 

Fig.    8.    nCli  alien  St"   Ore-feeder. 

Atmospheric   Siamp.  and   the  Tremain   Steam 
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plale  placed  at  an  angle  below  the  hopper  is 
rotated  by  beve!  gears  actuated  by  a  friction 
device  in  the  shape  of  a  tappet-rod  or  forked 
lever,  which  engages  a  feed  collar  placed  on 
the  central  stem  of  the  battery.  The  entire  ap- 
paratus is  about  4I4  feet  in  height,  sEeetginches 
in  width,  and  weighs  about  845  pounds.  Other 
types  of  feeders  are  the  "movable  suspended,* 
and  the  "fixed  suspended,*  automatic  feeders, 
Tfie  principal  advantage  of  using  the  suspended 
type  ci  feeder  is,  that  it  gives  an  ttnobstructed 
floor  space  behind  the  battery,  and  thereby  facili- 
tates the  work  of  "clean  up,*  repairs,  etc.  When 
they  are  used  for  feeding  "Huntington*  Mills 
or  other  pulverizing  mills,  they  are  usually  ar- 
ranged to  be  driven  by  belting. 

Mortars  are  made  in  a  great  variety  of  forms, 
and  are  designed  for  both  wet  and  dry  crushing. 
Fig.  9  is  an  example  of  the  deep  single  dis- 
charge type,  designed  for  copper  lining  plates  in 
the  back  and  front,  the  former  bolted  through 
the  mortar,  and  the  latter  attached  to  a  block 
under  the  screen  frame.  The  ore  is  fed  through 
the  opening  in  the  back  near  the  top  and  is  dis- 
tributed under  the  stamps  by  their  owri  action, 
peculiar  to  the  order  of  their  drop.  The  water 
enters  at  the  top  against  each  stamp  and  carries 
the  crushed  ore  or  *pulp"  through  the  screen 
as    fast  ^s   it  becomes   nne   enough,  by  being 


Fig.  9.  Fig.  1 

dashed  up  against  the  screens  by  the  fallii^ 
stamp.  Amalgamation  takes  place  within  the 
mortar  by  the  pulp  being  splashed  up  on  the 
copper  lining  plates.  Fig.  10  is  an  example  of 
a  deep  straight-back  mortar  not  provided  with 
copper  lining  plates,  amalgamation  being  af- 
fected by  outside  means.  It  is  provided  with 
steel  liners,  and  a  steel  wearing  plate,  and  is 
so  proportioned  that  it  affords  unusual  faclHtie* 
for  the  quick  discharge  of  the  pulp  through  the 
screen.  Fig.  11  illustrates  a  double- discharge 
mortar  designed  for  use  in  wet  crushing  silver, 
in  concentrating  or  in  combination  mills  where 
large  crushing  capacity  is  desired.  Tlie  pulp  dis- 
charged Ihroiigh  the  back  screen  flows  toward 
the  centre  at  the  back  of  the  mortar,  and  pass- 
ing through  an  opening  in  the  base  of  the  mor- 
tar proper,  joins  the  pulp  from  the  front  screen. 
Fig.  12  is  an  example  of  the  mortars  designed 
for  dry  crushing.  All  of  them  are  made  double- 
discharpe,  ivith  the  dies  so  placed  that  the  dry 
pulp  will  easily  reach  the  screens  when  it  is 
dashed  up  against  them  by  the  action  of  the 
stamps.  A  peculiar  feature  is  the  fastening  of 
the   die   by  a  dove-tail  flange   at   the  bottom. 


It  is  important  to  note  in  this  connection 
that  the  capacity  of  a  battery  of  stamps  depends 
very  largely  upon  the  construction  of  the  motors 

Battery  or  Mortar  Screens  are  usually  made 
of  genuine  Russia  iron,  or  of  the  best  quality 
of  cold  rolled  homogeneous  steel.  They  are  of 
various  patterns  —  *roundho!e  screens"  with 
perforations  ranging  from  H  to  i  millimeter 
in  diameter ;  "needle  slot  screens"  perforated 
with  diagonal  or  horizontal  slots  usually  15/33 
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of  an  inch  in  length,  and  ranging  from  12  to  ^ 
mesh ;  and  "in dented- slot  screens.*  Fig.  14  il- 
lustrates an  example  of  each  type.  In  addition 
to  these  regular  patterns,  most  of  the  large  man- 
ufacturers are  always  prepared  to  furnish 
screens  punched  according  to  any  specifications 
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ihat  may  be  submitted  as  may  be  required  for  pressed  against  the  stem  by  cross  keys  behind, 

use  with  particular  ores.  binds  the  tappet  on  the  stem  as  firmly  u  poi- 

Slamp  dies  are  made  of  very  hard  and  tough  sible,  and  at  the  same  time  admits  of  a  quick 

material,  usually  the  same  as  that  used  for  the  adjustment  to  another  portion  of  the  stem  m' 
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body  of  the   shoe.    Fig.   1$  shows  six  of  the 
principal  forms. 

Stamp-shoes  are  made  in  a  variety  of  regu- 
lar and  special  patterns.  Fig.  i6  shows  one  of 
the  usual  pattern.  In  wet  crushing  mills  it  is 
attached  to  the  stamp-head  by  means  of  strips 
of  wood  placed  in  the  space  between  the  neck 
of  the  shoe  and  the  socket,  of  the  head.  The 
wooden  strips  are  swelled  by  the  water  and  thus 
hold  the  shoe  and  head  firmly  together.  In 
dry  crushing  mills  strips  of  iron  are  used  for 
''  's  purpose. 


ever  necessarj'.  As  shown  by  Fig.  i8,  they  are 
made  with  either  two  or  three  keys,  and  are 
counterbored  to  prevent  slipping  on  the  stem. 

Cams  are  being  made  in  a  variety  of  patterns 
depending  upon  the  height  the  stem  is  lifted  and 
dropped,  and  the  necessary  distance  between  the 
centre  of  the  cam-shaft  and  the  centre  of  the 
stamp-stem.  They  are  made  both  right-handed 
and  ieft-handed,  and  are  either  keyed  onto  the 
cam-shaft,  or  attached  by  means  of  taper-bush- 


Stamp-heads  are  made  the  same  diameter  as 
the  stamp  shoes.  As  shown  by  Fig,  17,  the 
stamp-head  has  a  tapering  socket  at  each  end  — 


Fig.    iS. 

the  lower  for  the  neck  of  the  shoe,  and  the 
upper  for  the  tapering  end  of  the  stamp-stem, 
which  requires  no  other  fastening  than  the 
wedging  action  of  its  laiwr  to  bind  it  firmly  to 
the  head.  Slots  are  cut  from  the  outside  of 
the  head  into  the  sockets,  through  which  by 
means  of  wedges  the  stem  and  the  shoe  can  be 
forced  out  when  necessary. 

The  lappets  are  collars  fastened  to  the  stamp- 
stems.  They  bear  against  the  revolving  cams 
and  thus  alternately  lift  and  drop  the  stamps. 
Each  tappet  is   titled   uith  a  gib  which  being 


Fig.    ig.   Cams. 
ings  which  give  a  self-tightening  effect.     Fig.  19 
shows  side  and  edge  views  of  both  types,  and 
the  method  of  applymg  the  taper-bushings. 

Fig,  20  shows  their  positions  on  the  cam- 
shaft so  as  to  give  the  most  general  order  of  a 
drop  for  a  ten-stamp  battery,  when  driven  from 
either  end  of  the  shaft 

The  other  essential  parts  of  tlie  battery  are 
the  "cam-shaft  boxes,"  'cam-shaft  pulley,*  and 
the  'stamp  guides."  These  are  illustrated  by 
Figs.  21,  23,  33,  respectively.  The  cam-shaft 
boxes  are  made  of  metal  and  in  the  impruved 
forms   are   provided   with   an   oil   drip   launder 
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ORDER  or  DBOP 


a  mean  space  of  six  inches  at  rates  ranging  from 
los  to  no  drops  per  minute.  Their  crushing 
capacity  ranges  from  6  to  40  tons  for  24  hour* 
according  to  the  milling  quality  of  the  ore. 

Ball  Mills.—  These  are  used  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  ores  from  lump  form  down  to  30 
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Fig. 
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and  40  mesh.      Fig.  24  is  an  example  of  the 
general  type. 

Puhierixers. —  Perhaps  the  best  representa- 
tives of  this  class  of  machines  are  the  "Hunting- 
ton" and  the  "Chilian*  mills.  Fig,  25  shows  a 
general  view  of  a  Huntington  mill  of  the  latest 


Fitr.   13. 

sides  arc  turned  and  thoroughly  covered  with 
oil  paint.  The  hub  is  of  cnst  iron,  the  through 
sleeve  and  one  flange  being  cast  in  one  piece. 
The  sleeve  is  bpred  to  lit  the  cam-shaft  and 
turned  and  key-seated  to  receive  tht  following 
flange,  the  two  flanges  being  bolted  together 
with  through  bolts. 

The  stamp  guides  are  made  of  wood;  wood 
bushings  in  iron  frames ;  or  entirely  of  iron. 
They  arc  made  either  solid  or  sectional,  the 
latter  form  being  preferable  as  a  considerable 
saving  in  time  can  be  effected  by  their  use, 
especially  when  the  guides  require  dressing  down. 

The  stamps  range  from  840  to  t,200  pound.i 
in  weight  each,  and  are  usually  operated  through 


Flc.  aj.  HunlingtoD  Mill. 

pattern.  In  operation,  the  ore  and  water  fed 
into  the  mill  through  the  hopper  is  thrown  by 
the  rotating  rollers  and  scrapers  against  the 
ring-die  where  it  is  crushed  to  any  degree  of 
fineness  desired,  by  the  centrifugal  force  of  the 
rollers  as  they  roll  over  it.  The  water  and 
pulverized  ore  are  thrown  against  the  screens 
through  which  Ihey  are  discharged  when  ground 
sufficiently  fine  to  pass  the  mesh,  which  ranges 
in  fineness  from  60  to  120.  Very  little  slime 
results  from  the  operation,  and  the  pulp  or  pul- 
verized ore  is  delivered  in  good  condition  for 
concentration.  The  rollers  are  suspended  so  as 
to  leave  a  space  of  about  one  inch  between  them 
and  the  bottom  of  the  mill,  thus  allowing  them 
to  pass  freely  over  the  quicksilver  and  the 
amalgam  without  grinding  it  or  throwing  it 
from  the  mill,  while  at  the  same  time  the  agita- 
tion of  the  pulp  is  sufficient  to  make  amalgama- 

They  are  built  in  siies  ranging  from  three 
and  a  half  to  ?iix  feet  in  diameter,  and  from 
7.000  to  44.500  pounds  in  weight.  They  require 
from  5  to  IS  horse-power  to  drive  them  at 
pulley  speeds  ranging  from  120  to  150  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  to  give  capacities  ranging  from 
10  to  75  tons  of  ore  for  24  hours. 
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The  principal  machinery  used  in  the  processes 
of  separation  are  of  the  iollouing  classes: 

Preliminary  Washcrt,  which  are  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  disintegrating  and  fioaling 
off  the  adhering  fine  clayey  substances  from  the 
coarse  particles,  by  the  use  of  running  water 
aided  by  some  form  of  stirring  device. 

Sieves  and  Scie.-^s  are  used  for  separating 
the  finer  from  the  coarser  particles  of  ore.  They 
are  of  tivo  classes,  (i)  "stationary  screens," 
which  include  the  wire-cloth  gravel  screens,  and 
the  perforated  plate  screens,  and  <2)  "moving 
screens,"  which  include  the  oscillating  bar 
screens,  itie  plain  shaking  screens  or  riddles,  and 
the  revolving  screens  or  trommels. 

Classifiers  are  used  for  obtaining  a  series  of 
products  of  diminishing  size  by  means  of  cur- 
rents of  water. 

When  the  process  of  separation  is  accom- 
plished by  "hand- pi  eking"  methods,  the  work  of 


Fig,  36.  Oiesiai\r. 

separating  the  valuable  ore  from  the  waste  mate- 
rial is  usually  done  on  "tables,"  of  which  there 
are  at  least  five  classes  in  general  use:  (l)  Sta- 
tionary horizontal  tables;  (z)  stationary  sloping 
chutes;  (,i>  shaking  tables;  (4)  belt,  rope,  or 
Blate  conveyors,  and  (5)  revolving  circular  tables. 

Other  methods  of  separation  employ  'hy- 
draulic jigs.'  which  perform  their  work  throH"h 
the  alternating  upward  and  downward  action 
of  two  currents  of  water  upon  a  bed  of  sand 
supported  by  a  screen ;  "vanners"  or  endless  belts 
which  are  shaken  rapidly  either  endwise  or  side 
wise,  and  have  a  con tni nous  slow  motion  up 
hill:  'bumping  tables";  'film  sizing  tables,"  and 
various  forms  of  magitctic  separators. 

Fig.  26  shows  an  ore  gri?7ly,  which  repre- 
sents the  various  forms  of  metal  bar  screens, 
Wiu-i.^M  MoREY,  Jr.,  C.  E., 
Consulting  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineer,  New 
York. 

Mining  Engineering,  that  branch  of  en- 
gineering which  pertains  to  the  opecations  of 
extracting  usefnl  minerals  from  the  deposits  in 
which  they  occur.  While  no  distinct  line  can 
be  drawn  between  the  fields  occupied  by  mining 
and  milling  engineering,  the  former  may  be 
termed  the  art  and  the  latter  the  science  of  min- 
ing.   The  present  article  will  be  confined  to  a 


consideration  of  the  qualifications,  professional 
duties  and  training  of  the  mining  engineer;  the 
subjects  relating  to  tnining  as  an  art.  namely, 
the  modes  of  searching  or  prbspecting  for  min- 
eral deposits,  the  various  syatmis  or  methods 
of  working  mines,  and  the  details  of  the  opersy 
tions  connected  therewith,  are  dealt  with  under 
the  head  of  Mikino, 

The  province  of  the  mining  engineer  com- 
prises the  testing  and  valuing  of  mineral  depos- 
its, the  planning  and  execution  of  the  various 
mining  works  required  to  reach  the  deposit  — 
such  as  tunnelmg,  sliaft-sinking,  etc. —  the 
choice  and  application  of  a  suitable  method  of 
opening  the  mine  and  bringing  the  ore  to  the 
surface ;  and  lastly,  the  installation  of  tiie  neces- 
sary surface  and  underground  plant.  In  addi- 
tion, therefore,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  the  various  kinds  and  methods 
of  mining,  the  successful  pursuit  of  the  profes- 
sion demands  not  only  a  training  in  mathematics, 
mechanics,  pliysics,  and  other  fundamental  sub- 
jects which  underlie  all  technical  education,  but 
also  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  certain  of  the 
natural  sciences,  particularly  geology,  miner- 
alogy and  chemistry,  and  many  of  the  principles 
of  civil,  mechanical,  and  electrical  engineering. 
In  a  well-planned  course  of  professional  instruc- 
tion the  scientihc  studies  would  preferably  come 
first,  but  the  engineer  is  incomplete  until  to 
these  is  added  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  practice 
of  milling.  The  arts  of  metallurgy,  ore-dressing, 
and  milling,  moreover,  are  so  related  to  the  art 
of  mining  that  these  subjects  also,  at  least  in 
part,  must  be  included  in  the  equipment  of  the 
mining  engineer.  The  functions  of  the  mining 
engineer  cannot  be  defined  in  precise  terms, 
largely  because  of  the  infinite  variety  of  local 
conditions  which  may  be  encountered,  and  the 
differing  physical,  mineralogies  I,  and  chemical 
characteristics  of  the  ore  deposits  themselves. 
(See  Ore  Deposits.)  There  has  been  perhaps  a 
greater  tendency  toward  specialization  in  mining 
than  in  other  departments  of  engineering,  .^s 
the  professional  field  has  broadened,  no  one  man 
can  hope  successfully  to  cover  it  all.  Quite  a 
sharp  distinction  exists,  for  example,  between 
metal  mining  and  coal  mining.  The  modes  of 
deposition  of  coal  and  of  the  metalliferous  ores, 
the  geological  and  physical  conditions,  and  the 
accepted  systems  of  mining,  are  so  different  that 
the  engineering  of  coUerics  has  become  largely 
a  specialty.  So  again  among  the  metals  them- 
selves. Engineers  may  be  led  to  specialize  in 
the  direction  of  iron,  or  lead  and  linc,  or  cop- 
per, or  gold  and  silver  mining.  This  latter  dif- 
ferentiation is  not  the  result  of  anv  fundamental 
diversity  in  the  methods  of  developing  and 
working  the  mines,  but  is  due  rather  to  differ- 
ences in  the  scale  of  operation,  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  denosits  themselves,  the 
treatment  of  the  ores  of  the  various  metals  and 
their  final  disnosition.  It  frequently  happent 
that  the  dressing,  or  concentration,  and  even 
the  smelling,  or  other  process  for  the  reduction 
of  the  ore,  are  carried  on  at  or  near  llie  mine 
itself,  and  under  the  same  general  management. 
The  mining  engineer,  therefore,  must  be  some- 
thing of  a  mctallur>;tst  also,  and  though  not  nec- 
essarily highly  skilled  in  this  direction,  he  should 
at  least  be  able  to  decide  upon  aT)d  select  the 
plant  and  process  appropriate  to  the  character 
of  the  ore,  and  to  supervise  its  erection  and 
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operation.     But  tliis  view  applies  chieBy  to  the  rock;  electric  drills  are  rapidly  gaining  in  favor; 

nrining  and  treatment  of  the  non-ferrous  metals,  electric  and  compressed  air  locomotives  or  rope 

The  metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel  forms  far  too  haulage  have  largely  superseded  hand  tramming" 

large  a  field  to  be  included  in  the  range  of  work  and  haulage  by  mules  and  horses,  wherever  the' 

of  the   mining   engineer.     It   requires  a   special  quantity  of  material   dealt   with   is   sufficient   to 

training  and  has  itself  developed  practically  into  warrant  the  additional  first  cost  of  plant;  the 

a  distinct  profession.  greatly    increased    depths    at    which    mining    is 

Several  more  or  less  conventional  dislinc-  tarried  on  in  many  districts  have  made  neces- 
tions  are  made  as  to  the  particular  branch  of  sary  the  design  and  erection  of  enormously 
work  in  which  a  mining  engineer  may  specialize,  powerful  and  complicated  hoisting  engines ;  and 
He  may  devote  himself  to  examining,  valuing  finally,  the  successful  and  economical  operation 
and  reporting  on  mines,  being  engaged  for  such  of  such  plants  requires  the  maintenance  of  well 
work  by  intending  sellers  or  buyers;  he  may  equipped  machine  and  other  repair  shops. 
serve  in  the  capacity  of  consulting  engineer  for  The  question  of  hoisting  large  quantities  of 
one  or  more  mining  companies;  or  in  doing  a  ore  from  great  depths,  that  is,  vertical  depths  of 
general  business  he  may  be  retained  by  his  say  more  than  5,000  feet,  is  one  of  the  most 
clients  in  an  advisory  capacity  similar  to  that  serious  mechanical  problems  at  present  confront- 
occupied  by  a  counsel! or- at-law,  leaving  to  ing  the  mining  engineer.  Depths  of  approxi- 
othcrs  the  actual  execution  of  the  work  or  the  malely  5,000  feet  have  been  already  attained  in 
carrying  out  of  the  policy  determined  upon,  several  mining  districts,  notably  m  the  Lake 
On  the  other  hand,  a  mining  engineer  who  be-  Superior  copper  region,  tiie  Witwatersrand 
comes  identified  with  the  management  of  the  in  South  Africa  and  elsewhere,  while  in 
affairs  of  a  particular  company  must  be  a  sue-  the  Butte,  Mont.,  copper  district,  the  silver 
cesstul  organizer  and  business  man;  he  must  mines  of  the  Comstock  Lode,  Nevada,  and  the 
possess  the  ability  to  make  favorable  contracts  Bendigo  gold  fields  of  Victoria,  Australia,  depths 
for  work,  the  purchase  of  material  and  disposal  of  3,000  to  3,500  feet  have  been  or  are  being 
of  product,  to  control  men,  and  not  only  to  pbn  reached.  In  a  number  of  places  where  the  pres- 
work  but  to  know  how  it  should  be  executed  ent  maximum  depth  of  shaft  does  not  exceed 
lo  attain  the  best  economic  results.  He  often  3floo  feet,  elaborate  engines  capable  of  hoisting 
combines  with  his  purely  professional  functions  from  S.ooo  feet  or  more  have  been  installed, 
the  duties  of  superintendent  gr  manager,  and  the  The  prosecution  of  work  at  such  depths  in- 
smaller  the  property,  the  greater  usually  is  the  volves  the  solution  of  rather  intricate  prob- 
variety  of  rtsponsibility  devolving  upon  the  en-  lems,  among  which  are ;  the  proper  construc- 
gineer.  When  in  charge  of  a  small  or  tempo-  tion  of  hoisting  drums  for  winding  the  great 
rarily  non-paying  mine,  especially  one  situated  lengths  and  weights  of  rope  required,  the  de- 
in  a  remote  region,  the  engineer  may  be  com-  sign  of  reliable  controlling  apparatus  for  hoist- 
pelled  to  serve  simultaneously  in  the  capacities  ing  at  Speeds  of  3flO0,  4,000  or  even  5,000  feet 
of  superintendent,  foreman,  assayer  and  book-  per  minute,  the  means  of  raising  and  lowering 
keeper.  He  must  know  enough  of  chemistry  with  safe^.  speed  and  economy  the  hundreds  ol 
and  of  civil,  mechanical  and  electrical  engineer-  men  required  in  large  and  deep  mines,  and  the 
ing,  to  exercise  intelligent  control  in  matters  difficulties  involved  in  the  varying  weight  of 
relating  to  these  branches,  and  he  should  have  the  rope  itself,  as  it  winds  upoQ  its  drum,  a 
at  least  a  general  knowledge  of  mining  law.  weight  which  often  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the 

Formerly,  the  profession  of  mining  engineer-  ore  raised  at  each  hoisting  operation.     A  high 

ing  was  less  complex  and  exacting  in  its  re-  degree  of  mechanical  skill  and  knowledge  is  d*- 

quirements  than  at  the  present  time.    The  great  manded  for  the  effective  solution  of  these  and 

advances  made  during  the  past  35  years  in  scien-  other  problems,  some  of  which  have  only  re- 

tific  and  technical  lines  have  brought  with  them  cent ly  presented  themselves  (vide  the  discussions 

constantly    increasing    responsibilities.      An    in-  on  "Hoisting  from  Great  Depths,"   which   have 

spection   of   the  course   of  study   prescribed   in  appeared  during  igoa  and  1903  in  the  <Transac- 

mining  schools  of  good  standing  will  show  how  tions  of  the  Institution  of  Mining  and  MeUl- 

largely  the   education  of  a  student  in   mming  lurgy,*  London,  the  South  Afrkan  Association 

engineering  lies  in  the  direction  of  subjects  not  of  Engineers,  and  the  'Engineering  aod  Mining 

relating  specifically  to  the  art  of  mining  itself.  JoumaJ,>  New  York). 

Manual  labor  has  been  more  and  more  replaced  In  all  branches  of  his  work  the  mining  en- 

by  mechanical  appliances,  and  the  engineer  must  gineer   of   the   present   day   finds   himself   com- 

becp  abreast  of  the  times  by  alertness  in  availing  pelled    to    introduce    every    new    method    and 

himself  of  the  innovations  which  have  been  in-  appliance  that  promises  some  saving  in  the  cost 

troduced  in  endless  variety:   the  ever  widening  of   production.      This    is   the   direct   result,   liot 

applications    of   electricity    and    compressed    air  only  of  competition,  but  of  the  great  reduction 

for  the  transmission  of  power,  the  numerous  im-  in  market  price  of  nearly  all  of  the  metais  within 

provements   in   the   machines   and  processes   for  the   past   three   decades.     In   1873   the   price   of 

tbc   coiKentralion   and    reduction    of    ores,    the  silver    was    $1.30   per    ounce;    now    it    is    58c; 

increase  in  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  geology  copper  was  then  worth  30c  per  pound,  now  i~ci 

to  Ihe  deposition   of   ores;   all   these   constitute  lead  was  then  6!^c  per  pound,  now   4^c,   and 

new  tools  in  the  bands  of  the  mining  engineer,  other  similar  examples  of  the  decline   in   value 

bot  they  unite  also  in  demanding  a  broader  and  of  the  staple  metals  can  be  cited.     Furthermore, 

more  severe  training.    Up  to  i8;'o  applications  of  as   the   more   easily   accessible   mineral   deposits 

electricity   and  compressed   air   to   mining   were  are  exhausted,  the  mining  engineer  is  called  on 

practically    unknown ;    now   they   are   employed  to  practise  his  profession  farther  afield,  often  in 

in  nearly  all  departments  uf  mine  work.     Com-  regions     remote     from     centres     of    population. 

Eressed  air  rock  drills  are  used  everywhere  for  Here  he  may  be  confronted  with  new  problems 

oth   surface   and    underground   excavation   of  arising  from  the  lack  of  transport  facilities,  dis- 
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tance    from  source   of  supplies   and   materials,  a  direct  money  value.    The  trained  engineer  is 

labor  insufficient  in  quantity  and  poor  in  quality,  acquainted  with  what  is  being  done  in  nis  pro- 

and  adverse  and  unhealthful  climatic  conditions,  fession  in  other  regions  or  countries.     He  keeps 

That  function  of  the  mining  engineer  which  himself  informed  as  to  the  experiments  and 
relates  to  examining  and  reporting  on  mining  discoveries  made  by  others;  is  quick  to  utilize 
properties  is  bath  delicate  and  difGcult,  and  improved  and  more  economical  methods,  and 
calls  for  the  highest  degree  of  professional  eSi-  knows  not  onljr  what  to  do  but  also  what  to 
ciency.  In  brief,  the  examination  of  a  mine  avoid.  His  competitor  who  lacks  this  know- 
includes  a  study  of  the  local  conditions,  topo-  ledge,  and  who  has  at  his  command  only  what 
graphical,  geological  and  economic,  and  of  the  has  come  within  his  own  personal  experience, 
mineral  deposit  itself;  the  mineralogical  char-  is  in  danger  of  failure,  if  circumstances  bring 
^acter,  quality,  quantity  and  grade  of  the  ore  and  him  face  to  face  with  new  conditions,  and  with 
its  value  per  ton;  an  estimate  of  the  cost  per  problems  the  prompt  and  efficient  solution  of 
ton  of  mining  the  ore  and  the  net  profit  which  which  must  be  based  on  a  familiarity  with  the 
reasonably  may  be  expected ;  and  lastly,  the  principles  of  engineering  practice.  It  must  be 
probable  life  of  the  mine.  Upon  these  factors  remembered  that  the  young  graduate  of  a  min- 
depends  the  market  value  of  the  property.  In  ing  school  is  not  yet  an  engmeer;  he  has  been 
determining  the  qiwntity  and  grade  of  the  ore,  grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of  his  profession, 
the  deposit,  as  revealed  by  the  development  work  has  absorbed  a  multitude  of  facts  relating  to 
already  done,  must  be  carefully  and  systematic-  its  practice,  and  his  powers  of  observation  have 
ally  tested.  This  is  done  by  taking  a  series  been  cultivated;  but  before  he  is  fitted  to  deal 
of  samples  in  a  manner  which  will  enable  the  successfully  with  the  diverse  problems  which 
engineer  to  obtain  a  true  average  of  such  ore  sooner  or  later  will  confront  him,  he  must  in 
as  can  be  examined  and  measured  with  sufficient  most  cases  patiently  continue  his  education  in 
accuracy  and  definiteness  to  warrant  confidence  the  field  for  some  years  after  graduation.  His 
in  the  results  obtained.  Evidently  much  de-  first  employment  is  likely  to  be  that  of  chemist, 
pends  upon  how  and  to  what  extent  the  mine  assayer,  draughtsman,  surveyor  or  assistant  to 
has  been  developed.  The  variety  of  conditions  one  of  the  heads  of  department  in  the  mine 
which  may  be  met  is  almost  infinite.  Nature  or  works.  How  fast  he  advances  will  depend  on 
does  not  work  with  rule  and  plumb-line.  Be-  his  native  energy  and  ability  and  the  efficiency 
sides  the  ore  which  can  be  actually  measured  of  his  preparatory  training.  Not  all  young  men 
and  sampled,  the  engineer  may  often  be  war-  are  fitted  by  nature  to  become  successful  mining 
ranted  in  taking  into  consideration  the  quantity  engineers.  If  the  student  has  no  aptitude  for 
of  ore  which  m  the  future  will  probably  be  such  a  pursuit,  the  sooner  he  finds  it  out,  the 
rendered  available  by  further  development  of  the  better,  Doth  for  himself  and  his  instructors, 
mine.  In  balancing  such  probabilities  or  possi-  Unquestionably,  an  immense  amount  of  time, 
bilities,  he  must  be  guided  mainly  by  geological  money  and  energy  are  wasted  in  the  attempt 
and  mincralogieal  analogies  deduced  from  his  to  give  a  scientific  and  technical  education  to 
previously  acquired  knowledge  and  experience,  younc  men  whose  bent  —  if  th^  possess  any 
Lengthy  discussions  bearing  upon  this  subject,  decided  bent  —  is  in  some  other  direction.  The 
by  well-known  engineers,  have  been  published  curriculum  of  the  school,  therefore,  should  be 
during  1002  and  1903,  under  the  title  of  'Ore  in  so  planned  as  to  eliminate  inefficient  students 
Sight?  m  the  'Transactions  of  the  Institution  as  early  in  the  course  as  possible. 
of  Mining  and  Metallurgy,'  the  'Engineering  In  the  making  of  an  engineer,  circumstances 
and  Mining  Journal'  and  the  "Mining  Reporter' ■  and  opportunity  are  important,  A  well-known 
It  may  be  added  that  the  circumstances  under  engineer  and  instructor  has  said ;  "A  man  with- 
which  mine  examinations  are  made  are  often  out  school  education  may  make  a  remarkable 
rendered  difficult  and  embarrassing  where  the  engineer;  but  it  may  have  taken  him  years  to 
perpetration  of  fraudulent  practices  by  interested  get  his  training  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  there 
persons  may  be  attempted,  for  the  purpose  of  may  be  whole  regions  of  knowledge^  utterly 
misrepresenting  or  concealing  the  true  condition  unknown  to  him;  in  other  words,  he  is  liable 
of  the  mine;  records  of  cost  and  of  the  value  to  be  a  one-sided  man  without  a  broad  outlook 
and  amotmt  of  previous  production  may  be  upon  other  fields  than  his  own.  The  school 
falsified,  or  the  samples  taken  by  the  engineer  cannot  teach  him  e\'erytliing.  but  it  can  give 
tampered  with.  Constant  vigilance  is  required  him  the  keys  to  the  storehouses  which  he  may 
to  guard  against  such  contingencies.  need  to  draw  from  in  after  lite.*     A  graduate  of 

With  (he  development  of  the  mining  industry  a  good   mining  school   has  this  advantage  over 

and  the  wider  adoption  of  mechanical  appliances  his  uneducated  competitor:  that  he  is  better  able 

and    engineering    methods    in    connection    with  to  avail  himself  of  the   opportunities  presented 

mining  operations,  the  demand   for  trained   en-  to  him. 

ginecrs  has  steadily  increased  until,  at  the  ores-  Mining     Schooh.—  The     need     of    technical 

ent  time,  probably  no  field  of  engineering  affords  schools   specially  equipped   for  preparing  young 

better  opportunities   for   a  young  man.     It   is  men  for  the  profession  of  mining  engmeermg 

true   that    the    course    of   preparatory    study   is  was  long  ago  recognized  in   Europe,  and  some 

exacting   and    the   life    somewhat    arduous,   but  of  the  institutions  there  established  have  exerted 

as  yet   it   is   one  of  the   few   professions   which  through  their  graduates  a  marked  and  beneficial 

cannot  be  said  to  be  over-crowded.     Formerly,  influence  upon  the  mining  industry  of  the  world, 

the  so-called  'practical"  man  monopolized  most  The  best  known  of  the  European  mining  acad- 

of    the   positions   of    responsibility    and    emolu-  emies   are  those  at   Freiberg   (Saxony),   Clans- 

ment,   but  the  educated  engineer   has   made  his  thai,     Aix-la-Chapelle     and     Berlin      (Prussia), 

way   to   a   degree   that   has   produced   an   active  Leoben  and  Przibram  (Austria),   Paris  and  St. 

demand    for    his    services.      Mining   companies  Etienne  (France),  and  London  (England).    In 

ha«   found  that   the  greater  breadth   of  view  addition   to   these,    separate   schools    for    mine 

raulting  from  a  wund  technical  education  has  foremen  are  maintained  at  Freiberg,  QausthaL 
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Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  St  Ettenn^  Prubram  and  else-  Fourth  Year. —  Thermodyiuunics,  steam  en- 
wbete.  Previous  to  1865,  minii^  practice  in  gines  and  bailers,  heat  and  its  applications, 
the  United  States  was  based  chiefly  upon  Euro-  motors  other  than  steam,  hydraulics,  ore-dress- 
pean  methods,  and  the  earliest  work  prosecuted  in^,  mine  en^aeering,  mine  plant  and  equipment, 
on  a  large  scale  in  this  country — for  example,  mme  surveying,  mine  administration,  metallurgy 
at  the  Comstock  mines,  Nevada  —  was  in  great  of  silver,  gold,  iron  and  steel,  draughting  and 
measure  planned  and  managed  by  American  design  of  mine  (ilant,  geological  examinations 
engineers  who  had  received  their  education  in  and  surveys,  thesis  or  project  in  mining.  Lab- 
Europe.  The  influence  of  the  Continental  insti-  oratory  work  is  required  in  connection  with 
tntions  also  made  itself  fell  in  the  organization  geolo^,  mineralogy,  physics,  qualitative  and 
of  the  older  American  mining  schools.  The  quantitative  analysis,  assaying,  testing  of  ma- 
first  School  of  Mines  in  the  United  States  was  terials,  electrical  engineering,  metallurgy  and 
founded  in  1863  under  the  auspices  of  Columbia  ore-dressing. 

College,  New  York.    Since  then,  mining  schools         Admission.—  Tht  requirements  for  admission 

have   been    established    in   many    parts    of    the  to  the  best  American  mining  schools  comprise : 

country,  the  total  number  being  now  about  30.  Elementary    and   certain   portions   of   advanced 

The  majority  of  them,  however,  are  small,  with  mathematics,  elementary  chemistry  and  physics, 

limited  equipments  and  teaching  forces.     Many  free-hand  drawing,  English,  elementary  history, 

exist  simply  as  departments  of  technical  schools  elementary     German     and     either     elementary 

connected   with   State   universities.     A   few  are  Freoch,   Latin  or   Spanish,     Under  certain   cir- 

separate   and   distinct  institutions.     The   leading  cumatances,   students  may  be   admitted  on  cer- 

mining  schools  of  the  United   States  are ;  the  tificate  of  other  institutions. 
School   of  Mines  of  Columbia  University,  (he         Partiai  Bibliography. —  Beard,  'The  Ventila- 

Mining  Department  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti-  tion  of   Mines'    (1894);    Bowie,    'A    Practical 

lute   of  Technology,   the   College   of   Mining  of  Treatise   on    Hydraulic    Mining    in    California' 

the   University  of  California    the  Stale   School  (i8gi8);    Charleton,    "Report   Book   for   Mining 

of  Mines  of  Colorado,  the  Michigan  College  of  Engineers'   {189S):  Curie,   'The  Gold  Mines  o? 

Mines,  (he  School  of  Mines  of  the  University  of  the  World'  (1902) ;  Denny,  'Deep  Level  Mines 

Minnesota  and  the  schools  at  l-ehigh  University  of  the  Rand'  ^1902) ;  Foster,  *Text-Book  of  Ore 

and  Lafayette  College.     The  courses  of  study  and  Stone  Mining'    (1901);   Greenwell,  'Mine 

leading  to  the  degree  of  minintf  engineer  occupy  Engineering'    (liSg)  ;   Hatch,    'Gold   Mines   of 

fotir  years,  but  exhibit  quite  wide  variations  in  the  Rand'    (1895);   Hughes,   'A  Text  Book  of 

plan  and  scope.    Some  of  the  best  of  the  schools  Coal   Mining*    (igoi)  ;   Ihlseng,   'A   Manual   of 

have  rigidly  prescribed  courses;   others  offer  a  Mining'    (1899);    Lock,    'Practical    Gold    Min- 

range  of  elective  subjects,  comprised  in  more  or  ing'    (i88g)  ;   Lupton,   'Mining;  an   Elementary 

less  interdependent  groups.    Without  attempting  Treatise'       (1893)  ;      Pamely,      'The      Colliery 

a  comparison  of  the  curricula  of  these  schools,  a  Manager's    Handbook'     (i&iS);    Percy,    'Me- 

condensed  statement  of  the  ground  covered  by  ehanical     Engineering    of    Collieries'      (1892); 

one    of    the    leading    institutions   may   here   be  Stretch,     'Prospecting^    Locating    and    Valuing 

given:  Mines'      (1903);     Williams,     "The     Diamond 

First     Year. —  Algebra  —  genera!     theory     of  Mines  of  South  Africa'    (1902);  Wilson,   'Mine 
ec^tiations   (elementary  algebra  required   for  ad-  Ventilation'    (1884).     Also  consult  the   'Trans- 
mission),  analytical    geometry,    spherical    trigo-  actions'    of  the   following   societies:     American 
nometiy      (plane     trigonometry     required      tor  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  New  York;   In- 
admission),  general    inorganic  chemistry, quali-  stitution   of   Mining  and  Metallurgy,   London; 
tative   analysis,    physics,   de5K:riptive   and   deter-  Institution    of    Mining    Engineers,     Newcastle- 
minative  mineralogy,   including  crystallography  upon-Tyne,  England.  Robert  Peels, 
and  blow-piping,  theory  of  surveying  and  me-  School   of  Mines,    Columbia    University,   New 
chanicai  draughting.    In  the  vacation  following       york 
the  first  year,  five  weeks'  field  practice  in  sur- 
veying.                                                                            Mining  Law.    Wwiorica/.— This  subject  may 

Second  Year. — Calculus,  elementary  and  ana-  be  divided  into  two  classes:   (i)   As  apphed  to 

lytical   mechanics,  physics,   industrial   chemistry,  mines  found  in  ordinary  real  estare,  under  pri- 

theory   of   railroad    surveying,   general   geolc^,  vate  ownership;   (2)  As  applied  to  mines  found 

elements   of   electrical    engineering,   quantitative  in  the  public  domain  of  the  United  Slates.    The 

analysis,  descriptive  geometry  and  drawing.     In  first  class  needs  no  especial  reference,  as  it  is  a 

the  vacation  following,  five  weeds'  field  work  in  part  of  the  general  law  of  real  estate  and  pM"- 

general  surveying  and  four  weeks'  railroad  sur-  sonal  property.    The  second  class  is  siii  generis, 

veying.  and   arose   out   of   the   customs   of   miners   and 

Third     year— Analytical     mechanics,      eco-  their  rules  and  regulations,  which  obtained  and 

nomic    geology,    properties    and     resistance    of  were  established  at  an  early  date  in  California. 

structural  materials,  masonry  and  timber  con-  Soon  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  in 

struction,  engineering  of  power  plants,  earth  and  1848.  thousands  of  persons  proceeded  to  this  new 

rock    excavation,    railroad    and    mine    tunnels.  El  Dorado,  impressed  with  the  belief  that  there 

boring  and   shaft-sinking,  exploration,   develop-  was  gold  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  all, 

ment   and   methods   of   working  mines,   general  which  was  to  be  had  for  the  mere  mining  of  it. 

metallurgy,   and   metallurgy   of   the  non-ferrous  California  had  lately  become  the  property  of  the 

metals,   graphic   statics,   assaying,    principles   of  United     States     by     concession     from     Mexico, 

electrical    engineering,    experimental    mechanical  through  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  (q.v.). 

engineering,  optical  mineralogy  and  petrography.  So  distinctive  government  existed,  but  the  ter- 

Vacation  work :  five  weeks'  systematic  study  in  rjtory    thus    acquired    was    under    the    military 

mities  selected  for  the  purpose,  one  week's  study  authority  of  the  United  Stales.    Those  who  came 

in  metallurgical  works  and  one  week  of  field  within  its  borders  in  pursuit  of  gold  soon  found 

gaologj.  that  the  common  law  with  all  its  elasticity  could  ^  I 
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not  be  made  applica.ble  to  the  various  condiiions 
which  presented  themselves,  because  the  like  was 
never  known.  There  was  no  legislative  body  in 
existence  to  enact  laws  applicable  to  these  new 
conditions,  and  no  organized  courts  to  enforce 
rights  and  grant  effective  remedies.  These  con- 
ditions presenting  themselves,  there  grew  up  at 
an  early  period  certain  peculiar  usages  and 
customs  applicable  to  this  new  industry.  Miners 
organized  mining  districts  and  promulgated 
written  rules  and  regulations  based  upon  these 
customs  and  usages  for  their  guidance  in  the 
acquirement  of  mining  rights  and  for  the  pro- 
lection  of  their  lives,  liberty,  and  property.  A 
method  was  thus  provided,  whereby  rights  to 
mine  were  initiated,  and  protected,  and  all  tights 
of  liberty  and  properly  recognized.  These  cus- 
toms, rules,  and  regulations  were  recognized  by 
the  courts,  and  adopted  by  the  legislature  of 
California,  after  the  organization  of  a  local  polit- 
ical government  and  afterward  by  the  United 
Slates  in  the  enactment  of  the  mining  statutes. 
For  i8  years  after  the  treaty  above  mentioned 
had  been  executed.  Congress  remained  inert  and 
enacted  no  law  reu^nizing  the  rights  of  miners 
to  work  the  mines  or  in  any  wise  providing  for 
their  disposal.  The  fir.st  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  miners  by  Congress  was  in  the  passage  of  the 
Act  of  27  Feb.  1865.  wherein  were  recognized 
their  possessory  rights.  On  4  July  1866,  Con- 
gress reserved  all  lands  valuable  for  minerals 
from  sale,  except  as  otherwise  expressly  directed 
by  law ;  and  on  26  July  1866,  Congress  enacted 
the  first  law  providing  for  the  location  and 
patenting  of  quartz  claims.  This  was  followed 
by  the  Act  of  9  July  1870.  providing  for  the  loca- 
tion and  patenting  of  placer  claims,  and  on  to 
May  1872.  the  Acts  of  1866  and  1870  were 
amended  and  revised,  and  this  latter  act  with 
subsequent  amendments  is  now  the  Mineral  Act 

Clasits  of  Mines. — Mines  upon  the  public 
domain  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.;  (1)  Quartz  mines; 
(2)  Placer  mines.  A  quartz  mine  is  one  which 
embraces  ground  in  which  exists  a  vein,  lead, 
lode  or  ledge  in  place,  carrying  gold,  silver, 
copper,  cinnabar,  tin  or  lead,  or  other  valuable 
deposits  in  its  rock  or  earth.  A  placer  mine,  in 
the  broadest  sense,  and  as  it  now  is  understood, 
embraces  ground  in  which  exist  valuable  depos- 
its of  mineral  or  mineral  substance  not  in  place. 

Dehnitions. — A  mining  claim  is  a  parcel  of 
land  containing  precious  metals  in  its  soil  or 
Tock,  A  vein  is  a  body  of  mineral  or  mineral 
bearing  rock  or  earth  within  defined  boundaries 
in  the  general  mass  of  the  earth.  A  vein  is  in 
place  when  it  is  held  or  enclosed  in  the  general 
mass  of  the  fixed  and  immovable  rock.  The 
end-Hnes  of  a  quartz  claim  are  those  which  cross 
the  vein  upon  which  the  location  is  based,  on  its 
coarse  or  strike.  Side-lines  are  those  which  run 
parallel  with  the  course  of  such  vein. 

Location. — Rights  to  mines  upon  the  public 
domain  are  initiated  \fy  location,  the  several 
steps  of  which,  as  provided  by  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress, are:  First,  the  discovery  of  one  or  more 
of  the  minerals  or  deposits  mentioned  in  the 
acts  of  Congress  upon  the  unappropriated  public 
domain,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  claim  sought 
to  be  located.  Second,  distinctly  marking  the 
claim  on  the  ground  so  that  its  boundaries  may 
be  readily  traced.  Third,  if  the  State  or  terri- 
torial statute,  or  local  rules  and  regulations  re- 


quire it,  the  making  a  record  of  the  claim  whicli 
must  contain  the  hame,  or  nanies,  of  the  locators, 
the  date  of  the  location,  and  siicli  a  description 
of  the  claim  located,  by  reference  10  some 
natural  object  or  permanent  monument,  as  will 
identify  the  claim.  In  most  of  the  mining  States 
and  Territories,  statutes  have  been  enacted  re- 
quiring the  performance  of  these  various  steps 
in  a  more  definite  and  special  manner,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  performance  of  other  acts  all 
within  certain  limes,  and  such  statutes  have 
been  held  valid  and  conslilulional  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States. 

Bf  /-J-Viowi.— Under  ibe  acts  of  Congress  no 
one  IS  entitled  to  locale  a  minii^  claim  unless 
he  is  a  ci>i;;cn  of  the  United  States,  or  has 
declared  his  inlcnlion  to  become  such,  but  prac- 
tically an  alien  may  locate  a  mining  claim  and 
hold  and  transfer  the  same  against  all  the  world, 
except  the  government,  and  even  as  against  it, 
unless  it  institute  proceedings  again.st  him  on 
account  of  such  alienage.  But  an  alien  cannot 
patent  a  mining  claim. 

Ex  lent  of  Location. ~Oa\y  unappropriated 
public  mineral  land  is  open  la  location,  and  some 
surface  ground  must  be  appropriated  with  all 
locations,  A  placer  claim  of  20  acres  or  less 
may  be  located  by  one  person,  and  a 
of  eight  or  more  persons  may  locate  160  a 
and  it  may  be  in  any  form  or  shape.  A  quartz 
claim  or  mine  may  be  located  1500  feet  aloi«  a 
vein,  lead,  lode  or  ledge,  and  300  feet  on  each 
side  thereof.  It  also  may  be  of  any  form  or 
shape,  depending  upon  the  extent  of  unappro- 
prialed  mineral  land  which  is  sought  to  be  appro- 
priated, but  cannot  exceed  1500  feet  in  length 
and  600  feet  in  width. 

What  Located  as  Placer.— T)\e  land  depart- 
ment of  the  United  Stales  has  held  that  the 
following  substances,  other  than  those  of  a 
metallic  character  (but  classified  as  mtoerat), 
when  occurring  in  the  form  of  deposits  not  in 
place,  may  be  located  as  placer  ciaims ;  Alum, 
asphalt,  borax,  diamonds,  precious  slones,  gyp- 
sum, kaolin,  marble,  mica,  soda  carbonate  and 
nitrate,  slate  for  roofing  purposes,  and  lunber. 
The  acts  of  Congress  have  provided  for  the 
location  of  building  stone  and  petroleum  as 
placer  claims. 

Rcpretenlation.—ln  order  that  the  right  of 
possession,  acquired  by  the  valid  location  of 
mining  claims,  be  continued,  there  must  be 
placed  upon  each  claim  $100  worth  of  labor  or 
improvements  each  year  after  the  year  in  which 
the  location  is  made,  until  patent  is  issued 
therefor.  Discovery  and  appropriation  are  the 
source  of  title,  and  woricing  and  development  the 
condition  of  continued  ownership  of  a  mining 
claim.  One  need  never  obtain  a  patent  to  a 
mining  claim  if  he  perform  his  annual  repre- 
sentation work,  and  he  may  hold  it  against  the 
world.  Patents,  if  desirable,  may  be  obtained  by 
following  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  Congress. 

Abandonment  and  Forfeitmre. — Rights  and 
titles  to  mining  claims  may  be  lost  either  by 
abandonment  or  by  forfeiture.  Abandonment 
consists  of  leaving  the  claim  without  intention 
of  returning  thereto,  and  not  caring  what  be- 
comes of  it.  Forfeiture  consists  of  the  failure 
to  perform  the  annual  representation  upon  the 
claim,  and  its  location  by  some  third  person. 

Extralaieral  Righti.—T^e  most  remarkaUe 
departure  from  the  common  law  of  real  estate 
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and  mines,  is  that  with  reference  to  extralateral  cured  under  the  statute.     No  surface  location 

rights.    This  is  only  applicable  to  quartz  claims  of  such  vein  need  be  made;  but  the  location 

or  mines.     The  acts  of  Congress  give  to  the  notice  may  be  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel, 

locator  of  a  quartz  mining  claim  all  veins  to  their  The   discoverer   of  a   vein   in   the   course  of   a 

uttermost  ,  depths,    which    have    their   tops    or  tunnel  is  entitled  lo  1500  feet  of  the  vein,  or  any 

apices    within    the    surface    boundaries    of    the  part  therrof,  on  cither   side  of  the  line   of  his 

claim,  although  in  their  descent   into  the   earth  timnel.     A  lunncl   site   located  upon  the  public 

they  so  far  depart  from  the  perpendicular  as  to  domain  m.iy  be  3,000  feet  in  length,  and  it  the 

extend  outside  the  vertical  side-lines  of  such  sur-  ground  on  each  side  of  the  line  of  the  tunnel  is 

face  location.      These   rights   are   bounded   .ind  vacant    and    unappropriated,   the   owner   of   the 

limited    by    vertical    planes    drawn    downward  tunnel   site   is  entitled  to  all   blind  veins  not 

through  the  end-lines  of  the  surface  location,  theretofore  appropriated  which  are  encountered 

and  so  continued  in  their  own  direction  that  in  the  course  01  his  tunnel  to  the  extent  of 

they  intersect   such  exterior   parts  of  the   vein.  1500  feet,  any  part  of  which  may  be  claimed  on 

This  right  applies  to  all  veins  which  have  their  either  side  of  the  line  of  such  tunnel, 
tops  or  apices  within  the  surface  boundaries  of  Coal  Land. — While  coal  is  designated  by  the 

the  location  extended  downward  vertically.    The  acts  of  Congress  as  a  mineral,  the  lands  contatn- 

vein  upon  which  the  location  is  based  is  deslg-  ing  it  are  not  acquired  under  the  Mineral  Act. 

nated  as  the  original  or  discovery  vein,  and  the  but  under  a  special  statute,  and  are  entered  and 

other  veins  having  their  tops  or  apices  within  the  patented    by    governmental    subdivision.      See 

surface  boundaries  of  the  location,  are  desig-  Mikes  and  Mining, 

nated  as  collateral,  secondary  or  incidental  veins.  Bibliography. -^-Tot  an  exposition  of  the  early 

In  order  that  extralateral  rights  attach  to  the  in-  mining    laws    of    California,    consult    Yale    on 

cidental,  secondary  or  collateral  veins,  the  loca-  'Water  and   Mining  Rights.'     For  a  full  treat- 

tion  must  be  so  made  on  the  ground  as  to  give  ment  of  mining  law  as  to  mines  on  the  public 

the    owner    thereof    extralateral    rights    to    the  domain,  consult  Lindlcy  on  'Mines,*  Adams  and 

original  or  discovery  vein.    Whether  extralateral  Barringer  on   'Mines.'   Snyder  on   'Mines,'   and 

rights  attach  or  not,  depends  on  the  surface  form  Clark's  'Mineral  Digest.' 
of  the  location,  as,  for  instance,  the  end-lines  JoHN    Bebtrand  Clayberg, 

must  he  substantially  parallel  lo  give  any  extra-  Lecturer  on  Mining  Law,   Law  Department 

lateral  rights.    But  speaking  generally,  the  owner  Univerrty   of  Michigan;   Author  of  article   an 

of  a  quartz  mining  claim  has  the  right  to  follow  'Mines  and  Mining'  in  'Cydopadta  of  Law  and 

all  veins  in  their  descent  into  the  earth  to  their  Procedure.' 
uttermost  depth,  lo  the  extent  that  the  tops  or 

apices  of  such  veins  are  within  the  surface  Mining  EnginMra,  American  Inatitnte  of, 
boundaries  of  his  location.  If,  however,  through  an  organization  founded  in  1871  to  promote  the 
mistake,  inadvertence  or  want  of  knowledge,  the  arls  and  sciences  connected  with  the  economical 
location  is  made  so  that  the  vein,  upon  which  the  production  of  the  useful  minerals  and  metals, 
location  is  based,  on  its  course  or  strike,  passes  and  the  welfare  of  those  employed  in  these  in- 
through  both  side-lines  of  the  location  instead  dustries.  by  means  of  meetings  for  social  inler- 
of  the  end-lines  thereof,  such  side-lines  as  located  course  and  the  reading  and  discussion  of  pro- 
become  the  end-lines  of  the  claim  for  the  purpose  fessional  papers,  and  to  circulate,  fay  means  of 
of  hounding  extralateral  rights.  Extralateral  publications  among  its  members  and  associates, 
rights  are  confined  to  the  vein  itself,  and  no  the  information  thus  obtained.  Membership 
right  is  given  to  go  outside  the  vein.  The  strike  Z.SOO. 
or  course  of  a  vein  is  its  length,  running  with 

tbe  surface  of  the  earth.    The  dip  of  a  vein  is  its  Mining   Industry,   American.     See   Ame«I- 

departure  from  the  perpendicular  on  its  descent  can  Mines;  Mines  and  Mining;  Miming  and 

into  the  earth.  Miu.[ng  Machinery;  Mines  and  Mining,  Law 

Uniting  ffi'tu.— Veins  which  unite  on  their  OF ;    Mining    Engineering  ;    Mines.    Drainage 

dip  are  owned  severally  by  the  owners  of  the  of;  Mining  Law;  Quarrving;  Coal  Mining; 

location  wilhin  the  sur&ce  boundaries  of  which  Gold  Mining,  etc. 
their  respective  tops  or  apices  are  found,  down  to 

the  point  of  iutersection,  whereupon  the  point  of  Min'ister,  a  high  officer  of  state  entrusted 
intersection  and  the  entire  vein  beyond  that  point,  with  the  administration  of  national  afTairs.  Col- 
belongs  to  the  older  claim,  which  has  the  apex  lectively,  the  persons  who  constitute  the  admin- 
or  top  of  one  such  vein  within  its  surface  istraiion  are  called  in  Europe  the  ministry,  and 
boundaries.  also  the  cabinet.    The  cabinet  of  the  President 

Tunnel  Claims. — The  Acts  of  Congress  also  of  the  United  States  consists  of  the  secretaries 
provide  that  where  a  tunnel  is  tun  for  the  de-  of  state,  treasury,  war,  navy,  the  interior,  com- 
vebpment  of  a  vein  or  lode  or  for  the  discovery  merce  and  labor  and  of  the  attorney-general  and 
of  mines,  the  owner  of  such  tunnel  shall  have  post  master -general.  These  ministers  hold  office 
the  right  of  possession  of  all  veins  or  lodes  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  by  whom  they 
within  3P00  feet  from  the  face  of  such  tunnel  wi  are  appointed  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  senate, 
the  line  thereof,  not  previously  known  to  exist.  While  in  office  they  cannot  hold  seats  in  Con- 
discovered  in  such  tunnel,  to  the  same  extent  as  gress.  The  term  minister  is  seldom  applied  in 
if  discovered  from  the  surface;  and  locations  on  the  United  Slates  10  members  of  the  cabinet, 
the  line  of  such  tunnel,  of  veins  or  lodes  not  hut  is  used,  as  in  Europe,  to  designate  diplo- 
appearing  on  the  surface,  made  by  other  parties  matic  officers.  (See  Diplomacy.)  In  Great 
after  the  commencement  of  the  tunnel,  and  while  Britain,  of  late  years,  the  ministry  has  been 
the  same  is  being  prosecuted  with  reasonable  formed  by  some  eminent  parly  leader  who  has 
diligence,  shall  he  invalid.  No  patent  to  a  vein  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
discovered  in  the  course  of  a  tunnel  can  be  pro-  is   authorized   by   the   sovereign   to   organize   a 
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cabinet    The  ijerson  thus  charged  with  the  task  but  it  cannot  be   discharged  like  that  of   the 

selects  from  his  parly  or  from  those  favorable  skunk,  and  is   by  no  means  bo  overpowering. 

to  his  policy  the  members  of  the  ministry,  tak-  The  purpose  ol  this  secretion  is  undoubtedly  the 

in^   himself  generally   the   post   of   premier    or  attraction  of  the  sexes;  and  it  is  used  to  advan- 

fintne  minister,  and  commonly  the  office  of  first  tage  by  trappers  as  a  scent-bait  for  their  traps. 
ord  of  the  treasury.  The  other  principal  min-  Minks  occur  in  all  parts  of  North  America, 
isters  are  the  lord  chancellor,  the  three  secrc-  and  are  so  prolific,  so  well-supi)lied  with  food 
taries  of  state  for  home,  colonial,  and  foreign  and  so  secretive,  that  they  survive  numerously 
affairs,  the  secretary  at  war,  and  the  chancellor  even  in  the  more  thickly  settled  parts  of  the 
of  the  exchequer.  The  executive  government  country.  They  abound  near  the  coast  and  in 
of  France  is  divided  into  lo  departments  or  the  neighborhood  of  the  larger  lakes,  rivers, 
'■r ■ministries,'  nainely,  of  state,  justice,  foreign  and  marshes,  hut  are  to  be  found  along  almost 
affairs,  interior,  finances,  war,  marine,  public  in-  every  stream,  even  in  the  driest  portions  of  the 
ttruction  and  worship,  agricutture,  commerce,  interior.  The  minks  cling  to  the  water-courses 
and  public  works,  and  Algeria  and  the  colonies,  where  they  find  plentiful  food  in  the  form  of 
See  Cabinet.  meadow-mice,  frogs,  mussels,  fishes  (especially 
Hiniater's  Womng,  The,  a  novel  by  Har-  «"')  =°^  /"^«t^  J"  New  England^  at  least, 
riet  Beecher  Stowe,  first  published  in  serial  they  feed  largely  on  earthworms,  getting  them 
form  in  the  'Atlantic  MonthIy>  in  1859-  The  ""  P'^"'^  """ J!!,,  "'"''^'"'"■L'^i  "  "^  ^^2 
scene  is  laid  in  New  England,  and  d^s  with  hungiy.  or  a  good  opportunity  offers,  do  not 
the  habits  and  traditions  of  the  close  of  the  18th  ''"'^t^  *S.  '"^^  If  ^."  ^"'""'\  =*  V'"'''"" 
century.  The  "minister"  in  the  tale  is  the  famous  — wh.ch  they  are  able  to  pursue  tl>rough  under- 
Samuel  Hopkins  1721-1803,  the  founder  of  'Hop-  water  ways  .nlo  their  housev-  rabbits,  par- 
kinsianism.'  The  central  purpose  in  this  stofy  tndges,  ducks,  and  poultry..  They  search  the 
is  to  show  the  sternness  and  inflexibility  of  thi  stream-banks  for  prey,  diving  and  sw.mmrag 
New  England  conscience,  which  clings  to  the  !°"^  distances  with  ease,  go  about  under  loose 
Calvinistic  doctrines  through  all  phases  of  life.  '«  »"^.  ^""w,  climb  rough -barked  trees  and 
The  struggle  that  goes  on  in  the  heart  of  the  iwef^te  crcvicM  and  hollows  almost  w.th  the 
heroine  and  her  mother  when  the  brother  and  *?=?  "*  "  serpent,  so  that  noth.i^  is  safe  from 
son,  James,  is  supposed  to  be  drowned  uncon-  »*'"'  mqu.'j't've  ferocity;  and  in  winter  they 
verted,  is  a  graphic  delineation  of  the  moral  ^^n^".  *"<l*='y;  .  .  . 
point  of  view  at  that  time.  ,,  ^"l  f"™  '?'>'"««  ""  made  in  burrows,  usu- 
tat  ••  c  T  "'y'  '"**  ""t  always,  opening  in  the  bank  of  a 
Hiniuin.  See  LEAa  stream;  and  are  more  often  accidental  than  care- 
Hinlver,  the  Siberian  squirrel,  which  has  fully  contrived.  In  some  such  retreat  the  fe- 
fine  white  fur;  also  the  fur  itself.  male  brings  forth  in  early  spring  her  litter  of 
Mink,  a  circumpolar  species  of  weasel  four' or  five  young,  which  she  guards  with  great 
(family  Muslelida),  valuable  as  a  fur-bearer,  care  and  courage  from  all  enemies,  including 
known  in  North  America  as  Putorius  vUon,  and  t"*  nw'es  of  her  own  species.  The  kitteiis.  and 
in  the  Old  World  as  P.  lutreola,  although  sub-  the  o]der  ones,  indeed,  exhibit  the  same  playful- 
Stantially  the  same  animal.  The  mink  is  a  true  ""»  in  and  out  of  the  water  which  characterizes 
weasel,  with  34  teeth,  and  not  a  marten  with  otters.  .  ... 
38;  but  it  is  oflarger  size,  being  about  two  feet  No  fur-beanng  animal  is  so  tinsttspictous  of 
long,  one  fourth  of  which  belongs  to  the  tail,  traps  and  so  easily  caught  as  the  minks,  and 
and  has  a  stouter  form  and  bushier  tail,  more  they  are  the  victims  of  boys  and  amateurs  as 
like  the  martens.  Males  are  much  larger  than  well  as  of  pr^essiotial  trappers  in  all  parts  of 
females.  The  mink  differs  greatly  from  both  the  country.  The  value  of  the  pelts  vanes  with 
weasels  and  martens,  and  in  those  points  in  their  color,  condition  size  and  the  varying  de- 
which  it  is  modified  toward  this  mode  of  life,  mand  of  changing  fashion,  but  good  ones  are  al- 
namely,  the  half-webbing  of  the  toes,  short  ears,  "ays  of  suflSnent  worth  to  make  them  reward 
and  close-set,  bristly,  glistening  pelage,  it  makes  the  trouble  of  taking.  When  captured  yoimg 
an  abroach  toward  the  others.  In  color,  the  they  are  easily  habituated  to  confinement  m 
mink  ranges  from  dull  yellowish-brown  to  a  suitable  pens,  and'  are  tamable  Ip  a  certain  de- 
rich  bla^sh  chocolate-brown.  The  ordinary  Sr^-  They  will  breed  m  captivity,  and  several 
cobr  is  a  dark  reddish -brown,  growing  blackish  temporarily  succwsful  attenipts  have  been  made 
on  the  tail,  and  marked  by  a  white  patch  on  to  rear  them  in  large  numbers  for  the  sake  of 
the  chin  of  variable  extent.  The  pelage  consists  their  pelts.  They  are  fed  upon  fish,  coarse  meat, 
of  a  dense,  soft,  matted,  under-fur,  mixed  with  etc  The  sexes  are  kept  separate  except  during 
long,  stiff,  lustrous  hairs  on  all  parts  of  the  the  month  of  March,  and  reproduction  bepns 
body  and  tail.  The  gloss  is  greatest  on  the  when  the  female  is  one  year  old.  Tame  mmks 
upper  parts ;  on  the  tail  the  brisUy  hairs  pre-  make  excellent  ratters,  doing  the  duty  of  jMrels. 
dominate.  Northern  specimens  have  the  finest  .  Consult:  Audubon  and  Bachman,  'North 
and  most  glistening  pelage;  but  the  rough  treat-  American  Quadrupeds*  (1851)  ;  Coues,  'Fur- 
menl  given  its  coat  by  the  animal  in  scrambling  beanng  Animals*  (1877)  ;  Cram,  'Little  Beasts 
through  holes  and  crevices  in  rocks,  rotten  logs  of  F'e'd  and  Wood>  (1899)  ;  Stone  and  Cram, 
and  broken  ice,  so  rapidly  damages  its  fur  that  'American  Animals'  (190a). 
only  the  pelts  taken  in  early  winter  show  the  Minneapolis,  mln-e-Sp'o-lTs.  the  largest  city 
'  ')  perfection  and  yield  full  value  to  the  in  Minnesota  (q.v.),  is  located  at  Saint  Anthony 
Both  sexes  are  extremely  odorous,  due  Falls  (q.v.)  on  the  Mississippi.  2,200  miles  from 

secretion,   equally    in   both    sexes,   of   a  its  mouth.    The  name  is  derived  from  the  Indian 

fetid  musky  scent  in   small   perineal  sacs  open-  word    Mi'nn^,    meaning    water,    and    the    Greek 

tng  near  the  orifice  of  the  rectum,  on  each  side;  word   polii,    city.     Minneapolis    is    situated    on 

tiie  smell  is  powerful,  penetrating  and  lasting,  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  covers 

and  is  under  v^untary  control  of  the  animal,  an  area  of  53  square  miles.    The  two  parti  of 
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tile  city  ait  connected  by  tj  bridges,  nine  of  turing  which  is  not  carried  on  in  Minneapolis 

which  are  highway  bridges,  and  eight  railroad  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  country  tTibutary 

bridges.    To   the   great    water-power    at    Saint  to  it  gives  promise  of  a  rapid  develi^ment  of 

Anthony  Falls  arc  to  be  attributed  in  large  de-  all  manufacturing  industries  in  the  immediate 

gree  the  founding  of  the  city  and  its  remarkable  future. 

subsequent  growth  and  development  Parkt. —  The  natuiat  advanta^s  of  Minnp- 

Commerce    and    Indtulria. —  The    rapid    in-  apolis  have  been  of  great  value  in  the  develop- 

crease    in    population    is    due    to    its    unrivaled  ment  of  its  park  system,  upon  which  much  money 

facilities  for  manufacturing  aad  distributing,  and  has    already    been    expended,    and    the    system, 

to  its  location  at  the  gateway  of  the  rich  agricul-  when  fully  completed,  will  be  one  of  the  most 

tural  region  of  the  Northwest,  whose  population  beautiful  in  the  country.    The  park  area  is  about 

is   largely  supplied   by   its   manufacturmg  and  iJSoo    acres,    and     its     estimated     value    over 

commercial    interests.      The    increasing   growth  $.S ,000,000.     The   driveways,   which   come   under 

and  importance  of  this  territory  adds  yearly  to  the  control  of  the  Park  Board,  aggregate  nearly 

the  resources  of  Minneapolis,  and  has  already  30  miles  in  length,    Gjnnected  with  the  system 

made  it  the  chief  manufacturing  and  commercial  and  lying  within  the  city  limits  are  four  beauti- 

city  of  the  Northwest   Minneapolis  is  the  largest  ful   lakes,  the  largest  of  which,   Calhoun,  over 

primary   wheat  market  in   the  world,  and  its  a  mile  long,  is  less  than  three  miles  from  the 

flour  milling  (g.v.)  industry  exceeds  that  of  any  business  centre  of  the  city,  with   which  it  is 

other  city.     Its  mills  have  a  capacity  of  80,000  connected  by  a   fine  boulevard  as  well  as  by 

barrels  daily,  and  the  product  is  sent  to  all  parts  an  electric  railway.     Harriet,  the  second  in  size, 

of  the  world.     There  were  exported  to  foreign  is  a  short  distance  farther  away,  and  during  the 

countries    in    a    single    year     3400,000  barrels,  summer  months  is  the  byorite  resort  of  thou- 

whilc  over  16,200,000  were  sold  in  this  country,  sands  of  people.    The  remaining  lakes  are  Cedar 

The   elevator   interests   are   also   great.     These,  Lake  and  Lake  of  the  Isles.     Minnehaha  Falls, 

together  with  the  flour  mills,  furnish  employment  made   famous   by  the   poet  Longfellow,   is  also 

10  many  thousands  of  men.     The  manufacture  within  the  city  limits  and  under  the  control  of 

of  breakfast  foods  has  already  become  a  large  the  Park  Board,  and  is  always  a  point  of  great 

industry  and  is  constantly  gaininE  in  importance,  interest  to  visitors  from  other  citie^  as  well  as 

It  was  in  Che  manufacture  of  lumber  that  the  a  favorite  resort  for  the  children  of  Minneapolis. 

water-power  at  Saint  Anthony  Falls  was  first  Steps  arc  now  being  taken  to  further  improve 

utilized,  and   from   that   beginning   Minneapolis  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  when  the  plans 

has  become  the  largest  lumber   (q.v.)   centre  in  are  carried  into  efilect  the  drive  along  the  river 

the  United  States,     The  capacity  of  its  lumber  wilt  be  most  beautiful, 

mills  is  about  3,500,000  feet  a  day,  and  it  is         Schools  and  Colleges. —  Minneapolis  is  recog- 

estimated    that   not   less   than    10,000   men    are  nired  as  the  educational  centre  of  the  Northwest, 

employed  in  all  departments  of  the  work.     Not  li:  has  an  efficient  system  of  public  schools  with 

only  is  a  large  part  of  this  lumber  manufactured  60   school   buildings,    1,000   teacher^i.   and   about 

in    Minneapolis,   but    such   are   the   distributing  40,000   pupils.      Great    interest   is   taken   in   the 

advantages  of  the  city  that  much  oaterial  manu-  school  system  by  the  people,  and  they  contribute 

factured  in  other  parts  of  the  West  is  shipped  generously  to  its  support.     There  are  four  high 

here  for  sale  and  distribution  to  other  points,  schools    winch    annually    enroll    about    4.000 

ihe   proximity  of  the  city  to  a  great  and  rich  pupils.      Minneapolis    is    also    the    seat   of   the 

agricultural    district    has    made    it    a    favorable  University  of  Mmnesota,  which  has  become  one 

point  for  the  distribution  of  agricultural  imple-  of   the   largest  institutions   in   the   country,   ihe 

ments,  and  in  its  jobbing  trade,  in  this  dq>art-  enrolment     during     the     year     of     1910    being 

ment,  it  hold  the  second  place  in  the  world     It  $,369.     Excellent  courses  of  study  are  presented 

is  also  the  centre  of  an  increasing  manufacturing  m  all  departments  and  it  takes  high  ratik  among 

industry  in  agricultural  implements,  and  as  the  the  universities  of  the  West. 
large  area  of  unoccupied  land  in  the  Northwest         Pitblic  Buildings. —  Minneapolis  is  noted  for 

is  settled,  it  is  evident  that  this  industry  alone  its  public  buildings,  among  which  will  be  found 

will  reach  vast  proportions.    The  yearly  value  of  some    of   Ihe   finest    in   the    West.     The   court- 

the  manufactured  product  in  this  line  already  house  and  city-halt  covers  an  entire  block.    It 

exceeds  $6,000,000.    The  woolen  mills  of  Minne-  is  built  of  granite,  is  five  stories  high,  and  has 

apolis   are   well   known.     Their   output   is  con-  a    tower   400    feet    in    height ;    and    cost   atwut 

Siderable   and   the   quality   of   their   product    is  $3,500,000.     Among  the  other  fine  buildings  are 

excellent.     The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  the    Public    Library,    Guaranty    Loan    Building, 

is  also  an  important  and  p-owing  industry,  and  New    York    Life    Building,    Andrus    Building. 

the  manufacture  of  ctothmg  for  the  wholesale  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Masonic  Temple,  Syndi- 

trade  is  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate.    Minneapolis  cate  Block,  Glass  Block,  Lumber  Exchange,  and 

is  also  a  furniture  manufacturing  centre.     Office  West  Hotel. 

and  school  desks  made  here  are  sold  in  alliparts  Raihoadt  and  Water  Routes. —  The  transpOv- 

of  this  country  and  also  shipped  abroad.    The  tation    facilities   of   Minneapolis    are    excellent. 

manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  has  increased  very  Ten  different  lines  of  railway  are  represented 

largely  in  the  last  few  years,  and  this  bids  fair  with   their   branches    and   subdivisions,   and   all 

to  become  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  have  large  terminal  facilities  in  the  city.     Seven 

city.    On  account  of  the  number  of  flour  mills  railways  connect  Minneapolis  directly  with  Chi- 

the  making  of  boxes  and  barrels  is  an  industry  cago.     The  completion  of  the  improvements  in 

of  great  importance.     The  nearness  of  the  city  the   Mississippi   River  between   Saint    Paul   and 

to  the  flax  fields  has  made  the  manufacture  of  Minneapolis  will  make  Minneapolis  the  head  of 

Imseed  oil   an   extensive   industry.     The  manu-  naviiration  and  give  direct  water  connection  with 

facture  of  paper  is  carried  on  here,  and  the  the  Gulf  of  Mexica    The  United  States  govern- 

brewing  interests  are  also  heavy.     Indeed,    it  ment    will    expend    several    hundred    thousand 

would  be  diflicult  to  name  any  kind  of  manufac-  dollars  in  tbes<^  improvements. 
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Street  Railwayt. —  Minneapolis  has  a  fine  sys- 
Irm  of  electric  railways,  reaching  into  all  sections 
of  tbe  dty,  and  affording  direct  connection  with 
all  the  paries  and  other  places  of  interest.  It 
is  owned  by  the  Twin  City  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
pany, which  also  controls  the  system  in  Saint 
Paul,  with  which  city  Minneapolis  is  already  con- 
nected by  two  interurban  roads,  and  a  third  is 
being  built  The  entire  system  covers  250  miles. 
Electricity,  which  is  the  motive  power,  is  gen- 
erated by  the  water  power  at  the  Falls,  The 
company  also  has  a  manufacturing  plant  in  the 
city  where  it  manufactures  its  own  cars  and 
carries  on  its  extensive  work  of  repairs. 

Churches. —  Minneapolis  has  a  large  number 
of  churches,  all  denominations  being  represented. 
Among  the  finest  church  buildings  are  Wesley 
Church  (Methodist),  Westminster  Church 
(Presbyterian),  and  Church  of  the  Redeemer 
(Universalis!).  Of  the  Protestant  denominations 
the  Lutherans  have  the  largest  membership. 
Among  the  other  large  denominations  are  the 
Cotigregationalista,  the  Presbyterians,  the  Metho- 
dists, the  Baptists,  and  the  Episcopalians.  The 
Roman  Catholics  have  many  churches.  Pop. 
(1870).- 13,066;  (1880),  46,88?;  (iSgo),  164,738; 
(igoo),  aoz,7i8;   (1910)  301408. 

Chas.  M.  Jordan, 
Sttpermtcndent  Minneapolis  Public  Schools. 
Minneapolis,  Kan.,  city,  county'Seat  of 
Ottawa  (jsunty;  on  the  Solomon  River,  and  on 
the  Atchison,  T.  &  S.  Fe  and  the  Union  P. 
R.R.'s;  about  130  tniles  west  of  Topeka.  It  is 
in  an  agricultural  and  stock  raising  region.  Its 
chief  industrial  establishments  are  flour-mills, 
grain  elevators,  foundry,  carriage  shops,  ana 
creamery.  Stone  quarries  in  the  vicinity  con- 
tribute to  the  industries  of  the  city.  The  prin- 
cipal buildings  are  the  churches  and  the  school. 
The  public  library  has  about  3.000  volumes. 
Pop.  z,ooo. 

Hinnebaha,  mln-e-ha'ha  FaHs  of  (Sioux, 
Mini'haha.  "laughing  water"),  a  cascade  in  the 
Minnehaha  River,  now  in  Minnehaha  Park, 
which  beloi^s  to  Minneapolis,  Minn.  The  cas- 
cade has  a  fall  of  about  60  feet,  and  is  in  a 
picturesque  glen  which  extends  to  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  Just  below  the  falls  the  river  is 
spanned  by  a  rustic  bridge.  The  name  has 
become  world-known  through  Longfdlow's 
'Hiawatha.' 

HlnDcgua,  mTn-S-kna',  or  Hinnequo 
Springs,  Pa.,  a  summer  watering  resort  irt 
Canton  Township,  Bradford  County,  pictur- 
esquely situated  in  a  glen,  surrounded  by 
wooded  hills,  on  the  Northern  Central  railroad, 
36  miles  south  of  Elmira.  It  is  frequented  for 
its  medicinal  mineral  springs  containing  car- 
bonates of  soda,  ma^esia,   lime,   etc 

Hinneainger,  min'e-slng-er,  or  Minnc- 
Aig«c  (from  Old  Gemwn  minne,  love),  the 
name  given  to  the  German  lyric  poets  of  the 
13th  and  13th  centuries  on  accoimt  of  love  being 
the  chief  subject  of  their  poems.  The  cradle 
of  German  lyric  poetry  was  Upper  Austria.  .  The 
earliest  German  poetry  was  chiefly  narrative, 
and  this  not  only  when  past  events  formed  the 
poet's  theme,  but  also  when  he  celebrated  pres- 
ent occurrences.  But  this  contact  with  the  pres- 
eat  naturally  gave  occasion  to  liie  expression 
of  the  poet's  feelings,  and  gradoally  led  to  the 
brie  pure  and  simple.    Such  was  die  origin  of 


the  oldest  extant  poems  of  Dictmar  von  EisI 
(1143-70)  and  others.  But  the  development  oi 
German  lyric  poetir  was  greatly  hastened  by 
the  influence  of  the  French  poetiy  of  the  same 
class,  which  at  that  time  flourished  in  Cham- 
pagne  and  Flanders.  The  immediate  effects  of 
this  French  influence  were  greater  strictness 
and  variety  in  the  versification,  a  greater  pre- 
ponderance of  the  subject  of  love,  and  a  more 
purely  lyrical  treatment.  The  Westphalian 
Heinrich  von  Veldeken,  afterward  regarded 
by  the  minnesingers  as  the  true  father  of  their 
art ;  Friedrich  vcn  Hansen,  a  native  of  the  Pala- 
tinate ;  the  Thuringian  Hugo  von  Salza ;  the 
Saxon  Heinrich  von  Morungen ;  the  semi- 
mythical  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen ;  and  the 
two  Swabians  Heinrich  von  Rucke  and  Ulrich 
von  Gutenburg,  were  the  chief  minnesingers  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  I3fh  century.  The  r3th 
century  witnessed  the  highest  cultivation  of  the 
minnesong,  and  also  the  beginning  of  its  decay. 
Its  sreaiest  masters  are  Walther  von  der  Voget- 
weide,  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  (kittiried  von 
Strassburg,  and  Hartmann  von  Aue.  After  the 
art  had  ceased  to  be  practised  by  the  minne- 
singers, it  was  taken  up  by  the  artisans  of  the 
towns  under  the  name  of  meisterslngers  (il-v.). 

Hinnetota,  min-e-so'ta,  one  of  the  States 
of  the  Union,  almost  in  the  exact  centre  of  the 
northern  boundary,  situated  between  lat.  43°  3^ 
and  45°  N.  and  Ion.  89°  29'  and  97°  5*  W.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories of  British  America,  on  the  east  by  L.ake 
Superior  and  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  on  the 
south  by  Iowa,  and  on  the  west  by  North  and 
South  Dakota.  It  has  alternately  been  termed 
the  "North  Star>  and  the  «Gopher»  State,  the 
former  appearing  upon  the  ofhdal  seal,  but  at 
the  Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buffalo  in 
igoi  the  name  'Bread  and  Butter  State"  was 
suggested  by  the  exhibits  of '  breadstuffs  and 
dairy  products  made  by  Minnesota.  It  takes  its 
name  from  two  Sioux  words  meaning  'sky- 
colored  water.*  The  floral  etnblem  of  the  Stale 
is  the  moccasin  flower,  or  ladysHpper.  TT>e  Ter- 
ritory of  Minnesota  was  organized  in  1849  and 
the  State  admitted  into  the  Union,  II  May  1858. 

Extent  and  Pofu/fl/io «.— Minnesota  has  an 
extreme  length,  from  north  to  south,  of  380 
miles,  and  its  breadth  varies  from  263  to  338 
miles.  It  has  an  area  of  83.365  square  miles, 
or  S3JS3.6oo  acres,  including  over  10,000  lakes, 
occupying  an  estimated  surface  of  4300  square 
miles.  The  thirteenth  census  of  the  United 
States  in  1910  showed  the  population  of  Minneso- 
ta to  have  been  2,075,^.  Comparison  with  the 
previous  decennial  periods  is  as  follows : 
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by  the  Dakota  (or  Sioux)  and  the  Ojibway  (or  the   Mississippi  River.    Pike  wiiitered    on    tlie 

Chippewa)    Indians,     Advancing    from    the    re-  Mis!>issippi   at    Pike   Rapids,   near    Little    Fails, 

([ion  of  Lake   Superior,  the   Ojibways,   in  their  and    visited    the    fur    trading   posts    on    Sandy, 

almost  continual   wars  with  the   Sioux,  wrested  Leech   and   Cass   lakes.     He  obtained   from   the 

from  them  the  region  of  Mille  Ijics  about  the  Sioux,  by  a  treaty,  a  tract  adjoining  the  mouth 

year  1750^  and  were  thenceforward  in  possession  of  the  Klinnesota  River  and  reaching  to  the  site 

of  nearly  all  the  wooded  northeastern  two  fifths  of  Minneapolis,  for  niilitap'  uses ;  and  on  this 

of  Minnesota,  while  the   Sioux  held  its  great  tract,  on  the  bluff  at  the  junction  of  the  Min- 

prairie  country  on    the   south   and   west.    But  ncsota  with  the  Mississippi,  Fort  Snelling,  at 

the  outbreak  of  the  Sioux  in  1862  caused  them  first  called   Fort  Saint   Anthony,  was  built   in 

10  lose  their  homes  here,  being  driven  into  the  1819-22.    The  first  steamboat,  tlie  Virgina,  came 

.Dakota   Territory.     About   8,000   Ojibways   live  up   the    Mississippi    to    Fort    Snelling,    10   May 

now  on  reservations  in  the  northern  part  of  the  1823.    A    second    exploring    expedition,    under 

State.     Previous  to  the   setllement  and  occupa-  the  command  of  Gen.   Lewis  Cass,   came   from 

■   (ion  of  this  area  by  the  white  immigration,  which  Detroit   in   1820,  passing  through  Lakes  Huron 

may  be  said  to  have  begim  when  the  Territory  and  Superior  to  Sandy  Lake  and  thence  up  the 

of  Minnesota  was  organised,  in  1849,  there  were  Mississippi  to  Cass  Lake,  which  was  so  named 

nearly   two    centuries    of    gradually    increasing  at  this  time  by    Schoolcraft,  the   historian   of 

knowledge  of  the  geography  of  this  Slate.    Dur-  the  expedition.    Three  years  later,  Major  Ste- 

ing  the    first    century    its    explorers    were   the  phen  H.  Long,  with  a  military  escort  and  sev- 

French,  chiefly  led  to  this  distant  region  for  the  eral   scientists,   traversed   the   country   west   and 

profits  of  the  fur  trade.    After  the  British  con-  north    from    Fort    Snelling    to    (he    Red    River 

quest  of  Canada,   the   explorers   were   English-  and   Lake    Winnipeg,   and    returned   east   along 

speaking  fur  traders  and  travelers;  and  in  the  the   canoe   route   of   the   northern   boundary   to 

later   expeditions  were  sent  hy  the  United  States  Lake    Superior.     Beltrami,    an    Italian    political 

government  to  acquire  information  of  the  un-  exile,  was  in  Long's  company  to  the  vicinity 

settled  parts  of  the   Northwest  Territory  and  of  Pembina,  and  thence  traveled  alone,  or  with 

the  northern  part  of  the  Lonisiana  Purchase.  Indian  companies,  past  Red  and  Turtle  lakes, 

The  history  of  Minnesota  is  thus  divisible  and    down    the    Mississippi    to    Fort    Snelling. 

into  three  parts:      (i)    The   period   of   French  Among   the    later   explorers    were    Schoolcraft, 

exploration,  165s  to  1703,  the  date  of  the  cession  Featherstonhaugh,  Callin,  and   Nicollet,  the  last 

of  Canada  to  the  Enghsh ;    (2)   The  period  of  making  a  most  admirable  map   in   1S43,  of  the 

English  cokintal  and  United  States  exptbration,  upper    Mississippi    country   before   it   had   any 

1763  to  T849;  (3)  The  period  of  development  as  agricultural  settlement 

a  Territory  and  State,  1849  to  the  present  time.  Minnesota  was  organized  as  a  Territory  by 
.\fter  the  discovery  of  tfie  lower  Mississippi  Governor  Alexander  Ramsey,'  i  June  lf'49.  then 
in  1541  by  the  ill-fated  De  Soto,  114  years  extending  west  to  the  Missouri  River.  It  was 
passed  before  this  river  was  next  seen  by  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  State,  11  May  1858, 
Europeans.  Then,  fn  the  year  1655,  two  hardy  with  its  present  area.  The  first  governor  of 
French  explorers,  Groseilliers  and  Radisson,  ap-  the  State  was  Henry  H.  Sibley,  and  the  second 
pear,  according  to  the  narrative  of  the  latter,  State  governor  through,  the  early  part  of  the 
to  have  crossed  Wisconsin  to  the  Mississippi,  Civil  War  was  Alexander  Ramsey,  later  United 
and  to  have  voyaged  \^p  the  river  to  the  large  States  senator  (18153-75).  In  1851,  by  treaties 
island  in  Minnesota,  now  called  Prairie  Island  with  the  Sioux,  Governor  Ramsey  and  Luke 
west  of  the  mam  channel  ct  ftie  Mississippi  Lea,  commissioners  for  the  United  Stales,  ac- 
above  Lake  Pepi",  between  the  present  sites  of  quired  the  fertile  prairie  region  of  southern 
the  cities  of  Red  Wing  and  Hastings.  This  and  southwestern  Minnesota  for  white  settle- 
was  during  the  first  two  expeditions,  in  each  ment.  On  18  Aug.  1862,  an  outbreak  of  the 
of  which  Biese  earliest  pioneers  of  exploration  Sioux  began  in  which  800  of  the  settlers  were 
in  Minnesota  advanced  far  beyond  all  who  had  massacred;  23  September,  the  hostile  savages 
preceded  them.  In  1679-80,  DuLuth  and  Henne-  were  overwhelmingly  defeated  by  General  Sib- 
fin  were  in  Minnesota,  at  Mille  Lacs  and  on  ley  in  the  battle  of  Wood  Lake;  their  white 
ihe  Missiisippi ;  Le  Sueur  explored  the  Missis-  prisoners,  about  150  women  and  children,  were 
?ippi  and  Minnesota  rivers  in  1683-1700;  and  in  released;  many  of  the  captured  Sioux  were  soon 
i73t-«  Verendrye  and  his  sons  established  trad-  afterward  tried,  and  in  December  38  were  exc- 
ing  posts  along  the  northern  boundary  of  Min-  cuted  at  Mankato,  In  the  ensuing  frontier  cam- 
nesota.  Soon  after  Canada  was  ceded  to  (he  paigns  of  186,1  and  1864,  the  Sioux,  who  h.-d 
English,  a  colonial  captain,  Jonathan  Carver,  fled  into  the  Dakota  Territory,  were  severely 
traveled  in  1766  fnam  Bo«on  to  Minnesota,  and  chastised.  Governor  Ramsey,  in  April  1861.  was 
wintered  among  the  Sioux  Indians  near  the  the  earliest  among  the  governors  of  the  States 
-ite  of  New  Ulm.  In  1798,  David  Thompson  to  lender  troops  to  President  Lincoln  at  the 
iraversed  and  mapped  the  region  of  Red  Lake  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  During  this  war 
ind  of  the  Tunle  Lake  and  river,  the  latter  12  regiments  were  raised  by  this  State  and, 
lieing  tributary  to  the  Mississippi  near  its  with  later  recruits  for  these  regiments  and  en- 
source.  In  1804,  William  Morrison  was  at  Itasca  listments  if  Minnesota  men  in  other  States, 
Lake,  the  head  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  1832  alraiit  25.000  of  her  citizens  sensed  in  thu  War. 
this  lake  was  visited  and  named  by  School-  ro/io^rafAy.— The  chief  topographic  features 
"^n-  _  of  Mtnncsofa  are  as  follows:  the  valley  of  the 
_  The  first  United  States  government  expedi-  Mississippi  River,  from  Lake  Pepin  southward, 
Hon  sent  into  this  area  was  led  by  Lieut.  Zebu-  several  miles  wide,  and  endlosed  by  bluffs  200 
Jon  _M.  Pike,  in  1805,  only  two  years  after  the  to  600  feet  high;  the  basin  of  the  Minnesota 
Louisiana  Purchase,  which  included  the  western  River,  a  slightly  tindnlating  expanse,  900  to 
two  thirds  of   Minnesota,  on  the  west  side  of  1,100   feet   above   the   sea;   the    broad   and   flat 
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Red  River  Valley,  800  to  950  feet  above  the  drairage,  and  the  general  dryness  of  the  air,' 
sea ;  the  Coteau  des  Prairies,  in  soulhwestera  give  it  a  climate  of  unusual  health  fulness, 
Minnesota,  which  rises  1,800  to  i,g5o  feet  above  Geology. — The  rock  formations  of  Minnesota, 
the  sea ;  the  Leaf  Hills,  100  to  300  feet  high,  mapped  in  the  geological  survey  of  the  State,  by 
being  [,000  to  I,?SO  feet  above  the  sea;  the  Prof.  N.  H,  Winchell,  the  State  geologist  (1872- 
Giants  Range  and  the  Mesabi  Range,  north  1901),  with  Warren  Upham  U.  S.  Grant,  and 
of  Lake  Superior,  each  1,800  to  2,zoo  feet  above  others,  as  assistants,  are  as  follows:  glacial  and 
the  sea,  being  (he  highest  land  in  the  State ;  modified  drift,  spread  over  all  the  State  excepting 
and  the  Sawteeth  Mountains  near  the  northwest  its  southeastern  comer ;  Fort  Pierre,  Niobrara, 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  I,S0O  to  1,800  feet  and  Fort  Benton  shales  and  sandstones,  of  tlie' 
above  the  sea,  or  goo  to  1,200  feet  above  the  Cretaceous  series,  thinly  occupying  many  tracts 
lake.  To  the  elevations  already  sUted  the  fol-  throughout  the  Western  two  thirds  of  the  State, 
lowing  may  be  added:  Lake  Superior,  602  feet;  and  thickly  developed  as  the  chief  mass  of  the 
Rainy  Lake,  1,117;  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Coteau  des  Prairies,  beneath  the  drift ;  Devonian 
1,060;  the  Red  River  at  the  northwest  corner  limestones  and  shales,  of  the  Hamilton  and 
of  the  State,  low  stage  748;  Lake  Itasca,  1462;  Marcellus  epochs  in  Fillmore  and  Mower  coun- 
the  Mississippi  River  at  Minneapolis,  above  the  ties,  and  extending  into  Iowa;  Silurian  lime- 
Falls  of  Saint  Anthony,  800;  in  Lake  Pepin,  stone  and  shales,  belonging  to  the  Hudson  River 
664;  at  the  southeast  comer  of  the  State,  low  and  Trenton  epochs,  reaching  from  Minneapolis 
stage,  616;  Red  Lake,  1,172;  Mille  Lacs,  1,251;  and  Saint  Paul  south  and  southeast  to  Fillmore 
Lake  Traverse.  970;  Big  Stone  Lake,  963;  and  county  and  northeastern  Iowa;  Cambrian  sand- 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  State,  about  1^400  stones  and  limestones,  including  the  St.  Peter 
feet.  Prof.  N.  H.  WJnchell  estimates  the  aver-  sandstone,  Shakopee  limestone,  Jordan  sandstone, 
age  elevation  of  the  entire  State  to  be  approx-  regarded  as  the  equivalents  of  the  Chaiy  and 
imately  1,275  t**'  above  the  sea.  The  river  Calciferous  formations  in  the  northeastern  States 
systems  of  Minnesota  include  that  of  the  Mis-  and  Canada.  e:(tending  in  southeastern  Minne- 
sissippi,  draining  about  48,700  square  miles  of  sota  from  the  Kettle  River  and  Taylor's  Falls 
this  State,  or  more  than  half  of  its  whole  southwest  to  the  lower  [tortions  of  the  Min- 
area,  which  is  84,286  square  miles ;  the  Missouri  nesota  and  Blue  Eartti  rivers,  and  occupying 
River,  whose  basin  includes  about  1,700  sqiwre  a  coaaiderable  belt  along  the  St.  Croix  and 
miles  in  this  State ;  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  Mississippi  rivers  to  the  southeast  comer  of  the 
draining  about  15,100  square  mites  in  Minne-  State ;  the  Keweenawan  or  Cupriferous  series,  of 
sota.  and  the  Rainy  River,  about  10,300,  making  Lower  Cambrian  and  Algonkian  age,  consisting 
25,400  square  miles  tributary  to  Hudson  Bay:  of  red  sandstone  conglomerate,  and  trappean 
and  the  basin  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  St.'  rocks,  on  the  border  of  Lake  Superior,  and  in 
Louis  River,  tributary  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  about,  Pine,  Chisago,  and  Kanabec  counties,  but  in 
8,500  square  miles.  It  is  estimated  that  this  southwestern  Minnesota  being  mainly  red  quarti- 
State  contains  1 000  lakes  and  the  part  of  ite,  exposed  near  New  Ulm,  and  thence  in  a 
its  area  occupied  by  water  is  approximately  5,600  few  areas  westward  to  Pipestone  and  Rock 
square  miles.  But  there  are  few  or  no  lakes  counties,  in  the  southwest  comer  of  the  State; 
in  the  southeast  ahd  southwest  corners  of  the  and  the  Archaean  system,  of  gneisses  and 
State,  beyond  the  outermost  moraines  of  the  granites,  schists  and  slates,  together  covering 
glacial  drift,  nor  on  the  flat  land  of  the  Red  more  than  half  of  the  State,  reaching  on  the 
River  Valley.  Forest  originally  covered  the  internajtional  boundary  from  the  Lake  of  the  ■ 
northeastern  two  thirds  of  Minnesota;  while  the  Woods  east  to  Lake  Superior,  and  extending 
other  third,  at  the  south  and  southwest^  and  thence  southwest  to  the  Minnesota  River  bc- 
reaehing  in  the  Red  River  Valley  to  the  mter-  tween  Big  Stone  and  New  Ulm,  but  terminating 
national  boundary,  was  prairie.  about  30  miles  southwest  of  this  river. 

Climate. —  The  mean  annual  rainfall,  as  known  During  the  Glacial  period  or  Ice  age,  the 
by  long  series  of  records,  is  about  34  inches  in  latest  completed  geologic  period  before  the  pres- 
thc  southeast  comer  of  Minnesota,  28  to  32  ent,  this  State  was  enveloped  by  the  northern 
inches  about  Lake  Superior  and  Rainy  Lake ;  ice-sheet,  excepting  a  tract  on  its  southeast  bor- 
thence  diminishing  westward  to  22  inches  at  der,  which  was  a  part  of  the  Driftless  area. 
Moorhead  and  Fargo,  and  nearly  the  same  at  When  the  ice-sheet  was  meltf^d  away  its  drift 
Lakes  Traverse  and  Big  Stone,  on  the  west  was  left  as  a  genera!  covering  of  the  bed-rocks, 
boundary  of  the  State.  It  is  about  28  inches  at  the  average  thickness  of  the  drift  upon  the 
Saint  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  The  mean  tem-  western  two  thirds  of  the  State  being  about 
perature  for  the  year  is  46°  F.  in  the  southeast  lOO  feet,  but  toward  the  east,  as  also  lorth  ol 
comer  of  the  State;  44°  at  Saint  Paul  and  Min-  Lake  Superior.  A  series  of  the  twelve  marginal 
neapolis  ■  and  36  to  34°  in  northern  Minnesota,  moraines  has  been  mapped,  crossing  Minnesoia. 
For  January,  the  coldest  month,  the  mean  is  14°  bei"B  belted  of  hilly,  knolly,  and  ridged  drifts, 
in  the  southeast  corner;  about  12°  at  Saint  Paul,  with  a  much  larger  proportion  of  boulders  than 
Minneapolis,  and  Duluth ;  and  thence  it  dimin-  on  the  smoother  areas.  These  moraines  mark 
ishes  northwestward  to  zero  at  the  Lake  of  the  the  successive  outlines  of  the  front  of  the  de- 
Woods  and  2°  below  *ero  at  Saint  Vincent,  in  parting  ice-shcet,  at  times  of  pauses  or  slacken- 
the  northwest  corner  of  Minnesota.  For  July,  ing  of  its  general  retreat  and  marginal  meltm^ 
the  warmest  month,  it  is  76°  in  the  southeast  In  the  Red  River  Valley,  sloping  northward 
.,.,-1   .«..». ....^.f  ^nrn-.-c-   Tj*   at   5;=iT.i   Paii1  and  in  the  direction  of  the  glacial  recession,  r  great 


and  southwest  comers;   74*   at  Saint   Paul  and  in  the  direction  of  the  glacial  recession^  r  great 

Minneapolis;  about  72°  at  Moorhead  and  Fargo;  ice-dammed  Jake,  named  by  Upham  the  Ulacial 

68°   at  Saint  Vincent;  and  64  to  62°   in  north-  Lake  Agassii,  was  held  by  the  waning  ice-sheet. 

eastern  Minnesota  north  of  Uke  Si^erior.    The  which  was  its  northmi  l^"*^ /''"  '"*?£ 

elevation   of   this   State   above   the   sea,   its   fine  lake    attained    a    length    of    about    ?no    "■■!« 
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extending  far  into  Manitoba  and  the  Saskatche-  are    over    500    establishments    with    AflOa '  env- 
wan  basin,  with  a  maximum  width  of  about  200  '  ployees,  and  with  products  valued  at  $84,000,000. 

miles  and   an  area   of   110,000  square  miles,   or  In  1821  a  saw-mill,  the  first  manufactory  in  Min- 

more,    thus    exceeding    the    combined    areas    of  nesota,  was  btiiit  on  the  west  side  of  the  falls  of 

the  five  Great  Lakes  tributary  to  the  St.  Law  Saint   Anthony.     In    1823   it  was  fitted   for   the 

rence.    The    outlet    of    Lake    Agassiz    eroded  grinding  of  flour.     A  second   mi!!  was  built  in 

Brown's  Valley,  between  Traverse  and  Big  Stone  1843,  hut  for  some  time  the  development  of  the 

lakes,   and   flowed   thence   alon^   the   course   of  flour  and  grist  milling  industry  was  very  slow. 

the  Minnesota  River  into  the  Mississippi.    Many  About  1870  the  'low  grinding*  process,  by  which 

ridges  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  extensive  sand  the  wheat  was  reduced  to  flour  in  one  operation, 

del^s,  along  the  sides  of  the  Red  River  Valley,  began  to  give  place  to  the  new  "milling,''  in 

show    the    successive    boundaries    of    this    old  which  a  number  of  distinct  operations  were  em- 

glacUl  lake,  whkh  sank  from  higher  to  lower  ployed.    The  falls  of  Saint  Anthony  offered  su- 

levels  as  its  channel  of  outlet  was  deepened,  and  perior  power  facilities,  and  the  millers  in   that 

when   later  it  flowed  hy  other   outlets   north-  section  found  a  market  for  their  products  at 

eastvrard.     Finally,   by   the   continued   recession  profits   not   elsewhere   realized.      Minnesota  has 

of  the  ice-sheet.  Lake  Agassiz  was  reduced  to  about   10  jjer  cent  of  the  total  capital  invested 

its  present   representative.   Lake  Winnipeg,   un-  in  the  United  States  in  flouring  and  grist  raill 

covering  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Red  River,  products,  and  in  this  respect  was  first  among 

now  the  most  productive  wheat  district  of  our  the  States. 

continent.  Second  among  the  industries  of  the  State  is 

Farming  and  AgricuUuTol  frorfurtj.— Min-  the  manufacture  of  lumber  and  timber  products. 
nesota  is  the  thirteenth  State  in  the  Union  in  with  438  establishments,  15,140  employees,  and 
area.  There  were  in  1910  iS5,/59  farms  aggre-  products  valued  at  $43,585,161.  The  forest  re- 
gating  27,623.000  acres,  of  which  about  20,000,-  sources  of  the  State  are  very  extensive.  There 
000  is  improved  land.  Thousands  of  acres  of  are  about  53,200  square  miles  of  woodland 
swamp  land  worth  $2  an  acre  have  been  re-  (stump-lands  included),  extending  over  the 
claimed  by  the  ditchwork  system  perfected  by  northern  two  thirds  of  the  Stale.  Mmnesota  has 
the  Slate  Drainage  Commission  and  are  worth  done  much  to  promote  forest  preservation  and 
to-day  $10  an  acre.  This  work  is  in  its  infancy  development.  The  characteristic  products  are 
as  yet,  and  consequently  thousands  of  acres  re-  white  and  Norway  pine,  spruce  also  being  abun- 
mam  to  be  reclaimed  to  agricultural  purposes,  dant.  The  quantity  of  merchantable  forest  pine 
The  total  value  of  farm  lands  and  buildings  in  was  estimated  in  1900  to  be  greater  in  Minne- 
the  Slate  is  $1,259,510,000,  and  the  farm  imple-  sola  than  in  any  other  State.  Minnesota  was 
ments  and  machinery  represent  about  $52,243,-  then  third  among  lumber-producing  States  of 
ooa  The  total  value  of  the  leading  crops  for  the  Union.  The  numerous  small  lakes  "and 
the  crop  year  igoQ  was  $181,768,084.  Wheat  is  streams,  many  connected  with  the  Coquet  and 
the  most  important  single  crop  in  Minnesota.  In  Saint  Louis  rivers  or  Lake  Superior,  have  been 
wheat  raising  Minnesota  ranks  first  among  all  of  great  advantage.  In  1900  the  quantity 
theSutesof  theUmon.  Over  half  of  the  State's  of  Imnber  sawed  in  the  Stnte,  exclusive  of  latli, 
acreage  is  in  wheat  The  wheat  crop  ranges  shingles,  etc.,  was  623,000^000  feet. 
from  gofKCfxa  to  104000,000  bushels  a  year.  Mine^  and  Mining. — The  larger  part  of  the 
Minnesota  produces  one  seventh  of  ail  the  iron  ore  of  the  United  States  is  furnished  by  the 
wheat  raised  in  the  United  States.  Minnesota  Lake  Superior  region,  originally  restricted  to 
also  raises  one  fifth  of  all  the  barley  raised  Michigan  only,  but  now  including  Michigan, 
in  the  country  and  ranks  second  among  barley-  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  Minnesota  was  far 
producing  SUtei,  with  an  average  crop  of  ahead  in  1909  with  28,975,149  long  tons.  In 
30,000,000  bushels  annually.  In  the  value  of  1909  the  output  of  ore  for  the  Lake  Superior  re- 
all  cereals  raised  Minnesota  ranks  fourth  among  gion  was  41.042,969  long  tons,  representing  81.77 
the  States,  with  a  total  crop  of  260,000,000  per  cent  of  the  total  q^uantity  reported  for  the 
bushels  and  a  crop  value  of  $90,000,000.  Minne-  United  States.  This  region  includes  five  ranges,— 
sota  produces  73.000,000  to  90,000.000  bushels  the  Marquette,  Menominee.  Gogebic.  Mesabi,  and 
of  oats  and  15,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes  an-  Vermilion.  The  Marquette  range  is  in  Michi- 
nually,  ranking  fourth  in  oat  production  and  gan;  the  Menominee  and  Gogebic  are  partly  in 
ninth  in  potato  production.  As  an  adjunct  Michigan,  partly  in  Wisconsin ;  and  the  Mesabi ' 
of  the  purely  agricultural  products  of  the  State  and  Vermilion  are  in  Minnesota.  The  first  three  ' 
the  creamery  interest  is  one  of  the  gre^t  indus-  mentioned  were  opened  in  1854,  1877,  and  1^14, 
tries  of  the  State.  Minnesota  ranks  fifth  in  respectively.  The  Mesabi  dates  from  1892,  the 
the  value  of  her  dairy  products.  There  are  in  Vermilion  from  1884,  In  1904  the  report  of  the 
the  State  700  creameries  which  are  supplied  United  States  Geological  Survey  for  the  calen- 
by  S4,ixa  farmers  who  milk  420,C0ocows.  These  dar  year  of  1902  on  the  'Mineral  Resources  of 
creameries  buy  1,500,000,000  pounds  of  milk  the  United  States' stateHthatto  the  close  of  1909 
every  year  and  make  76,000,000  pounds  of  butter  the  Vermilion  range  had  shipped  a  total  of 
yearly,  which  is  sold  for  $18,000,000,  of  which  19,061,506  long  tons,  the  Mesabi  53,747,807  long 
amount  $13,000,000  is  paid  to  the  patrons.  The  tons.  In  1909  the  output  of  the  Vermilion  waa 
creamery  industry  is  a  small  part  of  the  total  1,097,444  longfons,  that  of  the  Mesabi  10,152691 
dairy  industry  of  the  State.  Half  a  million  long  tons.  This  latter  output  was  more  than 
cows  do  not  contribute  to  the  creameries.  The  half  of  the  total  for  the  Lake  Superior  region, 
total  dairy  product  of  Minnesota  is  $35,000,000  as  given  above,  and  was  about  40  per  cent  of 
yearly.  .that  for  the  United   States.     The  Vermilion  in 

Manufacluring.^The  manufactures  of  Miti-  1902  was  fifth  among  ranges,  and  the  15.137,650 

nesota  are  well  known.  Most  importwnt  of  these  long  tons  constituting  the  output  of  the  Ver- 

is  flour  and  grist  milling.    In  this  industry  there  miiion  and  Mesabi  ranges  were  valued  at  $23,- 
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989,227,  an  average  of  $1.58  per  ton.    This  rep-  taxation  I's  J23,  the  total  bonded  iiidebtednesv 

resented  an  increase  of  4,028,113  long  tons  over  of  the  State  a  little  less  than  one  million  dollars, 

the   output   for   1901,   ot   36  per  cent.     It   is   a  The  payments  from  the  State  treasury  last  year 

larger  amount  than  was   mined  in   the   entire  amounted  to  $7,^00,000.    In  igoj  there  were  283 

United  Slates  i)rior  to  1890.    The  mines  at  pres-  State  banks  under  the  supervision  of  the  Stale 

eiit  developed  in  Minnesota  are  all  in  the  Ver-  bank    examiner.    These   banks    have    a   capital 

milion  and  Mesabi  ranges.    The  chief  points  of  stock  of  $7,800,000  and  deposits  of  $2^,000,000. 

shipment  are  the  ports  of  Two  Harbors  and  There  are  12  savings  banks  with  a  capital  of 

Duluth  in  Minnesota,  and  Superior  in  Wiscon-  $200,000  and  deposits  of  $18,424,664.     There  are 

sin.     According  to  an  estimate  compiled  early  8  trust  companies  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000 

in  1904,  (he  output  for  1903  ahowet!  a  dechne  and  deposits  of  $2,395,073.    There  are  184  na- 

boih  for  the  Lake  Superior  region  and  for  the  tional  banks  in  the  State  with  a  total  capital 

Vermilion  and  Mesabi  ranges.  stock  of  $16,763325. 

Education. —  There   are    in    the    State   8,800         Saint  Paul  is  the  capital.    Under  a  territorial 

public  school-bouses  valued  at  $18,000,000.     There  agreement  by  which  that  city  became   the  seat 

are    415,000    pupils,    and    13,000    leacliers,    who  of    government,    Minneapolis    secured    the    uni- 

draw  in  salaries  $4,750,000  annually,  an  average  vetsity    and    Stillwater   the    Slate    prison.     The 

salary  of  $44.00  a  month.     There  are  155  State  Slate    recently    completed    a    handsome    capitol 

high   schools  which  draw   special   aid  of  $2,000  which,  with  lis  parks  and  approaches,  cost  ap- 

yearly    and     121    graded    schools    which    draw  proximately    $5,000,000.      The    reapportionment 

$800    a    year    in    special    aid.    There   are   five  made  in  1901  gave  Minnesota  nine  congressional 

normal   schools    (Winona,  Mankato,  St,   Cloud,  districts  and  eleven  votes  in  the  electoral  college. 

Moorhcad.    and    Duluth)    with    a    total    enrol-  For   legislative   purposes,   the   State    is    divided 

ment  of  2,600.     The  Slate  University  ranks  third  into   63    senatorial    districts,    electing   an    equal 

in   point   of   enrolment   among   the   universities  number  of  senators,   for   four  year  terms,   and 

of  the  country.     The  State  Agricidlural  College  119   members   of   the   house   of    representativei 

ranks  first  among  all  the  schools  of  tliis  kind  for  two  year  terms. 

in  America,  and  foreign  governments  send  rep-         Political. —  Minnesota  is  rccofnized  as  an  im- 

resentatives     to     the     Minnesota     Agricultural  pregnable    Republican    State.     But    twice    since 

School    for    special    training.    The    toUl    per-  ,ts    organitation    has    it    chosen    a    Democratic 

manent    school    fund    in    1903    was    $15,600,000.  governor,  upon  which  occasion  local  issues  con- 

The   State  auditor  says  that  in   1910  it  will  be  trolled  the   result    The   State  gaye  83,000   Re- 

$3S,ooo,cxx).    The  permanent  university  fund  is  publican  majority  in  the  last  presidential  elec- 

$i,5co,coo.  tion  and   in    igo2  returned  eight   out  of  nine 

Penal  and  Charitable  /wjiiftttiow.— There  are  Republican  members  of  Congress. 
five  insane  hospitals  a  school  for  the  blind,  a  flitWograf  Ay.— Bryant.  'History  of  the  Great 
school  for  the  deaf,  a  school  for  the  feeble-  Massacre  by  the  Sioux  Indians  in  Minnesota' 
minded,  a  State  public  school  for  dependent  (1863)  ;  Heard,  <History  of  the  Sioux  Wars' 
children,  a  State  training  school,  a  State  re-  (1863)  ;  Flandrau,  'The  History  of  Minnesota' 
formatoty  and  a  State  prison.  These  institu-  (igoo);  Neill,  'The  History  of  Minnesota' 
tions  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  SUte  board  (1882)  ;  and  the  publications  of  exploration  and 
of  control.  These  institutions  cover  S400  acres  travel  by  Radisson,  Hennepm.  Perrot,  Charle- 
cf  land,  and  the  total  value  of  their  property  voix.  Carver.  Pike,  Schoolcraft,  Keating  and 
is  $S,6oo,ooo.  The  annual  gross  expenditures  u>b^^  Beltrami,  FeatherstMihau^,  Nicollet,  and 
for  Ihese  inslitulions  in  $i,20o,ooa  The  total  „any  later  writers, 
number  of  inmates  is  6,700,  of  winch  4,000  are 
in  the  insane  asylums;  90  in  the  school  for  the 
blind;  275  in  the  school  for  the  deaf;  900  in  the 
school  for  the  feeble-minded;  260  in  the  scliool  HinnCBOta,  a  river  which  has  its  rise  in 
for  dependent  children;  400  in  the  State  train-  the  northeastern  part  of  South  D^ota.  flows 
ing  school.  200  in  the  State  reformatory  and  through  Big  Stone  Lake  on  the  boundary  be- 
"iiio  in  the  Stale  prison.  The  various  State  tween  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota,  then  flows 
institutions  produce  annually  $125^300  worth  of  southeast  in  Minnesota  a  distance  of  about  35o 
farm  and  garden  produce  for  their  own  use  miles,  to  where  it  receives  the  waters  of  the 
and  for  sale.  The  feature  of  the  State  prison  is  Blue  Earth,  when  it  turns  and  flows  northeast 
the  twine  plant,  which  manufactures  9,000/xxi  to  the  Mississippi  River,  It  enters  the  Missis- 
pounds  of  twine  yearly.  The  twine  is  sold  to  sippi  just  south  of  Minneapolis  and  opposite 
the  farmers  of  Minnesota  at  co.^l,  or  about  two  Saint  Paul.  The  head  waters  of  the  Minnesota 
cents  nnder  the  market  value  of  twine.  and  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North  are  but  a 

Railroads. —  Thiriy-three  railway  companies,  short  distance  apart.    The  Minnesota  is  naviga- 

iiichisive    of    six    terminal    corporations,    have  ble  to  a  rapids  about  40  miles  from  its  mouth, 

trackage  in   Minnesota,  the  total  mileage  being  and  for  small  vessels  nearly  300  miles  above  the 

7,166.    The  total  cost  of  construction  lo  30  June  rapids.    Its  whole  length  is  about  475  miles. 
1002   was   $281,444,660.     For   the   fiscal   year   of  _,„..,_. 

\^2  "e     i'mammg,    wilhii    the     Sute         Mtoaott   The  yn,.=™iy  of,  a  St.te  m- 

i^re  $^i  868,101    and   the   operating  expenses  stitution  at  the  head  of  the  system  of  public 

$28007,430.    Upoti  the  basis  of  gross  earnings,  education  in  Minnesota,  located  in  Mmneapolis. 

the    railroads   paid   into   the    State   treasury,   in  on  the  east  banlt  of  the  Mississippi  River.     Its 

taxation,  in   1902,  $1,659,071.     For  the  tax  year  grounds   comprise   about   SO   acres,   and   are   so 

of  "003  the  gross  earnings  were  $66,193,731.99  situated  as  to  command  a  good  view  of  the  Fall. 

T..A  ihi  (axatinn  $1  022  20I22  of  Samt  Anthony  and  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

£J?e" -The  MiT^as'essed  valuation   of  The   University   Farm  belonging  to  the   Slate 

Minnesota  U  $78o,ooo,oot4  the  oiesent  rate  of  School  of  Agriculture  conUms  250  acres  and  1. 
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three  miles  distant  from  the  University.    The  It  has  lumber-mills  and  a  grain  elevator.    It  has 

charter  of  the  University  was  granted  by  the  ter-  considerable  trade  in  wheat  and  lumber.    Pop. 

ritorial  legislature  13  Feb.  1851,  when  the  Terri-  joa 

tory    contained    less    ihan    lofloo    inhabitants.  Mimiewaukon,  mln-ng-wa'kon,  or  Devil'a 

The  State  constitution,  adop  ed.  13  Oct. .  1857,  Lake,    in   North  Dakota,  one   of  a  group  of 

confirmed  to  the  l^"'versJty  aU  nghts  previously  ^ait  lakes  which  have  no  apparent  outkt.    It  is 

granted  10  it  by  the  lepslatitre.     Ihe  institution  at,out  50  miles   long   and   averages   I5  miles  in 

was  orpnized  as  a  college  m  i86p,  and  opened  „idth;  area,  750  square  miles.     The  color  of  the 

i^'u""^  iE^b'^'"',,''  i^^l^^  °    ""},^  P'of«»rs.  „at„  is  darker   than   that  of  the  fresh  waters 

VVilham  W.  Fohvdl,  LL.D.,  a  ([raduate  of  Ho-  south.    The  water  is  too  brackish  to  be  used 

bart   College    »^s   Us   first   pr^s.d.nt   and   filled  by  men.  but  the  wild  animals  of  the  surround- 

the  office  t'il   18&1.     Cyrus   Northrop,  Ll-D,  a  .^g  re^on  g^em  lo  like  it.     Several  villages  and 

raduatc  of  Yale  Umversity  and  for  21  years  a  tiding  posts  are  on  its  shores, 
professor  in  Yale,  was  elected  president  in  1884, 

The  University  consists  of  the  following  de-  Minnow,  a  small  fresh-water  fish;  origi- 

partmems:     (i)  the  College  of  Science,  Utera-  "f'^  ^  small  European  fish  of  the  carp  family 

ture  and  Arts;   (2)  the  College  of  Engineering  (i-^uoJCus    phoxtnus).     In    the    United    States 

arid  Mechanic  Arts;  (3)   the  College- of  Agri-  """s'  9,'  '"e  mmnowa  are  of  the  same  famdy 

culture;   (4)   the  College  of  Law;   (s)  the  Col-  J*"    Cyprhjids),   and    are    widely    known    as 

lege  of  Medicine  and  Surgery;   (6)  the  College  "shiners"  on  account  of  the  silvery  charaaer  of 

of    HomtEopathic   Medicine   and   Surgery;    (7)  ^^   ^^■.      jhe   spring   or   breeding   dress   of 

the  College  of  Drtitistry;    (8)   the  College  of  the  male  is  often  very  peculiar,  the  top  of  the 

Pharmacy;  (9)  the  School  of  Mines;  (10)  the  '"^d  a"<i  o«™  .'"=  ™s  and  portions  of  the  body 

School  of  Chemistry:   (11)  the  School  of  Agri-  f^c    covered   with    soull    tubercles,   outgrowths 

culture;    (12)    the    Graduate    Department.     The  from  the  epidermis ;  the  fins  and  lower  parts  of 

management  of  the  University  is  vested  in  a  *"«  ^Qy  are  often  chai^d  with  bright  pigment, 

board  of  12  regents,  of  whom  the  governor  of  "«  prevailing  color  of  which  is  red,  although  in 

the  State,  the  president  of  the  University,  and  ??™f  genera  it  is  satin-white,  yellowish,  or  even 

tiie  State  superintendent  of  pubik:  instruction  are  °^^'- '  T  Jordan.     These  little  fishes  live  m  clear 

ex-offkio    members,    and   nine   others   are    ap-  hrooks  for  the  most  part  and  go  about  in  compa- 

poirted  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  "!«!■  *"'=i"  furnish  food  for  larger  fishes.     Many 

senate.     The  financial  affairs  of  the  University,  of  them  afford  gwtd  sport  to  young  anglers ;  and 

except  the  salaries  of  instructors,  are  regulated  "llaresweet  pan-fish,  but  verybony.     Theyareof 

by  an  art  of  the  legislature  passed  in  1901.  sub-  decided  value,  however,  as  hve-ba.t.     Most  of  the 

iect  to  the  approvar  of  the  State  Board  of  Con-  ^'"I,"  wamples  belong  to  the  genus  Notropu. 

tfol.    The  real  estate,  land  and  buiWings  of  the  if5f      ,:^''l!'°J!!'u'     S?"?"'i '■;  ^"'^^•«  X^"^ 

Univenity  af«  valued  at  about  %2flo6hoa,  arid  bratea  of  the  Northern  United  States*  (.890). 

it^  invested  fund  is  about  %infXifXx.    The  total  Mi„or_  me'nor,  Jakob,  Austrian  scholar: 

attendance  of  students  in  jgio  was  5.369.  of  b,  Vienna  15  April  1855.    He  waa  educated  at 

whom  J.179  were  wom«i.    The  numUr  of  pro-  Vienna    and    Berlin,   and    became   professor   of 

feasors  and  instructors  in  ijiio  was  385.     There  German    language    and    literature    at    Prague 

"V'^,J^'''*^*'u°f*'"  ^'^V^^l^  ^^""t^^y  f'^J    ""''   o*   Teutonic   philology  at   Vienna. 

13  buddings  on  the  farm  with  which  the  School  Besides  numerous  editions  of  texts,  he  published 

o(   Agriculture  and   the  experiment  station  arc  <Neuhochdeut5che  Metrik>    (1893),  an  excellent 

connected.    _                                 .   .       ,      ,.  study   in   prosody,  and   a   valuable  incomplete 

The  University  is  supported  by  the  State,  work  on  Schiller  (3  vols.  1890). 

Its  fees  reqiured  of  students  are  nominal,  except  »*:«„  „=-„.>  D»t.«M.  r>™ ii    & : 

in   die   profeBsional  schools.    One  of   the  finest  .""^*  C       5  5.    o      &»nneH  American 

buildings  on  the  campus  is  the  gilt  of  the  late  Pfmter:  b.New  Yoi*  >84o;  d.  IW   Ije  Studied 

Ex-Governor  John  S.   PUlsbury.  who  was  for  »'  Barbizon  and  became  a  pupd  of  D.ai.     He 

many  years  president  of  the  boWd  of  regenu,  S"'^'"'?"^  "*"'  ^  Antwerp  and  was  taught 

and  to  whose  never-failing  devotion  the  itStitu-  ^ .Van  Luppen  and  Boul anger   making  a  spe- 

tion  is  largely  indebted  for  its  prosperity.    The  clalty  of  landscape.    His  student  travels  led  him 

library  contains  no.000  volumes.    The  require-  """iS^h  Germany  and  I  ^ly^  and  on  returnitw 

ments    for    admission    are    a    full    four   «ars'  to  New  York  he  was  elected  to  the  National 

course  in  a  high  school  or  its  equivalent.     Candi-  Acadmiy  of  Design  and  the  SociWy  of  Amen- 

dates  for  admission  lo  the  College  of  Medicine  ^.^,  Artists.      He    exhibited    in   the   salons    of 

and  Surgery  are  required  to  have  completed,  in  Antwerp  and  Pans,  m  the  Royal  Academy  of 

addition  to   a  high  school  course,   two  years'  Lof^lo".  ^\  ^'^11  as  ,n  New  Yo,k,  Bos  on  and 

work  in  the  University  or   some  other   college  Vn      ^-    A"'"?^   ''1^    Y^l    ^^°'^"  T°^}^   "'' 

the  educational  facilities  of  which  are  approved  ipawn' ;  "Sundown' ;  'The  Stream';  'October 

by  the  board  of  regents.     A  special  six-years  Days' ;  ^Mornrng  m  June> ;  'Sunrise  on  Uke 

course  has  been  provided  by  which  both  the  Champlam' ;  'Cradle  of  the  Hudson' ;  and  'A 

degrees  of  B.A.  and  M.D.  may  be  obtained—  Mountam  Path.' 

the    first   two  years   being  in   the   College  of  Minor,    Virginia    Louisa,    American    re- 
Science,  Literature  and  Arts,  and  the  last  four  former :   b.   Groochland   County,  Va.,  27   March 
years  being  the  regular  course  in  medicine.  1824.    She  was  educated  at  Charlottesville  Acad- 
Cyrus  Northkop,  ^■"y  f^a.).  and  in  1843.  was  married  to  a  rela- 
Prtiidenl   Umversity   ohMinnrsota.  "ve,   Francis   Minor    with   whom   she   removed 
V  to   Sl   Louis,   Mo.,   in   1846.     She   was  en^sed 
IGimewauhon,    min-nc-wa'hon.    N.    Dak,,  in  nursing  the  soldiers  during  the  Civil  War, 
village,  county-seat  of  Benson  County;  on  Min-  and    since    the    war    has    been    connected    with 
newauhon  Lake;  on  the  Great  Northern  rail-  woman's    suffrage    movements.      She    wa-i    the 
road;  about  115  miles  northeast  of   Bismarck,  originator  of  the  movement  in  Missouri  ii 
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organized  an  association  in  1867,  and  was  ores-  nos  having  defeated  the  Athenians,  exacted  from 

idem  of  the  convention  which  met  in  St.  Louis  them  every  year  a  tribute  of  seven  youths  and 

in   1869.    In   1872  she  brought  the  question   of  seven  maidens,  who  were  devoured  by  the  Mino- 

woman's  suffrage  as  a  right  before  the  Supreme  taur,     Theseua  delivered  the  Athenians  from  the 

Court  of  the  United  States,  where  decision  was  burden  of  this  tribute. 

rendered  against  her.  Minot,  mi'not,  Charles  Sedgmck,  Ameri- 

Minor,  in  law,  a  person  under  age  of  legal  can  scientist;  b.  West  Roxbury,  Mass.,  23  Dec. 

capacity,  either  for  any  or  all  acts.    Sometimes,  1852.    He  was  graduated   from  the  Massachu- 

as  in  Scotland,  the  word  is  distinguished  from  setts  Institute  of  Technology  in    1872,  studied 

the  term  infant  by  being  more  intensive,  inciud-  also  at  Leipsic,  Paris,  Wurzburg,  and  Harvard, 

ing   those   under    age    but   above    14.    Usually  was  lecturer  on  embryology  and  instructor  in 

minor  is  synonymous  with  infant   (q,v.).  oral    pathology    and    surgery    in    the    Harvard 

Minorca,  ml-nor'ka  (Sp.  Mzkorca,  ma-  Medical  School  in  1880-3.  instructor  in  histol- 
nor'ka),  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  belong-  ogy  and  embryology  in  1883-7,  assistant  pro- 
ing  to  Spain,  [he  second  largest  of  the  Ba-  fessor  in  1887-^)2,  and  professor  from  1892.  He 
learic  group ;  greatest  length^  northwest  to  invented  two  forms  of  the  microtome,  an  in- 
southeast,  35  miles;  average  breadth,  about  10  strument  for  the  automatic  preparation  of 
miles;  area,  260  square  miles.  It  is  situated  sections,  for  microscopical  study.  He  was 
northeast  of  Majorca,  from  which  it  is  elected  president  of  ihe  American  Society  of 
separated  by  a  strait  of  27  miles  broad.  The  Naturalists  in  1894,  and  president  of  the  biolog- 
coast  is  much  indented  on  all  sides  except  the  'cal  section  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
south,  and  generally  presents  a  succession  of  Advancement  of  Science  in  igoi.  Among  his 
bold  headlands,  enclosing  smalJ  creeks  and  bays,  works  are:  'Bibliography  of  Vertebrate  Em- 
of  which  several  form  good  harbors.  Of  these  bryology*  (1893);  a"d  'A  Laboratory  Text- 
the  best  and  most  frequented  is  Port  Mahon,  Book  of  Embryology'  (1903). 
the  capital  of  the  island.  The  coasts  are  rug-  Minotaur,  min'6-tar,  in  Grecian  mythol- 
ged,  and  the  surface  broken  and  mountainous,  ogy  the  son  of  Pasiphae  and  a  bull,  having  the 
Mount  El  Toro  in  the  centre  attains  a  height  body  of  a  man  with  the  head  of  a  bull,  or  the 
of  about  5,000  feet.  The  soil  is  not  generally  head  of  a  man  and  the  body  of  a  bull.  He  ate 
fertile;  still,  in  good  seasons  the  quantity  of  human  flesh,  on  which  account  Minos  confined 
wheat  and  barley  grown  is  sometimes  equal  to  him  in  the  labyrinth  built  by  Dsdalus,  and  at 
the  consumption.  The  other  prmcipal  products  first  exposed  to  him  criminals,  but  afterward 
are  oil,  wine,  hemp,  flax,  oranges,  and  lemons,  the  youths  and  maidens  yearly  sent  from  Alliens 
Some  good  cheese  is  made,  and  considerable  at-  as  a  tribute,  until  at  length  Theseus  killed  him, 
tention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  bees.  There  is  and  freed  the  Athenians  from  this  tribute, 
an  abundance  of  small  game  on  the  island  Iron.  Mi'nort  Ledge,  or  Cohuset  Rocks,  in 
copper  lead,  marble,  porphyry  and.  alataster  Ma"achui^  T^ro^ontoiT^a^  hKuIe 
abound  in  several  districts.  The  mhabitants  :„  Rn-,-„  Harhnr  (;»•  T  rr-nrnniTa. 
make  excellent  sailors,  but  generally  are  iiido-  '"  P^."""  ^"0°'-  =>«  LioBrHouas. 
lent,  ignorant,  and  bigoted.    At  an  early  period 

Minorca  was  under  the  Carthaginians,  who  drew  ■    ,     ,■    ,  ■■,,■■. 

from  it  9  number  of  excellent  slingers,  who  dis-  capital  of  the  government,   is  on   the   Svi^och, 

tinguished  themselves  during  Hannibal's  wars  in  420.  miles  by  rail   aoolhwest  of  St.   Petersburg. 

Italy.    It  afterward  passed  successively  into  the  U  '*  "=  *«  9.^  a  9"***  archbishop  and  of  a 

hands   of  the    Romans,  the   Vandals,  and  the  Roman    Catholic  bishop     It   has    some  manu- 

Moors.    The  last  were  expelled  in  ra8s  by  the  factures  of  woolen  cloth,  hats,  leather,  and  a 

Spaniards.    During  the  greater  part  of  the  i8th  considerable  general  trade, 
century  it  belonged  to  the  British,  who  finally         The  government,  bpundwl  on  the  north  and 

ceded  it  to  Spain  at  the  Peace  of  Amiens  (ifiba).  "«  by  Vilna,  Vitetek,  and  Moghilen;  on  the 

Its  exchange  with  Great  Britain  for  Gibraltar  south  and  west  by  Chernigov,  Kiefi,  Volhynia, 

has    been    frequently    discussed.    Pop.     (1900)  and  Grodno,  has  an  area  of  35,293  square  miles. 

38^300.  Pop-  about  3,500,000. 

Minorca,  a  breed  of  large  black  and  white  Min'stcr      (Anglo-Saxon,     Mynster,     from 

domestic  fowls     See  Poultsy.  tnonailenum}  anciently  signified  the  church  of 

Minority  Representation.     See  Rephesent-  "monastery  or  convent    In  Germany  and  in 

rtXiON.  Great  Britain  this  title  is  given  to  several  large 

tjti-^.  «i'„x.   !.,  i-,..\.  ™...i.„i„™,    r,\  ■  cathedrals,   as    York    Minster,    the  minster    of 

rut^r'r^}J^;,^^rtZKhy'(%^,.  Strasburg    etc.    It  is  also  foind  in  the  names 

H  P     Sf'H  T  1.^^,1  '^^  "'■^  ?^'  of   several   places,    which   owe   their   origin    or 

and  Europa.     He  was  celebrated_as  a  wise  law-  „u^Htv  tn  a  monast^rv.  a-  W«tminRtPr    I 


lover    of    justice.     (2)  A 


celebrity  to  a  monastery,  as  Westminster,  Leo- 


«'"='    -"",''.  ='"^'    '"""    "'    J"*""-     1.-'^  "  minster,  etc. 

grandson  of  the  preeedmg,  son  of  Lycastus,  son  ,,.-_,  -   ,      .        .  -         t-     •      j 

of   the   eider   Minos   and   of   Ida.     This   second  ^     ","  '^^^  »  "ame  mtroduced  into  England 

Minos  was  the  husband  of  Pasiphae,  who^e  un-  by    the    Normans,    and    which    comprehended 

natural  passion  gave  birth  to  the  Minoiaur.    He  ^^gers  and  performers  of  mstrumental  music, 

was  king  of  Crete,  but  is  not  represented  as  hav-  together  with  jugglers,  dancers,  sleigh t-of-hand 

ing  succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  but  by  one  tra-  performers,     and     other     similar    persons.     See 

dition  as  having  acquired  it  through  the  favor  Negro  Minstrels;  Troubadours. 
of  the  gods,  and  by  another  as  having  conquered  Mint,     a    genus    of   perennial   herbs    (M«t- 

it  over  his  brother   Sarpedon.    He  is   said  to  iha)    of  the  order  Labtata.    About  30  speciea 

have  made  war  upon  the  Athenians  to  revenge  have  been   described,   of  which   12   are   either 

the  death  of  his  son  Androgeos,  who  was  killed  native    or    naturalized     in     America,     diarac- 

at  the  festival  of  the  Panathen^a  by  the  candi-  terized  by  square  stems,  opposite  simple  leaves, 

dates  whom  he  had  defeated  at  the  games.    Mi-  small,  purple,  white  or  pink,  two-lipped  kxillaiy 
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flowers,  in  whorls  which  often  form  terminal  time,  crystals  of  menthol   (qv.)  appear  in  the 

spikea.    All  are  noted  for  the  fragrance  of  their  oil  of  peppermint.    The  annual  yield  of  oii  per 

foliage,  due  to  the  presence  of  an  essential  oil,  acre  sometimes  exceeds  50  pounds,  and  some- 

for  the  production  of  which  half  a  dozen  spe-  times   a   second   profitable   cutting   of   the   crop 

cies  are  more  or  less  cultivated.    The  followmK  may  be  made   in  autumn.    Having  once  been 

are  the  most  important  ones:     Spearmint    {id.  planted  the  crop  takes  care  of  itself  from  year 

sptcata   or   viridit),   peppermint    (Af.    piperita),  to  year.     The  most  important  producing  centre 

pennyroyal  (W.  pulegitun),  bergamot-mint  (W.  is  m  southwestern  Michigan  and  northwestern 

eitrata),  and  Japanese  mint   (Af.  arvensis,  var.  Indiana.    Perhaps  next  is  Wayne  County,  New 

piperatcens).    Spearmint    is    the    species    most  York.    Other    important    mint    fields    are    at 

used   as   a  culinary  herb   m   the   form   of  mint  Mitcham,    Surrey    and    Lincolnshire,    England, 

sauce     served     mainly     with     roasted     lamb.  a„d  in  Saxony,  Germany. 
Peppermint    is    largely    employed    in    flavoring 

candj  and  for  the  production  of  menthol.  Ber-  Mint,  a  place  where  money  is  coined  by 
gamot-mint  is  chiefly  used  in  perfumery.  Me-  public  authority.  In  Great  Britain  there  was 
dicinal  properties  have  been  attributed  to  all  formerly  a  mint  in  almost  every  county.  Be- 
of  them,  and  they  have  all  been  cultivated  upon  sides  the  sovereign,  barons,  bishops,  and  the 
:i  commercial  scale  to  supply  the  various  de-  principal  monasteries  exercised  the  right  of 
mands.  Besides  these  cultivated  species,  which  coining.  From  the  time  of  William  the  Con- 
are  frequently  found  as  escaped  plants  near  qutror  the  great  bulk  of  the  coining  of  Great 
gardens,  there  are  several  native  species,  of  Britain  was  done  in  London,  but  it  was  nol 
which  the  following  are  perhaps  best  known:  till  the  reign  of  WJliiam  III.  that  all  the  pro- 
Hound-leaved  mint  (Af.  rotundtfoha) .  which  vincial  mints  were  abolished.  The  present  mint 
occurs  rather  inUrruptedly  in  the  coast  States  on  Tower  Hill,  in  London,  was  erected  between 
from  Maine  to  Texas;  water  mint  (Af.  aqual-  the  years  1810  and  1815.  The  London  mint  sup- 
ica).  with  hairy  stems,  rather  rare  m  wet  places  pii„  the  whole  of  the  coinage  of  the  British 
m  New  England  and  southward  to  Maryland;  Empire,  except  Australia  and  the  East  Indies, 
whorled  mint  (M.  wiwa)  and  its  dose  relaUve,  ^^.hich  are  supplied  from  branch  minis  at  Syd- 
com  mint  (A*,  arvenw)  tihich  are  found  in  ^ey,  Melbourne,  Perth,  Calcutta,  and  Bombay, 
damp  fields  m  New  England;  and  wild  mint  !„  prance  the  number  of  mints  was  at  one 
(if.  MMrf«MM).  which  extends  northward  from  time  considerable,  and  in  the  earliest  times  in- 
the  northern  State)  across  the  contment  All  definite.  Before  the  Revolution  there  were  27 
are  rec<«niiahle  by  their  naemblance  to  other  ^„ts,  each  of  which  had  a  letter  or  letters  of 
members  of  the  genus,  especially  by  thcix  odor,  (he  alphabet  for  its  sign.  In  1857  there  were 
Several   other    related    plants    of    other    genera  gnn    ^^^n   French   mints,   namel^   Paris,   T 


are   called   mm      among   them   bemg   mountain  ^  Li,i       Lyons,    Marseilles.    Roum,    and 

jmnt     iPsc«j«lhem«m    ^pp,}.    also    popularly  strasburg.     In  1858  those  of  Lille,  MarUilles, 

ktiown    as    basil     The    numerous    species    are  ^nd  Rouen  were  abolished,  and  in  1860  that  J 

widely  distributed  throughout,  *«  United  States  Lyon,,   so   that   there   were   only   three    mints 

cat  mint,  and  several  species  of  Monorda.  es-  *^  **=  .^*"^'"^-  .  c.  .  .k  ^  . 
pecially  Af.  f««cM(fl,  are  known  as  horse-mint.  pu-l".  V^u.  ^"t"?,- 1*"}*?  *.5"  ""c"""^*  ** 
Th^  hal5.do«en  cultivated  mints  are  man-  Phila-lelphia.  establishwl  in  175^;  at  Sar.  Fran- 
aged  alike.  They  will  grow  on  any  soils  that  Cisco,  established  in  1853;  at  Carson  City  ea- 
witl  produce  good  crops  of  potatoes,  brt  amce  tobhshed  in  i86g  (operatitms  at  this  mint  have 
they  are  considered  exhausting  crops,  are  included  been  discontinued  since  May  1893.  and  prob- 
in  the  rotation  only  once  in  five  or  more  years,  ^^'y  "  *"'  "ever  be  opened  again,  it  is  now 
Upon  reclaimed  swamps,  however,  which  are  conducted  merely  as  an  assay  office)  ;  at  Denver, 
considered  best  adapted  to  their  cultivation,  they  established  in  1863 ;  and  at  New  Orleans,  estab- 
are  generally  allowed  to  remain  consecutively  hshed  in  1835.  (See  Coinage.)  The  Bureau 
for  five  years  or  even  more  without  change  of  of  the  Mint  was  established  as  a  division  of 
crop.  The  land  having  been  plowed,  harrowed  the  Treasury  Department  in  1873.  It  has  charge 
and  otherwise  fitted,  small  pieces  of  the  root-  of  the  coinage  for  the  government  and  makes 
stocks  are  dropped  at  intervals  of  a  few  inches  assays  of  precious  metals  for  private  owners, 
in  shallow  furrows  about  30  inches  apart  All  The  rolling  machines  are  four  in  number.  The 
through  the  season  the  land  is  kept  scrupu-  rollers  are  adjustable  and  the  space  between. 
loualy  free  from  weeds,  especially  of  smart-  them  is  governed  by  the  operator.  About  200 
weed,  fireweed,  ragweed  and  horseweed,  which  ingots  are  run  through  per  hour  on  each  pair 
seriously  injure  the  product  if  included  in  the  of  rollers.  When  the  rolling  is  completed  the 
•hay'  from  which  the  oil  is  distilled.  Hand-  strip  is  about  six  feet  long.  As  it  is  impossible 
weeding  is  commonly  practised  after  horse  cul-  to  roll  perfectly  true  it  is  necessary  to  'draw" 
tivation  is  stopped  by  the  luxuriant  vines,  these  strips,  after  being  softened  by  annealing. 
About  midsummer,  or  when  the  earliest  flowers  The  drawing  benches  resemble  long  tables,  with 
appear,  the  tops  are  cut,  either  with  scythes  a  bench  on  either  side,  at  one  end  of  which  is 
or  sometimes  with  mowing  machines,  and  cured  an  iron  box  sfured  to  the  table.  In  this  are 
like  hay.  Thej"  are  then  stored  under  cover  for  fastened  two  perpendicular  steel  cylinders, 
distilling.  This  process  is  usually  conducted  These  are  the  same  distance  apart  that  the 
with  steam,  which  enters  the  still  below,  passes  thickness  of  the  strip  is  required  to  be.  It  is 
upward  through  the  mass  of  hay,  carrying  the  drawn  between  the  cylinders,  which  reduces  the 
essential  oil  with  it,  and  condenses  in  coils  of  whole  to  an  equal  thickness.  These  strips  arc 
pipe  chilled  by  running  water.  After  condensa-  now  taken  to  the  cutting  machines,  each  or 
tion,  the  oil  and  water  separate  by  gravity,  which  will  cut  225  planchete  per  minute.  The 
After  standing  for  a  greater  or  less  length  of  press  now  used  consists  of  a  vertical  steel  punch. 
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From  a  strip  worth  $i,ioo  about  $800  of  plan- 
chets  will  be  cut.  These  are  then  removed  to 
the  adjusting  room,  where  they  are  adjusted. 
After  inspection  they  are  weighed  on  very  ac- 
curate scales.  If  a  planchet  is  too  heavy,  but 
near  the  weight,  it  is  filed  off  at  the  edges;  if 
too  heavy  for  filing,  it  is  thrown  aside  with  the 
light  oiies  to  be  re-melled.  The  planclicis,  after 
being  adjusted,  are  taken  to  the  coining  and 
milhng  rooms,  and  are  passed  through  the  min- 
ing machine.  The  planchets  are  fed  to  this 
machine  through  an  upright  tube,  and  as  they 
descend  are  caught  on  the  edge  of  a  revolving 
wheel  and  carried  about  a  quarter  of  a  revoiu- 
lion,  during  which  the  edge  is  compressed  and 
forced  up.  By  this  apparatus  560  half-dimes 
can  be  milled  in  a  minute ;  for  large  pieces  the 
average  is  120.  The  massive  but  delicate  coin- 
ing presses  coin  from  80  to  100  pieces  a  minute. 
These  presses  are  attended  by  women  and  do 
their  work  in  a  perfect  manner.  After  being 
stamped  the  coins  are  taken  to  the  coiner's  room. 
The  light  and  heavy  coins  are  kept  separate  in 
coining,  and  when  delivered  to  the  treasurer 
they  are  mixed  in  such  proportions  as  to  give 
him  full  weight  in  every  delivery.  By  law,  the 
deviation  from  the  standard  weight,  in  deliver- 
ing to  him,  must  not  exceed  three  pennyweights 
in  1,000  double  eagles. 

Hint  Germiimi.    See  Costmarv. 

Min'ton,  Thomaa,  English  pottery  manu- 
facturer; b.  Wyle  Cop,  Shrewsbury,  1765;  d. 
1836.  He  was  originally  an  engraver  having 
learned  his  art  from  John  Turner,  who  had 
paid  special  attention  to  the  process  of  print- 
ing on  delft  or  chinaware.  He  settled  at  Stoke 
npcHi  Trent  in  1791  and  founded  a  pottery  fac- 
tory with  the  object  of  producing  glazed  pot- 
tery In  the  hlKhest  style,  which  should  compete 
with  the  productions  of  foreign  countries.  He 
was  coinjletely  successful  and  the  range  of  his 
manufacturers  was  increased  by  his  son  Her- 
bert Mintni,  who  succeeded  him  in  1836,  and 
manubctured  the  famous  'Parian*  porcelain 
aild  the  encaustic  tiles,  with  which  the  name 
Mintoii  ia  now  moat  commonly  associated. 

Hln'uet,  a  French  dance,  in  slow  time, 
which  requires  great  grace  and  dignity  of  car- 
riage. It  was  the  favorite  dance  in  the  time 
of  Louis  XIV.  The  name  is  also  given  to  a 
piece  of  music  written  for  such  a  dance  in  triple 

Minuit,  niln'u-Tt,  Hinuits,  or  Hinneuit, 
min'e-wit,  Peter,  German  colonist  in  Amer- 
ica: b.  Wesel.  Rhenish  Prussia,  about  1580;  d. 
Fort  Christina,  New  Sweden  (Delaware),  1641. 
He  was  an  official  in  America  in  the  service 
first  of  the  Dutch  West  India  company  and 
then  of  the  Swedish  West  India  company.  Ap- 
pointed governor  of  New  Netherlands  by  the 
Dutch  West  India  company  on  19  Uec.  1625,  he 
landed  on  Manhattan  Ifiland  on  4  May  i6z6, 
purchased  the  island  from  the  Indians  for  trin- 
kets valued  at  approximately  $24.  built  Fort 
Amsterdam,  and  governed  with  a  great  degree 
of  success  until  his  recall  in  August  1631.  In 
1633  the  charter  of  the  Swedish  West  India 
company,  originally  granted  in  1626,  was  re- 
newed, and  in  1637  Minuit,  under  the  direction 
of  the  company,  set  sail  from  Gothenburg  with 
50  Swedish  and  Finnish  colonists  to  found  a 
colony  in  North  America.     He  arrived  at  Dela- 


ware Bay  in  April  1638,  purchased  from  the 
Indians  the  territory  between  the  falls  o£  the 
Delaware  at  Trenton  and  Cape  Hcnlopen,  called 
this  region  New  Sweden,  and  built  Fort  Chris- 
tina. This  colony  was  taken  by  the  Dutch  in 
1655. 

Minuliian,  me-noo-Ioo'an,  Philippines,  a 
pueblo  of  Negros  OccidcnUl  on  Guimaras 
Strait,  5  miles  north  jl  Bacolod,  the  provincial 
capital.      Pop.    1 1,34a 

Uinute,  a  division  of  time  and  of  angular 
measure;  the  60th  part  of  an  hour,  and  the  6oth 
part  of  a  degree.  In  astronomical  works  min- 
utes of  time  are  denoted  by  the  initial  letter  tn, 
a  degree  or  of  angular  space, 


;  n. 


Hinute  Men,  in  the  American  Revolution' 

ary  War,  the  militia,  who  were  prepared  for 
service  at  a  minute's  notice.  They  were  prin- 
cipally civilians,  resident  in  Massachusetts,  who 
were  enrolled  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  tlic 
Provincial  Congress,  passed  23  Nov.  i7?4- 
There  were  in  fioston  alone  i6/X)0  minute  men 

Hinyas,  mlnf-as,  in  Greek  mythology,  the 
son  of  Chryses,  the  hero  of  the  Minya,  from 
whom  were  descended  most  of  tiie  Argonauts. 
His  three  daughters,  Clymcne,  Iris,  and  Al- 
eithoe,  or  Leuconoe,  Leucippe,  Alcilhoe,  were 
changed  into  bats  for  having  made  light  of  the 
mysteries  of  Dionysus. 

Hi'ocene  Period,  in  geology,  the  middle 
period  of  the  Tertiary  era,  intermediate  between 
the  older  Eocene  and  the  newer  Pliocene.  Con- 
sidered in  respect  to  its  mvertebrate  (fossil) 
fauna  the  earlier  part  of  it  ("lower"  Miocene) 
forms  a  part  of  the  Oligocene  (q.v.);  but  no 
such  distTDCtion  can  be  made  when  the  period 
is  judged  by  its  vertebrate  remains.     See  Teb- 

TIARV  EsA. 

Miohip'pua,  a  fossil  horse  of  later  Miocene 
time.     See  Horse,  Evolution  of. 

Miqnelon,  mek-loii.  an  island  in  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  near  the  southern  coast  of  Newfound- 
land, at  the  entrance  of  Fortune  Bay,  witb  St. 
PtERB£  (q-v.)  forming  a  Frendi  colony.  The 
Mutiiem  part  of  it  is  called  Little  Miquelon 
(Petite  Miiitielan)  or  Langlev  Island,  and  was 
once  a  separate  island,  but  since  1783  has  been 
connected  with  it  by  a  sand-bank.  The  island 
has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  French  since 
1763.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mandant of  St.  Pierre  and  is  occupied  only  by 
a  few  families  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  Tlie 
area  of  Miqiielon  is  83  square  miles;  pop. 
about  600. 

Mir,  mSr,  in  Russia,  a  name  given  a  com- 
mune, consisting  of  the  inhabitants  of  one  or 
more  villages,  who  are  as  a  community  owners 
of  the  surrounding  land. 

Mira,  mi'ra  or  me'r^,  or  Stella  Hira  (the 
wonderful  star),  in  astronomy,  the  star  Omicron 
Ceti.  a  remarkable  variable,  situated  in  the  neck 
of  "the  whale."  Its  variability  was  discovered 
in  1596  by  Fabricus.  The  period  is  somewhat 
irregular,  but  averages  about  331  days.  Dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  this  lime  the  star  re- 
mains of  about  the  9th  magnitude,  but  during 
about  i(»  days  it  rises  to  a  maximum  which  may 
vary  from  the  3d  to  the  5th  magnitude,  remains 
for  a  week  or  10  days  there,  and  then  sinks  to 
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again.  When  shining  with  a 
brightness  of  the  zd  magnitude,  it  is  giving  out 
more  than  600  times  as  much  light  as  when  at 
the  9th  magnitude, 

Hirabeau,  Gabriel  Honore  Riquetti,  gS- 
bre-!!  5-n5-ra  re-kSt-te  mC-ra-bC,  or  mlr'3-b5, 
CoMTE  DE,  French  orator  and  Revolutionary 
leader:  b.  Bignon,  near  Nemours,  g  March  1749; 
d.  Pans  2  April  1791.  In  1767  he  entered  the 
Berry  cavalry  regiment,  was  promoted  2d  lieu- 
tenant, but  on  account  of  misconduct  was  later 
imprisoned  on  the  island  of  Re  until  March 
1709.  He  then  joined  the  expedition  to  Corsica, 
in  1771  was  commissioned  captain  of  dragoons, 
and  in  1773  was  married.  In  1774  he  was  im- 
prisoned in  Ihe  Castle  of  If,  owmg  to  debts  and 
quarrels  with  his  wife  and  father,  and  the  next 
year  was  transferred  to  the  Castle  of  Joux,  near 
Pontarlicr.  Here  he  fell  in  love  with  Ihe  young 
wife  of  the  Marquis  de  Monnier ;  trouble  ensued 
and  Mtrabeau  finally  escaped  to  Switzerland, 
where  he  was  joined  by  his  mistress,  Sophie,  as 
he  called  her,  and  in  October  1776  they  settled 
in  Amsterdam,  In  May  1777.  however,  they 
were  arrested,  brought  to  Paris,  and  MIrabeau 
was  imprisoned  for  three  years  and  a  half  at 
Vincennesj  being  released  in  December  1780. 
After  Mirabeaii  had  forsaken  her,  Sophie  com- 
mitted snicide  in  1789.  Having  secured  the  rev- 
ocation of  the  death  sentence  imposed  upon 
him  for  Ihe  seduction  of  Sophie,  and  being 
legally  separated  <i783)  from  his  wife,  he  left 
France  for  a  few  months.  Upon  his  return  he 
began  his  life-long  intimacy  with  Henrietta  van 
Haren,  known  as  Madame  de  Nebra,  whose  in- 
fluence was  undoubtedly  exerted  to  his  great 
benefit.  In  August  17S4  he  was  forced  to  ftee 
to  London  to  allow  more  trouble  to  blow  over, 
and  while  there  wrote  the  'Considerations  sur 
I'ordre  de  Cincinnalus.'  About  1784  he  began 
to  devote  himself  to  politics,  visited  London, 
was  entrusted  by  Calonne  with  a  secret  mission 
to  Prussia,  and  published  various  treatises, 
which  made  him  sufficiently  well  known  to  the 
tiers  ttal  to  be  elected  by  the  town  of  Aix  to  be 
its  representative  in  the  States-General  of  tTSg. 
Here  he  speedily  eclipsed  alt  the  other  orators 
of  the  Assembly,  and  became  the  centre  round 
which  gathered  all  the  men  of  greatest  mark 
and  force  of  character  in  the  third  estate.  He 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, by  the  resistance  which  he  offered  to  the 
demand  of  the  king  after  the  royal  sitting  of 
33  June  1789,  that  the  third  estate  should  vote 
separately  from  the  other  two  orders.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  thai  he  gave  the  vigorous  reply 
to  the  grand-master  of  ceremonies,  who  had 
communicated  to  the  Assembly  the  royal  will, 
concluding  with  ihe  words.  *Go  and  tell  your 
master  that  we  are  here  by  the  will  of  the  peo- 

Ele,  and  that  no  one  shall  driv;  us  out  except 
y  the  force  of  bayonets."  Both  before  and 
after  this  occasion  he  delivered  many  eloquent 
speeches,  which  obtained  for  him  the  title  of 
the  'French  Demosthenes."  Among  the  most 
remarkable  of  Ihese  are  his  address  to  Ibe  king 
demanding  the  removal  6i  the  troops  encamped 
at  Versailles,  speeches  on  the  national  bank- 
ruptcy, on  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy, 
on  the  royal  sanction,  on  the  right  of  peace  and 
war,  and  his  reply  to  the  Abbe  Maury  on  eccle- 
siastical property.  After  having  shown  himself 
a  bold  reformer,  and  the  most  dangerous  ad- 


versary of  the  court,  Mirabeau  ended  by  of- 
feritig  his  support  to  the  throne,  although  he 
continued  to  make  a  show  of  opposition  to 
royalty  in  order  to  uphold  his  popularity.  This 
state  of  matters  dates  from  May  1790,  It  ap- 
pears to  be  true  that  in  this  change  of  position 
he  acted  from  conviction,  foreseeing  the  im- 
minence of  a  great  catastrophe,  which  he  de- 
sired if  possible  lo  avert.  Whatever  may  have 
been  his  motives,  this  conduct,  when  it  became 
known,  naturally  raised  up  against  him  numer- 
ous enemies.  But  on  30  November  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  on  29 
Jan.  1791  of  the  National  Assembly.  His  re- 
mains were  buried  with  great  pomp  in  Sainte- 
Genevieve  Church  (the  Pantheon),  but  three 
years  later  they  were  exhumed  to  make  room 
for  those  of  Marat,  Consult:  'Memoires  bio- 
graphiques,  litteraires  et  polltiques  de  Mtra- 
beau,' by  his  adopted  son,  Lucas  de  Montigny 
(1834-s);  and  'Correspondance  entre  le  Comle 
de  Mirabeau  ct  le  Comte  de  la  Marck  pendant 
les  annees  1789-^1'  (1851).  Other  important 
works  on  Mirabeau  are:  Meriihou,  'Essai  sur  la 
Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  Mirabeau'  ( 1827)  :  Rey- 
nald,  'Mirabeau  et  La  Constituanle'  (1873); 
Louis  and  Charles  de  Lomenie.  'Les  Mirabeau' 
(1878  and  1889)  ;  Aulard,  'Mirabeau'  {1882) ;  A. 
Stern,  'Das  Leben  Mirabeaus*  (1889:  Fr.  I 


Mirabeau';  Willert,  'Mirabeau'  (it 

Miracle  Plays.  The  earliest  dramatic  rep- 
resentations of  religious  themes  grew  up  within 
the  Church  itself.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
tableaux  of  gospel  scenes  were  shown  to  the 
people,  a  practice  which  still  survives  in  the 
representations  of  the  Nativity  in  modem 
Catholic  churches.  The  introduction  of  action 
and  music  into  these  tableaux  is  easy  to  under- 
stand, particularly  in  view  of  the  dramatic  ele- 
ments in  the  celebration  of  the  Mass,  and  to  the 
ritual  for  special  occasions,  like  the  consecration 
of  a  church.  Simple  Latin  words  were  next  set 
to  the  music  accompanying  a  given  scene,  and 


introduced,  and  popular  elements  not  taken 
from  the  Bible  were  added.  Meanwhile,  the  little 
plays,  which  in  the  beginning  had  been  given 
in  the  choir,  were  transferred  to  the  nave,  and  ■ 
set  up  against  the  pillars.  So  popular  did  these 
representations  become,  and  so  great  was  the 
concourse  of  spectators,  that  a  move  outside  the 
building  into  the  churchyard  had  to  be  made. 
Secular  elements  crept  in  very  rapidly,  and  the 
plays  were  finally  transferred  to  open  spaces  in 
the  cities  and  towns.  The  liturgical  drama 
reached  its  height  in  the  13th  century;  by  the 
beginning  of  the  I4lh  century  it  had  largely 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  although 
representations  continued  to  be  given  in  many 
churches. 

The  growth  of  Ihe  miracle  play  in  England  :: 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  Nortnans.  There  are 
almost  no  evidences  of  dramatic  impulse  in 
England  before  the  Conquest.  Tlie  earliest  play 
of  which  there  is  mention  by  name  is  a  'Play  of 
Saint  Katherine,'  at  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
century,  produced  under  the  direction  of  a 
Frenchman  who  afterwards  became  Abbot  of 
Saint  Albans.  To  the  same  century  l)elongs  the 
work  of  Hilarius,  a  pupil  of  Abelard.  and  perhaps 
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of  English  binh.     He   wrote    Latin    plays   on  Saracen,  with  red  gloves.    Pilate  always  wore  a 

subjects  taken  from  the  Scriptures,  and  diversi-  green  cloak,  and  wielded  a  huge  club.    God  the 

fied  them  with  refrains  in  Old  French.    It  seems  Father  was  represented  in  person,  and  dressed 

probable  that  French  plays  may  have  been  acted  all  in  white,  with  a  gill  wig.    The  devils  and  the 

in  England  at  this  time,  but  none  are  extant.  Evil  One  were  made  very  realistic,  and  came  to 

The  term  "miracle  play"  is  properly  applied  furnish  a  great  deal  of  low  comedy.  Various 
to  the  religious  plays  which  developed  in  Eng-  accounts  of  sums  paid  for  properties  and  cos- 
land   out   of   liturgical   beginnings.      They   have  tiimes  are  still  preserved. 

sometimes  been  called  "mysteries,"  but  this  term,  Four  cycles  of  miracle  plays  are  still  exlanl. 

which  is  more  generally  and  rightly  used  of  pro-  the  York,  Chester.   Coventry,   and  Towneley  or 

ductions  in  France,  does  not  antedate  tlie  iSth  Woodkirk  plays.    The  Towneley  series,  so  called 

century  in  England,  the  medixval  name  being  from  the  family  who  long  owned  the  manu- 

iR iruf iifu»i,  or  miracle.     A  great  impetus  was  script,  much  resembles  the  York  cycle,  and  like 

givea  to  the  plays  by  the  institution  of  Corpus  it  displays  much  vigor  and  humor.    The  Chester 

Christi  Day,  with  its  elaborate  processions  and  plays  perhaps  appeal  most  to  modern  taste.    The 

outdoor  ceremonial,  and  many  came  to  be  pre-  religious  passages  are  more  reverent,  the  humor 

sented   at   this   season,   when   the  conditions   of  less  coarse,  and  the  versiiication  less  harsh.    The 

weather  were   likely   to   be   favorable.     In   time  Coventry  plays  arc  full  of  didacticism,  and  this, 

the  procession  served  as  a  mere  preliminary  to  with  the  introduction  of  personified  abstractions, 

the  dramatic  performances  to  follow.     A  desire  relates  them  more  closely  than  the  others  to  the 

for  more  elaborate  stage  effects  and  a   greater  Moralities.      Fragments    of    other    cycles    have 

number  of  incidents  within  the  plays  was  con-  also  survived.    The  Vulgate  and  the  Apocrypha 

stantly  increasing,  until  there  developed  out  of  are  the  chief  sources  of  the  text.    In  places  some 

the  relatively  simple  early  pieces  long  groups  of  tragic  elevation  is  reached,  marred,  however,  by 

plays  of  cyclic  character,  covering  the  principal  repetition   and    moralizing.      Melodramatic   and 

events  of  the   Scripture  narrative,  in   both   the  ranting  scenes  were  popular.     The  comic  scenes 

Old  and  the  New  Testament.     The  series  given  are  often  very  spirited,  and  clearly  based  upon 

at  York  in  1413  begins  with  the  Creation,  and  observation  of  the  hfe  of  the  pec^le.    Anachron- 

ends  with  the  glorification  of  Mary  and  Jesus  in  isms  are  common,  and  the  supernatural  is  treated 

heaven,    embracing  48   separate   pieces    in    all.  with  great  naivete. 

These  cycles  were  often  not  all  given  on  ope  The  miracle  plays  were  at  their  best  in  the 

day,   but  extended  over   two  or  more   days,  or  time  of  Chaucer.    In  the  isth  century  the  Moral- 

they  were  divided,  and  presented  in  succeeding  ities  arose  to  compete  with  them  for  favor,  but 

years.  never   equalled   them   in   dramatic   achievement 

After   leaving   the   churches,   the   plays   soon  The   miracle  plays  continued  to   be  given  until 

passed  into  the  hands  of  the  guilds,  or  associa-  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  but  in  the 

tions  of  tradesmen.    In  the  13th  century  clerics  reign  of  Elizabeth  they  had  ceased  to  be  a  vital 

were  forbidden  by  Papal  edict  to  appear  on  the  force.     Their  inlluencc  in  preparing  the  way  for 

stage,   but    these   prohibitions    were    frequently  the  Elizabethan  drama  was  very  great,  however. 

disregarded.     The  control  of  the  plays  by  the  They   introduced   elementary   types   of  comedy 

guilds  marks  a  period  of  great  importance  in  and  tragedy,  farce  and  melodrama,  and  accus- 

the  history  of  the  English  drama.     Much  care  tomed  the  people  as  a  whole  to  dramatic  conven- 

was  devoted  to  the  production  and  acting  of  the  tions.     They  made  a  national  drama  possiUe  in 

various  pieces.     The  corporation  of  the  city  had  the    time   of    Shakspere,   and    kept    the   theatre 

general    charge    of   the   matter,    deciding    when  from  being  a  mere  amusement  for  the  nobility. 

the  performances  should  be  given,  and  dividing  or   a   diversion    for   a   small   group   of   literary 

the  various  scenes  among  the  several  companies,  people. 

An  effort  was  made  to  have  the  play  suit  the  Bibliography. — Bates.  'The  EngU^  Religious 

character  of  the  guild   that   gave  it ;   the   ship-  Drama' ;   Chambers,   'The   Medisval   Stage^    (2 

Wrights   showed   the   building   of   the   Ark,   the  vols.);  Jusserand,  'Lc  Theatre  en  Angleterre' ; 

watermen  the  Flood,  and  so  forth.     The  plays  Manly,    'Specimens    of    the    Pre- Shakespearean 

were  given  on  movable  stages  called  pageants,  Drama'    (2   vols.)  ;    Pollard.    'English   Miracle 

which  consisted  of  "high  scaffoldes  with  two  Plays';  Symonds,  'Shakspere's  Predecessors  in 

rowmes,"    one    beneath    which    was    used   as   a  the  English  Drama' ;  Ward,  'History  of  English 

dressing  room,  and  one  above,  open  on  all  sides  Dramatic  Literature'  (voL  t). 

to  give  a  better  view,  and  occasionally  provided  William   W.   Lawrence. 

with  a  canopy.    These  wagons  moved  from  place  Instructor  in  English,  Columbia  University. 

to  place,  repeating  the  performance  at  different  Mi^■cle^   works   which   excite   wonder,   be- 

stations.     The  number  of  these  stations  varied  cause  they  are  beyond  ordinary  human  experi- 

wilh  the  size  of  the  town ;  there  were  sometimes  ence  and  appear  to  contravene  the  known  laws 

a   dozen   or   more.     The  pageant   wagons   were  of  nature. 

gaily  painted  and  decorated.  They  were  gener-  The  well-known  argument  of  Hume  against 
ally  rectangular,  but  special  shapes  were  required  the  credibility  of  a  miracle  has  often  been  re- 
ior  the  Ark,  or  for  Hell-Mouth,  a  huge  painted  futed.  A  miracle,  he  said,  was  contrary  to  ex- 
head  with  open  jaws  belching  lire  and  smoke,  perience,  but  false  witnesses  in  history  are  not 
The  scenery  was  of  a  rude  sort.  Palaces,  contrary  to  experience ;  it  is  less  probable  that 
temples,  and  castles  were  .sometimes  represented  the  miracle  is  true  than  that  the  witness  is  false. 
by  boxes  or  wickerwork  covered  with  cloth.  There  are  two  fallacies  in  this  reasoning;  it 
Occasionally  the  actors  made  use  of  the  open  begs  the  question  by  the  use  of  the  words  con- 
space  in  front  of  tlie  pageant;  Herod's  "raging*  trary  to  experience,  for  the  point  at  issue  is 
appears  to  have  been  partly  done  in  the  street,  whether  miracles  are  contrary  to  experience  or 
The  costumes  were  often  expensive,  but  fre-  no.  If  they  are  contrary  to  Mr.  Hume's  experi- 
quently  grotesque.     Herod  was  attired  like  a  ence  may  it  not  be  because  his  experience  i( 
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limited?     He  has  not  lived  at  an  age  wben  a  puts  the  iniraole  ol  gcaci         _ .    . 

new  religion  was  instituted,  iuid  extraordinary  any  physical  miracle,  while  he  assigned  the 
guarantees  demanded  in  order  to  accredit  it  Bible  miracles  their  proper  place  in  the  develop- 
with  a  hostile  world.  Even  mankind's  experi-  ment  of  the  faith.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
enee  in  nature  is  becoming  widened  every  year  has  always  claimed  the  possession  of  miraculous 
and  many  wonderful  things  take  place  at  this  powers  and  continues  to  do  so  to  this  day.  The 
moment  which  our  ancestors  of  a  century  ago  Socinians  and  Arminians  maintain  tiiat  God 
would  have  looked  upon  as  magical  or  miracu-  has  always  revealed  himself  by  means  of  super- 
Ions,  such  as  the  wireless  telegraphy,  communi'  natural  works,  and  Grotius  in  his  defense  of 
cation,  by  telephone,  the  effects  of  the  Roentgen  Christianity  makes  miracles  the  foundation  of 
rays,  the  power  of  radium,  etc.  For  miracles  his  argument,  Thefe  has  always,  however,  been 
are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  violation  of  the  a  school  of  rationalists  or  philosophers  who 
laws  of  nature,  but  merely  as  the  interposition  have  opposed  or  attacked  the  belief  in  miracles, 
of  a  higher  law  overruling  a  lower  one.  To  although  Leibnitz  admitted  this  belief  into  bis 
those  who  believe  in  an  intelligent  creator  and  philosophical  system.  He  defines  a  miracle  as 
conscrver  of  the  world  there  can  be  no  difficulty  an  event  inexplicable  by  natural  causes,  The 
in  apprehending  the  possibility  of  the  miracu-  laws  of  nature,  he  says,  are  not  necessary  and 
lous :  even  those  who  like  Herbert  Spencer  eternal ;  God  can  for  his  own  purpose  suspend 
have  a  Tague  belief  in  what  they  style  Force  them;  the  miraculous  is  included  in  the  divine 
□r  Power  underlying  all  the  operations  of  na-  plan,  and  forms  a  part  of  "the  pre-established 
ture,  should  not  hesitate  in  admitting  that  the  harmony.*  Spinoza  made  the  statement  that 
force  which  keeps  up  the  multitudinous  activi-  miracles  are  impossible.  In  his  pantheistic  phi- 
ties  of  the  universe  may  manifest  itself  at  times  losoph^  nature  and  her  laws  are  identical  with 
in  unprecedented  fashions,  even  as  the  new  dis-  the  will,  intelligence  and  nature  of  God  who 
covenes  and  combinations  of  science  are  Con-  cannot  work  contrary  to  the  laws  of  material 
stantly  revealing  new  powers  in  the  domain  of  nature.  Kant  like  the  English  Deists  did  not 
natural  law.  deny,  the  possibility  of  miracles,  for  they  might 
Pascal  has  said  that  the  certainty  and  gen-  be  wrought  by  powers  and  in  accordancewith 
uineness  of  certain  miracles  is  proved  by  the  laws  of  nature  with  which  we  are  unacquainted, 
falsity  of  others,  meaning,  presumably  that  the  but  believed  that  such  laws  were  never  exer- 
very  fact  that  general  human  consent  has  been  cised.  Schleirmacher  contests  the  apologetic 
given  to  the  idea  of  miracles  proves  that  such  value  of  miracles,  and  endeavors  to  elimmate 
idea  has  a  counterpart  in  reality.  There  are  of  the  miraculous  from  the  Christian  scheme, 
course  certain  concomitant  circumstances  which  which  he  thinks  is  lowered  by  this  superoatural 
may  be  taken  as  affecting  [he  credibility  of  a  element.  The  modem  agnostic  claims  that  the 
miracle.  Most  of  the  miracles  of  history  may  advance  of  science  has  made  a  belief  in  the 
be  put  aside  as  inventions,  such  are  many  of  miraculous  impossible.  Some  have  tried  to 
the  stories  told  by  Livy  and  Herodotus,  and  the  explain  the  recorded  miracles  of  Scripture  by  a 
wild  fables  of  Hindu  history,  as  well  as  many  reference  to  natural  causes;  others  would  treat 
miraculous  incidents  in  the  life  of  Mohammed,  them  as  allegories  or  attribute  them  to  self- 
Christian  apologists  lay  particular  emphasis  on  deception,  or  fraud,  or  the  credulous  exaggera- 
the  moral  aspects  of  the  miracle.  To  those  who  tion  of  the  bystanders  and  witnesses.  But  mir- 
deny  or  doubt  the  existence  of  a  supreme  being,  ades  form  an  essential  part  in  Christianity,  and 
the  moral  ruler  of  the  universe,  a  miracle  is  cannot  be  either  explained  away  or  eliminated 
an  impossibility.  On  the  other  hand,  without  without  destroying  its  authority.  Consult: 
miracles  the  revelation  of  God  is  impossible.  Duke  of  Argyll,  *Reign  of  Law'  (t866)  ;  Mc- 
Hence,  a  miracle  with  a  moral  object  is  most  Cosh,  'The  Supernatural  in  Relation  to  the 
in  accordance  with  the  character  oi  a  Supreme  Natural*  (1862);  Trench.  'Miracles  of  our 
Being  governing  the  world  with  a  moral  end.  Lord'  (1804)  ;  Balfour,  'The  Foundations  of 
All  idle  or  superfluous  miracles  are  to  be  re-  Belief  (1895);  Pfleiderer,  'Philosophy  and 
jected  as  at  variance  with  the  character  of  such  Development  of  Religion'  (1894). 
a    being.     Equally  to   be   rejected   are   miracles 

which  are  merely  tentative,  that  is,  sometimes  Mirage,  ml-razh,  the  name  given  to  cer- 
■uccessfully  accomplished,  sometimes  ending  in  tain  illusory  appearances  due  to  the  bending  of 
failure;  as  well  as  others  which  are  doubtful  in  rays  of  light  in  the  atmosphere.  The  earliest 
their  nature,  and  those  which  are  merely  ex-  attempt  to  explain  the  mirage  seems  to  be  that 
aggcrations  of  natural  events.  of  Monge,  who  accompanied  Bonaparte  s  ^Orp- 
in the  early  church  those  who  defended  tian  expedition ;  he  thus  describes  v/hst  was  ob- 
Oiristianity  against  the  attacks  of  those  outside  served  by  the  French  soldiers :  "The  villages 
laid  great  stress  on  the  evidence  of  miracles,  seen  in  the  distance  appeared  to  be  built  upon 
and  claimed  that  miraculous  power  still  existed  an  island  in  the  midst  of  a  lake.  As  the  ob- 
among   Christians.     Irenius    asserted   that   this  server   approached    them   the   boundary   of   the 

gjwer  was  universal  among  Christian  churches,  apparent  water  retreated,  and  on  nearing 
L  Augustine  asserts  the  reality  of  the  mi-  the  village  it  disappeared,  to  recommence  for  the 
raculous  on  the  testimony  of  his  ovim  experience,  next  village* ;  he  attributed  the  phenomenon  to 
He  makes  the  acute  remark  that  a  miracle  is  the  hot  sand  of  the  desert  keeping  the  lower 
not  contrary  to  nature  but  10  what  we  know  layers  of  the  atmosphere  at  a  less  density  than 
of  nature.  The  schoolmen  did  not  agree  with  the  upper  ones ;  the  rays  of  light  from  the  lower 
Augustine  on  this  poinL  Thomas  Aquinas  de-  parts  of  the  sky  and  objects  in  the  distance  ar- 
hnes  a  miracle  as  'something  out  of  the  order  rive  at  the  surface  separating  the  less  dense 
(■f  nature.*  Albertus  Magnus  declares  that  God  layer  of  air  from  those  above,  and  are  there  sub- 
kias  implanted  the  possibili^  of  miracles  in  the  jected  to  total  reflection ;  the  eye  sees  the  slqr 
very  nature  of  thmgs,  although  denying  that  m  the  direction  of  the  received  rays,  and  this 
k<  can  do  anything  contrary  to  nature.    Luther    gives  rise  to  the  idea  of  a  lake. 
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HIRAHAR—  MIRROR 

It  is  often  assumed  that  rays  of  light  pass  electoral  jtinU  to  succeed  Zuloaga  as  piesideiit 
Ihrotigh  the  atmosphere  in  straight  lines ;  this  2  Jan.  1859  (entered  office  2  February) .  He  eon- 
is  approximately  true  for  short  distarices,  but  tinued  to  take  part  in  the  "war  of  reform*  in 
astronomers  and  surveyors  have  to  correct  their  185(^60,  but  was  defeated  at  Calpulalpam,  near 
observations  for  refraction.  By  the  laws  of  Mexico,  22  Dec.  i860,  by  Ortega,  and  fled  to 
optics  it  is  easy  to  see  why  a  ray  passing  ob-  the  coast,  sailed  to  Europe,  and  probably  was 
iiquely  through  the  atmosphere,  when  this  is  ar-  concerned  in  the  platis  ol  Napoleon  III,  lor  an 
ranged  in  horizontal  layers  of  equal  density  invasion  of  Mexico.  Maximilian  appointed  him 
(those  of  greater  density  being  lowest),  should  grand-marshal  and  minister  to  Berlin.  Later, 
bend,  and  that  a  vertical  ray  should  not  bend ;  he  was  given  a  high  command  in  the  imperial 
hut  optics  does  not  tell  us  why  a  horizontal  army,  and  conducted  with  Maximilian  the  de- 
T^  is  much  more  refracted  ^h an  an  oblique  one.  fensc  of  Queretaro.  He  was  captured  on  the  sur- 
The  explanation  (first  given  by  Dr.  James  render  of  the  cily,  and  shot  with  the  emperor. 
Thomson)  is  easy  on  the  undulatory  theory  of  Mirmnda.  ttie-ran'da,  FnmciKo  Aotonio 
,gh.     The  wave  front  of  a  honzontal  ray  of  GaSw-nerueCrevolSS,.  cS"Sl 

':^.S  pLn"f'owtV°is''.lss"^^pfdYy  'pV^  %iTi'lt\'^^k^rf^.lt  i^^'^.J^ 

pagated   m   the   lower   layers   of   air   UeV  .^'^^^terveVw  th  ".hcF^^:^^ 

lower  part  of  the  wave   front  [s  retarded,  and  „■  ^    ■      ,i,_    d„,.„i„, ;„„„,.    \u^^    /.™     Tia.\ 

:™  'flit' n'o'ioCl^sr'  T,r  "•  "  -■■  •  .s  ?i  °°"dTvil"ii'  £■  fS 

.n  the  .mospkm  in  ,u  nomal  stale  the  path  ^      -^       Americana,     which     included     man, 

^^tS  ISK'|J=^:;:  s:K.S^rSSa2'a^SSS'S 

pearance  oi  "castles,  obelisks,  and  spites,"  cities  ,l.   \^.„.'„  i„„   „^Zt^   l„   .o,,^    ™   •,..   l^.l, 

with    many   bnildinis,    forests    of   iaked   trees,  '=  ^'°","l      =<»■•■     1"> . 'S"J.  m  tfc  tn^- 

K'i,sSs^„''sra'nd"sr ^^^^^^^^  ™  ea°  i°n'  sl  'sri'Ta^diSr ft.  »  « 

"  '^7,n^^S",n■^h«'L;c"'rt°ed■S.B  J"'L°'"'°'!fi'?h"'  "•'  ''^T-  ,^.T'S 

.  nhiwt   ar^   Kwn   in   tlip  aamp   tW-   ih«..  '°  spam,  and  there  remained  a  prisoner.    Con- 

I  ,a;irvra'iio°i;T.n''in?,i'.se'„";™d'^S  "l.f**' ^    ^""''    '«»"'»  ^  "'"""" 

index   of  refraction.     Mirages   are   not   un-  ^  °*  '■ 

1  California,  Nevada  and  Alaska.  Mir'tam,  the   sister  of  Moses   (q.v.)   and 

celfhrated    nalace  "^^   ^'*'^^'   °^   *''*    family,    is   first  mentioned    aS 

ceieoratec  palace  ^^-^^  stationed   by  her  mother  to   watch  her 

jjile,  from  Trieste,  the  home  of  .he  /frchdi.  H"lS''il,e'';Srfn?,^m%i:e;''a',';«;.e 

faaximilian,  afterward  emperor  of  Me„co.  ,„  ^^  ^^jj  rt„>',„„„j  j    n,  pS„J„,     Afte; 

Hiramichi,  mir"a-mi-shg',   Canada,  a  river  crossing    the    Red    Sea    she    is    mentioned    as 

of  New   Brunswick   formed   by  the  junction   of  "Miriam  the  Proplietess,"  and  she  takes  the  lead 

the   northwest   and  southwest   Miramichi,   about  with  Aaron  in  the  complaint  against  Moses  for 

3$  miles  above  its  mouth  in  Miramichi  Bay  on  his   marriage  with   a   Cushite      For   this  action 

the    Gulf  of   Saint   Lawrence.    The   northwest  she   was   stricken    with    leprosy,   but   later   the 

affluent  rises  in  the  highlands  east  of  the  Ne-  curse  was  removed,  and  she  died  toward  the 

pisiquit,  and  is  about  90  miles  lon^,  16  miles  close  of  the  wandering  in  the  desert.    She  was 

of  which    are    influenced  by  the    tides.      The  buried  in  Cadesh. 

sSinS  ItkrdisTrkt'beL^r.'Z'.i'der'Jsi  ssS';™v"r'?ri'.'i'.2!i'','d s.^!  kj^ 

- ,5,  _.-. 1. ,„  ;._ (1 ,„  ,„;.i.  .1 mirror  may  be  (I)  a  poliatied  sutiace  01  glau; 

Z^Ji.t:Lt\ll  MiramiSr^nrigaH}^  <^>J  -/^SJ^  ^^f '^i'^.i^^o^n^  I'J^J 

for  large   vessels  two  miles  above  Newcastle,  ^!^.°\'i^^    ^"J"    ^*=   T^°iL ^    ^i 

the  principal  town  on  its  banks.     Salmon,  trout  ^^  '    <3     the  surface  of  a   deposited  filin  of 

and  other  varieties  of  fish   abound  in  the  river  ^''^"  °'  P'"Tr  ^^  ^Afl^  *T  '"1^. 

>nd   its   tributaries,   and   on   one   of   the   latter,  «>  *^«  "/'  />*  '"Bht  to  and   from   the  metallic 

b'r'^^d^n^^    ^t"£j\m"t^   ''  "  ^"■""'""'  '^'-  4fa""p!HXd™ufLrof'1  v    .^^^^^^^^ 

breeding    establishment.  «  specT^um  metal  (a  bronre  composed  of  about 

Uiramon,     Higuel,    m^-gel'     me-ra-raon'.  32  parts  of  copper  to  15  of  tin.  small  quantities 

Mexican   soldier:    b.    City   of   Mexico   29   Sept  of  lead,  antimony,  and  arsenic  being  sometiinea 

1832;  d.  Queretaro  ig  June  1867-    He  was  edu-  added). 

cated  in   the  military   school  of  Chapultepec  in  Looking-glasses  date  from  the  12th  century; 

1846;    was    a    volunteer    in    the    war    with   the  (hey  were  a  great  improvement  on  the  more  an- 

United  States ;  became  a  colonel  in  the  Mexican  cient   speculum   melal  mirrors,   whose  reflecting 

army:   deserted   with   his   regiment  to  take  part  surfaces  were  liable  to  oxidation  from  exposure 

in  the  revolt  at  Puebla  in  1856:  and  lor  that  to  the  air,  but  they  have  the  disadvantage  that 

was  degraded  when  Puebla  was  taken  by  Com-  there  are  two  reflecting  surfaces,  one  of  glass, 

onfort.     In  October  1856  he  headed  another  re-  the    other    of    metal.      Polished    metals    reflect 

volt  at  Puebla,  in  1856-8  was  conspicuous  in  the  nearly  alt  rays  of  light  at  all  incidences;  glass 

party  of  the  reactionists,  and  was  chosen  by  the  reflects  very  few  rays  at  the  normal  incidence. 
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bnt  the  amount  of  reflection  becomes  greater  Wingley,    Thomas    Churchyard,    and    Miehad 

and  greater  as  the  incidence  becomes  more  and  Drayton.    It  is  a  •true  Chronicle  Historic  of  the 

more  oblique.    Mirrors  are  usually  either  'ptane*  untimely  falles  of  such  unfortunate  princes  and 

or    "spherical."      Spherical    mirrors    are    small  men  of  note,  as   have  happened   since  the  first 

portions  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere.     In  a  spher-  entrance  of  Brute  into  this  Hand,  until  this  our 

ical  mirror,  concave  or  convex,  the  line  through  latter  age."     It  was  patterned  after  Lydgate's 

the  centre  of  the  spherical  surface    of  which  'Fall  ot  Princes,' a  version  of  Boccaccio's  poems 

the  mirror  is  a  part  and  the  middle  point  of  the  on  the  calamities  of  illustrious  men,  which  had 

mirror   is   called   "the  axis."      From   a  concave  been  very  popular  in  England.     The  stories  are 

mirror  rays  parallel  to  the   axis  converge  after  told  in  rhyme,  each  author  taking  upon  himself 

reflection  to  a  point  called  the  'principal  focus,*  the  character  of  the  "miserable  person*   rM>re~ 

which    is    half-way   between   the   centre   of   the  sented,  and   speaking   in  the  first   person.     The 

sphere   and    the   mirror.      (See   Light.)      Kays  first  one  told  by  Ferrers  is  that  of  Robert  Tresil- 

from   a   luminous   object  outside  the  spherical  ian,  chief  justice  of  England. 

centre  of  a  concave  mirror  form  a  small,  real,  Mirza,  mer'za,  Persian  title,  equivalent  to 

mverted  image  of  the  object  between  the  centre  iPrince." 

and  the  principal  focus;  when  the  object  is  MirsMmr  mer-za-poor',  India,  a  city  and 
between  the  centre  and  the  principal  focus  the  district  at  the  Benares  division  of  the  United 
image  ts  beyond  the  centre,  and  is  large,  real,  Provinces  of  Agra.  Mirzapur.  signifying  the 
and  mverted.  .  .  Prince's  Town,  the  capital  of  the  district,  is  on 
.,  °'j  ..^^5  i'"'"^"'  "*"  alrnost  univer-  jh^  ^ight  bank  of  the  Ganges,  56  miles  by  rail 
sally  HMde  by  applying  a  coat  of  tin-foil  amal-  southeast  of  Allahabad.  It  presents  an  imposing 
gamated  with  mercury  to  the  surface  of  plate-  appearance  from  the  river,  with  fine  ghats  lead- 
glass.  In  1835  Baron  Uebig  observed  that  on  ^^^  ^own  to  it,  and  numerous  mosques,  temples, 
heating  aldehyde  with  an  ammoniacal  solution  ^^^  handsome  European  houses  occupying  some 
of  nitrate  of  silver  in  a  glass  vessel,  a  bnlliant  ^f  the  most  conspicuous  sites,  but  the  interior  ii 
deposit  of  metallic  silver  was  formed  on  the  sur-  disappointing.  It  has  the  largest  mart  in  Upper 
face  of  the  glass  To  this  observation  the  more  i„dia  for  grain,  cotton,  and  other  raw  produce, 
recent  process  of  silvermg  glass  is  really  due.  but  with  the  railway  eta  and  the  rise  of  Cawn- 
^"u-  u^  Drayton  made  known  a  method  in  ^  commercUl  importance,  much  of  its  trade 
which  he  employed  as  a  backing  composition  two  ^as  migrated  elsewhere,  siieilac.  brassware, 
ounces  of  mtxatc  of  silver  one  ounce  of  ammo-  ^nd  carpets  are  manufactured.  There  are  im- 
Dia,  three  ounces  of  alcohol,  and  three  ounces  ^ts  o/grain,  sugar,  doth,  metals,  fruit,  spices, 
of  water.  The  defects  of  thwe  two  modern  tobacco,  lac,  salt,  and  cotton;  and  exports  of 
processes  are  that  the  deposit  of  silver  on  glass  ,1,^  ^j^^  articles  with  manufactured  lac-dye, 
IS  not  80  adherent  and  unalterable  under  the  shellac,  and  ghee  butter.  The  military  canton- 
influence  of  sunlight  and  sulphurous  fumes  as  ^^^  j,  jhree  miles  northeast  of  the  town,  on  a 
the  old  amalgam  of  tin  and  mercury ;  bcsidts,  peninsula  formed  by  the  windings  of  the  Ganges, 
the  newer  processes  give  the  glass  a  slightly  p  a^oul  83,000,  The  district  has  an  area  of 
yellowish  tinge.  Tliesc  disadvantages  have  been  ^  square  mles,  and  a  population  of  about 
obviated  by  applying  to  the  silver  coating  a  J^qoo,  chiefly  Hindus.  The  chief  products 
weak  solution  of  cyamde  of  mercury,  which  ^re  wheat,  barley,  cotton,  oil-seeds,  and  fruits, 
immediately  forms  a  kind  of  amalgam,  and  ren-  tx'..™!-  -,i  -s'™i.  cii.;!;,,^;^^,^  «  -i-nu 
ders  (he  d^sit  at  once  much  whiter  and  more  .      M^«mi«!   '^''-.'^ P^}??   Philippines    a   prov- 


ders  the  d™sit  at  once  much  whiter  and  more  .      "TT^  ,A!^.L.T/  .,„.=„n  ™  .n, 

adherent,     the  silveriiig  is   protected  from  me-  """.o^  "^^  '='»"<*  1^  ^"^aa'     ^         «  ^ 

Chanical    abrasion    and    the    chemical   action    of  ""^h    central    coast,    bounded    on    the    east   hy 

~...  -    ..-J        ««-c    K,.   ,    ^^.,t-«^   «f   1,1,-11,^   «.  Surigao     area,  3.406  square  miles,  with  depend- 

^J  lli.i,"t.fci,k^Jh™  J^^™.  JSlf,  I  eM  illmds,  3^1  wua?,  mile..    The  pro.mc,  i. 

copai  vamish.  which  when  dry  may  receive  a  ,  .  '  ■;-^  _     „..■      _, ,1 

."^                  I          r        ...■'■.   -^  .         ,.     <  crns.'ted   bv   two   mountain    ranires.   one   on   the 


.i«,  oil  of  Lvender     A.  this  ,™„.„  p,„e,.  Jre^SS^^e  \"e',''o»he'S  tandf~  ^M„ 

produce.  .  .oiuewhat  gry  lu.tre  it  r.  JKd  onljt  ?,'"„„;„     -^^  „  ,,  ,gricdl«nl  proiicl.  .re 

.      °'""S  S'Ti''  ""  "■       °"'"'""'"'  '»'•=••  hmrSocolate,  S.«ee.  eotto.,  .ag.r.  rice,  !,► 

toyi.  md  the  like.  ^^j^J"   ^^^    „'j   „„,  p„„„j,.   n,   („„„ 

Uirror  Csrp.     See  Cabp.  contain  woods  valuable  for  building  a.  well  a. 

Mirror  for  Magistratea,  The.  This  once  resinous  trees  The  chief  industry  is  the  man- 
popular  work,  thefrst  part  of  which  was  pub-  nfacture  of  fabric,  used  for  dress  for  home  con- 
li.hed  in  1555.  and  the  last  in  1620,  wa.  the  re-  sumption  and  .ack.  for  p.ckmg  purpose..  There 
suit  of  the  labois  of  at  lea.t  16  persons,  the  are  no  good  roads  of  any  mport.nce ,  the  inland 
youngen  of  whom  wa.  not  bom  when  the  oldest  towns  and  villages  are  reached  by  river  or  trail, 
died.  It  probably  owed  iis  inception  to  George  and  the  trade  between  coast  town.  i.  by  native 
Ferrers,  Master  of  the  King's  Revels  at  the  close  craft.  Civd  government  wa.  extended  to  the 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  he  asso-  province  in  igoi :  the  population  1.  mostly  Visa- 
dated  with  himself  William  Baldwin.  Richard  yan,  with  some  Moro.  in  the  western  part ;  the 
Niecol.  i.  re.pon.lhle  for  the  book  in  it.  final  provincial  governor  reported  m  DecemVr,  igoi, 
.tete;  and  in  the  interim,  it  wa.  contributed  that  the  tranquility  of  normal  times  was  re- 
to  by  Thomas  Newton.  John  Higgins,  Thoma.  "o'"!,  "<*  ;>'*  some  depredation  from  the 
Blennerhasret,  Thomas  OialoiSr.  Thoma.  Moros  of  Lake  Lanao.  Pop  126,950. 
Sackville,  Master  Cavyll,  Thomas  Phaer,  John  Hiachianaa,  mis-ke-an'tsa,  Tlie.  in  Amen- 
Skelton,  John  Dolman,  Francis  Segar,  Francis  can.history.  an  entertainment  given  in   Phila- 


HISDBUBANOR  —  MISSAL 

delphia,  18  May  1778,  during  the  War  of  the  doctrine,  although  in  many  cases  they  followed 

Revolution,  by  offieeia  of  the  British  army,  in  in  practice  "the  traditions  of  the  elders"  with 

honor  of  Sir  William  Howe.    The  entertainment  much  fidelity.    See  Judaism  — T/irr  Talmud. 

was    given   at   the    country    home  of   Thomas  Mirioncs,   me-s5.fi'n«a,   Argentine   Repub- 

Wharton  and  comprised  a  dinner,  dancing,  a  ij^^  g  territory  bounded  on  the  north  by  BraziL 

regatta,  mock  tournaments  and  various  games.  „„  ^^,^  ^^gj  i,y  ,j,e  rivers  San  Antonio  and  Pepin 

Major   Andre    was   prominent   in   planmng   the  „^   Pepiri-Guazu,   separating  it  from   Brazil,  on 

entertainment.  the  south  by  Brazil,  and  on  the  west  by  the  prov- 

Hisdemeanor,  in  law,  any  offenee  below  ince  of  Corrientes  and  I'araguay.    Area,  11,282 

felony;    the  least  offense  by  English   common  square  miles.     Three  low  mountain  chains  ra- 

law.    In  the  United  States,  the  different  States  diate  from  the  centre,  and  the  greater  portion  of 

vary  widdj"  in  defining  misdemeanor,  so  that  tlie   surface  is  covered   with   forest,  producing 

what  is   m*isdemeanor   in  one  State  may  be  in-  building    and     dye-woods,     oranges,     medicinal 

dictable  felony  in  another.     Among  the  offenses  herbs,   and   the   yt-rba   matf.      Maize   is   largely 

commonly  classed   under  this   heading   are  ma-  grown  and  sugarcane  to  some  extent,  and  sev- 

licious  mischief,  assault  and  battery,  etc, ;  crim-  eral  sugar-mills  are  in  operation.     Posadas,  the 

inal  proceeding  on  such  charges  may  be  dropped,  capital,  on  the  Parana  was  founded  in  1865,    The 

in  many  States,  if  the  injured  party  acknowledge  terrilnry  has  a  population  of  4,000. 

satUfacti;^  which  suggests  a  disiinction  between  Miakolcx,  mish'kolts.  Hungary,  capiul  of 

felony.    The  historic  line  between   he  two  classes  ,^^   ^^^j^^^  '^j    3^^^^    •       ^^^   northeast   oi 

of  offenses  was  based  on  the  outcome  of  con-  ^^^^^      ^^  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in 

viction;  m  the  case  of  felony  the  convicted  pei-  ^^^  cuhivation  of  cereals  and  the  vine,  Tn/ there 

son   forfeited  his  property,  real   and   personal,  ;,   ^^   important  trade  in  wine,  corn,   leather. 

If  the  felony  was  capital,  personal  only  if  the  .(one,  etc.    Among  the  churches  is  a  Gothic  om 

felony   was   not   capital.     But   no   forfeiture  of  ^^  y^^       jj,  century,  and  it  has  also  a  fine  hoS- 

property    ensued    upon    conviction    for    misde-  jj^i     ^^^^^j,,    gyn,na<,ia    and    other    educational 


nuBcno.  ine-a«'nd,  Capc,  Italy,  a  promon-  ••-        „             ,  ■          ■       , 

loryTTnSg  ,ta  »«;  sidrif  th/ B./of  Po,-  ,,  "™""?'f"* ""n;     "  ^.''"'•.    "'     "* 

imli    (aMi.nl  Cima).  lO  miln  mih»est  of  "hnt"  verbal  or  lac.t.  tmdmj   lo  crean  or 

Kapta.    Oo  «  art  ihe  niina  of  ita  anciam  cily  ""Oj!  '    >''"   ™pruBor   on  anothor,   sue* 

ol  MiKnom,  destroyed  b,  the  Saraeeni  S50  ».»,  Uut  by  ictitig  upon  thii  mpre»ioti  he  is  111- 

«hieh  Augustus  made  one  of  the  prindp.1  naval  J°"g-    M»rejrae»lation  f>ll?  "nder  two  heafe 

stations  Stbe  Romans.  deliberate  uidunmtt.ng     Deliberate  imsrepre- 

,,,                     -         .,  ,       ,.    ..          -.  sentation  is  either  deceit  Cq.v.)  or  fraud  (q.v.l. 

Mherere.       nilz_^r«  rJ       (Latin,       "have  u„^i„i„g    nii,„prejentati™    is    legal    miiake 

tnerc7»),  the  name  hy  which  the  50th  p.alm  in  (,,)    ,„j  |,,  „,ainient  by  the  law   depends 


the  Vulgate  (or  Uiin  venio")"  H"™.  <!"-  largely  on  circumstances,  but  Is  unfortunately 

repKmding  to  the  sist  of  the  English  version  ,„„Vuch  inHuenced  by  the  prhiciple  that  ■igno' 

The  Mutrer.  forms  part  of  certam  liturgies,  and  „„,  j^  „„  encuse,"  whiih  should  strictly  be 

various  great  composers  have  taken  it  as  a  sob-  confined  lo  the  application  soggested  by  its  orig- 

£ous         """"'  °'  *"'*"  "  P""""'**  Inal  form,  «ignoilnce  of  the  law"    (i..). 

«;„^„, ^M.    utiu.4,.»«4^'   .  „,— Mta'aal  (Latin  miisate,  from  mUta,  mass), 

Mismcofdij,  or  HlMrifotde,  a  narrow-  ,j  j  ^  ^^  ^  contains  the  prayers,  rubrics^ 
Naded  Italian  dagger  used  m  givmg  the  rjuf  aMiphons,  etc,  of  the  mas..  It  wis  fimied  by 
dt  g,,,e  or  fhnshmg  stroke  to  a  wounded  fo^  comprising  in  one  volume  the  separate  books 
Also  the  name  of  a  society  in  Florence,  founded  tn—prW  TispH  in  Hifferpm  nan.  of  the  service 
in  the  rath  century  who  tend  the  p«>r  sick,  carry  Smel?,V"e"orTtoSum  'M^ariir^V^^^^^ 
"^J'Tu  "i  a^"''"-"".*"' d'^^fse  to  the  hospitals,  uHum,  Antiphonarium/ the  Canon,  ett.,  forthe 
and  the  dead  lo  their  bunal.  convenience  of  the  priest.  Variations  and  cor- 
Hishna,  mish  na,  the  first  part  or  text  of  ruptioils  in  the  course  of  time  crept  into  the  text 
the  Talmud,  the  second  part  or  Gamara  (supple-  of  the  Missal,  and  the  Council  of  Trent  aug- 
ment) consisting  of  a  commentary  on  or  elucida-  gcsted  a  revision  of  it.  This  was  accordingly 
tion  of  the  Miyina,  which  consists  of  oral  tra-  accomplished  by  order  of  Pius  V.  (1570),  who 
ditions  and  glosses  on  the  Pentateuch,  made  in  reqiiired  the  new  Missal  to  be  used  by  the  whole 
Galilee  by  the  Rabbi  Jehudah  or  Judah  Hakko-  church,  with  the  exception  of  those  societies 
desh,  who  completed  the  work  220  a.d.  A  com-  which  tor  more  than  two  centuries  had  followed 
mentary  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  extreme  another  ritual.  Subsequent  revistons  ma*  under 
terseness  and  conciseness  of  style  with  which  Pope  Oement  VIII.  (1604)  and  Urban  VIII. 
the  Mishna  is  composed.  It  is  written  in  Hebrew,  { 1634)  extended  little  beyond  alterations  of  sin- 
but  it  contains  a  number  of  Greek,  latin,  and  gle  expressions,  and  (he  addition  of  new  masses. 
Aramaic  words,  which  had  become  naturalized  In  Ihe  ancient  and  medieval  church  there  were 
in  the  Hebrew,  and  hears  traces  also  of  Aramaic  many  varieties  of  Missal  having  only  a  local 
idiom.  The  traditions  set  down  in  the  Mishna  use.  Thus,  in  England  there  were  missals  of 
were  held  by  the  Pharisees  to  be  of  equal  the  Sarum  use,  Hereford  use,  Lincoln  use.  Ban- 
authority  with  the  written  law  of  Moses,  and  gor  use.  etc.  There  are  abo  missals  of  ihe 
were  supposed  lo  constitute  an  oral  law  de-  Greek  Church,  the  Church  of  the  Maronites,  and 
livered  to  Mo.ses  by  God  and  by  Moses  delivered  other  Christian  sects.  The  earliest  printed  mis- 
lo  Joshua,  by  Joshua  to  the  eiders,  by  the  elders  sal  is  the  'Mis.sale  per  totius  Anni  Circulum 
to  the  prophets,  and  by  the  prophets  to  tlie  More  Ambrosiano  compositum'  (Milan.  1473, 
Tien  of  the  Great  Synagogue.  Such  is  the  stale-  folio),  which  was  followed  by  the  'Missale 
nient  of  the  Mishna  itself,  which  the  Pharisees  secundum  Consuctudinem  Romaiue  Curiae' 
accepted.    The  Sadducees,  however,  rejected  this  (Rome,  147.^), 
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MISSION  INDIANS— MISSIONS 

Himoa  Indian^  a  general  narae  given  th«  the  first),  and  the  whole  Bible  in  1701.    It  has 

ludiaiia  of  southern  CaUfomia  who  in  the  iSth  also  maititaiitcd  a  Malay  Protestant  Church  in 

century  were  christianized  by  the  Spanish  Prait*  Java,  the  I.faluccas  and  Celebes,  which  now  has 

cisian  missionaries.     The  Mission  Indians  were  about   400   :  .inisters   and   250^x10   adherents,   of 

originally  of  many  tribal   families  and  dialects,  whom  probably  one  half  are  descendants  of  the 

but  chief  among  them  were  tlic  Vumas  and  the  I7tb    century    converts,     A    similar    state    mis- 

Shoshones.     Father  Junipero   Scrra    (q.v.)    and  sionary   enterprise   undertaken   by   a    Protestant 

the   other   friars   who   followed    him   succeeded  Government  of  Europe  was  the  Danish  missioa 

in  gathering  the  Indians  into  communities,  mis-  t-^  South  India,  founded  by  King  Frnlerick  IV. 

■ion   houses   and  chapels   were   built  and   vine-  of  Denmark  in  1706.     The  king  sent  out  as  the 

yards  planted.     The  work  began  about  1776  and  first    missionaries    to     Tranquebar,     Ziegcnbalg 

continued  successfully  until  1831.    In  this  latter  and  Flutschau,  Germans  from  Francke's  school 

jfear  they  numbered   19,000,  but  with  the  over-  at   Halle.     Other  Germans  from  the  same  sur- 

tbrow  of  the  Spanish  power  by  the  Mexicans  a  roimdings   followed,   notably    Schuitze  and   his 

period    of    confiscation    and    deslrut:lion    began,  later   associate    Schwartz,   making   this    Danish 

which  continued  to  1840.     The  friars  were  ban-  mission  the  first  serious   Protestant  mission  in 

isfaed,  the  missioa  abandoned  and  the  Indians  India.     Ziegenbalg  translated  the   New  Testa- 

driven  back  to  the  deserts  and  the  mountains,  tnent  into  Tamil   (the  third  of  modem  tranala' 

Under   the   American   rule   in   California,   both  tions  of   Scripture  into  heathen  language),  and 

Indians  and  missions  were  neglected  until  after  before  the  end   of  the   century   from  30,000  to 

the  Civil  War,  when  the  government  took  steps  50,000   Tamils   had  become   Christians. 

to  care  for  the  unfortunate  natives.     They  now  Another  mission  maintained  by  Frederick  IV. 

occupy  about  30  small  reservations,  which  in  the  of  Denmark  was  that  commenced  by  Hans  Egede 

i^gregate  contain.  180,000  acres.     The  remaining  in  Greenland  in  1721,  and  later  transferred  to  the 

Indians   number  about   2,6cX).     They   are  partly  care   of   the   Danish   Missionary   Society.    This 

civilized  and  fairly  industrious.     Within   recent  mission  Christianized  the  whole  Eskimo  popu- 

years  an  organization  in  Los  Angeles  has  been  lation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Danish  trading  sta- 

endeavoring  to  rebuild  the  ruined  missions  and  tions. 

preserve    them    in    remembrance   of    a    historic  The    British   Government   showed   a   similar 

pasL  sense  of  responsibility   for  missionary   work   tn 

Chattanooga,  f?  colonies,  and  the  duty  of  preaching  to  the 
North  American  Indians  was  laid  down  in  the 
charters  of  Virginia  (1584)  and  Massachusetti 
(1638).  Parliament  even  went  so  far  as  to  con- 
sider in  1648  the  endowment  of  a  state  foreign 

Missiona,    Protestant    Foreign.     Foreign  missionary  enterprise.     It  voted  a  grant  in  aid 

missions  were  not  seriously  underUken  by  Prot-  of  the  •Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 

estants  until  more  than  a»  years  afwr  the  Ref-  pel  in  New  England,"  formed  in  1640  and  still 

ormation.     This  curious  fact  is  sufficiently  ex-  exiscii«  under  the  name  of  the  New  England 

plained  by  the  circumstance  that  the  reformers  Company,  which  educates  Indians  in  Canada  with 

were  involved  at  the  outset  in  a  struggle,  not  the   revenues  of  the  ancient  government  grant. 

only  for  liberty  but  for  life  itself ;  that  Christen-  John   Eliot  of  Roxbury,   Thomas   Maybew   of 

dom  did  not  yet  control  the  whole  of  Europe;  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  others  through  this  kot- 

an  aggressive  Mohammedan  power  with  its  foot  cmment  solicitude  received  state  support  in  flwir 

in  Hungary  and  its  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean  missionary  work  for  Indians.    The  British  East 

being  still  active  in  its  purpose  of  conquest;  and  India  Company,  moreover,  was  required  by  its 

that  the  Slate  alone  commanded  resources  i»ffi-  charter  in  1698  to  maintain  riiaplains  at  its  sta- 

cient  for  enterprises  of  any  kind  in  remote  re-  tions,  and   to   mstruct  its   Hindu   servants  in 

gions  like  the  Indies,  Africa,  or  America.    These  Christian  doctrine. 

circumstances  of  life,  in  Europe  in  the  l6th  cen-  All  of  these  state  enterprises  in   the  line  of 

tury  materially  lessen  the  importance  of  the  ques-  foreign  Protestant  missions  were  uncertain  in 

tion  whether  Luther  and  his  followers  did  or  did  method  and  precarious  in  stability.  They  served, 

not  see  that  a  Christian  Church  must  die  which  at  least,  to  show  tiie  possibility  of  prosecuting 

"  ""'  •"■■'vely  missionary  in  principle.  missions   in  the   colonies,   and   were   sltfliciently 


ms.   perhaps  nat-     barren  to  suggest  the  formation  of  those  voiim- 
unless  we  reckon    taiy  societies  for     '    " 


e  state  enteiprises,  unless  we  reckon  taiy  societies  lor  missionary  effort  which  proved 

an  a  mission  the  single  effort  of  Helling  (1634)  to  be  the  efiectire  form  in  which  the  missionary 

in  Abyssinia,  which  ended  with  hb  murder  ao  idea  among  Protestants  was  to  express  itself, 

years  later.    In  1556  the  Council  of  Geneva  sent  Unsatisfactory    religious    conditions    in    the 

missionaries  to  Brazil  with  Coligny's  colony,  who  East  India  Company's  trading  posts  led  in  i6q8 

perished  with  the  colonists.    In  1635  the  Duke  of  to  the  organization  of  the  "Society  for  the  Pro- 

Gotha   sent   a   mission   to    Persia,   and   in    1663  motion  of  Christian  Knowledge.*  with  the  pur- 

again  a  mission  to  Abyssinia;  both  unpractical  pose    of    providing    books    and     schools    for 

embassies  were  qnickly  forgotten.    The  Dutch  neglected  English  communities,  and  in  1701  to 

Government,    after    gaining    possession    of    the  the  appearance  of  the  "Society  for  the  Propaga- 

East-Indian  archipelago  in  160a,  made  a  serious  tion  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,"  intended 

effort  to  Christianize  the  Malays,  and  the  people  to  provide  for  the  religious  culture  of  English- 

of  Ceylon  and  of  Formosa,  producing  permanent  men   residing  in   foreign   lands.     Both  of  these 

results  in  Java  and  the  adjacent  islands  of  the  socieries  were  directed   by  the  Church  of  Eng- 

East  Indian  Archipelago  only.    The  Dutch  Gov-  land,    although   voluntary   in    form   and   in   the 

emment  published  in   1685  the  New  Testament  sources  of  their  revenues.    Neither  of  them  were 

in   Malay    (the  second  of  modern  translations  Foreign  Missionary  Societies.    But  the  first  now 

of    Scripture   into   heathen    languages;    Eliot's  publishes  books  in  Oriental  languages,  and  it 

translation  into   Mohican   in    1663  having   been  saved  the  Danish  i^ission  in  South  India  from 
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MISSIONS 

djring  with  its  royal  founder,  and  supported  it  missionaries.  There  is  no  space  here  to  describe 
daring  a  century,  until  it  was  taken  over  by  the  the  marvelous  activities  of  Carey  and  his  asso' 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  GospeL  This  ciates  Marshman,  Ward,  and  others,  at  die 
latter  Society,  too,  has  gradually  talcen  up  the  Danish  trading  post  of  Serampur  near  Calcutta, 
work  of  evangelizing  pagans  until  now  it  has  where  they  were  given  asylum  whoi  the  East 
about  TOO  missionaries  in  India,  China,  Japan,  India  Company  refused  to  tolerate  their  pres- 
Malaysia,  Africa,  and  the  West  Indies,  with  ence  in  its  territories.  The  great  school  build- 
nearly  3,500  native  cler^  and  laymen  in  the  ings  which  these  missionaries  erected  at  Serara- 
various  departments  of  its  work.  These  two  pore  stand  to-day,  and  their  press  added  to  the 
societies  then,  founded  about  the  beginning  of  then  slender  stock  of  Bible  tnnsiations,  passabl7 
the  18th  century,  may  be  considered  as  the  pio-  good  versions  of  Scripture  in  34  Oriental  lan- 
neers  oE  the  voluntary  foreign  missionary  socie-  guages  and  dialects.  The  Baptist  Missionary 
ties  of  Protestant  Christendom.  Society  has  about  400  missionaries  and  2jao 

It  was  not  until  the  igth  century  was  about  aative  preachers  and  teachers  in  India,,  Ceylim, 
to  dawn,  however,  that  a  general  movement  China,  Africa,  and  the  West  Indies, 
toward  Missionary  enterprises  began  among  This  example  was  contagious.  In  1795  *Tbe 
Protestants  in  Europe  and  America.  This  move-  Missionary  Society'  was  formed  in  London  by 
ment  grew  out  of  that  revival  of  personal  relig-  the  union  of  notable  men  of  four  different  de- 
ion  in  the  i8ch  century  which  was  fostered  by  nominations.  Its  name  was  afterward  changed 
the  writings  of  Spener  and  Francke,  the  Pietists  to  "The  London  Missionary  Society.'  It  is  now 
of  Halle,  and  by  the  devoted  lives  of  men  like  substantially  com^sed  of  Independents  (Con- 
David  Brainerd  of  Connecticut,  and  Zinzendorf,  gregationalists)  aione,  and  has  about  325  mis- 
tbe  patron  and  leader  of  the  Moravians,  and  sionaries  and  7,ocx>  native  preachers  and  teachers, 
was  stimulated  by  the  exhortations  of  Whitefield,  in  Polynesia,  New  Guinea,  Madagascar,  Africa, 
the  Wesleys,  and  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  by  die  India,  and  China.  In  1796  two  similar  societies 
example  of  the  'Unity  of  Brethren"  {Unilat  were  formed  in  Scotland  which  at  first  aided 
Fratnim  or  Britder  Unitdl)  as  the  Moravians  the  London  Society,  but  later  took  up  independ- 
call  themselves.  The  Moravians,  not  as  a  church  ent  work  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  South 
that  begs  men  to  volunteer,  but  as  a  community  Africa,  and  finally  (1824)  became  merged  in  the 
in  which  every  member  has  equal  interest  in  Church  of  Scotland  Foreign  Missionary 
the  missionary  idea,  were  the  first  decided  cham-  Committee,  of  which  a  later  (1843)  offshoot  was 
pions  of  Protestant  Missions.  They  held  it  what  has  now  become  the  Foreign  Missionary 
the  duty  of  all  Christians  to  tell  men  what  bene-  Society  of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
fits  they  have  received  from  Jesus  Christ.  They  The  Church  of  Scotland  Foreign  Missionary 
established  missions  between  1732  and  1770  in  Committee  now  has  about  300  missionaries  and 
the  West  Indies,  in  Greenland,  in  the  Indian  600  native  workers,  and  the  United  Free  Church 
settlements  of  North  America,  among  the  Hot-  has  500  missionaries  and  3,000  native  preachers 
tentots  of  South  Africa,  and  in  Labrador.  They  and  teachers  in  India,  China,  Africa,  Arabia, 
now  support  more  than  30a  missionaries  and  the  New  Hebrides,  Manchuria,  and  the  West 
1,800  native  preachers  and  teachers  in  their  Indies.  The  same  impulse  led  in  1797  to  the  for- 
T»rious  mission  fields  which  include,  besides  mation  in  Holland  of  the  Netherlands  Missionary 
those  already  named,  Alaska,  Australia,  and  the  Society.  This  was  first  an  auxiliary  of  the  Lon- 
border  lands  of  Tibet  The  English  Wesleyans  don  Missionary  Society  but  soon  undertook  in- 
shouid  also  be  reckoned  with  the  Moravians  as  dependent  work.  In  igog  it  had  30  missionaries 
having  taken  up  missions  in  advance  of  the  gen-  and  75  native  workers  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 
eral  movement  of  the  Protestant  churches.  The  same  conviction  of  responsibility  together 
They  did  not  formally  organize  the  Wcsleyan  with  realisation  of  the  extent  and  condition  of 
Methodist  Missionary  Society  until  1814.  But  the  heathen  world  led  in  1797  to  the  organiza- 
in  1779  they  employed  missionaries  among  the  tion  in  London  of  36  men  belonging  to  the 
North  American  Indians,  and  in  1786  they  began  Church  of  England  as  the  "^Society  for  Missions 
an  impor»,ant  work  among  the  slaves  of  the  West  to  Africa  and  the  East*  This  name  later  gave 
Indies.  The  Society  now  has  380  missionaries,  place  to  the  familiar  one  of  the  "Church  Mis- 
and  3,634  native  workers  and  teachers  in  India,  sionary  Society.*  Among  its  founders  were 
Ceyton,  South  Africa,  China,  Polynesia  and  the  William  Wilberforee,  Henry  Venn  and  Chariel 
West  Indiei.  Simeon ;  but  the  Church  of  England  gave  the 

Before  this  extension  of  Wesleyan  Missions  Society   no    encouragement   until    the   successes 

took  place  a  surprising  outburst  of  zeal  for  the  of  nearly  50  years  compelled  recognition.    Hence 

missionary  idea  appeared  almost  simultaneously  the  first  missionaries  of  this  Society  were  com- 

in   England,   in   the   United   States   and   on  the  monly  Germans ;   for  the  most  part  men  of  the 

continent  of  Europe.    It  was  a  revolution,  since  highest  ability  and  attainments.     The  fields  of 

formalism   had  made  the    Protesta.it  churches  the  Church  Missionary  Society  are  India,  Ceylon, 

almost  forget  that  to  be  a  Christian   means  to  China,  Japan,  Africa,   Mauritius,  New  Zealand, 

be  always  in   some  sense  a  missionary.     The  Persia,    Palestine,    Eg^pt,   the   Sudan    and,  the 

-"- ■-'■-  '—' *  '*•"  — ■ — -"'  ■'"  Arctic   regions  of  British   North  America.     ^' 


,..„...  —  — -   -.. .      .  t  of  iso-     now  has   about    1,500  missionaries   and   10,000 

lated  individuals,  from  whom  the  Church  did  not     native  preachers  and  teachers. 


expect    initiative    and    whom    it    sometimes    re-  Missionary  enterprises  next  began  to  spring 

garded  as  unsteady  enthusiasts.     Wijliam  Carey,  up  in  Germany  and  in  America,     The  marked 

■  cobbler   and   a   Baptist   minister   in   England,  characteristic   of   the   movement   in    every   case 

made  the  first  move  in   1786  and  was  frowned  was  the  same  profound  conviction  of  individuals, 

down  by  his  elders.      But   in   1793   his   earnest  commonly  not  officials  of  the  churches  to  which 

conviction  carried  the  day;  twelve  men  united  to  they  belonged.    Three  students  of  Williams  Crf-, 

form  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  (England),  lege  in    Massachusetts   furnished  the   initiative' 

and  Carey  and  Thomas  wentto  India  as  its  first  that  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  "Amer- 


MISSIONS 

ican  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Ford^  Mia-  (1834),  designed  at  first  mereljr  to  aid  existinc 
sions*  in  1810.  This  was  at  first  an  interde-  enterprises,  but  quickly  beEinnins  to  send  out 
nominational  Society.  Its  first  missionaries,  missionaries  of  its  own.  In  1909  it  had  150 
Newell,  Judson,  Hall,  Rice,'  and  Nott,  were  sent  missionaries,  men  and  women,  and  i.ooo  native 
to  India  and  were  ordered  out  of  the  country  by  workers,  in  Senegambia  and  the  Barotse  and 
the  East  India  Company  the  moment  they  Basuto  regions  of  Africa.  With  the  develop- 
landed.  Judson  and  Rice  took  refuge  with  the  ment  of  French  colonial  expansion  it  has  also 
English  Baptists  at  Serampur,  while  the  others  taJcen  the  place  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  lodgment  at  Bombay  ciely's  missionaries  in  Tahiti  and  in  parts  of 
and  in  Ceylon.  The  fields  of  this  Society  in  Madagascar,  and  of  American  missionaries  in 
1903  were  India,  China,  Japan,  Ceylon,  Africa,  the  French  Kongo  region.  Protestant  mission- 
Turke^,  and  Micronesia,  and  it  had  544  mis-  ary  societies  in  Denmark, '  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
sionaries  and  3,581  native  preachers  and  teachers.  Fmland  sprang  later  from  the  same  causes  and 
After  40  years  of  existence  as  an  interdenom-  are  doing  good  work  in  Africa,  India,  China, 
inational  Society,  it  handed  over  its  missions  in  Chinese  Turkestan,  and  Madagascar. 
Persia,  Syria,  and  the  Gabun  region  of  West  The  same  spiritual  awakening  of  widespread 
Africa  to  the  Presbyterians,  and  part  of  its  field  eflfects  gave  rise  also  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
in  South  India  lo  the  American  Reformed  Bible  Society  (1804),  the  American  Bible  Society 
(Dutch)  Church,  and  has  become  substantially  (1816),  the  Netherlands  Bible  Society,  the  Reli- 
a  Congregationalist  body.  Judson  and  Rice  of  gious  Tract  Society  of  London  (1799),  and  the 
the  earliest  missionaries  of  this  Society  decided  American  Tract  Society  of  New  York  (1820). 
on  arriving  in  India  that  they  would  prefer  to  The  Bible  Societies  do  true  foreign  missionary 
serve  under  a  Baptist  organization  and  this  de-  work  in  publishing  the  Scriptures  as  soon  as 
dsion  led  to  the  formation  in  1S14  of  what  is  missionaries  have  translated  them  into  the  lan- 
now  the  'American  Baptist  Missionary  Union'  gua^es  of  non-Christian  peoples,  and  in  dis* 
of  Boston.  Burma  was  the  field  selected  for  its  seminating  the  Scriptures  in  these  languages. 
first  efforts  and  the  heroic  work  of  Adoniram  Some  400  modem  translations  have  been  pub- 
Judson  in  that  land  made  his  name  great  lished.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
among  modern  Protestant  missionaries.  The  in  1909  had  30  agents  employed  in  non-Christian 
"A.  B,  M,  U."  had  600  missionaries  in  1909  and  lands  with  1,500  native  colporteurs  and  Bible 
4,000  native  workers  in  Burma,  Slam,  Assam,  women,  and  its  total  issues  (at  home  and 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Africa.  abroad)  of  Bibles,  New  Testaments  and  lesser 

Meantime,  in  Germany,  Jannicke  of  Berlm,  parts  of  Scripture  amounted  to  6^00,000  copies. 
whose  brother  was  a  missionary  of  the  "Danish  The  American  Bible  Society  has  20  agent,  600 
Halle*  band  in  South  India,  opened  a  Mission-  native  colporteurs  in  mission  fields,  and  issued 
ary  Training  School  at  Berlin  in  1800.  This  in  1909  some  2,100,000  copies.  The  Scottish 
school  during  the  next  25  years  furnished  about  National  Bible  Society  issued  in  the  same  year 
80  missionaries  to  the  service  of  the  English  700,000  copies,  besides  joining  with  the  first 
and  Dutch  Societies,  and  served  to  arouse  in-  named  Societies  in  providing  finances  for  trant- 
terest  in  Missions  among  the  Germans.  Its  lating  and  publishing  the  Bible  in  various  Ian- 
influence  led  in  1815  to  the  establishment  of  a  guages. 

Missionary  Training  Institute  at  Basel  in  Ger~  The  Tract  Societies  aid  missions  in  a  similar 

man  Switzerland.    The  latter  institute  furnished  manner;  providing  funds  for  the  publication  of. 

many  admirable  men  to  the  service  of  other  so-  imdenominational  Christian  literature  in  the  lan- 

cieties  and  in  1822  began  to  send  out  mission-  guages  of  non-Christian  peoples.    The  Religious 

aries  of  its  own.    The  fields  of  the  Basel  Mis-  Tract  Society  of  London  at  its  Centennial  An- 

sionary  Society  are  in  India,  China,  and  Africa  niversary  was  able  to  report  that  it  had  given  for 

and   graduates   of   its    Institute   are   pastors   OT  this  purpose  to  English  and  American  Foreign 

Protestant  churches  in  Turkey.    It  now  has  in  Missions  aid  equivalent  to  $100  per  day  during 

the  field  about  400  missionaries  and  1,800  native  the  whole  period  of  its  existence, 
workers.  In  the  second  quarter  of  the  19th  century 

In    1824,    10  strong   men    in   the    Lutheran  the  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and 

Church,  among  whom  were  Neander  and  Tho-  the  American   Presbyterian  Church  began  their 

luck,    formed    the    Berlin    Missionary    Society ;  missionary   work  in   foreign  lands.     Almost  al( 

beginning  operations,  according  to  the  wise  con-  denominations  in  the  United  States  and  in  Great 

tinental  practice,  by  opening  a  Training  School  Britain  now  have  Foreign  Missionary  organiza- 

ior  missionaries.    It  began  to  send  out  mftsion-  tions  of  their  own,  and  since  the  middle  of  the 

aries   in   1834  and   now   carries   on   missions   in  century   the   British   colonies   in   Canada,   India. 

Africa  and  China.   Its  working  force  in  the  field  Australia,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand  and  the 

now  consists  of  about  150  missionaries  (wives  West   Indies,  and   to   some   extent  the  Dutch 

of   missionaries  not  counted)   and   1,000  native  colony    in    Java,    have    begun    foreign    mission 

preachers  and  teachers.     Other  Missionary  So-  enterprises   of   their   own.      Interdenominational 

dcties   sprang  up   in   Germany  during  the  first  and  mtemationa!   Missionary  Societies,  like  the 

quarter  of  the  19th  century,  at  first  as  auxiliaries  China  Inland  Mission,  the  North  Africa  Mission, 

to   existing  boards.     Several   of  them,   like  the  the  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance  and  other 

Gossner  Society,  the  Hermannsburg,  the  Rhen-  bodies  of  greater  or  less  importance  have  been 

ish,  the  Leipzig,  the  North   German,  and  the  formed  to  carry  on  missionary  enterprises  by 

Breklum    Society    developed    into    independent  methods   more    free   frocn    machinery   than   the 

existence,  and  these  together   had  510  mission-  older  Societies  sometimes  seem  to  require.    The 

aries  in  1909  with  3,500  native  preachers  and  total  number  of  Protestant  Missionary  Societies 

teachers  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Africa,  India,  now    existing    is    difficult    to    ascertain    with 

China,  and  Australia.  accuracy.    It  probably  exceeds  500.    According 

The  same  period  saw  the  formation  in  Fratice  to  Beach  ('Geography  and  Atlas  of  Foreign  Mi*;- 

of   the    Paris    Evangelical    Missionary    Society  sions')   (1902),  these  Societies  employed  lofiij 
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s  of  ioth  sexes  and  75,281  assistants 
who  are  native  in  tJie  regions  where  they  work. 

Three  points  are  especially  noteworthy,  in 
the  history  of  the  development  of  these  Mis- 
sionary Societies,  as  each  marking  an  epoch  of 
expansion  in  the  scope  of  Protestant  Missions. 
These  are:  (i)  The  adoption  ol  education  a?  a 
missionary  agency;  (2)  The  general  adoption 
by  women  of  mission  work  for  womankind; 
(3)    The  establishment  of  medical  missions. 

I.  Education. —  The  aim  of  Foreign  Missions 
is  to  tell  of  Jesus  Christ  to  those  who  do  not 
know  Him.  The  aim  is  to  lead  them  to  sur- 
render self-will  to  the  control  of  Jesus  Oirist 
so  completely  that  converts  shall  be  true  Chris- 
tians, wiio,  if  the  missionary  leaves  to-morrow, 
will  stand  immovable  in  their  devotion  and  their 
impulse  to  teach  others  the  truth  that  has  bene- 
fitted themselves.  At  the  outset  the  task  seemed 
simple  enough.  To  preach  and  preach  again  was 
all  that  was  necessary.  As  a  result  of  the  first 
half  century  of  experience,  the  discovery  was 
made  that  common  schools  are  essential  in  all 
missions  which  urge  the  reading  of  the  Bible. 
Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Duff,  a  missionary  from 
Scotland  who  has  left  ineffaceable  marks  upon 
India,  was  a  leader  in  championing  the  thesis 
Uiat  education  in  all  grades  is  also  a  legitimate 
and  essentia!  department  of  missionary  effort. 
This  principle  is  now  established  with  all  that 
it  means  of  genera!  enlightenment  for  backward 
races,  and  in  igog  there  were  in  the  Protestant 
missions  throughout  the  world  nearly  30,000 
educational  establishments  of  all  grades  from 
kindergarten  to  university,  attended  by  about 
1,500,000  youug  pcfple  of  every  form  of  reli- 
gious belief. 

'2.  Woman's  Work. —  As  early  as  1825  mis- 
sionaries undertook  the  education  of  girls  in 
India.  Africa.  Turkey  and  elsewhere.  In  1835 
a  Woman's  Missionary  Society  was  formed  at 
Berlin,  Germany,  for  the  instruction  of  women 
in  the  East;  and  later  schools  for  girts  were 
opened  in  several  non-Christian  lands  by  dif- 
ferent missionary  societies.  It  was  not  until 
1S60  (hat  (he  women  of  Christian  lands  began 
to  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  Begin- 
ning with  the  Woman's  Union  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  New  York  (i860),  mission  boards  of 
women  were  oi^anized  in  almost  all  the  Prot- 
estant dcnominalions  of  Great  Britain,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States.  These  missionary  so- 
cieties of  women  are  for  the  most  part  closely 
allied  to  the  general  missionary  boards  of  the 
denominations  to  which  they  belong,  but  they 
send  out  women  as  missionaries  and  have  pro- 
duced another  vast  extension  of  the  scope  of 
the  missionary  enterprise.  Tlie  impossibility  of 
carrying  on  successful  missions  without  women 
■    ■        ■  in  and  instruct  their  own  sex  is 


now  fully  recognised.  There  were  in  !(»!)  ab«Mtt 

g.ooo  unmarried  women  wotlring  as  missionaries 
fn  all  parts  of  the  non-Christian  world.  No 
mission  field  is  so  dangerous  or  so  repellent  in 
its  barbarism  as  to  be  denied  the  ministering 
service  of  devoted  women  of  Christendom. 

3.  Medieal  Missions. —  The  science  of  mis- 
sions has  grown  out  of  experience.  At  the  out- 
set physicians  were  sent  to  the  missions  with 
the  primary  duty  of  caring  for  the  health  of 
missionaries.  They  could  not,  however,  fail  to 
use  their  knowledge  for  the  relief  of  suffering 
in  lands  where  surgery  was  unknown  and  the 
art  of  medicine  parodied  by  natives.  In  1841 
the  "Edinburgh  Medical  Missionary  Society'  was 
formed  to  increase  the  number  of  such  physi- 
cians. It  was  not  until  about  iffis  that  the 
Medical  Mission  was  fairly  established  as  a  rec- 
ognized channel  of  missionary  influence.  Since 
that  time  the  number  of  missionary  pliysicians, 
both   men  and  women,  and  of  missionary  hos- 

S'tals  and  dispensaries  has  increased  every  year. 
!ach  in  his  "Atlas  of  Protestant  Missions' 
(1902)  gives  S98  as  the  number  of  such  hospitals 
and  dispensaries  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Oceania,  and 
the  number  of  patients  who  receive  treatment 
each  year  is  more  than  2,500,000.  The  enormous 
broadening  of  the  influence  of  Foreign  Missions 
need  not  be  emphasized  which  results  from  their 
entering  upon  the  training  of  children,  the  en- 
lightenment of  women  in  the  seclusion  of  the 
home,  and  the  healing  of  the  sick  who  without 
this  ministration  would  suffer  and  die. 

Results  of  Foreign  Missions, —  Nothing  like 
full  statistical  tables  of  these  nun 
ary  societies  would  be  possible  v 
more  and  more  the  various  der 
gard  all  missionary  enterprises  as  essentially 
one.  Fifty  years  ago  (he  missionaries  of  differ- 
ent denominations  in  India  began  a  practice  of 
holding  conferences  together  to  plan  for  (he 
more  effective  prosecution  of  tlie  common  work. 
Such  conferences  of  missionaries  are  now  held 
regularly  in  India,  China  and  Japan.  More  than 
this,  the  missionary  societies  of  Europe  and 
America  have  adopted  the  same  plan.  General 
conferences  of  the  societies  have  been  held  with 
great  mutual  advantage,  the  most  notable  of 
these  being  the  Conference  of  London  in  1888 
and  the  Ecumenical  Conference  of  New  York 
in  1900.  The  German  missionary  societies  con- 
fer together  each  year,  and  so  do  the  secretaries 
of  (he  British  societies.  So  do  those  of  some  40 
societies  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
result  is  steady  advance  toward  a  more  econom- 
ical management  of  all  missions,  marked  diminu- 
tion of  possible  friction  between  different  de- 
nominations, and  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  work 
that  each  denominational  society  is  undertaking. 
The  following  statistics,  which  aim  to  cover  the 
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woric  in  non-Giristian  lands  of  all  mtssianaty  so-  endowing  illiterate  languages  with  alphabets  and 

cietics,  are  compiled  in  the  main  from  Beach's  the  beginnings  of  a  literature,  and  in  teaching 

"Adas'  (1902)  with  some  later  additions.  people*  to  be  producers  who  Have  been  mere 

Figures  are  proverbially  uncertain  agents  for  parasites,   living  by  the   sword   on  the  industry 

setting  forth  facts.     In  the  statistical  tables  of  of  others.    Mnch  might  be  added  on  the  indirect 

missions  the  enormons  areas   from   which   they  inflnenee  of  missions  in  adding  great  areas,  as  in 

have  to  be  gathered  ensure  that  before  they  can  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,   and  m  Africa  to  the 

be   collated   and   put   in   print   (hey   are   already  fields  of  the  world's  commerce  and  in  producing 

Stale.    Leaving  this  out  of  account  there  remains  a  general  moral  and  intellectual  uplift  as  in  India 

the  need  to  caution  in  deductions  based  on  mere  and   China   of  peoples   who    have   not   accepted 

figures.     The   enthusiast  may  forget,   on  seeing  the   religious  message   of   the  missionary.     The 

the  number  of  converts  recorded,  that  there  is  aim  of  foreign  missionary  enterprise  is  so  benefi- 

no   miraculous    short   cut   by   which   the    pagan  cent  and  its  agencies  so  thoroughly  devoted  to 

savage  may  be  transmuted  into  a  gentleman  of  the  aim ;  it  is  conducted  on  so  broad  a  view  of 

ethical     and     intellectual     perfection.       In     any  the  scope  of  its  purpose;  its  methods  have  been 

groups  of  people  instructed  and  changed  through  so  perfected  by  experience  and  conference,  and 

missionary  effort  the  majority  are  and  will  long  it   so  surely   penetrates   to  the   deepest   sources 

remain  infants  in  growth.    As  in  Ctaristiati  so  of  social  evolution  among  the  masses  with  whom 

in  non-Christian  lands  a  minority  only  grow  so  is  the   reserve  vitality  of  every  nation,  that   it 

far  as  to  do  things  that  give  them  weight  in  must  be  taken  into  account  in  reckoning  up  the 

valnatioas   of   the   commimity.     On   the  other  agencies   by   which   Europe   and    America    are 

hand,  donbters  niay  easily  put  too  low  a  value  shaping  the  destinies  of  the  great  and  mysteriotis 

upon   such   figures   and   rate   these   converts   a*  East. 

worthless  because  they  are  mere  fallible  human  Bibliography. —  For  statistics  and  htstorjr; 
beings.  Events  have  tested  converts  from  pagan-  Wameck,  'History  of  Protestant  Missions' 
ism  id  Indki,  Africa,  China,  and  in  fact  in  all  (ipoij  ;  Dennis,  'Centenniar  Survey  of  Foreign 
toission  fields,  with  the  result  of  showing  that  Missions'  (igos)  ;  Beach.  'Geography  and  Atlas 
sincerity,  unselfishness,  and  stability  exist  arnong  of  Protestant  Missions'  (igoi--3)  ;  'Encyclo- 
tbem.  Men  from  the  lowest  have  riseti  to  the  pjedia  of  Missions'  (1904).  For  Sociological 
highest  ability,  like  the  slave-boy  Crowtlier  at  relations  of  Missions  and  the  methods  in  use; 
Yorubaland,  and  Conatantian  of  Turkey  whose  Dennis,  'Christian  Mission^  and  Social  Prog- 
Hebrew  and  Greek  scholarship  made  them  nota-  ress*  (i8g7-<j)  ;  'Report  of  Ecumenical  Mission- 
Me  among  Bible  translators;  or  like  Abdul  ary  Conference'  (1900);  'Report  of  the  Cen- 
Masih  and  Imaduddin  of  India,  converted  Mo-  tenaty  Conference  on  Foreign  Missions' 
baramedans  whose  work  in  the  Christian  min-  (1888).  For  views  of  separate  missions  and  dif- 
istry  proved  them  roasters  of  Christian  apolo-  ferent  countries,  the  volume  of  hooks  is  so  great 
getics;  or  like  Dr.  Saleeby  of  the  Philippine  as  to  make  selection  almost  iDvidions,  A  few 
Islands,  the  assistant  commissioner  .for  dealing  good  recent  works  are:  (for  India)  Jones, 
with  the  Moros  of  Sulu,  whose  origin  was  in  an  'India's  Problem'  (1903)  ;  (for  Siam)  Curtis, 
obscure  village  of  Mt.  Lebanon  in  Turkey,  and  'The  Laos  of  North  Sism'  (1903);  (for 
whose   qualifications   for   his   high    office   were  Turkey)'Dwig!it,  'Constantinople  and  its  Prob- 

f lined  in  the  American  Missionary  schools  of  lems'  ('CWO  ;  (for  the  Philippines)  Brown, 
yria.  Men  and  women  of  humble  surround-  'The  New  Era  in  the  Philippines'  (1903)  ;  (tor 
ings  in  all  (he  non-Christian  lands  have  been  Africa)  Stewart,  'Dawn  in  the  Dark  Continent' 
transformed  from  superstitious  and  morally  de-  (1903).  Histoties  of  the  larger  Missionary 
graded  barbarians  into  useful  members  of  the  Societies  also  contain  a  mass  of  valuable  infor- 
race,  of  a  purity  of  life  that  would  be  noteworthy  motion  respecting  the  mission  fields;  'History  of 
in  the  most  favored  lands.  And  their  influence  the  Church  Missionary  Society'  (iStjg)  ;  'History 
is  great  in  accord  with  this  fact.  The  increase  of  the  London  Missionary  Society*  (169S)  ; 
of  the  population  of  British  India  in  the  decade  <Two  Hundred  Years  of  the  S.  P.  G.'  (1901). 
1891-1901  was  about  seven  per  cent,  while  the  Hehsy  Otis  DwioHt, 
increase  of  the  number  of  Christians  in  India  Bureau  of  Misiiuns,  New  York. 
durmg  the  same  period  was  about  30  per  cent.  .  «  ., 
In  Uganda  in  central  Africa  the  number  of  MiBsioHB,  Protestant  Home.  Home  mis- 
converts  bBpti7ed  by  the  missionaries  of  the  sionary  efTorfin  the  United  States  is  older  than 
Church  Missionary  Society  in  1902  was  about  'ts  organized  form.  Before  the  War  of  the  Rev- 
4,00a  In  both  of  these  cases  all  testimony  agrees  olution  individual  churches  in  New  England 
in  showing  that  the  increase  is  largely  the  result  and  New  York  were  sending  their  pastors,  for 
of  the  influence  of  the  pure  lives  and  the  active  weeks  or  months  at  a  time,  into  the  new  settle- 
and  earnest  convictions  of  natives  previously  ments,  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  administer  the 
converted.  Of  the  100,000  converts  added  in  1902  ordinances  of  religion.  Connecticut  pastors  re- 
to  the  communion  of  Protestant  missions  in  all  ceived  for  this  service  $4  a  week,  and  $4  more 
parts  of  the  world  it  is  probable  that  more  than  were  allowed  for  the  supply  of  their  pulpits,  the 
half  were  led  to  Christianity  in  the  same  way.  money  being  raised  by  voluntary  subscriptions 
Such  examples  tend  to  show  that  the  influence  among  the  home  churches.  These  desultory 
of  missions  is  cumulative  upon  the  people  among  efforts  continued  more  or  less  intermittently  for 
whom  they  are  established,  and  in  this  case  the  25  years:  they  were  warmly  welcomed  by/the 
figures  of  statistical  tables  have  a  weight  which  struggling  settlements  and  were  influentia  in 
may  be  easily  underestimated.  preparing  the  way  for  better  organized  en- 
Much  might  be  added  in  respect  to  the  efFect  deavors. 
of  missions  in  extirpating  degrading,  immoral.  Organised  American  home  missions  began 
and  cruel  customs,  like  cannibalism,  or  widow-  with  the  establishment  of  the  "Missionary  So- 
burning,  or  human  sacrifice  and  in  elevating  the  ciety  of  Connecttcut,"  ai  Jane  tTQS,  by  the 
standing    of    womankind    everywhere,    and    in  Congregational  churches  of  that  Sute.    Massa- 
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diusetts  GtngTcgatiotialists  followed  one  year  from  the  East,  mingliiig  with  wtiich  was  a  con- 
later,  1799,  with  the  'Massachusetts  Missionary  stderable  element  from  Great  Britain,  Holland, 
Society.*  Both  of  these  Societies,  bearing  the  Scandinavia,  Germany  and  Moravia,  Belsium 
names  of  the  States  where  they  originated,  and  and  Switzerland.  The  earlier  settlers  in  New 
supported  by  the  States  whose  names  they  bear,  York,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  were  generally 
were  not  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  Connect!-  Protestant  in  their  sympathies,  but  unable  at 
cut  and  Massachusetts.  The  object  of  the  Con-  once,  with  a  new  country  to  subdue  and  new 
necticut  Society,  as  stated  in  its  charter,  was  homes  to  be  built,  to  provide  themselves  with 
•to  Christianize  the  heathen  (Indians)  of  North  the  institutions  of  worship.  To  the  help  of  these 
America  and  to  support  and  promote  Christian  hopeful  but  destitute  settlers  came  the  mission- 
Knowledge  in  the  New  Settlements  of  the  ary  organizations  of  the  East  Their  mission- 
United  Slates."  The  charier  of  the  Maasa-  aries  were  hurried  forward  to  every  needy  point, 
chusetts  Society  describes  its  object  as  bemg  not  only  in  the  wilds  ofNewYork  andObio,but 
'to  diffuse  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen  (In-  to  the  remoter  settlements  of  Indiana. Illinois, 
dians)  as  well  as  other  peoples  m  the  remote  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  They  even  found  thdr 
parts  of  our  country."  Both  Societies,  therefore,  „^y  j^^  thg  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans  and 
while  local  in  their  origin  and  support,  were  crossed  the  northern  borders  to  Canada.  A 
truly  national  in  spirit  and  aim.  Other  New  specially  promising  field  of  effort  was  a  section 
England  States  followed  the  lead  of  Conneeti-  „{  ohio.  bordering  on  Lake  Erie,  settled  chiefly 
cut  and  MassachusetU  in  organizing  similar  by  emigrants  from  Connecticut  and  for  this 
societies;  New  Hampshire  in  1801  ;  Rhode  Island  reason  commonly  known  as  'New  Connecticut" 
m  1803;  Maine  and  Vermont  in  1807,  all  of  them  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  tract  con- 
under  COTtgregational  auspices.  They  all  con-  ^^^„^  ^^0^  ^^^^  inhabitants.  In  1804,  it  had 
tmue  to  the  present  time  with  but  slight  changes  ^^  families ;  one  year  later  the  400  had  become 
m  name,  and  with  increasing  devotion  to  home  ^^  t,alf  of  them  from  New  England.  In 
miMions,  State  and  National  The  first  organ-  |^,  (^an  thirty  years  from  the  beginning  of 
ized  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Baptist  („^anized  home  missions  90  churches  had 
churches  was  made  m  .1802.  when  the  "Massa-  b«n  planted,  all  of  them  by  home  missionaries 
^^"1!i?l  i^T^';  Missionary  Society"  was  g^„^  „^(  j  supported  by  Connecticut  and 
esUbHshed  at  Boston,  with  the  same  broad  ob-  Massachusetts.  To  sum  up  in  a  sentence  the 
ject  as  Its  Congregational  predecessors,  namely:  ^^  ^  ^    Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut 

"to  furnish  occas  onal  preaching  and  to  promote     ,,  ,.  _  .„  .  „,  „   „,_^    '^  ™'..'™.,  •      u  a  1 

th.  krowltdge  of  ev.ng.li.tic  ?™th  in  the  n™  fj^'"^  "'.»  /«?",  «»»."■"»"=■  t-^  bra 

smlraem.  of  thot  United  Sates,  or  further,  "^^S?^  7^    JT      ^    "  Z      "'°'"'"! 

if  rlre„rT,«r.ne..  .hn„1H  r.iiHer  it  nrnoer  »     To  'o  500  years  of  ordinary  service  by  one  man,  and 

L"^mTT^r"i8ot  bdo^iS'fhefir^Tstemalic  40o  churches  had  been  esUWished  in  the  new 

effort  of  the  Presbyterians  of  New  York,  Penn-  f^"'"™/"^ Z'  *'''!u'^"u  .  With  what  wear  and 

aylvania,    and    Nei    Jersey,    acting    unler    the  ^•^'^^."^   ^^V'   ""h   «hat   sacnfice   of  comforts 

same  broad  charter  with  those  of  the  Congre-  '".*e  wilderness    with  what  patience  of  hope 

gationalists  and  Baptists  of  New  England;  'to  and  courage  of  faith  and  labors  of  love,  no  words 

send  forth  missionaries  well  qualified  to  be  em-  P^""  "i'l,^^'^'    ■     °'  ^ ,.      "'   railroad  had 

ployed  in  mission  work  on  the  frontiers,  for  the  been  built.     The  nver  and  the  canal,  the  stage 

purpose   of   organizing   churches,   administering  <^°ac".  tne  emigrant  wagon,  and  the  saddle,  were 

ordmances.  ordaining  elders,  collecting  informa-  '"P  on'y  conveniences  of  travel,  and  to  these  the 

tion   concerning  the   state   of   religion   in   those  missionary   added    foot-sore   and   weary   tramps 

parts    and   preparing   the  best  means   of  estab-  from  settlement  to  settlement.    During  the  same 

lishing   a   Gospel  ministry  among  the  people."  period  125  Puritan  churches  had  been  gathered 

Meanwhile  the  Reformed  Church  of  America  had  "i  ">e  growing  settlements  of  New  York  State, 

not  been  idle.     Sporadic  missionary  work  began  supported   m   whole   or   in   part  by   home   mis- 

with   it   as   early   as   1786,   culminating   in    1822  sionary  funds. 

in  the  organization  of  the  'Missionary   Society  All   these  earlier  efforts  were   marked   by  a 

of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,"  differing  noth-  commendable  absence  of  the  sectarian  spirit.    A 

ing  in   spirit   from   its   forerunners,   but   with  a  common    danger    threatened    the    nation.      The 

wider   scope,   as   it   included   home   and   foreign  problem   presented  to   the  churches  of  the  East 

missions   under   a   single   organization.     Metho-  was  how  to  overtake  the  new  and  rapidly  multi- 

disl    and    Episcopal    missions,    as    well    as    the  plying  settlements  wilh  the  means  of  Qiristian 

L4itheran  and  those  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  civilization.  No  rivalry  entered  into  the  struggle, 

belong  necessarily  to  a  later  period.  but  only  a  stror^  sense  of  the  need  of  prompt. 

It    is    important,    historically,    to    remember  united  action.     In   their   love   of  humanity   and 

that  all  these  earl;  missionary  bodies  were  called  of  country  every  thought  of  denominational 
into   being   by   one  motive   and   for   one  objecL  '  supremacy  was  buried  under  the  all   absorbing 

Barbarism    in    the    new    settlements    was    the  issue    whether    the    New    America    should    be 

common  dread  of  the  East,  and  to  prevent  such  heathen  or  Christian.     This  spirit  was  particu- 

a  disaster  by  pre-empting  those  rapidly  gathering  larly  active  between  Presbyterians  and  Congre- 

communities  with   religious  institutions  was  the  gationalists  which  were  then  the  strongest  church 

motive  of  all  early  home  missionary  organiza-  bodies  in  the  land;   for  50  years,  between  180I 

tions.     At  the  opening  of  the  19th  century,  what  and  1851,  they  carried  on  their  missionaiy  work 

was  known  as  the  new  settlements  were  found  in  the  new  settlements  under  a  'Plan  of  Union,* 

mainly   in  northern   New   England,  eastern  and  mutually  agreed  to,  by  which   the  churches  of 

central   New   York  and   northern   and   southern  either   order,   wherever   formed,   might   worship 

Ohio,  and  these  were  the  first  points  of  home  in  the  same  house,  listen  to  the  same  pastor  and 

missionary  attack.    The  opening  of  the  North-  profess  the  same  creed,  while  at  the  same  time 

west   Territory   and    the   passage   of   the   Ordi-  they  were  left  free  to  govern  themselves  by  th« 

nance  of  1787  attracted  a  stream  of  emigration  polity  they  loved  and  preferred. 
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In  i830,  Congi^atioiul,  Preslvterian,  Re-  rivaled  in  volume  otHy  by  the  millions  of  foreign 
formed  and  Associated  Reformed  churches,  birth  that  have  poured  and  are  still  pouring 
united  at  New  York  city  in  organizing  a  Na-  into  this  new  and  mighty  West.  By  these  move- 
tional  Society.  Such  change  of  poIi<^  had  be-  mcnts  a  great  missionary  problem  was  presented 
come  necessary.  Hitherto,  State  Societies  had  which  the  organiied  home  missionary  army  wel- 
been  doing  national  woric,  each  in  its  own  way.  corned  with  leal  and  iiave  never  wearied  in  their 
But  several  missionary  or^nizations  working  efforts  to  solve.  The  order  of  missionary  pro- 
independently  had  resulted  in  an  unequal  dis-  gress  through  the  Louisiana  Purchase  was  strictly 
tribution  of  men  and  money.  Some  sections  along  lines  of  immigration.  There  is  not  a 
had  been  over-supplied  and  others  were  left  des-  State  in  that  vast  tract  which  the  home  mission- 
titutb  Moreover,  the  laborers  themselves  came  ary  did  not  enter  while  it  was  yet  a  Territory, 
into  conflict  with  each  other,  Tlie  time  had  ar-  and  always  in  the  first  and  feeblest  stages  of 
rived  for  federation  and  co-ordination  of  eSort,  settlement.  From  Missouri  to  Iowa,  from  Iowa 
and  to  this  end  the  American  Home  Missionary  to  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  thence  to 
Society  was  organized,  as  above  stated,  with  the  Dakotas,  and  on  from  these  points  to  Wyom- 
headquarters  in  New  York  dty,  the  various  ing,  Colorado,  and  Montana,  and  last  of  all. 
State  Societies  making  themselves  auxiliaries  to  when  the  door  was  opened,  to  Oklahoma,  until 
the  National  organization.  Perhaps  nothing  every  State  in  this  imperial  purchase  has  been 
more  potentiaJ  in  the  process  of  American  leavened  with  Christian  institutions.  Something 
Home  Missions  belongs  to  its  history  than  this  of  the  volume  of  this  work  may  be  gathered  from 
act.  For  years  the  churches  malcing  the  alliance  the  hct  that  in  iSgs  over  zjfxa  Protestant 
labored  together  in  fraternal  tmity,  contributing  churches  were  enumerated  within  the  Louisiana 
to  a  common  treasury  and  governed  by  a  sin-  Purchase,  holding  property  to  the  value  of 
gle  board  of  direction.  Receipts  rapidly  in-  $58/X)0/x»  and  having  \,<ii3fX0  communicants, 
creased,  the  missionary  force  doubled  and  and,  with  rure  exceptions,  this  church  growth  is 
trebled,  and  instead  of  being  an  itinerant  the  fruit  of  home  missionary  culture,  begun, 
preacher,  the  home  missionary  liecame  a  settled  maintained  and  supported  until  the  need  ceased, 
pastor,  dwelling  among  his  people.  It  was  by  the  missionary  revenues  of  these  Eastern 
only  when  these  allied  church  bodies  had  grown  Societies.  The  same  process  was  repeated  when 
stroi^g  that  they  withdrew  one  by  one  to  organ-  about  midway  in  the  century  the  Oregon  Treaty 
ize  separate  Societies,  leaving  the  Congregation-  made  sure  our  possession  of  the  Northwest  and 
alisls  to  inherit  the  name  and  traditions  of  this  the  discovery  ot  gold  opened  the  Californias  to 
honored  organization.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  the  world.  Home  missionaries  ordained  in  the 
many  ^rs  later  that  'American*  was  dropped  East  promptly  started  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 
from  its  charter  name  and  the  designation  of  reaching  their  fields  by  the  way  of  Cape  Horn 
'Congregational'  was  substituted.  Meanwhile  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  strategic  posi- 
tbe  Methodists  had  organized  their  'Missionary  tion  of  the  fat  West  and  Northwest  as  related  to 
Society*  (national)  in  i8ig,  including  home  the  work  of  foreign  missions  in  China  and  Japan 
and  foreign  work;  the  Episcopal  Church,  its  was  keenly  appreciated  by  the  churches  and 
'Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society,*  their  missionary  boards  at  the  East  Money 
in  1S21 ;  the  Baptists,  their  'American  Baptist  was  contributed  freely  and  manv  of  the  ablest 
Home  ilission  Society'  in  1832,  also  national ;  preachers  oi  the  East  went  forth  cheerfully  to 
the  Lutherans,  their  'Home  Missionary  Society  lay  the  foundations  of  Christian  society  on  the 
of  the  General  Synod"  in  i84S,and  the  Disciples,  sunset  shores  of  the  Republic.  'The  Mexican 
their  'American  Christian  Missionary  Society,  Cession,"  including  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
in  1849-  The  Southern  Presbyterians,  Southern  and  Utah,  was  another  belt  of  peculiar  mission- 
Baptists  and  Southern  Methodists  have  also  ary  need,  which  in  spite  of  ancient  superstitions 
their  home  missionary  organizations  which  are  and  modern  delusions,  has  proved  a  rich  field 
doing  a  great  religious  work  in  the  Southern  of  rewarding  home  missionary  effort 
States.  Thus,  by  natural  evolution,  all  the  lead-  The  close  of  the  Civil  War  introduced,  at 
ing  church  bodies  of  America  have  gradually  be-  the  South,  a  home  missionary  problem  that  was 
come  organized  for  home  evangelization  and  a  absolutely  new,  and  which  continues  to  absorb 
movement,  which  began  in  1798  for  the  Chris-  the  interest  of  northern  churches  to  an  extraor- 
tian  enlightenment  of  the  New  Settlements,  has  dinary  degree.  Four  million  slaves  were  sud- 
developed  into  a  system  as  broad  as  the  national  denly  set  free.  Government  opened  its  bureaus 
domain,  by  which  the  stronger  churches  of  the  of  relief,  and  the  churches  of  the  North  through 
land  are  sharing  the  burdens  of  their  weaker  their  missionary  boards  hurried  forward 
brethren  and  _  strengthening  those  forces  of  preachers  and  teachers.  The  greatness  of  the 
Christian  civilization  upon  which  the  safety  of  opportunity  quickened  the  home  missionary 
the  nation  depends,  spirit  of  the    whole  country.     Several  of  the 

The  purchase  ot  Louisiana  (q.v.)  100  years  boards  opened  freedmen's  departments  and  the 
ago  imparted  a  mighty  impulse  to  the  missionary  churches  magnified  the  privilege  of  responding 
movement.  That  expansion  gave  us  the  mouth  to  their  appeals.  To  the  missionary,  himself 
of  the  Mississippi  and  undisturbed  possession  there  was  m  this  call  an  element  of  peril  which, 
of  its  entire  course,  It  carried  our  western  so  far  from  deterring  him,  only  stimulated  hb 
boundary  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Rocky  zeal.  The  Yankee  preacher  and  teacher  were 
Mountains,  doubling  the  national  area  by  a  stroke  not  well  received  at  first  by  the  white  South. 
of  the  pen.  Fourteen  States  and  Territories  have  Social  ostracism  was  not  the  only  penalty  they 
been  carved  out  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  had  to  face  for  their  devotion.  Violence  to  their 
They  include  the  great  com  and  wheat  belts  persons  and  destruction  of  their  proper^  were 
of  America,  and  dieir  underground  treasures  not  infrequent  in  the  early  years  of  this  mis- 
are  among  the  richest  of  the  world.  Emigration  sionary  endeavor.  An  ugty  spirit  of  caste  in- 
from  the  East  and  Middle  West  be^n  at  once  eluded  the  negro  teacher  with  the  negro,  and 
and  has  reached  enormous  proportions.     It  is  young  women  delicately  reared  in  the  best  homes 
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of  the  North  suffered  from  neglect  or  open  in-  American  life.  Great  miErations  are  nol  feared 
dignity.  These  condilions  have  mostly  passed  to-day  as  they  were  in  1840.  Fears  have  been 
away;  respect,  and  even  gratitude,  on  the  part  quieted  and  the  native  American  stock  have 
of  the  South,  have  been  won,  as  the  fruits  of  come  to  view  with  less  and  less  alarm,  what  50 
this  vast  home  missionary  effort  have  become  years  ago  almost  crazed  them  with  apprehension, 
more  apparent.  These  fruits  appear  not  only  To  attempt  any  adequate  summary  of  the 
in  organized  churches  for  ihe  negro  race,  but  results  of  Home  Missions  at  the  end  of  too 
in  a  long  array  of  universities,  colleges,  acad-  years,  would  require  a  survey  of  the  develop- 
emies,  normal,  common,  and  industrial  schools,  ment  of  50  States  and  Territories,  so  vitally 
planted  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  blacks,  have  the  home  missionary  and  his  work  entered 
all  of  them  specifically  Christian,  and  all  of  them  into  the  beginnings  and  the  early  history  of  all 
originally  supported  by  the  free-will  offerings  of  our  Commonwealths.  A  few  salient  facts  must 
northern  churches.  Howard,  Hampton  and  Fiske,  suffice.  The  vitality  of  the  home  missionary 
Atlanta  and  Tugaloo,  Talladega  and  Straight,  idea  has  shown  itself,  first  of  all,  in  the  ^owth 
Shaw  and  Richmond,  Wayland  and  Leland,  of  organiiations.  Beginning  in  1798  with  the 
Nashville  and  Bishop,  and  a  host  besides  are  Connecticut  Missionary  Society  it  has  multiplied 
names  as  familiar  to  the  educational  world  as  itself  into  more  than  30  home  missionary  bodies. 
Harvard,  Yale,  or  Princeton.  They  are  all  all  Protestant,  all  evangelical  and  all  national. 
the  fruit  of  negro  emancipation  and  all  of  them  These  organizations  have  collected  and  dis- 
are  the  creation  of  home  missionary  interest  bursed  $140,000,000.  Their  chief  agent  has  been 
and  enterprise.  the  Church,  with  its  ordained  preacher  and  its 
It  was  in  1840  that  foreign  immigration  be-  divinely  appointed  ordinances,  and  for  the 
gan  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  Church,  these  millions  have  been  given.  This 
home  missions.  Up  to  that  time  its  entire  vol-  total,  however,  takes  no  account  of  co-opeiating 
ume  from  all  sources  had  not  exceeded  500,000.  agencies,  which  have  been  called  into  being  to 
Then  began  the  flood.  During  the  next  30  serve  the  missionary  work  of  the  churches.  Add 
years  the  country  received  about  6,000,000  these:  Sunday  School  planting;  Bible  and  Tract 
foreigners.  Driven  by  famines  and  oppressions  printing;  Church  building  and  Christian  educa- 
at  home  and  drawn  by  the  opportunities  of  labor  tion ;  which  by  careful  inquiries  are  found  to 
in  a  new  country  and  by  our  generous  homestead  have  expended  $150,000,000  more,  and  the  grand 
laws,  they  were  arriving,  for  continuous  years,  total  for  Home  Missions,  root  and  branch,  in 
at  the  rate  of  from  500  to  1,000  per  day.  Be-  organized  form,  is  $290,000000.  Not  a  dollar  ot 
tween  186s  and  1885  more  than  7,000,000  were  this  immense  fund  has  been  paid  in  any  corn- 
added  to  our  foreign  population,  which  means  mercial  sense  for  value  received.  All  o!  it  has 
that  in  these  20  years  foreign  immigration  ex-  been  given,  a  free-will  offering  of  Christian  peo- 
ceeded  that  of  the  entire  previous  record  of  the  pie  to  mark  their  intense  conviction  of  the  peril 
country.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  as  this  vast  of  a  nation  without  the  Gospel,  and  their  supreme 
problem  began  to  be  measured  and  sanely  com-  faith  in  its  leavening  power.  What  have  these 
prehended  by  the  churches,  the  appeal  of  home  millions  accomplished  and  what  of  visible  fruits 
missions  was  almost  revolutionized.  Hitherto  remain  to  justify  their  cost?  It  is  a  fact  not 
that  appeal  came  from  our  own  people  and  often  generally  known,  and  when  known  not  sulG- 
from  our  own  kin.  To  follow  close  after  them  ciently  appreciated,  that  the  great  evangelical 
on  the  westward  trail  and  to  stand  with  them  bodies  of  the  United  States  trace  most  of  their 
in  planting  the  church  and  the  school  had  been  church  ot^anizations  directly  to  Home  Missions. 
for  years  the  whole  of  home  missions.  While  Congregationalisls  admit  that  four  fifths  of  their 
this  feature  has  never  lost  its  claim  and  prob-  churches  are  of  home  missionary  origin.  The 
ably  never  will,  another  claim  has  entered  to  proportion  would  be  larger  but  for  the  fact  that 
divide  the  attention  and  concern  of  the  churches,  hundreds  of  their  churches  were  born  before 
To  the  peril  of  domestic  heathenism  has  been  home  missions  beitan.  Presbyterians  confess 
joined  the  larger  fear  of  imported  barbarism,  that  nine  tenths  of  their  churches  are  of  home 
4nd  thus  for  many  years  foreign  missions  at  missionary  planting.  Baptist.  Methodist  and 
home  has  come  to  be  a  distinct  interest  of  Episcopal  estimates  range  from  five  sixths  to 
American  Home  Missions.  All  branches  of  the  nine  tenths.  Such  ratios  can  mean  but  one 
church  have  taken  part,  through  their  organized  thing;  that  these  far  spreading  ecclesiastical 
societies,  in  this  effort  to  Christianize  the  alien,  bodies  have  become  strong  in  church  power,  not 
No  nationality  has  been  overlooked;  Germans  by  their  own  help  hut  by  b<ime  missionary  aid. 
and  Scandinavians,  Bohemians,  Poles  and  Rus-  the  few,  strong,  bearing  the  burdens  of  the  many, 
sians,  Hollanders  and  Hebrews,  Spanish,  French,  weak,  and  they  answer  the  inquiry  -which  sug- 
Italians,  'Armenians,  Chinese,  e^■ery  sort  and  gcsts  itself  at  once  to  a  thinking  mind:  where 
condition  of  foreigner,  however  forbidding  or  and  what  would  these  ecclesiastical  establish' 
hopeless,  has  been  made  the  object  of  home  mcnts  he  to-day  but  for  the  helpftil  agency  of 
missionary  culture,  with  results  that  have  aston-  organized  Home  Missions?  To  the  credit  of 
ished  the  most  sanguine  believer  and  rebuked  home  missions,  therefore,  should  stand  the  un- 
the  most  despairing  doubter  and  which  have  all  doubled  truth,  that  an  overwhelming  majority 
but  silenced  the  prophets  of  evil  wito  predicted  of  the  evangelical  churches  of  America  owe  their 
the  direst  consequences  from  the  infusion  of  so  being  to  its  nurturr  and  care.  What  does  such 
much  foreign  biood  into  the  moral,  social,  and  a  fact  mean  in  the  religious  development  of  the 
political  life  of  the  nation.  Many  times  over  country?  In  the  year  1899,  the  United  States 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  every  grade  of  had  one  evangelical  communicant  in  i4.?o  ot  the 
foreign  immigrant  is  susceptible  to  religions  de-  population.  In  1850  thai  ratio  had  grown  to  one 
velopment  and  is  entirely  capable  of  being  both  in  6.57;  in  1870,  to  one  in  5.78;  in  T880  to 
civilized  and  Christianized,  and  is  in  fact  being  one  in  s;  in  1890,  to  one  in  4.5 j  ;  and  in  1900,- 
rapidly  assimilated,  through  the  agencies  of  to  one  in  4.25.  In  other  words,  evangelical 
education  and  religion,  into  the  best  types  of  church  membership  increased  three  and  one  half 


times  'faster  than  the  oopulation,  in   less  than  tained  that  the  boaie  mbsionary  churches  of 

100  years.     Between  1800  and  i8go,  population  the  entire  West,  on  both  sides  oi  the  Missisaippi, 

increased  11.8  fold;  in  the  same  period  evangel-  'had  sent  into  the  array  one  in  lour  of  their  en- 

ical  church  membership  increased  j8  fold.     To  tire  male  menibership.  including  in  the  count 

these  figures,  Dr.  Daniel  Dorchester,  their  com-  old  men,  invalids,  and  boys."     Commenting  on 

piler,  adds  the  comment:   "This  exhibit  of  rdi-  this    fact   that    peerless    interpreter    of    history, 

gious   progress  cannot  be  paralleled  in  the  history  Richard  Salter  Storrs,  was  moved  to  declare  in 

of  God's  kingdom  in  any  land  or  any  age;"    It  is  his    Brooklyn    pulpit,     'Home    Missioiis    saved 

only  130  years  since  Voltaire  in  Geneva  declared :  this  country  once^  and  will  save  it  again  if  ne- 

"Before  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  Chris-  cessary." 

tiaaity  will  have  disappeared  from  the  earth,"  Bibliography. — Abbott,  'Religious  Life  in 
and  it  is  less  than  100  years  ago  that  American  America' ;  AtUms,  'The  iowa  Band* ;  'Ameri- 
infidels  were  prophesying  that  the  Church  would  can  Church  History  Series' ;  Atkinson,  'Bit^a- 
not  survive  two  generations  in  this  country.  In  phy  of  Dr.  G.  H.  Atkinson'  ;  Bacon,  'Genesis 
defiance  of  these  dismal  auguries  between  1800  of  the  New  England  Churches' ;  Bacon, 
and  1850,  the  average  yearly  increase  of  evangel-  'History  of  Ameriewi  Christianity';  Belts, 
ical  communicants  was  63,302 :  between  1850  and  <The  Leaven  in  a  Great  City' ;  Carrol, 
1S70,  20  years,  isy.ijo:  between  1870  and  1880,  'Religious  Forces  of  the  United  States';  Cas- 
io years,  33ft258:  betweett  1880  and  1890,  10  well,  'Life  Among  the  Iroquois  Indians'; 
years,  375,765,  and  during  four  years,  between  Clark,  'Leavenirig  the  Nation'  ;  Connor,  Ralph, 
1890  and  i8w.  34&58a,  the  prc^ecy  of  a  larger  'Black  Rock,'  'Sky  Pilot' ;  Dorchester,  'Prob- 
average  than  ever  for  the  last  decade  of  tfie  cen-  ]em  of  Religious  Progress' ;  Doyle,  'Presbyte- 
tury.  It  is  no  vain  boast,  therefore,  birt  the  rian  Home  Missions';  Du  Bois,  'Souls  of  the 
obvious  truth,  that  by  far  the  larger  part  of  this  Black  Folk'  ;  Dunning,  <Congrer:atiDnalists  ia 
remarkable  growth  is  due  to  the  direct  agency  America'  ;  Gulick,  'Growth  of  the  Kingdom  of 
of  American  Home  Misdons,  since  in  its  own  God';  Haywood,  'Pteas  for  Progress'; 
carefully  planted  gardens  most  of  this  growth  Magoun,  <Lif«  and  Times  of  Asa  Turner'; 
faas  taken  place.  But  not  the  only,  nor  even  Montgomery,  'Mormon  Delusion';  Montgom- 
the  highest  fruits  of  home  missionary  effort  ery,  'Wind  from  the  Holy  Spirit';  Morehouse, 
are  contained  in  these  numerical  results.  Preii-  'Baptist  Home  Missions';  Mowry,  'Marcus 
dent  Roosevelt,  in  a  repent  public  address,  de-  Whitman  and  the  Early  Days  of  Oregon'; 
dared;  "It  is  such  missionary  work  that  pre-  Puddefoot,  'Minute  Man  on  the  Frontier'  ;  Riis, 
vented  the  pioneers  from  sinking  perilously  near  'Battle  with  the  Slum'  ;  Salter,  'Life  of  Joseph 
the  level  of  the  savagery  against  which  they  W.  Pickett'  ;  Storrs,  'The  Divine  Origin  ol 
contended.  Without  it  the  conquest  of  this  Christianity'  ;  Storrs,  'The  Puritan  Spirit* ; 
continent  would  have  had  little  but  an  animal  Strong,  'Our  Country*;  Strong,  'The  New 
side.  Because  of  it,  deep  beneath  and  through  Era';  Thompson,  'The  Hand  of  God  in  Amer- 
the  national  character,  there  runs  that  power  of  ican  History'  ;  Tillinghast,  'Negro  in  Africa 
firm  adherence  to  a  lofty  ideal  upon  which  the  and  America' ;  Wasliington,  'Up  from  Slavery'  ; 
safety  of  the  nation  will  ultimately  depend.*  Whipple,  'Lights  and  Shades  of  a  long  Episco- 
Thus  H(M)ie  Missions  has  been  in  a  very  true  pate.'  Joseph  B  Clmk, 
and  high  sense  both  the  builder  and  the  savior  Stcretary  Congregationai  Homt'  Missionary 
of  the  American  nation.  In  a  government  of  Society 
the   people   and   by   the  people,   nothing  counts 

for  so  much  as  high  ideals  of  duty.    With  these  Misaiona,       Roman       Catholic       Church, 

enthroned  in  the  thought  and  life  of  its  citizens  Home    and    Foreiga,      A    complete    account 

a  nation  may  meet  any  shock  from  within  or  of  the  Missions  in  the  Roman  Cattiolic  Church 

from   without:    and   nothing   has   yet   been   dis-  would     be     coterminus     with     the    history     of 

covered  on  earth  or  revealed  from  heaver  that  the    growth    and   progress   of    Christianity,    tor 

has  the  iwwer  to  create  higher   ideals  of   duty  the  Church  is  essentially  missionary.     The  cora- 

than   Christianity   and   the   obligations   it   incul-  mission  that  was  ^iven  to  the  Apostles,  b^f  the 

cates.     It  is  thus  that  missionary  societies,  whose  Founder  of  Christianity,  was  not  to  establish  a 

sole  function  is  the  planting  of  churches,  enter  system   of  philosophy,   nor   even   to   maintain   a 

into   the  hidden   life   of   a   nation   in   ways  that  ceremonial   form  of  worship,  but  it  was:     "Go 

political  parties  can  never  enter,  and  whicii  even  ye  into  the  whole  world  and  preach  the  gospel 

Christian  men  are  sometimes  slow  to  appreciate,  to  every  creature."     For  the  first  time  in  the 

Not  only  law.  order,  temperance,  respect  for  the  history  of  the  world  was  there  conceived  a  proj- 

Sabbath.  security  of  life  and   property,  and  the  ect   of    forming    a    worldwide    institution,    that 

claims    of    humanity,    are    thus    conserved    and  would  embrace  all  nations  under  one  headship, 

fostered,  but  the  instinct  of  patriotism  itself,  in  no  matter  how  divergent  their  ideas  or  their 

which  the  very  life  of  the  nation  consists,  finds  racial  traits.     The  measure  of  the  universality 

its  nursing  mother   in   the   Church   of  Christ,  of  the  Redemption  was  the  fact  that  the  Church 

Many  victories  of  a  Christianly  educated  public  was  not  to  be  national  or  racial,  but  it  was  to 

sentiment  might  be  cited   ii*   American   history,  be   Catholic   or   Universal,   for   all   peoples   and 

but  the   Civil   War  of   186/   furnishes  a   typical  for  all  ages.     It  was  designed  to  be  the  contin- 

example.     When  that   inevitable   conflict  came  uation  of  the  beneficent  work  of  the  Incarnation 

the  value  of  65  years  of  church   planting  by  of  the  Son  of  God  "unto  the  consummation  of 

American  Home  Missions  in  the  Ea^t.  the  West,  all    things."    To   create    this    worldwide    insti- 

and    the    Northwest,    began    to    appear.    Eveiy  tulion,   the   primary  business  of  the   Apostles, 

home   missionary    pulpit    flamed    with    patriotic  arrf  their  successors,   was  to  preach   the  gospel 

fire   and    summoned    its    worshippers    to    arms,  to   every  creature,  and   the  highest   vocation   of 

Congregations  and  Sunday  Schools  were  deci-  the  Church  therefore  is  the  missionary  vocation. 

mated  by  enlistments.     From  a  careful  inquiry  It  would  be  difficult,  then,  to  give  anything 

made  near  the  close  of  the  War  it  was  ascer-  but  a  meagre  sketch  of  the  efforts  that  were 
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put  forth  to  widen  the  saving  inaucncea  of  the  heretics.  (Saint  Prosper's  'Chronicle.'  439  A.a) 

Church,  and  the  ultimate  crysUllization  of  the  So  with  more  or  less  fervor  of  piety   (Giidas 

fruits  of  these  efforts  into  the  marvelously  com-  ch.    vii.)    Britain    preserved    the    faith    of    the 

plei  organization,  whose  centre  is  in  Rome  and  Roman  CathoUc  Church,  'entire,  and  inviolate^ 

whose  ramifications  extend  to  the  uttermost  ends  and  maintained  the  succession  of  British  bishops 

of  the  earth  up  to  the  time  of  Saint  Augustine,  whom  Pope 

The   history   of   the    work   of   the    Missions  Gregory  the  Great  (597  A.D.)  sent  to  England  to 

begins    on    the    first    Pentecost    in    the    market  convert  the   Anglo-Saxon,  and   for  a   thousand 

place    of    Jerusalem,    wherein     were     gathered  years    afterward    all    spiritual    jurisdiction    waa 

representatives    from    all    the    nations    of    the  from  Rome. 

earth.    The     providence     of     God     had     pre-  The  same  story  is  true  in  Ireland :  Saint  Pat- 

nared  the  time  and  the  place  through  a  thou-  rick  was  sent  by  Pope  Celestine;  Samt  Boniface 

sand  years   of   eflort,   first   by   preserving   the  went  mto  Germany  with  a  similar  message  and 

monotheistic  idea  of  God  among  the  Jews,  sec-  aulhonty ;  and  in  a  like  way  Denmark  and  the 

ond,  by  importing  Greek  culture  and  intellectu-  Scandinavian    peninsula   were    brought   m    sub- 

alily   (it  was  no  mere  accident  that  led  to  the  jugation  to  the  yoke  of  Christ.     The  missionary 

translation   of   the   sacred    writings   of  the   He-  went  first,  and  as  has  beer  done  in   India  and 

brews   into  the  Greek  Septuagint),  and   third,  "i  Chma  in  the  19th  century,  then  gradually  the 

by  creating  the  great  civil  organizations  of  the  n?"ve   churches  began   to   grow   in   numbers,   a 

Roman   Empire,  whose  well-made  roads   led  to  bishop  was  sent  with  consecration  and  authonty 

the  pillars  of  Hercules  on  the  west  and  to  the  ^J°J^.  ^^•"S'  ?"d  the  nascent  ehnrch  assumed 

waters  of  the  Danube  on  the  east  and  beyond,  definite  organization  unti    m  the  course  of  time 

The  same  providence  of  God  that  had  prepared  't  8«*  .'"t"  hierarchical  per f^ on.     Looking 

the    soil,    selected    the     special     psychological  at  the  missionary  work  of  the  Roman  Catholic 

moment   for  the   seed-sowing,   and   on   the   first  Church   from   one   point  of  vievf,  there  are  no 

Pentecost,  Peter  stood  up  in  the  midst  of  that  Foreign  Missions,  because  she  is  a  worldwide 

throng  in  the   market  place,   and   preached   the  orsamzation.  at  home  m  every  land. 

first  great  missionary  sermon,  a  verbatim  report  ^   This  work  of  evangelizing  the  countries  of 

of  which  is  given  to  us  by  Luke  the  Evangelist  ^""^=^  "u^l.^'?,,'"!    """"k""*.  If    ■ 

and  in  Greek,  too.  that  all  the  world  might  read  *""8h  the  Middle  Ages.     The  barbarian  race* 

it  (Acts  ii.).    There  were  3f>oo  converts  made  "shed   in  at  the  breaking  up  of  the   Roman 

that  day.     The  same  chronicler  tells  later  on  Empire  and  while  the  m'litan-  power  was  too 

of  the  missionary  journeys  of  Paul  and  of  the  weak  to  stem  the  onward  rush,  still  the  spiritual 


many    neophytes    that    were   baptized    i 


1  of  the  Church  met  them  and  chastened 


Church.     Finally  both   Peter  and  Paul  came  to  their  fierce,  warlike  spmts,  and  made  them  sub- 

the  city  of  Rome,  and  there  the  Prince  of  the  m'ss've  to  law  and  order.     The  vast  monastic 

Apostles  set  up  his  throne  under  the  shadow  of  system  grew  up.     Canon  Farrar  says: 

the  throne  of  the  imperial   Caisars,  and  there  it  Under    the     influence    of      Citholidim    the    monit 

has   remained   ever   since,  and   out   from   Rome,  JS^u„PiI?*^"'c^SS.<i''^uSd«'**S?'  ^IriS?"  i2- 

and  with  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  fluencc  of  both,  grew  up  the  lavelr  idea  of  chivdrr 

have  gone  the  missionaries  that  have  converted  molding    genetom    inWineis     into    pliant    initiiutioiu, 

ihc  hathen  world  to  Chrini.mty.     Into  la),  ^^.'t  &,iS'",?„'i.'S  A%i!S'^n.t^ 

they  went,   and  beyond  into  Gaul  and  Hispania  ^^^  ,0   ihe   national   gracH  of  courtesy   and  atrensth. 

and    into   the    forests    of    Germany,    and    along  During   this  period,  the   Church   was  the  one   mighty 

the  Danube  into  the  regions  of  Eastern  Europe.  ^O"™  '°J  iLwUin-S  Tr  ''pe?i™S**h'oiin™  i"  » 

Before    three    centuries    went   by,   the   mission-  epoch  of  liceniioui  nxi.    Amid  the  despotism  of  kinp 

aries  with  Roman  Catholic  ordination  celebrated  and  the   turbulence   of  arinoerjciei  it   was  an   inesti- 

the  divine  mysteries  and  with   Roman  Catholic  ^e'' ™™^''.i'4L^'"r'Xl«   »;;,j;^"»^'' tS 

consecration  exercised  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  haughtiest  and  boldest  respect   the  interests  of  justice, 

and   after   they   had    preached    Roman    Catholic  «"!  tremble  ai  the  thought  of  temperance,   righieous- 

doctrine   and   had   gathered   the   fruits   of   their  "*"■  •"<*  Judgment  to  come. 

labors,  they  brought  them  to  the  feet  of  the  The  crusades  were  but  great  witnesses  to 
Roman  Pontiff  for  his  blessing.  A  good  type  the  missionary  power  of  the  Church,  and  ibey 
of  this  work  is  seen  in  the  conversion  of  did  not  a  little  to  break  the  power  of  Islam,  and 
Britain.  Pope  Eleutherius  (178  a.d.)  sent  Fu-  save  Europe  from  Mohammedan  blight.  In 
gatus,  and  Damianus  to  Britain  at  the  request  the  nth  century  came  the  great  preaching  or- 
of  Lucius,  a  British  chieftain,  and  an  incipient  dcrs,  notably  the  Dominicans,  and  the  Francis- 
hierarchy  was  established.  (Bede.  I.,  ch.  iv.)  ;  cans,  and  for  the  next  three  centuries  the  voices 
(Tertullian,  'Adv.  Hser,'  1.)  of  these  missionaries  were  heard  in  every  comer 
During  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  {303  of  the  civilized  world.  The  fall  of  Constanti- 
A,D.)  many  Christians  in  Britain  were  done  to  nople  and  the  consequent  spread  of  the  city's 
death  and  the  British  Martyrology  was  headed  learned  men  through  the  West  was  a  new  leaven 
by  the  illustrious  Saint  Alban.  The  happy  effect  to  awaken  the  European  mind,  and  the  inven- 
of  the  change  that  was  wrought  by  the  edicts  tion  of  the  astrolabe,  together  with  the  art  of 
of  Constantine  was  a  source  of  joy  in  Britain,  printing  from  movable  types,  gave  a  new  im- 
because  Constantine's  mother,  Helena,  was  the  petus  to  the  missionary  movement.  Columbus 
daughter  of  a  British  prince,  and  his  father,  was  tilled  with  this  spirit,  and  one  of  bis  deep- 
Constantius,  was  converted  and  died  in  the  faith  est  purposes  was  to  find  a  shorter  way  to  In- 
at  York  in  Britain.  (Euseb.  in  'Vid'  17)  dia  and  the  East  in  order  to  bring  the  gospel 
When  the  Pelagian  heresy  began  to  disturb  the  to  the  people  who  sat  in  darkness  and  in  the 
feithful  of  Britain  at  the  instance  of  the  deacon  shadow  of  death.  His  expedition  from  Palos 
Palladius,  Pope  Celestine  sent  Germanus  of  was  a  profoundly  religious  affair,  and  on  his  re- 
Auxerre,   in  his  own    stead,  to  drive  out  the  turn  from  the  newly  discovered  continent.  h» 
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bnagtit  six  dusk^  savages,  who  were  duly  iH'  has  left  six  millions  of  the  Malay  race  deeply 

structed  and  baptized,  and  Queen  Isabella  stood  imbued  with  the  principles  of  Christianity,  so 

at    the    font  of   baptism    as    their   godmother,  that  Peyton  (Episcopalian)   was  able  to  write 

These  six  converts  to  Catholicism  ,{1458)  Iwive  of  them: 

become  the   14,000.000  Catholics  of  the  United  i    lotind   in   all    ih*   towm   ■  migniEcHit  church 

States  tO'day.     Other  discoverers  followed  Co>  I  attended  mau  Kveial  tima,  and  the  churchM  wete 

lumblis,    and   while   their    voyage   was    m    many  olwaT*  full  of  natives,  eion  nndei   unfavorable  circum- 

tnstances  a  search  for  the  "Golden  Fleece,"  yet  ^™^°^  'no'^Jia"  in  th™  c21r^«'*rh'e'''ae?vL™ 

they  invariably  brought  with  them  missionanes,  lo&ting  from  an  hour  to  ui  bsur  and  a  half.    Never 

and  wherever  they  landed  their  first  act  was  to  in    my   life    have    I    obaerved    more    evident    neat    of 

erect  the  cross,  and  gather  the  natives  to  listen  ''"I'  w.Xr^°°„,''T«„^?5  lif^'^'";^'',,  """r.'k* 

.     ,.       ^-j.             J       ,^.-            TT_      ^  t_   ^       1      ,1  nien   kneeling  or  proBtrated  before   tbe  altar,   and  the 

to  the  tidings  of  salvation.     The  Cabots  planted  women  on  i&eir  kn«s  or  gealed  on  the  Boor.     Nobody 

the  cross  on  Cape  Cod  120  years  before  the  land-  left  the  chnrcb  dUT^ug  tbe  KrviEea,   nor  spoke  to  any 

ing  of  the  Puritans  at  Plymouth  Rock.    Cham-  ?°=-    J^'"  '"  ?"  ^="™".  *(""'  ^"^.  ■'^",    i"" 

plain,    who,    as    Bancroft    says,    "considered    the  ca™mgndmenB    md  in   the*cBt«hiraf''^ll'have   been 

salvation  of  one  soul  more  important  than  tbe  bipHied  in  infancy.    I  do  noi  know  tbii  there  exiats 

conquest   of  an   empire,^   opened    the    Northwest  ''"    ^'    world    a  jeople    ai    pure,    a    moral,    «nd    aa 

to  civilization.  Coriez  introduced  missionaries  pf^rcommilli™ )  """'  '*'"'  '  '^"  "' 
among   the   Indians   of   Mexico;   and   La   Salle, 

who   had    been    trained    in    a    Jesuit    novitiate.  South   America,   too,  had  been  tr&versed  by 

brilliant,  restless,  daring,  went  by  the  way  of  the  missionary,  and  the  Indians  of  the  Andes 

*e  Great  Lakes  and  down  the  Mississippi,  and  as  well  as  the  wild  tribes  of  Paraguay  had  ac- 

opened  the  West  to  missionary  effort.  cepted  the   religion   of   Christ.     Whatever   the 

While  the  stories  of  the  wonderful  Western  races  of  South  America  and  of  Mexico  know  of 

world  were  being  whispered  in  Europe  3  little  Christianity  to-day,  they  have  learned  it  from 

knot  of  ardent  spirits  gathered  about  Ignatius  the  missionaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 

Loyola  at  Paris  and  plighted  their  vows  to  work  Since  the  year   1622  the  work  of  the  "Mia- 

for  God.     One  of  the  number  was  Saint  Fran-  sions"   has  been  so  specialized  as  to  make  it  a 

ds   Xavier,   who   within   two   decades   preached  department  of  Church  Administration.     In  that 

to  and  baptized  hundreds  of  thousands  m  India,  yea'   Pope   Gregory   XV.   canonically   instituted 

and  penetrated   to  the  very  gateway  of  China,  the  Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide,  and  gave 

During  the  i6th  century  fierce  religious  dissen-  to  it  the  duties  of  church  extension.     The  Car- 

sions  broke  out  in  Europe,  and  the  German  and  dinal  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda  is  second  only 

English  nations  were  lost  to  the  Church,  but  the  to  the  Pope  himself  in  power,  for  he  has  juris- 

Jesuit    missionaries,    together   with    the    Fran-  diction  over  all  so-called  missionary  counUies. 

ciscans  and  Dominicans,  made  a  mighty  recora-  The   present    prefect,   the   venerable    Cardinal 

pense  for  the  losses  in  Europe  by  the  gains  they  Gotti,  is  assisted  by  25  other  cardinals,  and  as 

secured     in     India    among    the    Brahmans,     in  many  consultors,  making  a  quasi-senatc  for  the 

China  among  the  Confucianists,  in  South  Amer-  administration  of  church  affairs.    Affiliated  with 

ica   among  the  Indiana,  and  in   North  America  the  Proi^ganda  there  are  half  a  hundred   col- 

among  the  savages.  '^9*   *"^   seminaries   for  the  education  of  the 

The  i6th  and  17th  centuries  were  marvelous  ""J'ves  of  the  missionary  countries,  and  in  these 

in  the  record  of  missionary  triumphs.     China  co'jeBes  most  of  the  langruages  of  the  civiliied 

had  been   a  sealed   book   for  2fl00  years,  but  Md  uncurl iied  world  are  taught.    The  Propa- 

•Where  neither  merchant  nor  traveler  has  pen<^  F^  1,        "  Polyglot  press  for  the  printing  of 

trated  the   Roman   Catholic   missionaries  have  "teraTOre. 

found  their  way.»  (Gutzlaff,  'China  Opened,*  "in  1862  Pope  Pius  IX.  institutsd  a  special 
Vol.  I.,  ch.  vi.)  They  brought  to  Europe  exact  congregation  for  the  affairs  of  the  Oriental 
knowledge  of  the  hidden  empire  and  they  did  Churches,  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ex- 
it in  defiance  of  every  menace  of  torture  and  ercises  a  jurisdiction  not  only  in  Europe  but 
of  death.  In  1583  Father  Ricci  landed  at  Can-  over  portions  of  the  ancient  Eastern  Churches 
ton,  and  for  27  years,  in  the  habit  of  a  Bonze  whose  beginnings  are  traceable  to  the  Apostles 
or  a.  Literati,  he  pursued  his  way  to  the  imperial  other  than  Saint  Peter,  and  claims  a  jurisdiction 
throne,  and  baptized  many  princes  of  the  over  them  all  through  the  primacy  of  Saint 
reigning  family.  When  he  died,  there  were  Peter.  These  Churches  in  communion  with 
more  than  300  churches  in  the  different  prov-  the  Pope  are  united  in  a  complete  doctrinal  life, 
inces  (Gutzlaff,  'History  of  China,*  Vol.  11.)^  that  is,  all  and  every  one  of  the  dogmatic  teach- 
and  by  his  public  interment,  with  the  emperor's  inga  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  accepted 
dfficial  sanction,  Christianity  was  legalized  in  by  the  adherents  of  these  Eastern  churches, 
China  (Abbe  Hue,  Tome  II.).  He  was  auc-  though  they  are  permitted  to  retain  their  an- 
cceded  by  Father  Adam  Schaal,  S.  J.,  who  cient  liturgies  which  may  be  peculiarly  their 
taught  the  Chinese  all  they  know  of  mathemat-  own,  and  they  are  not  obliged  to  conform  in  all 
ical  science,  and  later  on  by  other  missionaries,  matters  of  discipline,  as,  in  some  instances,  a 
The  Aorm  of  persecution  came  and  "more  than  married  clergy  is  permitted  among  them.  A 
300  churches  were  either  destroyed  or  converted  distinction  has  always  been  made  between  the 
to  profane  uses,  and  more  than  30(V>oo  Chris-  acceptation  of  the  dogmatic  formularies  and 
tians  were  abandoned  to  the  fury  of  the  the  toleration  of  varying  rites  and  ceremonies. 
heathen'  (Du  Halde).  The  story  of  their  In  the  former  the  Church  is  most  exacting,  she 
dreadful  sufferings,  their  fierce  tortures,  and  never  permits  the  least  variation  in  the  letter  or 
thdr  agonizing  deaths  reads  like  the  acts  of  the  the  spirit  of  her  teaching,  but  like  an  indulgent 
martyrs  in  the  early  Roman  persecutions.  In  mother  she  permits  her  children  to  maintain 
the  meantime  the  evangdization  of  the  Philip-  their  time-honored  customs,  liturgies,  and  lan- 
pines  was  gomg  on.    Three  centuries  of  effort  guages. 
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The  Oriental  Rites,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Propa^nda,  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Ethit^ian  or  Abyssinian  Rite,  prin- 
cipally in  the  Abyssinian  Church,  first  planted 
by  Saint  Matthew,  increased  by  Saint  Ftumeo- 
tus,  in  the  4th  century,  was  represented  at  Coun- 
cil of  Florence  1445, —  principal  missionary  of 
modern  times  Joseph  Sapeto.  It  includes  30,000 
souls. 

2.  Armenian  Rite  —  gospel  first  preached 
by  Gregory  the  Illuminator,  though  the  modern 
Church  was  reorganized  by  constituting  the 
Bishop  of  Cilicia  as  Patriarch  of  the  Armenians. 
The  liturgy  is  in  ancient  Armenian.  It  includes 
109,000  lay  members  and  357  priests. 

3.  Coptic  Rite  ^-  Church  first  established 
by  Saint  Mark,  disciple  of  Saint  Peter  and 
bishop  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  The  people 
went  into  schism  under  Dioscorus,  but  later  on 
were  restored  to  the  unity  of  the  faith.  The 
bishop  of  Alexandria  is  the  patriarch;  32,500 
members  with  44  priests. 

4.  Greek  Rite — subdivided  into  (i)  Pure 
Greek  in  which  the  Greek  language  alone  is 
used;  (a)  Rumanian  Greek;  (3)  Bulgarian 
Greek,  using  the  Slav  language;  (4)  Ruthenian 
Greek,  and  (5)  the  Melchite  Greek.  The  en- 
tire Greek  rite  in  communion  with  Rome  num- 
bers 4,645,803  members  with  5,251  priests.  They 
have  ntmierous  seminaries  and  educational  insti- 


5.  Syriac  Rite,  subdivided  into  (r)  Pure 
Syriac;  (2)  the  Syro-Chaldaic ;  (3)  the  Syro- 
Malabaric,  and  (4)  the  Maronites.  The  Syrians 
number  626,029  with  1,171  priests.  All  these 
Oriental  Rites  tf^ether  make  a  total  of  5433.332 
members  under  the  administration  of  mary 
bishops  and  6,823  priests.  Many  of  these  East- 
em  Qiurches  have  their  setninariee  for  the  train- 
ing of  their  missionary  priests  in  the  city  of 
Rome.  Under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Propa- 
ganda, according  to  the  official  statistics  ptib- 
Ushed  in  i8g8,  there  are : 

Oriental  Churches  —  5433.332  metnbwB,  6,8»5 

Occidental  Churches  —  27,318,297  metnbefs, 
33,14s  priests. 

The  latter  are  distributed  as  follows : 
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Priest. 
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This  list  does  not  include  Ibe  Philij^iaie 
Islands,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  Mcjucd  nor  any  of 
the  South  American  countries,  as  these  countries 
were  ancient  dependencies  oC  Spain,  and  there- 
fore not  under  the  Propaganda.  The  total  ag- 
gregate imder  both  branches  of  the  Fropaipiuda 
or  tlie  Missionary  department  of  the  Rcanan 
Catholic  Church  at  the  close  of  the  centuiy 
was  over  32,000,000  witli  about  40,000  priests. 

This  statement  does  not  take  into  account 
the  large  army  of  teaching  orders  of  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  native  catechists,  nor  does  i( 
give  any  estimate  of  the  educational  institutions, 
hospitals  and  orphan  asylums  that  are  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Church  in  these  countries.  Some 
idea  of  (he  growth  of  the  missionary  work  of 
the  Church  may  be  realized  from  the  fact  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  iQth  century  there  were 
only  s.ooo^ooo  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Propaganda,  at  the  beginning  of  the  aoth  cen- 
tury there  were  over  six  times  that  number. 

This  account  will  be  incomplete  without 
some  statement  of  the  material  resources  by 
which  the  missions  have  been  carried  on.  The 
Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  has  vast 
funded  resources  amounting  to  $i3S,[x»,ooo,  the 
revenues  of  which  are  applied  to  the  support  of 
the  work  and  the  colleges  under  its  care.  Be- 
side this  there  have  grown  up  during  the  IQtb 
century  many  auxiliary  societies;  the  principal 
one  is  known  as  the  Lyons'  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  P'aith.  It  began  with  the 
idea  of  assisting  the  poverty  stricken  missions 
in  New  Orleans  under  Bishop  Dubonrg,  but  it 
soon  broadened  its  scope.  It  asked  only  a  cent 
a  week  from  its  members,  and  during  its  ex- 
istence <I822-1900)  it  has  gathered  and  spent 
$65,690,017.  The  'Annals  of  the  Propagation 
of  the  Faith, >  the  official  organ  of  this  society, 
is  now  issuing  300,000  copies  every  two  months 
and  in  12  different  languages.  There  are  58 
different  religious  societies  of  priests  engaged  in 
the  work  of  the  missions,  together  with  8a  or- 
ders of  Brothers  who  have  no  aspirations  to  the 
priesthood,  yet  are  consecrated  to  missionary 
work,  and  434  difFerent  orders  of  religious  sis- 
terhooda.  These  574  different  societies  embidce 
a  membership  numbering  very  nearly  I00i,jao 
who  have  left  all  that  this  world  holds  deai,  of 
houses,  land,  country,  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
domestic  hearth,  and  have  sacrificed  their  lives 
in  poverty,  celibacy,  and  exile  for  the  souls  of 
the  heathen  and  the  unevangelised.  Their  cat- 
secration  to  this  life  is  not  for  a  few  years,  but 
they  connt  it  their  greatest  joy  to  spend  and  be 
speitt  till  death  comes,  that  the  blessed  name  of 
Jesus  Qirist  may  be  better  known  and  more 
deeply  loved. 

Under  the  caption  of  Home  Missions,  a  short 
account  may  be  given  of  the  missions  to  non- 
Catholics  in  the  United  States.  The  idea  of  the 
need  of  organized  effort  to  present  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Catholic  Chnrch  to  the  American 
people,  is  what  brought  together  five  priests, 
Isaac  Hecker,  Augustine  F.  Hewit,  Qarence 
^VaIwo^th,  Francis  Baker,  and  George  Dcahon, 
who  founded  the  organization  known  as  the 
Paulist  Fathers  (q.v.).  This  idea  was  practically 
systematiied  in  its  present  form  by  Rev.  Walter 
Elliott,  in  Septeml>er  1803,  when  he  b^n.  in 
Michigan,  a  series  of  miasions  in  public  halls 
stkI  chorches  for  the  piirpone  of  explainii^  the 
doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church.    These  nnf- 
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MHU  to  noD'CathcUics  prcMtnted  controversy  hope  of  worldly  gain  to  the  alleviation  of'  the 
and  invited  the  spirit  of  inquiry  by  placing  a  ills  of  humanity  in  the  hospitals  by  the  sick 
"Question  Box"  at  the  door,  into  which  were  bed,  in  the  tenements  of  the  poor,  in  the  slnms 
dropped  all  qnestiona  concerning  the  leachings  among  the  depraved,  in  the  asylums  caring  tor 
of  the  Church  which  anyone  desired  to  have  the  orphans  and  among  the  aged,  who  have 
answered.  During  the  last  io  years  Ihe  work  been  stranded  on  life's  shore,  without  one  cent  oi 
has  ^rown  to  vast  proportions.  While  the  Paul-  salary,  contenting  themselves  with  meagre  fare, 
ists  inaugurated  the  movement  in  the  United  with  short  hours  oE  sleep  on  a  hard  bed,  and  long 
States,  yet  the  work  la  the  normal  work  of  the  hours  of  prayer  and  devotion  to  the  sick  and  the 
Chcrcii,  and  therefore  belongs  to  every  branch  poor  and  the  wretched,  because  they  know  and 
of  the  service,  particularly  to  the  diocesan  are  convinced  that  their  reward  will  be  very 
clergy.  The  leaders  of  the  movement  contem-  great  in  heaven.  Many  of  these  religious  com- 
plate  the  placing  in  every  diocese  a  band  of  munities  are  offshoots  of  orders  that  have  been 
talented  preachers  whose  business  will  be  extra-  established  in  the  old  country,  but  some  are  in- 
parochial,  and  whose  duties  will  be  to  go  into  digenous  to  the  American  soil.  Noteworthy 
the  towns  and  country  places  where  the  Church  among  the  communities  of  men  are  tlie  Paulist 
is  weak,  or  does  not  exist,  and  arrange  for  the  Fathers,  founded  by  five  converts,  and  among 
inauguration  or  strengthening  of  Church  orfian-  the  women  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  founded  t^ 
ixations.  This  band  of  diocesan  missimaries  Mother  Seton,  also  a  convert. 
Kill  largely  do  the  duties  of  a  Church  extension  The  growth  in  tlie  Church  in  the  United 
committee  in  the  spiritual  and  missionary  sense.  States  of  course  is  principally  due  to  the  great 
The  growth  of  this  "Home  Missionary  Move-  stream  of  emigrants,  but  not  the  least  element 
ment,"  after  lo  years,  has  been  such  as  to  of  growtli  and  present  strength  is  the  large 
necessitate  the  building  of  the  Apostolic  Mis-  number  of  converts  who  have  been  drawn  to  her 
sion  House,  at  the  Cathalk  University  at  through  the  conviction  that  she  is  the  one  Cath- 
Washington.  This  institution  will  provide  spe-  olic  and  Apostolic  Church.  There  are  no 
cia!  lectures  and  instructions  in  missionary  accurate  statistics  of  yearly  conversions,  but 
methods,  and  in  this  way  will  give  training  to  Cardinal  Gibbons  puts  it  in  this  way:  "If  the 
the  diocesan  missionary.  The  legal  organization  same  ratio  of  conversions  is  preserved  through- 
which  is  financing  the  work,  is  the  'Catholic  out  the  country  as  exists  in  the  archdiocese  of 
Missionary  Union,"  incorporated  under  the  laws  Baltimore,  the  yearly  number  of  conversions 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  Its  president  is  the  would  amount  to  44,800  souls.  To  sum  up  the 
archbi^op  of  New  York,  ex-ofkcio,  and  there  aggregate  number  of  Catholics  under  the  Amer- 
are  six  other  directors.  The  practical  effect  of  ican  flag  is  as  follows:  United  States  (Cardinal 
10  years  of  this  home  mission  work  has  been  Gibbons^  estimate),  14,000,000;  Philippines, 
Xa  give  the  American  people  a  more  correct  6,600,000;  Porto  Rico,  980,000;  Hawaii,  33iO0o; 
view  of  the  teaching  and  spirit  of  the  Catholic  American  Samoa.  3,000;  Guam,  g.ouo,  making  a 
Church,  to  eliminate  antagoitisms,  and  to  make  total  of  21,625,000  souls  under  the  jurisdictiOB 
Church  relationships  more  harmonious.  It  has  of  an  apostolic  delegate,  a  cardinal,  13  arch- 
also  tended  to  increase,  and  this  in  no  small  de-  bishops  and  87  tMshops. 

gre^  the  stream  of  converts  that  has  been  fkiw-  5i6iiogro^Ay.— 'La  Gerarchia  Cattolica  e  la 
ing  wto  the  Church,  Famiglia  Pontificia  Rome'  :  'Lettres  EdifiantCJ 
.  The  growth  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  et  Curicuses  des  Mission  Etrangerea*;  'Annals 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  th»  Home  Missions  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith' ;  Henrion,'His- 
during  the  last  one  hundred  years  has  been  one  toire  Generate  des  Missions  Catholiques  detiuit 
of  the  marvels  of  the  19th  century.  The  le  Xllle  Siecle  jusqu'i  noa  Jours';  MaxsWl, 
following  figure  B  give  some  meastire  of  it: — In  'Christian  Missions';  'Collectanea  Constitu- 
1800  there  were  40. priests;  in  1830  the  number  tionum,  Deoretoram,  Induitorum  k  Instnic- 
increascd  tio  333;  in  1850. to  1,800;  in  igo6  to  tionum  Sanlse  Sedis  ad  Usum  Operarioruni 
15,177.  In  1800  the  Catholic  population  waa  Apoatoliconim  Societatis  Missionimi  ad  -  Ex- 
10O/30O,  in  1010  it  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  teres';  'Missiones  Catholics  cura  5.  Cong,  de 
14,000,000.  Jq  1800  there  were  but  as  churches;  Propaganda  Fide  descriptE*  in  igoi  aj>. ;  'Sti- 
in  iQio  there  are  i7iOO0.  The  value  of  church  oietatis  Jcau  usque  ad  Sanguinis  et  Viti  pro- 
property,  as  given  by  census  reports  in  1850,  fusionem  Militans  in  Europa,  Africa,  Asia,  et 
was  $9,256,75°;  in  i860  it  was  $26,774.U9,  a  America,  contra  Gentiles  Mahomctanos' ;  Tan- 
ratio  of  increase  of  189  per  cent,  while  the  ner,  'Travels  of  the  Jesuits  in  various  parts  of 
aggregate  wealth  of  the  country  increased  only  the  world';  Lodonan,  'The  Catholic  Missions*  1 
125  per  cent.  In  1870  it  was  $60,985,565.  In  <The  Missionary'  Quarterly  Magazine,  iso  W. 
igo6  value  of  church  property  had  risen  to  60th  Street.  N.  Y.;  De  Thiersant,  'Le  CathoU- 
$293.638.ooa  ciame  en  Chine  au  Vllle  Siecte  de  NotrB  Er«» ; 
While  this  external  growth  indicated  by  Abbe  Hue,  'Christianity  in  China,  Tartary  and 
numerical  strength  and  material  wealth  is  very  Tibet';  ^^History  of  Christianity  in  Cochin 
remarkable,  the  internal  growth  indicated  by  China  and  Tonking'  ;  Shortland.  'De  Rdms 
evidences  of  maturing  organization  as  well  as  Japonicis,  Indicis,  et  Peruanis,  Epistols:  Re- 
by  »«nB  of  increasing  spirituality,  is  none  the  eenliores'  :  Kayo,  'History  of  Church  in 
less  remarkable.  The  first  flowering  of  the  Japan* ;  Charlevoiic,  'Christianity  in  Ceylon' ; 
Church's  inner  life  is  the  vocations  to  the  re-  Tennent,  <Mis<iions  of  the  Zambesi':  Weld, 
ligiotts  orders  whereby  men  and  women  accept  'Excursions  in  Afrique'  :  Van  Sooy,  'HIstoria 
the  call  to  the  life  of  the  evangelical  counsels.  Ethiopica  Lodolfus';  Tellez.  'Travels  of  Jesu- 
In  1790  there  uras.one  convent  with  less  than  its  in  Ethiopia':  Gutxlaff,  'History  of  China*; 
10  rdigious,  in  1909  there  are  over  5,000  convents  'China  Opened.' 

with  more  than  60.000  religious.     This   army  Rev.  A.  P.  Dovi.E,  C.  S.  P., 

tA  aiea  and  wpmen.d«rot«  themselves  without  Stcretary  The  CathoKe  Missionary  Union. 
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HISSISAGA  INDIANS  — MISSISSIPPI 

HiMis'aKi  Indians,  an  American  tribe  of  into  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Pearl,  Pascagoilla, 

the  Algonquian  family  residing  in  Ontario,  Can-  and  Tombigbee,  all  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of 

ada.     The   name    refers   to   the   eagle.     They  Mexico.    There  are  many  small  streams  in  all 

si^ed  a  treaty  in  1764  with  an  eagle  as  their  parts  of  the  State,  which,  though  inferior  in 

tribal  mark.     In   1746  the  tribe  was  admitted  capacity  to  those  already  notic^,  are  locally 

to  the  Iroquois  confederacy.     There  are  upward  important,  watering  extensive  districts  and  giv- 

of  600  of  the  Missisagas  remaining.     They  live  ing   fertility   to  the   soiL     In  the   bottom  lands 

on    small    reservations   in    Ontario,    arc   mostly  are  numerous  lakes,  bayous  and  channels,  and  in 

Methodists,,  and  are  healthy,  progressive,  peace-  this   district,    along   the   Mississippi,   levees   are 

fu!  citizens.  built  by  the  State  partly  from  a  fund  derived 

Hiaeissippi,  one  of  the  southern  United  ^"^  ^  special  tax  on  the  land  and  partly  with 
States  and  the  seventh  admitted  to  the  Union ;  """"^^  '^^^tu  l?,^H  ^■'  °*  ^*V"P  't"^^. 
situated  between  lat.  30°  =3'  and  3S°  N,.  and  CW^.— The  State  lies  in  what  w  called  the 
long.  88'  r  and  gi°  41'  W.;  extri^e  length,  sern.-tropic  climate  belt  The  wmters  are  short 
north  and  ^uth,  33^  miles ;  average  breadth  14^  ^"'^  ""''*'  ?*=  mean  temperature  45°  F. ;  the  sum- 
miles,  varying  from  78  miles  below  lat.  31"  N.,  ""f"  ^""^  <'*^™"'  °*  '?  ."  .  '  ""^  '"^?''  .  ' 
to  m  miles  on  that  parallel,  and  118  miles  on  ?':ldom  reaching  lop  .Ice  from  one  to  two 
the  nbrth  line;  area,  48,610  square  miles,  being  '"'^'^es  thick  forms  m  the  northern  part  of  he 
I.61  per  cent  of  the  territorial  extent  of  the  ^'VfV  ^*  ''"3  .w"*  r''%"'5  f  l.ff*  j** 
United  States.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Tennes-  P""  breezes  render  the  climate  delight  ul  dur- 
see,  east  by  Alabama,  south  between  the  Ala-  mg  most  of  the  year.  The  annual  ram  fall  ranges 
ba^a  line  and  Pearl  River  by  the  Gulf  of  Mex-  .^'"'^  4S  to  58  inches  The  death  rate  is  very 
ico,  and  from  the  Pearl  to  the  Mississippi  on  the  !°™-"'?  /"  ^^-  Jhe  heaviest  rains  occur 
pai^Uel  of  31°  N.,  by  the  State  of  Louisiana;  J?  If  "'"'"  "^f^^y  ''JT^' ^^^*" -'^^  *^ 
and  west  by  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  having  be-  "^"^  winds  meet  the  cold  north  wmds.  The 
low  lat.  31°  N.  the  Pearl  River,  and  above  that  ^^"^8=  wind  velocity  for  the  whole  ywr  is 
line  the  Mississippi,  as  the  dividing  lines.  The  *,"<="  "".'"  P"  ^''^;-  !^f  Prevailing  wind  for 
■  Round,  Horn,  Ship,  Deer,  Cat,  Pois,  and  several  ^^"^'y  '^  """'i^:  "?*"!'  '.'  )'  ^"""^^  ^°J  J"'y-,  . 
Other  islands  lying  outside  of  and  forming  the  .  G«i.,«.- Mississippi  is  occupied  wholly  by 
louthem  limit  of  the  Mississippi  Sound,  bllong  j^^}?  °*  the  Tertiary  and  Upper  Secondary 
to  this  State.  It  was  admitted  to  the  linion  i5  ^nnations,  which  sweeping  around  from  the 
Dec  1817  and  takes  its  name  from  the  river  southern  Atlantic  States,  attain  here  their  great- 
which  forms  its  western  boundary  for  a  dis-  «t  width.  Ntar  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  sanda 
tance  of  over  500  miles.  There  are  75  counties  ^<^  ^l^J-f  "^  '^S'""^^  ""iwu^'j  *'""^'*  °V 
in  the  State.  Pop.  (1910)  1,797,II4.  The  cap-  the  country,  and  further  north  the  deposits  grad- 
ital  city  is  Jackson                       "      -•  ^Hy  become  of  greater  age.     At  Vicksburg  the 

ro/poFfofrfcy.— Mississippi  lies  in  two  divi-  E°«"e  appears  at  the  base  of  the  river  bluffs, 
sions,  separated  by  a  low  broad  watershed,  the  """^  t^e  upper  portion  of  these  is  covered  by  a 
eastern  rivers  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  deep  deposit  of  yellowish  loam  or  loess,  contain- 
and  the  westernmost  streams  emptying  into  the  >««  fresh-water  and  land  shells.  This  extends 
Mississippi.  East  of  the  ridge  the  surface  of  over  the  country  eastward,  and  attains  a  thick- 
the  State  consists  of  broad  rolling  fertile  prairies,  ness  of  60  feet  or  more.  The  Upper  Secondary 
the  ridge  itself  is  rolling  and  broken  into  nar-  appears  near  Jackson,  and  occupies  the  northern 
row  valleys  where  streams  afford  plentiful  water  portion  of  the  State.  Fossil  remains  of  a  gigan- 
supply,  while  to  the  west  th-;  land  falls  away  into  tic  marine  animal  resembling  the  alligator  sre 
die  low  swampy  lands  of  the  Yazoo  and  the  found  in  the  prairie  regions.  In  1909  the  clay 
Mississippi  rivers.  The  State  is  very  low,  the  products  of  Mississippi  amounted  in  value  to 
highest  altitude  being  but  1,000  feet  The  coast  $798,3sa  There  were  six  mineral  springs  re- 
has  a  shore  line  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  of  88  ported,  with  an  output  of  257,a»  gallona,  valued 
miles,  or  including  the  irregularities  and  islands,  at  $53,78a 

of  287  miles.    In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State         MineraU. —  Mississippi  is  not  a  mining  State, 

the  prairies  are  covered  with  grass  during  the  Clay    is    the    principal    product,    together    with 

greatest  part  of  the  year.    East  of  this  prairie  marl,   phosphate   rock,  hydraulic  lime,  gypsum 

region  extends  a  level  but  very  fertile  tract  on  and  coal.    None  of  these  minerals  are  worked  to 

the  upper  course  of  the  Tombigbee  River.    In  any  considerable  extent. 

the  northern  district  is  a  range  of  bills  of  mod-  Flora  and  Fauna, —  There  are  over  lOO  species 

erate  elevation,  well  wooded  but  devoid  of  un-  of  trees  in  the  State,   including  15  varieties  of 

dergrowth.     These  hills  find  their  western  limit  oak.     There    are    cypress,     poplar,    long-leaved 

in  Sie  Walnut  Hills;  and  west  of  them,  and  be-  pine,    tupclo,    sycamore,    persimmon,    magnolia, 

tween  them  and  the  Mississippi  River,  in  about  holly,  cucumber  tree,  sweet  gum,  black-walnut, 

lat.  33°  30',  for  a  distance  of  more  than  170  and  various  species  of  hickory,  elm  and  maple, 

miles,  north  and  south,  and  60  miles  extreme  Wild  animals,  such   as  the  deer,  puma,  wol^ 

east  and  west,  the  country  is  occupied  by  im-  bear,    and   wildcat  are  still   occasionally   seen, 

metise  bottom  lands,  produced  and  fed  by  the  Alligators  occur  in  the  Mississippi  as  far  north 

inundations  of  the  Mississippi,  constituting  the  as  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  and  in  some  of 

so-called  *Delta.'     Nearly  all  of  this  low  region  the   smaller    rivers ;    and   most   of   the   streams 

has  been  reclaimed  by  a  system  of  levees,  and  is  abound  in  fish.     Paroquets  are  seen  as  far  north 

now   rapidly  being  opened   up   and  settled,  and  as  Natchez,  and  wild  turkeys  are  still  common. 
penetrated  by  railroads.     The  bottom  lands  are  Fareslry. — There    are    about    33,000    square 

about  7fX3a  square  miles  in  extent.  miles  of  timbered  land  in  the.  State,    The  yellow 

Rivers     and     Lakei, —  Mississippi     is     well  pine  ranks  first  among  the  forest  trees,  and  ex- 

watered  by  the  Homochitto,  Big  Black,  Yazoo,  tends  northward  from  the  coast  for  150  ndla. 

Sunflower,  and  Tallahatchie  rivers,  all  emptying  The  hills,  or  bluffs  along  the  Miisiisippi  DtltM, 
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extend  to  the  prairie  lands  on  the  eastward,  and 
afford  numerous  forests  of  oak,  gum,  poplar, 
lulip,  ash,  maple,  and  hickory,  and  a  few  pine 
trees.  The  prairies  of  the  southern  part  are 
covered  with  the  long-leaved  pine.  Only  within 
recent  years  has  the  timber  product  been  im- 
portant Nearly  all  the  timber  cut  in  igoo  con- 
sisted of  yellow  fine,  and  oak  and  other  hard 
woods.  Turpentine,  resin,  and  other  naval 
stores  are  no  small  portion  of  the  product  from 
the  timber  belt 

Agricullure.—  Tbe  fertility  of  the  soil  and  a 
favorable  climate  give  to  Mississippi  eminent 
advantages  as  an  agricultural  State.  -Nowhere 
in  the  world  are  there  such  alluvia!  lands  as  the 
Mississippi  bottom,  or  'Delta,*  contains  —  an 
alluvial  plain  in  a  mild  climate,  level  as  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean  and  of  inexhaustible  fertility ; 
and  this  plain  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  fertile 
lands  of  the  State.  The  table-lands  of  the  north, 
the  loams  along  the  bluffs  and  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  dark  and  heavy  prairie  lands,  and 
the  inland  bottoms  are  of  scarcely  less  fertihty. 
The  prairies,  especially  in  the  Tombigbee  dis- 
trict, furnish  excellent  pasturage.  Sugar  is  pro- 
duced in  the  south,  and  cotton  forms  the  great 
staple  of  a  large  part  of  the  State.  Maize  and 
oats  are  grown  everywhere,  and  wheat  is  some- 
times, though  not  commonly,  grown  in  the 
northern  districts.  All  the  fruits  of  temperate 
climates  grow  here  in  perfection ;  plums,  peaches, 
and  figs  are  abundant,  and  in  the  south  the 
orange.  The  farms  of  Mississippi  numbered 
about  273,820  in  1510.  and  were  valued  at  $330,- 
395,000.  Of  this  amount,  $79,580,000,  or  25  per 
cent,  represents  the  value  of  buildings,  and 
$2 50,;? 1 5, 000.  or  75  per  cent,  the  value  of  land 
and  improvements  other  than  bulldirigs.  The 
value  of  farm  implements  and  machinery  was 
$16,726,000,  and  of  live  stock  $50,000,000.  These 
values,  added  to  that  of  farms,  give  about 
$400,000,000  as  the  value  of  farm  property. 
About  40  per  cent  of  the   farms  of  the   State 


_rs,  65  per  cent  owned  all  or  a  part  of  the 
farms  they  operated  and  34  per  cent  operated 
farms  owned  by  others.  The  corresponding 
percentages  for  colored  farmers  are  17  and  84 
respectively. 

The  following  table  shows  the  acreage,  qual- 
ities and  values  of  the  principal  farm  crops  for 
1900  and  191a: 


amount  33  per  cent  represents  the  value  of 
mules;  25  per  cent  that  of  horses;  15  per  cent 
that  of  dairy  cows;  13  per  cent  that  of  other 
neat  cattle;  7  per  cent  that  of  swine:  4  per  , 
cent  that  of  poultry;  z  per  cent  that  01  sheep; 
and  I  per  cent  that  of  all  other  live  stock.  The 
followmg  table  gives  the  number  of  domestic 
animals  on  farms  for  the  year  1900: 


other 
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Sugarcane  b  1900  was  grown  by  26,300 
farmers  on  11,552  acres.  From  this  area  they 
sold  5,914  tons  of  cane  for  $23,918,  and  from 
the  remaining  product  manufactured  18,930 
pounds  of  sugar,  valued  at  $893,  and  1,4:3,219 
gallons  of  syrup  and  molasses  valued  at  $618,- 
975.  The  total  value  of  sugarcane  products  was 
$iS43,786.  Sorghum  cane  was  grown  by  25.183 
farmers  on  15,734  acres,  producmg  3,366  tons  of 
cane,  and  from  the  remaining  product  manu- 
factured 1,162,269  gallons  of  syrup,  valued  at 
$313,365-  The  total  value  of  sorghum  cane 
products  was  $323,417. 

The  fruit  product  of  the  State  for  1900  was 
as  follows: 

Komtwr         Bnabeli 
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Fofulation. —  In  igio  out  of  a  total  popula- 
tion of  1,797,114  in  Mississippi,  the  colored  pop- 
ulation aggregated  908,000,  or  58  per  cent  of  the 
totaj.  In  1850  the  colored  population  was  52 
per  cent  of  the  whole.  How  this  condition 
arose  is  best  illustrated  by  a  table  showing  the 
increase  in  population  from  1800  to  1850,  as 
follows : 
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The  total  value  of  Mississippi  crops  for  1910 
was  approximately  $85,000,000,  with  5,611,000 
acres  under  cultivation.  The  total  value  of  live 
stock  on  farms  in  1910  was  $42,657,000,  of  which 


Vieksburg  (20,814  pop.) ;  Meridian  (23,285)  ; 
and  Natchez  (11,791).  Other  important  towns 
are  Jackson,  Corinth,  Enterprise,  Columbus 
and  Carrollton. 

State  Government. —  The  State  is  governed 
under  a  constitution  adopted  in  189a  The  gov- 
ernor is  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and 
receives  a  salary  of  $3,500  per  annum.  Legisla- 
tive sessions  are  held  biennially,  beginning  on 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  of  January;  but 
only  the  quadrennial  sessions  held  in  the  leap 
years  are  unlimited  in  scope  and  terms,  the  other 
sessions  can  only  deal  with  revenue  and  appro- 
priations and  such  matters  as  the  governor  sub- 
mits to  them  by  message.  The  legislature  is 
Democratic,  each  member  receiving  $400  per 
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annum  and  mileage.  There  are  7  representatives 
in  Congress.  The  State  government  in  igoi 
was  Democratic.  The  legislature  is  composed 
of  14s  representatives  and  45  senators.  There 
'  are  three  supreme  judges,  -  appointed  for  nine 
years  by  the  governor,  and  circuit  and  chancery 
judges,  appointed  for  four  years.  Voters  must 
have  resided  in  the  State  two  years,  in  the  elec- 
tion district  one  year.  Registration  is  neces- 
sary, and  the  voter  must  be  'able  to  read  any 
section  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State ;  or  he 
shall  be  able  to  understand  the  same  when  read 
to    him,    or    give    a    reasonable    interpretation 

Stale  Finances. — On  I  Sept  1901  the  total 
indebtedness  of  the  State,  including  $2,208,300 
of  debt  for  school  funds,  on  which  interest  alone 
is  paid,  was  $2,81  ijoo,  and  is  nearly  all  held  by 
State  funds.  The  assessed  valuation  in  igro 
was  as  follows:  Real  estate,  $231,889,588;  per- 
sonal property,  $109,928,5441  total,  $393,297,173; 
and  the  tax  rate.  $6  per  $1,000.  The  total  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  1901  were,  $2,436,048;  total 
disbursements,  $2,229,996,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
$206,052,  and  cash  balance,  $828,453.  The  main 
source  of  income  is  a  direct  State  properly  tax, 
which  yields  almost  8s  per  cent  of  the  total  in- 
come; of  the  disbursements  in  igor,  30  per  cent 
were  for  common  school  purposes  and  15  per 
cent   for   redemption   of  the   State  debt. 

Banks  and  Banking. — The  first  bank  in  the 
State  was  opened  at  Natchez  in  1809.  On  30 
June  1909.  there  were  30  National  banks  in  oper- 
ation, with  3,810  depositors  and  $1,269,597  in 
savings  deposits.  There  were  also  146  State 
banks,  with  20,092  depositors  and  $4,149,233  in 
savings  deposits;  4  private  banks,  with  10,500 
savings  deposits;  and  12  savings  banks  with 
7.640  depositors  and  $2,oo2.po8  savings  deposits. 
No  loan  and  trust  companies  made  report  that 
year.     (See  'Statistical  Abstract  of  the  U.  S.') 

£rf«ca/ inn. —Nearly  all  the  cities  and  towns 
in  the  Slate  maintain  graded  schools  for  ten 
months  in  the  year.  Separate  schools  are  con- 
duetc-,1  for  ihe  colored  race.    In  1909  tbe  chil- 


Springs;  Millsaps  College,  Jackson;  and  Urn- 
versify  o£  Mississippi  (q.v.).  Amons  the  most 
notable  women's  colleges  are  the  Industrial  J"- 
Stitute  and  College,  Columbus;  Blue  Mountain 
Female  College,  Blue  Mountain;  East  Missis- 
sippi Female  College,  Meridian ;  and  Stanton 
College  for  Young  Ladies,  Natchez.  The  Slate 
supports  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
lege at  Starkville;  a  college  for  colored  youth  at 
Rodney,  and  a  normal  school  at  Flolly  Springs 
for  training'  colored  teachers.  In  igio  there 
were  25S  newspapers  issued  in  the  Stitc.  In 
1900  14  were  daily,  i  tri-weekly,  5  semi-weekly, 
iSi  weekly,  I  tri-mcMithly,  11  semi-monthly,  and 
II  monthly. 

Religion. —  The  Baptist  Church  claims  over 
half  the  church  population  of  the  State,  and 
then  follows  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  South; 
African  Methodist ;  Methodist  Episcopal ; 
Roman  Catliolic ;  Presbyterian,  South ;  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian;  Disciples  of  Christ;  and 
Protestant  Episcopal.  In  1900  there  were  I1664 
Evangelical  Sunday-schools,  with  11,967  officers 
and  teachers,  and  100,000  scholars. 

Charities  and  Correction. — There  Is  a  State 
penitentiary  at  Jackson,  where  the  prisoners  are 
employed  at  farm  labor.  There  are  State  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane  at  Jackson  and  Meridian. 
The  State  Deaf  and  Dmnb  Institute  for  white 
and  colored,  and  the  School  for  the  Blind 
(white)  are  located  at  Jackson.  There  are  hos- 
pitals supported  by  the  State  at  VJcksburg  and 
Natchez.  _ 

Manufactures. —  There  were  2,598  mannfac- 
turlng  establishments  in  Mississippi  with  an  in- 


vested capita!  of  $72,393,000, 
value  of  products  for  1909  wa 
value  of  materials  purchased 
factured  form  was  $36,926,0 
and  wages  paid  were  $22,421, 
expenses,    $9,360,1 


The  gross 

00,555,000.  The 

a  iMrtly  manu- 

The   salaries 

!,  and  miscella- 

These,   with   the 


of  materials,  deducted   from  the  value  of 
products  leaves  a  net  profit  of  $II,S48,OOa 

The  following  table  shows  the  census  fijpires 
for  the  leading  industries  for  1900: 
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dren  of  school  age  numbered  598,609;  the  enrol- 
ment in  public  schools,  466.860;  and  the  average 
daily  attendance,  252.949-  There  were  9,446 
teachers ;  7,000  public  school  buildings  and 
school  property  valued  at  $2,000,000.  The  re- 
ceipts for  a  year  amount  to  $1,500,000,  and 
the  expenditures  to  nearly  as  much.  For  higher 
education  there  were  113  public  schools,  17  pri- 
vate secondary  schools,  3  public  and  2  private 
normal  schools.  6  colleges  and  nniversities  for 
men  and  6  colleges  for  women.  Tbe  men's  col- 
leges include  Mississippi  College. Clinton:  Jeffer- 
son College,near  Natchez;  Rost  University. Holly 


Lumber  and  timber  products  form  the  lead- 
ing industry,  with  cottonseed-oil  and  oil  cake 
second.  In  1900,  Meridian  had  the  mill  of  larg- 
est capacity,  and  Greenville  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  establishments.  Two  establishments,  one 
at  Jackson  and  the  other  at  Meridian,  refined  as 
well  as  expressed  the  oil.  It  is  claimed  that  a 
Mississippian.  John  Ross,  in  180 1,  made  the 
first  written  suggestion  that  oil  be  expressed 
from  the  cottonseed  and  prophetically  named  its 
uses.  The  first  mill  in  the  United  States  waa 
erected  at  Natchez,  Miss.,  in  1834. 

Cotton  ginning  has  imdergone  a  remarkable 
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development  during  the  decade  i8gci  to  1900,  and  burg)  was  claimed  to  be  part  of  Florida ;  and 

now  holds  third  place  among  the  manufacturing  when   in   1781,  Spain  conqueted   Florida,   that 

industries  of  the  State.   There  were  3,022  estab-  part  of  the  State  came  under  Spanish  rule.     In 

lishments  reported  in  IQIO.     In  1900  there  were  1798  the  Mississippi   Territory  was   created   bj; 

2423    wage-earners,   and    receipts    for    ginning  Congress.    Its  boundaries  were  the   Mississippi 

were  $2,214,949.    In  1890  there  were  only  130  es-  River    on    the    west,   the    31st    parallel    on    the 

lahli-'hmenta  reported,  with  M7  wage-earners,  south,  the  Chattahoochee  on  the  east,  and  a  line 

and  the  receipts  amounted  to  $130,387.    The  ia-  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  due  east 

crease  in  these  receipts  during  the  decade  was  on  the  north.    The  Territory  having  been  sur- 

$2,0&t,S62,  or  1,598.7  per  cent  rendered  to  the  United  States  as  part  of  Geor-. 

TranspoTtaiian. — The    total    length'   of    rail-  gia,  the  consent  of  that  State  had  been  previ- 

foads  within  the  Stale  in  1907  was  3,760  miles,  ously  obtained  to  the  establishment  o£  a  terri- 

besides  92  miles  of  electric  railway.    The  most  torial  government    This  consent  was  followed 

important  lines  are  the  Gulf  and  Ship  Island,  in  1802  by  the  further  cession  by  Georgia  of  all 

the   Illinois   Central,  the   Yazoo    h    Mississippi  her  lands  south  of  Tennessee,  and  these  by  an 

Valley,  the  Southern,  the  Louisville  4  Nashville,  act   of  Congress   in   1804  were   attached  to  the 

the  Kansas  Gty,  Memphis  &.  Birmingham,  the  Mississippi  Territory,  which  thus  comprised  the 

Mobile    &    Ohio,   the    Alabama    &    Vicksburg,  whole  of  what  are  now  the  States  of  Alabama 

and  the  New  Orleans  &  Northeastern.    Vicks-  and  Mississippi  from  the  31st  to  the  3Sth  paral- 

burg,  Greenville,  and  Natchei  are  principal  ports  lei.    The  territory  between  the  Pearl  and  the 

on  ^e  Mississippi   River,  and  Pascagoula  and  Perdido  rivers  wa.s  added  in  j8ii,  having  been 

Biloxi  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  wrested  from  Spain  under  the  plea  that  it  had 

tfwiorjp.— Hernando  de  Soto   (q.v.)   and  his  originally    formed    a    part     of     Louisiana.    In 

companions   first   visited  the   Mississippi   region  March   1817  Alabama  was  separated  from  Mis- 

in   1539.    They  made  no  settlements,  however,  sissippi  and  organized  under  a  territorial  gov- 

aod  the  death  of  the  leader  in  1542  put  an  end  to  emmeat  of  its  own;  and  10.  December  of  the 

the  expedition.    In  16B3  La  Salle  descended  the  same  year    Mississippi   was  admitted  1-*-  *'— 


it  Louisiana.  In  l^  M.  d'Ibetville  was  author-  nent  part  in  the  Civil  War,  and  finally  in  Jan 
ized  by  the  French  "king  to  colonize  the  regions  uary  1869  was  readmitted  to  representation  i 
of  the  lower  Mississippi.  He  landed  near  Ship  Congress,  after  ratifying  the  15th  amendment. 
Island,  and  from  this  point,  setting  out  with  The  principal  battles  fought  here  during  the 
two  large  barges,  explored  the  coast,  discovered  Ctvil  War  were  those  of  Corinth,  Baker's 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  reaching  the  bend  Creek,  Holly  Spring,  lufca  and  the  siege  o£ 
at  the  mouth  of  Red  River,  and  returning  to  Vicksburg.  Amendments  to  the  State  constitu- 
Ship  Island  erected  a  fort  at  the  Bay  of  Biloxi,  Hon  were  made  in  187S  and  1877.  The  State 
about  80  miles  east  from  the  site  of  New  Or-  has  had  four  territorial  governors,  two  pro- 
leans.  He  then  embarked  for  France,  leaving  visional  governors,  one  Union  Democrat,  three 
the  fort  in  command  of  his  two  brothers.  Sail-  Republicans,  and  28  Democratic  governors, 
voile  and  Bienville.  In  December  1699  Iberville  Bibliography.— O-aihomt,  'Mississippi  as  a 
returned,  and  soon  after  built  a  fort  on  the  banks  Provmce,  Territory  and  State*  (t^);  Davis, 
of  the  Mississippi.  In  i;oo  the  Chevalier  de  'Recollections  of  Mississippi'  (1889);  Duval,. 
Tonfi-  arrived  at  Iberville's  fort  with  a  party  'History  of  Mississippi'  <i8j»z);  Garner,  <Re- 
of  Canadian  French  from  Iliinois.  Availing  construction  m  Mississippi'  (igor)  ;  Goodspeed,. 
himself  of  De  Tonty's  knowledge  of  the  coun-  \Memoirs  of  Mississippi*  (1891);  Hurt,  "Mis- 
try,  Iberville  despatched  a  party  under  his  lead  s;ssippi:  Its  aimate.  Soil  and  Production' 
to  explore  the  river  and  hs  banks.  They  as-  (1883);  Hilgard,  'Report  on  the  Geology  and 
cended  to  the  Natchez  country,  400  miles  above  Agriculture  of  Mississippi*  (i860)  ;  Lowry  and 
the  French  fort,  and  here  selected  a  site  for  a  McCarsle,  'History  of  Mississippi' _  (1891); 
fort,  and  called  it  Rosalie.  A  settlement  was  ™?"="='  '"""^fy  °*  P'  Mississippi  Vail  1^' 
also  made  in  1703  on  the  Ya^oo  River,  which  (.18^)  V  Mayes,  'Educational  History  of  Missis- 
was  called  Saint  Peter's.  The  colonies  thus  sjppi'  (iSgt)  ;  Rozier.'Histoir  of  Early  Set- 
planted  grew  but  slowly,  and  New  Orleans,  *'«"'«'"  Jn  the  Mississippi  Valley'  (1890) ; 
being  founded  soon  after,  drew  off  a  large  por-  7j:;<T-  'Mississippi,  Asit  ls>  (iBps);  Wall. 
tion  of  the  colonists  from  the  interior,  besides  'The  State  _of_  Mississippi'  {1879);  Winsor, 
attracting  the  new  immigrants.  In  1728  the  set-  *The  Mississippi  Basin'  (ifes). 
tiers  and  the  Natchez  Indians  became  enemies,  ,  ,  Edwasd  Mayes, 
and  as  a  result  the  latter  massacred  the  settle-  Author  of  Edvcattonal  History  of  Mtistsstppi. 
ment  and  over  200  persons  were  killed  and  500  Mississippi,  University  of,  the  State  uni- 
taken  prisoners.  The  captives  were,  however,  versify  chartered  in  1844  and  first  opened  in 
released,  and  new  and  stronger  forts  were  1848,  situated  near  Oxford.  During  the  Civil 
erected.  Aided  by  the  Choctaw  tribes,  the  War  (1861-5)  all  exercises  were  suspended,  and 
French  succeeded  in  destroying  the  tribe,  the  two  members  of  the  faculty  appointed  custodians 
greater  part  of  which  fell  in  battle.  In  1733  the  of  the  University  property.  In  1872  the  present 
colony  went  to  war  with  the  Chickasaws,  allies  organization  in  separate  schools  with  optional 
of  the  English,  and  the  conflict  continued  for  studies  was  adopted,  and  courses  leading  to 
several  years.  There  was  a  peace,  followed  in  other  degrees  besides  bachelor  of  arts  were 
1752  by  another  Indian  war.  offered ;  in  1881  the  law  school  was  established. 
In  i?62  when  Florida  was  ceded  to  Great  There  are,  therefore,  now  two  departments :  (i) 
Britain,  that  part  of  the  present  State  lying  The  Department  of  Science,  Literature  and  Arts; 
south  of  a  line  drawn  eastward  from  thei  mouth  (2)  The  Department  of  Professional  Education, 
of  tht  Yazoo  River    (practically   from  Vicks-  The  first  includes  23  schools  grouped  into  dit;, 
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tirct  courses  or  lines  of  study,  providing  in-  state  took  advantage  of  the  popular  freazr  to 
struction  in  the  languages,  history,  science,  math-  issue  increased  quantities  of  paper  mon«y,  which 
ematics,  political  economy,  philosophy,  pedagogy  was  readily  accepted  by  the  public  creditors  and 
and  engineering;  the  degrees  conferred  are  invested  in  shares  of  the  Compagnie  des  Indes. 
bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of  science,  bachelor  of  This  went  on  til!  the  value  of  the  paper  money 
philosophy,  bachelor  of  pedagogy,  bachelor  of  in  circulation  was  more  than  three  milliards, 
mining  engineering,  bachelor  of  electrical  en-  while  the  value  of  coined  money  was  no  more 
gineenng,  and  bachelor  of  civil  engineering;  than  700  millions.  Before  this  stage  was  reached 
there  are  also  post-graduate  courses  in  this  de-  Law  himself,  who  had  originated  the  idea  of 
partment  leading  to  the  degrees  of  master  of  paper  money,  had  endeavored  to  check  the  issue, 
arts  and  doctor  of  philosophy.  The  second  de-  but  his  efforts  were  unavailing.  A  catastrophe 
partment  included  in  1903  only  the  law  school,  was  now  inevitable.  About  the  end  of  1719  the 
In  igco  the  summer  term  of  the  University  was  more  prudent  speculators  began  to  sell  out.  In 
begun.  In  1882  women  were  admitted  to  all  payment  of  their  shares  they  received,  of  course, 
classes  upon  the  same  conditions  as  men,  bat  in  great  part,  bilUtt  d'ital,  and  with  these  bought 
were  not  allowed  to  lodge  on  the  campus ;  in  gold,  silver,  diamonds,  lands,  or  anything  else 
1902  a  special  home  for  women  students  was  having  a  real  value.  As  the  billets  became  de- 
erected.  In  the  same  year  additional  dormitoriea  predated  such  articles  as  tallow,  soap,  etc.,  were 
were  built  for  men.  The  library  has  a  special  often  bought  at  fabulous  prices.  Law  struggled 
building  of  modern  architecture,  and  in  igo3  desperately  against  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the 
numbered  17,000  volumes;  there  is  also  a  law  shares,  but  all  his  devices  to  check  their  down- 
library  of  about  2,000  volumes  in  the  law  build-  ward  course  were  futile  or  had  only  a  temporary 
ing.  Until  1880  the  University  was  supported  success,  and  when  the  state  finally  declared  that 
by  annual  appropriations  of  the  legislature ;  it  would  receive  no  further  payments  in  paper,  he 
since  that  time  the  income  has  been  derived  perceived  that  all  attempts  to  bolster  up  the 
from  the  Federal  grant  of  land,  a  second  town-  scheme  were  in  vain,  and  made  his  escape  from 
ship  being  added  to  the  original  grant  in  1894;  France  (December,  1720).  The  affairs  of  'he 
the  State  has  given  occasional  appropriations  company  were  wound  up  by  the  State  acknowl- 
for  buildi;:s5  and  improvements;  iii  1910  the  edging  itself  debtor  to  the  creditors  of  the  com- 
income  amounted  to  $45,000.  In  that  same  year  pany  to  the  amount  of  $340,000,000.  The  pub- 
the  students  numbered  490.  (he  faculty  46.  'ic   debt   was   augmented  by   $2,600,000  of   •an- 

Hississippi   Agricultural   and    Uechanical  ""^^  rentes." 

College,    founded    in    1880,    at    Agric  '■       '  —-■-<- 

College,  Miss.    The  regular  four  years'  1  .                         , 

offered    are    the    agricultural,    mechanical    and  tists.    It  has  preparatory  and  collegiate  depart- 

textile,  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.,  a  short  jnents.    The  college  courses  lead  to  the  degrees 

course  (10  weeks  for  two  years)  is  given  in  the  of   A.B.,    B.S.,   and   Pli.B.      in    1910   the   school 

winter;  graduate  courses  are  also  provided;  and  had  ij  professors  and  instructors,  and  about  350 

there  is  a  preparatory  department.     Women  are  students.    The  library  had  about  4,000  volumes; 

admitted  to  all  courses.     The  experiment  station  the  property  wa.^  valued  at  $45,000  exclusive  of 

is  connected  with  the  college,  and  receives  spe-  the   productive   fund   of  $120,000.     The   annual 

cial    Federal   appropriation ;   and   farmers'   insti-  income  was  about  $35,000. 

tutes  are  organized  by  the  college  and  attended  MisBissippi    Levee    STStem,    The.      The 

by  members  of  the  faculty;  in  1910  such  msti-  ^^^^  ^f  3  system  of  levees  along  the  margin  of 

tutes  had  an  attendMjcc  of  2,000.    The  college  ji,g  Mississippi  River,  in  addition  to  the  hank 

was  endowed  by  the  Federal  land  grants  of  1862  revetment  and  contraction  dikes  which  are  used 

and  1890,  and  receives  also  State  and  Federal  j„  ^jg  ^^^  ^f  (1,^  stream  for  the  improvement 

appropriationsjno  tuition  IS  charged  to  residents  ^^  navigation,   is   that  the  banks  are  below  the 

of  the   State;   the  income   in   1910  amounted  to  1^^,^,   usually   reached   by   high    water.      But   as 

$440,000.     The  number  of  students  111   lyio  was  (^ey  are  higher  than  the  land  more  remote  from 

942 ;  the  faculty  numbered  60.  f,,^    ^-^^^^^    their    overflow    results    in    the    sub- 

Hisdsnppi  Bubble,  a  celebrated  finan-  mergence  of  all  the  lands  in  the  alluvial  valley, 
cial  scheme  projected  bj;  John  Law  (q.v.)  The  scheme  for  outlets  which  has  been 
at  Paris  in  1717.  Law  issued  shares  for  a  urged  from  time  to  time  is  impracticable  above 
vast  company  to  be  called  the  Compagnie  d'Occi-  Red  Kiver,  where  no  suitable  sites  exist,  and 
dent,  and  to  be  engaged  in  the  colonization  and  is  to  be  condemned  below  Red  River,  where 
cultivation  of  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  Re-  alone  it  is  possible,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
ports skilfully  spread  as  to  gold  and  silver  mines  mediate  but  temporary  relief  which  it  might 
discovered  in  these  parts  raised  in  the  people  the  give,  because  both  theory  and  experience  show 
hope  of  great  gains.  The  company  soon  ab-  that  when  a  reduction  is  made  in  the  size  of 
jorbed  those  of  the  Senegal  and  the  East  Indies,  a  river  flowing  in  alluvia!  soil,  or  the  river  is 
and  took  the  new  title  Compagnie  des  Indes.  split  in  two,  the  smaller  rivers  gradually  take 
Such  were  the  hopes  raised  by  this  undertaking  greater  slopes  than  the  main  river  had,  and,  as 
that  the  shares  originally  issued  at  $100  were  the  slope  begins  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  all 
sold  at  10,  20,  30,  and  40  times  their  value.  Law  points  in  the  water  surface  above  will  therefore 
had  promised  to  the  regent  that  he  would  extin-  be  higher  in  the  divided  river  than  they  would 
guish  the  public  debt.  To  keep  his  word  he  have  been  in  a  single  channel.  Hence  the  re- 
required  that  the  shares  in  this  company  should  lief  would  be  temporary,  and,  after  the  time 
be  paid  for  one  fourth  in  coin  and  three  fourths  required  for  adjustment,  flood  levels  would  be 
in  billeU  d'Hat  or  public  securities,  which  rapidly  raised.  This  would  surely  occur  unless,  as  is 
rose  in  value  on  account  of  the  foolish  demand  probable,  the  outlet  closed  itself  by  the  deposit 
which  was  created  for  them.  In  October  1719  of  sediment.  Reservoirs  to  hold  back  the  noo^ 
th«   shares  mounted  as  high  as  $4,000.      The  have  been  proposed  on  the  Ohio,  from  waich 
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tributary    the    Mississippi    receives   the    lar^t  about  600  miles  of  levee  00  its  interior  streanu 

contribution  to  its  flood  waters,  but  examina-  without    Federal    or    other   assistance.     Hence 

tion  proves  them  to  be  too  costly  and  dangerous  it  will  be  seen  that  the  States  have  borne  much 

to   be   practicable.      The   opportunities    for   res-  more  than  their  share,  and  that  the  appeal  for 

ervoirs  on  the  upper  Mississippi  are  too  limited  increased   appropriations  made   to   Congress   by 

to  have   any   important  efEect   on   the   floods   of  the   Inter-State   Mississippi   River   Improvement 

the  lower  river.     It  is  possible  that  the  scheme  and  Levee  Association  in  1903  at  its  convention 

of  irrigation,  on  the  scale  now  proposed  by  the  in    New    Orleans    is    a    reasonable    one.      The 

Government  on  the  rivers  draining  the  arid  lands  River   Commission  estimates  that  rather  more 

may  have  the  eSect  of  abating  Hoods  below.  than  94,000,000  cubic  yards  of  levees  will  be 

The  use  of  the  levee  then    has  been  in  prac-  necessary    to    complete    the    syslem;    the    esti- 

tice  the  sole  method  of   restraining  the  waters  mated   cost   is   not   more   than  $20,000,000,   and 

of  the  Mississippi.     It  began   in  1718  when  the  the  suggestion  of  this  convention  was  that  the 

people   of   New    Orleans   built   in   front   of  the  appropriation  of  Congress  be  so  increased  that 

city  a   levee  three   feet  high   to  keep  the   river  all  this  work  can  be  completed  in  six  or  seven 

back   from  a   fertile   alluvial   strip.     The   work  years. 

progressed  slowly  up  the  river  during  French  The  justice  of  such  a  claim  is  borne  out  by 

and    Spanish    occupation,    and    even    after   the  the   success  of  the  work  already   done.     Any 

Louisiana   Purchase   in   1803.      With   the  single  argument   based   upon   this   will   be   of   greater 

exception  of  the  grant  frgm  the   Federal   Gov-  force  than  the  mere  showing  of  facts  signifies, 

ernment    of   certain    swamp    lands   in    1850,   all  since  these  results  were  attained  with  imperfect 

work  on  the   Mississippi  levees  until   18&  was  means,    that    is,    with    incomplete    levees.      The 

done  entirely  by  the   States,  with  no  aid   from  floods  of  1897  and  1903  furnish  a  means  of  com- 

the   central   government ;    and   this   aid,   indeed,  parison.     The  1903  flood  was  greater  tiian  that 

was  purely  nominal,  as  the  swamp  lands  granted  in  1897,  but  it  broke  levees  only  in  six  places, 

had   no   commercial    value    and   could    not   be  between    Cairo    and    Red    River,    whereas    the 

converted  into  funds  to  further  the  construe-  lesser  flood  of  1897  made  38  breaks.    The  earlier 

tion  of  levees,  but  needed  the  very  improve-  flood  broke  down  over  nine  mffes  of  levee;  the 

ment   consequent   on   the  building  of  levees  to  latter  only  two  and  one  half  miles.     The  gain 

make  them  salable.    By  1882,  the  year  of  the  due  to  the  levees  constructed  in  these  five  years 

great  Mississippi  flood,  it  had  become  evident,  is  apparent,  and  it  seems  logical  to  argue  that 

1  the  purely  physical  side  of  the  problem,  that  upon  the  completion  of  the  system  crevasses  w '" 


the  control  m  the  lower  course  of  the  river  of    become  at   least   as  infrequent   as    shipwrecks, 
the   drainage   from   1,250,000   square   miles   was     fires,   or   railway   catastrophes.     To   some  such 
a  burden  for  the  seven  riparian  States     condusion  the  following  figures  point:  the  a 


below  the  junction  of  the  Ohio.    In  that  year  overflowed  in  1903  was  8,000  square  miles  out 

the  first   small   allotment  was  made   for   levees  of  a  total  of  39/XX>  square  miles  liable  to  over- 

by  the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  from  the  flow.    Of  these  8,000  miles,  3,000  was  from  back 

appropriation  of  $1,300,000,  made   by   Congress  water   through   the   openings   left   for  the  con- 

for  the  improvement  of  the   Mississippi   River,  fluence  of  the  tributaries.    This  may  be  reduced 

As    far    back   as    1S45,    a    convention   held    in  one  third,    but   cannot   he   entirely   prevented. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  urged  that  "the  improvement  Ahout  z,ooo  square  miles  were  overfkiwed  from 

and  preservation  of  those  great  rivers^  (that  is,  the  present  incomplete  extension  of  levees  and 

Mississippi    and    Ohio)    'are    deemed    imprac-  only  3,000  miles  of  inundation  in  1903  resulted 

ticable  by   the    States   or   individual    enterprise,  from  the  failure  of  the  system  as  far  as  built 

and  call  for  the  appropriation  of  money  for  the  So   that,   throwing   out   the   area    (about   3,aoo 

same  by  the  General  Govemraent,*  a  resolution  square  miles)   which  could  not  be  protected  by 

passed  with  John   C.  Calhoun  in  the  chair  and  a  levee  system,  no  matter  how  much  it  was  per- 

by  a  body  of  representative  State's  Rights  men,  fected,    it    is    evident    that    the    present    levees 

strict  constructionists,  and  natural  opponents  of  saved  from  inundation  all  but  3,000  square  miles 

the  doctrine  of  internal  improvements.     From  out  of  the  27,000  square  miles  which  are  the 

1882  in  every  River  and  Harbor  Bill  until  1896,  actual  measure  of  efficiency  of  the  present  sys- 

from  the  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  tern.     In  brief,  in  its  present  incomplete  condi- 

tbe   River,  the   Mississippi    River    Commission  tion  the  Mississippi    levee   system  in  a  great 

were  allowed  to  make  only  such  allotments  for  flood  has  an  effidency  of  more  than  85  per  cent, 

levees  as  they  considered  would  benefit  naviga-  In  years  of  ordinary  high  water  it  approaches 

tion.    Since  that  year  the  bills  have  made  specific  too  per  cent. 

provision   for  the  building  of  levees.     Between  These  figures,  which  were  presented  to  the 

1882  and  the  close  of  the  flscal  year  in   1903,  Mississippi  Levee  Convention  m  1903,  are  the 

the   General  Government's  appropriations  have  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  a  part  of 

amounted  to  a  little  more  than  $i8flOoflOo,  by  the  work  has  been  in  the  hands  of  States  and 

far   the   most   of   it    granted    since    i8gl.      The  Levee  Districts,  the  contracts  having  been  placed 

States  and  levee  districts  up  to  1903  spent  more  by  them  and  the  work  done  after  their  designs, 

than   $40,ooo,ooa     This   amount   was   raised   by  and    that   another   part   has   been   done   by   the 

heavy  State  taxes.    Thus,  in  Louisiana  by  special  Federal    Government,    with   all   the   consequent 

taxes   in  the   alluvial   counties  on   all   real   and  opportunities  for  friction   and  for  lack  of  har- 

personal  property  and  products,  and  by  a  general  raonious  plan.     It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that 

tax  of  one  mill  on  all  property  in  the  State,  no  such  disagreements  or  incongruities  as  might 

about  $2(000,000  is   raised   annually.     This  sum  have  been  expected  have  occurred  —  there  hav- 

exceeds    the    average    granted    by    the    Federal  ing  been,  in  fact,  a  remarkable  concert  of  pur- 

Govemment    for    work    throughout    the    whole  pose    and    action    between    the    officers    of   the 

TOlley  each  year.    Besides  this  the  State,  by  its  United  States  Engineer  Corps  and  the  engineers 

Constitution,  grants  the  free  right  of  way  for  of  th^  local   levee  authorities   who  have  had 
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^ecifications  prepared  by  them   for  levee  work  river  bank  at  a  future  date  and  thus  determine 

have  been  substantially  the  same,  the  controllins  the  expectation  of  hfe  for  a  given  levee  loca- 

purpose   having   always   been   to   build  embank-  tion.      It   has   been   a   common  practice   of   late 

ments  as  rapidly  as  means  became  available,  at  years  to  locale  them  around  caving  bends,  when 

least  two  or  three  feet  higher  than  any  previous  time   and  means  were  available,   so   as   to   give 

flood  water,  and  of  such  width  and  section  as  them  an  expected  life  of  not  less  than  twenty 

experience   has   proved   necessary    for   stability,  years.     But   the  rate  of  caving  in  any  bend  is 

The  levees  built  in  the  earlier  period  of  con-  extremely  variable,  and  the  locus  of  its  maxi- 
Struction  were  frequently  low  in  grade  and  de-  mum  often  still  more  so;  and  hence  the  life  of 
ficient  in  section ;  but,  at  least  since  the  increase  a  levee,  as  limited  by  the  encroachment  of  cav- 
.  of  means  for  the  work  due  to  the  aid  of  the  ing  river  banks,  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  how- 
General  Government,  few  levees  have  been  de-  ever  carefully  its  lines  may  have  been  projected ; 
signed  or  built  with  grades  less  than  two  feet  for  whenever  they  are  reached  by  the  caving 
alrave  any  previous  flood  level,  or  with  a  less  of  the  river  banks  they,  of  course,  fall  into  the 
width  of  base  than  seven  times  their  height  stream  with  the  ground  upon  which  they  stood. 
The  standard  section  approved  by  the  Mississippi  It  is  estimated  that  for  the  past  eight  years. 
River  Commission  for  Icvces  not  exceeding  iz  the  yardage  annually  required  to  close  gap* 
feet  in  height,  has  a  crown,  or  width  on  top,  of  thus  occurring  has  been  about  one  and  a  half 
8  feet,  with  transverse  slopes  on  both  sides  of  per  cent  of  the  contents  of  the  system  as  ex- 
1  vertical  on  3  horizontal.  When  above  12  isting.  With  more  ample  funds  for  immediate 
feet  high  a  "banquette,"  or  additional  base,  on  use  the  margin  between  the  caving  banks  and 
the  landward  side  is  to  be  added,  extending  from  levee  locations  might,  perhaps,  be  economically 
a  point  8  feet  below  the  grade,  or  level  of  the  increased  to  give  them  a  probable  life  much 
crown,  with  a  slope  of  i  on  10  for  20  feet  and  greater  than  20  years  around  almost  any  bend. 
thence  with  a  slope  of  1  on  4  to  the  ground  line ;  Indeed  a  large  part  of  the  line  is  so  located  as 
but  in  general  cases  this  banquette  is  omitted  to  appear  beyond  danger  from  caving  banks 
until  the  whole  line  is  built  to  a  grade  3  feet  for  centuries ;  but  sooner  or  later  they  must  be 
above  the  highest  known  water.  The  ground  on  threatened  in  many  places,  however  located.  The 
which  the  levee  is  to  be  built  is  cleared  of  perish-  only  remedy  for  this  is  the  revetment  of  the 
able  material  and  plowed  or  spaded,  and  trees  river  banks  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
or  stumps  are  grubbed  by  the  roots  and  one  erosion  and  hold  them  in  fixed  position.  This 
or  more  search  ditches  —  usually  called  *muck  bank  protection  would  often  cost  as  much  as 
ditches* — are  dug  along  the  line  to  discover  $i5o/xx)  per  mile,  where  the  average  cost  of  a 
and  cut  off  roots  or  buried  logs.  In  many  of  levee  mi^t  not  be  more  than  $30,000  per  mile, 
the  ancient  levees  these  precautions  were  either  The  contention  that  the  confinement  of  flood 
omitted  or  imperfectly  carried  out,  and  in  some  waters  to  the  path  of  the  river  induces  deposits 
cases  much  trouble  and  danger  have  resulted  from  in  its  bed  so  that  the  channel  becomes  thereby 
the  decay  of  such  material  left  under  these  filled  and  obstructed  is  not  home  out  by  ex- 
older  levees.  The  embankment  is  generally  made  perience,  nor  by  the  innumerable  soundings 
with  earth  taker  from  pits  on  the  side  toward  made  for  many  years  past  bv  the  Delta  Survey 
the  river,  20  to  40  feet  irom  the  base.  The  and  the  Mississippi  River  Commission.  Mor^ 
work  is  nearly  always  done  under  contract,  by  over,  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  result  of  ob- 
the  cubic  yard,  and  formerly  was  almost  entirely  servation  on  smaller  streams  —  Red  River,  for 
executed  with  spades  and  wheelbarrows,  but  instance  —  where  flood  waters  have  been  con- 
now  quite  as  generally  with  wheeled  scrapers,  fined  between  levees,  and  the  width  and  depth 
A  few  levees  have  been  built  with  power-driven  of  the  channel  coincidentty  increased,  and  the 
machinery,  and  it  aMjears  probable  that  such  flood  heights  reduced.  When  the  flood  waters 
tools  and  appliances  will  be  mote  extensively  rise  to  the  top  of  the  natural  banks  of  the  river 
used   in  the   future.  they  may  then  overflow  in  a  thin  sheet  without 

At  present  there  are  1490  miles  of  levees  materially   increasing  the   flood   height   in   the 

reaching  from  near  Cairo,  III.,  to  Fort  Jackson,  river.    But  when  this  overflow  is  restrained  by 

La.,    nearly    80    miles    below    New    Orleans,  artificial  banks,  or  levees,  the  water  must  rise 

These    are    continuous,    with    the   exception    of  higher.     The   extent  of   such   rise,   however,   is 

traps  »l  the  mouths  of  the  Red,  Yazoo,  Arkansas,  not  at  all  in  like  proportion  to  the  volume  of 

"White  and  Saint  Francis  Rivera,  to  allow  their  discharge.     As  the  water  rises  the  slope  to  the 

junction   with   the   main   river.     Through   these  outfall    increases,    and    also   the   larger    channel 

gaps,  in  season  of  flood,  the  waters  back  up  into  occupied  apposes   a   less   ratio  of  frictional   re- 

the    tributary   basin,    overflowing  as    much   as  sistance  to  flow  than  the  smaller  channel.    There 

^904   square   miles   now   unprotected.      The   ul-  is,   therefore,    a    limit   to    the   height   of   floods 

Innate  plan  is  to  close  all  of  them  as  nearly  when  confined  between  levees  depending,  when 

as  posstble.  other   conditions   remain    constant,    upon   their 

The    location   of   levee   lines   is    necessarily  volume.     There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 

governed  to  a  large  degree  by  the  means  avail-  levee  system  of  the  Mississippi  River  as  now 

able  for  building  them.    As  the  land  is  generally  designed,   and   under   construction,   will   have  a 

highest   on   the   immediate   banks   of   the   river,  grade    and     height     sufficient    to    restrain    the 

levees  located  as  dose  to  them  as  possible  are  largest  flood  volumes  that  can  be  expected  to 

evidently    smaller    and    less    costly    than    those  come  down  the  river. 

built   further   from  the  river  on   lower  ground.  A   strong  attempt  to   make  the  question   of 

But  as  the  banks  are  more  or  less  subject  to  ero-  increased  Federal  appropriations  for  the  Mtssis- 

sion  and  caving  in  all  concave  bends,  it  becomes  sippi  levees  a  national  issue  naturally  followed 

necessary  to  place  the  levees  well  back  from  such  the   passage   of  the    Irrigation    Bill,    and    was 

banks  in  onfcr  to  give  them  permanency.    The  voiced  in  the  Levee  Convention  held  in  New 

rate  of  recession  in  the  past  in  any  particular  Orleans,  2^28  Oct.  1903,    The  Convention  nrged 

bend  may  indicate  the  probable  position  of  the  that  the  levee  was  the  only  solution  of  the  difH- 
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culty  in  the  States  on  the  lower  Mississippi, 
no  matter  what  a  system  of  reservoirs  and  dams 
might  accomplish  on  the  upper  courses  of  the 
river;  argued  that  the  protection  and  reclama- 
tion of  land  in  the  South  was  quite  as  clearly 
a  case  for  governmental  aid  as  the  reclamation 
and  improvement  of  arid  lands  in  the  West;  and 
estimated  that  zo/n»,ooo  acres  of  swamp  land 
could  be  reclaimed  by  levee  protection  and  made 
fit  for  the  production  of  cotton,  rice,  cane  and 
maize,  at  a  total  cost  of  $3  per  acre;  that  the 
levees  could  be  maintained  for  less  than  ten 
cents  ^er  acre,  and  that  the  work  was  already 
two-thirds  completed. 

H.  B.  Richardson, 
Chief  Slate  Engineer  of  Lomsiana. 
B.  M.  Harsod, 
Member  Misiissifipi  River  Commiision. 
Mississippi  River  (Ind,  Missi  Sepe,  "father 
of  waters,*  "great  river"),  the  main  stem  of 
the  greatest  drainage  system  of  North  America, 
and  one  of'  the  greatest  in  the  world  (1,257,000 
square  miles)  ;  draining  the  entire  western  slope 
of  the  Alleghany- AppJachian  range,  and  all  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  United  States  Rockies'  save 
a  small  southern  portion,  with  all  between  — 
19  States  and  2  Territories  in  all,  from  New 
York  to  Montana,  but  narrowing  considerably  in 
the  lower  basin.  The  Mississippi  extends  nearly 
the  entire  length  of  the  United  States,  from 
within  100  miles  of  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, in  a  water  course  of  about  2,550  miles, 
varied  slightly  by  the  lower  river's  bends  ai^d 
cut-offs;  and  forms  the  boundary,  total  or  par- 
tial, of  to  States— 'Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  and  Louisiana,  on  the  west,  and  Wis- 
consin, Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Mis- 
sissippi,  on  the  east.  It  has  on  its  banks  four 
cities  with  from  200/>oo  to  600,000  inhabitants 
(Saint  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Saint  Paul, 
and  Minneapolis),  and  17  others  of  over  10,000 
—  Wnona,  Minn.;  La.  (.rosse.  Wis.;  Dubuque, 
Qititon,  Davenport,  Muscatine,  Burlington,  and 
Keokuk,  la. ;  Rock  Island,  Quincy,  Alton,  and 
Cairo,  III. ;  Hannibal,  Mo. ;  Memphis,  Tenn. ; 
Vicksburg  and  Natchez,  Miss. ;  and  Baton 
Rouge,  La.  It  is  navigable  precisely  2,000 
miles  (at  present)  from  its  mouth  to  Miime- 
apolis  (Falls  of  St  Anthony),  though  the  end 
of  r^ular  navigation  is  St.  Paul,  13  miles  below ; 
and  is  brokenly  navigated  by  smaller  steamers  to. 
Leech  River,  415  miles  farther  on,  along  differ- 
ent reaches.  It  has  about  100,000  tributaries, 
240  large  enough  to  figure  on  small-sized  sta- 
tistical charts,  45  of  them  navigable  for  distances 
varying  from  3,300  to  50  miles,  and  aggregating 
some  15,^00  miles  of  inland  navigation ;  steamers 
can  go  upon  it  and  its  tributaries  some  4,000 
miles  east  and  west  without  breaking  bulk  — 
from  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  on  the  Missouri,  to 
Olean,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Allegheny.  The  greatest 
of  the  affluents,  the  Missouri,  is  usually  con- 
sidered the  main  stream,  being  about  t,6oo  miles 
longer  than  the  'upper  Mississippi  above  the 
mouth  (4,200  miles  from  the  Gulf,  the  longest 
river  course  on  the  globe),  having  a  basin  more 
than  three  times  as  great,  and  discharging  a 
considerably  larger  volume  of  water  annually; 
nevertheless  the  upper  Mississippi  has  so  much 
Headier  a  flow  — the  Missouri  shrinking  at  low 
water  to  1-48  the  volume  in  flood,  and  practically 
unnavigable  then  —  that  the  former  as  between 
the   two   maintains   the   permanent    navigability 


of  the  joint  stream,  and  is  justly  enough  held 
the  main  body  in  popular  estimation,  besides 
that  the  axial  valley  is  continuous.  Moreover, 
the  Ohio  with  its  great  rainfall  (41.5  inches, 
against  35.2  for  the  upper  Mississippi  and  20^9 
for  the  Missouri)  discharges  far  more  than 
either,  and  if  that  were  valid  ground,  should 
itself  be  held  the  main  stream. 

The  chief  tributaries  of  the  lower  Mississippi 
are  as  follows,  in  order  of  contribution  to  the 
volume  of  water  in  the  lower  river :  Ohio,  1,300 
miles  long  (to  source  of  Allegheny)  ;  width, 
1,200  feet  at  Pittsburg,  3,000  at  mouth;  basin, 
207,111  square  miles;  annual  discharge,  about 
5,000,000,000,000  cubic  feet;  per  second,  158,000. 
Missouri,  2,908  miles  long;  width,  1,500  feet  at 
Fort  Benton  (head  of  large-steamer  navigation), 
3,000  at  mouth;  basin,  527,690  square  miles; 
annual  discharge,  3,780,000,000,000  cubic  feet; 
per  second,  120,000,  Upper  Mississippi,  1,330 
miles  long;  width,  1,200  feet  at  St  Paul  (head 
of  large  navigation},  5,000  at  junction  with  the 
Missouri;  basin,  179,635  square  miles;  annual 
discharge,  3,300,000,000,000  cubic  feet;  per  sec- 
ond, 105,000.  Arkansas,  r,si4  miles  long;  width, 
1,500  feet  at  Fort  Smith  (head  of  large  naviga- 
tion), and  about  the  same  to  its  mouth;  basin, 
184,742  square  miles;  annual  discharge, 
2,000,000,000,000  cubic  feet;  per  second,  63,000. 
Red,  1,200  miles  long;  width,  widely  varying 
from  log  dams,  etc.;  annual  discharge,  1,800,- 
000,000,000  cubic  feet;  per  second,  57,000.  The 
three  next  greatest  basins  are  the  While,  Yazoo, 
and  St.  Francis.  The  total  annual  discharge, 
including  three  outlet  bayous,  is  2ijoo,ooo,- 
000,000  cubic  feet,  or  675,000  per  Second. 

The  following  are  the  distances  from  the 
farthest  sources  01;  the  main  stem  to  the  chief 
landmarks  on  its  course,  and  the  mean-water 
elevations   above   sea-level   at   the   end    of   the 
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The  "source'  of  a  great  river  is  often  a  term 
of  little  import,  as  its  waters  may  gather  iiom 
the  drainage  of  a  large  district ;  but  taking  it  in 
its  current  sense,  of  the  ultimate  reservoir  of 
its  farthest  extension,  the  Mississippi  rises  in 
the  basin  draining  into  Itasca  Lake  (q.v.) 
in  northern  Miimesota.    Into  the  west  arm  flows 
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from  the  heights,  throush  a  couple  of  smalt  made  it  the  great  wholesale  disttibutitig  point 
ponds,  a  stream  of  considerable  power  and  ful-  for  the  Northwest,  and  onward  the  valley 
ness,  called  by  its  discoverer  Nicollet  the  "Infant  is  richly  fertile,  very  beautiful,  and  often  oi 
Mississippi,"  and  now  confirmed  as  such  so  much  grandeur.  Below  Saint  Paul  the  river 
far  as  there  is  one  ultimate  stream ;  and  out  of  widens  into  the  island- studded  'Lake*  Pepin. 
it,  from  the  north  arm,  flows  the  Mississippi.  From  Davenport,  la.,  g43  miles  from  the  source, 
Nicollet  in  1836  found  it  16  feet  wide  and  14  to  Rock  Island,  14  miles  below,  there  are  rapids 
inches  deep  al  the  outlet.  Government  Com-  of  22  feet  fall,  formerly  obstructing  the  navi- 
missioner  J.  V.  Brewer  in  1893  found  it  50  gatioii ;  the  government  has  now  cut  a  channel 
feet  wide  and  3  or  4  deep  in  mid-channel,  with  in  the  solid  rock.  The  formation  of  the  bed  is 
a  muddy  bottom,  and  a  current  of  about  two  peculiar,  it  consists  of  stratified  limestone, 
miles  an  hour.  As  the  current  increases,  it  nar-  crushed  into  folds  which  form  a  series  of  six 
tows  to  some  30  feet;  is  filled  with  debris,  or  seven  parallel  bars  across  the  channel,  one 
shoals,  and  boulders;  and  for  some  distance  to  three  miles  apart  From  this  point  onward, 
down  the  stream,  free  passage  with  canoes  is  im-  the  formation  is  Carboniferous,  and  the  banks 
peded  by  reeds,  flag,  and  water  grass.  It  con-  rise  into  picturesque  rocky  bluffs  sometimes  300 
tinues  northward  with  slight  falls  and  rapids,  feet  high,  as  far  down  as  nearly  to  the  begin- 
to  Lac  Travers  or  Bemidji,  about  10  miles  long  ning  of  the  alluvial  region,  140  miles  below  Saint 
by  4  wide,  set  in  a  basin  surrounded  by  forested  Louis.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Des  Mbines  River, 
hills  and  with  a  beach  of  perfectly  white  sand.  130  miles  below  Rock  Island,  is  another  rapid  01 
Thence  it  issues  on  the  east,  and  for  25  miles  24  feet  fall,  now  avoided  by  a  ship  canal ;  and  be- 
southeastwardly  brawls  over  a  series  of  rapids,  tween  Muscatine  and  Keokuk  is  one  12  miles 
from  whose  foot  it  flows  in  a  clear  even  stream  long,  with  23  feet  descent.  Nearly  200  milea 
120  feet  wide  and  4  or  5  deep  to  Cass  Lake,  below  Keokuk  the  first  great  change  comes  to 
twice  as  large  as  Bemidji;  thence  on  the  east  the  rjver.  Into  this  clear  placid  stream  is 
six  miles  to  Winnibigashish,  still  larger,  whence  poured  a  swift  muddy  red  torrent,  at  high  water 
it  issues  again  on  the  east  172  feet  wide,  and  of  far  greater  volume  than  its  own,  that  of  the 
as  before  grows  narrower,  deeper,  and  of  swifter  enormous  Missouri,  creating  turbulent  eddies, 
current  as  it  drains  the  marshes  and  meadows  and  for  many  miles  flowing  side  by  side  with  the 
below.  Just  above  the  junction  with  Leech  white  northern  stream  without  mixing  of  waters. 
River,  the  outlet  of  the  noble  Leech  Lake,  the  The  bends  and  winds  of  the  river,  making  the 
largest  in  this  region, —  25  by  15  miles, —  it  strikes  current  cross  from  side  to  side,  finally  mingling 
a  bed  of  sandstone  with  a  fall  of  20  feet  in  one  them  within  100  or  150  miles.  Not  quite  200 
sixth  of  a  mile,  and  is  ruffled  into  rapids  called  miles  farther  on,  comes  in  the  mighty  Ohio,  with 
the  Falls  of  Pokegama,  in  a  chaimel  80  feet  a  volume  over  two  thirds  as  great  as  that  of  the 
wide.     This  is  about  130  miles  from  the  source;  other  two  united. 

small  steamers  run  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids.  But  30  miles  above  here,  and  three  miles 
Thence  it  runs  crookedly  with  a  general  south  above  the  great  geological  landmark  of  Cape 
trend,  about  12a  feet  wide,  through  hardwood  Girardeau,  Mo.,  begins  a  still  greater  change: 
forests,  swamps,  and  sand-hills,  covered  with  the  vast  northern  upland,  mainly  elevated  rock 
glacial  gravel  and  boulder  drift.  From  the  en-  with  a  moderate  soil  covering  it,  which  has 
trance  of  Swan  River  to  that  of  the  outlet  of  l>een  drained  by  the  river,  ceases.  The  remain- 
Sandy  Lake  there  are  six  rapids;  the  latter  lake  ing  1,100  miles  of  its  valley  is  the  creation  of  its 
has  a  small  stream  running  from  a  small  pond  own  silt ;  through  which  it  meanders  in  deep 
to  the  eastward,  not  far  from  Saint  Louis  curves  and  loops  and  narrow  horseshoes,  shift- 
River,  emptying  into  Lake  Superior  at  Duiuth,  ing  its  channel  capriciously,  continually  build- 
and  forms  the  old  canoe  route  from  Minnesota  ing  up  one  side  and  cutting  away  the  other,  but 
to  the  Great  Lakes.  Thence  to  the  entrance  rarely  twice  the  same  side.  Cape  Girardeau  ts 
of  Pine  River,  about  150  miles  from  the  Poke-  an  ancient  headland  of  an  ancient  ocean,  into 
gama  Falls,  it  has  numerous  rapids,  and  is  which  the  silt-laden  river  poured  its  deposits  as 
broad  enough  to  enclose  several  islands ;  it  re-  the  present  river  does  into  the  Gulf,  and  which 
ccives  several  smaller  tributaries;  and  the  pow-  has  receded,  leaving  more  than  1,000  miles  of 
erful  Crow  Wing  River,  47  miles  below  Pine  the  garden  of  the  world.  And  the  relation  of  the 
River,  also  fed  from  a  district  of  lakes,  con-  river  to  its  bottoms  is  reversed  also.  From  th« 
tributes  almost  as  much  volume  to  the  joint  Falls  of  Saint  Anthony  to  the  end  of  the  up- 
stream as  the  Mississippi  itself.  At  the  Sauk  lands,  are  deep  strips  of  bottom  land  over- 
Rapids,  3  mile  long,  133  miles  below  the  Crow  flowed  at  high  water;  but  except  at  such  periods 
Wing,  and  at  the  entrance  of  Sauk  River,  begin  they  are  above  the  river.  But  in  the  lower  bot- 
the  first  rocky  banks,  of  Potsdam  sandstone,  ex-  toms  made  by  the  river  itself,  the  surface  of  the 
tending  down  to  Rock  Island.  latter  is  normally  abtnrf  that  of  the  bordering 
At  the  Falls  of  Saint  Anthony,  80  miles  lands.  The  friction  of  the  current  on  the  sides 
below,  the  river  descends  about  65  feet  in  three  and  bottom  causes  the  water  held  back  to  keep 
fourths  of  a  mile,  forming  rapids  interrupted  in  depositing  fresh  layers  of  the  heavier  sediment 
the  middle  by  a  precipice  18  feet  high;  over  on  the  edges  and  in  the  channel;  so  that  as 
which  the  river,  now  i.aoo  feet  wide,  formerly  the  depth  of  water  remains  the  same,  and  the 
plunged  in  a  cataract  of  great  beauty  and  fame,  channel  continually  shallows,  the  surface  of 
An  island  divided  it  into  two  channels,  the  the  water  must  rise,  and  would  at  last  empty 
western  being  the  larger.  Here  the  vrater-power  itself  did  not  the  same  process  elevate  its  re- 
has  been  used  to  build  up  the  immense  manu-  taining  walls.  The  river  therefore  runs  in  a 
facturing  interests  of  Minneapolis,  and  the  falls  groove,  cut  into  a  rid^e  considerably  above  the 
are  no  more,  as  will  perhaps  be  the  fate  of  surrounding  country,  its  surface  much  higher 
Niagara.  Thirteen  miles  below,  a  convenient  and  its  bed  much  lower  than  the  region  for 
landmg  has  established  Saint  Paul  as  the  head  many  miles  back:  it  slopes  away  with  a  gradient 
of  continuous  navigation  for  Urge  steamers,  and  at  first  of  about   seven  feet  to  the  niile,  de* 
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creasing  re^laily  to  the  outer  edges  ol  the  flood  the  channel,  liability  lo  breakage  of  banks  de- 
plain —  which  at  the  Ohio  is  about  lo  miles  creased  by  widening  it.  The  methods  ol  the 
wide,  and  50  to  ?o  in  lower  Louisiana,  widen-  second  have  been  more  used  to  achieve  the 
ing  to  150  at  the  Deita  —  and  ending  at  about  first  than  some  engineers  think  judicious. 
six  inches  per  mile  in  the  swamps  and  bayous  At  high  water  the  navigation  problem  prfr- 
at  the  outer  edge.  The  natural  method  of  dis-  sents  no  difficulty;  work  should  therefore  be 
charging  the  waters  at  flood  seasons  is  to  spill  concentrated  on  low-water  conditions.  It  must 
over  the  banks  and  flood  the  adjacent  country,  be  said  that  so  far,  all  the  notable  good,  except 
part  of  the  waters  flowing  off  through  semi-river  in  case  of  the  jetties  at  the  mouth,  has  been 
channels  (bayous)  in  the  soft  earth,  the  rest  re-  accomplished  by  the  old-fashioned  methods  of 
maining  in  pools  and  swamps  and  ^adually  blasting  and  dredging;  aided  by  superior  mod- 
evaporating;  and  the  attempt  to  keep  it  in  the  ern  appliances;  and  even  the  jetties  would  fail 
same  channel  which  suffices  for  low  water,  to  of  their  work  without  constant  dredging.  It 
comport  with  the  needs  of  civilized  occupancy,  is  obvious  that  as  no  more  water  in  total  can 
has  produced  an  excessively  costly  battle  with  be  furnished  to  the  river,  there  are  but  three 
nature,  of  which  the  success  is  by  no  means  yet  possible  methods  of  obtaining  more  at  a  given 
assured  or  assurable.  spot  and  time :  first,  to  pond  a  portion  of  the 

The  junction  of  the  Red  introduces  us  to  flood  waters  in  reservoirs,  sluicir^  it  out  at  low 
still  another  phenomenon.  That  great  river  for-  water;  second,  to  concentrate  the  water  where 
merly  discharged  its  main  waters  to  the  Gulf  it  is  needed ;  third,  to  ievel  the  bed  of  the  stream 
through  the  Atchafalaya  "Bayou,"  roughly  paral-  so  that  there  shall  be  no  undesired  ponding 
Id  with  the  Mississippi;  but  that  and  the  Mis-  behind  shoals  and  bars,  and  no  rock  projections. 
sissippi  both  sent  their  surplus  waters  through  The  first  has  been  given  up  as  entirely  im- 
an  atnazing  network  of  lesser  bayous,  which  still  practicable ;  no  conceivable  artificial  reservoir 
penetrate  southern  Louisiana  with  thousands  of  can  s^)ly  enough  water  to  keep  a  great  river 
miles  of  navigable  channels.  The  head  of  the  full.  The  second  has  two  methods.  One  has 
Atchafalaya  silted  up  and  became  choked  with  been  applied  with  excellent  success,  not  to  the  . 
1c^  and  rubbish,  and  the  Red  opened  a  channel  main  river  but  to  the  Ohio,  where  six  locks  and 
into  the  Mississippi ;  late  in  the  19th  century  movable  dams,  each  costing  $800,000,  creating 
the  government  dredged  out  the  head  of  the  pools  from  place  to  place,  have  given  six  feet 
bayou  to  make  a  navigable  channel;  it  rapidly  of  water  for  some  distance  below  Pittsburg;  and 
widened  to  a  great  river,  became  again  the  main  la  more  are  in  contemplation,  to  extend  the 
channel  of  the  Red,  and  threatened  to  ruin  a  system  to  Marietta.  This  ia  the  canal  system, 
great  district  of  fertile  plantations;  so  that  works  and  a  rational  «ic:  it  may  yet  be  applied  to  the 
had  to  be  undertaken  to  prevent  its  enlargement  ^reat  river.  The  improvement  of  the  Missouri 
As  we  approach  the  place  where  the  Mississippi  m  lik«  manner  has  been  discussed;  but  the  ex- 
plain merges  in  the  great  coastal  plain  of  the  cessive  lowness  of  the  water  in  the  dry  season  — 
Atlantic,  the  surface  grows  lower  and  the  soil  but  15,000  cubic  feet  per  second  —  with  the  enor- 
spon^er;  and  the  river  (which  above  the  Mis-  mous  amount  of  sediment  brought  down  at  high 
soun  is  abotrt  a  mile  wide,  thence  to  the  Red  water,  i-39th  its  weight  against  an  average  of 
half  a  mile  Co  a  mile,  with  occasional  reaches  of  i-365th,  make  It  almost  hopeless.  Another  and 
a  mile  and  a  half,  and  below  the  Red  narrows  older  method,  also  excellent,  ia  to  narrow  the 
to  a  width  of  about  3,000  feet,  which  it  retains  channel  and  so  deepen  the  available  water.  As 
with  curious  persistence)  widens  to  about  a  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  build  thousands 
mile  and  a  half  and  enters  the  Gulf  —  through  of  miles  of  artificial  tiver  channel,  effort  must 
tiie  Delta,  a  quaking,  impassable,  finally  half  be  directed  to  improving  the  natural  one.  To 
liquid  salt  marsh,  land  in  process  of  making —  this  end,  it  is  narrowed  by  closing  off  side  chau- 
hy  three  great  arms  or  "passes,*  of  which  two  nels  around  islands,  etc — stopping  up  the  heads ; 
ramify  still  further.  These  are  known  as  the  diking  off  small  bays  and  inlets;  strengthening 
Southwest  Pass,  the  South  Pass  (with  two  caving  banks;  and  obstructing  the  side  current 
arms  near  the  Gulf),  and  an  eastern  arm  soon  by  solid  spur  dikes,  set  obliquely  out  into  the 
dividing  into  North  Pass  and  Pass  k  I'Outre.  stream   nearly   to    the   channel    line.     After   the 

It   ^ould  be  said,  however,  that  these  allu-  entrance  of  the  Missouri,  the  mass  of  sediment 

vial  bottoms  do  not  quite  monopolize  the  space  furnishes  a  new  and  effective  weapon.     Betweeo 

from  the  Ohio  to  the  Gulf,    Here  and  there  on  liere  and  Cairo  hurdles  of  piles  and  brush  are 

the  east  bank  there  are  si>ots  where  high  solid  laid  along  the  banks,  jetty  fashion;  the  sedi- 

ground,  old  capes  and  peninsulas  of  the  antique  ment  packs  into  the  brush  and  speedily  becomes 

ocean,  comes  down  to  the  river  side;  as  at  Co-  solid,  and  the  results  in  creating  new  hanks  to 

lumbus,    Kv.,    Randolph    and    Memphis,    Tenn.,  narrow  the  channel  have  been  most  gratifying, 

Vicksburg,  Cirand  Gulf,  and  Natchez,  Miss.,  and  besides    reclaiming    large   tracts    of   overflowM 

Baton  Rotige,  La.    With  one  exception,  each  of  bottom  lands.    Caving  banks  are  protected  by 

these  spots  has  been  utilized  as  a  considerable  mattresses  (see  Jetties  for  their  construction); 

road   for  the  commerce   of  the   interior   to  the  the   depth   of   water   being   slight,   they   can   be 

great  waterway.  made   lighter   than   In   the   lower   river.     Below 

fmprovemenis     of     the     Jiiww.— These    are  Cairo  the  work  is  of  the  same  nature,  but  more 

broadly    divisible    into  two   classes ;    those   de-  difficult  from  the  volume  of  water  and  the  allu- 

signed  to  improve  navigation,  and  those  designed  vial  lands  easily  crumbling.    Here  the  channel 

to  prevent  overflows.    The  one,  therefore,  has  for  is    sought    to    be    narrowed,    where    it    exceeds 

immediate  object  the  deepening  or  equalizing  of  about  3,500  feet,  by  mattresses  from  800  to  s.ooo 

the  permanent  channel,  the  other  the  raising  and  feet  long,  and  200  to   300  feet  wide,   weighted 

strengthening   of   the    banks.     To    some    extent  down    with    rubble    stone.     But    the    immense 

both  require   common   methods,   as   in  stopping  weight  of  the  water,  which  may  be  from  60  to 

off   oveiiflow   channels ;   often   they   are   antago-  100  feet  deep  at  flood,  has  forced  their  continual 

nistic,  navigation  being  improved  by  narrowing  increase  in  weight  and  strength  of  construction. 
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The  brush   and  small   saplings  have  been  re-  and  nine  in  the  lower  river;  most  of  these  have 

placed  by   fascines    (solid   rods  tighily   withed  a  capacity  of  i,ooo  cubic  yards  of  sand  per  hour, 

together),  the  binding  poles   by  strong  wire;  which  they  suck  in  throu|^  long  pipes.    TTiey 

the  cost  per  foot  of  bank  protection  has  trebled  cost  on  an  average  $100,000  apiece,  and  $30,000 

in  the   last  35  years,  rising   from   about  $10  to  a  low-water  season  to  operate.    Their  work  can 

^o.    For  closing  off  side  channels  and  water-  never  be  done,  for  the  river  constantly  creates 

courses,  rows  of  piles  are  driven  in,  8  or  10  feet  new  tasks  for  than,   by  the  same  natural  law 

apart  and  the  rows  20,  and  the  upper  row  inter-  that  created  the  first  one,  and  creates  them  in 

woven    with   brush.     Caving   banks   are   graded  ever   new   places;    but    the    hope   of   navigation 

down  to  a  slope,  and  faced  with  mattresses ;  of  rests  on  them.     They  attack  a  sand-bar  wiien  the 

late,  however,  rubble  stone  has  been  used  with  water    is     falling,    and    cut     a    channel    about 

better  success.     On  the  lower  river,  where  stone  2,000  feet  long  and  350  feet  wide,  to  a  depth  of 

has  to  be  brought  from  long  distances,  concrete  three  or  four  leet. 

has  been   experimented   with.  From  St.  Paul  to  the  Missouri  River,  where 

Another  system,  however,  has  been  tried  for  at  low  water  there  is  sometimes  only  two  feet  in 

many  years   at   enormous   cost,   and  is  still   an  the  upper  reaches,  and  3  in  the  lower,  there  are 

experiment  —  that  of  levees.     (See  Mississippi  good  hopes  of  maintaining  45^  feet;  and  6  to 

Leves  System.)     Formerly,  under  the  slave  sys-  Cairo,  with  an  ultimate  hope  of  8,  where  now 

tern,  each  planter  along  the  rivers  liable  to  over-  there  is  3'/i  or  4;  10  to  Memphis,  and  12  below 

flow   had   rude   dikes   erected   for   himself;   the  for  some  distance.     At  New  Orleans  the  watev 

itnportance   of  the   work  to   neighborhoods  led  is   deep  enough  for  the  largest  ocean  steamers; 

to   common   town    action,   then   to   county   and  and  in  consequence  of  the  jetties,  vessels  of  30 

State  action.    These  levee  systems,  of  course,  feet  draft  can  now  ply  to  foreign  ports.    See 

were  broken  through  in  floods,  but  the  water  Jetties. 

rose  only  to  its  natural  height  in  the  channel,  Consult:  Annua!  Reports  of  the  Missouri 
and  sooti  subsided ;  and  to  lumish  absolute  se-  River  Commission,  from  i8?9  on ;  Ocken,  'The 
.curily  against  overflow  would  cost  not  only  an  Mississippi  River:  Some  of  its  Physical  Charac- 
enormous  sum,  but  would  exceed  a  hundred-  teristics'  (1900);  Clemens,  'Life  on  the  Missis- 
fold  the  capital  value  of  the  districts  imperiled,  sippi'  (1883).  Forrest  Morgan 
When  in  1879  Congress  appointed  the  Missis- 
sippi River  Commission,  it  forbade  them  to  Mi»BtB«ppi  River  ProbJera.  The  control 
<»nsider  the  protection  of  lands  from  ovcrfiow  01  ^^e  waters  of  the  Mississippi  ao  as  to  make 
as  part  of  rtieir  work.  Nevertheless,  a  majority  the  navigation  of  the  river  safe  and  so  as  to 
of  the  Commission  believed  that  the  levee  sys-  make  the  immediately  surrounding  coMitry  fit 
tem  could  be  used  dfieiently  to  improve  naviga-  for  agriculture  is  a.  great  eoonoraic  problem  oi 
tion ;  and  estimated  that  $11,443,000  below  more  than  mwely  local  interest.  The  pcoblem  is 
Cairo  would  furnish  a  complete  protection  for  national  historically,  for  to  the  control  of  the 
the  banks  and  double  the  depth  of  permanent  Mississippi  as  much  as  to  any  other  one  thing 
river  channel,  by  the  natural  scour  of  the  water  the  historical  growth  of  the  country  is  due.  It 
as  with  jetties.  Since  then,  the  National  gov-  i«  even  more  strikingly  true  that  the  problem  js 
ennnent  and  the  States  {about  half  each)  have  of  national  significance  from  the  coouneroial 
spttit  over  $38,000,000,  and  it  is  estimated  that  point  of  view,  aimply  because  this  vast  rivec 
^000,000  more  will  be  needed  to  complete  the  drains  the  richest  territory  in  the  world,  jo  per 
wort;  the  channel  has  not  been  improved  at  cent  of  the  area  of  the  United  States.  The  ad- 
low  water,  except  by  means  not  connected  with'  ditional  importance  of  .the  MississiKii  as  an 
the  jetty  system;  and  the  level  of  the  river  has  artery  of  oommcrce  after  the  digging  of  the- 
risen  with  the  levees,  over  six  feet  already,  and  Isthmian  canal-  is  evident,  inasmnch  as  New 
estimated  to  nttiniateiy  reach  11  when  the  levee  Orleans  will  then  be  a  port  for  Pacific  trsdc. 
system  has  made  a  smooth  solid  bank  all  the  This  city  commanding  a  new  commwce  die 
way,  with  no  places  for  overspill.  These  levees  regulation  of  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  will 
are  from  3  to  14  feet  high,  with  a  width  on  top  benefit  very  greatly,  first,  by  making  the  river 
of  8  feet,  and  a  side  slope  of  ^ ;  and  are  in-  more  thoroughly  navigable,  and  second,  by  pro- 
tended to  project  three  feet  above  high  water,  tecting  the  adjaccat  oountT^,  so  that  these  rich 
but  need  to  be  raised  every  few  years  as  the  lands  can  be  utilized  for  the  growth  of  cotton, 
river  rises.  There  are  now  about  1^400  miles  rice,  and  cane,  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  the 
of  continuous  levees  from  New  Madrid,  Mo.,  railroads  now  being  built  betwco)'  St.  Louis  and 
8d  miles  below  Cairo,  except  for  some  50  miles  other  western  points  by  the  'Frisco  road  and  by 
around  Memphis,  where  there  are  gaps ;  and  it  the  Gould  interests  will  be  protected  from  over- 
is  estimated  that  half  of  this  will  have  to  be  flows.  In  short  perfect  regulation  of  the  waters 
made  14  feet  high  eventually.  They  have  to  of  the  Mississippi  would  mean  to  New  Orleans 
be  placed  near  the  banks,  to  protect  riverside  safer  communication  by  land  and  by  water  whh 
plantations  and  avoid  the  slope  away  from  the  the  country  for  which  the  city  ships  abroad  and 
river;  and  very  large  amounts  of  them  have  to  larger  crops  to  handle  from  the  improved  and 
be  replaced  yearly  from   cave-ins.  reclaimed  bottoms.     The  national  importance  of 

The   leveling   of   the   channel    bed   has   per-  the  control  of  the  river  and  its  safe  navigation 

haps  done  more  for  navigation  than  all  the  oth-  was  outlined   in  the  early    5c^s  by  Matthew   F. 

ers,  except  the  movable  dama.     The  blasting  of  Maury,    who   picturesquely   phrased   the   altnost 

a   channel   through   the   solid   rock   bed   at   the  universal   commercial  character  of  the  territory 

rapids  between  Davenport  and  Rock  Island,  and  it  drained  to  the  north  and  of  that  which  it  com- 

the  cutting  of  a  canal  at  the  Des  Moines  Rapids,  manded  at  the  south.    Referring  to  an  Isthmian 

are  permanent  improvements.     In  the  sand  bed  canal,   Maury  saM : — "And  when  there  shall  be 

below  the  junction  of  the    Missouri,  the  best  established    a    commercial   thoroughfare    across 

work  is  steadily  done  by  the  pumping  dredges,  the  Isthmus  the  trade  winds  of  the  Pacife  will 

of  which  there  are  two  between  there  and  Cairo,  place  China,  India  and  all  the  islands  of  "   * 

"e 
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ocean  down  hill  also  from  this  sea  of  ours.  In 
that  case  the  whole  of  Europe  roust  pass  by  our 
very  doors  on  the  great  highway  to  the  markets 
both  of  the  East  and  West  Indies.^  He  also 
stressed  the  great  future  agricultural  value  of 
the  drowned  lands  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
ceded  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  States ; 
and  noted  particularly  that  this  acness  of  new 
fertile  soil  to  the  tillable  area  of  the  South  would 
particularly  affect  American  supremacy  in  the 
cotton  market  of  the  world.  If  this  was  true  in 
1850  it  is  much  more  true  now,  for  the  increased 
natural  wealth  of  the  country  lies  very  largely 
in  the  basin  drained  by  the  Mississippi;  New 
Ei^land,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  South  Caro- 
lina, Florida,  Arizona,  Ijtah,  Idaho,  California, 
Nevada,  Oregon  and  Washington  are  the  only 
States  that  do  not  or  will  not  depend  for  tlieir 
prosperity  on  tlie  prosperity  of  the  States  actually 
touching  the  Mississippi.  That  this  preponder- 
ance of  importance  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  ab- 
stract physical  geography  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  table  showing  the  proportion  of  vari- 
ous interests  in  the  Mississippi  area  as  compared 
to  the  whole  country; 


by  N?w  Orleans'  increased  shipping  in  the  near 
future,  of  protection  of  farms  and  plantations 
along  the  river  course,  and  of  the  reclamation  of 
swampy  lands  adjacent  to  the  river.  This  is 
certainly  a  great  and  an  expensive  work,  but  it 
would  be  a  break  with  past  tradition  and  prece- 
dent to  refuse  large  appropriations  for  internal, 
commercial  and  industrial  defense  and  offense, 
or  to  make  the  solution  of  this  problem  second- 
ary to  an  increased  army  or  navy  list,  for  ex- 
ample; for  the  place  in  world  politics  taken  by 
the  United  States  is  due  primarily  to  agricultural 
and  industrial  supremacy.  Looking  at  the  ques- 
tion from  this  side  it  becomes  evident  that 
Mississippi  River  appropriations  are  of  far  too 
great  importance  to  be  merely  a  part  of  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill ;  that  these  appropria- 
tions have  been  placed  there  is  due  to  the  un- 
fortunate fact  that  the  improvement  of  the  nav 
igation  of  the  Mississippi  has  been  treated  as 
the  sole  item  in  the  great  Mississippi  problem. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  primarily  and  immedi- 
ately no  less  important  than  the  protection  of 
riparian  lands;  and  to  make  it  the  only  end  of 
appropriations,  as  was  done  with  scarce  an  ex- 
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The  showing  of  this  table  of  present  ; 
puts  the  national  significance  of  the  Mississippi 
problem  beyond  cavil,  and  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  future,  too,  should  be  consulted. 
As  the  law  that  industries  sooner  or  later  get 
as  near  as  ^ssible  to  the  source  of  raw  mate- 
rial is  carried  out  in  America,  this  Mississippi 
area  will  inevitably  grow  faster  than  any  other 
part  of  the  country..  If  this  entire  section  had, 
as  it  well  may  have  50  years  hence,  a  mileage 
as  great  per  square  mile  of  territory  as  the  pres- 
ent State  of  Ohio,  it  would  possess  458,163  miles, 
that  is  more  than  twice  the  present  mileage  of 
the  whole,  country.  A  proportional  increase  in 
agriculture  and  manufactures  in  the  Mississippi 
area  would  mean  annually  700,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  8,000.000,000  bushels  of  corn,  a  total  an- 
m-al  value  of  $12,500,000,000  in  agricuhural  prod- 
ucts, and  of  $40,000,000,000  in  manufactures.  The 
accomplished  fact  of  the  last  two  decades  makes 
'  such  prophecies  possible.  And  the  table  given 
above  cannot  be  gainsaid,  no  matter  what  the 
doubter  may  think  of  the  forecast  just  outlined. 
The  table  certainly  shows  that  what  affects  the 
Mississippi  area  is  a  matter  of  national  im- 
portance, or  to  be  more  concrete  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  bear  the  expense  of  im- 
proved navigation  on  the  Mississippi,  of  protec- 
tion against  flood  for  the  new  railroads  required 


ception  up  to  iBqi,  and  very  largely  since,  is 
to  forget  the  value  of  tiie  swamp  lands  widi 
their  rich  alluvial  deposits,  which  should  be 
reclaimed,  and  also  the  itcw  fector  in  tha  prob- 
lem, namely,  the  demands  of  the  railroads  for 
protection.  In  comparison  with  the  widespread 
significance  of  the  Missisuppi  area,  the  arid 
lands  of  the  West  which  are  to  be  recliumed  by 
a  national  scheme  of  irrigation  are  small  and  Tin- 
important.  Sooner  or  later  the  bigger  and 
nnre  national  problem  will  be  settled  in  a  na- 
tional way.  The  remedies  suggested  are  various. 
The  levee  (see  Mississippi  Lbvbe  Svsteu) 
when  perfected  should  protect  the  railroads  and 
the  plantations  along  the  river,  besides  contrib- 
uting something  to  the  reclamation  of  long 
flooded  land.  But  the  levee  does  not  go  to  t)w 
root  of  the  matter.  It  may  not  be  easier,  but 
the  result  would  be  safer,  if  such  terrible  floods 
could  be  prevented,  or  partly  cheeked.  To  ac- 
complish this,  or  to  lessen  the  volume  of  water 
in  the  lower  course  of  the  river,  by  striking  at 
its  upper  waters  seems  theoretically  and  logic- 
ally correct,  but  the  practical  means  are  un- 
known. No  doubt  the  reforesting  of  the 
country  adjacent  to  the  he  ad- waters  of  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  would  partly  ac- 
complish this,  but  whether  such  reforesting  itself 
could  be  accomnlished  is  a  question.     Certainly 
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this   is  not  a  speedy,  though   it  may  prove  the  when  the  Turks  forced  their  way  in,  the  powi 

ultimate  solution;  just  as  surely  such  a  remedy  der  magazine  was   exploded,  thus  overwhelm- 

canr.ot  be  applied  save  by  the  General  Govern-  ing    besiegers    and    besieged    in    one    common 

ment.     The   apparent    success    of    the    Assouan  catastrophe.     Lord   Byron,  who  went  to   Misso* 

dam  in  Egypt  as  a  method  of  controlling  floods  longhi  5  Jan.  1824  to  aid  the  Greeks,  died  there 

and    fumishmg   irrigation   supply   suggests   that  19   April   1824;    his   heart   was   interred   in   the 

a   great   system   of  dams   and   reservoirs   might  church  of  St.  Spyridion,  and  a  monument  was 

assist  in  crolecting  and  enriching  the  soil  of  the  erected  by  the  Greeks  in  his  honor.    Here  also 

immediate    Mississippi    Valley.     None    of    these  is  the  tomb  of  Bozzaris.     Pop.   (1896)   8,394. 

schemes  seems  lo  promise  .n,  great  improve-  „;           p        j    Mmmllui,  French  It.v- 

though  m.ny  of  them  were  attracted  by  gov-  ^m'     ^''fu    ■    ir'       .'S'  p  '      I,     J°S" 

emment  orders  primarily  for  this  purpose  and  ^l'!"  i°  *■,  fS''™  "' „?' M  S   '  '"'   %"',' 

not  for  protection.       R;c«Aan  H.  liaoUDS,  S"?"  "."/'.''VS-  „H     t?™    i.    .S«.  T 

.  M..r  <«»./„,„,„■  K„.ri..  g2,  f;,i»    SK  BnTTer'eaH  o'f'S^f. 

Mississippi     Scheme.        See      Missrssippi  whom  he  accompanied  on  his  travels.    In  i6gi 

BABBLE.  he  published    "Voyage  d'ltalie,*    in   which    his 

Mississippi  Sound,  an  arm  of  the  Gulf  of  comments  on  the  customs  of  the  Roman  Calh- 

Mexico,   extending  along  the  coasts  of  Missis-  olic    Church    led    to    a    celebrated    controversy 

sippi  and  Alabama  from  Bay  Saint  Louis  on  the  with   Father  Freschot.     In   i6g8  he  published  a 

east  to  Mobile  Bay  on  the  west  and  connecting  volume   of    'Memoires   et  Observations,'   which 

with  the  latter  by  Grant's  Pass.     It  is  about  loa  constitutes    a    humorous    descriptive    dictionary 

miles  long,  from  ?  to   15  miles  wide,   and   is  of  London   life   in    Queen   Anne's  reign.    His 

formed  by  a  chain  of  low,  narrow,  sandy  islands,  other    chief     work     is     'Theatre     Sacre    des 

chief  of  which  are  Dattphine,  Petit  Bois,  Horn,  Cevennes'  (i?o7). 

Ship  and  Cat.  Missoula,  mi-zoo-la,  Montana,  city,  county- 

Missiasippian  Senes,  in  geology,  a  group  seat  of  Missoula  County;  situated  on  both  sides 
belongmg  to  the  sub-carboniierous  period  and  of  the  Hell  Gate  Rivet,  a  tributary  of  the  Co- 
consisting  of  shales  and  sandstone  beginning  in  lumbia  River,  and  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
southwestern  Illinois,  where  they  are  i.aoo  to  way,  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley,  called  by 
1,500  feet  thick,  running  south  through  Indiana,  the  early  settlers  Hell  Gate  Ronde.  The  city 
Kentucky  and  Texas,  and  divisible  into:  the  has  an  elevation  of  3,201  feet  above  sea 
Kinderhook  group,  which  includes  the  Louisiana  level,  and  is  situated  in  46°  and  52'  north  lati- 
limestone  and  the  Knobstonc  sandstones  and  mde,  and  in  longitude  113°  and  50'  west.  The 
shales ;  the  Osage  group,  comprising  the  various  climate  is  salubrious,  the  winters  being  mild, 
Burlington  groups ;  the  Samt  Louis  group,  with  and  the  summer  and  fall  deliriitful.  The  aver- 
thick  limestone  beds ;  and  the  Kaskaskia  or  age  annual  rainfall  is  about  16  inches.  The  city 
Chester  group,  mostly  limestone  with  shale  and  was  founded  in  1864,  the  first  house,  a  log  cabin, 
sandstone  intercalated.  being  built  that  year.    The  pioneer  merchants 

MisBoIonghi,  mTs-so-long'ge,  or  Meso-  of  Missoula  were  Worden  &  Co.,  who  built,  in 
longi,  ma-so'long'ge,  Greece,  a  northwestern  1865,  grist  and  saw  mills,  and  erected  and  opened 
town,  capita!  of  the  nomarchy  of  Acarnania  a  store.  Tlie  place  at  that  time  was  called 
and  .^tolia,  on  the  marshy  site  on  the  north  Missoula  Mills,  which  name  it  retained  for  sev- 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  Patras,  24  miles  west  of  eral  jears,  when  it  was  changed  to  Missoula. 
Lepanto.  It  stands  on  the  edpe  of  a  lagoon.  It  was  incorporated  1883.  If  was  the  first  city 
across  which  a  causeway  two  miles  long  leads  to  in  Montana  to  have  commission  government 
the  town.  The  surrounding  level  plain,  18  It  is  situated  In  the  centre  of  a  fine  agricultural, 
miles  long  and  4  miles  broad,  is  watered  by  the  fruit  and  lumbering  region,  and  a  large  mining 
Achelous  and  Evenus,  and  extends  from  the  region  is  tributary  thereto.  Missoula  is  the 
base  of  Mount  Aracynthus  to  the  gulf.  Misso-  seat  of  the  State  University  of  Montana,  which 
longhi  is  the  most  important  strategical  point  was  opened  in  1895.  There  are  two  hospitals  in 
of  western  Greece  and  is  famous  for  the  the  city,  one  of  them  maintained  by  the  North- 
sieges  it  has  undergone.  In  1804  it  came  em  Pacific  Railway  and  its  employees,  in  which 
under  the  rule  of  Ali  Pasha.  In  the  Greek  the  employees  of  the  company  are  treated;  the 
revolt  against  the  Turkish  conquerors  in  other  one  is  owned  and  maintained  by  the  Sis- 
l8ai,  Mavrocordato  and  Marco  Bozzaris,  with  ters  of  Charily  of  the  Catholic  Church  and 
400  men,  14  old  guns  and  scanty  ammuni-  called  Saint  Patrick's  Hospital,  and  is  one  of 
tion,  briliiartly  defended  the  place  against  a  the  largest  and  best  appointed  and  conducted 
Turkish  army  of  14,000  for  two  months;  when  hospitals  in  the  West.  The  same  Sisters  of 
reinforced,  they  again  for  over  a  year  resisted  Charity  have  a  very  large  academy  called  the 
the  Turks,  who  raised  the  siege  6  Jan.  1823.  Sacred  Heart.  A  commercial  college  is  also 
The  town  was  hastily  fortified,  and  from  Sep-  located  here,  and  the  city  has  a  splendid  system 
tember  to  December  1823  was  again  besieged  of  public  schools.  The  new  library  building 
by  the  Turks,  who  were  defeated  by  a  small  just  erected  is  well  supplied  with  a  public 
Greek  force  under  Marcos  Bozzaris  (q.v.),  but  library.  There  are  many  wholesale  and  retail 
with  the  loss  of  their  patriotic  general.  In  stores,  and  a  large  mercantile  business  is  done 
1825-6  it  stood  a  long  siege  by  the  Turks,  lat-  in  supplying  the  local  trade,  and  also  in  sup- 
terly  commanded  hy  Ibrahim  Pasha.  A  body  plying  the  various  mining  and  lumbering  re- 
of  its  defenders  cut  their  way  through  the  Turk-  gions  tributary  to  the  city.  There  are  two  large 
iah  force  and  escaped ;  the  remainder  determined  manufacturing  establishments_  engaged  in  the 
to  sell   their  lives   as   dearly  as   possible,  and  manufacture  of  doors,  sash,  blinds,  dressed  iamr 
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ber,   and    other   building   materials;   also   one  built,  ani]  there  is  no  other  pass  through  tht 

brewery,  one  flouring  mill,  bottling  works,  and  mountains,  north  or  south,  for  a  distance  of  2S0 

other   manufacturing   establishments.     The   cit/  miles,   through   which   a   railroad  can   be  built, 

supports  two  national  and  one  private  bank;  it  and  if  ever  there  is  another  railroad  from  the 

also  has  lo  churches  of  different  denominations,  east,  through  Montana,  it  must  of  necessity   be 

and  a  large  number  of  lodges  of  fraternal  organ-  built  down   said  canon,  and   through  Missoula, 

izations,  and  sustains  a  Business  Men's  Club,  as  it  is  naturally  the  gateway  throu^  the  moun- 

Fort  Missoula,  a  United  States  Military  Post,  tains  from  the  east  to  the  Pacific  Coast.    Fop. 

4  miles  west  of  the  city,  is  garrisoned  by  four  (1910)  i2,86g.  Fbank  H.  Woodv, 

companies  of  infantry  troops.    The  city  is  the  MUsaula,  Montana, 

trade  centre  for  3  large  section  of  country,  and  Uissourl,     admitted    into    the    Union    as    a 

ships  large  quantities  of  grain,  fruit,  hay,  live-  State  10  Aug,   1821 ;  is  hounded  north  by  Iowa, 

stock,  wool  and  lumber.  south   by  Arkansas,   east  by   Illinois,   Kentucky 

The  Flathead  Indian  Reservation,  which  by  and  Tennessee,  west  by  Nebraska,  Kansas  and 

an  act  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  was  di-  Indian  Territory.    Capital,  Jefferson  City.    Area, 

rected  to  be  surveyed  and  opened  for  settlement,  69,415  square  miles.    Pop.  (igio)  3,393,335, 
lies  about  15  miles  north  of  the  ci^y,  and  con-  Topography.— Miisonrl   is  divided   into  two 

tains  approximately  :,75o,odo  acres  of  fine  agri-  portions,   a  northern   and   a   southern,  by  the 

cultura  ,  grazmg  and  timber  lands.    This  body  Missouri  River,  which  flows  in  an  easterly  di- 

of  land   IS  now   being  surveyed  by  the  United  rection  from  its  junction  with  the  Kansas  to  a. 

States  goverriment,  preparatory  to  bemg  thrown  point  12  miles  above  Saint  Lonis,  where  it  unites 

open  to  settlement,  all  of  which  will  be  tnbu-  ^^  the  Mississippi.    The  surface  of  the  norih- 

tery  to  the  city.    Missoula   la  situated  m  tbe  em  portion  is  broken  and  hilly,  hut  rot  moun- 

heart  of  the  country  former  y  occupied  by  the  tainous.    Well  watered,  the  land  is  well  adapted 

Rathcad  tribe  of  Indians  which  was  ceded  to  jq   agriculture;  but  in  the  eastern  parts,  and 

the  United  States  by  a  treaty  made  in   1855,  especially  along  the  bluffs   of  the   two   great 

known   as  the   Stevens  treaty.    Missoula   is  a  riy„i,  jiuch  timber  land  is  found.    The  south- 

Flathead    Indian   name    or   word,   meimng  or  ^m  portion   is   about  equally  divided  between 

signifying  'At  the  stream  or  water  of  surprise  ,;n,ber  land  in  the  east  and  arable  land  in  the 

or  ambush  »    In  the  olden  days  prior  to  the  ad-  „<st.    In  the  southeast  the  Orark  Hills  form  a 

vent  of  white  men  amongst  the  Indians  of  this  table-land,  rising  high  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

section,  the  Blackfeet,  who  were  very  numerous,  jhc  southeastern  lowlands  have  an  undulating 

and  occupied  the  country  on  the  waters  of  the  surface,  easily  drained,  with  fertile  ridges  gen- 

ufper  Missouri,  and  the  Flatheads,  who  occu-  grally  running  north  and  south,  forests  of  oak, 

pied   the   country   m   the   vicinity   of   Missoula,  hickory,   elm,   maple,   ash,   lociist.   willow,   per- 

werehereditaryenemiesand  engaged  in  a  contin-  simmon,  pecan,  chestnut,  and  cherry  trees.    In 

uous  warfare  one  against  the  other.    The  place  the  lowest  places  are  found  swamps  and  mo- 

where    the   city   of   MissouU   la   now  located,  rasses.    From  the  mouth  of  the  Meramec  River, 

being  at  the  western  foot  of  the  mountauis,  and  35  miles  below  Saint  Louis  to  Saint  Genevieve, 

near  the  mouth  of  a  long  and  deep  <^fion,  with  Hsc  high,  rocky  bluffs,  sometimes  tgo  feet  above 

a  beautiful   stream   of  water  near  by,  was  a  the  water,  and   from   Saint  Genevieve  to  the 

favorite  camping  place  for  the  Flatheads  with  Arkansas  ^rder  extend  low  bottom  lands  with 

their  lodges  and  families.     The  Blackfeet  having  many  small  lakes  and  sbughs.    The  southeast 

a  knowledge  of  this  fact,  would  often  take  ad-  corner  of  the  State  is  275  feet  above  the  sea,  the 

vantage  of  it,  and  when  on  the  warpath  would  northeast  445  feet,  and  the  northwest  1,000  feet 
secrete  themselves   in  the  willows  and  rocks,         ff;i,cr  Systems.— Tht  Mississippi  flows  along 

and  from  this  ambush  attack  their  unsuspecting  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Slate,  its  greatest  tribu- 

enemies,    hence    the   name,    "at   the    stream    or  tary  being  the  MIssourL     From  the  Ozark  Hills 

water  of  surprise  or  ambush »  the  Osage,  the  Gasconade,  and  other  smaller 

Missoula  IS  known  throughout  the  State  as  streams   flow  to  the  north  and    east  into  the 

the  "Garden  City,"  because  of  its  magnificent  Missouri.    The  Meramec  flows  through  a  hilly, 

gardens   and   the   abundance   of   flowers   grown  wooded  country,  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  and 

here.     The  city  is  supplied  with  an  abundance  empties  into  the  Mississippi  near  Saint  Louis. 
of  electricity  generated  at  its  power  plant  on         Climate. — Missouri  lies  far  from  the  ocean 

the  Big   Blackfoot   River,  and  transmitted  by  and     unprotected     by     mountain     ranf-es.    Its 

cable   a  distance  of  7  miles.    It  also  has   an  climate,  therefore,  is  one  of  extremes  in  heat 

abundance  of  water  of  the  best  quality,  supplied  and  cold,  moisture  and  drought.    The  highest 

by  a  water  company  from  a  never-failing  stream  range  of  mountains  in  the  State,  in  the  Orark 

coming' direct  from  the  snow-clad  mountains  to  region,  is  lofty  enough  to  influence  somewhat 

the  northeast  of  the  city.    Another  water  com-  the  climate  of  the  neighboring  country,  but  not 

pany  is  engaged  in  bringing  into  the  city  from  sufficiently  ao  to  affect  that  of  the  State  at  large. 

the  Big  Blackfoot  River,  a  distance  of  10  miles.  The  mean  summer  temperature,  as  shown  by 


600  cubic  feet  flow  of  water  per  second,  to  be  observations  enlending  over  a  period  of  20  years, 

used  to  supply  the  future  wants  of  the  inhabi-  "has   ranged   from   7f     in  the  northwest   of  the 

tants.  and  to  be  used  for  power  purposes,  and  State   to  78,5°   in   the   southeast,   but   the  ther- 

to  irrigate  the  valley  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  momeler  often  indicates  a  temperature  of  more 

city.     Owing    to    its    geographical    location,    as  than  lOo".     The  winter  temperature  during  this 

well    as    to    the    topographical    conditions    sur-  period  has  averaged  33.87°  for  the  State,  varying 

rounding  it,  Missoula  is  destined  to  become  one  from    38.5    in    the    northeast    and    39.5    in    the 

of  the  most  important  cities  in  Montana.  ■southeast    The   winter   climate   is   exceedingly 

It   is  situated  at  the   western    foot  of  the  variable.      Sometimes  the  temperature  falls  below 

nioimtains  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hell  Gate  Caiion,  zero.     In                 ... 

through  which  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  is  reaches  ! 
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and  more  below  zero  has  been  registered.    Now  bushels:  barky,  28.969  bushels;  4^26.896  tons  of 

and  then  the  Mississippi  at  Saint  Louis  freezes  hay  and  forage  were  produced  in  1899 ;  743J77 

over  so  that  loaded  wagons  can  cross  for  weeks  bushels   of   sweet   potatoes   and   629,143   bushels 

at  a  time.     This,  however,   is  partly  caused  by  of   Irish   potatoes.     The   production   of  tobacco 

the  masses   of  floating   ice  coming   down   from  was  4,225,000  pounds.     Fruit  was  raised  as  fol- 

above,  which  accumulate  above  the  piers  of  the  lows:   apples,  8,l)98,i?o  bushels;   peaches,  61,006 

bridges.      Sometimes    the    river    remains    open  busiiels;    grapes,     J3,?83,656    pounds;    cherries, 

until  the  middle  of  February,  and  again  is  closed  62,708  bushels. 

for  the  season  early  in  December.  The  Mis-  Geology  and  Mm iHg,— Missouri  has  large 
souri  River  is  often  entirely  closed  during  the  deposits  of  coal,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  arid  clays  tor 
winter  season.  The  mean  annual  temperature  the  manufacture  of  tne  ordinary  brick  and  for 
of  the  State  varies  from  53°  to  58°.  In  spite  of  fire  brick.  The  Missouri  coal  mines  are  easily 
abundant  rains,  especially  in  the  spring,  the  worked,  and  include  upper,  middle  and  lower 
climate  is,  on  the  whole,  a  dry  one,  evaporation  measures.  In  the  upper  measures  are  about'  four 
being  so  rapid  that  the  atmosphere  is  seldom  feet  of  coal,  which  is  found  within  an  area  of 
overloaded  with  moisture.  The  driest  month  is  about  8,400  square  miles.  In  the  middle  coal 
usually  April.  A  clear  sky,  salubrious  soil  and  measures  there  are  about  7  feet  of  coal  wiihin 
climate,  with  an  unusual  amount  of  fair  weather,  an  area  of  about  2.000  square  miles.  The  coal 
are  chief  among  the  natural  advantages  of  Mis-  in  the  lower  measures  is  found  in  several  seams 
BourL  bearing  from  i|/i  feet  to  i'/i  feet  in  thickness. 
Farming  .  and  Stock  RaisMg. —  The  staple  About  4,000,000  tons  (of  2,000  pounds)  of 
produfts  of  Missouri  are  wheat,  oats,  Indian  bituminous  coal  were  mined  in  Missouri,  the 
corn,  and  tobacco,  but  in  the  southern  portions  value  at  the  mine  being  $5,000,000.  Great  de- 
of  the  State  cotton,  hemp  and  flax  are  also  posits  of  iron  ore  have  been  found  in  Iron 
raised  to  some  extent  Thirty  bushels  of  wheat  Mountain  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State, 
to  the  acre  is  an  average  yield  which  is  often  far  in  Shepard  Mountain  and  at  Pibt  Knob.  The 
exceeded.  The  flour  from  Missouri  wheat  is  Scotia  Iron  Banks  and  Iron  Ridge  also  fur- 
in  great  demand  in  the  foreign  as  well  as  tbe  nish  ores  which  in  appearance  and  character  arc 
home  markets,  and  is  regarded  as  of  very  high  geDerally  found  in  boulders  imbedded  in  soft 
quality.  All  kinds  of  grass  which  favor  the  red  hematite.  While  the  chief  deposits  of  iron 
raising  of  stock  grow  luxuriantly,  such  as  blue  ores  are  found   in  the  above  mentioned  places, 

¥:ass,  timothy,   red   top,   red   and  white   clover,  smaller  deposits  are  found  throughotit  the  hilly 

he   raising   of   pork    is   a   large    industry,    on  regions  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  espe- 

accouat  of  the  cheatmess  of  corn.    All  kinds  of  cially  in  the  counties  of  Saint  Genevieve,  Madi- 

fruit   are   successfully   cultivated,   not   only   tbe  son,  Saint  Francis,  Cape  Girardeau,   Bollinger, 

.more  bardy  fruits  such  aa  the  apple,  pear,  plum,  Wayne,      Stoddard,      Washington,      Reynolds, 

.  and   cherry,   but   those    which   reijuire   a   softer  Shannon,    Carter,   and   Ripley,      The    supply   of 

climate,  such  as  apricots,  nectarines,  figs,  and  iron  ores  may  be  said  to  be  practically  mex- 

many  varieties  of  grapes.     Apples  and  peaches  haustible.    Lead  Is  found  in  vast  deposits  in  the 

grow  well  in  all  parts  of  the  State,    Very  many  southern    part    of   the    State.      The    great   lead 

varieties  of  grapes  are  found,  especially  in  the  region  through  which  lead  ore  is  very  generally 

southern  part  of   tbe  Stale,   from   which   large  disseminated,    occupies    about   one    half   of   the 

quantities  of  wine  are  made.    In  the  production  northern    portion    of    Madison    County    and    a 

of  both  red  and   white  wines  Missouri  may  be  somewhat    larger    territory    in    Saint    Francois 

said   to   compete   successfully   with   any   of   the  County.     The   lead   is   found   in   the   magnesian 

vine-growing  States  of  the  Union.    In  the  south-  timestoine,  and  although  the  percentage  of  lead 

em  counties  of  Missouri  sheep  raising  has  been  .  in  the  ore  is  small,  when  worked  upon  a  large 

carried    on    with   profit,    the   mild    climate,    the  scale  a  good  profit  ensues.    The  great  lead  mines 

quality  of  the  grass,  and  the  abundance  of  good  of  Granby  were  in  the  early  history  of  the  lead 

water   being   especially    favorable    here    to    this  industry   in    Missouri    the    best   known    in    the 

branch   of   agricultural   industry.     There   are   in  State.     Millions   of  pounds   of  lead   have   from 

Missouri  in  round  numbers  34,528,000  acres  of  time  to  time  been  taken  from  these  lands.     Of 

improved,   and    10,000,000   acres   of   unimproved  late  years  the  neighborhood  of  Bonne  Terre,  in 

land,    including    9,000,000    acres    of    woodland,  which  are  located  the  works  of  the  Saint  Joseph 

The  value  ot  tarms  (1910),  including  land  and  Lead   Company,   has  been  occupied  by  several 

improvements  (except  buildings),  is  estimated  at  corporations  under  whose  direction  vast  quan- 

$1,441,539,000;  the  value  of  buildings,  $268,976.-  ','*'«   °]   'e^d   are   obtained   every   year.     It   is 

000;  of  implements  and  machinery  $30,769,000;  doubtful  whether  any  other  section  m  the  ojun- 

and  of  live  stock,  $160,540,000.     In  1910  there  "y,  or  perhaps  in  the  world,  produces  so  much 

were  on  the   farms  throughout  the  State  1,005,-  lead  each  year  as  is  produced   in   these  works. 

000  horses;  200,000  mules,  asses  and  burros;  3,-  The  total  production  of   Missouri  lead  for  the 

090,ooomilkeowsand  other  cattle;95?,oooshcep;  X^ar  amounts  nominally  to  about  300,000  tons 

2,714JJ00  swine.  Missouri  ranks  fifth  among  (he  aa  compared  with  28,000  tons  for  the  year  itjoo. 

corn  producing  States  of  tlie  Union.    In  the  cul-  ,   Zinc  is  found  in  the  shape  of  sulphide,  and 

ture  ot  tobacco  it  may  be  put  alongside  of  Ken-  also  silicate  of  line,  in  nearly  all  the  lead  mines 

tucky,Virginia,Tennessee.andMaryrand,  Tobacco  of  southwestern  Missouri._    A  quarter  ot  a  cer- 

is  a  staple  article  in  the  nonhem  central  part  of  'UT   ago    it   was   found   in   such   masses   as   to 

the  State,  in  the  rich  comities  bordering  upon  hinder   mining  operations,  and   on   account   of 

the  Missouri   River,     No  State  in   the   Union  the   lack   of   railroad   faciliUes   it   was   thrown 

raises  so  many  mules  and  hogs.     The  annual  aside   as   worthless   until   vast  quantities  of_  it 

production   of  cereals,   according  to   recent  sta-  nad   accumulated.     Of  late  years,  however,  zmc 

tistics,  was  as  follows:  corn,  213340,000  bushels;  t«as  been  an  important  and  profitaWe  adjunct  of 

wiieat,  28,562,000  bushels;  rye.  2JS.ooo  bushels;  the  lead  mines  of  Missouri.    Small  quantities  of 

»n\s      18630,000     bushels;     buckwheat,     21,480  cobalt  and  some  nickel  are  found  in  the  lead 
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iDwes  of  the  aoutheasL     Building  ^tonc  of  all  i  Jan.  i^jo,  w*a  $4^98^3s^    The  State  certifi- 

kinds,    indudtD£    marble,    Hmestoiw,    sandstone,  cates  of  indebtedness  amounted  on  i  Jan.  igoi, 

and  both  red  and  gray  granite,  abound  in  Mis-  to  ^,158,000.    The  tax  rate  in  1895  was  $5.75 

souri,  and  constitute  an  important  item  in   the  ptr  Ji.ooo;  iji  jgio,  $1.70  per  $i,00a     In  1910  the 

mineral  values  of  the  State.  assessed   valuation   of  aJl   the   taxable   property 

Manufactures. —  Outside  of  the  city  of  Saint  in    the    city    of    Saint    Louis    was   $564,875,7bo, 

Louis   the   leading  manufacturing   counties   are  uhich     was     regarded     as     66     per     cent     of 

Jackson,     Buchanan,     Saint     Charles,     Marion,  the  actual  value.     The  tax  rate  was  $3.23  per 

Franklin^  Greene,  Cape  Girardeau,  Platte,  Boone,  $iao.     The  net  public  debt  was  $273l5i3ii-     In 

and    Lafayette.      Saint    Louis    produces    about  Kaiisas   City  in   1910  the  assessed  valuation  of 

three   fourths  of  the  manufactured  products  of  all    taxable   property   was   $iS5,5'»i707-2S   about 

the  Stale.     Among  the  chief  manufacturing  in-  40  per  cejit  of  the  actual  value.     The  tax  rate 

dustries  of  Saint  Louis,  according  to  tlje  census  was   $1,25   per   $joo,    and   the   net   public    debt 

of  1900,  are  the  following:  $4^2,830 Jjy. 

Bouts  >nd  shoes,  valued  bi f  2,76s,4J4  Banks. — In    191Q    there    were    118    National 

foih^oad  m™  "'*'"' ""'""' i'oj4'llj  ^^"^^    '"    Missouri,    with    savings    deposits 


su^i  ^.'T. ;:::;;::::::::::::;:::::::;;  3^06:^6  fe^i9.9fti-9?,    m   over   ai,ooo    depositor 

Clotimg  S.5?;^a      '  here      are     7Jo      incorporated      State     ban! 

UtMliqmn    *"""''  prodQcU ^4,004,061     „ith     savings     deposits     of     about     fac^OO"     " 


Stenshw™^  irid "  mWt'  p'«<-kiiig!  i  !"■!!!!'"/ !  ii!t^lui  X^^'^  ^'^  ^'^"^  39  private  banks  and  in  the  large 

Totucco  in  virioui  fomu ae,D6;,6;o  cities,   trust  companies,  with  3  large  amount  of 

Kansas  City  and  Saint  Joseph  are  important  capital.    There  are  in  Saint  Louis  over  30  banks 

centres  of  manufacture,  especially  of  meat  prod-  3"''  '^"*'  compames,  with  a  total  capital  and 

ucts.      The   valuation    of   all    the   industries   of  surplus    of    about    $100,000,000.      In    the    year 

Kansas  City  in  1900  was  $36,327,303,  including:  1872  there  were  58  banks  with  a  capital  and 

AjTicullural  implcmenU    t    438,089  Surplus  of  ^JOplpaiopS,  showing  that  while  dur- 

Cara   and  Ecnend  sbop  coaitnictiaD 578,010  mg  the  40  years  the  number  of  banks  has  de- 

ClotKjg   (ficiory  product) ''"?'y|  ^^^^cd   by   25,   indicating   a   greater   consolida- 

F°o"iir[nB™ygriVt'miil  n'r'odu'ct«"'!!i"!l'i!  a!o7o|iii  ^'O"   a"<l   Strength    of   interest,    the    amount   of 

Foundry  and  maciune  ifiop  products 1,043,448  capital  and  surplus  has  more  thin,  quadrupled. 

fifg^K  »n<l  publLthiBg  (&ogk  .nd  job) i.ii7.'i3  Hifura (ion.— Missouri    has    a    public    school 

o       o    n  Tarioia    ornu.         ............      M4.303  system  of  education,  adopted  in  1839.    There  are 

In  1900  the  value  of  products  m  Saint  Joseph  district  schools,  elementary  and  ungraded:  dty 

was  $31,690,736,  among  which  are:  schools,    graded,    with    high    school    courses. 

5tf ^t?™*  z^*"?  "™"™"'™ *   6i9.S>i  There  are   four   normal   schools   maintained   by 

K^'^'d1^..'''^ilpr;rf.iii::::::::::::.  '5*6;???  tlie  state,  and  a  state  university.     The  State 

Slsnghteriog  and  meat  pickdog 19,009,3)2  University  is  supported  by  what  IS  called  "The 

In  Springfield  tlie  totidvalue  of  products  was  permanent  Endowment,"  consisting  of  certifj- 
$4,13^871;  in  Joplin,*a,96i,793,o£which?59a,42i  c^es  of  indebtedness  amounting  to  a  total  of 
belonged  to  foundry  and  machine  shop  products.  $I.23?.839.  and  in  a  single  year  the  total  appro- 
•Rmkoads. —  Many  important  syMems  of  lai!-  pnations  made  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Stale 
■kmkIr  traverse  the  State,  connecting  at  different  *<"■  t""*  entire  University,  including  all  depart- 
poims  with,  the  great  trtmk  lines  leading  to  all  nients.  was  $586,400.  The  total  amount  of  funds 
parts  of  the  country.  About  30  railroads  h»ve  j?''  the  use  of  pubhc  schools  is  $17,150,000. 
their  entrance  into  the  great  Union  Station  at  '■''.O'".  the  income  of  this  amount  there  was 
Saint  Lods.  Besides  these  main  lines  maay  P^'f  '"  ^t>^  ^°^  teachers  wages  the  sum  of 
cross  lines  and  electric  roads  have  been  con-  5?,w»,wU  in  the  city,  town  and  village  schools, 
strncted  and  are  in  process  of  construction  In  Saint  Louis  in  igaa  the  estimated  value  of 
throu^out  the  State.  The  leading  trmik  lines  school  property  was  $7,960445 ;  the  total  re- 
with  eatterti  branches  are  the  Wabash,  the  ceipts  from  all  sources  for  the  use  of  the  scbodi 
Feinisylvaiiia,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwest-  was  $2,447,016;  and  the  total  expenditures 
em,  and  several  lines  running  directly  to  Chi-  $2,189,648,  of  which  $1,163,985  was  paid  for 
CBgo,  namely,  the  Illinois  Central,  (he  Chicago  teachecs'  wages.  Free  public  sclwols  for  white 
6  Alton,  Wabash,  Rock  Island,  Chicago,  and  colored  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
Burlington  &  Qoincy,  The  liites  running  to  the  20  years  are  required  by  law  for  every  district 
-west,  northwest  and  southwest  ai«  the  Missouri  In  the  State.  Besides  these  institutions  sup- 
Pacific,  which  connects  at  various  points  with  ported  by  the  State  there  are  also  many  private 
the  great  sontbwestewi  lines;  the  Wabash;  the  institutions  of  all  grades,  for  both  sexes.  Chief 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy;  the  Rock  Island;  among  thefie  may  be  mentioned  the  Saint  Louis 
the  iron  Mountain,  which  is  included  in  the  Universi^,  founded  in  1829,  under  the  control 
Missonri  Pacific  system;  the  San  Francisco,  in-  of  the  Jesuit  Order  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
eluded  in  the  Rock  Island  system.  These  are  Church,  with  buildings  on  the  college  premises 
die  leading  railroads,  which  connect  at  many  rniresenting  a.  total  value  of  about  $1,000,000; 
points  with  all  the  gieat  thoroughfares  of  the  Washington  University  in  Saint  Louis,  a  non- 
United  States.  River  transportation  for  freight  sectarian  institution,  which  has  property  esti- 
has  been  revived  in  late  years,  and  large  quanti-  mated  at  about  $7,000/100;  William  Jewell  Col- 
ties  of  cereal  products  especially  are  taken  to  lege,  at  Liberty,  Mo.,  in  charge  of  the  Baptist 
New  Orleans  from  Saint  Louis  by  river  and  denomination;  Drury  College  (Congregational) 
there  transferred  to  the  oeeaa-going  steamships,  at  Springfield.  Mo.;  Central  College  (Southern 
.About  21500,000  bushels  of  wheat  Bud  300,000  Methodist)  at  Fayette,  Mo.;  Westminster  Col- 
busbels  of  trom  go  yearly  to  foreign  markets  by  lege  (Presbyterian)  at  Fulton,  Mo.;  and  othen 
river  from  Saint  Louis  via  New  Orleans.  under  the  control  of  various  religious  bodies 
Fiiia«tes.—ln  igio  the  assessed  valuation  of  through  the  State.  The  value  of  buildings 
the  State  was  $1,547,126,736.    The  bonded  debt  tnA  grounds  of  private  educational  inatitutions 
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was,  in  1902,  $6,740^37,  and  the  amount  of  per- 
manent endowment  was  $8,g88,23Z 

Churches. —  The  first  settlers  of  Missouri 
were  Roman  Catholics.  In  rSig  Christ  Church 
(Protestant  Episcopal)  was  founded  in  Saint 
Louis,  and  soon  various  religious  bodies  estab- 
lished themselves  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  In 
the  cities  and  towns  alon^  the  great  rivers  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  to-day  very  strong, 
and  its  members  are  numerous  throughout  the 
State.  The  Methodists  (both  Northern  and 
Southern  wings),  the  Baptists,  the  Presbyterians 
(several  branches) ,  and  the  Episcopalian  are 
the  leading  Protestant  bodies  as  to  numbers,  in 
the  order  named.  Each  of  these  organizations 
except  the  Episcopalian  has  a  college  supported 
mainly  by  its  members,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
have,  chiefly  in  the  cities,  their  parochial  schools. 

Charitable  and  Penal  Institutions. —  The 
State  penitentiary  is  located  at  Jefferson  City. 
The  number  of  prisoners  is  about  3,000.  In  the 
last  official  report  the  number  of  white  males 
was  given  as  1,267 ;  white  females,  4S ;  persons 
of  forei([n  birth,  n6;  natives,  1,935.  The  State 
appropriated  in  igoo,  $80,000  for  the  support  of 
the  penitentiary.  The  profits  from  labor  ex- 
ceeded this  amount  by  $50,000.  At  Booneville 
is  a  Reform  School  for  boys  with  339  inmates. 
This  school  is  maintained  by  the  counties  from 
which  the  boys  are  sent  and  costs  about  $23,000 
a  year.  At  Chillicothe  is  the  Girls'  Industrial 
School,  upon  which  is  expended  annually  $14,000. 
A  refuge  for  the  feeble-minded  has  been  estab- 


The  State  also  aids  to 
the  insane  asylum  at  Saint  Louis,  mainly  sup- 
ported by  the  city.  At  Higginsviile  is  the  Con- 
federate Home,  supported  at  an  annual  cost  of 
$46,000,  and  at  Saint  James  the  Federal  Soldiers' 
Home,  which  costs  $20,000  a  year. 

Government,^  The  present  constitution  of 
Missouri  was  adopted  by  popular  vote  in  1875, 
after  a  convention  called  for  that  purpose  had 
framed  it  and  recommended  it  for  adoption. 
The  Legislature,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a 
House  of  Representatives,  meets  biennially  on 
the  Wednesday  after  the  first  day  of  January 
following  the  election  of  members.  The  pay  of 
members  is  not  to  exceed  $5  a  day  for  70  days, 
and  if  the  session  is  further  prolonged,  " 


members.  In  the  executive  depar.  _.._  _  _  .. 
Governor,  a  Lieutenant  Governor,  a  Secretary 
of  Slate,  a  State  Auditor,  State  Treasurer, 
Attorney  General,  and  a  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  Governor,  in  whom  is 
vested  the  supreme  executive  power,  is  chosen 
for  4  years,  as  also  are  other  members  of 
the  executive  department.  The  Governor  has  a 
qitalified  veto  upon  the  acta  of  the  Legislature. 
The  State  judicial  authority  is  vested  in  a 
Supreme  Court,  the  Saint  Louis  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, the  Kansas  City  Court  of  Appeals,  the 
State  Circuit  Courts,  Criminal  Courts,  Probate 
Courts,  and  Municipal  Courts.  The  judges  and 
officers  of  the  courts  are  elected  hy  the  people. 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  elected  for 
10  years;  of  the  Saint  Louis  and  Kansas  Ci^ 
Courts  of  Appeals  for  la  years;  of  the  Circuit 
Courts  for  6  years.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  the  right  of  impeachment  of  executive 
nnd  judicial  officers.     The  Senate  tries  alt  cases 


of  impeachment.  Every  male  dtizen  of  ths 
United  States  and  every  male  person  of  foreign 
birth  who  may  have  declared  his  intention  'O 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  according 
to  law,  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than 
five  years  before  he  offers  to  vote,  who  is  over 
the  age  of  ai  years,  is  entitled  to  vote  at  all 
elections  by  the  people  if  he  has  resided  in  the 
Slate  one  year  immediately  preceding  the  elec- 
tion, and  has  resided  in  [he  county,  city  or  town 
where  he  shall  offer  to  vote  at  least  60  days  im- 
mediately preceding  the  election. 

Politics. — Missouri  for  more  than  30  years 
was  a  Democratic  State.  The  vote  of  tne  State 
for  presidential  electors  in  1880  was  as  follows : 
Democratic,  208.609;  Republican,  155.567;  Other 
parties  about  80,000.  ]n  1892  (he  Democratic 
vote  was  268,398;  Republican,  226,918;  other  par- 
ties about  85.000.  In  1908,  however,  the  Demo- 
cratic vote  was  346,574;  the  Republican,  347.203; 
other  parties  about  ig.ooo. 

Population. — Missouri  is  divided  into  115 
counties.  The  following  table  gives  the  number 
of  inhabitants  since  1850 : 
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In  1900  the  foreign  bom  residents  numbered 


foreign     and     the     population     remained 

French  for  50  years  after  the  first  sertlement. 
The  descendants  of  those  early  French  families 
are  still  to  he  found  in  Samt  Louis  and  in 
many  of  the  older  towns.  Many  Germans  have 
settled  in  Missouri,  especially  in  Saint  Louis, 
Saint  Charles,  Saint  Joseph,  Kansas  City,  as 
well  as  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  population  is  made  up 
of  English,  Irish.  Scotch,  and  Swedes.  The 
native  American  population  until  a  generation 
ago  was  mostly  descended  from  immigrants 
from  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North 
Carolina,  and  Virginia,  but  during  the  last  40 
j^ars  a  large  accession  to  the  population  has 
come  from  the  eastern  and  northwestern  Stales. 
Saint  Louis,  the  largest  dty  in  the  State  and 
the  most  important  in  the  Mississipfn  Valley, 
situated  upon  the  Mississippi  River,  about  12 
miles  below  its  junction  with  the  Missouri,  had 
a  population  in  1910  of  68^,029,  Kansas  City, 
the  next  latest  town  in  Missouri,  on  the  west- 
em  border  of  the  State,  had  in  1910,  248,381. 
Saint  Joseph,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
Slate,  77,403;  Hannibal,  a  river  town  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State,  18,341 ;  Sedalia,  in  the 
central  part  of  Ihe  State,  17,822;  Jefferson  City, 
the  capital,  11,850. 

History. — Missouri  is  a  part  of  the  territory 
of  which  La  Salle,  the  French  voyager  and  dis- 
coverer, took  possession  on  9  April  1683,  which 
he  named  Louisiana  in  honor  of  the  king  of 
France,  Louis  XIV.  The  first  settlements  in 
Missouri    were   made  at   Saint  Genevieve  and 
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New  Bourbon,  the  exact  dates-of  wHeh  are  an-  latore  sls^  VKant,  aniJ  -Be  '«?MOHVe  offices 
known.  Somesay  in  1763;  others,  supported  by  were  th«n  fUled  by  appointment  by  the  ctmven- 
traditions,  as  ea*Iy  as  lyaj.  Saint  Laait  was  tion.  At  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  neat 
settled  by  Pierre  Laclede  Ligijest,  a  Freuchnan.  SpringfieM,  Genera!  Lyon,  'who  had  been  a 
The  place  for  the  setllemcnt  was  selected  in  Strong  Union  leader,  wag  fcillbd,  and  General 
1763  and  in  February  1764,  August  Chouieau,  Fremont,  who  had  been  ptitced  in  cliarge  of  tb* 
at  the  order  of  Lignest,  besan  the  erection  of  a  Departm«it  of  the  West,  declared  martial  law 
village.  Settlements  of  the  fuiare  Stalfe  of  throughout  the  State.  At  the  beginning  of  ths 
Missouri  were  for  many  years  confined  to  the  year  1862  the  Confederates  held  nearly  half  the 
batiks  of  the  rivers.  In  1803  all  (hat  tract  of  Stale,  but  their  strength  waned  soon'  afterward 
land  called  Louisiana  was  pnrchaaed  from  the  atid  aftcr'the  beginHing  of  the' year  1864  no 
French  by  the  United  States  government,  and  further  trouble  arose  in  Missouri. 
under  an  act  of  Congress  passed  ji  Oet.  1803,  ■  The  State  furnished  to  the  United  StatCB 
the  transfer  of  Lower  Louisiana  was  made  on  during  the  Civil  War  io8,7?3  ttoops.  In  1863' 
18  December  1803.  The  next  year  the  ter-  a  new  constitution  was  adopted  by  the  people, 
ritory  was  divided  by  Congress  into  two  por-  and  in  i86g,  by  a  largo  majority,  the  I5lfa  vtcnd- 
tions :  the  northern  part,  commonly  called  Upper  nient  10  the  United  States  Constitution  waS' 
Louisiana,  was  taken  possession  of  in  March  adopted.  In  1875  a  convention  waa  calkd  to 
1804.  Missouri  was  organized  as  a  tenitory  in  draw  up  a  new  State  conatitutioiL  This  con- 
June  1812.  The  first  Governor  was  WillifKn  sCitiKion  af  1875  was  ratified  by  thcpeoplcv  and' 
Clark,  who  served  from  1813  to  1820.  The  ap-  has  since  then  been  the  fundamental  law  at  tha. 
plication  of  Missouri  for  admission' to  tiie  Union  State,  modified  in  some  minor  pasticufars  by 
as  a  State  io  1818  was  foBowed  by  two  years  of  amendments  adopted  frcen  time  to  time 
earnest  controversy,  which  excited  the  whole  Mabshau;  Si  Sirow, 
country  and  endangered  the  very  existence  of  ProfeMCir  of  History,  WashmgUm  Unitiertitf. 
the  Union,  The  controversy  bad  as  its  founda-  „,  .  .,,,.,_  '  , 
lion  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  admission  of  ,  .  Kiasoim,  a  river  in  the  United  States  the 
Missouri  to  the  Union  except  aa  an  anti-slavery  largtst  tributary  of  the  Mississippi.  Its  head-. 
Sute.  This  controversy  was  finally  settled  by  waters  are  in  sciuihweatem  Montana,  and  the 
the  admission  of  Missouri  np<m  what  was  called  Missouri  River  pruper  begms  at  the  confluence 
the  "Missouri  Compromise"  (q.v.),  which  for-  SJ  the  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Gallatin  rivers, 
bade  the  existence  of  slavery  in  that  part  of  i*";  Madison  has  its  source  in  Ye  low  stone 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  north  of  36°  30',  except  J-  '  "^^''u  '"*  head-waters  of  Yellowstone 
in  Missouri;  and  Missouri  was  admitted  to  tlie  K'™'  and  the  geysers  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Union  on  at  Aug.  1821.  The  constitutioa  Pa^k.  The  Gelatin  also  has  its  rise  in  the  same 
adopted  upon  admission  remained  practically  par«  and  not  far  from  the  soujce  of  the  Yellow- 
unchanged  until  1865.  The  first  Governor  under  stone  and  Madison  mers.  The  Jefferson  rises 
the  State  constitution  was  ALexander  McNair.  farther  west,  its  head-waters  are  near  the  source 
Saint  Chailes  was  first  fixed  upon  as  the  seat  of  the  Snake  River.  The  Missoun  from  the 
of  government  in  1820,  but  in  1836  the  capiul  confiuence  of  the  three  nvers  flows  north  and 
was  removed  Co  Jefferson  City,  where  it  stiJl  east  to  the  Bear  Paw  Mountains,  when  it  turns 
remains.  The  first  official  census  of  the  State,  and  flows  south  and  east  a  distance  of  about  50 
which  was  ufcen  in  1831,  showed  that  there  were  miles,  when  again  the  course  changes  toward  the 
in  all  70,6^  inhabitants,  of  who.n  JIAS4  were  east,  from  the  io8th  meridian  to  about  107°  ^ 
slaves.  Missouri  troops  had  their  share  in  the  northeast,  then  east  to  North  Dakota,  which 
various  Indian  wars,  such  as  the  Black  Hawk  State  it  enters  at  48°  N.  It  has  a  very  irregular 
war  in  1832;  the  Florida  war  in  1837;  and  course  m  the  northwestern  part  of  North 
afterward  in  the  Mexican  war  in  1846.  Being  a  Dakota,  but  it  is  generally  southeast  to  South 
border  State  and  a  slave  Slate  as  well,  in  all  Dakota,  which  State  it  enters  at  roo°  20' 
the  troubles  precfding  the  outbreak  of  the  War  W,  if  crosses  the  State  of  Soath  Dakota,  mark- 
of  the  Rebellion  Missouri  was  deeply  concerned,  mg  an  irregular  course,  generally  in  a  south- 
In  many  parts  of  the  State  the  sentiment  was  easterly  direction  to  the  boundary  of  Nebraska 
strongly  in  favor  of  secession.  Governor  Jack-  at  42"  4S'  N-  From  here  it  forms  the  boundary 
son  in  January  1861,  declared  that  Missouri  must  between  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska  to  Iowa 
take  its  stand  by  the  side  of  slave-holding  States  3t  42'  20',  when  it  turns  south  and  fohns  the 
whatever  they  might  decide  to  do.  A  convention  boundary  between  Nebraska  and  Iowa,  Nebfaska 
was  called  to  consider  the  affairs  of  the  nation  and  .Missoan,  and  Kansas  and  Missouri'  to  Kan- 
and  in  that  convention  Jt  was  made  clear  that  s"  City,  where  it  enters  the  State  of  Missouri, 
the  public  sentiment  was  hostile  to  secession,  "ows  east  by  north  to  Brunswick,  then  east 
and  the  convention  succeeded  !n  preventing  any  oy  south,  making  two  large  curves,  to  the 
committal  of  the  State  to  secession.  United  Mississippi  which  river  it  enters  20  mites  north 
States  troops  were  gathered  at  Saint  Louis,  of  Saint  Louis.  The  length  of  the  whole  coorse 
Attempts  made  to  take  possession  of  the  United  '""o  H«  source  of  the  Madison  River  Is  about 
States  arsenal  at  Saint  Louis,  with  its  equipment,  ^'^tS  m''es.  from  the  source  of  the  Jeff'Crson 
by  the  Secessionists  were  defeated,  and  within  about  3,i»i)  miles.  From  its  source  to  the  mouth 
a  few  months  after  the  outbreak  of  the  War  o'  the  Mississippi  River  is  a  total  length  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  State  was  tinder  the  con-  4,«)0  miles,  the  longest  continuous  water-way  in 
trol  of  the  United  States  forces.  Governor  *!•«  world.  There  are  some  pecuKar  rrregular- 
jackton  declared  the  State  out  of  the  Union,  itjos  along  its  coorse,  one  in  Montana,  where  the 
and  Confederate  forces  Were  assembled  in  the  MwselsheH  River  enters,  is  in  the  form  of  a  «V,» 
southwestern  part  of  the  State,  but  the  Slate  '"  rwenwi^  toward  the  north,  (he  point  where 
Convention  which  had  met  before  now  con-  ">•  Musselshell  enters,  and  the  sides  about  la 
vened  agjin  and  declared  the  eicecutive  offices  miles  long.  Along  the  coufse  in  each  SMtte  there 
vacant  and  flie  *eat»  of  members  of  the  Legii-  are  long  narrow  loopa,  enclosing  lands  which 
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ftie  slmost  ialaods;  Mrou  the  State  of  Missouri  lower  course  coaUin  the  most  productive  Itodi 

the  river    forms   three  crescents,  one  pointing  in  the  United  States.  g  Elien  Bukkk, 

aorth  and  two  pointing  south.  Editariai  Staif,  '^EtKyclopedia  AmerkoHO.^ 

The  Missouri  is  noted  for  the  great  amount  MUsonri,  or  Oourd-«ed,  Sucker,  a  fish, 

of  suspended   silt  it  always  carries  and   which  c„  r,°""„™„   ««uiu  bc™,   ou!>.m.a, 

has  given  it  the  name  'Big  Maddy.»    This  sUt  *"  blackhorse. 

is  deposited  in  reefs  which  change  the  current,  Misaouri  Compromise,  m  American  poli- 

uid  frequently  much  damage  results.     In  1903  tics,  a  term  given  to  a  compromise  under  an  act 

nmsiderable    damages    were    sustained    by    the  of  Congress  passed  in  February  i&ti,  at  which 

washing  away  or  grinding  away  of  portions  of  time  Missouri  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as 

Decatur,  and  Covington  in  Nebraska,  Sioux  City  a   slave   State,   declaring  that  all  territory  west 

in  Iowa,  and   Yankton  in   South   DakoU.     The  of  Missouri  and  north  of  lat.  36    30'  should  for- 

river  follows  no  known  rules  as  to  when  or  ever  be  free  from  slavery.    This  compromise  was 

where  it  will  deposit  its  burden  of  silt,  change  its  virtually  repealed  in  1854,  when  territorial  gov- 

current,  and  begin  to  destroy  a  solid  shore  line,  ernmeots  were  established  for  Kansas  and  Ne- 

Dikcs  and  stooe  walls  have  been  constructed  in  braska.    Sec    Kansas,    Hutory;    Kansas-Ne- 

many  places.    In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  the  braska  Bill;   Missourl 

Missouri  passes  through  the  "Gate  of  the  Rocky  MisBonri,   Univerri^    of,    the    State    uni- 

Mountains,"  a  gorge  about  six  miles  long  and  versity  located  at  Columbia,  Boone  County.     It 

having  perpendicular  walls   about   1,200  feet  in  was   chartered   1^  the   legislature   in    1839,   the 

height.    At    Great    Falls,    MonL,    there    are    a  cornerstone  of  the   main   building   was   laid   in 

senes  of  falls  making  a  vertical   descent  of  350  July    1840,   and    instruction   to    academic   work 

feet  in  16  miles.    The  highest  falls  is  87  feet,  was  begun  m  1841.    The  organization  comprises 

The  chief  tribuuries  are:  in  Missouri,  the  eight  departments:  (i)  Graduate  Department 
Oaage  and  Kansas i  in  Nebraska,  the  Platte  and  established  1896;  (a)  Academic  Department; 
Niobrara;  a  large  number  of  short  streams  in  (3)  Department  of  Education  {1868);  (4)  Law 
Iowa ;  the  Big  Sioux,  White,  James,  and  Chey-  (1872);  (5)  Medicine  (1873);  (6)  Military 
enne,  in  South  Dakota;  the  Little  Missouri  in  Scierice  and  Tactics  (1890)  ;  (7)  College  of 
North  Dakota;  and  the  Yellowstone  and  Milk  in  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  {1870)  ;  (8) 
Montana.  The  extent  of  country  drained  by  the  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  (1870),  situated 
Missouri  and  its  tributaries  is  about  500,000  at  RoUa.  The  College  of  Agriculture  includes 
square  miles  or  nearly  two  fifths  of  the  whole  the  School  of  Agriculture,  the  School  of  En- 
Mississippi  basin.  The  northern  point  of  the  gmeering  and  the  State  Experiment  Station, 
hasin  of  the  Missouri  extends  almost  to  the  The  School  of  Engineering  offers  courses  in 
Saskatchewan  River.  The  Missouri  is  a  swiftly  civil,  electrical,  mechanical,  sanitary,  chemical 
flowing  stream  in  its  upper  course,  and  for  a  dis-  and  hydraulic  engineering;  the  course  in  the 
tance  of  about  500  miles  it  presents  scenes  of  School  of  Mines  includes  mining  and  civil  en- 
almost  unequaled  grandeur.  It  forces  its  way  gineering.  The  degrees  conferred  are  bachelor 
through  narrow  gorges,  foams  over  cataracts,  of  arts,  bachelor  of  laws,  bachelor  of  science  (in 
and  winds  around  mountains.  In  the  lower  part  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
of  its  course  the  water.':  move  more  slowly  on  Arts,  and  the  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy), 
its  journeys  across  the  vast  plains.  It  is  nav-  and  doctor  of  medicine;  also  the  graduate  de- 
igable  in  summer,  during  the  flood  period,  to  grees,  master  of  arts,  doctor  of  philosophy,  mas- 
Great  Falls,  Mont.,  and  in  low  water  as  far  ter  of  science,  master  of  laws,  civil  engineer, 
as  Buford  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  electrical  engineer,  mechanical  engineer,  sanitary 
River.  The  flat-bottomed  steamboats  are  neces-  engineer,  engineer  of  mines,  3nd  civii  engineer, 
sarily  those  used  for  navigation  on  the  Mis-  In  1869  women  were  admitted  to  the  Normal  De- 
souri.  partment  (Departmeirt  of  Education),  in  187010 

The  principal  cities  on  the  river  from  the  the  Academic  Department,  and  soon  afterward 
upper  course  to  its  mouth,  are  Great  Falls  and  to  all  existing  departments;  they  are  now  ad- 
Fort  Benton  in  Montana;  Bismarck,  the  capital  mitted  on  equal  terms  to  all  departments  except 
of  North  Dakota ;  Pierre  the  capital  of  South  the  Department  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 
Dakota ;  Sioux  City,  la. ;  Omaha,  Neb, ;  Atchi-  A  dormitory  for  women  has  been  erected  on  tlie 
son,  Leavenworth,  and  Kansas  City,  Kan.;  Kan-  horticultural  grounds  which  adjoin  the  regular 
sas  City  and  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  That  portion  campus.  The  University  Library  includes  the 
of  Iowa  lying  near  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Sioux  general  library,  10  departmental  libraries  and 
and  north  for  about  70  miles,  between  the  Mis-  the  library  of  the  School  of  Mines.  There  being 
souri  and  the  Little  Sioux,  is  below  the  level  no  separate  library  building,  llie  general  li- 
of  the  Missouri  from  8  to  32  feet.  The  area  brary,  the  classical  library,  the  political  science 
of  the  tract  below  water  level  is  about  840  library  and  the  romance  library  are  in  Academic 
square  miles,  and  embraces  some  of  the  finest  Hall ;  other  departmental  libraries  are  in  the 
farms  and  most  prosperous  towns  of  the  State,  buildings  of  their  respective  departments,  the 
It  is  pr<^)osed  (1903)  to  straighten  the  Little  library  of  the  School  of  Mines  being  at  Rolla; 
Sioux  and  to  improve  the  channels  and  outlets  these  libraries  contained  in  all  about  65,000  vol- 
so  as  to  prevent  inundations,  and  also  to  improve  umes  in  igio.  There  are  rooms  in  Academic 
the  drainage  of  tbis  fertile  and  populous  region.  Hall    set   apaVt"  for   gymnasium   work   for  men 

The  history  of  this  river  is  connected  with  and  women,  and  there  is  also  an  athletic  field; 

the  history  of  the  early  explorers  and  mission-  competitive    athletics   and    inter-collegiate    con- 

ariea   and    with   the    lives  of   the   miners   and  tests  are  encouraged,  and  though  regarded  as 

■ettlers  of  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century,  essentially  a  student  enterprise,  are  under  super- 

The    possibilities    in    the    unused    water-power  vision  by  the  faculty.     In   1868,  the  State  for 

of  its  upper  course  arc  enormous.    The  great  the  first  time  gave  aid  to  the  University,  and 

prairies  through  'whtch  the  river  oasses  on  its  has  since  made  several  appropriations  for  special 
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purpoaes;  ttie  endovniait  is  tboat  $2,500,006;  n>on  almost  throughout  Europe,  is  an  everKTem, 

and  the   annual   mcome   in   1910  waa  $?I0,00a  bifurcately  branched  stirub,  with  oi^site,  almost 

The  students  munbered  3,36a  in  igio  and  the  sessile,   oblong,   leathery   leaves;    inconspicuous 

faculty,  161  flowers  in  small  terminal  heads  or  in  the  angles 

IGMonri  Valln,  lom,  city  in  Harriaon  °i  ^^  branches,  the  pistillate  and  staminate 
County;  on  the  Sioux  City  &  P.,  the  Chicago  &  flowers  upon  separate  plants;  and  whitish,  trans- 
N.,  and  the  Fremont,  E.  4  M.  V.  R,R.'s;  about  !"«nt.  Blufnous  berries  about  a  quarter  of  an 
lao  miles  west  of  Des  Moines,  the  capita!  of  the  'n™  '°  d:ameter.  The  stickiness  serves  to  at- 
State,  and  ao  miles  north  of  Conncil  Bluffs.  The  ^"^  *«  bernes  to  the  host  plant  until  germina- 
industrial  esublishments  are  law:  railroad  shops,  tion  is  complete,  the  sprout,  it  is  said,  always 
machine-shops,  flour  mills,  dairy  products,  hriclts,  turning  toward  the  point  of  attachment.  The 
coffins,  grain  elevatora,  and  stock  yards.  The  American  or  false  mistletoe  is  similar  in  habit 
fair  grounds  of  the  County  AgricuUural  Society  "id  appearance,  and  has  fallen  heir  10  some  of 
are  located  here.  It  has  a  public  library  of  about  the  traditions  and  functions  of  its  European 
2,000  volumes.  The  city  owns  and  operates  the  CQUsm,  especially  the  Christmas  practice  of  kiss- 
waterworks.    Pop.  {1910)  4-oco.  rng  under  a  suspended  sprig.    Anciently  Ae  Eu- 

»i-          I TT  li      1-  ti     •    ■     »!■     1.  1    »««  ropean  species  was  held  to  be  sacred  by  the 

Missouri  Valley  College    in  M|rshal,  Mo  j^^^-^  ^^  ,^^  Germans,  and  by  the  Celts  was 

a  coeducational  mstilufion,    founded   under   the  ^^^.^^^   ^j^j^           .^   properties,   references  to 

ay|P'<^"  ^.of    'he    Cumberland    Presbyterians    m  ^jj  ^^  ^(^j^j^  ^^^  frequent  in  literature.     Its  for- 

'^dJS'  ""J"""  ''!k  '"  *^    ^^^"^    ?  .«nr;  ""ly  reputed  value  in  medicine  has  also  passed 

ana^Ph.B.     In   i9 10  there  were  13  ''«;"'«""  away      Several  other  species  are  well  tan. 

and  professors.  214  students.    There  wereabont  ^^^j^,,    ^^^^  j^         ^  fl^^^^^j  Lorcmthus  odorai 

7,300   volumes  in  the   library,  and  the  grounds,  ^    ^^^  ^    turop<r«s;  the  latter  being   distin- 

buildings,     and     apparatus     were     valued     at  {^^^^  f^^  ^^  ^a^^^,  ^f  ^^^^^  ^„^  ^^  f^ 

Jiatooo;  the  produclwe  fund^t  |ii3floo.  and  *t  appearance  upon  oak  trees.    The  common 

the  annual  mcome  about  $19,000.    The  number  AmericaTspecies  mentioned  above  ranges  from 

of  graduates  were  about  3S0.  New  jersey  to  Indiana  and  southward  to  Florida 

UisL     See  Foe.  and  Texas.     Several  related  species  are  found 

MiatKkf,  a   term  commonly  used  as  the  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

equivalent  of  blunder,  error,  erratum,  and  panic-  Miitral,  FrMfiric,  fri-da-rek  mes-trll  (or 

ularly  employed  in  law  of  a  misconception  affect-  prederi),  French  poet:  b.  Maillane,  Bouches- 

mg  action.     In  general  the  law.  by  an  extension  du-Rhone,  8  Sept  1830.     He  studied  law  for  a 

of  the  rule  that  ignorance  is  no  excuse,  makes  time  at  Aix.  but  soon  abandoned  it,  and  gave  his 

a  mistake  without  remedy.     This  is  not  true,  attention  to  writing  in  Provencal,  the  dialect  of 

however,  in  any  misapprehension  which  may  be  southern  France,  which,  under  the  influence  of 

brought  under  the  law  of  contracts  or  the  prm-  jasmin,    the    'barber-poet."    had    entered    on    a 

ciple  of  qt»si-contr»ct.    So,  too.  in  equity  there  renaissance  as  a  literary  medium.    In  1854  he. 

IS  a  possibility  of  relief  for  mistake  and  its  con-  „ith  six  others,  founded  the  well-known  Society 

sequences.  of  the  Felibrige ;  and  in  1859  he  published  his 

Histasainl,   mrs-taa-sCnS,    Canada,    a   lake  <Mireio,>    a    narrative    poem    in    the    recov.ered 

of  the  Ungava  district,  about  300  miles  north  of  language,  which  was  crowned  by  the  Acad^mie 

Suebec,  and  due  east  from  the  southern  point  of  in  1861,    A  second  work  m  verse,  'Calendau,' 

imes  Bay  in  Hudson  Bay.    It  consists  of  two  came  out  in  1867 ;  a  volume  of  poems,  'Lis  Iscio 

parallel  nanow  portions  separated  by  a  chain  of  d'Or'     (The    Isles    of    Gold),    in    1875;    'Lou 

islands,   the   western   and   larger   portion   being  Tresor  dou   Felibrige,'   a  dictionary  of  modem 

about  100  miles  long,  and  la  or  12.  broad.    It  Provengal,  in  1878^;  and  the  historical  poem 

has  a   depth  of  between  300  and   400  feet.     It  'Nerto,'  in  1884.     'La  Reino  Jana'    (l8go)  is  a 

drains  ty  Rupert's  River  into  James  Bay.    The  tragedy,  and  'Le  Poeme  du  Rhone'  (1879),  an- 

waKrs  of  Mistsssini  teem  with  £sh,  while  its  other  narrative  poem.    There  are  English  ren- 

sh6re9  are  densely  wooded.    The  lake  was  first  derings  of  <Mir*io'  by  Grant  (18^),  Crichton 

visited  by  Frcodi  missionaries  in  1671.  but  was  {1S68),  and  Preston   (1872),    In  igaj  he  was 

not  surveyed  until    1884.     The  Hudson's   Bay  awarded,  jointly  with  Jose  Eshegaray  (g-v.)  the 

Company  maintains  a  trading-post  on  the  lake,  Nobel    prize   in    literature.      Consult:    Downer, 

Hlstec     SeeMncnc  'FrMerie  Mistral'  fi(»i>. 

His'tle-thnuh,     or     Stonncocfc,     British  His'tral,  the  local  or  provincial  name  of 

names  for  a  large   European  thrush    (Turdut  a  strong  northwest  wind,  which,  blowing  frcnn 

viicivorfu),   whose   fine   song  is   heard    for  a  the  Alps,  forms  one  of  the  scourges  of  Provence 

longer  season  than  in  the  case  of  most  birds,  and  and  the  valley  of  the  Rhone.    It  blows  with  great 

on  rainy  days  as  well  as  sunny.     It°  common  violence  during  the  winter  and  spring  months. 

name  is  due  to  its  unusual  fondness  for  the  ber-  Its  approach  is  indicated  by  a  sudden  change  in 

ries  of  the  mistletoe.     In  plumage  it  resembles  the  temperature  from  warmth   to  cold ;   the  air 

the  American  wood-thrush.    "  becomes  purer  and  more  invigorating,  li^t  fleecy 

Hia'tletoe,    a    popular    name    for    several  clouds   are   seen   in   the   sky,   and   at   nij^t   the 

related  shrubs  parasitic  upon  various  deciduous  stars  shine  with  extraordinary  brightness. 

trees  such  as  apple,  thorn,  maple,  poplar,  locust,  Hitchel,   mlch'el,  John,   Irish    patriot:   b. 

Unden,  and  occasionally  oak.     The  European  or  Dungiven,  County  Derry,  3  Nov.  1815;  d^Cork 

common  mistletoe  {Vticttm  album)  of  the  nat-  ao  March  1S75.    He  was  graduated  from  Trinity 

utal  order  LoraMhacea,  is  the  one  referred  to  College,  Dublin,  in  1836.  and  practised  several 

in    poetry    and    prose    but    a    relative,    named  years  as  an  attorney  at  Bahbridge,     Soon  after 

Phoradendron   fiavescens,   is    the    species   most  the  starting  of  the  'Nation'   in  1842,  Mitchell 

commonly  found  at  Christmas  time  in  the  mar-  began'  to  contribute  to  that  journal  and  after 

kets  of  America.     The  former  which  is  com-  the  death  of  Thomas  Davis,  in   1845.  became  i 
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assistant  editor.    In  184S  he  begfan  the  publica-  tty*     trS&t),  ■  'Dentist's    MamiBl    of    Special 

tion  of  the  'United  Irishman,'  fbr  his  articles  Chvmistiy'       (1887),      'Renal      Therapeutics' 

in  which  he  was  sentenced  to  14  years'  transpor-  {1898V.  and  'DBcaMs-  of  the  Uannry  Oi^ns' 

tation  for  felony.     He   was  sent  to   Bermnda,  (1903)1  etc 

and   next  to   Tasmania    whence   he   made  his  Mlch.ll,  DoMld  OfWti  AiBftriaaii  uCbor, 

escape  (o  the  United   States  in  tht ^,m,mtT  of  («Ik   MAavffl.")  :   b.   Norwich,   Comu.   K  April 

1853.     HerehepuWished  a  series  of  short-lived  i»m;  d.  Edgewood,  Conn..  15  Uet  190&.   He  was 

newspapers,  the  'Citizen'   (at  New  York),  the  graduated  at  Yaie  in  1841;  studied  law  in  New 

'Southern  Otizen>  {KnoxvEHe,  Tenn.)   the  'In-  Vorl^;  was  United  Stales  consul  to  Venice  in 

^uirer>  (Richmond.  Va.),  and  the  'Insh  C.tuen'  ,853.  g^d   ir  i^  settled  on  his  firm,   "Edge- 

(New    York.)      His    advocacy   of    slavery   did  wood,' near  New  Haven.    Ho  has  written  much, 

much  to  lessen  American  interest  in  him,  and  in  on  various  themes,  and  always  with  a  genial 

1874  he  returned  to  Ireland.     He  wa^  elected  charm    and    ease    of    style.    His    best    known 

'?-  f^.fl'ajnent  from  Tipperary,  was  declared  m-  „orks  are  the  idyllic   skeCckea  called   'Reveries 

eligible,  but  was  re-dected     Among  his  writings  of    a     Bachelor'      (1850),    and     'DteamLifc' 

are:    'Life   of  Hugh    O  Neille'    (1845) ;. 'Jai!  (1851).    He    also    wrote    'French    Gleanings' 

Journal;    or    Five    Years    in    British    Prisons'  (184?),  descriptive  of  his  first  European  trip,  as 

(1854) ;  and  a    'History  of  Ireland   from  the  iThe  Battle  Summer'  (iSso)  was  of  his  stay  in 

Treaty  of  Limenck*   (lS58).  PaHs  in  1848;  'The  Lorgnette'   (1850),  a  satiric 

Hitdnl,    Ormaby     McKnigfat,    American  novel  of  New  York  life  in  the  forties;  'Fudge 

aatronomer:  b.  Morgnnsfield,  Ky.,  10  July  1810;  Doings'     (1855),    another    New    York    society 

d.  Hilton  Head,  S.  C,  30  Oct  1863.    He  was  novel;    'Dr.  Johns'    (1866),  a  religious   story 

graduated  from  West  Point  in  1829,  and  was  contrasting  life  in  Connecticut  and  in  the  French 

made  assistant  iwofcssor  of  mathematics  there,    Midi;    and   the  more   characteristic  r ~ 


which  post  he  held  for  two  years.     From   1832  men,  books,  and  out -doors,  such  as  'Mv  Farm  at 

to  1834  he  was  counsellor  at  law  in  Cincinnati,  Edgewood'    (iBfij),  "Wet  Days  at  Edgewood' 

Ohio;   from  1834  to  1844  professor  of  mathe-  (186s),  'Rural  Studies'  (1867),  'English  Lands, 

matks,  philosophy,  and  astronomy  at  Cincinnati  Letters,    and    Kings'     (1889),    and     'American 

College;  and  1836-7  chief  engineer  of  the  Little  Lands  and  Letters'   (1897). 

Miami   railroad.     He  lectured  in   various   parts  Mitchell,    BEbIu,    American    scientist:    b. 

o£  the  United  Stales  on   astronomy  in  1842-8,  Washington,  Conn..  10  Aug.  1793;  d.  an  Motnit 

raised  funds  for  the  building  of  an  observatery  Mitchell,   N.   C.,   27  June   1857.     He  was  grsd- 

at  Cincinnati,  the  cornerstone  of  which  was  laid  uated  at  Yale  in  1813 :  four  years  later  became 

g   Nov.   1843,   and   was   its  director  in   1845-59.  professor  of  mathematics  in   the  Uiaversity  of 

in  1859  ne  became  director  of  the  Dudley  Ob-  North  Carolina ;  and  in  1826  was  made  ptoits- 

servatory  at  Albany,  N.  Y.     He  was  known  as  sor  of  chemistry.  mirieTalogj'  and  ^ology  in  the 

a  popular  lecturer  on  astronomy,  and  scarcely  same  institution.    The  fflmsted-Mitchell  Geolog- 

less  distinguished  for  his  mechanical  skill.     He  ical  Survey   (1824-8)  did  important  work  under 

perfected  a  variety  of  apparatus  of  great  nse  his  supervision.    He  discovered  that  a  peak  in 

to  astronomy.     One  of  the  most  important  of  North   Carolina   is  the  highest  in  the  Eastern 

his  constructions  was  an  apparatus  for  recording  States  and  wac  killed  by  a  fall  from  this  height, 

right  ascensions  and  declinatbns  to  within    yAu  which    is    now    called    in     his    honor     Mount 

of  a  second.     He  also   invented  an   instrument  Mitchell  or  Miteheirs  High  Peak,  and  on  whose 

for  the  measurement  with  great  accuracy  of  large  summit  he  is  buried. 

differences  of  declination,  such  as  the  ordinary  UHchell,  Henry,  Ameriowi  civil  engineer: 

method  by  micrometer  was  unable  10  reach.    In  b.  Nantucket,  Mass.,  16  Sept  1830;  d.  Boston, 

1861  he  entered  the  Federal  army  as  brigadier-  Mass.,  ir  Dec.  igoa.    He  was  a  Ma  of  WiUiara 

general  of  Ohio  volunteers,  and  on  11  April  1862  Mitchell    (q.v.),    was   educated   at   the   Normal 

was  promoted   major- gen  era!.     From    17    Sept.  School  in  Bridgewater,  Mass..  and  in  1851  was 

he  commanded  the  department  of  the  South  and  appointed  to  government  service  as  a  civil  eogi- 

Ihe  Tenth  corps,  operating  in  South  Carolitta.  ncer  under  the  United  States  coast  survey.    He 

He   was  known  m  the  army  as   «OId   Stars."  acted  as  assistant  to  t*e  commiMioners  on  har- 

He  was  a  fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  bor  encroachments  in  New  York  in  1850  and  dia- 

Arts  and  Sciences  and  an  associate  of  the  Royal  covered  the  underflow  of  the  Hndson.    He  was 

Astronomical  Society  of  London.     He  published  later  engaged  in  Boston  har|»t  and  assialed  in 

and  edited  'The  Sidereal  Messenger'  (1848-58),  the  icnprovenient  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 

and  wrote :  'The  Kanetary  and  Stellar  Worlds'  in  1874.    He  made  an  investigatbn  of  the  Pan- 

(1848);    'The   Orbs  of  Heaven'    (1851);    "A  ama  canal  scheme  under  De  Lesseps  and  held 

Concise  Elementary  Treatise  of  the  Stin,  Planets,  many    government    commissions    to    investigate 

Satellites,  and  Comets'    (iSfio);  and  "The  As-  various  harbors.    He  was  appointed   professor 

tronomy  of  the  Bibk'   (1863).  of    physical     hydrology     at    the    Massachusetts 

UitctaclL  itikh'ai,  Clifford,  American  phy-  Institute  of  Technology  in  186ft  and  in  1873  was 

sician:  b.  Nantucket,  Mass.,  ^  Jan.  1854.    He  offered  the  same  post  in  the  Agassii  School  of 

was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1^5;  studied  med-  Science  but  resigned.    He  published  many  n- 

icine  in  Chicago  in  the  Medical  College  and  the  ports  of  surveys,  etc. 

Homceopathic  Medical  College;  began  to  prac-  Mitchell,     Hinckley     Gltbert.     American 

ttse  in  Chicago  in  187S;  and  devoted  htnueU  to  Biblical  scholar:  b.  Lee,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y., 

diseases  of  the  Iddneys.    In  1903  be  established  aa  Feb.  1846.    He  studied  at  Wesleyan  Unlver- 

the  Chicago  Laboratoir  for  Clinical  Diagnosis,  aity,  where  he  was  graduated   in  1873,  at  the 

He  is  profesaor  of  chemistry,  toxicolog^y  and  theological    department    of   Boston    University, 

renal  diseases  in  the  Chicago  Homceopathic  Col-  and  at  the  University  of  Leipsic.    He  was  jn- 

lege    and    author    of    'Student's    Manual    of  itructor  at  Wesleyan  1880-^3,  and  since  18&}  has 

Urinary  Analysis'  (1879),  'Physician's  Chemis-  been  professor  of  Hebrew  in  Boston  University. 


HU  most  inrpoftant  publications  aie   'Hebrew  She  nwde  her  first  appearance  on  tbe  sUtge  as 

Lessons*   (tS&t).  'Amos'    (1893),  'The  Penta-  aii  iofsnt  Mid  before  she  was  five  had  taken  child 

teuch*  (1893),  <The  Theology  of  the  Old  Testa-  parts.     She   made   her  debut   as   JuJia   in   'ITie 

ment'    (a   translatiea  from  the  French   of   Pie-  SoWier's     Daughter'      at     Burton's     Chambers 

penbring,   1893),  and   'Isaiah,  Chapters  i.-xii.'  Street  Theatre  in  New  York,  and  as  Faachon, 

(1900).  the  Cricket,  produced  in  1860^  she  made  herself 

Mtchell,  Jota.  American  labor  leader:  b.  ^='**^-    She  was  marri^  to  Hewy  Paddock, 

Braidwood,  Will  County,  111.,  4  Feb.  i8?o.    He  ^'  manager,   15  Oct.   1868,  and  contmued  her 

entered  the  urines  at  Braidwood  at  dw  age  of  13,  *=^r       <tAp  *)**;:*  "i^""*.  "'<»r^^>,*^r*'JS 

and  in  188s  joired  the  Kuirfits  cj  LabSr.     The  5*'^,i  JJ^,  ^^V'  '^p^T   '.  ^'",.\''t  ^«* 

next  few  ylars  he  spent  coaTminiug  in  digweflt  f.li"^'""^'  =    'J""*  ^y"'  •  ^'  """'  ^^  «" 

States  of  the  West  and  Southwest,  and  in  1890  "rement. 

settled  at  Spring  Valley,  continuing  his  work  Mitchell,  Maria,  American  astronomer;  b. 

at   his   trade.     He   read  and   studied  constantly,  Nantucket,  MasB.,  1  Aug.  1818;  d.  Lynn,  Mass., 

and  was  a  member  of  several  debating  societies  88  June  18B9.    She  was  t*ie  daughter  of  William 

and  refomi  cinbs ;  he  was  also  active  in  the  labor  Mitchell  (q.v.),  an  asttononier  of  some  note,  and 

movement,  and  was  president  of  the  Knights  of  wlien  a  girl  frequently  assisted  him  in  his  ob- 

Labor  locil  at  Spring  Valley.    On  the  forma-  servations.    She  taught  for  a  time  in  a  private 

tion   of   the   United   Mine   Workers   in   1890  he  school,   and   was   for  20  years   librarian  of  the 

became  a  member  of  that  organization,  was  fro-  Nantucket   Atberueum,   but   continued   to   carry 

quently  delegate  to  district  conventions  and  in  on  her  astronomical  studies  and  observatioas. 

189s     was    elected     secretary-treasurer    of    the  She  first  became  biown  ai  an  astronomer  by  her 

northern   Illinois   sub-district ;    in   1896   he   w*s  discovery  of  3  comet  in  3847,  and  for  this  discov- 

chairman  of  the  Illinois  mine  workers'  Je^isla-  try  she  received  a  medal  from  the  king  of  Den- 

tive  committee,  .and  in  iBgy  was  made  a  national  mark.     She     later    discoviered    several     nebtdx, 

organizer    of    the    United    Mine    Workers.     In  and     was    engaged    in    computations    for    lite 

January   1898   he   was  elected   vice-president  of  'Nautical  Almanac,'  and  on  wor*  for  ttie  Coast 

that  organization,  actd  in  Sqitember  of  the  same  Survey    for   several   years.    In    1848    she   was 

year   became   acting  president;    he   was   elected  elected   an   honorary   member  of  tbe   American 

[■resident  in  1899,  but  retired  in  Mardi  190S;  Acadeniy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  tbe  first  woman 

he  has  also  been  a  vice-president  of  the  Ainer-  to  receive  this  honor,  and  in  1857  weal  to  Eu- 

1  Federation  of  I_abor  since  1898.     During  rope,   visited    the   principal    observatories,   and 

_r    _n-.__   __           =J-nt  of   the   United  was  reoeived  with  honor  by  Herschel,  Humboldt, 

5  enlargedj  wages  and  other   noted   scientists.    In    1865   she   was 

S pointed  professor  of  astronomy  and  director 
the  observatory  at  Vassar  College.    She  went 

cite  miners  in    1900  and   1902,   and  brought  the  to  Burlington,  Iowa,  with  some  of  her  students, 

latter  to  a  close   by  his  offer  in  behalf  of  the  to  observe  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  1869, 

miners  to  accept  the  decisions  of  a  commission  and  on  other  eclipse  expeditions;  but  for  the 

appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  most  part  she  gave  up  her' research  and  observa- 

He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Industrial  Depart-  tion    work    to    devote   herself   to    teaching   and 

ment  of  the  National  Civic  Federation.  building  up  her  department.    She  was  an  inspir- 

MttidicU,  John  Ameo,  American  editor  and  '"6  ^'^^  original  teacher,  and  deeply  interested 
author:  b.  New  York  17  Jan.  1845.  He  was  ed-  '"  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  col- 
ucated  at  Harvard  and  studied  in  Bostbn  and  '^K*;  Qi"98  her  later  years  there  she_  endeav- 
Paris  and  was  an  architect  in  Boston  in  i8;o^,  o^^a  to  raise  a  fund  to  endow  the  chair  of  as- 
aftar  which  he  became  interested  it)  decorative  tronomy;  this  fund  ($50,000)  was  completed 
art  and  studied  art  in  Paris  1876-80.  RetUBiing  ^Y^K  her  death  and  was  named  in  her  honor  the 
to  New  York  he  engaged  in  journalism  as  artist,  Maria  Mitchell  Endowment  Fund.  She  re- 
illustrator  and  writer  and  in  1883  founded  and  s>sned  from  her  position  at  Vassar  in  1888,  and 
has  since  edited  <LifE.»  He  has  published:  was  made  professor  emeritus.  She  was  a  mem- 
<Croquia  de  I'Exposilion'  (1879);  "The  Ro-  her  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
mance  of  the  Moon'  (1886)  ;  'The  Last  Ameri-  vancement  of  Science,  and  was  given  the  degree 
can'  (1889)  ;  'Amos  Judd>  (1895) ;  'The  Pines  9f  LL.D.  by  Hanover  in  1852  and  by  Columbia 
of  Lory'  (tpot);  etc.  'n  1887-    She  was  a  believer  m  _woiHan3  suf- 

uit^k.n     T„i,.,    tr      a~  -;--.-   1,      ..-.   t.  frage,  but  not  active  m  the  suffragist  movement; 

w,^i^^  ttt    P-   ^fr^^  ftit    ?  p™^"  she  was,  however,  a  meniber,  and  for  severa 

Washmgwm  County  Pa.   22  June  183S:  d.  Port-  ^^„  .  'sident.  of  the  Amerio^n  Association  for 


years  president,  of  the  American  Association  fof 
the  Advancement  of  Women. 


land,  Ore.,  8  Dec,  1905.  He  was  educated  __ 
Witheraioon  Institute,  Pa.,  and  w?a  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  Pennsylvania  and  went  to  Call-  HitctaeU,  Peter,  Canadian  p^iticia«:  b. 
for^a,  where  he  established  a  law  practice,  but  Newcastle,  New  Brunswick,  4  Jan.  i8>d;  d. 
in  i860  removed  to  Oregon  and  en^ged  in  Mc«treal  25  Oct.  1899.  He  studied  law  aad  was 
practice  there.  He  was  State  senator  in  i86>^  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1848.  Shipbuilding  and 
and  president  of  the  senate  in  1864.  In  1873^  other  business  pursuits  soon  engrossed  his  al- 
and 1885-97  he  was  United  States  senator  from  tention  and  he  abandoned  law,  but  in  1856  en- 
Oregou  and  was  returned  to  the  Senate  in  igoi.  tered  political  life  as  member  of  iJie  Canadian 
He  was  professor  at  Williamette  University,  Parliament  and  five  years  later  was  appointed  a 
Salem,  Ore.,  in  1867-71.  life  member  of  the  Legislative  Council.    Mitch- 

wM.k-n      v...-).      c^    K..,^.^.      \i  ..  *11  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  organization 

n.JS^^'.       '*^"     ^"    Mitchell.    Mah-  ^f  .j,^  Canadian  confederation,  working  for  it 

OARBT  JULIA.  ^jjj  j^  ^j  ^^j  ^j  parliament     He  was  senator 

MUcluU,  Macgoret  JvHa  (*Maggie  Mitch-  in  1867-^2  and  under  the  new  go\ 


American  actress:   b.  New  York  1832     came  minister  of  marime  and  fi&ries  and  was 
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chiefly  instrumental  ia  settling  the  negotiations  1846  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1S40,  but  decid- 

between    United    States    and    Canada    over    the  ing    to    enter   the    Episcopal   ministry,    received 

Bering  Sea  fisheries.     He  returned  to  the  par-  ordination  to  the  priesthood  in   i860.     He  held 

liament  in  1874  and  remained  there  until  1896,  many  important  charges  and   was  for  a  time 

when  he  was  defeated.     He  owned  the  Montreal  chaplain  of  Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  Ohio,  and 

Herald,   was   president  of  the   Mitchell    Steam-  has   now   retired   from   active   service.     He   has 

ship  Company,  and  was  closely  connected  with  published;     'Two  Strings  to  His  Bow';  *Bryan 

the   Canadian   Pacific   Railway.     In   1897  he  re-  Maurice';  etc. 

cfived  an  appointment  as  inspector  of^the  fish-  Mitchell,  Willwni,   American  astronomer: 

enes  of  Ihe  Atlantic  provinces.     He  wrote  a  re-  t.   Nantucket,   Mass.,  20  Dca   i;oi:   d,   Pougli- 

^^ew  of  President  Grant  s  message  concerning  keepsie,  N.  Y.,  19  April  i86a    He  taught  for  a 

tf«   r,;;hen^  m   1870  and   <Notes  of  a  Holiday  time,  became  cashier  of  the  Pacific  bank  in  Nan- 

Jnp     {1800).  tucket,  and  made  a  long  aeries  of  investigations 

Mitchell,     Samael     Augustni,      American  in  connection  with  the  United  States  coast  sur- 

gsographer:   b.   Bristol.  Conn.,   30  March   1792;  vey  studies  of  the  figure  of  the  earth.     Besides 

d   Philadelphia  20  Dec  1668.     His  early  life  was  lecturing     on    astronomy   in    Boston   and    else- 

divoted  to  teaching  in  which  he  was  very  sue-  where,  he  contributecl  to  the  'American  Journal 

cessful,  but  the  inadequate  treatment  of  geog-  of  Science,'  and  supplied  time  to  whaling  ves- 

raphy  by  the  text-books  then  in  use  induced  him  sels.    He  was  elected  to  the  American  Academy 

to  turn  his  attention  to  the  making  of  satisfac-  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

tory  ones  and  he  spent  40  years  in  Philadelphia  Mitchell,    S.    Dak.,    city,    county-seat    of 

m  the  preparation  of  his  text-books  on  that  sub-  Davidson  County;  on  two  divisions  of  the  Chi- 

ject.     So  genera!  was  their  adoption  that  they  eago,  M.  &  St.   P.,  and  on  the  Chicago,  St  P.. 

reached  a  sale  of  400,000  annually.    Besides  his  M,  &  O.  RR.'s;  southeast  of  the  central  part  of 

geographica]  text-books,  of  which  there  were  24,  the  State  and  about  68  miles  west  by  north  of 

he    edited    a    new    edition    of    John    James  sioux  Falls.    It  was  settled  in  iSto,  and  incor- 

Audubons     'Birds    of    Amenta'     and    wroter  porated  as  a  city  in   188^     It   is  situated  in  an 

<General  View  of  the  World,  Physical,  Political,  agricultural  region  in  wWch  wheat  is  one  of  the 

and  Statistical'    (1B40).  and    'New  Travellers  ^eat  crops,  and  considerable  attention  is  given 

Guide  through  the  United  States'   (1850).  to  raising  stock   for  the   eastern  markets.     The 

Mitchell,  Silas  Wdr,  American  physician,  industrial  establish  men  is  are  railroad  shops,  ma- 
poet,  and  novelist:  b.  Philadelphia  15  Feb.  chine  shops,  lumber  and  brick  yards,  stock-yards, 
tSap.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl-  a  creamery,_  and  grain  elevators.  Mitchell  ships 
vania,  was  graduated  from  Jefferson  Medical  large  quantities  of  wheat  and  live  stock.  The 
College   in    iSgo,   entered    practice   in    Philadel-  three  banks  have  a  combined  capital  of  $125,000. 

?hia,  during  the  Civil  War  was  in  charge  of  the  "  is  the  seat  of  Dakota  University,  founded  in 

'urner's    Lane    United    States    hospital  (Phil-  1885  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Epia- 

adefphia)     for    diseases     and     injunes    of    the  eoml  Church,  and  it  has  good  public  and  parish 
schools.     There   are  nine   church   edifices.     '" 


ident  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Physi-  government  is  administered  under  a  general  law 
cians.  In  his  professional  capacity  he  became  charter  of  1890,  and  is  vested  in  a  mayor  who 
known  for  his  researches  in  connection  holds  office  two  years,  and  a  council  of  eight 
with  nervous  diseases,  and  in  physiology  members,  four  of  whom  are  elected  each  year, 
and  toxicology.  A  bibliography  of  his  pub-  T^c  waterworks  are  ovraed  and  operated  by  the 
lications  would  supply  the  titles  of  some  150  "ty.  Pop.  C1910)  6,515. 
medical  papers,  recounting  investigations  of  high  C.  W.  Dowkey, 
scientific  importance.  To  a  wider  degree,  how-  Editor  ^Mitchell  Daily  Republican^ 
ever,  he  is  known  through  his  literary  work,  Mitchill,  mlchll,  Samuel  LaAam,  Ameri- 
composed  pnncipally  of  ^etry  and  fiction.  He  ca„  physician:  b.  North  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  20 
was  elected  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  Aug.  i?64;  d.  New  York  7  Sept.  1831.  He  was 
and  Sciences  and  the  National  Academy  of  Sci-  graduated  M.D.  at  the  university  of  filinburgh  in 
ences,  and  was  also  made  associate._  correspond-  ,786,  and  in  1788  was  a  commissioner  for  treat- 
ing, or  honorary  member  of  foreign  scientific  j^g  ^,,jt|,  (he  Iroquois  Indians  tor  the  purchase 
societies.  His  works  in  medical  science  include:  of  ignj.  !„  j^g^  he  was  appointed  professor 
•I^search^  on  the  Venorn  of  the  Rattlesnake*  ^^f  chemistry,  natural  history,  and  philos- 
(1860)  ;  'Gunshot  Wounds  and  other  Injuries  ^y  in  Columbia  College,  where  he  first  iniro- 
0f_  Nerves';  'Reflex  Paralysis'  (1864) ;  'On  duced  the  system  of  nomenclature  invented  by 
Injunes  of  the  Nerves  and  their  Consequences'  Lavoisier.  In  179?  be  founded  with  Dr.  Edward 
(1872);  and  <Fai  and  Blood,  and  How  to  Make  mjh^^  and  Elihu  H.  Smith  the  quarterly  <Med- 
Them'  (1877)  Among  his  other  wrmngs  are,  j^.  Repository,'  of  which  he  continued  the  edi- 
m  verse,  *The  Hill  of  Stonw'  (1882);  'A  tor  for  r6  years.  It  was  the  first  scientific 
^*^^'  S'?!2^=  i.r^''",  '^*^"^  ■  X?"  periodical  published  in  the  United  States.  In 
ii^^'j^S?,  T*'^,  ^"f"<T^''^^'u"'i?'*!2V  1801  he  became  a  representative  in  Congress, 
<^^^^  Pi^'li  i'^^i^r /Vl*  ^u*^  and  in  1804  was  chosen  to  the  United  States  sen- 
,U®^*i  A  ^^4'i^.?  fU*^  f^^S);  'Hugh  ate  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  be 
Wynne'  (1897)  ;  "The  Adventures  of  bratnois  ^^g  ag^jn  f\ccifA  to  the  house  of  lepresentativea. 
(tSgp);  'The  Autobi<wraphy  of  a  Q"ack'  On  the  establishment  of  the  college  of  physicians 
i^^^  i  /■^V'^Tl^^Lf  ^SfJ^W.S*'/  S^W  ""d  surgeons  he  was  appointed  (1808)  professor 
Poems'  (1896)  ;  'Memo.rof  Owen  Jones'  {1896);  f  t„„,  history,  becoming  in  i8ao  professor  of 
'ConsUuceTrescot'  (1905).  botany  and  materia  medicJ.  The  institution  in 
Mitchell,  Walter,  American  Protestant  1826  gave  ^ace  to  the  Rutgers  Medical  School, 
Episcopal  clergyman:  b.  Nantucket,  Mass..  22  of  which  Dr.  Mitchill  became  vice-president 
Jan .  1826.    He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  Though  widely  respected  in  his  lifetime  as  a  man 
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of  extraordinary  learning,  he  was  occasionally  Parliament   for   three    boroughs    in    successioa 

the  victim  of  the  satirical  wits  of  New  York,  1785-1818.    Besides  his  principal  work  he  pub- 

and   the  poems   of  "Croaker   &  Co.,*   to  which  lished  an  'Essay  on  the  Harmony  of  Language^ 

Fitz-Greene  Halleck  was  a  contributor,  contain  (1774)  and  lesser  works, 

records  of  some  of  his  eccentricities.     He  pro-  Mithan.    See  Gayal. 

posed  to  change   the  name   of   this   country  to  ....               ■  .  ,          .             »     .        _.i.   1 

"Fredonia,"  and  wrote  in  1804  =An  Address  to  ^  Midira^,  mith  ras,  in  ancient  mythology, 

the  Fredes,  or  People  of  the  United  States ,»    He  the  sun,  or  the  genius  of  the  sup,  which  was 

was  one  of  the  early  supporters  of  Robert  Ful-  worshipped  as  a  deity  by  the  Persians,  and  at  a 

ton,  whom  he  accompanied  in  1807  in  the  first  later  period  also  in  Rome.     Mithras  stands  as  a 

sleemboat  journey  on  the  Hudson.    He  was  the  mediator  between  Ormuzd  and  the  world.    He  is 

author  of  'Observations  on  the  Absorbent  Tubes  commonly    represented    as    a    handsome    youth, 

of  Animal   Bodies*    (1787);    » Nomenclature   of  wearmg  the  Phn^gian  cap,  tunic,  and  cloak   and 

the   New    Chemistry'     (1794);    'Life,   Exploits,  kneeling  on  a  bull,  info  whose  throat  he  is  ptung- 

and  Precepts  of  Tammany,  the  famous  Indian  mg  the  sacrificial  knife.    The  hull  is  at  the  same 

Chief,'  a  half  historical,  half  fanciful  address  be-  time  attacked  by  a  dog.  a  serpent,  and  a  scorpion. 

fore    the    Tammany    Society    of    New    York  In  Germany  many  tokens  of  its  former  existence 

<I79S);   etc.    Consult  Francis,    'Reminiscences  are    still   to  be    found,    as   the   monuments   at 

of  Samuel  Latham  Mitchil!'  (1859).  Hedemheim,   near  Frankfort-on-the-Main,   and 

Mite,  formerly  a  term  applied  to  a  very  cttet  pUces. 

small  coin  worth  about  one  mill.    The  name  was  UithridatCB      (mlth-rt-di'tfiz)     VL,     lur- 

tised  for  a  small  coin  current  in  Palestine  in  the  named  Eupatob,  and  also  styled  commonly  Tbb 

time  of  Christ.  Gsbat,  king  of  Pontus:  b.  Sinope  134  b.c;  d. 

Mifford,  Bertram,  English  novelist.    He  Pantacapieuni  63  b.c.    He  ruled  from  lai  b.c 

has   bad   a  varied   career ;   since    1873    largely  ""*"  b'*  death.    He  early  entered  on  bis  career 

South  African.     Among  bis  published   works  o*  conquest,  which  ultimately  involved  him  i- 


arc:  'Through  the  Zulu  Country';   'The  Gun  war  with  Rome.    He  lubjugated  the  peoples  on 

Runner' ;   'The  King's  Assegai> ;    'The  White  th"  northern  shore  of  the  Euxinc  (Black)  Sea, 

Shield';   'The  Sign  of  the  Spider.'  attacked    Cappadocia    and    Bithyni-     — '    ~ 

Mitlord.  mit'ford,  Mary  RuaaeU,  English  fc^^""^  °*  A'^^V""!!! 

?>Z''\^^:  H^'r'^'-  fi^ir'-^^rRea^^eri:'  ^  iS^rida^"  leWe'^'a^'t^e^ 

lar^ly  tirotiAr  very^  wide  reading.    Her  Z'''^^,''^^J^±'=^^,lt1±''^, 


The  Sign  of  the  Spider.'  attacked    Cappadocia    and    Bithynia,  .and   1 

-  -  -  -  these  were  allies  of  Rome,  there  encountered 
Roman  opposition.  After  the  death  of  Sulla, 
78  ac,  Mithridates  levied  another  army  to  expel 
'     "  '  '   '       ~  ■      defeated  by  Lo- 

.    , ,  ,....,  he  was  followed 

by  the  victorious   Romans  into  his  own  states, 
and  driven  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Armenia,  then 
j1;^-V:^..„.  \;r  ir-.™i:.:i.  "V,.-Vi    iif-    f(^,^^  "i^      luled  by  Tigranes,  who  refused  to  deliver  him 

Sn,     1826,     i8j8,     1830,     i8J2).      fehe     my    ""d  m*  »i  ""P"*  drfratri. the  Roman. i 

in  juoiber.  ;R.,nzi>  ,('">  »"  ™''  '"'J  East,  and  by  him,  mfe  ic,  the  fores  of  Mithri- 
S  &.  r™?™,  ,?  rS?  W„J,7  »  daM.eroJomplMelyrontrfnartheEunhmto. 
Charlotte    Cushman    as    Claudia.    Included    m    .y.      ,  .       „,-'1j   ,'    !*„.„„,-„.    r.i.=   r^imB.\ 

Her  correspondence  (published  1870)  has  been    ,„■  „„  ,„j  .    „^ .  ,„  l,  .    ,„„!,_-.  -x..  i.«~    . 

by  some  riked  .Imisi  with  her  bo'oks.     Con-  |"°g;  "V"  SSA"  ''""  ""'''"'  "  '""^"S"- 

suit  the  'Life>  by  L'E.tt.nge  (1870).  ^"  J°,""' '.  ,Y^;     .               .„            ,     .. 

Mitford,    Wmiaa.    English    historian:    b.  .   M.ljt  metla,    Mexico,   a   Tillage    o!  the 

London  irFeb^Ml  d.  Exbury  8  Feb.  1827.  "»"  »'  Oaxaca,  on  the  Muitecapan  plateau  36 

He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  obtained  a  com-  pdes  southeast  of  Oaxaca.    It  is  celebrated  for 

mission  in  the  Hampshire  militia,  of  which  he  ""  extensive  ancient  ruins  which  comprise  five 

became  colonel.     HU  early  fondness  for  Greek  «"?<  S™"P'  'f  temples,  palaces,  tombs  and  other 

led  him  to  the  study  of  Greek  bistoriuis,  and  he  ">''"}  "v"mg  about  a,noo  feet   square   and 

was  induced,  partly  through  the  advice  of  Gib-  mrMndy  known  as   (i)  The  CaUiolic  estab- 

bon,  a  fellow  officer  in  the  same  regiment,  to  '"w£    iil'  *' jJw'!.' •='"...'='.,     'S-u' ' 

mdertake  a  'History  of  Greece.'     The  , si  vol-  <4)  the  Adobe;  and  (s)  the  South  Side.    They 

nmeappeared  in  I78i;  the  sth  and  last,  bringing  were,   elaborately     decorated    with     admirable 

the  narrative  down  to  the  death  of  AlexandeT  ""f™  "f"'''  "  geometrical  designs,  and  with 

the  Great,  in  1818.     With  considerable  critical  pictographic  mural  paintings.     The  rtiins  of  a 

acumen  aild  diligem  research  he  elucidated  many  '"«  »'  the  same  architMure  dominate  a  hill 

obscure  points,  and  until  the  appearanco  of  the  ».  ^9"  distance  west  of  the  city    and  in  flie 

work.  olThirlwall  and  Grote,  his  history  was  ™™'y  »"  the  quarries  whence  the  stone  for 

considered  of  the  highest  authority.    A  strong  'udding  the  city  was  obtained.     See  Mixicau 

prejudice  against  democracy  leads  him  to  speak  A«CH«oiooir.      Consul  :      Savdie,    'Cruciform 

of  the  Athenians  as  a  horde  ol  treacherous  mjs-  Stniclores  near  Mitla>  ■  (iqoo). 

creants,  of  Demosthenes  aa  a  malignant  dema-  Mito,  me'tfi,  Japan,'  a '  town  in  the  island 

gosnc,  and  of    Philip  as  a  perfect  statesman  of  Hondo,  7  miles  from  the  east  wast  and  6s 

and  warrior.    Mitford  was  professor  of  ancient  miles  by  rail  northeast  of^Tokyo.    It  is  a  town 

history  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  member  of  of  considerable  antiquity  and  has  played  an  im-  i 

t.1 
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pOTlant  part  in  the  bistor?  of  the  countnr.  There 
IS  an  old  castle,  now  used  ioi  an  eaucatigual 
insUtution,  and  some  ftne  public  gajdens.  The 
manufactures  include  cloth,  paper,  cigarettes,  etc 
Pop.  about  35,000. 


Uito'sis,  or  Raryoldneais,  the  process  of 

indirect  nuclear  division  of  cells  undergoing 
growth  ,or  beginning  those  changes  in  the  egg 
which  bring  about  the  growth  of  an  embryo. 
This  is  almost  universal,  but  'ar;iit06is,'  or  di- 
rect cell-division  occurs  in  pathological  tissues 
and  a  few  of  the  lowest  organisms.  The  first 
stages  are  characterized  by  a  rearrangement  of 
the  nuclear  network  into  a  series  of  loops  or 
V-shaped  bodies.  Meanwhile  a  minute  body  in 
the  cytoplasm,  or  extra-nuclear  eel  I -contents,  has 
divided  into  two,  and  the  portions  have  arranged 
themselves  at  opposite  poles,  with  the  nucleus 
'between  them.  Each  of  the  two  portion*  forms 
a  star-like  aggxegption  consisting  of  a  centra- 
some  with  a  radiating  mass.  The  V-shaped 
bodies,  or  chromosomes,  of  the  nucleus  arrange 
themselves  with  their  open  ends  outward  and 
their  closed  ends  near  the  centte,  and  they  tben 
separate  along  the  centra]  or  equatorial  plane, 
one-bsif '  proceeding  to  each  centrosome,  with 
whose  rays  it  becomes  tncorporated  and  is  firmly 
held.  The  cell  then  becomes  constricted  between 
the  centrosomes,  and  in  each  of  the  two  portions 
a  new  micleus  is  developed  by  a  process  essin- 
tially  die  reverse  of  that  just  described.  The 
final  result  is  the  formation  of  two  daughter- 
celis  out  of  the  original  mother-cell,  each  of 
which  contains  an  exact  half  of  the  esseBtial 
chromatin  elements  not  only  in  respect  to  equal 
quantities,  but  in  respect  to  those  qualities, 
chemical  or  other,  wAiich  constitute  tlie  in- 
beritabte  individuality  of  the  organism.  For 
fuller  information  see  Cm. :  Eubryology  ;  and 
consult  the  authorities  cited  under  tfaoae  tttles. 
Mitrailleuse,    Fr,    rae-tra-TT-^z.     Sec    Okd- 

MANCt. 

Mitral  Valve.    See  Hewit,  The. 

MitFc,  Bartcdomfi,  bar-to-lo-tna'  mc'trS, 
Argentine  .soldier,  ptJitician,  and  aothor:  b. 
Buenos  Ayres  30  June  1821;  d.  there  19  Jan. 
1906.  He  was  the  leader  in  the  movement  in 
which  Buenos  Ayrea  prociainwd  itself  independ- 
ent II  Sept  1852,  and  was  successively  minister 
of  the  interior  and  of  war  in  the  Buenos  Ayrca 
government.  The  force  commanded  by  him  was 
defeated  hy  Urquiza  at  Capcda  23  Oct.  1859,  and 
Buenos  Ayres  was  reunited  with  the  Argentine 
Confederation,  In  May  i860  he  was  elected  go*- 
emor  of  Buenos  Ayres.  New  troubles  with  (he 
Confederation  arose,  and  he  defeated  Urquiw  at 
Pavon  ji  ScpL  i86r.  In  1862  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  New  Argentine  Republic  to 
serve  for  6  years,  and  after  a  very  prosperous 
administration  became  minister  to  Brazil.  His 
chief  works  are:  'Historia  de  Belgrano'  (1857)  ; 
and  'Historia  de  San  Martin'  (1884),  of  which 
'there  is  an  abridged  English  translation   (1893). 

Mitre,  in  ecclesiastics,, a  sacerdotal  orna- 
ment worn  on  the  head  'by  bisho[js  and  other 


been  much  controversy  rcgardmg  the-  date  at 
which  the  mitre  became  part  of  the  official  dress 
■M  bi»hops;    Some  hare  contended  that  the  early 


Christian  church  adopted  with  little  change  the 

head-dress  of  the  Jewish  priests.  Three  kinds 
are  worn  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  namely, 
the  precious  mitre,  of  gold  or  silver  and  oma- 
niented  with  jewels;  the  mitra  auriphrygiata  of 
gold  cloth,  without  jewels  (except  pearls)  ;  and 
mitra  simplex  or  plain  mitre,  of  white  silk  or 
linen.  Bishops  and  mitred  abbots  receive  their 
mitres  from  the  bishop  who  consecrates  them. 
The  Greek  Church  has  no  mitre.  Since  the 
Reformation  the  mitre  has  rarely  formed  a  part 
of  the  costume  of  an  English  Church  dignitar]', 
but  some  bishops  have  worn  it  in  quite  recent 

Mibc-shell,  the  shell  of  a  gastropod  nial~ 
lusk  of  the  genus  Mitra  and  family  Milrida, 
closely  allied  to  the  Muricida,  so  called  because 
of  its  resemblance  in  form  to  a  bishop's  mitre. 
The  shells  arc  thick,  somewhat  fusifonn,  with 
the  tpirc  very  high  and  acute,  and  a  small 
aperture  and  operculum.  The  genus  is  a  very 
large  one,  conutrismg  several  hundred  species 
mostly  from  shallow,  tropical  seas,  and  espe- 
cially abundant  in  the  Malayan  region.  Mitra 
episcopalis  is  abundant  on  the  lidal  flats  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  During  the  day,  especially 
at  low  water,  they  burrow  beneath  stones  or 
hide  in  crevices,  but  are  active  at  nifihl.  They 
secrete  a  purple  fluid  having  a  nauseating  odor, 
and  act  as  scavengers.  Consult  Cooke,  'Cam- 
bridge Natural  History,'  Vd.  I.   (189s). 

Mftsm,  met-soo'E,  a  name  which  has  in 
Oriental  financial  circles  a  prestige  similar  to 
that  of  Rothschild  in  those  of  the  West.  The 
mercantile  house  of  Mitsui  and  Co.  was  estab- 
iishcd  by  Takatoshi  (1633-1706),  and  has  been 
identified  with  almost  every  large  concern  of 
industrial  and  economic  interest  in  Japan. 

Mi^lene,  mit-i-IS'ne,  Hytilene,  or  Leabos, 
a  historic  island  of  the  iGgean  Archipelago,  off 
the  northwest  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  since  1462 
belonging  to  Turkey  and  called  by  them 
MidilTii,  white  the  Creeks  generally  call  ii 
Mililihi  or  Mylilene,  froin  its  capital.  In  shape 
it  a  nearly  triangular,  hut  on  the  south  there 
are  two  deep  and  nearly  laad-locked  bays ;  it 
has  an  area  of  675  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion (19M)  of  about  125,000.  It  is  mountain- 
ous, but  fertile,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  The  cultivated  fruits  include 
the  olive,  vine,  fig,  orange,  pomegranate,  apri- 
cot, pear,  and  apple.  The  olive  is  the  most  im- 
portant crop,  large  quantities  of  o*5  being  pro- 
duced. 'Wine,  for  which  the  island  was  ancientty 
famous,  is  still  made,  but  after  antiquated 
methods.  The  chief  exports  are  oil,  hides,  wool, 
valonia,  and  fruits.  There  is  excellent  marUe, 
deposits  of  iron,  copper,  alum,  etc.,  and  thermal 
springs  utilised  in  the  cure  of  rheumatism  and 
nervous  diseases.  There  are  some  tanneries, 
soap-works,  numerous  oil-mills,  earthenware 
works,  etc.  The  island  anciently  known  as 
Lesbos  was  famoos  as  a  centre  of  Greek  life 
and  civilisation.  It  formerly  contained  six 
cities,  by  far  tiie  most  important  being  Mitylene 
and  Methymna.  It  was  early  inhabited  by 
Greeks  of  the  .^lian  race.  Its  inhabitants  made 
an  active  resistance  to  the  Persians,  but  were 
finally  obliged  to  submit  (about  540  B.C.).  After 
the  defeat  of  the  Persian*  b^  the  Greeks  at  the 
battle  of  Mycale  (479  BA:^  it  becaxie  the  all^ 
of  Athens.  During  the  Peloponneaan  war  it 
revolted  from  Athena,  whereupon  an  Atfaeniir 
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philosophical   questions 

..-.  __ , __  .-.   ,     ..   ..-„    ....   __   _iis  best-known  work  is 

inhabitants  put  lo  death.  The  island  itself  was  'The  Genesis  of  Species'  (1871),  in  which, 
divided  into  3,000  parts,  of  which  300  were  de-  while  fully  admitting  organic  (thouKh  not  men- 
voted  to  the  service  of  the  gods,  and  the  rest  tal)  evolution,  be  argues  against  Darwin's 
divided  among  the  Athenians,  by  whom  they  theory  of  natural  selectiot)  and  attempts  to  ex- 
were  rented  to  the  ancient  proprietors.  The  plain  the  production  of  new  speriea  as  due  to 
cities,  nevertheless,  soon  rebelled  again.  Alex-  an  innate  plastic  power.  Among  his  other  works 
ander  the  Great  made  a  treaty  with  the  Lesb'ang  may  be  enumerated:  'Elementary  Lessons  in 
after  the  battle  of  Granicus.  and  the  island  Anatcmy*  {187a);  'Man  and  Apes'  (1873); 
was  afterward  reduced  by  the  Macedonians,  'The  Common  Frog'  (1874,  new  ed.  j88i)  ; 
avi  subsequently  became  part  of  the  Roman  'Lessons  from  Nature'  C1&6)  ;  'Contemporary 
province  of  Asia.  It  was  placed  by  Constantine  Evofution'  (1876);  'The  Cat'  (1881),  a  good 
in  the  Provkicia  Insularum.  In  1462  a.d.,  after  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  vertebrate  ani- 
belongixig  to  a  Genoese  family,  the  island  was  mals,  especially  the  mammals;  'Nature  and 
taken  by  Mohammed  IL  During  the  War  of  '  Thought'  (1883)  ;  'A  Philosophical  Catechism' 
Independence,  the  Turkish  and  Greek  squadrons  (1884);  'On  Truth:  A  Systematic  Inquiry* 
iought  a  battle  off  Mitylene  7  Oct.  1824,  on  (^889),  in  which  he  discusses  the  ultimate  basis  ■ 
which  occasion  the  Turks  were  defeated  and  of  science;  'The  Origin  of  Human  Reason' 
their  fleet  was  destroyed.  In  consequence  of  (i88g).  in  which  he  insists  on  the  fundamental 
strained  relations  between  France  and  Turkey,  distinction  between  man  and  all  other  animals; 
a  French  fleet  was  sent  to  Mitylene  5  Nov.  1901 ;  'Monograph  of  the  Canida;'  C1890);  'Birds: 
and  remained  there  till  the  Forte  agreed  in  full  The  Elements  of  Ornithology'  ([1892),  a  useful 
to  the  demands  tnade.  The  Lesbians  in  ancient  introduction;  'Essays  and  Criticisms'  (1892); 
times  were  nototions  for  their  dissolute  man-  'Types  of  Animal  Life'  {1893).  all  vertebrate 
nei3,  and  the  whole  island  was  regarded  as  the  and  mainly  mammalian'  an  'Introduction  to 
abode  of  pleasure  and  licentioitsaess.  At  the  the  Elements  of  Science'  (1894),  The  articles 
same  time  t^Kj  had  the  repiitation  of  the  high-  in  the  9th  edition  of  the  'Eiv^loptedia  Britan- 
est  refinement,  and  of  the  most  distinguished  nica'  on  Apes,  Reptilia  (Anatomy),  and  Skel- 
tntellectual  cultivation.  Poetry  and  musk  made  eton  were  from  Mivart'a  pen.  He  publiataed 
great  progress  there.  The  Lesbian  school  of  anonymously  a  novel,  'Henry  Standon,'  r«- 
music  was  celebrated,  and  is  said  to  have  pro-  published  stiottly  after  his  death  midcr  the 
duced  musicians  superior  to  all  the  other  title  'Castle  and  Matwr.'  Mivart's  contriba- 
musidans  of  Greece.  Among  these  the  most  tions  to  tiie  study  of  th*  vertebrate  animals, 
distinKnished  were  Aricn  of  Methymna,  and  though  not  of  epodt-making  importance,  were 
Terpander  of  Antissa.  AIcxus  and  Sappbo,  both  always  valuable  and  luminous.  In  the  1att» 
Lesbians,  were  esteemed  the  first  in  lyric  poetry,  part  of  1899  and  the  beginning  of  1900  he  ex- 
PittacuB  (one  of  the  seven  wise  men),  the  ph»-  pressed  himself  with  considerable  freedom  re- 
losophers  Theophrastus  and  Theophanes  (tbe  garding  certain  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
bosom  friend  of  tbe  great  Pompey),  and  the  olic  Church,  and  on  his  refusal  to  sign  a  deo- 
historians  Helianicus,  Myrtilus,  etc.,  were  also  jaration  of  faith  submitted  to  him  was  inhibited 
natives  of  this  island.  It  wae  often  choaca  as  a  by  Cardinal  Vaughan  from  taking  the  sacra- 
place  of  residence  by  distinguished  fordgBera.  ments  of  the  Church. 

Epicorus  and  Aristotle  taught  there.  ^^^  MamMoa,  a  name  applied  to  mar- 
Mlvart,  mlv'art,  Saint  George  jaehofi,  riages  between  persons  of  different  refigions. 
English  naturalist;  b.  London  30  Nov.  1827;  d.  [„  the  United  Slates  the  term  generally  refers 
there  1  April  igoo.  He  was  educated  at  Har-  to  g  marriage  between  a  Roman  Catholic  and 
row  and  King's  College,  London.  Having  ^  Protestant.  In  England  a  marriage  between 
joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  his  lylh  ^  baptized  and  an  unbaptized  person  is  ecclcsias- 
year,  he  therefore  received  his  academic  train-  tically  invalid;  one  between  a  member  of  the 
ing  in  St.  Maiy's  College  Oscott  In  1851  he  Catholic  Church  and  of  any  other  Christian 
was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  the  communion  is  valid,  but  illicit,  unless  a  dispen- 
possession  of  ample  means  enabled  htm  lo  grat-  jalion  is  first  obtained.  If  a  Roman  Catholic  and 
Hy  his  taste  for  natmal  biatorjL  He  wfl>  ap-  ^  Protestant  desire  to  marry,  they  must,  accord- 
pointed  lecturer  on  aoolo^  in  St.  Mary's  Hofr-  ing  to  Roman  Catholic  practice,  promise  that  the 
pitat  Medical  School  in.  iSSa,  and  from  4874  till  children  shall  be  brought  up  in  the  Roman  com- 
1884  was  pitifessor  of  biology  in  the  Roman  niunion  ;  the  bishop  may  then  grant  a  dispensa- 
Catbolic  University  College  at  Kensington.  On  tion  and  the  marriage,  without  the  mqitial  bene- 
tiie  invitation  of  the  Bcl^an  bishop  be  accepted,  dktion,  must  be  performed  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
in  1890,  the  chair  of  tlu  philosophy  of  natural  priest  without  any  repetition  of  the  ceremony  by 
history  in  the  univmsity  of  Lcnvain.     Elected  a  a  Protestant  clergyman. 


1   vice-president  on  two  occasions    (it 


laraplc,  as  heirlooms,  tombstones,  ( 


aiM   Its   viCB-preiioem  on  two  occasions    \,ieou  —  ■ii-lIS™'™.    „  „.«...  «(  .™,ii  a.u  li^-^. 

the   praS«toga   of   the   l^«d   societies   with  °f  ^"^"P.'^'   ^^^"'l«   ^'f>^  ^JT'cal   «ehthyosaL,™ 

which  he  wTKTaasociaittl,  among  the  chief  being  ^S  ^^"  f^^"  '««*>  ^"'1  some  minor  character*, 

thoie  on  'Tb«  Strwrtue*  of  the  Fins  oi  Fisiiefl,'  Mixtcc,    mes-tak',    or    MUtec,  a  Mexican 

'The  Oatcol(«T  of  Birds,'  'The  Zoology,  Anat-  tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Zapotecan  slock  oceupy- 

ovqr,  and  OasMficatioo  of  Apes  and  Lemurs.' and  ing  the  coast  of  Guerrero.     They  are  highly 

bit  ^Memoir  of  the  InaectrrofB.^     He  also  pub-  skilled  in  agriculture  and  the  simpler  arts,  have 

lisbed  several  important  works  on  natural  his-  built  cities   aud    temples   of  hewn   stone,   and 
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possess  a  hieroglyphic  literature,  keeping  a  cal-  red-brown    bases     and    white,    others    blackish 

cndar  like  the  Aztec  tribes.    They  are  noted  for  brown  or  yeilowish.     They  varied  in  size  from 

dieir  pottery  and  woven  products.  that  of  a  turkey  iAnomalopteryx  parva)  to  that 

Uizpah.  mlz'pa,   or   Miipeh,  the  name  of  of  the  huge  Z>i«ormj  marmw,  12  feet  in  height, 

several  places  io  falesline.    The  word  signifies  J''*  "r^f""'  °*  these  birds  are  found  msand- 

a   high    place,   or  lookout.     Mizpeh   of   Gilead  ^"n"-  ^f'.  '=^^<^^  ^"^.  P'*<="  where  the  abong- 

(Gen,  xxxi.  ag)  is  stiU  pointed  out  with  iU  group  i"^*  had  ted  upon  their  flesh.     Not  only  bones, 

of  rough  stone  monuments  in  Ihe  village  of  Siif.  J"*  P}"'^^  "*  skin,  ligaments,  feathers  and  eggs 

—  The  Mizpeh  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  26.  etc)  have  been  recovered.    It  is  probable,  mdeed,  that 

hy  north  of  Jerusalem  on  an   unknown  site—  [^'^f'  birds  became  extinct  only  four  or  five  cen- 

liat  of  Judah   (Josh.  xv.  38)   stood  in  the  low  '''"^^   ?£«■,   ^^    Maori   tradi  ions   recount  the 

^-        .'■'-■..■  .■^'—   .,  ■         ■  wars  of  extermination  which  Ihcir  early  ances- 
tors waged  with  the  moa ;  and  the  natives  pro- 

j^jj,,  fess  to  show   the   sjjot  where  the  last   one  was 

„.                   ,  ,      ,    ,       „                .          ..  killed.    Clearer  traditions  say  that  the  habits  of 

Mjascn,  mye  sSn,  Lake,  Norway,  situated  ,he  birds  were  sluggish,  hut   their  disposition 

in    a    picturesque    and    fertile    valley,    36   miles  fierce.   They  lived  in  pairs,  fed  upon  green  shoots 

northeast  of  Christiania,  is  the  largest  lake  in  the  ^nj    fern-roots    and    made   rude    nests    on    tbe 

country.     It  is  &  miles  long,  with  a  maximum  ground.      Their    anatomy    was    elaborately    de- 

breadlh  of   10  and  an  average  breadth   of  two  scribed  in  a  memoir  by  Owen,  'Extinct  Birds  of 

miles.     It  is  exceptionally  deep,  having  a  maxi-  New   Zealand'    (London,   1879),  and  a  general 

muni  depth  of  1460  feet.    It  is  fed  by  the  Lau-  account  of  them  may  be  found'in  Newton's  <Dic- 

gen  River  and  drains  into  the  Olommen  through  tionary  of  Birds'   (1896). 

the  Vormen,    There  are  numerous  popular  sum-  -,     .          .,..      _,                 .          r        r- 

mer  resorts  on  its  shores  Moab,   mo'ab,   the   ancestor   of   a   Semitic 

*,.,,,..,  people  who  occupied  a  region  east  of  the  Dead 

Hnemonict,  a  system  of  artificial  aids  tor  ^^a  and  the  Jordan  from  an  early  period  till  the 
assisting  the  memory.  Such  methods  have  been  christian  era.  In  the  Old  Testament  (Gen.  xix. 
in  use  for  many  /ears.  They  consist  in  the  37)  jje  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Lot  by  his  elder 
mam  of  some  mechanical  scheme  or  framework  daughter.  The  ^plains  of  Moab*  spoken  of  in 
which,  by  association,  is  linked  with  what  one  Numbers  are  the  hot  plains  of  the  Jordan  Valley, 
desires  to  memorize.  One  of  the  oldest  forms  jhe  r^on  to  which  the  Moabiies  were  coofined 
of  verbal  mnemonics  is  contained  in  the  familiar  by  the  Amorites  was  strongly  fortiBed  on  every 
lines,  "Thirty  days  hath  September,  April,  June  side  by  nature,  and  was  noted  for  its  rich  pas- 
and  November,"  etc. ;  and  many  similar  devices  tures  and  its  wine.  The  institution  of  monarchy 
are  known.  The  medical  student  has  an  un-  y,^  ^j  ^uch  earlier  introduction  among  the 
Iraiited  number  of  mnemonic  aids  whereby  to  Moabites  than  among  the  Israelites,  but  the 
remember  the  names  of  the  muscles,  to  call  religion  of  Moab  seems  to  have  been  very 
to  mind  the  relations  of  important  viscera,  and  similar  to  that  of  their  more  celebrated  neigh- 
to  determine  accurately  the  order  of  the  cranial  bors  and  kinsfolk.  Their  supreme  god  was 
nerves.  Students  of  logic  have  for  years  made  chemosh,  who  held  among  them  much  the  same 
use  of  mnemotechmc  devices  to  remember  the  position  a>.  Jehovah  among  the  Israelites,  and 
parts  of  the  syllogism.  (See  Locia)  Some  they  seem  to  have  bad  something  akin  to  the 
of  these  devices  are  based  on  topical  associa-  priesthood  and  general  theocratic  organization 
tion,  whereas  others  depend  on  number  and  let-  of  the  Israelites.  The  Moabites  were  harassed 
ter  relations,  and  a  great  many  which  have  been  by  the  Assyrians,  but  at  one  period  they  assisted 
in  vogue  in  recent  years  are  based  upon  sound  the  latter  against  the  Jews.  Moab  is  mentioned 
and  rhyme  relations.  A  genera!  cnticisni  that  about  the  6th  century  a,d.,  but  the  people,  as 
can  be  made  of  most  of  these  memory- schemes  distinct  from  their  neighbors,  have  long  passed 
IS  that  the  processes  are  purely  mechanical,  and  out  of  existence.  The  extensive  ruins  which 
that  one  of  the  fundamental  features  in  memory,  now  cover  their  country  bear  witness  to  their 
that  IS,  memorizing  for  the  sake  of  idea-rela-  former  greatness.  The  language  of  Moab  was 
tion,  IS  given  up  for  the  sake  of  word -relation,  dosely  akin  to  that  of  Israel. 
For  certain  classes  of  students  and  for  certain  tM^:uit^  «*»..  :-  ^^u^^i^.^  .  -,„.,« 
lines  Of  work  these   mechanical   schemes  may  „   ""If  u^,k  ^^„"',S^*°,^'r^  ""S"" 

^o'L"e3tb«;^=mlndfmmr^^  hiTh  a^dXt'T^Lh^^ie.'^d'loiT^^ 

^"  w1th°theT  whot^'<^TuTa''nrdiruS!  "-""Vner'!  ^ '^sc'  Sf  '"^f^r^  '^' 

EE.S^dVciE^loired'mnetrhr;  Ke^Pll'^^^iir^clla^^cr!"  .Slc^ve'reT  SS 

a  rml:hanic;      See  M^J^il      nmemotechnics  ,3^         ^    ^    ^^^  ^  ^^.^  .^  ^^  ^^.^ 

are  mechanical,     bee  Memory.  _  ^^^_  -^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^     ^^  ^^ 

Mnemoayne,    ne-mOsT-nS,    in    Greek    my-  tempt    made    to    purchase    it    led    to    a    quarrel 

thology,  the  mother  of  the  nine  muses  of  Zeus,  anjong  the  Arabs  of  the  district,  and  the  stone 

She  was  a  daughter  of  Uranus.  was    destroyed    partially   by    being    heated   and 

Ho'a,  one  of  a  race  of  extinct  ratite  flight-  then  by  throwing  water  upon  it,  which  caused  it 
less  birds  of  New  Zealand,  forming  the  family  to  break  into  three  Isi^e  and  several  small 
Dinornilhida  and  composed  of  several  genera  pieces.  The  larger  pieces  were  secured  for  the 
(see  DiNOBNlTHEs)  ranked  between  the  apteryx  Louvre  by  M,  Clermont  Ganneau,  an  oflicia] 
and  the  epiornis.  They  had  comparatively  small  connected  with  the  French  embassy  at  Con- 
heads,  small  eyes,  bills  of  vaned  form,  great  staminof-le,  who  was  also  fortunate  in  obtaining 
legs,  wings  almost  or  quite  wanting  and  the  head  a  paper  impression  of  the  inscri^on  before  the 
and  neck  bare.  The  feathers  of  the  body  wett  stone  was  broken.  The  inscriptton  dates  about 
rounded,  loose  in  part  downy,  with  great  after-  900  ac,  and  is  the  oMcst  known  in  the  Hebrew- 
shafts.     Some  of  the  feathers  were  black  with  Phtxnician  form  of  writing;    It  was  erected  l^ 
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Meaha,  king  of  Moeb,  and  is  a  record  of  his 
wars  with  Omri,  king  of  Israel,  and  his  succes- 
sors. The  narrative  also  treats  of  Mesha's  wars 
against  the  Edomltes.  Consult  Ginsburg;  'The 
Moabite  Stone>  (187a). 


'•^Ijy-         -- - 


Tha  UoaUte  Stos*. 


Hoallakai;  mo-al-la-kit'.  See  Axabia,  Z.tt- 
tratwt. 

Moa'ria,  in  geology,  a  name  applied  by 
Mantell  to  a  hypothetical  southern  continent, 
the  home  of  the  moa.  The  supposition  is  that 
J4ew  Zealand,  Chatham,  Philip  and  the  Auck- 
land islands,  and  other  Polynesian  islands  are  the 
[Cmains  of  this  submerged  continent.  The  as- 
camption  of  the  existence  of  such  a  continent, 
as  is  the  case  with  Lemuria  (q.v.),  is  for  the 
purpose   of   explaining   the    distribution   of   the 

Moawiah,  mo-a-we'ya.  See  Caliph. 
Mobangi,  mo-bang'ge.  See  Ubanci, 
Uoberly,  mo'ber-ll,  Mo.,  city,  in  Randolph 
County;  on  the  Wabash  and  the  Missouri,  K. 
&  T.  R.B.'s;  about  125  miles  northwest  of  SL 
Louis.  It  is  an  agricultural  region,  and  in  the 
vicinity  are  valuable  deposits  of  fire-clajj,  and 
also  extensive  coal  fields.  Some  of  its  indus- 
trial establishments  arc  the  machine-shops  of 
the  Wabash  Railroad,  flour  a,iid  lumber  mills. 
ice  factory,  grain  elevator,  foundry  and  ma- 
ehine-shops,  brick  and  lumber  yards.  The  trade 
is  chiefly  in  live-stock,  poultry,  wool,  tobacco, 
dairy  prodticts,  hides,  and  the  local  manufac- 
tures. It  is  the  seat  of  St  Mary's  Academy, 
nnd  has  public  and  parish  schools  and  a  public 


library.    It  has  also  a  Young  Men's  Chrlsdaii 
Assodation      building.       Pop.      (1800)      8,215; 

(ipoo;  8,oij;  (rgio)  10,923. 

Mobile,  md-bel'  Ala.,  city,  seaport 
county-seat  of  Mobile  County;  on  the  Mobile 
River  at  its  entrance  into  Mobile  Bay,  3^  miles 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  141  miles  by  rail  from 
New  Orleans,  180  from  Montgomery,  104  from 
Pensacola.  It  is  on  the  Southern,  Louisville  & 
Nashville,  Mobile  &  Ohio,  Mobile  &  Bay  Shore, 
and  Mobile,  Jackson  &  Kansas  City  R.R.'a. 
Commeccially  and  historically.  Mobile  is  one  of 
the  most  important  and  interesting  cities  of  the 
South.  It  is  one  of  the  leading  cotton  markets 
and  shipping  points  of  the  country,  the  natural 
centre  of  the  Alabama-Torabigbee  cotton  re- 
gion. A  semi-weekly  line  of  large  freight  steam- 
ers plies  up  the  Alabama  to  Montgomery,  410 
miles,  and  to  Demopolis,  at  junction  ot  Tom- 
bigbee  and  Warrior  rivers,  and  smaller  vessels 
ascend  the  Warrior  to  Tuscaloosa,  and  at  high 
water  to  Columbus  on  the  main  stream,  naviga- 
ble the  year  round.  The  exports  include  cotton, 
cottonseed -oil,  fruits,  coa!,  lumber,  live  stoclc 
meat,  tar,  turpentine,  and  rosin,  etc., —  a  total  of 
over  $12,000,000  a  year.  The  exports  for  the 
year  ending  i  Sept.  1903,  were  $12,600,000,  and 
the  imports  $4,170,000,  largely  tropical  fruits, 
coffee  and  sisal.  There  are  manufactures  of  great 
diversity  wftfi  a  product  in  190Q  of  about 
$5,429,000,  and  employing  2,719  persons.  Headed 
by  lumber  and  timber  products  from  the 
Alabama  forests,  they  comprised  also  grist  mill- 
ing, foundry  and  machine  work,  ship  and  boat 
building,  shingles,  boxes,  barrels,  baskets,  ci- 
gars, confectionery,  saddlery  and  harness, 
brooms  and  brushes,  brick,  baking  and  yeast 
powders,  malt  and  distilled  liquors,  ice,  etc. 

ropopra^Ay.— The  city  is  built  on  a  level 
sandy  plain  about  IS  feet  above  the  bay,  rising 
gradually  to  low  hills,  and  furnishing  good 
drainage ;  the  streets  are  mostly  rectangular, 
broad  and  finely  shaded.  The  'shell  road,'  akirt- 
ine  the  bay,  and  Government  Street,  are  noted 
dnves;  and  there  are  three  parks,  Washington, 
Bienville,  and  Monroe.  Near  by  on  the  south  ' 
and  west  are  dry,  sandy  pine  hills,  agreeable  re- 
treats during  the  hot  season;  and  across  the  bay 
in  Baldwin  County,  called  the  eastern  shore,  are 
many  summer  resorts.  The  water  supply  is  so 
pure  that  it  is  used  for  chemical  purposes  with- 
out filtering ;  it  comes  from  two  sources, — 
Spring  Hill  5  miles  distant.  Clear  Creek  11 
miles.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  city  has 
vastly  improved  and  the  yellow  fever,  once  a 
frequent  visitor,  has  entirely  disappeared.  The 
death  rate  in  igoo  was  25.9. 

Public  Buildings. — The  chief  structures  are 
the  government  building,  which  cost  $250,000, 
the  court-house.  Cotton  Exchange  and  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Masonic  Temple,  Odd  Fel- 
lows' and  Temperance  Halls,  (he  Battle  Houses 
Bienville  Hotel,  Athelstatj  Club  and  one  of  the 
best  arranged  markets  in  the  south,  the  United 
States  Marine  Hospital,  the  city  hospital,  the 
Providence  Infirmary,  and  the  cathedral  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  and  several  handsome 
churches  of  different  denomrnatioos.  The  United 
States  court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Alabama  has  its  seat  here.  The  educational  in- 
stitutions include  a  splendid  free  school  system 
which  occupies  the  Barton  Academy  and  other 
buildings  in  vinous  parts  of  the  dty,  the  Col- 
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lege  of  Saint  Joseph,  Sprioe  Hill  College  a  retaken  by  the  Britisl^  but  ag^in  given  up.  It 
few  miles  west  (Roman  Catholic,  18311),  Mc-  was  incorporated  as  a  town  20  jaa  1814,  as  a 
Gill  Institute,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Institute,  city  17  Dec  1819.  In  1818  the  Bank  of  Mobile 
Convent  and  Academy  of  the  Visitation,  Hed-  was  founded,  which  in  the  panic  of  1837  was 
ical  College  of  Alabama  (1859),  Saint  Mary's  one  of  the  only  four  United  States  banks  which 
School,  and  three  public  libraries, —  the  Public,  did  not  suspend;  the  same  year  (1818)  steam- 
Mobile  (subscription),  and  the  V.  M.  C.  A.  boats  were  operated  on  tlic   rivers.     In   1839  it 

There    are    three    daily    and    several    other  was   nearly   destroyed   by   fire  and    ravaged   by 

newspapers.    The  mayor,  a  council,  and  a  hoard  of  yellow  fever,  again  in  185a  by  flood  and  fever, 

aldermen  at  large,  are  elected   for  tliree  years ;  On  4  Jan.  1861  the  State  authorities  took  pos- 

they  form  a   General   Council  which  elects   the  session  of  Forts  Morgan  and  Gaines  in  the  har- 

other  officers.    The  assessed  valuation  in  1900  bor,  though  the  State  did  not  secede  till  the 

(basis  of   J^)    was  about  $16,000,000;   net   debt  nth.     Mobile  is   the  only  American  city  which 

$823,000.    Tax  rate  $26.50  per  $1,000.  has   been   under  five   sovereiguties.     In   August 

Trade  and  Commerce. — The  fiscal  year  end-  i86d  Farragut  entered  the  harbor  past  the  fire 
ing  30  June  1903,  marked  the  banner  year  in  of  the  forts,  amid  mines  and  torpedoes,  and  after 
Mobile's  foreign  trade,  exceeding  that  of  the  a  heroic  battle  destroyed  or  captured  the  -Con- 
previous  record  year,  which  ended  June  1902,  federate  fleet  including  the  ram  Tennessee,  and 
by  over  $500,000,  the  total  trade,  imports  and  '"  co-operation  with  Gen.  Gordon  Granger  cap- 
exports,  for  the  12  months  of  1902-03  reaching  t^'M  the  forts.  The  city  was  not  taken  until 
the  total  of  $16,790,000.  ^ooS.  just  before  (he  surrender.    Tlie  Kovenxaent 

The  trade  with  Cuba,  West  Indies,  and  Cen-  afterward  carried  on  great  improvement  wiiks 

tral   America  continues   large.     The  exports   to  '"  '''^,  harbor,  deepening  its   13  feet  of  channel 

those   countries  for  fiscal   year  ending  30  June  *"  21  feeL    Owing  to  Reconstruction  finance,  the 

1903   being   nearly   $4,000,000,   and    the   imports  ^'^  became  bankrupt,  and  on   11   Feb.   1879  its 

over  $5,000,000.     It  is   noticeable   in  the  export  charter  was  canceled  and  the  name  changed  to 

trade   of  Mobile   that  the   increase  in   value   of  P°"  9'  Mobile;  on  10  Dec  1886  a  new  charter 


^uLLv.i  .inl  lumber  exported  in  1902^3  is  $1,534-  ""^^S'^^.n  .and  the  old  name  restored. 

000  over  IQOi-2.                              y"    J       f  oj^,  Popu!atio».-(_1785-)  746;    (1813)   about  SOO; 

The  export  and  import  trade   of  Mobile   in  yf°\     ^•^°°'     C'|3o)     3.J94:     OM     12,672; 

1893-4  was  $3,475,803;  in  190^3  was  $i6,7^,oo<^  »     ^S^i  (\'&\^o^   •(  r^c^^lsftati 

an  increase  of  nearly  S«>  per  cent  in  10  years.  1*™^  ^^'   ('*vOJ  31,070.   (ipooj  30.40ft  of 

In  1888  Mobile  had  but  17  feet  of  water  in  TT"   '^^  O^T  "i^°"^-    C'^io)   Jl^l ;   in- 

the  channel  from  the  lower  hay  to  the  city.     In  '^'^'"'S  ^"^  suburbs,  about  63,00^ 

pleted  to  22  feet  in  1901,  and  to  23  feet  in  1903.  M»bile,  a  bay  on  the  southeast  coast  o{ 

There  is  now  24  feet  of  water  on  the  outer  il^'^''"!^'    *''"di    is    really   the    estuaiy    of    the 


bar  at  the  entrance  to   Mobile   Bay,  which  will  Tombigbee  aiid  the  AJabaraa  rivers,     that  mrt 

be  deepened  to  30  feet  by  July  1904.    There  is  9^  ^^  estuary  to  which  the  name  of  Mobile  Bay 

irom  30  to  40  feet  of  water  in  the   lower  bay,  '^  applied  is  about  30  miles  long  and  from  9  •<> 

which  is  a  safe,  land-locked  harbor.     There  is  ."  ""''^  *"°^'     P-^  ^^  entrance  to  the  bay  we 

no   record   of  any   vessel   having   been   lost    by  '°"E  narrow   sfrips  of   land,  almost  obstructing 

Storm  in  Mobile  Bay  or  harbor.  '"^  entrance.     Oa  the  east,  at  Mobile  Point,  is 

Mobile  is  the  third  largest  importer  of  trop-  i   revolving   light ;    on    the    west,   on    Dauphm 

•   ioal   fruit   in   the   United   SUtes.     Its   vegetable  j!'^"^'.  ^""^  ^"'"'f  Morgan  and  Games.     Between 

and  truck   farming   interest  is   also  very  large.  ^^"P^'^   and   the  mainland   is   Grant  s    Pass,   a 

Its  fish  and  oyster  business  is  of  much  import-  |?"'^  <^°^J^'^1'}8.  ^o^''*   Bay   with    Mississippi 

«ice  and  iocreasmg  all  the  time,  S"""^:  .J^=  ^nrted  States  government  has  im- 

Mobile's  timber  trade  is  very  large,  the  mills  ^^l^  **'  '■="'^'-  ="<'  *?™  «  ''.*'»"^"  «Mran«, 

in  the  territory  having  a  capac^  of  l.ioo.000.000  *^"=^  ZlLj'^^^Zt  '"hiT'l^T'  ?*"*■  " 

£^«^^L^^^'jt '^'oTd,"^  *^°"^' '"''  ^"  "3 V'  a:;ne'er'rf!;t,?.';^d :^r^'s  S:si 

"  S^^^Mobt  \T^  the  original  s«t  r"  ''  ''^  ^^  '"^^'  *°  *'  ^"^^  "*  *« 

of  French  colonization  in  the  Louisiana  terri-  _,  u,                      •      ti  -l             l 

tory.    IberviUe  founded  a  temporary  settlement  .  "obile,   a    river    in    Alabama,    the   name 

at  Biloxi  in  1699  and  in  1702  he  removed  it  to  8}ven  to  the  western  stream  or  motrth  of  the 

the  Mobile  River  27  miles  above  the  bay,  where  '^"'f'"J°™.«*i  ^^  ."'^  junction  of  the  Alabama 

occurred  the  famous  "petticoat  insurrection'  of  and  Tomb gbee   rivers.     The  eastern  streant  or 

the   women   against   too   much    corn-meal   diet,  mouth  is  called  the  Tensas.     From  the  junction 

A    montmient    was    erected    there    on    the    bi-  of  the  rivers  to  the  head   of  Mobile  Bay  is,  in 

centennial  of  Mobile's  foundation.     In    1711   a  f'"'**  ""«'  "''?"^  .^S  ">''=s,  but  fte  windir«  of 

horricane     and     ftood     nearly     destroyed      the  ^  ^"".'!!  makes  its  course  abotrt  30  miles  long 

place,    and    the    settlement    was    removed    to  TTie  Mobile  and  Tensas  communicate  at  several 

a*   present    site.      It   remained   the   capital    til!  PO'^'^    but   the    two   streams   enter  the   Mobile 

1722,  when  New  Orleans  was  given  that  posi-  ^ay  at  the  city  of  Mobile  by  the  same  delta. 

twn.    In  1763  Mobile  passed  into  British  hands,  Mobile  Bay,  Battle  ot  a  battle  of  the  Civil 

and  they  changed  the  name  of  its  Fort  Conde  War  fought  5  Aug.  1864.    Mobile  Ba^  is  di- 

to  Fort  C3iarlotte ;  in   1780  the   Spanish  general  vided  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  Mobile  Point 

Galvez   captured   it,    and    it   was    confirmed    to  east    and    Dauphin    Island    west,    about    three 

Spain  by  the  treaty  ai  1783.    On  13  April  1813  milea  apart;  but  the  ship-channel  of  less  than 

it  WIS  captured  I^  the  American  Gen.  Wilkin-  2floo  yards,  narrowing  to  750  outside,  closely 

•on:  Fort  Bowyer  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  was  skirts  Mobile  Pont    The  Utter  was  defewM 
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MOBILIAH  TRADB  LAKQUAOB  — UOCKING-BIRD 

by  Fort  Morgan;  tfae  islaiid  hy  Fort  Gainer  too  its  Rear  relative,  the  copperhead  (t^-v.),  soBf» 
fir  from  ti»e  channel  to  be  very  formidaWo.  Be-  times  called  'upland  moccasin.'  It  intmblts 
tween  tbtm  stretdied  a  line  of  piles  and  tor-  river-banks,  swamps,  and  fresh-water  mar^MS 
pedoes,  bat  leaving 'a<  narrow  channel  for  block-  throughout  the  southern  half  of  the  United 
ade-runners,  marked  off  by  a  red  booy.  Within  States,  swarming  in  some  regions,  like  the  Ever- 
was  til*  Coniederacy's  most  powerful  rani,  the  giades  of  Florida,  or  the  half-flooded  woods  of 
Tennessee,  and  three  smtH  nnarmored  paddle-  kower  Louisiana,  and  constantly  invading  the 
wheel  gunboats,  Farragut's  Federal  fleet  (in  rice-fields.  Elsewhere  it  is  not  greatly  to  be 
order  of  battle)  comprised  the  monitors  Tecum-  feared,  as  it  rarely  leaves  the  edge  of  the  water, 
seh,  Manhattan,  Winnebago,  and'  Chickasaw,  where  it  is  fond  of  lying  upon  some  low  over- 
forming  an  inshore  colinnn ;  and  the  wooden  hanging  bush  or  floating  log,  ready  to  drop  upon 
sloops  of  war  Brooklyn,  Hartford  (flagship>,  the  fishes  and  frogs,  wliich  form  its  principai 
Richmond,  Lackawanna,  Monongahela,  OssipM,  food,  and  which  it  pursues  with  great  speed  in 
and  Oneida,  forrning  an  outer  one,  each  with  and  under  the  water.  It  often  reaches  a  length 
a  smaller  mate  lashed  to  the  port  side,  to  insure  of  four  feet,  and  its  bite  is  deadly,  the  widely 
passage  through  if  the  starboard  v^sitia  ma-  opened  mouth  in  the  act  of  striking  showing 
chincry  should  be  disabled.  Farragnt  would  cottony  white.  Its  color  is  a  dark  reddish 
have  Led  in  the  Hartford,  but  the  Brooklyn  had  brown,  obscurely  marked  with  blackish,  and 
machinery  for  picking  up  torpedoes.  The  ad-  with  white  blotches  on  the  lips  and  abdomen, 
vance  began  at  5:30  a-M.,  and  -firing  at  7:05;  Eight  ar  ten  young  are  produced  annually,  vivi- 
the  instructions  were  to  keep  east  of  the  red  parouslyj  and  these  are  frequently  captured,  but 
buoy,  but  the  Tecumseh  went  west  and  was  never  yield  any  of  their  native  sullen  ferocity, 
sunk  by  a  torpedo.  The  Brooklyn  stopped  in  One  of  the  most  complete  biographies  of  this 
fear  of  a  like  disaster,  and  the  Hartford  with  snake  is  that  by  Stejneger  in  the  'Annual  Rc- 
Farragut  passed  her  and  led  the  fleet  into  the  port'  of  the  Smithsonian  Institntion  for  1893. 
bay.  Each  vessel  received  much  damage  from  Uocha,  mo'ka  (Arabian,  mo'na),  or 
Fort  Morgan,  but  they  silenced  its  gnns  by  de-  Mokha,  Arabia,  a  fortified  seaport,  the  for- 
structive  fire,  and  all  succeeded  m  anchoring  ^^j.  capital  of  Yemen,  on  the  Red  Sea,  130  miles 
three  miles  up.  One  Confederate  gunboat  was  northwest  of  Aden.  During  the  16th  and  i?th 
then  sunk,  one  captured,  and  one  took  refuge  centuries  Mocha  was  the  chief  port  and  em- 
next  the  fort;  the  Tennessee  was  to  be  attacked  porium  from  which  the  coffee  of  Yemen  was 
after  dark,  but  itself  assailed  the  flagship,  and  exported,  whence  the  proverbial  term,  "Mocha 
after  a  desperate  fight  was  disabled  and  sur-  coffee,"  The  trade  has  been  diverted  to  Ho- 
rcndered.  The  Lackawanna  collided  with  the  j^jja  and  Aden.  Pop,  about  4,800. 
Hartford  and  nearly  sunk  her.  The  Union  fleet  »,„i  /%„_„_  „  „„„,  ,„„i:.j  ;„  tr„„i,„^ 
lost  52  Hlled,  170  wounded,  and  113  drowned  ,  Modi  prange,  a  nanie  applied  in  Eng  and 
in  the  Tecumseh;  the  Confederates  10  kifled.  16  *<>  ^  Syrmga  (q.v.),  and  in  the  United  States 
wounded,  and. *o  prisoners,  besides  the  casual-  ^  '^e  Frunw  earohiuana  a  small  evergreen  re- 
tier  in  the  fort.  &.th  forta  surrendered  a  few  semblmg  the  cherry-laurel, 
d^  later.  The  Union  fleet  carried  I58  guns,  Uocker-nut,  a  species  of  hickory  (q.v.>. 
and  the  officers  and  crewa  numbered  3,000  men.  Uocking-bird,  a  familiar  and  celebrated 
■^c  Coofederate  flert  carried  aa  guns  and  470  songster  of  the  soothem  part  of  the  United 
oAcers  and  men.  JostFB  T.  DsESr,  States  (MH«fM  Aal7£'0ttiu),representinga  genus 
Author  of  ^Hittory  of  Georsia?  of    thrush-Iilce   wrens,   many   other   species    of 

KoUrUn    Trade    L»ioi«^    sn    Indian  ""J  V.7 1""?™  'xfc.^SS J^T.n  i^TS 

larBOU,  mrf  in  tta  GnU  SImT md  Northwut  ;°J  "at  Into.    T^h.  jJonaje  of  .11  ..  blm.h. 

».  L  1.      J     1-1 k— .    _  -.1.     jj:.: £ gray  and  white,  witti  no  striking  ornaments  Dttt 

It  a  bsitd  upon  qiocOi«^»)th  addilions  from  ^,4  ,,,„„„  ■„,  „,„„„,  ^^  „;,     jf,^,  |„j|„ 


s^rso!  „".n?™'?,v  .V...  Si^  ^T""' J°"i-'5,'i"^di5;;'^,hci"'n2?.s«d 

aaire  ol  tic  Gulf  rtgion.    The  lmg««e  wu  «'"  ,  ".°"«V«I.         .™n  IS^    ..Sln,,'™^, 

^k™  in  I.«i.i,n.  „  l.„  ..  ,8so.  -»%  2i'^,  Z^.  ^'4  S,  wS 

Mobilier,  CrWit.     See  CatniT  Mobilikr.  taken  from  the  nest  for  domestication,  shoold 

Hoc'casto,  Moccaaon,  Mocassin,  or  Moc-  ^  remrrred  at  an  early  period;  or  H  taken  kt«, 

-.aasiii,  originally  a  deerskin  sandat  the  sole  *^  "*  8^*^S^  removed  by  raeims  of  trap- 

and  upper  ef  which  are  formed  of  one  piece  of  ''•'"^f'S^-,  ^he  ordinary  song  notes  of  the 

leathe?    Tl  was  formerly  the  ordinary  fSot-cov-  mockwig^binjs  are  dear,  toW  and  varied    Th<T 

ering  worn  by  the  Nor^  American  lodiMis.    In  "^  <*"""?  the  night,  like  the  n^htuifples,  and 

recent  times  fancy  moccasins  are  made  for  the  ^Pp«^  *?  °^^^  "^^  song  with  the  nsmg  inooa 

general  shoe  trade,  all  kinds  of  leather  being  ^he  imitative  notes  of  these  birds  are,  how- 

litilized  for  the  purpose.  ^^'  »*".l  more  ;«ned  than  their  natural  tones. 

.    „  ,....-  They  mimic   with    sueeess  the   songs  of  their    . 

Mo«aBn-flowor,  a  nama  for  the  Ainon-  fea*ered  neighbors,  and  with  snch  exwrtitade 

can  orchids   (qv.)   of  the  genus  Cyprtfedm^  ^^  to  deceive  the  ear  of  the  most  experienced 

<Mf>eeialiy   the  large  pink  C.   acauU    gtvsn  to  sportsman.    When  they  are  kept  in  confinement 

tbtm  by  the  Indiam  m  alhiaoo  to  the  shape  of  g,,  (j,^  s^u^ds  of  the  household,  as  wefT  as  the 

the  mUm>i  part  of  the  £ow«.    Ladys-shpper  sewing  of  cats,  the  barking  of  dogs,  the  ery  of 

U  a  aonunoQ  Eog^ish  nam*  of  the  same  isaport  ^^  miund  chicken,  and  the  screech  of  the  hawk. 

See  Orchids.  are  ag  eractly  Biiitattd.    They  are  hardy  and 

Moecuin  Snake,  or  CMton-mooA,  a  large  require  only  ordinary  care  ^nd  attention  to  live 

telKMnottS  serpent   {Anciitrodon  fijcivonu}   of  contentedly    for    many   years    in   any   moderate 

tiie  rattlesnake  family,  but  having  no  rattles,  the  climate.    The    mountain    mocking'binl     (,0ro- 

lail  ending  only  in  a  horay  spike,  like  Aat  of  tcopies  monlamu)  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  re-  , 

je 
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gtoo;  and  the  variout  'ttiruhers"  (q.v.)  aie  rel- 
atives not  greatly  inferior  in  song;  wliile  the 
■nockiog-wren  (see  Wren)  is  a.  more  distant 
relative  highly  gifted  in  imitative  powers. 

Hockler-Fer'mnan,  Anzuatua,  English 
military  expert  and  author ;  b.  Ireland  1856.  He 
was  educated  at  Cheltenham  College  and  Sand- 
hurst; entered  the  army  in  1876;  was  instructor 
in  fortification  (1892-7)  and  in  military  topog- 
raphy (1897-1900)  at  Sandhurst,  where  he  be- 
came professor  of  the  latter  subject  in  1900.  He 
has  published  'Up  the  Niger,  Narrative  of  Maj. 
Claude  Macdonald's  Mission'  (1892)  ;  'In  the 
Northman's  Land'  (1896);  <Britiah  West  Af- 
rica* (i8q8);  'Annals  of  Sandhurst'  (1900); 
'British  Nigeria'  (1902) ;  technical  articles,  etc 

Hod'der,  or  Kaiba,  River,  South  Africa,  a 
tributary  of  the  Vaal  River,  joining  the  latter 
about  30  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Orange  River.  It  has  an  eastward  course  of 
over  180  miles.  It  came  into  considerable  prom- 
inence during  the  Boer  war  of  1899-IQ03;  along 
its  banks  at  Maagersfontein  tlie  British  were 
driven  back  with  great  loss  in  iSgQ,  and  at 
Paardeberg,  the  Boer  general  Cronje  surren- 
dered in  1900. 

Mode,  in  music,  (1)  the  manner  of  arrang- 
ing the  tones  and  half-tones  in  a  scale,  this  gen- 
eral designation  being  always  accompanied  by  a 
qualifying  adjective,  as  Dorian  mode,  minor 
mode.  Greek  music,  from  which  our  modern 
music  has  been  evolved,  had  an  elaborate  system 
of  nine  modes,  which  were  afterward  extended 
to  fifteen.  Authorities  vary  considerably  as  to 
the  differences  between  the  modes ;  it  is  certain, 
however,  that  th^  were  the  outgrowth  of  an 
earlier  Greek  music,  the  basis  of  which  was  the 
tetrachord.  A  tetrachord  is  a  short  scale  of 
four  notes,  one  of  the  intervals  being  a  half-tone 
and  the  others  whole  tones,  for  example  r 


The  tetrachords  were  probably  named  after 
the  people  that  originated  them. 

Until  the  time  of  Teipander  (Tth  century 
B.C.)  all  Greek  music  seems  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  limits  of  a  tetrachord.  The  lyre, 
which  was  then  used  merely  to  give  the  singer 
the  pitch,  had  but  four  strings,  each  capable  of 
sounding  but  one  note.  It  was  ttmed  in  one  of 
the  ways  shown  above,  though  the  notes  written 
should  be  understood  to  be  merely  relative,  each 
singer  tuning  his  lyre  to  suit  his  own  voice. 

Terpander  increased  the  compass  of  the  lyre 
by  adding  a  second  tetrachord  to  the  first,  using 
the  highest  note  of  the  first  for  the  lowest  of  the 
second,  thus  making  an  incomplete  scale  of  seven 


somewhat  the  function  of  our  modem  keimote. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  two  tetradiords  are  both 
Dorian,  which  was  the  cfaanctcristic  and  favorite 
Greek  tetrachord  rather  than  the  fore^  Phry- 
gian or  Lydian. 

Pytliagoras  (582  b.c)  is  the  reputed  author 
of  the  octave  system  (the  foundation  of  our 
modem  system).  He  probably  learned  it  during 
his  visit  to  Egypt,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been 
in  use  for  many  centuries  before.  By  this  sys- 
tem the  two  tetrachords,  instead  of  having  a 
note  in  (»mmon,  were  separated  by  a  whole  tone, 
called  the  diazeuctic  tone  or  tone  of  disjunction. 


DlBCauatlo  Ioiw_ 


I    Second  tauaehevd* 


Py^igoraa'   Oct»«   STCtem. 

A  was  still  the  keynote  or  Mese,  though  no 
longer  the  middle  or  connecting  note.  Ter- 
pander's  was  called  the  conjunct  system  and 
Pythagoras'  the  disjunct  system.  The  latter  as 
above  printed  constituted  the  Dorian  mode, 
which  may  be  defined  as  two  Dorian  tetrachords 
separated  by  the  diazeuctic  tone,  embracing  the 
compass  of  an  octave.  Terpander's  system  rot 
having  (his  compass,  cannot  strictly  be  called  a 
mode.  Music  seems  to  have  developed  on  both 
these  systems  simultaneously  in  Greece,  though 
finally  that  of  Pythagoras  supplanted  Terpander's 
and  became  universal. 


LrdiaD   Hude. 


These  three  were  the  principal  modes.  Each 
had  two  auxiliary  modes,  one  commencing  a 
fourth  below  and  distiriguished  by  the  prefix 
hypo,  the  other  commencing  a  fourth  above  with 
the  prefix  hyper.  The  complete  list  of  the  nine 
original  modes  is  as  follows ; 

I.        Dorian. 

H.        Phrygian. 

III.  Lydian. 

IV.  Hypodorian  or  .£o1ian. 

V.  Hypophrygian,  Ionian  or  lastian. 

VI.  Hypolydian. 

VII.  Hyperdorian  or  Mixo!j;dian. 

VIII.  Hyperphrygian  or  Locrian. 

IX.  Hyperlydian. 

A  convenient  way  to  r-;member  them  is  to 
imagine  a  series  of  scales,  all  of  natural  notes, 
and  an  octave  in  compass,  beginning  on  each  of 
the  »even  natural  notes.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  pitch  is  entirely  relative ;  each  of 
these  modes  might  begin  on  the  same  actual 
sound.  The  Mese  or  Kejmote  is  the  fourth 
note  of  each  scale. 

On  examination  it  will  be  Been  that  (he  three 
Dorian  modes  are  each  formed  of  two  Dorian 
tetrachords,  the  three  Phrygian  anodes  of  two 
Phrygian    tetrachords,    ai^  ,  the  .  three    I^diiu 


e:l,G0l)l^le 


1.  Motmot.  3.  Mouse-bird. 

2.  Mother  Carey's  Chicken.  4.  American  Mockingbird. 
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modes  of  two  LydJan  tetrachoids.  In  the  three 
principal  modes  the  diazeuctic  tone  separates 
the  tetrachords.  In  the  hypo-modes  it  is  the  low- 


They  were  all  modifications  of  one  or  both  ol 
the  interior  tones  of  the  tetrachord,  tlie  otiter 
tones  of  which  were  never  allowed  to  change 
their  relative  pitch.  These  modes  had  no  sig- 
nificance In  the  history  of  music  and  were  not 
adopted  by  the  Romans. 

The  following  are  examples  of  Pythagoras' 
original  Dorian  mode  changed  to  (a)  chromatic 
and  (b)  enharmonic: 


Mto^-lyJiiiii 


est  note  and  in  the  hyper  modes  if  is  the  highest 
note.  In  all  the  hypo  and  hyper  modes  the  tet- 
rachords are  conjunct  like  those  of  Terpander. 
It  will  be  seen  that  two  of  the  hypos  correspond 
exactly  with  two  hypers,  namely,  the  hypophry- 
gian  and  the  hypodorian  are  the  same  as  the 
hyperlydian  and  the  hyperphrygian.  It  will  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  arrangement  of  the 
tetrachords  and  the  diazeuctic  tone  are  not  the 


Hypophiygiaa  Uodt. 
I   l^techtachoriljbtJteehfBClnirJl 


Hyperphrygiui  Mode. 

Each  mode  was  said  to  have  its  characteristic 
quality  or  sentiment;  tile  Dorian  seems  to  have 
been  the  favorite  one  for  heroic  utterance,  while 
the    Lydian    was    said    to    be    languishing   and 

The  modes  were  afterward  increased  to  fif- 
teen, at  least  three  of  which  were  mere  transpo- 
sitions by  octaves  of  earlier  modes.  In  &ct 
some  theorists  hold  that  the  later  development  of 
the  Greek  modes  completely  changed  their  orig- 
inal significance  and  that  instead  of  their  being 
different  arrangements  of  whole  and  half  tones 
in  a  scale  they  were  all  identical  in  formation 
and  were  in.  fact  merely  Dorian  modes  of  differ- 
ent  pitch.  If  this  is  so  they  should  not  be  called 
modes  at  all,  but  keys,  as  in  modem,  music  The 
titles  of  the  modes  seem  to  contradict  this  tlieory, 
but  the  subject  is  so  confused  and  the  different 
theories  so  difficult  of  proof  that  wide  d\ffer«ices 
of  opinion  will  probably  always  exist.  The 
complete  list  of  the  fifteen  modes  ia  as  followa, 
the  pitcb  given  being  said  to  be  the  accepted  one 
for  each  mode  (or  key)  : 

Fourtba  below  Original! 

Hypodorian  (A)       Datiaa  (D) 


The  X  is  used  to  represent  a 
ter  of  a  tone  higher  than  the  one  preceding  it. 

The  Gregorian  or  ecclesiastical  modes  are 
based  on  the  Greek  modes,  though  many  errors 
and  changes  of  names  were  made  in  arranging 
the  system.  SL  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan, 
chose  four  of  the  ancient  modes  which  he 
named  Authentic  Gregory  the  Great  is  said  to 
have  added  four  others  called  Plagal.  Six  more 
were  afterward  added,  making  fourteen,  two  of 
which  were  declared  impcrfot  and  rejected. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  Gregorian  modes,  the 
Authentic  and  the  Plagal.  The  final  or  key- 
note of  the  authentic  modes  is  the  lowest  note  of 
its  scale.  Each  authentic  mode  has  an  attending 
pla^l  mode,  a  fourth  below  it,  the  keynote  of 
which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  authentic  mode. 
The  plagal  modes  are  therefore  similar  in  this 
sense  to  the  Greek  modes,  the  fourth  notes  of 
which  were  said  to  be  keynotes.  The  Gregorian 
modes  are  numbered,  the  authentic  receiving  the 
odd  and  the  plagal  the  even  numbers.  In  addi- 
tion, the  old  Greek  names  are  used,  the  nlagal 
modes  receiving  the  prefix  hypo,  but  unfortu- 
nately the  Gregorian  and  Greek  titles  do  not 
correspond,  causing  great  confusion  in  all  refer- 
ences to  the  modes.  Thus,  the  Gregorian  Hypo- 
phrygian  is  the  same  as  the  Greek  Hyperdorian, 
and  the  Gregorian  Hypomixolydian  with  the 
Greek  Phrygian. 

As  in  the  Greek  modes  it  is  convenient  to  re- 
member the  Gregorian  modes  by  imagining  a 
series  of  scales,  all  of  natural  notes  and  an  oc- 
tave in  compass,  beginning  on  each  of  the  seven 
notes.  These  are  the  authent'-  modes  from 
which  the  plagal  with  their  prefix  hypo  can  be 
readily  counted.  ( It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  pitch  Is  entirely  relative  as  in  the  Greek 
scales.) 
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ion  three  kinds  of 
enharmonic    mode. 


Tlie  Gregorian  modes  are  sti 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  I 
Y>rhich  it  adds  a  remarkable  effect  of  antiquity 

and  solemnity. 
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MODEL  —  HODENA 


In  modem  tntrstc  but  two  of  the  old  modes 

remain ;  '  tlie  major,  equivalent  to  the  Greek 
Hypophrygian  (or  Hypcriydian)  and  the 
Gregorian  Ionian,  and  the  minor,  equivalent  to 
the  Greek  Dorian  and  the  Gregorian  ..^iian. 
The  choice  of  these  two  modes  took  many  cen- 
turies a-nd  must  have  been  made  by  entirely  un- 
conscious perception  of  their  greater  Value  espe- 
cially of  that  of  the  major  scale.  A  comparison 
of  the  major  scale  with  the  favorite  Dorian 
mode  of  the  Greefcs  shows  that  the  modern  ear 
desires  the  half  tone  at  the  top  of  a  tetrachord 
instead  of  the  bottom,  as  they  did.  Whether  the 
favor  in  wljch  the  Dorian  tetrachord  was  held 
by  the  Greebe  is  a  proof  that  they  thought  their 
music  downward  and  were  therefore  doing  just 
the  same  as  we  do  when  we  think  ours  upward 
is  very  doubtful,  though  a  well-known  theorist 
has  advanced  this  clever  idea.  It  is  much  more 
likely  that  the  introduction  of  harmony  caused 
a  greatly  increased  recognition  of  the  true  func- 
tion of  the  keynote,  which,  as  we  understand  it, 
v^as  unknown  to  the  ancients.  To  us  the  key- 
note (in  any  octave)  is  the  only  rest  point  to  the 
ear;  all  other  notes  of  the  scale  trend  toward 
it  more  or  less  strongly,  and  in  the  instance  of 
an  ascending  major  scale  the  seventh  note  (the 
so-called  leading  note)  demands  it  more  than 
any  other  note.  This  quality  of  motion  and  rest 
led  lo  the  greater  importance  of  the  m^jor  mode 
over  the  minor,  the  seventh  note  of  which,  beine 
a  whole  tone  distant  from  the  keynote,  lacked 
the  great  desire  to  ;progress  these  which  is  so 
important  a  characteristic  of  the  major.  Finally, 
probably  by  accident  at  first,  the  seventh  note  of 
the  minor  was  raised  so  as  to  be  but  a  half  tone 
below  the  keynote ;  this  form  of  the  minor  key 
is  now  known  as  the  "harmonic  minor,"  and  is 
the  only  one  recognized  in  harmony. 


But  the  distance  from  the  aixth  to  the  sev- 
enth being  thus  made  a  tone  and  a  half,  a  very 
difficult  interval  to  sing  or  treat  melodically,  the 
sixth  was  raised  to  secure  a  smoother  and  easier 
passage  upward  and  as  the  double  ch^ige  had 
made  the  upper  part  of  the  minor  mode  identical 
with  the  major  it  was  argued  that  neither  lead- 
ing note  nor  raised  sixth  was  necessary  in  de- 
scending, so  both  were  restored  to  their  original 


•melodii 


(a)  A  term  iwe^  in  medinvsl  music  to  indi- 
cate the  relative  value  of  the  Large,  the  Long 
and  the  Bre^'e.  Two  kinds  of  mode  e»isted, 
great  and  less,  the  trrst  deciding  the  relation  of 
the  large  to  the  lonr  and  the  second  that  of  the 
lon^  to  the  brere.  Both  kinds  could  be  perfect 
or  imperfect.  In  great  mode  perfect  the  large 
is  equal  to  three  longs.  In  great  mode  imper- 
fect it  was  worth  but  two  longs.  In  less  mode 
Grf«cl  the  lo«g  was  equal  to  three  breves,  in 
>s  mode  imperfect  it  was  equal  to  twa  breves. 


During  the  end  of  the  15th  century  and  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  i6th 'musicians  made  extraor- 
dinary ditliculties  in  their  compositions  by  means 
of  mode  and  prolaCion. 

George  Gcii{i>0!4  Thumdes. 

Hodel,  in  art,  an  original  of  any  kin,d  pro- 
posed for  copy  or  irtiitation.  Models  iujraita- 
tion  of  any  natural  or  artificial  substance  are 
usually  made  by  means  of  molds  of  plaster  of 
Paris.  In  painting  this  is  the  name  given  to 
a  man  or  woman  who  is  procured  to  exhibit 
him  or  herself  in  the  requisite  costume,  or  in 
a  state  of  nudity,  for  tl»e  advantage  of  the  stu- 
dents. These  models  are  provided  in  all  acad- 
emies and  schools  for  painting.  In  sculpture  a 
model  implies  a  figure  made  of  clay,  wax,  plas- 
ter, or  any  other  suitable  substaociL  which  the 
artist  molds  to  guide  him  in  iasniQniua  his 
work  as  the  painter  first  makes  a  5k«tc\  or 
the  architect  a  design. 

Uodetu,  md'di£-B&,  Italy,  a  ckr  and  prov- 
ince, vaTt  of  a  former  duchj  now  comprised 
partly  in  the  compartimenti  of  Emilia  and  Tw- 
cany. 

The  city,  capital  of  the  province,  pleasantly 
situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  between  the  Secchia 
and  the  Panaro.  25  miles  northwest  of  Bologna, 
is  tmitt  with  great  regularity,  and  has  Spacious 
strMts,  and  fine  pramenades  cm  thd  site  M  its 
former  ramparts.  It  eonsiata  of  three  parts  — 
the  citadel,  the.  old  town,  and  the  new  town. 
The  most  remarkable  edifices  and  establishments 
are  the  cathedral,  a  tine  specimen  of  Roman- 
esque, adaned  in  front  with  numerous  ouricus 
sculptures;  the  Campanile,  erected  in  1224-1319, 
335  feet  high,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  North 
Italy;  the  church  of  San  Frimcisco,  a  hand- 
some Gotluc  structure,  containing  a  fine  terra 
cotta  group  of  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by 
Begarelli ;  several  other  churches ;  the  ducal 
palace,  began  in  the  17th  century,  but  enlarged 
by  nuRieroas  modem  additions,  and  forming  s 
splendid  structure,  now  used  as  a  military 
school;  the  Albergo  Arti  or  building  containing 
the  municipal  collections,  especiallv  the  Estense 
Library  of  over  150,000  works,  inclodmg  several 
Ihonsand  MSS.,  and  the  picturt-gallerr  ent- 
bnicing  a  large  collection  of  paintrngs,  several 
of  them  by  the  first  rtiasters;  the  theatre,  the 
baths,  the  university,  several  other  important  ed- 
ucational institutions,  and  rfiaritabfe  endow- 
ments. The  manufactures  donsisl  chiefly  of  silk 
goods,  silk  twist,  woolen  and  hempen  clofha, 
leather,  and  glass;  the  trade,  however,  is  irnim- 
portant.  Modena  is  the  see  of  an  archbliAiop, 
and  {mssesses  various  itnpoitant  puUic  offices. 
It  existed  under  the  Etmscans,  and  as  Mntina 
rttae  to  great  splendor  under  the  Romans.  It 
afterward  was  repeatedly  sacked  by  the  north- 
etT)  invaders,  whose  ravages  left  few  Tcstiges  of 
its  ancient  grandeur.      Pop.    (iQOr)   64,843- 

The  former  dudry  bordering  on  Tuscany, 
Lucca,  Bologna,  Mantua,  and  Parma,  had  at7 
area  of  9^573  square  milts,  which  in  igctt  con- 
tained a  populxtiAn  of  785,^0.  It  is  now  dividtd 
into  the  provinces  of  Modena  and  Reggio  ia 
the  compartimento  of  Emilia,  and  the  province 
of  Massa  c  Carrara  in  the  comparttmento  of 
Tuscany. .  Modena  was  made  a  duchy  in  145a. 
the  ruler  being  Duke  Borsa  of  the  honse  oi 
Este,  to  which  noble  family  Modena  jiad  be- 
longed since  1288.  In  1796  rti«  Pretich'  took 
possession  of  the  country  and  Modena  afterwara 
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MODERN   ANALYTICAL  GBOHETRT— MODJESKA 

WB9  inchickd  in  the  Cisalpine  Rqiu&lic    By  the  (o  hinder  their  pubhcation  when  they  have  not 
treaty  of  Vienna  in  1815  11  waj  restored  to  the  No  hook  or  paper  or  periodical  of  this  kind 
Este  family.    The  duchy  took  an  important  part  must  ever  be  permitted  lo  seminarists  or  nni- 
in  the  turbulent  proceedings  of  the  iglh  cen-  versity  stadents.    .    .    .    The  Holy  See  neglects 
tury,  which  led  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Ital-  no  means  to  put   down   writings   of   this  kind, 
tan  kingdom  m  i860,  when  Modena  proper  was  but  the  number  of  them  has  now  grown  to  such 
formed  into  a  sefMirate  province  with  an  srea  an  extent  that  it  i;  impossible  to  censure  them 
of  1,002  squa/c  miles.   Pop.  about  sas/om.    See  all.     .    .    .     It  is  forbidden  to  secular  priests, 
IiALV.  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  ordinary, 
to  undertake  the  direction   of   papers  or  peri- 
Modern  AnalTtical  Gtotmay.    See  Geom-  odicals.    ...    Let  priests  hold  as  sacred  the 
ET«y,  Monam  Akalvtical.  authority  of  their  prelates,  let  them  take  it  for 
certain  that  the  sacerdotal  ministry,  if  not  ex- 
Hodem    Athens,    a   mphetnistic   term    for  ercised  under  the  guidance  of  the  bishops,  can 
various   modern   seals   of   learning,   chiefly  ap-  never  he  either  holy,  or  very  frnitful  or  without 
oiled    to     Edinbur^,     Scotland,    and     Boston,  blemish.     ...     It  is  impossible  to  approve  in 
Mass.,  each  celcbrateil  for  schools  of  leanting,  Catholic  publications  of  a  style  inspired  by  un- 
litcrary  output,   and  general  culture.  sound  novelty  which  seems  to  dende  the  piety 
of  the  faithful  and  dwells  on  the  introduction 
Modem  laatance.  A,  a  novel  by  Witliain  of  a  new  order  of  Christian  life,  on  new  ordi- 
Dean  Howells,  published  in  1881.    The  scene  at  nances  of  the  Church,  on  new  aspirations  of  the 
the   story    is   first    laid    in    a   country   town   in  modem  soul,  on  a  new  vocation  of  the  clergy, 
fiCaine.  where  Bartley  Hubbard,  a  vain,  selfish,  on  a  new  Christim  civilization.     .    .      Ancient 
tmprincipled  young  man,   is   editing  the  local  relics  are  to  retain  the  veneration  they  have  aJ- 
paper.     He  marries  Marcia  Gaylord,  an  incx-  ways   enjoyed,  except  in  those   individual  in- 
perienced  country  girl,  and  takes  her  to  Boston,  stances  when  there  are  clear  arguments  that 
where  he  continues  his  journalistic  career.    As  they  are  false, 
time  goes  on,  the  incompatibility  of  the  young 

couple  becomes  manifest;  Marcia's  extreme  Modem  Language  Association  of  AmericR. 
jealousy,  and  Hartley's  selfishness  and  dissipa-  A  society  for  the  advancement  of  the  study  of 
tion,  causing  much  unhappiness  and  contention,  modern  languages  and  their  literatures,  through 
The  novel  can  hardly  be  agreeable,  but  it  shows  the  promotion  of  friendly  relations  among 
that  its  author  has  seen  very  clearly  into  cer*  icholars,  the  presentation  and  discussion  of 
tain  unattractive  but  characteristic  phases  of  papers  at  meetings  and  the  publication  of  re- 
contemporary  American  life;  and  the  story  is  suHs  of  in ves ligations  by  members.  It  was  in- 
told  with  brilliancy  and  vigor.  corporated  in  Baltfinore  in  1883,  and  member- 
ship is  open  to  all  persons  on  payment  of  $,1 
ModemiBin,  Pope  Pius  X  on.  In  a  recent  uinual  dues.  For  geographical  reasons  a  Cen- 
ntterance.  Pope  Pius  X  enunciated  the  follow-  fral  Association  was  incorporated  in  1903, 
ing  doctrines,— circulated  by  the  Catholic  which  holds  meetings  in  the  Western  States 
press. —  BS  his  Motu  Proprio.  He  deals  with  (ndependentty  of  the  parent  body.  A  new  Eng- 
the  "modemist"  movement  and  propaganda;  land  branch  holds  meetings  annually.  The  as- 
and,  speaking  of  it,  laid  down  the  followina  sociation  issues  an  annual  volume  of  Publiea- 
condittons  and  regulations,  which  he  ordered  tiotis  in  quarterly  instalments.  There  are  about 
Catholics  to   follow.     He  said  in  part:  700  active  and  38  honorary  members. 

•In  the  first  place,  as  regard  to  studies,  we  ,,   ,         „        .           „  .  ,          ,     . 

shall  not  ordain  that  scholastic  philosophy  be  .    Modem  MaccabMs,    Kni^Ua   of  the,   an 

made  the  basis  of  the  sacred  sciences.    It  goes  ™?"'"l?",  '""emal    orga»«ation    founded    in 

without   saying  that   if  anything  is   met  with  '^i.    It  has  1,354  branch  tents,  or  lodges,  and 

among  the   scholastic    doctors   which   may   he  \^o^^  membershros  of  io6j8aj.     During  igto, 

regarded  as  an  excess  of  subflety.  or  too  care-  w>e  organiiation  disbursed  $1456,463  m  msur- 

lessly  staled ;  if  there  is  anything  which  does  •»"  beoefita. 

not   square  with  later  discoveries,  or  which  is  TjtnA.'rr,     Vf/n^Arn^.,     ™»      a.^.^..         c 

of  present  generations     And  let  it  be  clear bt  Modea'to,  Cal..  city,  county-seat  of  Stanis- 

nnderstood  above  all  things  that  the  scholastic  laus  County;   on  the  Tuolumne  River,  and  on 

philosophy  we  prescribe  is  that  which  the  angelic  the  Southern   Pacific  Railroad;   about  80  miles 

doctor  has  bequeathed   to   os.     .     .     .     In   the  jo^th  by  east  of  Sacramento.   It  is  in  a  produc- 

vast  and  varied   abundance  of  studieii  opening  tive   agricultural   region,   the   system   of   irriga- 

before  the  mind   desirous   of  truth,  everybodji  tion  contributing  greatly  to  its  prosperity.    The 

knows   how  the  old  maxiro  describes  theclogr  trade  consists  chiefly  of  wnol.  grain,  fruit,  and 

»»  so  far  m  front  of  all  others  that  every  scir  „fne.    The  prominent  buildings  are  the  county 

ence  and  art  should  serve  it  and  be  to  it  a»  court-house,    county    hospital,    and    churches. 

handmaidens.    .    .    .    Anyone  who  tn  any  way  Pop.  (igio)  4^34. 
ts  found  to  be  imbued  with.  raoderoiBm  is  to 

be  excluded  without  compunction    from  these  Hodjeska,     mfid-j^s'lcB,     Helena,     Polish 

offices,,  and  those  who  already  oecupy  tfaesi  are  actress:   b.  Cracow  12  Oct.  T844;  d.  B^  City, 

lo  be  removed.    .    .    Equal  diligeaoe  and  ser-  Cal.,  8  April  1909.    Her  father  was  a  muiicran. 

verity  are  to  be  used  in  eKaminlng  and  selectioR  In   i860,  having  married  a  theatrical  manager. 

candidates  for  holy  ordersi     ...     It  is  alsA  Modtzejewskl,  whose  name  she  has  since  soft- 

the  duty  of  the  bishops  to  prevent  writings  in-  ened  to  Modjeska,  she  began  (o  art.  and  soon 

Ecctcd  with  ntDderniim,  or  favorable  t»  it,  from  jRiined  local  fame.     Aftef  her  husband's  deatft 

Mag  read  when  they  have  been  published,  and  she  appeared  in  Warsav^  hT'i868.  after  marryinif 
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HODOC  —  MOELL^R 

Count    Bozenia   Chlapowski    in    September   of  the  key  of  C  to  that  of  F,  the  flat  B  is  intro- 

thac  >;ear.    In  1S76  slic  came  with  the  latter  to  duced,  and  from  the  key  of  i-~  to  that  of  B  the 

America-     In  July  1S77,  at  San   Francisco,  ^he  E  1$  flattened,  and  so  on.    The  modulation  into 

made  her  American  debut  as  Adrienae  Lecou-  the  relative  minor  is  generally  effected  by  era- 

vreur    in    an    English    version   of   the   ptay    by  ploying'    the    sharp    fifth,    which    becomes    the 

Scribe  and  Legouve. '  Three  years  later  she  was  seventh  or  leading  note  of  the  new  key;  thus 

seen  in  London  as  Camille,  and  from  that  time  in  changing  from  C  to  A  minor  the  G  should 

she  was  one  of  the  foremost  actresses  of  the  be  sharpened.  As  almost  every  piece  ends  on  the 

English-speaking  tragic  stage.    She  starred  wilh  key  in  which  it  begins,  a  second  modulation  bC' 

Booth  in  1889-90.     Her  best  roles  were  Shake-  comes  necessary;   this  is  effected  by  flattening 

spearian,    notably    Lady    Macbeth,    Cleopatra,  the  fifth  of  the  new  key  if  the  first  modulation 

Ophelia,  and   Viola.  is  into  the  dominant,  and  sharpening  the  fourth 
if  in  the  subdominanL    When  a  composer  aims 

Modjeski,  Ralph,  American  civil  engineer ;  at  a  striking  effect  he  may  change  from  some 
b.  Cracow.  Poland  27  Jan.  1861.  He  came  to  given  key  to  one  quite  unrelated,  from  C  to  E 
the  United  States  with  his  mother  in  1876  and,  for  instance;  but  such  transitions  should  be 
for  American  naturalization,  he  changed  his  sparingly  employed.  Modulation  is  generally  re- 
name to  Modjeski,  his  mother  being  the  cele-  sorted  to  in  compositions  of  some  length,  for 
brated  tragedienne,  Helen  Modjeska.  He  was  the  purpose  of  catching  and  pleasing  the  ear 
graduated  at  the  College  des  Fonts  et  Chaus-  with  a  fresh  succession  of  chords.  See  also 
sees,  Paris,  at  the  head  of  the  class  and  with  Music. 
honors.     He    has    buih    many  .bridges   in   the  .,   ,,  , 

United  States,  among  them  being  the  govern-  ,  Modulus,  m  malhematics,  a  constant  re- 
ment  bridge  at  Rock  Island  and  the  McKiuley  fernng  to  properties  of  matter  m  certam  equa- 
bridge  at  SL  Louis.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  t'""^-  As  Stress  is  proportional  to  slram  with- 
reconstruction  of  the  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  "n  the  elastic  limits,  some  constant  quantity  may 
bridge  at  Bismarck,  N.  D.,  and  a  member  of  be  mtroduced,  makma;  this  proportionality  mio 
the  board  of  engineers  for  the  reconstruction  »°  equality.  In  dealing  with  strength  of 
of  the  Quebec  bridge.  Since  18^  he  has-been  materials,  such  a  constant  is  called  a  modulus, 
consulting  bridge  engineer  at  Chicago.  Is  a  mem-  Thus  m  Hooke  s  law,  which  says  that  extension, 
her  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  fs  of  abar,  is  proportional  to  the  extending 
(he  British  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  '.«'■«,.  the  constant  which  coaverU  this  propor- 
Association  Amicale  des  Ingenieurs  Civils  des  'lonahty^  into  an  equality  is  called  the  modulus 
Fonts  et  Chaussees  de  France,  the  American  of  elasticity,  or  Youngs  modulus,  and  is  de- 
Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance  o£  Way  ""ted  by  E.  Where  the  elastic  limiu  are  not 
Association,  and  the  Chicago  Engineers  Club,  exceeded,  the  transverse  strain— 1.  e.  the  con- 
traction  per   unit   of   transverse   dimension — is 

HodoG  (mo'dok)  Indians,  tribe  of  North-  t^""*  one-third,  to  one-fourth- the  longitudinal 

em  California,  which  in  1872,  after  firing  ott  strain.^    The  symbol  denoting  the  modulus  of 

the  United  States  forces,  retreated  to  the  neigb-  elasticity  of  bulk  is  K.    It  denotes  the  lessening 

boring  lava  beds,  and  there  defended  themselves  °^  o"'!^  per  unit  cube,  usually  per  cubic  inch, 

desperately  till  June,  1873,  killing  or  wounding  ""oer  hydrostaUc  stress.     If  P  be  the  shearing 

132  of  the  troops.   Their  chief.  Captain  Jack,  and  stress  and  S  the  shear  strain,  then  p-Ns,  where 

three  others,  were  hanged  in  October ;  about  100  N  js  the  modulus  of  rigidity.    See  Elasticitv. 

'^^m^inC^Utolni^ih^^^^^^^^  «"*•   A"«^  Keane,    American  consul:  b. 

ferred  to  Indian  Territory.     The  kodocs  orig-  ?,"?f'?;,'?-7v  ?  °^p^J"^^   "5  V^^^^'S"^ 

inally  made  their  home  on  the  shores  of  Lost  [l"?  &?'h.ni  f^"'  ^'"'  ""^nded  the  Har- 

River  and  Klamath  Lake.    They  called  them-  ^"^,  ^T  h°\^°l  """^  K-^''    After  admis- 

The  surviving  Modocs  now  reside  at*^the  Kla-  T.'   -^^  IrtnJf^.Ji^'  in  '^1,"'''.^''  '"  **^^'^"f^ 

Tioth  K-o.^^tlnn  iti  ralJfnrnia  ^^'^  ^^*  transferred,  in  the  same  capacity,  to 

math  Reservation  m  California.  Bordeaux.    France.     He   is   the    author    of    <A 

Modula'tion.  in   music,   is  the  act  of  mov-  5.?'°7,flSrti  ""'?''4'   T?,^   r^i,?""""™"* 

ing  through  the  sounds  in  the  harmony  of  any  ^""-  ^'^>  ■  ^"^  <Honduras>   (1903). 
particular  key  to  those  of  another,  or  the  transi-  Moebius,    me-bf-oos,     Auputt    Perdinand. 

tion  from  one  key  to  another.     The  simplest  German  astronomer :  b.  Sehurpforta,  Germany. 

form   IS  the  change  from  a  given  key  to  one  jy    n^v.    1790;    d.    Leipsic   a6   Sept    l86a     He 

nearly   related    to   it,   namely,    its    fifth    (dom-  ,^  graduated   from  the  Univer^fty  of  Leipsic 

mam),     fourth      (sub dominant),     its     relative  m    1815.   and   was    for    50   years   professor   of 

minor,  or  the  relative  minor  of  its  fifth.    Mod-  astronomy  there.    Through  his  efforts  the  ob- 

tilation  into  the  dominant  is  effected  by  intro-  servatory  was  remodeled   and  by  his   writings 

ducmg  in  any  of  the  parts  (rardy  in  the  bass,  he  cstaMlshed  a  new  ptlncipte  concerning  the 

however)  tiw  sharp  fourth,  which  become*  the  affinities  of  figures  and  proved  the  close  connec- 

seventh  of  the  new  k^;  thus,  ui  the  key  of  C,  i\aa  between   statics  and  geometry.    He  pob- 

F  would  be  sharpened  to  effect  the  transition  lished;     'Der    Baryt^enirische    Calcul    (1827); 

into  the  key  of  G;  to  pass  from  that  key  into  'Lehrbuch  der  St»tlk>    (1837);   'Die  Eleroente 

that  of  D  It  would  he  necessary  to  sharpen  the  Jer  Mechanik  des  Himmels*    (1S43)  :  etc 
C,  and  GO  on.    In  modulating  into  the  subdomi- 

nant  the  flat  seventh  is  used,  which  becomes  the  Hoellcr,  mil'ler,  HeuT,  'American  Roman 

fourth  of  the  netv  key;  thus,  in  passing  irom  Catholic  prelate:  b.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  11  Decv 
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tltf9.  His  elementary  studies  wer*  pursued  at  where  his  wife,  daughter  of  his  former  eniployci 
Saint  Joseph's  parochial  school  and  he  afterwards  who  married  him  in  1819,  joined  him  and 
attended  Saint  Xavier's  College.  In  1869  he  helped  him  greatly.  Moffat,  with  the  assisUnr.e 
went  to  the  American  College.  Rome,  where  he  of  several  other  missionaries,  translated  parts 
followed  a  seven  years' course  in  philosophy  and  and  finally  all  of  the  Bible  (1872)  into  the 
theology.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  the  Church  language  of  Bechuanaland.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
of  Saint  John  Lateran,  Rome.  10  June  i8;6,  and  land  in  1870,  where  his  wife  died  in  the  follow- 
after  his  return  to  Cincinnati  was  made  pastor  of  bg  year,  and  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life 
Belletontaine  and  later  appointed  to  a  professor-  jn  rousing  interest  in  South  African  missions, 
ship  in  Mount  Saint  Mary  s  Seminary,  remain-  Qne  of  his  daughters  married  Dr.  Livingstone 
ing  there  till  iSm.  In  1880  Archbishop  Elder  (g.v.),  the  missionary  and  explorer.  Consult: 
namedhimchancellorofthedioceseofCincinnati.  <the  lives  of  Robert  and  Mary  Moffat,>  by 
and  on  25  Aug..  1900  he  was  consecrated  bishop  o(  John  S.  Moffat,  their  son  (1885). 
Columbus,  Ohio.  In  April  igo3  the  Holy  See  ap-  „  _  ...  ,„.„.  r.  -j  ^  ■  u  " 
pointedhimCoadjutor  Archbishop  of  Cincinnati  Moflat,  William  David,  American  pub- 
with  right  of  succession,  and  on  the  death  of  'isher  and  author:  b.  Princeton,  N.  J.,  17  Jan. 
Archbishop  Elder,  31  Oct.  1904,  he  asstinied  '865,  He  was  graduated  from  Princeton  Uni- 
charge  of  the  archdiocese,  the  pallium  being  versity  in  1884  and  entered  the  publishing  busi- 
conferred  upon  him  15  Feb.   1905.  ness.     In   1897  he   became  business  manaser  of 

Moeller,  Louia,  American  genre  painter:  b.  'P"e   Book   Buyer'   and  of  'Scribner's  Maga- 

Ncw  York  S  Aug.   1855.     He  worked  with  hU  ^'"^;       ^w     4    .,"1^       ?'    ■  J  .   hT^^  ^    u     ' 

lather,  a  deSorater.  loffour  years;    studied  in  "^^^';  '^^d   Mattoon> ;    'Not  Without  Hon- 

Munich  with  Dier  and  Duveneck ;  and  in  1883  °^  ■  ^'*^- 

returned  to  New  York.     He  became  a  member         Mogul.  m6-giit',  the  same  as  Mongol,  ap- 

of  the  National  Academy  in  1895,  and  has  ex-  plied  particularly   to   the    sovereigns  of  Mon- 

hibited  there  since  1883.    Among  his  works  are ;  golian  origin,  called  Great  or  Grand   Moguls, 

'Morning  News,'  'Puzzled, >  tShort  Measure,'  descendants  of  Tamerlane,  who  ruled  in  India 

<  An  Interior,  >  etc.  from  the  16th  century. 

Hcsria,   me'ris,  Egypt,   an   ancient    artificial  Mohair.     Mohair   is    the    commercial    and 

Uke  north  of  Medinet^el-Fayum,  until  recent  technical  name  of  the  fleece  of  the  Angora  goat 

yearsconfoiindedwithBirket-ei;Keroon(q.v.)—  jhe   word   comes   to   the   English   through   the 

lake  of  the  horn  -  with  which  it  was  Connected. ,  Qld  French  moherc,  from  the  Arabic  mitkhayyar. 

According  to  Herodotus,  Lake  M^cris  was  350  meaning  mohair  cloth.     In  color  mohair  is  pure 

miles  in  circumference,  and  about  300  feet  deep.  „hi,e,  „cept  in  rare  cases,  and  grows  in  nng- 

Hc  states  It  to  have  been  entirely  the  product  of  ,^,5      ^he  hairs  composing  a  fleece  are  of  vary- 

humwi  industry      Briket-el-Keroon   about  30  or  ;        lengths,  but  the  average  annual  growth  o! 

<oimlea  long  and  6  broad,  IS  a  natural  basin.    The  t^e   long  hairs,  which   largely   predominate,   is 

works,  therefore   which  Herodotus  attnbutes  to  ^^^^^^   j«   ;„^h,-      -^     j,^!,''^  ^,/„„t   composed 

KioK  M<=ris  (Amenemhat  III.)  are  the  Tahr  of  epithelia,  as  is  the  case  with  wool,  and  there- 

■'*^!;  .'P^r  ^'^P^^'  w'"':  V""*^'?**  ^^"'u  fore  the  felting  property  characteristic  of  wool 

with   the   Nile,   and  the  canal  con nectmg  with  -^  wanting.     In  fmeness  mohair  is  variable  with 

the     Birket-el-Keroon.      The    fisheries    of    the  the  individual  animals,  and  is  placed  between  the 

lake   were  very   productive       The   revenue   de-  ^^^  ^^^  ^„^^,^  ^„„,^'    ;„  j^^\      durability,  and 

nved  from  them  went  to  the  Egyptian  queens.       .,, ,;;  j,  ._.,  „„        '1  ,„„„„  ci,.._= 

.vidtntl,  thoK  di«ov„ed  .t  Si.hra  U   the  „  J'V^V;  'S    !i  ff*  Inf-JS  SlI  5  .^ 

end  of  the  laih  ce   turv  comes  from  the  animal  is  the  intermixture  or  an 

Hoeu,  mJ'sM-a,  a  province  of  tke  ancient  "ndereM  of  Initreleis,  cliallty-wliite  hairs  which 

RomiiEmpiie,  l™  north  ol  Thrace  and  Mace-  "^ry  ;n  length  from  one  to  three  inches    and 

^SoSsitHt  i/f.d°B:&a"'("or'''is  o'The".!,?,:  i*"™  ss  s  Sto^tS 

Sf^cTuU^   SivaTer  ■  e^ter?/  M«sia'\Ter    th^  comes  necessary,  therefore   to  remove  the  kemp 

dea*  of  their  leader,  Brennus,  and  settled  there  ij?"'  the  mohair  used  in  the  fitiest  fabrics,  and 

under  the  name  of  Scordisd.     The  Romans  first  J^"'  ^°'^  is  done  by  a  comb  which,  m  removing 

in^^ded  it  in  75  B-C,  penetrating  as  far  as  the  '»"=  "^T^'J,''"  ^^'l^V"'  T'^'^.if''^"  ^^%u- 

Danube.    It  was  not,  however,  until  =9  b.c.  that  «!"=,'  ^'"St^  "^  s'""^"  ^^^"  **"  kemp.    This 

it     was     finally     subjugated.      The     Visigoths  ?"^"}l  ^  '^^^  "".B'^K  f"-"™  '°  '°„3o  per  cent, 

(M^ogoths)    settled   hire   in   the   4th   century,  ^ut  the  average   is   becoming  smaller   as   better 

and    it   was   afterward  conquered  by   the  Sla-  goats  are  developed         _ 

^n"an>i  and  Bulgarians  ^*  iustre  of  mohair  is  very  pronounced,  and 

vonians  ga  ^^  amount  of  washing,  dyeing,  or  other  manip- 

Moffat,  mSf'at,  Robert,  Scottish  mission-  ulation  will  dull  it.    Its  durability  is  remarkable, 

ary  to  Sooth  Africa:  b.  Ormiston,  East  Lothian,  and  because   of  this  fact  it  enters   largely  into 

21    Dec.  1795:  d.  Leigh  8  Aug.  1883.    He  ob-  goods  of  fine  quality  bat  which  are  subjected  to 

tained   an   ordinary  education;  became  a   gar-  hard  usage,  such  as  railway  plush.    Fast  dyes 

dencr;  and  about  1813,  being  deeply  moved  by  have  such  an  affinity  for  it  that  sunshine  and 

the   story  of   some   Methodist   missionaries,   dc-  storms  have  no  effect  on  its  brilliancy. 
cided  to  go  to  Africa,  whither  he  was  sent  in  1816         The  uses  of  mohair  are  multifarious,  and  are 

by  the  London .  Missionary  Society.    His  first  capable   of  wider  expansion  as  the   supply  of 

work   was   in   Namaqnalaod,   where  he  made   a  mohair   becomes    larger.     Its   largest   use    is   in 

convert  of  Afrikaner,  a  Hottentot  robber;  later  the   manufacture    of  plush.    Practically   all   of 

be  settled  among  the  Bechuanag  in  Kururaan.  the  railway  plush  of  the  world  is  made  of  mo- 
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hair,    and    also    large    quantities    of    forniturc  foundations    and    several    of    its    towers    were 

plushes  of  varying  qualities  and  nunieroua  de-  thrown  to  earth. 

signs.     It   enters   into   britlianline,   zibeline,  and  When  Abdallah  died,  Amina'a  grief  was  ao 

crepon   dtess   goods,   coat   linings,   so-called   al-  great  that  it  dried  up  her  breasts,  and  she  was 

paca  goods,  imitation  Astrakhan  for  capes,  coats,  loreed  to  look  for  a  nurae  among  the  females 

and  muffs,  and  many  other  fabrics  under  trade  of  the  Bedouin  tribes.     At   length  Halioia,  the 

names  which  do  not  show  what  the  goods  are.  ^^^^  "^  a  Saadile  shepherd  took  him  into  the 

There   are   about   three   countries   producing  mountains   and   nursed   him,   but   returned   him 

mohair  in  appreciable  quantities  as  yet:  Turkey  *»  his  mother  at  the  end  of  two  years  because 

in  Asia,  with  lo.ooofloo  pounds  annually;  South  h^  "^d  epileptic  fits.     His  mother  died  whni 

Africa,   with    12^00,000  pounds   annually;   and  he  was  six  j^rs  old  and  his  grandfather,  Abdul- 

the  United  States    with  2000000  nounds  annu  MuttaJtb,  adopted  him.     On   Abduls   death;  an 

ally.     (These  figu'res  are 'approximated.)     The  nnck- Abu  Talib,  took  the  lad,  brought  him  up 

prices  ruling  in  the  United   States  are  from  4  ""A  'Z'"'!^^  ^InTw.  'ir^'llu  ,mH.  w«i 

._    ,„ .     _       _     1      i„   XI        17     1      J        1  protector  throughout  his  lite.     His  uncle  was  a 

to  4S   cents  per  pound.     In   New   England   and  ^^^^ant    and   brought   Mohammed   up    in   the 

?(  .h    A^      '^^    ^^J!"t  ■y^"^*'  ^°j;?""'r  =*"  s^-^e  line.    On  one  of  his  trips  to  Syri^  he  vis- 

of  the  Ame»ican  product,  besides  importing  large  -^^^  ^  Nestorian  monastery  and  therTimbibed 

quantities  of   Turkish   and   South   African   hair  jjeas  the   results   of^  which   show   in   his 

from  Bradford,  England.  subsequent  life.     Even  in  his  youth   he  carried 

Gmhoe  Favettk  Thompsojt,  religious   contemplation   to   an   extreme,   and   it 

Author  of  'Nfohair  and  Mohair  Manufactures.^  i«  believed  that  his  epilepsy  had  much  to  do 

,,  ,    ,     _           ,      ...                     >      c       ,-■  with    thia    morbid    tendency    in    his    character. 

Mohair  Goat,  the  Angora  goat    See  Goat,  wonderful  mental  faculties  are  ascribed  to  him 

Mohammed    ("The    Praised    One*;    also  from  his  youth  up,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he 

written:    Mabomet;    Muhammad,    the    Arabic  was  just  as  ilhterate  as  moat  of  his  countrymea. 

form;  Mahmoud;  Mehcmet;  etc.),  Prophet  and  When  he  waa  25  years  old  he  was  employed 

founder  of  Islamism,  generally  called  1^  Oiris-  by  a  rich  widow,  Kadijah,  also  of  the  tnbe  of 

tians  Mohammedanism  (but  not  so  called  by  the  Koreisb.     He    displayed    such   good   judgment 

followers   of  the   faith  of   Islam) :  b.   Mecca,  and  businesa  Qualities  in  caring'  for  her  caravans 

Arabia,   probably  in  April   569  aa    (according  and  other  commercial  interests  that,  in  spite  of 

to  some  authorities  570  and  571  A.D.)  ;  d.  Medina,  the   fact   that   she   was  already  twice  widowed, 

Arabia,  8  June  633  a.b.     Mohammed  was  not  she  married  him.    She  was  15  yeara  older  than 

born  in  the  lowly  state  of  life  that  we  might  Mohammed,  but  bore  him  two  smis  and  four 

be  led  to  believe  by  some  of  the  tales  of  bis  daughters.    AI-Kasim  and  Abd  Allah,  the  two 

early    life.      On    the    contrary    his    progenitor,  sons,  who  were  respectively  the  oldest  and  the 

Hashim,  of  the  illustrious  tribe  of  Koreish,  was  youngest    of    his    children,    both    died    in    early 

the  great  benefactor  of  Mecca  and  the  guardian  youth;  the  four  daughters   survived — Fatima, 

of  the  Caaba,  which  alone  vouches  for  his  high  Zsinab,  Rukaiya  and  Umm  Knlthum.    He  lived 

position,  as  this  honor  was  never  conferred  ex-  with  his  wife  in   faithful  and  happy  wedlock 

cept  npon  those  belonging  to  the  most  honor-  till  her  death. 

able  tribes  and  families,  Abdul- Muttalii^  his  With  his  marriage  Mohammed  acquired  great 
son,  sw:ceeded  to  these  honors,  and  the  guard-  wealth,  and  this  ^ve  him  leisure  to  indulge  the 
ianship  of  the  Caaba  was  confirmed  in  the  line  original  bias  of  his  mind ;  his  old  habits  ot  cou- 
of  Hashim.  by  his  valiant  action  in  saving  the  templation  were  revived  and  he  spent  much  time 
sacred  city  from  the  onslaughts  of  the  Christians  in  religious  speculation.  His  judgment  and 
of  Abyssinia.  Abdul -Muttalib  had  many  chil-  probity  were  widely  respected  and  he  seemed  to 
dren,  and  Abdallah  was  the  youngest  and  most  be  endowed  with  many  wonderful  gifts.  There 
beloved.  He  was  remarkable  for  personal  beauty  was  a  steady  growth  in  his  leal  to  abolish  idol- 
and  possessed  (he  secret  of  winning  the  hearts  atry  and  other  evils,  and  to  substitute  a  new 
of  women.  He  married  Amina,  of  the  tribe  and  purer  faith.  This  was  fostered  by  his  inter- 
of  lOireish,  and  on  the  night  of  the  wedding,  we  course  with  Jews  and  Christians  whom  he  was 
are  told,  two  hundred  maidens  died  of  broken  forced  jto  meet  in  his  joumeyings.  The  idea  of 
hearts.  _  ^  a  new  religion  finally  engrossed  his  whole  mind 
Mohammed  was  the  only  fruit  of  this  mar-  and  influenced  his  every  action.  He  believed 
riage,  and  his  father  died  two  months  after,  he  saw  the  necessity  for  it;  all  sorts  of  new 
leaving  no  other  inheritance  than  five  camels,  a  dogmas  were  creeping  into  and  rapidly  under- 
few  sheep  and  a  female  slave.  It  b  difficult  mining  the  faith  or  his  forefathers.  During  the 
to  reconcile  this  fact  with  his  former  exalted  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  propaganda  re- 
position, but  we  are  assured  that  it  is  true  ligious  doctrines  were  more  numerous  than  the 
by  the  followers  of  the  faith  of  Islam,  as  we  stars  in  the  sky;  both  Christianity  and  Judaism 
are  also  asked  to  believe  the  statement  that  had  crept  into  Arabia,  Zoroastrianism  was  on 
Amina  suffered  none  of  the  pains  of  childbirth,  the  wane,  and  people  refused  any  longer  to  ac- 


and  (hat  Mohammed,  on  the  moment  of  coming  cept  and  conform  to  the  old  pagaa  snperstitioas. 

into  the  world,  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven  and  Othmaa,  Zaid   and  even    waraka,    one  of  his 

exclaimed,  *God  is  great!    There  is  no  god  but  wife's  relatives,  who  had  embraced  J  udais(n,  were 

God,  and  I  am  his  prophet"    Legend  also  tells  preaching  against  the  futility  of  star-worship, 

us  that  wonderful  signs  and  portents  .took  place  and  their  followers  were  ridiculing  fetishes,  cere- 

at  the  moment   of   Mohammed's   birth.     Lake  monies  and  even  the  temples.    Many  were  being 

Sawa  dried  up,  and  the  sacred  fire  of  Zoroaster  exhorted  to  Judaism  while  others  were  embrac- 

which  the  Magi  had  kept  burning  uninterruptedly  ing   Christianity,   and   others   still   were   falling 

for  over  a  thousand  years,  was  suddenly  extin-  away  altogether.     Everyone  was  looking  for  a 

gutshed,  and  all  idols  fell  down.    The  massive  religion  which  should  embody  the  faith  of  their 

pal^e  of-Kbosrau,  king  of  Persia,  shook  to  its  forefathers  with  the  simple  doctrine  of  the  unitr 

Ic 
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of  the  Deity,  This  jHCture  presented  hself  to  early  days;  many  members  of  his  tribe  were 
Mohammed  with  all  its  attendant  consequences,  against  him,  Mid  Abu  LahJb,  hb  uncle,  a  rich 
Something  had  to  be  done — the  time  was  ripe,  and  influential  man,  openW  and  rancorously 
and  Mohammed  stepped  into  the  breach,  launch-  opposed  what  he  called  Mohammed's  heresy. 
ins  the  faith  of  Islam.  He  went  back  to  the  In  answer  to  a  vision  Mohammed  now  began 
beginning  of  things,  and  adopted  as  a  hypoth-  to  preach  publicly^  and  summoned  all  the 
esis  that  God  had  inculcated  in  Adam  the  one  Korcishitcs  of  the  Ime  of  Hashim  to  meet  him 
and  only  true  religion  —  the  worship  of  one  in-  on  the  hill  of  Safa.  Scarcely  had  he  b^un  his 
divisible  and  only  God,  the  Creator.  He  be-  disooarse  when  Abu  Lahib  attempted  to  hurl  a 
lieved  that  this  rehgion  of  Adam  had  bc«i  stone  at  him.  Mohammed  turned,  cursing  the 
repeatedly  debased,  and  almost  forgotten  at  hand  thus  raised  against  him  and  predicting  his 
times,  but  that  a  succession  of  prophets  was  doom,  with  the  further  assurance  that  his  wife  . 
destined  to  come  into  the  world  to  restore  it  Omm  Jemil  would  help  build  his  death-£re. 
from  time  to  time  and  bring  men's  minds  back  Mohammed  soon  called  another  meeting  and 
to  the  original  idea  —  such  prophMs  were  Noah,  this  time  boldly  announced  his  divine  command 
Abraham,  Moses  and  Jesas  Christ  These  had  to  impart  his  revelaticMis  received  from  heaven. 
all  fulfilled  thrir  respective  missions,  but  m&n  At  this  meeting  he  called  for  a  vizier  or  vice- 
now  needed  another  guide  to  bring  him  back  to  gerent ;  Ali  was  selected  as  he  alone  volunteered- 
God.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Moham-  Although  the  doctrines  of  Mohammed  were 
med  looked  especially  to  Abraham,  the  father  received  thus  ungraciously  by  his  family  and 
of  Ishmael.  the  progenitor  of  his  own  race,  as  friends,  be  soon  found  a  following  among  the 
one  of  the  ^eatest  of  these.  With  the  develop-  people  at  large.  He  threw  off  all  reserve  and 
ment  of  this  idea  of  the  oneness  of  God  grew  worked  assiduously  for  his  cause,  proclaiming 
Mohammed's  mission  as  he  conceived  it.  We  himself  a  prophet  sent  by  God  to  pat  an  end  to 
can  scarcely  doubt  that  he  was  honest  in  his  idolatry.  His  favorite  places  of  preaching  were 
convictions  and  in  his  purpose  when  he  first  the  sanctified  hilla  of  Safa  and  Kubeis;  Mount 
undertook  the  reformaticoi  of  the  world,  which  Hara  was  his  Sinai,  whither  he  retired  for  con- 
he  really  began  at  the  age  of  40  years.  It  is  templation  and  fresh  revelations.  He  was  often 
a  matter  of  opinion  as  to  whether  he  continued  attacked  with  open  force  by  his  enemies,  Jtnd 
to  give  his  efforts  in  a  purely  imselfish  way  dur-  in  the  lOth  year  of  his  prophetic  office  was  de- 
ing  the  later  periods  of  his  life.  It  would  seem  prived  by  death  of  his  taithfu!  wife  Kadijah 
that  his  original  honesty  of  purpose  became  and  Abn  Talib,  He  then  retired  to  the  city  of 
lost  in  his  eSorts  for  personal  aggrandizement,  Taif  but  kept  gaining  numerous  followers, 
the  amoicion  to  assume  the  prophetic  character,  among  others  many  inhabitants  of  Medina, 
and  the  possible  influence  of  his  hereditaiv  dis-  About  tiiis  time  occurred  his  famous  vision  in 
ease,  epilepsy.  Be  this  as  it  may,  let  us  follow  which  he  claimed  to  have  made  a  nocturnal 
out  his  life  and  see  what  he  accomplished.  jonmey  to  heaven  on  the  beast  Al  Borak,  as 
Mohammed's  first  convert  was  his  wife,  referred  to  m  the  Koran.  Shortly  after,  a  cou- 
Kadijah,  to  whom  he  told  the  particulars  of  an  spiracy  to  murder  him  was  set  on  foot,  and  he 
interview  which  he  claimed  to  have  had  in  a  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Medina.  This  took  place 
vision  with  the  angel  Gabriel,  who  declared  him  in  632  a.d.,  and  is  known  as  the  Heaira 
lo  be  the  apostle  of  God.  He  was  passing,  as  ('flight')  and  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Mo- 
was  his  custom,  the  month  of  Ramadan  in  the  hammedan  era. 

cave  of  Mount  Kara  after   fasting,  prayer  and  Mohammed  was  stxorded  a  warm  reception 

meditation,  when  the  angel  Gabriel  appeared  to  in  Medina  and  set  about  promulgating  a  syste- 

hira,  displaying  a  silken  cloth  covered  with  writ-  matic  propaganda  of  his  doctrines.     He  organ- 

ing.    "Read!"  said  the  angel.    "I  know  not  how  iied  the  followers  of  the  faith  of  Islam,  and 

to  rcadl"  replied  Mohammed.    "Read,*  repeated  provided  set  forms  of  worship  and  religious  ob- 

the  angel  1  and.  immediately  he  was  illumined  servances;  be  proselytized  the  Jews  and  other 

with  celestial  light  and  understanding,  and  read  sects  in  the  neighborhood  and  made  many  con- 

what  was  written  upon  the  cloth,  which  contained  cessions  to  draw  them  to  tbe  new  faith.     As  a 

the  decrees  of  God  as  afterward  promulgated  in  result   be   was   made   judge   and   then   ruler  of 

the     Koran.      Througb     his    wife,    her    uncle,  Medina,  and  boldly  asanmed  regal  authority  and 

Waraka,   was  won   back   from   Christianity  and  dignity.     After  marrying  Aycaha,  the  daughter 

became   serviceable   to    Mohammed   on   account  of  Abu  Bekr,  he  announced  his  determination  to 

of  his  great  knowledge  of  the  Old  and  New  take  up  the  sword  in  furtherance  of  his  doctrines. 

Testaments.    The  next  to  be  converted  were  the  The  hope  of  plunder  thtis  held  out  brought  him 

fiery  Ali,  his  nephew,  and  Zaid  hts  ftiithful  serr-  hordes  of  followers.     His  first  expedition  at- 

ant ;  also  Abu  Bekr,  a  man  of  high  position,  at  tacked   a   rich   Koreisliite   caravan   led   by   Abu 

whose    solicitation   ten    of   the   best   citizens    of  Sofian,  and  rich  booty  was  securtd  and  (hvided. 

Mecca   joined   the   faith.      MohamVned   confided  But  Abu  Sofian  retorned  shortly  with  3,000  8<d- 

his  revelations  only  "^  members  of  his  household  diere  »fld   utterly   routed  Mohammed   who   had 

for  a  time,  and  was  laughed  at  by  some  and  re-  hut  i,aoo.    Mohammed,  badly  wounded,  managed 

proached    by    others — Abu    Lahah,    an    uncle,  to  escape.     He  rallied  his  troops,  however,  and 

called  him  a  fool,  and  Abu  Taltb  his  adoptive  gained    new    followers,    by   seductive   promises, 

father,     while     always    protecting    him,     never  explaining  that  the  defeat  was  due  to. the  sin^ 

actually  confessed  belief  in  his  works.    M6ham-  of    his    adherents.    In    637    Abu    Sofian   a^u 

med  personally  instructed  all  his  early  converts  brought  an  expedition  against  him  and  kid  siege 

in  the  doctrines  of  the  new  faith  of  Islam.    After  to  Medina  with  a  force  of  io/x)o  men.    After 

four  years  Mohammed's  converts  numbered  but  ao  days,  however,  his  forces  broke  and  dispersed 

^,  and  they  were  obliged  to  hold  their  meetings  on  aaount  of  internal  discord.    Mohammed  then 

in   secret    m    a   cave   near   Mecca.      Even    here  led  bis  army  againat  the  Jews  who   bad   sided 

they  were  discovered  and  attacked  by  a  rabble,  with  the  Koreishites,  and  took  a  bloody  revenge. 

Mohammed  had  mnch  to  contend  with  in  these  Over  700  men  were  massacred,  and  the  women    , 
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and  children  were  carrieil  into  slavery.  From  in  consideration  of  tribute  added  a  new  chaptei' 
this  time  on  Mohammed's  thirst  for  warfare  to  the  Koran,  revoking  aU  regulations  in  favor 
and  blood  seemed  to  be  insatiable.  At  the  same  of  idolaters,  and  then  promulgated  his  great  and 
time  his  whole  nature  apparently  underwent  a  last  pilgrimaee  to  Mecca,  known  as  the  'Vale- 
change  and  he  began  to  give  way  to  the  most  dictory  Pilgrimage.*  This  was,  perhaps,  the 
sensuous  practices.  He  introduced  a  special  most  important  event  of  his  life.  It  was  toward 
chapter  in  the  Koran  to  give  himself  permission  the  close  of  the  loth  year  of  the  Hegira  that 
to  marry  Zainab,  the  wife  of  his  former  slave  he  started  this  immense  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
Zaid.  He  followed  this  from  time  to  time  with  accompanied  by  a  throng  which  has  been  vari- 
numerous  other  marriages  and  amours  and  mol-  ously  estimated  at  from  40,000  to  150,000  persona, 
tiplied  them  to  such  an  extent  that  at  the  time  He  preached  to  them  from  Mount  Arafat,  ex- 
of  his  death  he  had  no  less  than  nine  wives.  All  hortmg  the  faithful  to  piety  and  righteousness, 
these  affairs  he  explained  by  his  divine  mission,  to  abstain  from  sin  and  to  protect  the  weak. 
although  they  were  diametrically  opposed  to  On  his  return  to  Medina  he  shortly  fell  sick 
his  own  laws  as  set  forth  in  the  Koran.  His  and  declined  rapidly.  He  gave  instructions  that 
ambition  and  his  views  continued  to  expand  with  Abu  Bekr  and  Usama,  the  son  of  Zaid,  should 
numerous  successes  in  warfare  and  the  tre-  be  the  leaders  of  the  army,  and  expired  in  the 
mendous  growth  m  the  number  of  his  now  arms  of  his  favorite  wife  Ayesha,  12th  day,  3d 
almost  worshipping  converts.  He  gradually  con-  month,  year  n  of  the  Hegira  (8  June  632  \J>.) 
quered  all  the  small  surrounding  tnbes  of  He  was  buried  in  the  house  of  Ayesha  where  he 
Arabia;  and  then  becommg  still  more  ambitious  jjed.  It  afterward  was  annexed  to  an  adjoin- 
and  arrogant,  sent  deputations  as  missionaries  jng  mosque  which  became  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
beyond  the  frontiers.  He  sent  to  Khosrau  Par-  for  generations  of  Mohammedans. 
Tiz,  king  of  Persia;  Herachus,  emperor  of  Con-  Mohammed's  personal  appearance,  as  far  as 
staminople :  Mokawkas,  ruler  of  Egnrt- .the  we  are  able  to  judge  fttmi  Arabic  tradition, 
kuw  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  princes  of  vanons  „^g  neither  imposing  nor  pleasing,  bnt  inspiring. 
chstricts  of  Arabia  to  embrace  the  new  revela-  He  was  not  above  medium  height,  but  was 
tion  of  *c  divine  law  made  through  him  The  broad-shouldered  and  deep  of  chest;  he  was 
stronger  and  more  remote  principalities  rebdlcd,  strongly  and  compactly  built;  head,  large;  brow, 
but  tlie  weaker  at  once  adopted  the  faiA  of  high;  face,  round  and  ruddy;  mouth.  Urge; 
Islam.  The  king  of  Persia  and  Amru,  the  Ghas-  nose,  long  and  aquiline.  His  eyes,  large,  blick 
samde,  rebelled,  and  Amru  had  the  ambassador  ^^^  'g  »  "f  „  „(  j,;^  ^J-  ^g^etic 
from  Mohammed  executed.  This  caused  the  pe^onal  bower.  He  wore  his  black  hair  long 
first  war  between  the  Moslems  and  the  Chns-  ^^^  enrly  and  his  beard  remained  unwhitened 
*^M  Tie  Moslems  were  beaten  with  great  loss.  ^^  ^is  death.  A  large  birthmark  between  his 
:  Mohammed  now  saw  the  importance  of  re-  shoulders  was  looked  upon  as  the  holy  mark  of 
gaming  the  holy  city  and  prepared  what  after-  prophecy.  His  personality  was  strong  and  dom- 
ward    came   to   be    known    as    the    "First    Pil-  ^^    j,^   j^j   ^P        .    ^.y  ^^ 

^■'^'^''L  ^"f  ^  H  >?:?*?  ''h^^^J,^  f^  his  frugality  at  meals.  He  was  kind  and  gen- 
with  1400  of  the  faithful.  He  succeeded  m  „„  ,„  *,  'j  c,,i.„,  __j  ,  i„,„i  i^^„j  i?„_ 
makingTpeaceful  entrance  into  the  city,  tell-  "°"^'  ?  'i'l^" /!'■''/ Lf"'',\iT'J"^t  Jjl? 
ine  the  Koreishiles  that  he  was  on  a  mission  *'  "^^  height  of  his  power  he  lived  in  a  miser- 
of  pea"  and  wished  only  to  worship  in  the  ^'''^  •>"''  slept  upon  straw  and  his  pillow  was 
CaaK.  He  and  his  foUowem  were  grained  three  {T'/'''  °^  P^™  <^''".  ^°'''^^  with  leather  His 
days  for  this  purpose  and  left  on  the  fourth  day,  ¥«^  "as  withal  a  strange  contradiction,  for  at 
but  not  without  having  won  over  many  Kore-  ""l=?  ^^.  "^^  deceitful,  cunning  and  cowardly, 
ishites  to  the  new  faith,  among  them  being  and  in  his  later  years  gave  way  to  ^ross  sensual- 
Amru,  Othman,  and  Khaled.  Soon  after  this  "ty-  His  mind  in  spite  of  his  rel.gi.on  contained 
Mohammed  nearly  died  from  the  effects  of  f.  s'^<"]K  admixture  of  superstition;  he  be- 
poison  administered  to  him  by  a  Jewess.  ''eved  m  omens  charms,  and  good  and  bad 
He  now  determined  to  wrest  Mecca  from  sP'r.its.  Spasrnodic  convulsions  always  accom- 
the  hands  of  the  Koreishites;  in  630,  or  the  8th  Panted  his  visions  or  divine  revelations,  and  bf 
year  of  the  Hegira,  he  marched  against  the  city  ""any  were  attributed  to  his  disease  of  epilepsy. 
with  10,000  soldiers.  The  inhabitants,  seeing  At  such  times  he  would  perspire  profusdy  and 
the  futility  of  attempting  any  resistance,  gave  remain  in  a  weakened  condition  for  some  time 
up  the  holy  city  into  Mohammed's  bands,  re-  after.  ^ 
ceiving  their  life  and  liberty  providbg  they  As  a  p<ditical  leader  and  a  religious  reformer 
accepted  the  faith  of  Islam.  The  Caaba  waa  Mohammed  undoubtedly  ranks  among  the  great- 
refimshed,  the  idols  thrown  down,  but  Moham-  est  Whether  he  were  a  real  prophet  or  a  char- 
med wisely  refrained  from  destroying  (he  ancient  latan,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  we  cannot  strip  him 
Black  Stone,  regenerating  it  with  his  own  holy  of  the  qualities  of  greatness.  His  name  has 
touch.  Thus  the  temple  became  the  sanctuary  survived  13  centuries  and  his  followers  to-day 
o(  the  feith  of  Islam.  This  exercised  a  wonder-  number  over  175,000,000  Kving  souls.  See 
ful  effect  all  over  Arabia  and  the  next  year  IsawABUTEa ;  Karuatbians  ;  Koran  ;  Mobam- 
(9  of  the  Hegira)  embassies  arrived  from  all  uedanisu;    Suhnites;    Wahabees;    Sunna; 

Kints  of  the  compass  to  make  submission  to  etc      Consult:     Biographies    by    Sir    William 

ohammed.    This  is  called  «Tbe  year  of  Em-  Muir     (1851-61;     abridged     1894);     Noldeke 

hassles."  (1863);  Weil   (1864);  Sprenger  (i86g);  Krehl 

In  order  to   intimidate  Heraclius,  the   era-  (1S84);  Lamairesse  and  Dujarric  (18^^);  also,    ■ 

peror,  Mohammed  marched  into  Syria  half  way  Wellhausen,   'Muhammed  in  Medina'    (iS8a); 

to  Damascus,  at  the  head  of  an  army  composed  August   Miiller,    'Der   Islam  im  Morgen-  imd 

of  30,000  foot  soldiers   and    10.000  horse,  but  Abendlande*    (1885):  Muir,  'Mahomet  and  Ts- 

retumed  to  Medina  without  tnaking  an  attack,  lam'  (1S87)  ;  Se^d  AH,  'Life  and  Teachings  of 

He  then  eiclended  free  worriiip  to  the  Christians  Mohammed'     (1891);    Muir,    <The    Caliphate* 
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-/      MOHAHHKD-^MOHAMUBDMI  ART 

(iSgi);  Pool,  ^Stndioa  in- Mc4ianinKdauiisn]'  HofamBnedan  Art,  Although  Mo hamni«. 
(i^).  Also  oouult  other  works  quoted  un-  dan  Art  has  no  existence  in  (be  narrower  sense 
der  MoKAUHEDAMisu ;  Kosan  ;  and  kindred  of  the  woid,  there  are  nevertheless  three  aspects 
SDbjcctS.'  in  which  the  subject  is  important  By  the  stu- 
Abihur  S.  WitHsrsfoon,  dent  of  reli^on,  Islam's  attitude  toward  art 
Editorial  Staff,  'Encyclopedia  Americana.'  deserves  consideration;  and  the  artistic  possibil- 
Mohammed  I,  Turkish  sultan:  b.  I37S;  d-  'X°t  ^  Arab  mind,  and  the  channels  through 
1421.  He  was  son  of  Baiazet  1..  after  whose  w*'"?  ^  artistic  ftthnga.  dmied  any  true  out- 
death  (1403)  he  beeauie  prince  of  Asia  Minor  ^^^  found  expression,  are  of  interest  to  the  st«- 
and  rival  of  bis  three  brothers  for  the  throne.  .  °'"\  «'  Islamic  thought  and  tiviiiiadon. 
to  which  he  came  in  1413.  as  the  successor  of  .  Any  tendency  toward  art  in  Islam  was  crushed 
Mousa.  During  his  reign  of  eight  years  he  ™  "«  "•''y  9^)^  °'  ""  religion  by  Mohammed  s 
strengthened  the  empire,  which  was  suffering  Personal  attitude  toward  pamtmg  and  sculp- 
from  the  recent  assaults  of  Timur  (or  Tamer-  ^|i«.  In  the  Koran,  sura  5,  v.  92,  are  found 
lane),  pushed  its  boundaries  as  far  as  the  Dan-  ">=  following  words;  "0  true  believers,  surely 
ube,  and  fostered  kindly  relations  with  the  wine  and  lots  and  imagM  .  are  an  abom- 
Greek  empire  abroad,  and  literature,  arts,  and  1  nation  and  the  work  of  Satan;  therefore  avoid 
sciences  at  home  t"™*  ""^^  ye  may  prosper,*    Again  in  two  well- 

...             ,    '     ^ known  traditions  Mohammed  stated  that  he  who 

HohuttiMd  II,  Turkish  sultan:  b.  Adrian-  made  a  likeness  of  a  man  would,  on  the  Great 

ople,  1430;  6.  1481.     He  succeeded  his  father,  Day,  be  asked  to  furnish  a  soul  for  him  also; 

Murad   II.,  m   1451 ;  two  years  later  undertook  failing  {„   this   he   would  be   consigned   to  hell, 

the  siegti  of  Constantinople,  which  he  earned  l^r  He  once  said,  "God  sent  me  against  three  kinds 

storm  after  53  days    siege;  made  the  city  his  of  men;   the   proud,   the   polytheist,    and    the 

capital;  made  war  on  the  Greek  rulers  in  Mo-  painter;   take   care,   therefore,   not   to   represent 

rea  and  Trapezus,  on  Hunyadi  of  Hungary,  on  either  God  or  man ;  but  only  trees,  flowers,  and 

Scanderbeg,  and  on   Venice,   winning    for  bis  inanimate  objects."    Such  a   sweeping  prohibi- 

empire  the  provmces  of  Bosnia  and   Servia,  as  tion  as  this  weU  nigh  dealt  the   death-blow  to 

weU  as  Eubcea  and  Scuun  (from  Venice)  and  any  attempt  at   expressing  the   feeling  in  any 

Katfa  (from  Genoa),  and  for  hmiself  the  names  form,  outside  of  language.    The  reverence  paid 

el-Ghaii,    "the    Conqueror,"    and    Buyuk,    "the  to  the  utterances  of  Mohammed  may  be  seen  in 

Great" ;  and  in  1481  had  seized  Otranto  as  a  the  pious  Moslem's  custom  of  using  only  plain 

preparatory   step  to   war  «i   Msples    when  he  pieces  of  ivory  in  the  game  of  chess;  Moham- 

auddenly  died.  med's  stricture  being  understood  to  apply  to  the 

Mohammed  III^  Turkish  anlUn:  b.  i«fi6\  'mages  of  horse,  man.  and  elephant  used  in  that 

d.  1603.     He  succeeded  his  father,  Murad  III.,  B"">e.    Mohammed  5  attitude,  therefore,  toward 

assuring  himself  the  throne  by  the  execution  of  those  things  which  constitute  art,  in  the  nar- 

his   19  brothers.     He   captured   Erlau   in   Hun-  ^"^^  sense  of  the  word,  was  occasioned  by  hw 

gary  (i5q6),  but  was  unsuccessful  in  his  further  religious    scruples    against    any    representation 

movements  in  Europe,  being  attacked  in  Asia  by  **»'  ""Sht  serve  as  an  object  of  worship. 

Abbas  the  Great,  Shah  of  Persia.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  attitude  of  eady 

-,  .            J  T«     I-    1  •  L       11.        V      i  Islam,    art   might   have    developed    among   the 

MoJamned  IV^  Turkish  sultan;  b.  1643;  ^raba,  and  later  among  the  adherents  of  Islam, 

d.  i^i.    His  father,  Ibrahim  I^as  murdered  ,0  a  surprising  degree.    There  are  many  charac- 

by  the  Janiianes,  when  Mohammed  was  only  teristks  of  thi  Arab  mind,  which  they  impressed 

seven  ywrs  old.    He  came  to  the  tfmme  under  ^.^  ^^^^^  ^j,„  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  religion,  that  might 

the  nominal  regency  of  his  grandmother,  which  jj^^e  created  a  unique  school  of  art  iust  as  Islam 

was  soon  exchanged  for  the  actual   wintrol  of  ;,  ^   unique  religion.     The   Arab,   in   his  native 

the.grand-vitiers,  the.  Kiupnli.    Turke/s  foreign  home  had  little  tfiat  would  help  him  in  establish- 

policy    was    agpessiye    and    successful    under  :             ^^f^„^^^  „„„  ^i  f^^  ,.      ^le  of  serving 

them;  but  m  ISSjKara  Mustafa  was  defeated  '^^'^  ^^^^  principle  in  production.    There  w:^ 

before,  V'enna.   _  The    Holy    League,   composed  jj^,,^  ^^  suggest  any  de&iite  lines   oi  demarka- 

of  Poland,  Russia,  Venice,  and  Leopold  I.,  Ro-  ^^^  ;„  the  "ndy  deserts  extending  as  far  as  the 

man  emperor,  then  Steadily  gained  victon-  alter  ^ould  t«ach.     Yet  it  is  due  to  this  fact  that 

Victory    over    the    Turkish    army     which    rose  ;„  the  Arab  a  lawltss.  fantastic  imagination  was 

agamst   Mohwnmed,    unpnsoned   hjm   m    16^,  cultivated   which,  had    it    been  directed  along 

and  let  him  die  in  chauis  four  yeara  after  the  p^^^tr  lines,  as  it  would  have  been  under  the  in- 

aecession  of  his  brother,  Suleiman  II.  fiuence  of  the  superior  culture  of  those  they 

Holummed  Abmed,  ah'm(d.    See  Mahm,  conquered,  might  have  been  prolific  of  great  re- 

Thr,  suits.    It  is  probable,  also,  that  in  the  desert 


Mohammed    An^    Hasm    Khan,    a'm£r 


the  Arab  received  his  lessons  in  color. 


hS'j;  TS.     T.?  -    .Sr        iSSr™     „A  "W  »'  •kith  »"  """l""!  ■'"y  I'iKl'  !»■  <«' 

tt.Mutm,  ,ndr=cc,vedlojhi.cond«ct.sjrord        ,„  ,       "^i^,  whkh  .r'   ..-prodnced  in  th, 

1866  to  1500  h=  wu  m  Iht  l.g,.l.luic  ol  Oudh,         ^^    Mosi™.  howmr.  ha.  found  many  lidd. 

and  at  on.  l,m,  waa  a  ™ml>.t  of  tlie  l™laliv.  ,„  ^j;^,,    j,  ,;,|„;^      ^^'^i  ,,  „,  fc,        }„,  „. 

conned  at  Calmtta.     H.  pnbli.hed  ttansktion,  .^„  ,„j  ^,  dtcotatori  tiicy  are  SMond  lo  nont. 

from  Ptman  and  Arabic  into  Engli.li,  and  Ihice  ,„  combination,  of  coior.  there  arc  almy.  eer- 

volmaea  of  original  poems.  ,;,;„  principle,  observed  that  tinder  the  object 

Mohim'inedui  AtcMtectnre.       See  AxCHi-  pleasing  to  the  eye.    This  holds  true  of  mural 

"  s  well  a.  of  the  colors  i 
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duc«(l  into  woven  goods  and  ^asmre.  In  tion  which  consists  af  MVenl  short  wr»a  of  the 
buildings  these  colors  were  combined  with  gold  Koran.  Houses  ab»  were  docorattd  wlttt  tiUM 
and  marble  in  rich  profusion.  Har,  governor  of  imcriptions  from  the  Koran  or  tite  Poets. 
Mosul  (id6  to  117  A.B.)>  had  a  palace  of  pure  Many  doors  are  ornamented  in  Egypt  with  in- 
white  alabaster,  the  walls  of  which  were  inlaid  scriptions  set  oS  by  colors,  though  this  is  a  su- 
with  stones    of  different   colors,   set  off   with  perstition  in  this  case. 

beams  of  carved  teak.  This  palace  was  known  It  was  in  Spain,  however,  nmong  the  Jh^rari, 
as  the  nuinkuska,  "painted."  In  more  preteu-  that  art  reached  its  highest  development  Here 
tious  buildings  Hoors  were  often  paved  with  painting  and  sculpture  were  cultivated  and  were 
marble,  each  slab  of  which  was  separated  from  used  extensively  for  decoratii^  palaces  aud 
the  next  by  bands  of  gold.  Artistic  blending  of  houses.  The  civilization  attained  by  the  Moors 
colors  and  intricacies  of  designing  were  found  when  the  rest  of  Europe  was  sunk  in  ignorance 
in  the  woven  stuff,  for  which  Oman  was  espe-  has  been  a  theme  on  which  historians  have  dvcJt 
cially  celebrated.  A  favorite  style  was  that  in  at  length-  Artistic  handiwork  o£  all  kinds  was 
which  gold  thread  was  run  through  colored  excelled  in;  even  keys  were  exqubilely  dcc- 
cloth.  In  Damielta  beautiful  specimens  of  this  orated.  "Potters  had  attained  to  the  art  of  pro- 
art  were  cctfnmon.  Silk  or  half-silk  cloth  of  ducing  a  ware  shining  with  iridescent  gold  or 
various  colors  were  woven  with  arabesques  of  copper  lustre.*  In  the  great  mosque  of  Cor- 
gold.  Other  patlerns,  in  defiance  of  prejudice,  dova  there  was  a  pulpit  "constructed  of  ivory 
consisted  of  the  images  of  horses,  birds,  ele-  and  choice  wocxi,  in  36.000  separate  ;»nd9,  most 
phants,  etc.  Sometimes  hunting  scenes  were  of  whidi  were  encrusted  with  precious  stones 
depicted.  Much  of  this  work  was  done  by  the  and  fastened  with  gold  nails.*  There  were  also 
Cofts.  numerous  works  of  sculpture  and  paintings 
In  the  production  of  glassware  Syria  early  found  in  az-Zahra.  The  Ecalptured  lions  and 
excelled.  Glass  of  many  colors  was  produced  paintings  of  Alhambra,  still  to  be  seen,  show  to 
profusely  ornamented  with  gold.  These  soon  what  extent  the  arts  progressed  among  the 
became  articles  of  luxury;  and  one  native  his-  Arabs  of  Spain.  George  W.  OsbmiN, 


I   goblet   that   came   from   the  Profesior   of  the  Semitic  Languages', 

treasuries  of  the  Fatimides,  which  sold  for  360  }i/f^  York  University 

dinars.     From   the  same  treasuries   i8fl00  glass  »i  1.             i         .  -.       ^            o          . 

vessels  were  sold.    These  classes  were  either  Mohammedan    Litcratore.      See    Arabia, 

engraved  with  figures,  withm  and  without,  or  ^"^^aivre. 

burnt  in  many  colors.     The  arabesque  is  a  style  HobanunedMniam    is   the    term   frequently 

of  ornament  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  beauty,  given   to   the    religion    taught   by   Mohammed ; 

One  of  the  main  points  in  this  design  consists  in  but  it  is   not   used   by   the   followers   of  that 

excluding  any  representation  of  natural  flowers  religion.     Abu-Bekr,    ine    first     caliph,     is     re- 

or  vines.    Conventional  vines  and  flowers  are  ported  to  have  said  that  it  is  not  Mohammed, 

common,  however,  and  these  are  set  off  with  in-  but  the  God  of  Mohammed,  that  we  worship, 

scriptions,  or  combinations  of  lines  and  circles.  The    term    by    which    the    religion    is    knowD, 

Color  is  then  added,  "distributed  with  exquisite  wherever    professed,    is    Islam,    "submission    to 

tact  as   regards   hi^'  notes   and   neutral   tints."  the  will   of  God."     Those   who  embrace   Islam 

Sporadic  mention   is   made   of  painters,   and  are  called  Muslim  (frequently  written  iloslera), 

some  few  names  are  saved  by  the  historians  »  participle  of  the  same  stem  from  witich  the 

Makrizi  and  Abul  Fida;  but  painting  like  gild-  verbal    noun    Islam    is   derived.      Still    another 

ing  was  almost  entirdy  confined  to  mural  dec-  term,    used    as    the    equivalent    for    Moskm,   is 

oration,     A   story,   interesting  in   that   it  shows  Mumin,  'believer.*     It,  likewise,  is  a  participle, 

that  the  Moslem's  attitude  toward  art  was  not  formed   from  the   stem   that   giv«s  fise   to  the 

always  what  it  should  be  may  be  mentioned  here,  word  Imin,  "faith.* 

Two  ^inters,  Ibn  Aziz  and  Kosair,  agreed  each  Islam  is  the  religion  professed  by  Turkey, 

to  pamt  a  figure  for  a  certain  vizier,  one  figure  Syria,   Palestine,   Arabia,    Persia,   Asia  Minoc, 

to  seem  to   enter   the   wall   on   which  it   wal  Afghanistan,   Baluchistan,    Turkestan,   and    tfce 

painted,  the  other  to  seem  to  spring  from  the  Malay     Peninsula.      India     has     more     than 

wall.    This  they  did.    Kosair  painted  a  dancer  S7.ooofloo  Moslems.    China  has  about  ^5.000,000. 

in  white  garments  against  a  black  background;  Owing  to  the  great  difficulty'  of  securing  exact 

and   Ibn  Aziz  painted   his  dancer   in   red  on  a  figures  from  many  of  the  places  where  Islam  is 

yellow   background.     As   each    painter   substan-  supreme,  an  accurate  statement:  as  to  the  nnm- 

tiated  his  claims  the  vizier  rewarded  them  richly,  her  of   its  adbetvnts  !b   impossible.     It  is  fen- 

The  Arabic  alphabet  was  a  field  upon  whkh  erally  estimated  at  ly^fiOOfXa. 

the  artistic  ingenuity  of  the   Moslem  was  ex-  I^am  is  divided  fay  the  tlieokwiaiie  into  two 

{tended    with    good    results.    The    older    Cufic  heads:       Iman,     "faith,"    and    Dm,    "practJoe.* 

characters  were  soon  supplanted  by  more  grace-  The    separate    articles    of    both    heads   are    de- 

ful,  flowing  letters  with  many  ligatures  and  rich  fermined  by  the  Koran,  the  Traditions  or  sayings 

voluptuous  lines.    These  characters  easily  lent  of  Mohammed,  and  the  decisions  of  the  learned 

themselves  to  intricate  systeias  of  interweaving  officials.    Under   Iman   are   given    six   cardinal 

with  which  the  walls  of  mosques  uBght  he  dec-  points  of  belief,  as  follows:  belief  in  God  and 

orated.    Verses  of  the  Koran  were  used  for  this  his  unity;  belief  in.  angels,  and  good  and  fcad 

purpose,  and  were  reproduced  in  letters  of  gold,  '  spwits ;  belief  in  the  Koran  and  revelation ;  belief 

on  white  marble.    Sometimes  glass  of  highest  m  the  Prophet:  belief  in  the  resurrection  and 

finish   was    used   for   these   inscriptions.    They  the  judgment  day;  belief  in  God's  absolute  rule 

were    generally    white    and    blue    One    artist,  of  the  world    "There  is  no  god  but  Allah,  and 

whose  skill  in  the  formatiwi  of  such  inscriptions  Mohammed  is  his  envoy,* 

was  well  known,  lived  in  the  time  of  Walid  I.  The    latter   part  of  fliis  statement  wfll  be 

>He  IS  the  artist  who  wrote  the  gold  inscription  tTest<id    of    in    its    gta^t    ete«l    here    it    is 

in  the  Prophet's  Mosque  at  Medina,  an  inscrip-  Islam's    conception    of   the    deitv    thai    miitt 
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be    set    forth.    He    ie    above    all    omnipotent  seed  oaljr,  we  will  produce  it  publicly;  aod  tnere 

No  phrase  occBra  more  frequently  thaa  this;  will  be  sufficient  accotmtants  with  us."     (Sura 

•and    he    is    powerful    over    ail    things."     He  31,  v.  48.)     Those  who  suffer  have  gone  astray 

is  oBDiisciuit  i    "And  he  knoweth  aJl  things,'  or  are  being  prepared  for  belter  things.    'Every 

is  a  phrase  equally  often  met  in   the  Korui.  loul  shall  taste  of  death;  and  we  will  prove 

"With   him  are  the  keys  of  the  secret  things ;  you  with  evil  and  with  good,  for  a  trial  of  yoa" 

none  knoweth  thera  besides  himself:  he  know-  (Sura  ai,  v.  36.J     Of  those  sorely  tried  it  is 

eth  that  which  is  on  the  dry  land  and  in  the  said:    "I  have  this  day_  rewarded  them,  for  that 

sea;  there  blleth  do  leaf  but  be  knoweth  it;  they  suffered  the  injuries  ye  offered  them,  with 

Beithet  is  there  a  single  grain  in  the  dark  parts  patience;  verily  ihey  enjoy  great  felicity.*  (Sura 

of  tJic  eirth,  neither  a  green  thing  nor  a  dry  aj,  113.)     As  he  is  a  just  God,  every  creature 

thing  but  it  is  written  in  the  perspicuons  book."  is  responsible  to  him,  and  must  answer  for  his 

(Sura  6,   59.)     'He  is   the   ever-living,  eternal  choice  of  good   or  bad,   *Did  ye  think  that  we 

God."    «Godl  there  is  no  God  but  be ;  the  living,  bad  created  you  in  sport,  aod  that  ye  should 

the  self- subsisting;   neither  shimber  nor   sleep  not  be  brought  again  before  us?    ,    .    .    who- 

seizeth  him;  to  him  beloogetb  whatsoever  is  in  ever,  together  with  the  true  God,  shall  invoke 

heaven  or  on  earth."     (Ibid.)     He  is,  moreover,  another    god,    concerning    whom    he    bath    no 

the  creator  of  all  things.     "His  is  the  kingdom  demonstrative  proof,  dfall  siH'ely  be  brought  to 

of  heaven  and  earth;  he  giveth  life  and  he  put-  an    accoiuit    for   the   same    before    his    Lord,* 

teth  to  death;  and  he  is  almighty.     He  is  the  (Ibid  v.  ir?.) 

first  and  the  last;  the  manifest  and  the  hidden;  Though  God  is  just, he isalso merciful.    "We 

and  he  knoweth  all  things.    It  is  he  who  created  do  not  lay  upon  any  soul  roore  than  it  can  bear.* 

the  heavens  and  tlie  earth  in  six  days,  and  then  (Sura  6,  v.  153.)     Like  the  God  of  the  Hebrews 

ascended  his  throne."  (Sura  57,  v.  2.)  His  word  he  puts  off  the  evil  day  in  the  hope  that  man 

alone  creates,  "When  he  decreeth  a  thing,  he  may  repent.     "If  God  siiould  punish  men  for 

only  saith  unto   it,    <Be,  and   it  is.'"     (Sura  their  iniquity,  he  would  not  leave  on  the  earth 

3,  V.  4),  cL    (Sura   11,  v.  g).    As  a  creator  any  moving  thing:  but  he  giveth  them  respite 

he  works  not  as  man  works.     "We  created  the  unto   an   ap[>ointed    time.*    (Sura   16,   v.    163.) 

heavens  and  tile  earth  and  whatever  is  between  The  recoiKiliation,  however,  of  mercy  and  jus- 

thetn,  in  six  days,  and  no  weariness  affected  tice  wai  a  problem  that  never  occured  to  Mo- 

us."  (Sura  so,  v.  37.)     Mohammed's  account  of  hammed. 

creation,  founded  on  the  Old  Testament  account.  Another  problem  that  Mohammed,  very 
is  rather  confused,  especially  his  ideas  aa  to  what  wisely,  never  considered  is  that  of  freedom  of 
acts  of  creation  were  performed  on  the  separate  choice  and  God's  absolute  decree.  Though  the 
days.  His  assertion  rao  weariness  affected  us*  latter  is  a  separate  article  (the  sixth)  of  Iman, 
(God  is  the  ^teakcr,  of  course)  is  a  refutation  ^  brief  statement  of  it  will  .be  given  here. 
of  the  Jewish  idea,  as  he  imdeistood  it,  that  Everything  that  has  happened  or  that  will 
God  needed  a  rest  day.  happen,  has  been  already  nxed  by  (kid  'Say, 
He  is  not  only  creator  of  all  thii^,  but  nothing  shall  befall  us,  but  what  God  has  de- 
ruler  of  all  things^  and  protector  as  well.  *It  CKcd  for  U8.»  (Sura  9,  v,  51,)  'No  soul  can 
is  be  who  causeth  you  to  sleep  by  night,  and  die  unless  by  the  permission  of  God,  according 
knoweth  what  ye  merit  by  day ;  he  also  awaketh  to  what  is  written  in  the  book  containing  the 
you  therein  that  the  prefuted  terra  of  your  lives  determination  of  things.*  (Sura  3,  v.  141.) 
may  be  fulfiUed  .  .  .  He  is  supreme  over  "He  hath  formed  his  creatures;  and  .  .  .  de- 
bts servants,  and  sendeth  his  guardian  angels  to  termined  them  to  various  ends,  and  directed 
watch  over  you,  until,  when  death  overtaketh  thera  to  attain  the  same,*  (Sura  87.  v.  2.) 
one  of  you,  our  messengers  cause  him  to  die;  and  These  and  other  passages  in  the  Koran  show 
they  will  not  neglect  our  commands.  .  .  .  that  Mohammed  was  a  firm  believer  in  God's 
Say,  who  delivereth  you  from  the  darkness  of  absolute  decree  of  all  things.  He  was  no  theo- 
the  lani  and  of  the  sea,  when  ye  call  upon  him  logian,  however,  so  there  arose  no  question 
humbly  and  in  private,  saying  "verily,  if  thou  about  this  decree  and  man's  free  will.  His 
deliver  us  from  these  dangers,  we  will  surely  attitude  to  the  question  may  be  shown  by  a 
be.  thankful.'  Say,  God  delivereth  you  from  quotation  from  sura  4,  v.  80.  "If  good  befall 
them  and  from  every  grief  of  mind."  (Sura  them  they  say  it  is  from  God;  but  if  evil  befall 
6  V.)  His  care  is  always  assured  to  those  them,  they  say;  this  is  from  thee,  O  Moham- 
who  follow  his  way.  "Say.  n^  Lord  hath  com-  med:  Say,  all  is  from  God;  but  what  aileth 
manded  me  to  observe  justice;  tlieretore  set  these  people  that  they  are  90  far  from  under- 
your  face  to  pray  at  every  place  (rf  worship,  standing  what  is  said  unto  them?  Whatever 
and  call  upon  him,  approving  unto  him  the  sin-  good  befalleth  thee,  O  man,  it  is  from  God ;  and 
cerity  of  your  rwligion.  ...  A  part  of  man-  whatever  evil  befalleth  thee,  it  is  from  thyself.* 
kit»d  hath  he  directed.*  (Sura  7.  28.)  "Who-  He,  as  a  religious  man,  could  get  no  further 
ever  therefore  shall  deny  Tagut  and  believe  in  than  this  contradiction,  and  he  adjured. his  fol- 
God,  he  shall  surely  take  hold  on  a  Strong  lowers  never  to  dispute  over  these  points, 
handle,  which  shall  not  be  broken ;  God  is  he  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  here  at!  the  attn- 
who  heareth  and  seeth,  God  is  the  patron  of  bules  md  activities  of  God  as  they  are  given 
those  who  believe;  be  shall  lead  thera  out  of  in  his  pg  names;  but  there  is  wie  more 
darkness  into  hght-"  (Sura  3.  v.  257.)  aspect  of  the  Moslem's  belief  in  God  that 
liough  he  is  the  ruler  of  all  things  and  may  must  not  be  neglected.  It  is  the  most  impor- 
do  as  seemeth  good  in  his  sight,  yet  is  he  a  tant  attribute  of  the  deity,  and  its  statement  is 
just  God,  aad  punishes  only  where  punishment  found  in  sura  112.  "Say,  God  is  one  God; 
IS  due.  '^Wp  will  appoint  just  ba.lance8  for  the  the  eternal  God;  he  begetteth  not,  neither  is  he 
day  , of  Tesurrection ;  neither  shall  any  soul  be  begotten;  and  there  is  not  anyone  like  unto 
inyurod  at  all;  althoush  the  merit  or  guilt  of  him."  In  sura  19,  v.  91,  we  read:  'They  say, 
an  action  be  of  the  weight  of  a  grain  of  mustard  the  Merciful  has  begotten  issue.    Now  hayc  ye 
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uttered  an  impious  thing.'  These  quotations  that  the  pious  Moslem,  In  performmff  tlie  most 
show  the  Moslem's  attitude  toward  Christian-  trivial  act,  such  as  building  a  fire,  is  apt  to  ex- 
ity.  In  Islam  there  is  no  Trinity;  there  is  no  claim  'with  your  permission,  ye  blessed.*  By 
Fatherhood;  God  has  taken  to  hitnself  no  son;  many  it  is  believed  that  all  ginn  are  to  be  de- 
but is  alone  in  his  glory  and  power.  Christ,  to  Etroyed  on  the  last  day;  others  believe  there  is 
the  Moslem,  is  a  prophet  He  was  the  word  to  be  a  special  place,  outside  of  paradise,  where 
of  God  "conveyed  into  Mary.*  Islam,  failing  such  as  have  been  believers  may  dwell, 
utterly  to  grasp  the  significance  of  Christ's  life,  In  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  resurrection, 
could  not  accept  the  idea  of  his  crucifixion,  judgment,  paradise,  and  hell,  the  Moslem  be- 
They  have  therefore  found  an  end  that  they  lieves  most  firmly.  Durine  the  first  night  after 
deem  more  worthy  of  a  prophet,  and  in  the  death,  the  soul  remains  with  the  body,  so  that 
Koran  we  read  that  one  in  flie  likeness  of  Christ  it  may  be  questioned  by  the  two  angels  Munkar 
was  crucified-  and  Nakir.  It  Is  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
Joined  to  the  statement  of  the  first  great  Koran  refers  to  this  belief  or  not;  but  never- 
truth  of  Islam,  "There  is  no  god  but  God,'  theless  it  is  fixed  in  Islam.  When  the  angels  have 
is  another  statement  considered  by  Moslems  to  finished  their  examination,  they  depart,  leaving 
be  just  as  important;  "and  Mohammed  is  the  the  believer  in  peace;  the  wicked  in  torment 
envoy  of  God.*  Concerning  hia  divine  mission.  This  is  the  Moslem  Hades.  In  sura  23,  v.  gg, 
Islam    knows    no    doubt      He    was    the    last  speatcing  of  unbelievers  who  have  died,  it  is  said: 


and  the  greatest  of  all  the  prophets — "The  seal  "behind  them  shall  be  a  bar  until  the  day  of 
of  the  Prophets.*  Of  prophets,  thousands  are  resurrection."  The  word  translated  by  Sale 
recognized  by  Islam;  but  there  are  six,  only,  "bar"  is  the  Arabic  barsach,  and  is  explained  by 
deemed  great  enough  to  be  the  holder  of  a  the  native  commentators  as  a  partition  between 
title;  they  are:  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  the  living  and  the  day  of  judgment,  or  as  an 
Jesus,  and  MtJiammed.  As  a  prophet,  Moham-  intervening  state  between  death  and  judgment 
med  announced  himself  to  the  world  when  he  Generally  speaking,  it  denotes  the  state  of  the 
first  recited  the  96th  sura:  'Read  in  the  name  departed  soul,  and  must  be  entered  by  all.  When 
of  thy  Lord  who  hath  created  all  things."  He  the  trumpet  is  blown  on  the  last  day  all  must 
never  claimed  to  be  more  than  the  envoy  or  appear.  Mention  of  this  day  is  very  often  made 
prophet  of  God,  and  as  such  only  is  he  rever-  in  the  Koran,  especially  in  the  earlier  suras.  It 
enced  by_  the  intelligent  Moslem.  His  tomb  at  is  the  one  subject  of  suras  75,  81.  82,  81}  and 
Medina  is  an  object  of  veneration  to  the  Mos-  84.  On  this  day  all  actions  shall  be  weighed, 
lem  world  and  should  be  visited  by  every  pil-  "Those  whose  balances  shall  be  hea\-y  with  good 
grim.  His  intercession  may  be  asked  in  prayer ;  works  shall  be  happy ;  but  those  whose  balances 
for  he  was  the  friend  of  God.  Five  times  shall  be  light  are  those  who  shall  lose  their  souls 
every  day  Islam  testifies  to  its  faith  in  God  and  shall  remain  in  hell  forever.*  (Sura  23,  v. 
and  its  veneration  for  the  prophet.  Every  104.)  This  great  day,  the  coming  of  which  is 
Moslem  must  believe  in  revelation,  "that  which  known  to  God  alone,  is  to  be  ushered  in  by 
is  sent  down."  (Sura  2,  v.  3.)  B^inning  certain  signs,  divided  into  the  'lesser*  and  the 
from  earliest  times,  there  have  been  numerous  "greater."  Of  the  former  there  are  eight,  sudi 
revelations,  each  of  which  was  a  law  for  man-  as  decay  of  faith,  turmoils,  wars,  etc. ;  of  the  lat- 
kind,  till  superseded  b>;  the  next-  So  each  ter  there  are  16,  the  sun  wili  rise  in  the  west; 
of  the  six  prophets  mentioned  was  the  recipient  the  Antichrist  will  appear ;  Jesus  is  to  come  to 
of  a  revelation.  Mohammed's  revelation,  the  earth,  embrace  Islam  and  slay  the  Antichrist. 
f^inn,  is  the  only  one  not  to  be  abrogated.  It  The  last  trial  of  this  day  is  to  be  the  crossing 
is  distinctly  the  Word  of  God  as  revealed  to  of  the  bridge  Sirat,  which  is  finer  than  a  hair  and 
Mohammed,  and  is  on  a  higher  plane  than  the  sharper  than  a  sword.  Still,  the  believer  shall 
Traditions,  or  inspired  sayings  of  the  prophet,  cross  in  safety  while  the  wicked  fall  to  the  gulf 
It  was  inscribed  on  tablets  in  heaven  from  below.  Should  any  who  have  professed  Islam, 
eternity.  From  time  to  time  portions  of  it  were  yet  lived  wicked  lives,  be  consigned  to  hell, 
given  to  Mohammed  by  the  angel  Gabriel.  they  are  not  to  remain  there  forever;  but  will 
The  Moslem  must  believe,  furthermore,  in  be  gradually  purified  and  released.  To  the  Mos- 
angcls,  of  whom  there  are  great  numbers.  They  lem,  hell  is  for  the  followers  of  other  religions. 
were  created  long  before  the  world  was,  and  In  paradise  the  Moslem  is  to  enjoy  all  those 
are  of  a  finer  material.  Every  believer  has  things  which  to  the  mind  of  the  desert  Arab 
two  recording  angels;  one  for  his  good,  the  seemed  most  desirable.  Here  are  gardens,  trees 
other  for  his  bad  deeds.  The  angels  are  charged  ever  green,  rivers  ever  flowing,  beautiful  maid- 
with  intercession  for  mankind.  Certain  angels  ens,  appetites  that,  so  far  from  being  satiated, 
preside  over  hell.  Two  important  angels  are  increase  as  the  delights  are  enjoyed.  Here,  too, 
Mtmkar  and  Nakir;  in  these  every  Moslem  he  shall  always  see  the  face  of  (his)  God  and 
believes  most  firmly.  There  are  four  arch-  -■■■•■  -  <■  ■•■  - 
angels :  Gabriel,  the  angel  of  Revelation ; 
Michael,  the  patron  of  the  Israelites;  Izrafel, 
who,  on  the  last  day,  will  blow  the  trumpet,  Islam  is  not,  however,  a  religion  of  faith 
and  Airael,  the  angel  of  death.  Besides  these  only;  for  there  are  certain  institutions,  consti- 
angels  there  are  the  ginn,  good  and  bad  spirits,  tnting  Din,  or  religious  practice,  the  perform- 
in  whom  Mohammed  believed.  Sura  73  states  ance  of  which  is  obligatory.  Prayer,  almsgiv- 
that  a  band  of  them  once  passed  Mohammed  ing,  fasting,  and  the  pilgrimage,  are  duties  that 
and  paused  to  listen  to  him.  What  they  heard  tax  the  Moslem  to  no  small  degree.  Prayers 
caused  them  to  exclaim :  "verily,  we  have  heard  are  to  be  made  to  God  five  times  every  day, 
a  marvelous  discourse.*  Some  of  them  are  and  are  to  be  made  with  the  utmost  decorum, 
believers  in  Islam  and  perform  all  the  duties  Preparatory  to  these  prayers  there  are  certain 
that  devolve  upon  the  true  believer.  They  may  ceremonies  of  purification,  consisting  of  abln- 
asstime  various   forms,  and  are   so  numerous  tion,  either  partial  or  covering  the  entire  body; 
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for  the  idea  of  an  unclean  person  in  tbe  pres-  gether  concerned  with  the  mortification  of  the 

ence  of  God  is  intolerable  to  the  Moslem,     To  body;  the  heart  13  to  fast;  it  must  abstain  from 

facilitate  these  ablutions,  every  mosque  is  pro-  worldly  matters  and  commune  with  God. 
vided    with   a    tank,   whence   issue   many   small  Once  at   least   in   his   life-time   the   Moslem 

Streams  of  water.    Should  the   worshipper  be  must  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.    "We  ap- 

praying  where  there  is  no  water,  he  may  use  pointed  the  faoiy  bouse  of  Mecca  to  be  a  place 

sand  or  dust     As  he  ends  this  ceremony  he  is  of  resort  for  mankind,  and  a  place  of  security; 

to  testify  that  "There  is  no  god  but  Allah,  and  and  said.  Take  the  station  of  Abraham  for  a 

Mohammed  is  his  envoy,"  following  this  by  re-  place  of  prayer;  and  we  covenanted  with  Abra- 

citing    sura    97.    Should    the    worshipper    be  bam  and  Ismael,  that  they  should  cleanse  my 

conscious  that  he  is  clean,  he  may  omit  the  cere-  house  for  those  who  should  compass  it,  .  .  .  and 

mony.    He    then    assumes    a    certain    position,  those  who  ^uld  bow  down  and  wor^p  there,' 

facing  Mecca,  and  states  softly  that  he  intends  to  (Sura  2,  v.  119.)     "And  it  is  a  duty  toward  God, 

perform  so  many  inclinations,  following  this  by  incumb^t  on  those  who  are  able  to  go  thither, 

reciting  the  first  sura.    After  this  oiher  expres-  to  visit  this  house."    (Sura  3,  v.  gi.)    Some  fur- 

sions  of  praise  are  used.    Though  prayer  is  fre-  ther  legulatjons  are  found  in  sura  2,  v.  194,  and 

quently  mentioned  in  the  Koran,  the  five  periods  in  aura  22.    Trade  may  be  indulged  in  while  on 

at  which  it  is  enjoined  are  nowhere  mentioned  the  pilgrimage,  and  sura  5,  v.  2,  gives  direction 

together.    These    periods    are    morning,    noon,  for  women  who  contemplate  the  performance  of 

afternoon,  sunset,  and  night     The  approach  of  this   duty.     When   the  pilgrim   nearg   Mecca  he 

these  hours   is   heralded   by  the  muezzin,   who,  bathes   and  puts   on  the   Ihram,   pilgrim's   robe, 

ascending  tbe  minaret  of  the  mosque,  cries  out:  and  advances  to  the  city.    Here  there  are  certain 

•Allah  is  most  great  (fourtimes)  ;  I  testify  that  ablutions    to   he   performed   before    kissing   the 

there  is  no  god  but  Allah  (twice) ;  I  tcstift'  that  Black  Stone.    He  must  then  encircle  the  Caaba, 

Mohammed  is  the  envoy  of  Allah  (twice)  ;  come  the  temple,  seven  times;  kissing  the  Black  Stone 

to  prayer    (twice)  ;   come  to   security   (twice)  ;  each  time.     After  other  prayers  and  ceremonies 

Allah   is  most  great   (twice)  ;   there   is  no  god  he  must  run  between  Mount  Al-Safa  and  Mount 

■  but  Allah.*     Prayers  may  be  said  wherever  the  Al-Marwa    seven    times,    with    stated    prayers. 

believer  happens  to  be  at  the  time;  but  on  Friday  Later  he  must  visit  the  Valley  of  Mina  and 

they  should  be  said  at  the  mosque,  where  a  ser-  Mount    Arafat    where    more    prayers    are    per- 

mon  is  also  delivered.  formed.    On  the  10th  day  he  proceeds  to  Mina 

Almsgiving  is  a  very  important  duty  in  Islam  and  casts  stones  at  three  pillars  which  are  set 

and  grew  doubtlessly  out  Of  the  natural  hospi-  up  there,  seven  stones  at  each.     After  this  very 

tality  of  the  Arabs.    The  Koran  makes  fretiuent  ancient  custom  there  is  a  sacrifice  which  ends 

mention   of   it,    enjoining   it   in   most   emphatic  the  pilgrimage.     The  pilgrim  may  then  be  shaved 

terms.      *0    true    believers,    bestow    alms    of  and  resume  his  usual  clothing.    He  should,  how- 

the  good  things  which  ye  have  gained,  and  of  ever,  visit  Medina  and  do  homage  at  the  tomb 

that  which  we  have  produced  for  you  out  of  of  Mohammed. 

the  earth,  and  choose  not  the  bad  thereof  to  Though  not  reckoned  as  one  of  the  pillars  of 
give  it  in  alms,  such  as  ye  would  not  accept  Islam,  still  the  obligation  to  wage  holy  wars  hat 
yourself.*  (Sura  2,  v.  369.)  'If  ye  make  your  been  so  firmly  held  that  it  deserves  mention 
alms  to  appear,  it  is  well ;  but  if  ye  conceal  here.  In  early  days  every  Moslem  looked  for- 
them  and  give  them  unto  the  poor,  this  will  be  ward  to  a  world-wide  conquest,  and  by  means 
better  for  you,  and  will  atone  for  your  sins.'  of  these  holy  wars  expected  to  bring  ajl  coun- 
(Ibid.  272.)  How  Mohammed  considered  alms  tries  under  tbe  banners  of  Islam.  To  a  con- 
may  be  seen  from  several  passages  of  the  quered  country  the  terms  were;  Embrace 
Traditions,  as  quoted  by  Hughes.  'Your  smil-  Islam,  pay  tribute,  or  die.  These  were  harsh 
inp  in  your  brother's  face  is  alms;. assisting  the  terms,  but  much  of  their  severity  is  accounted 
blind  is  ahns.*  The  Koran  distinguishes  he-  for  by  the  early  history  of  Is'.am.  Broken  oaths 
twcen  legal  and  voluntary  alms;  but  this  dis-  of  allegiance  and  unprovoked  attacks  are  re- 
tinction  has  been  done  away  with  to  a  great  sponsible,  to  a  lar^  extent,  for  Mohammed's 
extent  The  necessin  of  giving,  however,  re-  uncompromising  attitude.  The  Koran  does  state 
lOains  and  alms  are  given  regularly  by  those  who  itself  clearly  on  this  jioint,  yet  no  precept  found 
neglect  many  of  the  other  duties.  In  the  early  there,  when  'taken  with  its  context,  can  justify 
days  of  Islam  legal  alms  were  collected  by  offi-  unprovoked  war.»  At  the  present  day  a  far 
dais  appointed  for  that  purpose;  but  their  he-  more  liberal  policy  is  preached  toward  unbe- 
itowal  now  is  left  to  the  mdividual  conscience.  lievers,  and  the  subject  is  much  debated  by  the 

Fasting  was  considered  of  great  importance  learned  in  Islam.  It  may  be  said  that  the  day 
by  Mohammed,  as  thereby  atonement  might  be  of  these  wars  "is  rapidly  passing  away,  if,  in- 
made,  and  at  the  present  day  many  who  neglect  deed,  it  be  not  already  passed.' 
their  daily  prayers  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  Among  the  prohibitions  of  the  Koran,  the 
fast.  The  month  of  Ramadan  was  chosen  for  most  important  are  those  concerning  wine  and 
Ae  great  fast,  because  in  it  revelation  came  to  gambling.  "They  will  ask  thee  concerning 
Mohammed.  Throughout  this  month,  during  wine  and  lots;  answer  in  both  there  is  great 
the  entire  day,  drinking,  eating,  smoking,  and  sin  and  also  some  things  of  use  unto  men; 
many  other  indulgences  are  forbidden.  When  but  their  sinfulness  is  greater  than  their  use,* 
night  comes,  however,  restrictions  are  removed  and  suras  2,  v.  216;  5,  v.  92,  treat  of  the  same. 
till  the  next  day.-  This  fast  is  very  severe  when  These  verses  are  held  by  the  Moslem 
it  falls  in  summer  (the  year  being  lunar,  each  to  be  an  absolute  prohibition.  There  might 
month  passes  through  all  the  seasons)  and  many  be,  however,  some  doubt  as  to  that  if  the 
exemptions  are  Qrovided  for  those  unable  to  verses  alone,  and  not  their  traditional  in* 
undertake  its  arduous  duties.  Other  fasts,  meri-  terpretation,  were  considered.  Another  prohjhi- 
torious,  but  not  obligatoiy,  are  also  in  favor  with  tion  of  the  Koran  is  murder.  When  one  be- 
Moslems.    The  object  of  these  fasts  is  not  alto-  liever  kills  another  intentionally  be  is  to  remain 

Ic 
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in  hell  forever.     (Sura  4.  ▼■  SA)     From  this  Hanifa     was    a    puiMl     of    the    sixth    Imam 

Site,    bowcvcr,    popular    belid    rescues    him.  of  the  Shiites;  but  separated  from  hitn  to  form 

Should  the  killias  be  by  accident,  there  are  cer-  the  school  of  his  name  that  now  predominates 

tain   expiaticHis   that  may  be  ittade.    There  are  in   Turkey,   Central    Asia,   and   northern   India, 

also  many  prohibitions  in  regard  to  eating,  the  The  second  of  these  schools,  tlut  of  Ash  Shafia, 

moat  important   of  which  is   that  in  regard  to  prevails  in  southern  India  and  Egypt    The  third 

swinc'flesh.    (Sura  5,  v.  4.)     Sudi  flesh  as  is  school,  that  of  Maliic,  lias  its  home  in  Morocco 

eaten  must  be  from  an  animal  killed  in  a  pre-  and  Barbary.    The  last  school,  that  of  Ahmed 

scribed    manner.     Laws    of    marriage,    divorce,  ibn-Hanbal,  is  found   in   East  Arabia  and  por- 

testaments,   and  many  other   civil  and  crimina!  tions  of  Africa.     The   term  Svuni,  which  they 

laws  are  founded  on  the  Koran  and  the  Tradi-  apply   to  diemsdves,    is   an   arrc^ant  title.    It 

tions.    Mohammed  founded  not  only  a  religion  signifies  "one  who  is  on  the  path."    They  claim 

but  a  social  system  as   well,  wherein  the  re-  that  they  receive  the   six  authentic   hooka   of 

ti^ious    and   tix  political  life  are   inseparable,  tradition.    The  main  points  wherein  they  differ 

This  is  the  tmtque  feature  of  Islam.  from  the    Shiitcs    have   already    been   touched 

Mohammed  is  said  to  have  told  his  followers  upon;  the  great  body  of  ritualistic  differences 

that  after  him  73  sects  would  arise.    His  proph-  must  be  passed  over. 

ecy  has  been  more  than  fulfilled.  It  is  impossi-  Prom  the  school  of  Ahmed  ibn-Hanbal 
bk  to  give  more  than  a  synopsis  of  a  few  of  sprang  the  sect  of  the  Wahhabites,  who  are 
the  more  important  divisions  of  Islam,  named  after  their  fomider's  father,  the  founder 
The  two  great  divisions  of  sectarian  Islam  himself  being  named  Mfdiammed.  This  Mo- 
arc  the  Sunnites  and  the  Shiites.  Compared  hammed,  bom  in  Arabia,  in  the  early  part  of 
with  the  Sunnite,  the  Sliiite  is  a  small  sect,  the  i8tb  century,  having  seen,  in  the  course  of 
numbering  about  15,000,000,  while  the  former  bis  travels,  that  Islam  had  departed  from  its 
has  aboiTt  145,000,000  adherents.  The  Shiites  primitive  faith,  was  filled  with  determination  to 
believe  Ali  to  have  been  the  kgitimate  Caliph  restore  to  the  religion  of  Mohammed  its  early 
or  Imam,  that  is,  successor  of  Mohammed,  and  purity.  His  teal  as  a  reformer  received  some 
consequently  reject  Abu-Bekr,  Omar  and  0th-  temporary  setback  and  he  soon  became  the 
man.  Ali,  by  his  double  relationship  with  the  warrior-prophet  Many  converts  were  made 
Prophet  —  he  was  cousin  and  son-m-law, — as  by  his  missionaries,  and  the  movonent  grew 
well  as  by  reasons  deduced  from  the  Koran,  and  till  Turkey  feared  for  her  own  safety.  In  1803 
t^  traditions  assigning  him  the  appcnntment  at  Mecca,  and  a  year  later  Medina,  was  captured, 
the  hands  of  Mohammed  himself,  should  have  The  political  powerof  the  Wahhabites  was  soon 
been  Imam.  When  Omar  died,  Ali  was  offered  destroyed,  however,  though  the  principle)  are 
the  succession,  but  as  be  could  not  satisfy  his  still  a  force  in  Islam.  In  India,  too,  the  move- 
opijonents  that  he  would  rule  in  accord  with  ment  met  with  a  similar  fate. 
their  wish  he  did  not  receive  it  till  the  death  of  Tlie  tenets  of  the  Wahhabites  are,  prac- 
Othman.  Ah,  however,  was  soon  murdered  and  tically,  those  held  by  the  early  Moslem.  They 
fiis  son  Hasan  abdicated  in  favor  of  Muawiyah  arrogated  to  themselves  the  name  of  Unitarians, 
on  condition  that  he  might  resume  his  office  at  stigmatizing  other  Moslems  as  polytheists,  inas- 
Muawiyab's  death.  Yazid,  however,  cheated  much  as  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the 
Hasan  of  his  rights  and  here  starts  the  Shiile  Koran  meant  two  eternal  beings,  therefore  two 
schism.  They  profess  allegiance  to  a  line  of  gods.  The  reverence  paid  to  saints  and  tiidr 
13  Imams,  beginning  with  Ali  and  ending  with  tombs  aroused  to  a  high  degree  the  antagonism 
Al  Mahdi,  who  disappeared,  but  is  to  return,  of  the  Wahhabites.  Even  the  tomb  of  Mo- 
In  the  meantime  they  receive  religions  and  legal  hammed  receives  no  reverence  from  them,  and 
decisions  from  a  class  of  learned  men,  called  when  they  captnred  Medina,  all  the  rich  oma- 
Mudglahids,  a  class  of  authorities  not  recog-  ments  were  stripped  from  this  sacred  spot, 
nized  by  the  Sunnites  except  in  the  case  of  the  Early  in  the  histoty  of  Islam  there  arose  a 
founders  of  the  four  orthodox  Sunnite  schools,  set  of  free-thinb  rs,  whose  theories  are  held 
There  are  numerous  subdivisions  of  the  Shiites,  at  the  present  day.  They  are  known  as  the 
but  on  certain  points  they  agree.  Most  of  them  Mutazahtes  and  were  founded  by  a  Persian, 
agree  in  believing  the  Imams  to  he  of  dKine  Wasil  ibn-Ata,  who  separated  from  the  school 
nature;  the  result  probably  of  a  tradition  cred-  of  Hasan  al-Basri.  The  Mutazalitea  hold  that 
ilcd  to  the  Prophet,  wherein  he  stated  that  he  man  is  the  governing  factor  in  his  own  acts, 
and  Ali  were  prc-existent,  before  even  the  world  and  is  perfeoly  free  to  dioose ;  predestination  bc- 
was  formed.  The  Shiitcs  also  observe  the  cere-  ing  thus  abolished  from  their  tenets.  Th«y  deny 
monies  of  Moharram  in  commemoration  of  Ha-  the  eternity  of  the  Koran,  as  well  as  the  attri- 
san  and  Hosein,  who  were  sons  of  Ali  and  butes  of  God,  believing  that  each  attribute  wonld 
were  both  murdered.  Their  memories  are  sacred  be  a  separate,  eternal  quality,  add  that,  therefore, 
to  the  Shiites.  They  differ  from  the  Sunnites  the  unity  of  God  would  be  destroyed, 
in  that  they  credit  the  fire  worshippers  with  the  Mokanna,  'the  veiled,*  is  an  interesting  fig- 
possession  of  an  inspired  hook  or  revelation.  In  ure  in  the  history  of  Islam,  owing  to  his 
the  ritual  and  civil  laws  also  many  differences  appearance  in  Moore's  *Lalla  Rookh.>  This 
are  found.  They  have  a  large  collection  of  tra-  fanatic  proclaimed  himself  God  incarnate,  and 
ditions,  a  fact  often  ignored  by  acholars,  misled  taught  that  religion  consisted  in  faith,  not 
by  the  Sunnites'  claim  to  be  the  Traditionists  works.  He  sent  out  many  missionaries  and 
far  excellence.  quite  a  force  collected  under  his  banners.  At 
The  Sunnites  acknowledge  the  first  four  the  advent,  however,  of  the  (Uliph's  forces, 
caliphs  to  have  been  the  rightful  successora  of  which  were  sent  to  crush  him.  he  deserted  his 
Mohammed.  They  are  divided  into  four  ortho-  followers  and  finally  committed  suicide  to  ea- 
dox  sects  or  legal  schools,  the  first  of  which  cape  capture.  Fersim  and  Jfndiati  sources  are 
was     founded     by     Abu     Hanifa.    This     Abu  responsible  for  many  of  hie  doctrines.    He  bad 
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secret  ieQowvi  for  taaay  fiCDtnrks  alter  hw  Sndaoi,  in  that  be  Icbowb  how  to  rule  and  wait 

death.  ...     It  will  then  be  for  the  Ottoman  sultan 

Hasan   ibn-Sabah,   founder  of  the   order  of  cd  the  time  to  show  what  he  and  hia  caliphate 

the  Assassins,  is  a  figure  well  known  in  history,  are  worth.     He  will  have  to  decide  whether  he 

owing  to  hii  connection  with  the   Crusadeia.  will  throw  in  his  lot  with  e  Mahdi  of  the  old 

He  was  at  first  an  acDiennt  of  another  sect  sod  IsfauK  and  the  dreun  of  a  Moslem  millennium, 

taught  the  doctrines  of   that  sect   throughotit  or  boldly  turn   to  new  things  and  carry  dw 

Arabia  and  Persia ;  but  bavins'  ^^n  the  confi-  successorshi^  and  the  people  of  Mohammed  to 

dence  of  x  powerful  prince,  he  gained  posaessixn  join  the  civilized  world.^ 

of  a   fortress   in   Persia,     Here   he   cMistiluted  In  bringing  this  article  to  a  dose,  mention 

himself  grand-master  of  an  order  with  a  laige  must  be  made  of  Babism,  of  which  Behaism  is 

number  of  minor  oSicials,  repudiated  many  of  the  latest  development.     In   the  year   1844,   All 

the   tenets  of   tlie   sect   to   wliich   be   belonged.  Mohammed,  in  Persia,  announced  himself  as  the 

and    began    to    preach    religious    devotion    and  Bab,    or   "gate,"    that   is,    'the   sonrce   through 

political    assassinations.    His     foliowert     were  which  revelation  comes.*     As  the  inaugnrator 

many  throughout  Syria  and  Persia,  and  he  soon  of  a  new  dispensation,  he  set  about  the  refonna- 

announced  himself  as  al-Uahdi,  rcjHidiated  Uk  tion  of  men's  lives.     Many  converts  were  made 

Koran,  and  with  it  all  moral  kws.     UndoT  the  and  the  antagonism  of  their  Moslem  neighbors 

title  'Old   Man   of   the  Mountain,"   he   became  was   aroused.     Thousands   of  adherents   10   the 

a  terror  not  only  to  the   Crusader,  but  to  the  new  faith  were  slain,  and  in  1850  the  Bah  him- 

Turk   as  welL     They  were  finally   overthre>wn.  self   met   this    fete.      As   persecution   continued 

*0f  these  sects  there  are  still  scattered  remnants  many   £ed    from    Persia    and   fuially   settled   at 

in   Syria  and    India,  and  as   late  as  1866  an  Akka.     In  this  band  of  exiles  was  one  ttpoa 

English  judge  at  Bombay  had  to  decide  a  case  whom  the  Bab  had  conferred  the  title  of  Beha 

of  disputed  succession  according  to  the  law  of  Allah,  that  is,  'the  Glory  of  God.*    His  declara- 

the  Assassins.^  tion  ^at  he  was  the  manifestation  foretold  by 

There  is  a  sect  of  Mystics  in  Islam  known  the  Bab  was  accepted,  and  his  folkywers  have 
as  the  Suds.  They  are  Moslem  in  name  only,  been  styled  Beha'is.  At  his  death  in  l8p2,  his 
for  they  deny  the  necessity  of  religion,  though  son,  Abbas  EfFendi,  succeeded  htm  and  is  con- 
Ihey  admit  that  its  practice  is  useful  as  a  guide,  sidered  as  the  third  of  the  divine  messengers: 
Their  chief  doctrine  is  entirety  pantheistic  God  The  thousands  of  converts  made  by  this  new 
is  all  and  is  in  all,  consequently  there  Is  no  movement  attest  its  importance.  Its  mission- 
good,  no  evil,  only  God,  The  only  occupation  aries  have  made  converts  by  thousands.  Here, 
of  the  SuE  is  meditation,  constant  meditation;  m  the  United  States,  its  adherents  are  scattered 
for  by  this  be  is  made  ready  to  return  to  God  throughout  the  larger  cities,  and  Professor 
when  his  soul  is  released  from  captivity.  The"  Browne,  the  eminent  English  anthotity  on  Bab- 
are  divided  into  numerous  sects,  some  of  them  ism,  speaking  of  its  influence,  states  that  'the 
believing  themselves  simply  inspired  of  God,  numbM'  and  mfluenee  of  the  Babis  in  Persia  is 
others  believing  themselves  unified  with  God.  immensely  greater  than  it  was  15  years  ago, 
Their  belief,  they  claim,  has  always  been  pro-  and  the  conviction  which  I  heard  contimially 
fessed.  It  obtained  its  chief  liold  in  Persia,  expressed  this  year  in  Babi  dreles  in  Cairo, 
where  it  has  stirred  up  much  trouble.  Though  that  in  the  coarse  of  a  very  short  time  thnr 
banished  in  1797,  "the  whole  country  has  been  religion  would  reign  fraramonnt  rn  their  own 
so  undermined  l^  this  insidious  heresy  that  it  eonntry,  ...  is  senoasly  diseuBsed  by  Euro- 
can  almost  be  said  that  Persia,  throughout  its  yean  diplomatists  and  consntav  cheers.* 
whole  extent,  contains  no  real  Moslecn.*  Bibliography. — Ali,    *Short    History    of   the 

A   few   words   may   b«   added   in    regard   to  Saracens'    (1899) ;   Lane,    'Uodera    Egyptians' 

Islands  hope  of  a  Messiah,  A I -Mahdi,  "the  guided  fist  (d.  London  1836) ;  Blunt,  'Future  of  Islam* 

one."     He  is  to  come  to  restore  tie  glory  and  fi88o);      Bitrckhardt,      'Travels      in      Arabia' 

power  of  Islam,  and  has  been  foretold  by  Mo-  (iSag)  ;    Burton,    'Pilgrimage    to    A!    Madinah 

hammed,  in  many  traditions.     According  to  the  and  Meccah  (last  ed.  i8g8)  ;  Haines,  'Islam   asa 

Sunnites,  he  is  rtill  to  come;  but  the  Shiites  be-  Missionary  Religion'  (1889) ;  Hughes,  <A  Dic- 

lievc  he  has  already  appeared  in  the  person  of  tionaryof  Islam'  (1896);  Lane,  'Selections  from 

the  twelfth  Imam,  who    having  disappeared  for  the   Koran'    (1843);   Macdonatd,   'Development 

a  time,  is  to  return.     Many  have  taken  advantage  of  Muslim  Theology'    (1903)  ;  Muir,   'The  Co- 

of  Islam's  hi^w  and  have  annout>ced  themselves  rah'   (1878)  ;  Osbom,  R.  D.,  "Islam  Under  the 

as  the  promised  Mahdi.     The  one,  to  whom  at  Arabs'    fl8;6)  ;   Rodwell,    'The   Koran   Trans- 

S resent  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  turned,  is  the  lated'   (1871)  ;  Smith,  'Mohammed  and  Mohara- 

ead  of  the  brotherhood  of  a$-Sanusi,  foimded  medanism'     (1874)  ;    Stobart,    'Islam    and    lis 

by  Mohammed  ibn-Ali,  as  Samisi,  in  l8.f7.     This  Founder'    (1895)  ;   Phelps,   'Life  and   Teaching 

brothephood    advocates    reforms    of    the    most  of  Abbas  Effendi*  {1903)-    See  Ko»an. 

sweeping   character.    The    exact    letter  of  the  George  W.  Osborn, 

Koran  is  to  be  foHowed  in  all  matters.    It  is,  A<:iine    Profetsor   of    the   StMilic    Utnguages. 

generally  speaking,  closely  related  fo  the  Wah-  jy^j^   York   Utttvertity. 

habi  movement,  yet  stricter.     The  present  head,  ,,  ,           ,     .  .  -,   -\   t^     __.   ^  i-t 

who  daims  to  be  the   Mahdi.  has  established  Mohave  (roo-ha  va)  DMert.  Cabfomia,  aa 

himself  in  the  Sahara,  and  from  here  he  sends  a-id  basin  chiefly  m  San  Bernardino  County,  in 

out   his   t»iss>onarie».     He   is    collecting  arms  the  soulheast.  and  a!K>  extendi^  into  Ajimm, 

and  quietly  making  preparations  for  a  holy  war  and  iormmg  part  of  the  great  Colorado  Ueaert. 

that  is  to  tianrform  Islam.     "Sooner  or  later  The  Mohave  River  nstng  in  the   ban  BenMi- 

Europe  — in  the  first  instance  England  in  Egypt  ■Im"  Mornitains  flows  thnawh  it  for  s(^e  dis- 

and  France  in  Algeria  —  will  have  to  face  the  t»iK*^.  ™^^  '*  disappears  m  the  Mohave  bink, 

bursting  of  this  storm.    For  this  Mahdi  is  dif-  Mehava  Indians,  an  Americain  tribe  of  ih* 

ferent  from  him  of  Khartum  snd  flic  wKttiieni  Ytima  f»nily,  residing  in  Aflicna  and  Callloniia 
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in  the  region  of  the  Colorado  River.  There  are  always  patriots'.  When  the  news  of  C6ncord  anA 
upward  of  2/xio  Mohaves  reinaining,  600  of  Lexington  reached  the  inhabitants  along  the 
whom  live  on  the  Colorado  River  Reservation  in  Mohawk,  many  of  tbem  loaded  into  wagons 
Arizona.  They  arc  an  agricultural  people,  rank  all  the  grain  they  could  spare  and  sent  the 
high  physically,  and  are  expert  makers  of  precious  cargoes  over  the  rough  roads  to  Bos- 
pottery  and  baskets.  They  practise  tattooing,  ton.  When  the  British  determined  to  end  the 
and  cremate  their  dead.  war  the  Mohawk  Valley,  the  gateway  to  the 
.  West,  was  the  site  chosen.  Here  the  Tories 
MMiawk,  a  river  whose  head-waters  arc  outnumbered  the  patriots,  and  the  Indians  were 
in  the  southern  part  of  Lewis  County  in  New  the  allies  of  the  British;  but  St,  Leger's  de- 
York,  which  flows  south  to  Rome,  then  east  feat  at  Oriskany  by  men  under  Nicholas  Her- 
b^  south  with  many  curves,  to  the  Hudson  kimer,  filled  Burgoyne  with  despair  and  fired 
River,  which  it  enters  at  Cohoes,  It  is  about  the  enthusiasm  and  enlivened  the  hope  of  the 
150  miles  long,  and  is  the  largest  tributary  of  patriots. 

the  Hudson.    In  several  places  along  the  route  Two  railroads  parallel  the  river  to  Ronit 

there   arc   rapids   and   falls,   as    at   Little   Falls  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  and 

in  Herkimer  County,  Oriskany  in  Oneida  Coun-  the  West  Shore.    The  manufacturing  industries 

ty,  and  several  other  places,  all  of  which  are  of  the  valley  which  depend  largely  for  motive 

noted    for    manufactunng.      The    bed    of    this  power  upon   the   water-power   of  the   Mohawk, 

stream  was   once  much  wider  than   the  pres-  are  extensive  and  increasing. 


.™,  1™  ,t5  hSJ™  i^^™  ff  ^  J  Mohiwk.,    .    tribe    of    North    Ani.ticui 

some  pljce.  the  distances  between  the  old  ,  j,                ^,   ^    j,     N„i„„s,  named  coUeet- 

rAtl     Iv  5  "i      ?  A?  ',?Z    ^     A  l«ly  hy  Ihe  French  the  IroqnoU.  Accordins  to 

S  (Sr  „l  if.  Li     tJ    e,'     r.^^w.     ?  their  oin  tradition,  confirmed  by  those  of  other 

?ySS".  ■'hS.'?iver  «£;  ?"m    r'o'f  "">"■  '{■?."?  "S  f"  "^f  tf  TtS 

V..,^,     JS"      ■   J  ii,°      i  L'a     r   v.-  «M  hy  Tareya-wagon,  who  jnided  them  into 

iSS,    13,5?™,       .tSS.  F.S^  H?r^;  "ke  valley  of  the  MohJwk;  thence  they  passed 

r™.."  !SS  PI.-;    rl.ivSS;  ^™h.    T.J  »  ""  ft"!""  ■"''  to  the  sea;  bnt  the  valley 

ASiminasSSi^Sty^Sc'hen*^  i^sS ''fVr'S.\?S»  Ih'X^'v'e'nTa 

^dy  ta  Schenectady'counV  „d    M^h.nicj  J     'c"  „  ^    „"  il^t"'  SZi?a'n  TvSoi' 

<Sf„S     .  ,;, Tl  ?T&,„  ,1,'.    ,Il!f  .?,f^  Th"'-  dominion  extended  from  Lake Ch.mplain 

Sii  K.d£  f™  i,  .iS?.;  r;i™5.  ,i  S:  <»  *=  head-water,  of  the  Sd.qo.h.nna  and  the 

?^r,   i'lf'    I,       .^*?J„™Tfl^,   mS;  Delaware.       Renowned     above     all     the     other 

ureat  L.akes.     It  was  the  home  ot  ttic  most    _  .■  _     r      ..l  ■       1  -u     „ ■ ,1. 

warlike  tribe,  of  Indians,  the  headquarter,  of  "?'»»'  '"  *="   '^'""  """'A. '.'?>;  "l! 

tt,=  c;   .  M.,*;^^.  '^"^d  terror  wherever  they  went.     Their  forays 

the  Five  Natiotis.                   .  ,.     .  ^        ,  were  pursued  as  far  as  the  Connecticut  River, 

i,^^f.  .f  ™H^i°""'S''"''''^f^^'''*2'^'?'!!i!'  and   their  influence  prevailed   among   the   smal 

*''?,  ^^\*^';  H"^^"!  ^^S'  '"  this  part  of  .he  independent  tribes  alSiut  the  region  of  the  pres- 

United    S^tes     journeyed    along    the    country  ent  city  of  New  York.    During  the  French'^and 

through  which  flowed  the  MohawlL  Indian  war  they   supported   Sir  William  John- 

i.-ir^!!  I     .I1!""t'^.5-"'^''  ^a  Mohawk,  Goupil  was  following  him  in  his  most  perilous  expedi- 

'f'"5''L^„l"ir.^'  '?^^=Llt^"  %?S  tions.  and  aikg  him  in  the  co'ntests  of  Elke 


(q.v.)    was  martyred  at  the  place  now  called  q^^,'      ^^^    Niagara.     After    his    death    they 

Aunesvdle^   on    Uie    sotrth  _  side   of   the    river  transferred  their  attachment  to  his  family,  and 

a  little  east  of  Fonda      Sir  William  Johnson  ^^^  forced  to  flee  from  their  ancestral  home 

built  two  homes  m  this  val  ey,  one   at   Fort  »„  q.^^^,     ^j^^^  j^^j^  ^^re  assigned  them  on 

Johnson  about  one  mile  wf  t  «  Amsterdam,  ^    q      j  jy  g      Ikoqoois;  Six  Nations. 

now   the  railroad  station  of  Akin,  the  other,  ,,  .  ,    ,  _.     ,  ,    . 

Johnson  HaJ],  near  the  present  Johnstown  in  Mohegan,  mo-he'gan,  or  Monhegin  (m5n- 

Fulton  County.     Much  of  the  early  history  of  "e  g^n)   Indians,  a  tribe  of  North  American 

the  river  and  valley  as  related  to  the  whites  Indians  of  the  Algonquian  family,  who  formerly 

is    connected    with    the    rule    of    Sir    William  ''ved  on  the  Thames  River  in  Eastern  Connecti- 

johnson  and  his  power  over  the  Five  Nations,  "^t.     They   were  at  one   time   united   with  the 

The  centre  of  wealth  and  power,  in  the  valley  PequoU  and   after   the   death   of   Sassacua,  the 

before  the  war,  was  at  Johnson's   home.     At  Pequot  leader,  the  remainder  of  the  tribe  came 

Ihe   breaking  out  of  the   Revolutionary    War,  to  the  camp  of  the  Mohegan  chief.    After  the 

an  effort  was  made  by  both  parties  to  hold  pos-  death  of  King  Philip  in  i6?6,  the  Mohegan  tribe 

session  of  the  Mohawk.    The  death  of  Sir  Wil-  was  the  only  important  one  in  that  regioa  They 

liam  Johnson,  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  War,  became  scattered,  some  ]ommg  the  Brotherton 

removed  a  strong  power  from  the  council.    His  Indians  m  New  York.     The  survivors  of  thu 

sons  and  their  friends  lacked  his  humanity  and  ""Ce  are  so  mixed  with  negro  and  white  blood 

wisdom.     The   union   between   the   British   and  that  they  have  practically  lost  their  identity, 
the   Indians   resulted  in  many  terrible  scenes,  Hohilev,    mo-HS-lef,    Russia,    a    western 

iunong  others  the  massacres  of  Cherry  Creek  town  and  government.    The  town  and  capital  of 

and  Schoharie,  the  burning  of  homes,  and  the  the  government  is  on  both  banks  of  the  Dnieper, 

taking  of  many  lives  in  the  valley.     Burgoyne  8s  miles  southwest  of  Smoler  '      *"    ' 


(q.v.)    realized  the  value  of  having  possession  spacious  streets  and  a  large  octagonal  square 

of  this  valley,  and  some  of  the  important  bat-  occupied    by    the    principal    buildings,    among 

ties  .of  the    Revolution  took  place   along  the  others  the  palace  01  the  Greek  archbishop  and 

Uohawk.    There  were  many  Tories  in  the  val-  the  bazaar.    It  is  surrounded  by  ramparts  and 

ley;  but  a  large  number  of  the  settlers  were  is  fortified  by  a  citadel  on  a  o  '*"    '   '"*' 
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The  staple  mannfaclure  is  tobacco ;  and  the  trade  business  in  Loaisville,  Ky.,  and  later  in  Mobil^ 

with  Riga,  Memel,  Dantzic.  and  Odessa,  chieSy  Ala.    He  was  employed  in  various  botanical  and 

in  leather,  wax,  honey,  potash,  oil,  and  grain,  is  forestry    investigations    under    the     State    and 

very   eittensive.      Fop.    about   45,000,   many    be-  United   States   governments.      In    1884   he    was 

ing  Tews.     The  ^vemment,  bounded  north  by  appointed   botanist  of   the   Alabama    Geological 

Vitebsk,   east  by  Smolensk,   southeast  by  Orel,  Survey  and  in  1889  became  agent  of  the  forestry 

south  by  Czernigov,  and  west  by  Minsk,  is  about  division   of   the   United    States    Department    of 

210  miles  Jong  irom  north  to  south  by  112  miles  Agriculture.    He  published:  "The  Timber  Pines 

broad,  and  has  an  area  of  about  18,545  square  of  Southern  United   Stales'    (1896-7) ;    'Notes 

miles.  The  surface,  though  in  the  line  of  water-  on  the  Red  Cedar';  'Plant  Life  of  Alabama', 

shed  which  divides  Europe  into  two  great  basins,  Mohr,  one  of  the  larger  of  the  West  Atri- 

is  generally  flat,  and  sends  its  waters  chiefly  to  can  gMelles  (Gagfila  mohr},  notable  especially 

the  South  Dwina,  but  partly  also  to  the  Dnieper.  35  the  souree  of  the  "mohr-atones,"  or  bezoars. 

The  soil  is  fenile.  though  very  imperfectly  cul-  derived  from  these  animals  and  highly  esteemed 

tivated,  and  the  foresM,  chicay  of  oak  and  fir,  i,_  ^^  ^j^jj^  pf  Morocco  and  Algeria, 

cover  -extensive  tracts.  The  principal  mmeral  is  „  ,        __.    ...       ..,,-_        -       ^__ 

bog    iron   ore.      Both    trade   and    manufactures .       .  Mohs.    Pnednch,    trfid'riH    mo9.    German 

are  limited  mineralogist:    b.    Gernrodc    1774;    d.    Agordo, 

Another' Mohilev  in  the  government  of  Po-  Lombardy,  29  Sept  1839.  He  studied  at  Halle 
dolsk,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dniester,  60  and  the  tn.n.ng  academy  at  Freiberg  m  1811  he- 
rn ikT  iast-south  east  of  Kamenetz,  has  a  popula-  ^"P^  professor  of  mmeralogy  at  GraW^^  1="^ 
tinn  nf  aiwiM.  tt  nnn  i^eld  Similar  poBts  at  Freihenf  and  Vienna.  He 
tton  01  about  25,00a  ^^^^^  ^^  jj^^  inventor  of  a  new  system  of 

Mohldenke,   mfil  dSn-ke,   Chules   Edward,  classiticatioii    for   minerals,    which    regards,    in 

Amencan  EgyptdloglA:  h.  Lyck,  'East  Prussia,  the   collecting   of   species    into   higher   groups, 

10  Oct   1860.     He  was  graduated  from  Cc^um-  only    their    external    characteristics.      He    ptib- 

bw  m  1879,  and  fpomtbe  University  of  Stras-  ijshed:   'Die  Charaktere  der  Klassen,  Ordntin- 

burgini8&(.     He  has  published:  'The  Egyptian  =en,   Geschlechter   und   Arlen   oder   Charakter- 

Ongirt  of  Our  Alphabet'  (1886)  ;  *The  Trees  of  isfik     des      naturhislorischen      Mineralay stems > 

Ancient  Egypt^   (1886);  <The  New  York  Obe-  {1820);    <Grtindriss  der  Mineralogie'    {i8aa-4, 

i(sk>   (1891);  <Tbe  Tale  of  the  Two  Brothers'  in  English  1825)  ■  etc 

(1898);  'Egyptian  Oassies'    (ipoo).  Moldore,  moi'dOr  (from  the  Portuguese, 

MShler,  ineler,  Johann  Adam,  German  mada  d'ouro,  literally,  cola  of  gold),  a  gold 
Roman  Catholic  theologian:  b.  Igershcim,  coin  formerly  used  in  Portugal  (from 
WOrtemberg,  6  May  1796;  d.  Munich  12  April  1690-1722},  worth  about  $5. 
1838.  He  studied  theology  at  Tiibiugeti,  became  Moire,  mwar,  a  French  name  for  waUred 
professtrr^  there  in  1822,  and  in  183S  was  called  si]i(3.  Though  made  in  the  same  way  as  ordi- 
to_  a  chair  in  Munich.  He  was  an  able  doc-  nary  silks,  these  are  of  double  width,  and  must 
trinal  disputant  and  did  much  to  arouse_  the  ^g  of  ^  stout  subsuntial  make;  They  should 
German  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  new  vigor.  ^Iso  be  folded  in  such  a  way  that  the  air  con- 
He  wrote  'Unity  of  tlK  ^Church'  (1825);  tained  between  the  folds  should  not  be  able  to 
'Athanasiits  the  Great'  (1827)  ;< Symbolism,  or  ^acape  easily.  They  are  subjected  to  an  enor- 
Exposition  of  the  Doctrmal  pifferences  between  n,ou3  pressure,  of  from  60  to  roo  tons,  generally 
Protestants  and  Catholics'  (183a;  English  ver-  ;„  ^  hydraulic  machine,  and  the  air,  in  trying 
sion  by  Robertson),  and,_  a  reply  to  the  works  to  escape,  drives  before  it  the  small  quantity 
■  o  "•■  ,1,  °,"  against  Jus  'Symbolism,'  ^f  moisture  that  is  used,  and  hence  is  effected 
m  1834  'New  Investigations  on  the  Doctrinal  the  permanent  marking  called  watering,  which  is 
Differences  between  Catholics  and  Protestants.'  fo^  the  most  part  in  curious  waved  lines.  The 
He  was  one  of  the  great  tbedogiana  of  the  cen-  finest  kinds  of  watered  silks  are  known  as 
tmr-  Consult  the  biographies  in  German  by  „o,-„j  o„(i^„.  Woolen  fabrics  to  which  the 
Fncdnch  (1894)  and  Knqpfler  (1896).  szme  process  has  been  applied  are  called  moreen. 

Kalbocka.  mS-hSks,  The,  a  club  in  Lon-  Hoiae,  Edwin  Warren,  American  lawyer 

don,  England,  also  known  as  the  Mohawk  Club,  and  soldier:  b.  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  21   May 

which  had  a  scandalous  e:tistence  in  1711-12.  1833;  d.  Sumter,  S.  C.,  8  Dec.  1903.    At  15  he 

*The  avowed  desi^  of  their  institution  was  mis-  left  school  and  after  working  in  a  wholesale 

chief.'    Gay  mentions  in  'Trivia,'  that  the  Mo-  grocery,  studied  law.    In  1856  he  opened  a  law 

hawks  rolled  women  in  hogsheads  down  Snow-  office^     Although  opposed  to  secession,  being  a 

hill,  and  Swift  told   Stella  of  a  report  that  80  Douglas     Democrat,     and     taking     the     stump 

of  them  had  been  put  into  prison;  while  Lady  against  the  movement,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 

Wentworth,  writing  to  her  son  Lord  Stralford,  Civil  War  he  organized  a  company  at  his  own 

says,  'I  am  very  much  frightened  with  the  fyer,  expense,  and  became  its  captain.     In   1863  he 

but  much  more  with  a  gang  of  devils  that  call  was  made  major  of  the  7th  Confederate  cavalry, 

themselves   Mohocks."     A    royal    proclamation  and  near  the  close  of  the  War  was  appointed 

was  issued  against  them  18  March  171a.  colonel.    He  was  in  the  army  of  Northern  Vir- 

Mohr.  mar,   Charles  Theodor,   American  ginb  under  Gaieral  Lee,  participating  in  every 

botanist;  b.  Esslingen,  Germany,  28  Dec.  1824;  Prominent  battle.    After  the  war  he  settled  in 

d.  Asheville.  N.  C,  1901.     He  was. educated  at  Sumter   and   became   a   suroessfui    lawyer.      In 

the  Polytechnic  School  in  Stuttgart  and  in  J84S  '^??  •"=  ?;?^*'^^''  '^'"^^^  ,^"^  '"?"'"'^"?f; 

made  a  trip  to  Dutch  Guiana  In  the  interest  of  f«'  ^  ^ade  Hamptons  ticket,  and  re-elected 

botany.     He   removed  to  the   United   States   in  "•»   '87a     In   1885   he   was   presidential   elector. 

1848   and   in   the   following  year  went  to  Cali-  Mol?«.P«>il>».  American  poet;  b.  Charles- 

fornia  where  his  health  soon  became  impaired  ton,  S.  C,  23  April  1797;  d.  Charleston  13  Sept 

ind  he  returned  to  the  east  engaging  in  the  drug  1880.  Aper5onalityofmuchdi«rm,wfaoaecbacao: 
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terisstillheldin  tovinf!  memorT-fayall  who  knew  Arizona.     Th^  are  oieBa^dweders,  their  •eren 

her.     Her  poetical   gifts   were   early   evidenced  villageSj  chief  of  whidi  are  Walpi  and  Oraibi, 

and  her  contributions  to  the  press  of  her  day  being  situated  upon  three  nuEsas  riiihcult  oi  ac- 

were  many.     Her  hymn  book,   wfitten   for  the  cess,  several  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  deKct 

Charleston    Beth    Elohin    Congregation,    is   still  lands    around.      The   inhabitants    of   the   small 

utilized,  and  was  a  pioneer  in  its  held.    Despite  village  of  Hano  are  of  Tanoan  itock,  and  apak 

her  blindness  in  lier  later  years,  she  continned  to  a  diSerent  Language,  being  descendants  of  refu- 

write  poems,  and  her  hcmie  was  a  place  of  pil-  gees   from   the   Rio   Grande  who  migrated   in 

grimage  to  a  host  of  admirers,  1680  at  the  tirac  of  the  Poeblo  rebellion.    The 

Moissan.   Henri,   French   chemist-   b.   Paris  Moki  are  of  an  industrious  and  provident  nature. 

28  Sept    1852-   d    20  Feb    1007      He  was  edu-  successful    cultivators,    keeping   their    granaries 

cated    at   the    Museum   of   Natural    History   in  ^'w^y*  "=','  stocked  with  agncultural  produce; 

Paris,  and  at   the  School  of  Pharmacy;   taught  ^^y  "^  »'so  "°^'^  M."^!^^   manuIaCTurei   of 

in    the    Higher    School    of    Pharmacy    1&79S3,  POttery,    baskets,    and    blankets,    and    for   their 

and   then    (1886)    became  its  professor  of  tox-  wood-carving.      They   number   about    IJOO   and 

icology.    He  isolated  and  liquefied  fluorine,  thus  a'*  descendants  of  tribes  who  accordmg  to  the 

winning  in  188?  ihe  Lacaze  prize  from  the  Acad-  «:'>',"lcnce    of    the    rums   scattered    wound    have 

eray  of  Sciences;   was  transferred  to  the  chair  inhabited    the    region    for_  severa     aeaeraUoDS. 

of  mineral  chemistry  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  J^^heir   traditional   ceremoniaU   include   the   now 

in  1889;  and  there  won  great  fame  by  his  im^  widely-known    «snake    dance."    which    is    per- 

portant  experiments  and  achievements  with  the  formed    with   live    rattksiakw   carried   m   the 

electric  furnace.     In  1892  he  made  the  manu-  ^'^H,"''    ^^^    "wmter    solstice,»    and    the    "new 

facture  of  acetylene    simple   and   commercially  "^e. 

profitable  by  his  discovery  that  if  carbon  and  Hola,  Pietro  Francesco,  Italian  painter:  h, 
lime  be  fused  in  the  electric  furnace  pure  cal-  Coldre,  near  Corno,  i6ia;  d.  Rome  13  May  [666, 
dum  will  be  farmed,  which  makes  the  liberation  At  an  oarl^  age  hs  went  to  Hioase,  where  he 
of  acetylene  an  easy  matler.  Much  more  spec-  studied  pamting  under  Proepero  d'Orji  «nd 
tacular  was  his  formation  of  diamonds  in  1893;  Giuseppe  Caraliere  d'Aipino.  He  afterward 
iron  was  melted  in  the  elearic  furnace  and  sal-  painted  at  Veniee,  Milan,  and  Bologna,  in  which 
urated  with  carbon;  the  furnace  st  a  tempera-  last  city  be  adopted  the  stT^  of  the  local 
ture  of  moie  than  4000°C.  <that  is,  more  than  painters,  especiaUy  Albani.  Uis  laadsc^>cj  are 
7300'  F.)  was  plunged  into  cold  water;  the  of  special  excellence.  The  English  National 
resulting  ingot  was  attacked  with  hot  aqua  Gallerj-  possesses  his  'St.  John  Preadiing  in 
regia ;  (he  iron  was  thus  dissolved  and  diamonds  the  Wilderness,'  and  'The  Repose  of  the  Holy 
were  disclosed.  In  1906  he  received  the  Nobct  Family  in  the  Flight  inio  Egypt.*  In  the  Ra- 
priie  in  chemistry.  Moissan  wrote  *L*Isole-  yenna  chapel  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  at  Rome 
ment  de  F1uor>  (1886)  ;  'R^rodaction  du  Dia-  is  his  'Peter  in  Prison'  and  in  fresco  <The  Re- 
manf  (1893);  'Etude  complete  des  Ca.rbone8  turn  of  Peter  to  Rome.'  He  also  painted  the 
amorphea  et  dee  Graphites'  ^1898).  'History  of  Joseph'  in' the  Quirinal  Palace. 
K<^tu».  See  RArerJUi.  Othersof  his  works  are  tobe  seenin  the  Lonvre, 
_,.,..  ,,,,-.  .  .  •  the  Pinakothek  at  Munich,  and  the  Dresden 
Motoddasi.  m6ka-da-ae,  Arabian  geog-  Gallery.  He  was  one  of  the  followera  of  Anni- 
rapherib.  Jerusalem  046-  His  name  is  derived  ^ale  dracci,  whose  manner  he  reproduced  with 
frcmi  hia  birth-place  and  signifies  merely  "of  ^^^^  ^^d  dexterity,  but  he  was  lacking  in 
Jerusalem.'  He  was  well  educated  and  after  imaginative  depth,  while  his  indebtedness  to 
a  pilgrmiage  to  Mecca  m  90S,  devoted  himself  Albani  and  Guercino  is  too  evident, 
to  travel.  His  critical  sense  makes  his  work  c_  c 
the  most  trustworthy  by  any  Mohammedan  geog*  MoIaB»eB,  See  sugar. 
rapher.  Two  editions  of  it  were  published  m  Molay,  Jacqnea  Bernard  de,  zWik  hSr-nar 
his  life-time;  it  was  edited  by  De  Goeje  in  demo-la,  French  knight-templar,  last  master 
1877 ;  and  the  part  relating  to  Syria  and  Pales-  of  that  Order:  b.  Burgundy  about  1243;  d. 
tine  appeared  in  an  English  version  by  Lc  Paris  1 1  March  1314.  He  entered  the  Order  of 
Strange  in  1886.  Consult  Lc  Strange,  'Pales-  the  Templars  in  1265,  and  became  its  grand 
tine  Under  the  Moslems'  (iSgoJ.  master  in  1298.  In  1306,  while  he  was  in  Cyprus 
Mokanna,  m6-kan'na,  Al  (Hakim-mn-  busied  about  raising  new  troops  against  the 
Allah),  styled  the  "VeH'ed  Prophet,"  Moham-  Saracens,  he  was  summoned  to  France  by  Pope 
medan  impostor  of  the  8th  century.  He  hid  his  Clement  V.  Philip  the  Fair,  fearing,  it  b  al- 
face  under  a  veil,  a  proceeding  which  his  (ol-  leged,  the  power  ot  the  Order  in  France,  seized 
lowers  ascribed  to  the  splendor  of  his  counte-  Molay  and  all  the  knights  then  resident  in 
nance.  He  attributed  to  himself  divine  powers,  France,  after  receiving  them  with  the  greatest 
and  is  said,  by  means  of  his  chemical  and  other  kindness;  charged  the  Order  with  heresy,  fried 
loiowiedge,  to  have  perfonned  apparent  wonders,  them  before  a  packed  court;  and  found  them 
He  gained  many  followers,  so  that  at  la,st  the  guilty.  Molay  was  imprisoned  and  terribly  ill- 
Caliph  Mahdi  was  compelled  to  send  an  armed  used  for  more  than  five  years,  and  then  was 
force  against  him.  He  retired  to  a  fortress  in  burned  at  the  stake.  The  guilt  ot  the  Templars 
Transoxiana.  where  he  first  poisoned  his  sol-  is  still  a  disjjuted  historical  question.  Consult 
diers,  and  then  burned  himself.  His  followers  Prutz,  'Entwicklung  und  Untergang  des  Tern- 
continued   to   pay   him   divine   honors   after   his  pelherrenordens'    (1888). 

death.     He    is    the    hero    of   Moore's    'Veiled  Moldau,    mol'dow,    a    livcr    of    Bohemia, 

Prophet    of    Khorassan'    in    the    first    part    of  „hich  rises  in  the  Schwariberg,  on  the  frontiers 

'Lalla    Rookh'     (1817).  at  Bavaria,  flows   first  southeast  to  Rosenhurft. 

Hoki,  molce,  or  Hopi,  a  Pueblo  tribe  of  where  it  turns  almost  due  north,  and  continuing 

Indians    inhabiting    north    central  that    direction,    in   a    circuitous    course,   petse* 
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Bndweis.  After  recemn;  several  tribntaries,  it  and  sfaovel-likc,  the  sknll  provided  with  an 
traverses  the  town  of  Prague,  and  after  turn-  auditory  bulla  and  a  zygomatic  arch,  and  numer- 
ing  due  east,  joins  the  Elbe  on  the  left,  17  miles  Oiis  other  characters.  The  modei^te  number  o{ 
north  of  Pragoe.  Its  whole  course  is  about  species,  belonging  to  11  genera,  are  found  only 
330  miles.  It  b^ns  to  be  navigable  at  Rosen-  in  the  temperate  portions  of  the  Northern  hem- 
burg,  where  its  north  course  commences,  but  inhere.  Three  spedes,  the  common  mole 
at  first  only  for  shallow  barges.  Below  Prague  (_Scaloft  oganficiu) ,  the  faairj-tailed  mok 
it  floats  vessels  of  60  tons.  It  abounds  with  fish.  {Parasealops  brev-m)  and  the  star-nosed 
MoMavia.  mol-da'vi-^,  Rumania,  a  north-  mole  (Co«rfj;«™  cmteta)  occur  in  the  Easteni 
em  division  of  the  kingaom  since  1861,  when  "n''<4  States.  A  fourth  genus  (Seapanus), 
the  union  of  the  former  principalities  of  Wal-  S"*"  '■"  '^Tl'^-i'  confined  to  tiie  Pacific  coast 
Uchia  and  Moldavia  as  the  Principality  of  Ru-  ^i.'?™''  ?  *5'  smallest  and  1.  also  distin- 
mania  was  proclaimed.  See  Rumania.  guished  by  lU  densely  haiiy  tail  and  nomer- 
.-.,«.  ■..,,-  ,  ^  ■  on*  teeth.  It  is  not  common  and  is  found 
Holdittg,  or  Monldmc,  (l)  m  carpentry,  chiefly  in  mountains  and  about  evergreen  forests. 
B  method  of  omamentatJon  by  grooved  or  swell-  The  star-nosed  mole  is  known  at  once  by  the 
tug  bands,  or  forms  foUowmg  the  Ime  of  the  rosette  of  fleshy  processes  on  the  snout,  and  its 
objMi.  There  are  numerous  vaneties,  as  the  larger  size;  both  it  and  the  common  mole  are 
bead,  the  astragal,  the  cavetto,  the  echinus,  abundant  in  cultivated  lands  and  pastures,  tlie 
the  aiet,  the  fascia,  the  ovolo,  the  ogee,  the  cyma,  fonner  preferring  moist,  the  latter  dry  lands, 
die  recu  or  reversa,  the  quirk,  the  bolection,  etc.  Their  habits  differ  only  in  details.  Moles  arc 
(2)  In  mming,  the  ore  found  on  the  top  of  eminenUy  fossorial— a  mode  of  life  for  which 
veins  nwr  the  surface  of  the  ground.  (3)  ^  they  are  by  stmcture  peculiarly  adapted.  They 
ahipbuildin^  giving  the  correct  outline  and  depth  construct  undergiwuid  nests  lined  with  soft 
to  sta^s  timbers,  etc.;  it  u  one  part  of  the  grasses,  from  which  several  passages  run  off  in 
operation  of  fommig  (4).  In  architecture,  a  different  directions,  and  by  branching  become 
term  applied  to  all  the  varieties  of  outline  or  finaUy  divided  into  a  network  of  burrows  which 
contonr  given  to  the  angles  of  the  various  <]aiiy  enUrges  as  the  animal  searches  for  the 
subordinate  parts  and  features  of  buddings,  earthworms  iind  insects  on  which  it  almost  ex- 
whether  projections  or  cavitKS,  such  as  cornices,  clnsively  feeds.  They  seldom  come  to  the  sur- 
capitals,  basei  door  or  window  jambs  and  f^a  except  just  at  noon— a  habit  which  haa 
heads,  eta  TWe  are  eight  sorts  of  regular  b^en  repeatedly  observed  but  never  explained. 
rJt°^V.r?^^±' T^  ^r'tT',f:  ^.TJ  The  young  are  .born  in_  the  nest  and  some  species 


Ute  cavetto,  the  torus,  the  astragal,  the  t 


and  the  fiUeL    See  also  A>chitectubi.  j,,^^  a,e  cornm^  mole  shuns  w^ter  while  the 


raise  two  broods.    Notwithstanding  its  scientific 


HoU,  Lonia  HaMiieu,  loo-S  mat-tC-i  star-nosed  mole  shows  a  decided  predilection 
mfi-li,  French  statesman;  b.  Paris  1584;  d.  for  its  vicinity  and  is  an  expert  swimmer.  Con- 
there  3  Jan.  1656.  His  integrity  and  fearlessness  suit  Stone  and  Cram,  'American  Animals' 
often  resisted  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  des-  (19OJ). 

potic  Richelieu ;  and  under  the  no  less  ambitious  «„i_  .  i„„„  „:„  ,  i,.=,i„.,..._  i,  -1.  1 
hat  less  vigorous  Mawrin,  he  acquired  the  „„"*i^  *>"*i^'^„*'^„^"?,^"r  i'."tL^ 
esteem  of  all  parties.  In  1641  he  was  appointed  S^^^fT..^  «?^^-i?«f™nr^  T^,n  ^ 
Gnt  president  of  the  Parliament  thtt^^  the  *?  " '^I?'*^*  "L"  "^  I  A  ■«  .  ,h  n,w  ^ 
influefice  of  Richelieu,  whom  he  had  opposed  in  5'«f  ^y  »«  *^P  M„f*"*Vf,^  '^li^H^t^^ 
the  process  against  the  Marshal  de  MariUac  ,^*'L'*"'^/H'^'*t*^i?«  1^^  ilT:^,^^h^ 
The  disturbances  of  the  Fronde  soon  after  com-  \9  ''«*"'*  "l"!"*  ™*'''»  ^"<'  connects  with  a 
menced.  In  this  contest  of  factions  MoW  de-  ^'"«  "'  ferry-boats, 
fended  with  e<^ual  prudence  and  sagacity  the  Hole,  See  N^vus, 
interests  of  justice  and  freedom,  as  well  as  those  •■.*,.,_  ™w  ■  - 
of  the  court ;  and  when  Paris  became  the  theatre  .  Mol«  Crkkeb  This  inaeet  ■>  most  appro- 
of  tumults,  conducted  himself  with  so  much  priately  named,  for  it  combmes  the  character- 
firmness  and  dignity  that  his  bitterest  enemies  ;»tics  of  the  cnckets  ^Gryllida),  to  whose  family 
could  not  withhold  from  him  their  approbation;  it  belongs,  with  some  of  ^e  habits  and  special 
and  even  Cbnd*  and  Cardinal  De  Reti  were  adsptatiMS  of  the  molei  The  mole-crickets  dig 
forced  to  esteem  him.  although  his  unshaken  winding  burrows  m  the  loose  soU  on  ^e  bordera 
rectitude  and  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  °*  P"""^  »"a  ditches,  raising  ndgea  like  nunia- 
nation  and  the  safety  of  the  throne  frequently  ture  mole-hills  In  their  subterranean  wander- 
frustrated  their  designs.  He  was  more  than  once  '"fP  "?,ey  ="*  tl-e  roots  of  plants  upon  which, 
threatened  with  personal  violence  by  the  furious  a»  well  as  upon  earthworms  and  larva:,  they 
partisans  of  the  Fronde,  whom  he  overawed  *eed.  A  Porto  Rican  qwc.es  (see  Chanqa) 
ty  his  inflexible  dignity.  In  the  memoirs  of  De  does  serious  damage  to  crops  The  European 
Retj  and  other  records  of  the  time  of  the  mole-cricket  lays  several  hundred  eggs  w  an 
regency  of  Anne  of  Austria  and  Mazarin,  Mold's  underground  chamber  where  they  are  guarde^J 
happy  influence  in  the  troubled  state  is  every-  by  the  female,  though  many  of  the  young  ate 
where  perceptible.  His  <Meffloirs,'  bearing  on  1?*^,  devoured  by  the  male,  Probably  ours  haift 
the  stirring  events  in  which  he  acted  so  great  s'^'lar  ^ab'ts.  The  species  oa:urrmg  in  t  -e 
a  part,  were  published  in  1855.  eastern  United   States  are  Gryllotalpa  borea'ts 

„  ,  11    ■         .■  ,      t  and   G.   longipennts.     They  may  be   rect^nizvl 

.v  ¥°'*;  %  f^^"   insectivorous   rnammal   of  ,,     (heir  large  brown  bodies  with  a  velvet-like 

the  family  r<iJ^id<r.    They  are  related  to  the  still  eov^Hng  of  fine,  close  hair,  short  wing  cove-i, 

smaller    shrews     (Soricidar},    from    which    the  and   fossorial   front   legs,  not   unlike   Sie  gr-rt 

typical   species  may  be  distinguished  by  having  „_,  of  -  inole 
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Holecolar  TlieoiTt     in  physics  and  chem-  nature  of  molecules  has  yet  been  proposed,  which 

istry,  the  theory  which  teaches  that  matter,  how-  demonstrably  explains  everything  that  is  know* 

ever  homogeneous  it  may  appear  to  be,  is  in  about  matter.     The  chemist  and  the  physicist 

reality   a   heterogeneous   aggregate   of   ultrami-  have  worked  along  lines  that  are  widely  di6Fer- 

croscopic  particles  called  'molecules.'   In  a  crude  ent,    the    chemist   investigating   the   phenomena 

form   this   idea   was   entertained  and   defended,  that   are  observed   when  two   or   more  definite 

even  before  the  Christian  era,  by  certain  of  the  substances  combine  so  as  to  produce  one  or  more 

^ilosopheis  of  Greece  and  Rome,  among  whom  new  substances,  while  the  physicist  has  confined 

Democritus   and    Lucretius   may   be    espedally  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  mechanical,  thermal, 

mentioned.   The  writings  of  these  ancient  author-  electrical    and    magnetic    phenomena    that    are 

ities  are  of  great  interest  to  the  historian,  and  observed  in  connection  with  definite  substance* 

«re  highly  creditable  when  allowance  is  made  whose  chemical  constituiion  remains  unchanged. 

for  the  state  of  science  at  the  time  they  were  It  is  small  cause  for  wonder  (or  for  criticism), 

produced;  but  they  are  of  necessity  too  general  that  identical  conceptions  of  the  structure  of  a 

and  too  nebulous  to  be  of  practical  value  to  the  inolecule  have  not  resulted  from  investigations 

modern  physicist,  who  demands  that  every  theory  of  such  a  widely  different  character;  aitd  there 

shall  be  tested  by  a  critical  comparison  of  its  is,  thus  far,  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the 

necessary   consequences   with   the   facts   of   ob-  chemical  and  physical  conceptions  of  a  molecule 

sanation.  will   draw  nearer  together   when   further  study 

The   molecular   theory   in   its   present    form  has  been  given   to   solutions,   to  electrolysis,  to 

may  be  said  to  be  a  development  of  Uie  iQth  the .  thermodynamics  of  chemical  changes,  and 

century;    for    although    the    celebrated    Swiss  to  other  similar  subjects  whose  discussion  in- 

mathematician  Daniel  Bemouilli  had  suggested,  volves  the  consideration  of  changes  which  are 

in  the  17th  century,  that  gases  consist  of  little  partly  chemical  and  partly  physical.     There  ia 

molecules   moving    freely  about  among  them-  much    evidence,    already,    to    indicate   that   the 

selves,  and  that  gaseous  pressure  is  due  to  the  *afiinity'  that  chemical  substances  have  for  one 

collisions  of  these  molecules  with  the  walls  of  another  is  of  an  electrical  character;  and  when 

the     containmg    vessel,    and     although    other  the    physicist    has   arrived   at  a  more   definite 

thinkers  had  made  analogous  stiggestiona  which  knowledge '  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  electricity, 

bdped   to   prepare    the   way    for   the    modem  it   is    possible    (and   even   probable)    that   titis 

theory,   it  was  the  work  of  John   Daiton,  in  knowledge  will  go  far  to  clear  u^  the  mysteries 

chemistry,   which   gave  the  first   great   impetus  of  chemical   affinity,   and   consolidate   chemistry 

to  the  molecular  theory,  by  making  it,  in  some  atid  physics  into  a  single  science: 

form  or  other,  almost   a  necessity  of  thought  '       It    has    been    abundantly    proven  '  that    the 

Dalton   showed    (1805)    that    when   substances  'atom*  of  the  chemist  and  the  "molecule'  at 

combine  chemically,  they  do  so  in  certain  defi-  the  physicist  are  (in  general)  different  things; 

nite   proportions;    and    he    concluded    that    the  a  molecule  being  a  system  formed  by  the  union 

facts. of   this   sort  which   he   amassed   could  be  of   a  definite  number  of  atoms,  combined  in  a 

best  explained  by  assuming  that  matter  consists  definite  way.     The  molecules  of  a  given  sub- 

of  exceedingly  minute  particles,  or  "atoms,'  each  stance  are  the  smallest  parts  into  which  that 

of  which  has  a  definite  weight,  and  that  when  substance  can  be  conceived  to  be  divided,  with- 

bodies  combine   chemically,  their  atoms   come  out  changing  its  chemical  character;  while  the 

together  in  pairs,  or  in  threes,  or  fours,  or  in  atoma  are  tTie  proximate  constituents  through 

some  other  manner,  according  to  the  compound  whose  immediate  combination  the  molecule  is 

formed.    (See  Atomic  Theory.)    It  was  shortly  formed.     (The  word  ■proifiinate''  is  employed 

afterward  observed  that   when  gases  combine,  here,  because  the  modern  school  of  physicists 

they  do  so  in  accordance  with  certain   simple  to  which  Professor  J.  J.  Thomson  belongs  have 

volimietric  laws.    One  volume  of  hydrogen,  for  sought  to  show  that  the  atoms  are  composed  of 

example,  combines  with  one  volume  of  chlorine,  stdl  more  minute  bodies  called  "electrons,"  which 

to  form  two  volumes  of  hydroeUorio  acid  gas ;  may  be  regarded  as  the  ultimate  constituents 

and  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  combine  with  one  both  of  the  atom  and  of  the  molecule.)     The 

volume  of  oxygen  to  form  approximately  two  molecules  of  most  of  the .  substances  that  arc 

volumes  of  steam-gas.     To  bring  facts   of  this  considered  in  inorganic  chemistry  are  compara- 

•ort  into  harmony  with  Dalton's  theory,  it  was  lively   simple   in    structure.      Hydrochloric   acid 

suggested  by  AvogadrO  in  i8ii,  and  independ-  gas,    for    example,    is    composed    of    molecules 

ently  by  Ampire  in   i8r3,  that  all   gases,  when  which  each  contain  one  atom  of  hydrogen  com- 

under  the  same  conditions  of  temperature  and  bined  with  one  atom  of  chlorine,  as  indicated 

pressure,  contain  the  same  number  of  molecules  by  tlie  formula  HCl ;  and  water   (at  least  in  the 

per   unit  of  volume.     With  these  tangible   evi-  form   of  sleam-gas)    is   composed   of   molecules 

dences  of  the  molecular  structure  of  matter  as  which  each   contain  one  atom  of  oxygen  com- 

an  incentive,  physicists  and  chemists  set  thttn*  bined  with  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  as  indicated 

selves  the  task  of  testing,  in  all  conceivable  ways,  by    the    formula    H:0.    In    organic    chemistry 

the  consequences  of  sudi  a  theory;  and  in  the  molecules ' occur  which  apparently  contain  hun- 

course  of  a  century  of  experimental  and  mathe-  dreds  of  constituent  atoms,  and  the  comiiara- 

tnatical  study,  no  fact  has  been  discovered  which  tive  stability  of  such  systems  is  hard  to  under- 

tends  to  controvert  the  fundamental  doctrine  that  stand,  on  any  hypothesis.    The  chemical  elements 

matter  has  a  molecular  structure.     The  molecu-  consist  of  molecules,   just  as   compound  l)odies 

lar  theory,  in  some  form,  is  therefore  confidendy  do;  but  in  any  given  element  the  constituent 

believed  to  be  true  by  practically  all  physicists  atoms  are  believed  to  he  all  alike. 
and   chemists.     The   observations    which   have  In  the  molecular  theorv  as  entertained  hy  the 

been  made,  and  which  must  be  harmonized  and  physicist,  the  molecules  or  a  body  are  commonly 

explained  by  the  molecular  theory,  are  so  rumer-  considered  as  fmall  material  .systems  which  do 

ous  and  so  varied,  however,  that  no  single  set  not  exert  any  chemical  affinity  for  one  anilher, 

of   mutually    consistent   hypotheses    about    the  but  which  may  act  upon  one  another  by  any  ol 
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the  so-called  ^phybical  forees,*  such  ka  gnvita-  die  collisions  affect  both  tbe  rotative  anJ  ibe 
tion,  electric  and  magnetic  attraction  and  le-  traaslatoi?  -mlocitieE  of  the  colliding  molecules. 
■  puUioii,  and  elastic  pressore  due  to  collision  or  A  system  composed  o£  a  practically  infinite 
impact  Tliey  are  also  ctmsidered,  usually,  to  number. of  bodies  of  this  tort  will  have  certain 
possess  inertia,  end  to  be  subject,  in  general,  prcpetties '  which  are  considered  in  the  article 
to  the  same  laws  of  motion  as  apply  to  the-larger  Gasbs,'  Kikeitc  Tkeobv  or,  and  shown  to  be 
bodies  of  our  famiiwr  experience.  (See  Me-  iii  general  agreement  with  the  propertiesof- the 
CBANics.)  In  the  "electron  iheary,^  to  be  sob-  actual  gases  of  nature.  The  molecules  of  a.  gas 
sequently  mentioned,  very  diSercdt  laws  o£  ondoWbtedly  atttSct  one  another  under  ordinary 
motion  are  assumed;  but  the  electron  theory,  '  cireumetances;  biit  it  is  assumed  that  they  are 
aldtough  very  promising,  is  not  yet  thoroufthly  so  far  apart  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 
tested,  and  is  likely  to  be  profoundly  modtfied  that  the  attractive  fcrcea  that  exist  do  not  have 
in  many  respects  before  it  receives  general  ac-  any  great  effect  upon  the  motions  of  the  system 
ceptancc,  and  hence  the  older  doctrines  whh  as  a  whole.  The  path  of  a  molecuk  of  gas,  be- 
respect  to  molecules  will  be  first  considered,  and  twtien  two  successive' collisions,  is  called  the 
the  mote  important  features  of  the  newer  and  '  ^ffe*  path*  of  tbe  molecule,  and  is  believed  ito 
less  developed  theory  wiU  be  given -lafterwurd.  be  s^ibly  straight,  owing  to  the  high  velocities 
One  of  the  most  fundamental  assuuiptions  of  that  The  molecules  of  a  gas  h^ve  on  the  average, 
tbe  molecntar  theory  in  its  usual  form'  is  that  '  and  the  (assumed)'  fact  that  the  attractive  forces 
the  molecules  of  any  one  chemical  substance  ate  arb'  unitttportuit  at  distances  comparable  in 
identically  alike  in.  all  f  espetts.  This  pCMnt  was  magnitude  with  the  mean  "free  path.".  It  amy  be 
tested  by  Graham,  in  the  case  of  hydrogen,,  by  -*hown  by  the  methods  of  the  kinetic  theory  of 
passing  the  gas  through  a-  series  of  porous  'gases- that  the  average  velocity  of  a.  hydrogen 
partiticHis,  and  comparing '  the  final  byi&ogen,  molecule,  aX  atmospheric  pressnre  and  >t  the 
as  it  issued  fnwn  the  last  partition,  with  tlie  freezing  point  of  water,  is  about  5i57i  ^eet  per 
'Original  gas.  No  differehce  could  be  observed,  aectmd.  The  average  velooities  of  several,  other 
and'hence  it  was  conchidej  that  hydrogen,  at  familiar  gases,  under  the  same  conditions,  are 
least,  is  not  a  mixture,  of  dissimilar  particles;  as  foH«>WS:'Oxyg«i,  1,394  feat  per  second;  nitro- 
becauGe  it  is  known  that  a  nftxture  of  different  '  geii,  1^88;  cartxsn  monoxid,  i,4Qi  ;  osrbon 
gases,  whose  molecules  are  drfierent  in  size,  '  dioxid,  I;i69.  Claosius  deduced,  from  the  kineUc 
can  be  partially  separated  by  a' diffusion  process  theory  of  gases,  a  formula  giving  the  mean 
of  this  kind.  Stas,  the  great'  Belgian  chemist,  free  pttth  oif  a  gas  in  terms  of  the  temperature 
intestigated  this  question  by  determining  tbe  of  the  gu;  Its  density  at  32°  F.  and  imder-a 
atomic  weight'of  a  givetl  etemcnt  as  prepared  pressure  of  onfi  atmosphere,  and  its  ^coefficient 
in  different  ways,  and  from- different  source^;  of '  visbosity."  (See- VisCDslIv.)  With  tbe  ex- 
'and  he  found  that  the  testtlts  obtained  under  perimenttrl  data  that  have  been  obtained  for 
these  varying  conditions  were  indistingaishabic  '  th«  coefficients  of  viscosity  of  the  imore  faifiiliar 
'from  one  another,  even  when  his  work  was  so  gases,  the  following  valSes  of  the  average  free 
accurate  dlat  a  variation  in  ^e  atomic  weight  af  'paths  of  tbe '  molecules  of  these  gases  are  ob- 
the  hundredth  pare  of  one  per  oent  could  hardly  taitied  from  the  formula  in  question,. the  unit  in 
eacape  detection.  It  cannot  be  considered  to  -each  case  being  the  ten-millionth  part  of  an 
be  prt>ved,  however,' that  the  molecules  of  any  inch,  and  the  gas  being  supposed  to  be  ex- 
one  eabstance  are  alike  in  every  Vay,  in  the  :  posed 'to  a  pressure  of  one  atnnsphere,  and  a 
sense  that  a  hundred'slandard  machine  screws  temperature  of  32°  F.:  Hydrogen,  67;  nitro- 
are  alike,  for  the  questionhas  not  yet  been  gen,  36;  oxygen,  38;  carbOn  monoxid,  36; 
tt^ted  exhaasttvely- enough.  Graham's  method  csTbom  dioxid,  35.  .If  the  average  epved  of 
and  Stas'  .method  famish  evidence  tO'  which  translation  oi  a  gaseous,  molecule,  in  indies 
proper  weight  should  be  given,  but  they  cannot  per  second,  be  divided  by  the  length  of  the 
be  sdid  te  be  conclusive.  Ne4lher  can  we  admit  average  free  path  in  inches,  the  quotient  is  the 
the  evidence  of  the  spectroscope  to  be  conclusive,  number  «f '  collisions  lliat  the  molecule  cx- 
■  although  it  ,indic*(es  that  the  intemal  viboa-  periences,  on  an  average,  per  second,  In. this 
tibrts  of  a  molectde  of  hydrogen  (for  example)  way  it  may  be  shown  that  in  hydrogen  at 
ate  performed  With  the  same  rapidity,  Whether  the  densiir  and  temperature  given  above,  each 
the  liydrogen  is  obtained 'from  water,  or  from  mokcnle  experiences,  on  an  average,  iO,iHo 
organic  bodies,  or  from  the  gases  that  are  million  collisions  -with  its  neighbors  per  second, 
occluded  by  meteorites,  and  brought  to  us  from  The  corresponding  numbers  of  collisions. for  the 
the  depths  bi  space.  The  identity  of  nioleculcs  other  gass  (in  millions  per  second)  are  as  fol- 
of  the  same  subatance  Is  nevertheless  s  fiinda-  lovre:  Nitrogen,  Sfaj;  oxygen,  4,410;  carbon 
mental  assumption  of  the  usual  molecular  theory,  monoxid,  S»oi4;  carbon  dioxid,  5,741.  The 
and  it  will  be  assumed  in  the  present  artide,  length  of  the  free  path  of  a  given  gas  is  in- 
All  matter  mij  be  cfassilied,  for  present  pur-  creased^  when  tbe  density  of  the  gas  is  dimin- 
poses,  as  (i>  gaseoUs,  (2)  liquid,  or  (3)  solid,  ished,.  m  the  exact  inverse  ratio  of  the  change 
(See  Matter.)  Gaaes  afe  assumed  to  consist  in  density.  In  an  e'xhansted  tube  containing 
of  molecules  which  ate  distribuled  through  the  -hydrogen,  for  example,  at  a  density  one  one- 
Space  occupied  by  the  gas  in  such  a  manner  that  millionth  of  the  density  assumed  above,  the 
the  average  distance  from  one  moleaUe  to  the  mean  free  path  of  the  molecules  would  be  a 
next  one  is  large  in  comparison  with  the  diam-  milHon  times  as  great  as  the  value  given  for 
eter  of  any  one  molecule.  The  molecules  are  hydrogen  at  the  normal  density ;— that  is,  tbe 
all  believed  to  be  in  rapid  motion,  so  that  from  free  path  at  this  panicniar  exhaustion  would  be 
time  to  time  ihey  collide  with  one  another;  and  6.7  inches,  so  &at  the  molecules  would ■  travel, 
when  a  collision  occurs,  it  is  believed  that  the  on  an  average,  over  six  inches  between  suc- 
molecules  that  come  together  rebound  again  as  cessive  collisions.  As  the  kinetic  theory,  of 
if  they  were  perfectly  elastic  bodies.  They  have  gases  assumes  that  the  molecules  collide  with 
DMtions  of  rotation  as  Well  as  of  translation,  and  one  another  after  traveling  dMtancea  that  are 
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ne^jigible  in  i:oniparison  with  the  dimensknis  evident  that  nrfien  «  molecule,  in  the  coutk  ot 
of  the  whole  mass  of  gas  under  consideration,  its  its  wanderinKa,  comes  to  the  surface,  the  pos- 
coDClusions,  when  applied  to  gaseous  masses  sibility  of  its  escape  frcjn  the  liquid  depnids 
in  which  this  condition  is  not  fulfilled,  must  be  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  vertical  component 
recetVEd  with  propter  caution.  Clausius'  iormula,  ol  its  velocity.  If  this  vertical  component  is 
for  example,  13  itaelf  doubtful  when  applied  to  sufficient  to  carry  the  molecule  beyond  the  range 
the  extreme  case  in  which  the  density  of  the  of  sensible  attraction  of  tte  liquid,  the  molecule 
hydrogen  is  only  a  millionth  of  the  normal  value,  will  pAse  away  indefinitely  into  the  space  above. 
It  IS  certain,  however,  that  the  free  piths  ot  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  vertical  component 
gas  molecules  at  such  high  exhaustions  are  to  be  of  its  velocity  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  the  inoie- 
■measured  m  inches,  and  it  is  also  certain  that  cule  beyond  the  range  of  sensible  attraction  of 
the  pressure  is  not  necessarily  equal  in  all  di-  the  liquid,  it  will  rise  into  the  vacuous  qtace 
reclions  in  vacua  of  this  degree  of  perfection,  only  a  short  distance,  its  upward  velocity  grow- 
since  It  IS  lo-  means  of  the  incessant  collisions  ing  less  and  less,  under  the  influence  of  tiie 
that  this  equality  of  pressure  ia  brought  about  downward  attractive  forces,  until  it  vanishes 
at  ordinan/  densities.  For  these  reasons  (among  aitogether ;  after  which  the  molecule  will  begin 
others)  Sir  William  Crookes  considered  that  to  Su  back,  and  it  will  finally  plunge  into  the 
highly  attenuated  gases,  in  which  the  .pcessure  liquid .  agam.  From  the  slowness  with  which 
IS  a,  millionth  of  an  atmosphere  or  less,  should  free  evaporation  ta]«s  place,  we  must  coocLude 
be  considered  as  constitutmg  a  "fourth  state*  .that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  molecules 
ot  matter,  essentially  distinct  in  its.  properties  that  start  upward  fall  back  into  the  liquid, 
from  the  three  states  that  are  commonly  recog-  Those  that  do  escape  by  reason  of  their  great 
nized.  He  also  devised  the  radiometer  and  velocities  carry  ofi  nio»e  than  their  equable 
other  instruments,  to  show  the  reality  of  the  share  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  molecule*  of 
differences  of  pressure  that  can  exist  in  high  the  liquid,  and  this  causes  the  average  kine*ic 
vacua.  In  recent  years  it  faaa  become  increas-  energy  of  the  liquid,  per  molecule,  to  grow 
ingly  probable  that  m  certain  forms  (at  any  continually  less.  In  other  words,  free  evapors- 
rate)  of  the  awaratus  devised  by  Crookes,—  in  tjon  causes  a  reducUon  of  the  tempeiaturc  of 
those  forms,  namely,  in  which  "cathode  rays*  the  mother  liquid.  When  the  liquid  is  enclosed 
are  goierated  by  the  action  ot  powerfully  ex-  in  a  containing  vessel  of  finite  volume,  the 
cited  electrodes,— the  mechanical  efiects  that  are  phenomena  are  somewhat  diSeKot,  after 
observed  are  not  due  directly  10  the  notions  of  tlie  evaporation  has  proceeded  for  a  time.  It  the 
the  gas  molecules  themselves,  but  rather  to  the  space  ^xnre  the  liquid  is  vacuous  at  the  outset, 
motions  of  the  free  "electrons"  of  which  these  the  evaporation,  at  the  first  instant,  takes  place 
molecules  are  ultimate^  composed,  and  which  precisely  as  before.  Of  the  molecules  that  come 
are  liberated  by  the  disintegration  of  the  gas  to  the  snrface  of  the  Uquid,  those  that  an 
molecules  tinder  the  influence  of  the  powerful  moving  most  rapidly  in  a  vertical  direction  fly 
electric  discharge.  Crookes  himseU  am)ears  off  as  in  the  case  previously  considered;  hut 
to  have  held  views  not  essentially  ditterent  they  can  no  longer  paas  away  indefinitely  into 
from  this,  though  at  the  time  they  were  stated  space.  They  are  now  retained  in  the  vessel,  in 
they  were  clothed  in  language  that  was  necessa-  which  they  will  accumulate,  constituting  a  gas 
nly  rather  indefinite,  since  the  electron  hypothe-  or  vapor  whose  density  will  go  on  increasing 
sis  had  not  then  taken  form.  (See  Eleciton  ;  until  a  certain  limit  is  reached.  The  molecules 
Radiation.)  composing  this  vapor  will  travel  in  every  direc- 
In  liqnids,  the  molecules  are  supposed  to'  tion,  precisely  as  they  do  in  other  gaseous  bodies, 
be  so  near  tt^ether  that  the  attractive  forces  Many  of  them,  therefore,  will  plunge  back  into 
that  th^  exert  upon  one  another  are  powerful  the  liqtiid  again,  and  become  an  integral  part 
at  all  times.  The  kinetic  theory  of  liquids  is  ot  it  once  more.  Now  the  number  of  molecules 
very  imperfectly  understood,  but  it  is  constd-  that  leave  the  mother  liquid  in  a  given  time 
cred  certain  that  collisions  occur  among  the  will  be  quite  independent  of  the  densi^  over- 
molecules  just  as  they  do  in  gases,  and  that  the  head ;  but  the  number  that  fly  back  into  it  again, 
colliding  molecules  rebound  from  one  another  in  a  given  time,  will  be  greater,  the  greater  the 
like  perfectly  elastic  bodies.  In  liquids,  however,  density  ot  the  vapor.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
there  is  nothing  strictly  analogous  to  the  'tree  .evaporation  the  vapor  will  be  quite  rare,  and  the 
path'  in  gases ;  tor  the  liquid  molecules  are  number  of  molecules  that  fly  oS  in  any  given 
always  eicposed  to  attractive  forces  of  consid-  time  will  greatly  exceed  the  number  Uiat  re- 
erahle  magnitude,  and  hence  in  the  intervals  turn  during  that  time.  The  density  of  Ae 
between  successive  cdlisions  they  describe  ^ths  vapor  will  therefore  increase.  After  a  certain 
that  are  everywhere  markedly  curved.  There  interval  (exceedingly  short  as  measured  by  ordi- 
ia,  doubtless,  as  great  a  variety  of  velocities  nary  standards),  the  density  of  the  vapor  will 
among  the  molecules  of  a  liquid  as  among  those  become  so  great  that  the  number  of  molecules 
ol  a  gas,  but  the  law  of  distribution  of  velocities  plunging  back  into  the  liquid  in  a  given  time  will 
among  liquid  molecules  has  not  yet  been  deter-  become  sensibly  equal  to  the  number  that  fly 
mined,  on  account  of  the  mathematical  diflictd-  off  from  it  in  the  same  time.  When  this  adjust- 
*ies  that  are  involved,  and.  which  have  thus  far  ment  becomes  perfect,  the  density  of  the  vapor 
proved  insuperable.  Admitting  the  tact  that  the  will  no  longer  increase.  It  is  then  said  to  be 
velocities  ol  the  molecules  are  unequal,  let  us  "saturated,®  and  its  density  will  remain  constant 
consider  what  would  happen  at  a  free  surface  until  the  temperature  ot  the  system  is  altered 
of  the  liquid,  assuming  tor  the  moment  that  If  the  temperature  be  now  raised,  all  the  mole- 
abovc  this  free  surface  there  is  a  boundless  cules  will  be  accelerated,  and  hence  more  mole- 
vacuum.  A  molecule  that  is  well  within  the  cules  will  plunge  irora  the  vapor  into  the  liquid 
liquid  is  attracted,  on  the  whole,  equally  in  in  a  given  time  than  before,  and  more  molecules 
all  directions.  A  mdecole  at  the  surface,  how-  will  also  come  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid  from 
over,  is  uttncted  only  downward.    Hence  it  is  ttie    interior.      Furthermore,   of   the    increased 
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iiDinber  of  inolecules  that  enterge  from  the  in-  which  they  may  oscillate  laS  rotati,  but  from 
terior  of  the  liquid,  i  larger  proportion  than  which  they  never  permanently  depart  except 
before  will  have  velocities  exceeding  the  critical  when  constrained  to  do  so  by  an  external  force 
velocity  that  a  molecule  must  have  in  order  to  great  enoiigh  to  overcome  the  internal  force* 
escape  from  the  attraction  of  its  fellows.  Hence,  (whatever  they  may  be)  which  normaiiy  deter- 
on  the  whole,  the  densitj  of  the  vapor  will  in-  mine  the  mean  positions  of  the  moleculcG.  Some 
crease,  approaching  a  new  limit  at  which  the  solids  are  brittle  toward  forces  that  are  sud- 
number  of  in-commg  and  out-going  molecules  denly  ^plied  to  them,  although  they  yield 
will  again  become  e<^uaJ.  It  follows,  therefore,  slowly,  and  after  the  manner  of  a  viscous  fluid, 
that  for  any  vapor  m  contact  with  its  liquid,  to  smaller  focces  that  are  applied  continuous^ 
there  is  a  definite  density  corresponding  to  each  for  a.  long  time.  A  mass  of  c(Jd  pitch,  for 
temperature.  The  existence  of  a  critical  point  example,  maybe  easily  shattered  by  a  blow,  and 
(q.v.)  may  be  explained  in  a  similar  manner,  yet  when  allowed  to  rest  for  a  sufBcient  time 
by  considering  the  average  kinetic  energy  that  upon  an  inclined  plane,  it  yields  graduaUy  to 
a  molecule  must  have  in  order  that  it  may  be  the  relatively  insignificant  force  of  gravity,  loses 
able  to  pass  away  from  the  attraction  of  other  its  shape,  and  vtiry  slowly  flows  down  the  plane. 
molecules  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  A  stone  It  is  evident  that  solids  of  this  character  mint 
thrown  upward  by  the  hand  does  not  proceed  have  exceedingly  complicated  structures.  Max- 
far  before  the  attractive  force  of  the  earth  annuls  well  suggested  that  th(v  ctmsist  of  two  kinds 
its  velocity  and  causes  it  to  fall  back  again,  of  molecular  groups,  of  which  one  is  more  staMe 
A  rifle  wiU  project  a  hall  far  higher,  but  the  than  the  other,  and  he  sttpported  his  argumeiit 
ball  will  eventually  fall  back,  just  as  the  stone  with  considerable  ingenuity.  His  views  were 
did.  With  a  good  modem  cannon  we  can  throw  purely  speculative,  bowerer,  and  it  appears 
a  projectile  several  miles  into  the  air, — and  still  to  be  f&irly  evident  that  the  first  advances  that 
it  falls  back.  But  we  might  conceivably  project  we  make  toward  a  good  undersanding  of  the 
one  with  such  a  speed  that  it  itould  leave  the  molecular  structure  of  solids  must  he  based 
earth  forever.  It  may  be  shown,  in  fact,  that  upon  a  ttudy  of  bodies  of  crystalline  nature, 
if  the  retarding  action  of  the  air  is  omitted  from  like  quartz  and  iron. 

consideration,  an  initial  vertical  speed  of  36,700  It  ts  certain  that,  in  crystals  there  b  some 
*eet  per  second  would  be  quite  sufficient  With  definite  regularity  of  orientation,  either  in  the 
this  much  premised,  conceive  two  molecules  of  nwlccuks  tfiemsolves,  or  in  their  motions;  and 
a  gas  to  be  in  contact,  and  let  a  sudden  impulse  it  may  be  fair  to  assume  that  this  regularity  is 
be  given  to  one  of  them,  to  drive  it  away  from  of  sudi  nature  that  any  given  molecule,  in  its 
the  odier  one.  If  the  impulse  is  small  enough,  vibratory  excursions,  never  passes  outside  of  a 
the  disturbed  molecule  will  only  travel  a  sl^rt  certain  imaginary  ellipsoid,  which  may  be  con-i 
distance,  and  will  then  fall  back  to  its  original  ceived  to  be  described  about  the  mean  position 
pontion ;  but  we  may  give  it  sudi  a  speed  that  of  the  ^nolecule.  Crystals  may  then  be  regarded 
the  attractive  force  of  the  fixed  molecule  will  as  aggregat<B  of  such  ellipsoids,  piled  up  in 
fail  to  bring  it  back,  and  in  this  case  it  will  such  a  way  that  the  corresponding  axes  of  all 
travel  onward  indcfinttely.  Now,  just  as  in  the  of  them  are  either  parallel  throughout  the  masg, 
case  of  the  cannon-ball  and  the  earth,  there  or  at  least  arranged  in  accordance  with  some 
must  be  some  intermediate  initial  speed  that  definite  geometrical  scheme.  When  a  substance 
will  be  ;tMl  svSicient  to  separate  the  two  raole~  crystallizes,  either  from  solution  or  from  a  state 
cnles  under  consideration.  We  may  call  .this  of  fusion,  the  ellipsoids  that  bound  the  crystal 
the  'critical  velocity,'  and  we  may  say  that  if  molecules  must  necessarily  arrange  themselves 
the  molecules  of  a  gas  are  moving  about  so  that,  so  that  the  potential  energy  of  the  resulting  solii] 
on  an  averse,  when  two  Of  them  collide  they  is  as  small  as  it  can  b;,  consistently  with  the 
have  a  relative  velocity  greater  than  this  critical  conditions  under  which  the  solidification  take! 
value,  the  gas  in  question  cannot  be  liquefied  by  place.  For  the  sake  of  illustrating  the  applica- 
pressure  alone;  for  even  if  its  molecules  were  tion  of  the  molecular  theory  to  the  explanation 
forced  almost  into  absolute  contact  with  one  of  crystal  structure,  we  may  assume  the  elljp- 
anoUier,  their  velocities  would  be  suflkient  to  soids  to  be  simple  spheres,  and  we  may.  also 
separate  them  again  indefinitely,  as  soon  as  the  assume  that  the  potential  energy  of  the  system 
pressure  was  removed.  From  this,  and  fr(»n  is  least  when  the  spheres  are  grouped  together 
the  relation  between  temperature  and  molecular  as  closely  as  possible.  The  problem  of  crystal 
velocity  in  gases  (see  Gares,  Kinetic  Tiie(»y  structure  is  then  reduced,  in  its  geometrical 
of),  it  follows  that  for  every  gas  there  is  a  aspect,  to  the  simple  one  of  finding  out  how  to 
temperature  above  which  the  gas  cannot  be  pack  the  greatest  number  of  equal  spherical  balls 
liquefied  by  sny  pressure  whatever.  into  a  given  space ;  and  in  order  to  properly 
Very  little  is  known  about  the  molecular  comprehend  the  principles  that  are  involved,  a 
constitution  of  solid  bodies.  The  most  obvious  little  patient  experimentation  with  a  liberal  sup- 
property  of  a  solid  is,  that  it  preserves  its  shape  ply  pi  buckshot  or  spherical  bullets  Is  desirable. 
SO  long  as  it  is  not  acted  upon  by  external  It  will  be  found  that  pyramids  can  be  built  with 
forces.  Moreover,  when  siich  forces  are  applied  'hem,  apparently  in  several  ways;  though  the 
the  solid  indeed  becomes  deformed,  but  it  event-  internal  structure  of  the  pile  is  really  the  same 
nally  regains  its  original  shape  after  the  forces  in  all  ca.^es.  The  slant  faces  of  these  pyramids 
have  been  removed,  provided  they  did  not  ex-  correspond  to  the  plane  faces  of  the  actual 
ceed  a  certain  magnitude  called  the  'elastic  crystal.  When  a  crystal  is  farming  (say  by 
limit,"  which  is  peculiar  to  the  solid  under  ex-  deposition  from  a  sohition)  we  are  to  conceive 
amination,  and  to  the  w^  in  which  the  forces  that  a  continoous  series  of  exchanges  is  going 
were  applied.  We  are  obliged  to  concludt^  on,  al!  over  its  surface.  Molecules  of  the  dis- 
from  these  facta,  that  the  molecules  of  a  solid  solved  substance  are  caught  by  the  attraction 
«re  not  free  to  toam  about,  but  that  some  or  all  of  the  growing  crystal,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
»i  tbcm  teve  determinate  mean  positions  about  molecules   of    the    solidified    crystal    are    conr 
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tinuallf  passing  into  sOliition  again ;  and  the  condition  of  density.  We  do  not  even  know 
gradual  uicrease  in  size  of  the  crystal  is  due  that  the  forces  between  molecules  are  "central,* 
to  the  fact  that  in  a  unit  time  more  molecules  — that  is,  we  do  not  know  that  the  attractive 
are  caught  by  it  than  are  lost  again.  Suppose,  force  exerted  by  a  molecule  tends  toward  a 
now,  that  the  surface  of  a  partially  formed  definite  point  within  the  substance  of  the  mole- 
crystal  is  injured  slightly,  and  let  us  represent  cule.  Htlmholtz  showed,  in  a  paper  published 
the  injury,  in  our  shot  pile,  by  removing  a  few  in  1847,  that  if  the  universe  consists  of  smooth 
of  the  shot  from  one  of  the  faces  of  a  pyramid,  spherical  molecules,  which  attract  one  another 
A  molecule  that  happens  to  lodge  in  the  injured  only  by  forces  that  are  directed  toward  their 
place  will  be  in  contact  with  more  of  the  other  centres,  the  great  fact  of  the  conservation  of 
attracting  spheres  than  it  would  touch  if  it  were  energy  is  a  necessary  consequence  (see 
to  collide  with  one  of  the  uninjured  parts  of  Enebcv)  ;  but  unfortunately  we  now  have  good 
the  crystal,  and  it  will  therefore  be  held  more  reason  for  believing  that  molecules  are  not 
firmly  in  place.  In  the  exchange  of>  molecules  bodies  of  this  sort,  and  hence  the  principle  of 
between  the  crystal  and  the  solution,  a  molecule  the  conservation  of  energy  must  be  regarded  as 
thus  embedded  will  be  less  likely  to  be  torn  a  mere  fact  of  observation.  .  The  distance  at 
away  again ;  and  this  action  tends  to  preserve  the  which  the  attractive  force  exerted  by  a  molecule 
flatness  of  the  faces  of  the  growing  crystal,  is  still  sensible  is  of  course  indefinite,  depending 
and  to  cause  the  repair  of  dimaged  places  to  as  it  does  upon  the  delicacy  of  the  means  that 
proceed  with  greater  rapidity  than  the  growth  are  employed  for  the  detection  of  the  force; 
along  normal,  uninjured  parts.  Maxwell  showed  that  a  soap-bubble  would  be- 
Attemptfi  have  been  made  to  unify  our  know  come  unstable  when  its  thickness  is  reduced 
ledge  of  matter,  by  the  comparison  of  what  arc  until' :it  Js  only  equal  to  the  radius  of  sensible 
known  as  "corresponding  states"  of  different  molecubr  attractive  power;  and  as  Reinold  and 
kinds  of  ihatter.  The  general  conception  of  Rijoker  hare  shown  that'  soap-films  become  un- 
*cor  respond  in  gstatee^  is  difRcult  to  define,  and  stable  at  a  thidcness  of  about  ore  two-millionth 
the  sense  in  which  the  phrase  is  used  may  be  of  an  inch,  we  may  lake  this  a5  a  rough  estt- 
best  illustrated,  perhaps,  by  the  f olio witij!  simple  mate  of  the  limiting  distance  at  which  moltt- 
Hlttstration.  T*o  gases-  .Which'  are',  at  their  cular  attractive  power  ceases' to  be  sensible. 
respective  critical  ipoints  (Kee  CnincAi;  E^int)  The  aggregate  volume  of  all  the  molecules  in 
may  be  considered  to  be  in  corresporiditig' states,  a  given  mass  of  gas  may  be  (Stained,  to  a 
Let  Pi,  Vi  and  T-i  be,  respectively,  the  oritical  roiigh  approximation,  by  several  methods; 
pressure,  the  critical  volume  of  a  unit  mass,  and  amohg  which  we  may  mention'  the  so-called 
the  critical  temperature  (on  the  absolute  scale)  "diataoteristJc  gas<  eqaation,"  which  exhibits  the 
of  one  of  these  gases,  and  let  the  pressure,  vol-  relation  between  the  pressure,  doisity  and  tem- 
ume  and  abstilute  temperature  of  this  same  gas  perature  of  a  gas.  '  Equations  of  this  .wrt  have 
in  any  other  slate  be  representtd  by  P,  V  and  T,  been  given  by  Van  der  Waals,  Ctausius  and 
Ipstead  of  measuring  these  last-quantities  in  the  olhers/and  in  them  a  term  occurs  whose  value 
usual  units,  let  them  be  expressed  as  fractions  depends  upon  the  proportion  that  the  bulk  of 
of  the  correspbtiding  critical  values ;  so  that  the  Hie  actual  molecules  bears  to  the  total  bulfc  of 
toressure,  volume  and  temperature  of  the  ^s  will  the  gas  that  they  constitute.  The  numerical 
be  respectively  P/Pi;  VA*!  and  T/T,,  as  tx-  magnitude  of  this  term  may  be  determined  by 

Siressed  in  the  new  units.  H  the  same  manner,  experiments  upon  the  variation  of  the  pressure 
rt  the  pressure,  volume  and  temperatute  of  the  of  'a  gas  with  temperature  and  density,  and 
second  gas  he  expressed  in  terms  of  the  critical  hence  the  aggregate  bulk  of  all  the  molecules 
constants  of  the  second  gas.  Then  thetwo  gases  may  be  determined  In  a  somewhat  approximate 
arc  said  to  be  in  "krarresponding  stales*  when-  manner.  Roughly,  it  may  be  said  that  at  ordi- 
evcr  the  pressure,  Tblume  and  temperature  of  nary  densities,  the  actual  total  bulk  of  all  of 
the  first  gas  are  respeclively  equal  to  those  of  the  molecules  of  a  gas  is  from  the  thousandth  to 
the  second  one,  when  all  are  expressed  in  this  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  eh- 
manner.  The  idea  of  'corresponding  states*  tire  gas.  ClauBius  has  shown  from  the  kinetic 
was  discussed  at  some  length  by  Van  def  Waals  theory  of  gases,  that  the  diameter,  D,  of  3 
('Continuity  des  Etats  Gazeux  et  Liquides'),  gas  molecule  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
and  has  also  been  employed  by  Gibbs  and  others  mean  free  path  (L)  and  the  proportion  (B)  of 
for  various  purposes,  the  total  bulkof  thegas  that  is  actually  occupied 
It  has  been  said,  above,  that  the  molecules  by  molecules,  by  means  of  the  simple  equation 
of  bodies  attract  one  another.  We  do  not  know  D  =  8.s  LB.  When  we  know  L  and  B  it  there- 
much,  however,  about  the  mechanism  by  which  fore  becomes  easy  to  compute  the  diameter  of 
the  attraction  makes  itself  felt,  nor  even  about  a  molecule ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
the  law  in  accordance  with  which  the  attraction  phrase  "diameter  of  a  molecule'  has  no  very 
falls  off  with  increasing  distance.  It  would  be  definite  meaning  at  present,  and  cannot  have 
natural  to  assume  it  to  vary  as  the  inverse  until  we  know  much  more  about  the  nature  of 
square  of  the  distance,  but  it  is  usually  held  that  molecules.  In  fact,  to  ask  how  big  a  molecule  i* 
there  is  good  evidence  that  it  ftills  off  more  is  much  like  asking  "How  big  is  a  crowd?* 
rapidly  than  this,  as,  the  distance  increases.  Oausius'  equation,  when  applied  to  the  existh^ 
Maxwell  assumed,  in  certain  of  his  writings,  data  for  B  and  L,  indicates  that  the  diameter 
that  the  attraction  varies  as  the  inverse  fifth  of  a  gaseous  molecule  is  something  like  the 
power  of  the  distance,  but  he  apparently  chose  fifty-millionth  part  df  an  inch.  Treating  th* 
this  law  merely  because  it  rendered  certain  of  molecule  as  a  sphere,  we  may  then  show  that 
his  equations  more  manageable.  ^Vi!liam  Suth-  the  number  of  molecules  in  a  cubic  inch  of  gas 
erland  has  advanced  reasons  for  believing  that  at  32°  F.  atid  one  atmosphere  of  pressure  h 
Cie  inverse  fourth  power  is  more  nearly  cor-  approximately  100  millions  of  millions  of  mll- 
tJCt,  for  the  dis^anc^s  that  are  commonest  lions,  though  this  figure  can  be  regarded  only 
between  the  molecules  of  gases  under  ordinary  as  the  roughest  kfnd  oi  an  approximatiotL    . 

le 
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We  know  practicalJj  nothing  of  the  actual  ttireaor-general  of  railways  there  in  1867;  and 
nature  of  a  molecule.  Some  of  the  assumptioni  in  1871  was  appointed  consulting  engineer  to 
that  have  been  made  by  mathematicians  are  ex-  the  government  of  India.  He  received  decora- 
plained  in  the  article  Gases,  Kjnetic  Theoby  tions  for  his  services  in  the  Afghan  and  Burma 
Oti  but  it  is  not  probable  that  these  assumplioris  wars,  and  retired  in  i^.  He  wrote  a  standard 
correspond  in  the  least  degree  with  the  actual  'Pockel-Book  of  Engineering  Formula;,*  vari- 
facts.  Lord  Kelvin  has  advanced  the  idea  tiiat  ous  other  Vorks  on  technical  subjects,  'Imperial- 
they  may  be  similar  in  structure  to  the  smoke-  ism  in  India*  (1885)  ;  'Reason  and  Instinct  in 
rings  that  are  blown  by  skilful  smokers;  that  Ants*  (1886),  and  a  prize  essay  'Silver  and 
is,    he    has    suggested   that    the    molecules    are  lold'   (i8gi). 

vortices  in  the  ether  which  is  known  to  fill  Molesworth.  mok'werth,  Mary  Louisa 
space  This  theory  is  quite  sureesUve  and  help-  gtcwart,  English  writer  of  juvenile  stories:  b. 
ful  m  some  respects,  but  it  .can  hardly  be  rr-  Holland  1842.  In  J86i  she  was  married  to  Ma- 
prded  as  more  dian  an  interesting  though  j^r  Molesworth  of  the  Royal  Dragoons.  Her 
unprobaWe  speculation.  The  electron  theory  of  earlier  writings  were  novels  under  the  pen-narae 
J.  J.  Thomson  is  more  in  favor  at  the  present  .gnnj^  Graham';  she  wrote  her  first  children's 
tmie  (see  Emctbon),  al^ough  it  has  not  yet  stories  about  1875  and  gained  an  immediate  suc- 
been  fully  tested.  According  to  this  view,  mole-  ^ess.  Her  more  famous  titles  are  1  'Carrots* 
cnles  are  bu.lt  up  of  far  smaller  elementary  (,876);  'The  Green  Casket'  (1890);  'Meg 
corpuscles,  or  'electrons"  about  ifloo  of  these  l^ngholme*  (1897);  <The  Laurel  Walk" 
being  required  for  a  hydrogen  atom,  i6flOO  ^jg^)  .  <The  Gri?n  House'  (iggg);  'This  and 
for  an  oxygen  atom,  aoo^  _for  a  mercury  j-^at,)  <The  House  that  Grew^  and  'Peter- 
atom,  and  so  on,,the  number  being  proportional  ,,!„_,  ^^  ^er  later  novels  are  'Hather- 
to  the  atomic  weightot  the  element  ""d"  con-  ^^^^  Rectory';  -The  Red  Grange.* 
sideration.  These  electrons  are  supposed  to  in  .,  ,  '  *  „  ,,,.,,.  ?.  ...  ,.,. 
all  alike,  and  to  be  practically  nothing  but  tiny  .  MolcawMth,  Sir  Willwm,  English  poll ti- 
detacbed  charges  of  electricity,  floating  through  cia";  0.  London,  England,  33  May  tSio ;  d.  there 
the  ether.  They  are  beheved  to  exist  practitally  ?*  0=^  "55;  In  1823  he  succeeded  as  8th 
in  the  free  state  in  the  cathode  rays  that  are  baronet;  studied  at  Cambridge,  but  was  obliged 
visible  in  Crookes'  tubes.  According  to  this  '"  ^^"^  because  of  his  having  challen^d  a 
view,  chonical  afiini^  is  merely  an  electric  force  1^1?' J"  I  d"*'-  .»"d  completed  his  education  at 
acting  between  atoms,  and  the  inertia  of  a  mole-  Edinburgh,  and  in  Germany.  He  was  a  member 
cule  is  merely  a  mathematical  consequence  ?'  Patl^enc  for  East  Cornwall  1832-7,  for 
of  the  exuemely  rapid  motions  of  the  electrons  ^^??  «37-4l,  and  for  Southwark  from  1845 
of  which  the  molecule  consists.  It  may  be  »■"  ^  <ieath.  !n  1853  be  becwne  first  eommis- 
proved,  indeed,  that  an  electrified  body  in  sioner  of  public  works  under  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
rapid  motion  possesses  an  apparent  mass  that  ^ee",  and  in  1855  was  colonial  secretary  under 
is  greater  than  the  mass  as  measured  by  the  ?^''""*V^"-  ^^he  close  friend  of  Bentham  and 
ordinary  methods  of  mechanics.  At  any  or-  Ja°»«  ^ill,  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  parlia- 
dinaiy  velocity,  this  apparent  increase  in  mass  m«itary  exponent  of  the  "philosophical  Rad- 
is  probably  not  measurable;  but  at  the  high  "?1^"  He  founded  the  'London  Review*  in 
velocities  which  the  electrons  (for  other  1835  and  the  next  year  merged  it  m  the  'West- 
reasons)  are  believed  to  have,  the  «pseudo-mass»  ""'""er  Review'  which  he  had  purchased  and 
may  easily  become  as  great  as  th^  real  mass;  contributed  many  articles  to  this  organ  of  rad- 
and  the  present  tendent^  is.  to  regard  what  we  l^^''?™;  .  "^  ^^ited  the  coitlPl"e  works  of 
have  called  the  "real  inass»  of  a  molecule  as  Hobbes  m  16  volwnes  and  published  them  at  hn 
having  no  existence,  and  to  attribute  the  mas,  ^wn   expense.     He   is   best  known  as   havmg 

nf   9    hnHv    Mitirflv  In    thp    mormmi.    veloriticll  drawn  public  attention  tO  tM  abuses  connected 

of  fts7nnsti^™t  eleSrons   '"''""°'"   velocities  ^.^^    ^^^    transportation    of    criminals,    and    as 

"'SnfnrSr'^aic  Theory  of  Gases',  ^a-"*  P'^^^'    ^  .'|'<    -l^^dministration   of 

K-»lfin      'Pnnnfar     l«^nn.o     anH      AHHfpe.h  >  afairs    in   the   colonial   office,    investigated    the 

Vo    T.';  R& 'MdSu"    an'S'the  MoSr  «'"''-«  !*?«««  t^  itnP"ial  government  and 

Theory  '    J,  J.  thomson's  electron  theory  is  too  J^e   colpmal    dependwcies    and   expounded   the 

recenVand  tbo  incomplete  to  find  a  pface,  as  ""«^  principles  of  colonial  self-government.   _ 
yet,  in  such  treatises,  and  for  this  the  current  Molfctta,  mQl-tStta,  luly,  a  seaport  city 

scientific  periodicals  must  be  consulted.     Se^  in  the  province  of  Ban,  on  the  Adriatic,    is 

however,  Larmor's  "Matter  and  Aether.*  miles  northwest  of  the  city  of  Ban.     It  has  a 

A.  D.  RlSTEEN    Ph.D.  magnificent  cathedral,  several  other  churches,  a 

i7j.-i™.-„i  <•!.«   (c-.-...-i.,*,^.-J  ^-.*™'™™ )  college;    manufactures  of  linen  and  saltpeter; 

Editorial  Staff,  'Encyclopedia  Am^cana>  ^  ^^»^^^^  ^^,j  .Weltered  except  on  the  north; 

Hole'sldn,  a  fabric  so  called  from  its  be-  and  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  oil,  and  fruit, 

ing  soft  like  the  skin  of  a  mole.    It  is  a  strong  Pop.  about  44.000. 

twilled  cotton  fabric,  cropped  or  shorn  before         MoK4re,  m5-le-ar  (assumed  name  of  Jeak 

dyeitig.    In  the  United  States  the  word  is  also  Baptiste  Poccoelin,  zhQn  ba-t!st  pok-e-lift), 

applied  to  the  padded  breeches  worn  by  football  French    dramatist:    b.    Paris    15    Jan.    1622;    d. 

players.  (j,e„  ,^  peb.   1673.     His  father  was  valet  de 

llolcswordi.  Sir  Gidlford  Llndsey,   Eng-  chambre  and  upholsterer  to  the  king.    When  his 

lieh    civil    er^neer:    b.    Milbrook,    Hanipshire,  father   had   become   debilitated   he   had   to   dis- 

3    May    1838.      He    studied    at    King's    School,  charge  his  ofRce  about  the  person  of  Louis  XIII. 

Canterbury,  and  at  the  Putney  College  of  Civil  In  1641  he  accompanied  the  king  to  Narbonne. 

Engineers ;  was  apprentice  to  the  chief  engineer  The  French  theatre  had  at  that  time  begun  to 

of    the    London    and    Northwestern    Railwav;  flourish  tiirough   the  talents  of  the  great   Cor- 

-~'  employed  at  Woolwich  Arsenal  during  the  neille;  and  young  Pocquelin,  who  had  imbibeil 

lean   war:    went  to   Onrlnn    i9.a\    \>»fnm\rtii  a    «lmn<r  nn<i«rnn   fnr   the  stare,  now   formed  a 
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compan;  of  young  persons  of  similar  tast«s,  ex-  art   which   prevails   in   the  management   of  the 

changed   his   family   name   for   that  of  Motih-e,  inferior  personages,  and  in  the  natural  and  quick 

and  resigned  the  office  of  his  father.     His  com-  transition  from  one  surprise  to  another,  animad- 

pany   soon   became   distinguished;   and   we   find  verted  upon  some  negligences  of  style.     Moliere 

bim   at   the    head   of   a    strolling   troop,    which  answered    them    by    his    spirited    'Critique    de 

acted   'L'Etourdi'   at  I^ona  in  1653.     This  is  I'Ecole  des  Femmes.'     The  'Impromptu  de  Ver- 

the  first  comedy  written  in  verse  by   Moliere.  sallies'  was  a  reprisal  occasioned  by  an  attack 

The  truth  of  the  dialogue,  the  inexhaustible  skill  of  Boursault,  who  had  written  a  piece  against 

of   a    valet   continually   employed    in   rectifying  him,   entitled    'Le    Portrait   du    Peintre.*      The 

the  blunders  of  his  master,  the  interest  of  the  court  was  much  pleased  in  1E164  with  'La  Frin- 


s  arising  therefrom,  have  kept  this  piece  cesse  d'Elide,*  a  comic  ballet,  prepared  for  an 

on  the  stage  noi  with  standing  the  want  of  con-  entertainment  given  by  the  king.    Another  bal- 

nection  between  the  parts.  Moliere  gained  equal  let,  'Le  Mariage  force,'  is  drawn  from  Rabelais. 
applause  as  a  poet  and  an  actor,  and  drew  all     'Don   Juan,   ou   le    Festin   de    Pierre,'    excited 

the  spectators  from  another  company  at  Lyons,  much  reprehension  by  the  impiety  of  some  of  the 

The  art  of  representing  character  and  manners  expressions  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  profligate 

on  the  comic  stage  was  reserved  for  Moliere.  hero.    Moliere  retrenched  the  objectionable  parts 

'L'Etourdi'    was  acted  with  equal  applause  in  in  the  second  representation.    'L'Amout  Mcde- 

Beziers.     Here   the   Prince   of  Conti,   who  had  cin'  is  one  of  the  over-hasty  works  which  are  not 

known  Moliere  at  school,  had  just  assembled  the  to  be  Strictly  criticiied.    It  was  written,  studied, 

estates  of  Languedoc.     He  received  the  poel  as  and  represented  within  five  days.     In  this  Mo- 

a  friend,  and  entrusted  him   with  the  charge  of  Here  for   the   first   time   attacks  the   physicians, 

amusing  the  town  and  the  assembly.    <Le  Depit  His  great  piece,  'Le  Misanthrope,'  was  butmod- 

Amoureux'     and     'Les     Precieuses     Ridicules'  erately  wdl  received  at  first,  but  in  the  sequel 

were  brought  forward  in  the  theatre  of  Beziers.  was  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  finest  pro- 

In  'Le  Depit  Amoureux'  the  incidents  are  belter  ductions  of  modern  comedy.    It  has  been  more 

arranged  than   in  'L'Etourdi.'     In  the  actions  admired  in  the  closet  than  it  has  pleased  on  the 

of  the  personages  a  genuine  comic  vein  is  ex-  stage  —  the  reason  Voltaire  believes  to  be  be- 

bibiled,  and  their  langua^  displays  much  spirit  cause  the  plot  is  delkate  and  ingenious  rather 

and  humor;  but  the  plot  is  too  complicated,  and  than  lively  and  interesting;  because  the  dialogue, 

the  dinouemtnt  not  sufficiently  probable.     The  with  all  its  beauty,  does  not  always  seem  neces-  ' 

plot  in  the  'Precieuses  Ridicules*  is  more  sim-  sary,  and  therefore  retards  the  action;  and  be- 

plc.     A  delicate  satire  on  the  prevailing  affecia-  cause   the   dinouemenl,   though    skilfully   intro- 

tion  of  the  character  of  bei  esprit  and  of  a  ro-  duced,  leaves  the  spectator  unexcited.     In  1665 

mantic  style,  on  the  pedantry  of  learned  females,  appeared  'Le  Medecin  malgr6  lui,'  3  farce  full 

and  affectation  in  language,  thoughts,  and  dress,  of  humor.   'Le  Sicllien,  on  t'Amour  Peintre,'  is 

is  the  object  of  this  comedy.    It  produced  a  gen-  a  short  piece  which  pleases  by  its  grace  and  gal- 

eral    reform    when   it   was   brought   forward   in  lantry.     But   his   reputation   was  carried  to   Its 

Paris.    The  spectators  laughed,  recognized  them-  highest   summit    when    'Le   Tartufe'    appeared. 

selves,  afld  applauded.    Louis  XIV.,  well  pleased  In  this  hypocrisy  is  fully  unveiled,  the  characters 

with   the    performances   of    Moliere's   company,  are  equally  various  and  true,  the  dialogue  is  ele- 

made  it  his  own  company,  and  gave  its  director  gant  and  natural,  the  dlnovement  alone  is  unsat- 

a   pension    of   1,000   livres.      'Sganarelle.   ou   le  isfactory.       An     impious     and     obscene     farce, 

Cocu  Imaginaire'  appeared  in  1660.    This  piece  entitled  < Scaramouch e,'  having  been  represented 

also  contains  a  fund   of   sportive  humor,  and  at  court,  the  king  said  to  the  great  Conde,  as  he 

keeps  the  spectators  continually  amused.     Cen-  was    leaving    the    theatre    in    his    company,    ■! 

sure  was  not  silent  on   its  appearance,  but  was  should   like  to   know   why  the  people,  who  are 

not  listened  to.     'Don  Garcie  de  Navarre,'  in  so  much   scandalised  at    Moliere,  say  nothing 

imitation    of   the    Spanish,    was    criticized    with  about  'Scaramouche.'  "  "The  reason  is,'  replied 

more  justice.    It  is  a  cold  attempt  at  a  more  ele-  the  prince,  "that   'Scaramouche'   ridicules  only  | 

vated  style.     'L'Ecole  des  Maris'   the  idea  of  God  and  religion,  about  which  these  people  care 

which  is  drawn  from  the  'Adelphi'  of  Terence,  nothing,   while    Moliere's   piece    ridicules   them-  ( 

contains  a  simple  and  entertaining  plot  and  a  selves,"    In  1668  Moliere  published  his  'Amphi- 

natural  dinovement.   The  theatre  still  resounded  tryon,'   a   free  imitation  of   Plautus,     With   the 

with   the   applause   with   which   this   piece   was  exception    of   a   tedious   scene   between    Jupiter 

received,  when   <Les   Facheux,'    projected,  exe-  and   Alcmena,  nothing  can   be  more  humorous. 

cuted,  and  committed  to  memory  by  the  actors  'L'Avare'     (the    Miser),    an    imitation    of    the 

within  a   fortnight,   was  performed  at  Vaux  at  'Aulularia'  of  Plautus,  is,  in  the  leading  chaiac- 

the  residence  of  Fouqnet,  intendant  of  finances,  ter,  a  little  overdone ;  but  the  multitude  is  only 

in   the   presence   of  the   king   and  court.      This  to  be  struck  by  strong  traits.     'George  Dandin, 

comedy  is  almost  destitute  of  plot,  but  the  in-  ou    le    Mari    confondu';    'Monsieur    de    Pour- 

/tenlion  was  to  interest  the  spectators  by  the  ceaugnac'  ;  'Les  Pourberies  de  Scapin,'  are 
multiplicity  of  characters,  the  truth  of  the  por-  rather  amusing  than  instructive.  'Le  Bourgeois 
traits,  and  by  the  elegance  of  the  language.  It  Gentilhomme,'  though  mixed  with  some  buf- 
rs  said  that  the  king,  on  going  away  from  the  fooneries,  is  full  of  power.  Moliere  bestowed 
first  performance,  happening  to  see  the  Count  more  care  on  his  'Femmes  Savantes,'  a  witty 
Soyecourt,  a  tiresome  narrator  of  his  exploits  satire  on  affected  taste  and  pedantic  learning, 
in  the  chase,  said  to  Moliere,  "There  is  an  orig^  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  the  Hotel  de 
inal  that  you  have  not  copied."  In  24  hours  the  Rambouillet  The  incidents  are  not  all  well  con- 
scene  of  the  hunter  was  inserted;  and  as  Mo-  nected;  but  the  subject,  diy  as  it  may  be  in  it- 
Sere  was  not  acquainted  with  the  terms  of  the  self,  is  exhibited  in  a  truly  comic  form.  The 
chase,  he  requested  Soyecourt  himself  to  ex-  development  is  admirable,  and  has  been  a  hun- 
nlain  ihem  to  him.  'L'Ecole  des  Femmes'  dred  times  imitated.  "The  same  is  true  of  the 
Ci66a)   met  with  critics,  who,  overlooking  the  'Malade  imaginaire,'  in  which  the  quadceryaod 
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pedantry  of  the  jSxrsidans  of  the  time*  are  fuUy  hjry>  (1776) ;  <E8iay  on  Chilean  Natu;al  His- 

delineated     With    this    piece    the    author    con-  tory>   C1782);  'Essay  on  Chilran  Gvil  History* 

eluded  his  career.     He  was  indisposed  when  it  (1^7),    the    last-named    being   translated    into 

was  performed,  and  the  exertion  with  which  he  several   languages,  including   English,   etc 

played    produced    convulsions,    followed    by    a  Molina,  Olegario,   Mexican   statesman'   b. 

hemorrhage,  and  he  died  after  tije  lapse  of  a  BoJonchenticul,  Campeche,  1841.     He  was  edu- 

few    hours.     The    archbishop    -f    Pans    at  .first  ^f^^  ;„  ,j,g  Seminar^  of  San  lldefonso,  Merida. 

refused  him  bunal;  but  the  femg  himself  insiswd  ^,,„e    ^e    subsequently    became    a    professor^ 

rj\h*''*'h^ir^  ^Tr^  ^  r'"'    w'""."'^  ^'  l^'^--  he  fou-ded^n  Merida  a  school  of  pri.?u»5 

\:\S  tn^ml-  i^^r^^^rfn-s^feST'tlfe  ^tl'^^l^llJ'i^:;:^'^^ ^^^^  ^^^ 

&rre1e^rd\^rrr.:^^aTr='=  '"  '"'^  Prf  yoLT'hTe'sSh'e^d  l^l  Sncted^^o^ 

Moli^reT^he  true  faijier  of  F«nch  comedv  i-WTials,  La  Guimalda  and   Yucatan.     He  was 

His'^works  '™y'rL^?d"ed  asThU^o^^  *-  f^'^\^-  the  Merida  city  council  and  Uter 

Ibe  manners,  fashions,  and  tastes  of  his  times,  l^T       ?^  ^T?   V  ^^\  "''""S^'  congress      He 

«.d  as  Ihe  most  faithful  pictures  of  human  life^  J^*^".  "  ,       (  X     ^""^a"  ^"l"""*"  "  *'^^n' 

Bom  with  an  observing  mind,  skilful  in  catch-  ?^"  r^^^  °}  the  superior  court  of  the  state  tifl 

■ne  the  outward  marks  of  the  ^sions  and  emo-  ^|   """"^   '°   '^"^"^  "^«   ^fi  "*   business.     In 

tions,    he    took   men    as   they   were,    and,    with  l877  Molina  took  charge  of  the  cons  ruction  of 

singular   felicity,  exhibited  the  most  sacred   re-  ^^   ''"'   "''"^^   '"  /^l"?"??'-'^/ J'"*   **"** 

cesses  of  their  hearts,  and  the  tone,  the  action,  connects  the  cities  of  Merida  and  Progreso,- 

and  the  language  of  their  various  feelings.    Of  """Pl^""?  "  "i  two  years  notwithstanding  most 

all  who  have  ever  written,  Mohere  is  the  one  discoursing     conditions,     and    afterward    and 

who  has   best  observed  men   without  seeming  V"  ''    '^'    operating   it   as   manager.    In    the 

to  do  so.     His  knowledge  of   human   character  J^""  y^a;  he  organized  the  present  commission 

seems  to  have  come  by  intuition.    In  his  do-  f^  banking  house  of  0.  Molina  &  Co.    In  1902 

nestic  relations  Moliere   was   not   fully  happy:  he  was  elected  governor  of  his  state  for  the  four 

he  who  made  merry  on  the  stage  with  the  weak-  V^^"  ^"4'"K  '9o6.  when  he  was  re-elected.    Be- 

nesses  of  other  n^n  couid  not  guard  against  his  "^^"^  "^  !."  health  he  retired  from  the  govern or- 

Own  weakness.    A  violent  passion  induced  him  S"'P  at  the  end  ol  the  first  year  of  his  second 

to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  actress  Bejart,  and  J?'"'"-     I"    March    1907    he    was    appointed    by 

he  thereby  incurred  the  ridkuie  he  had  so  often  President  Diaz  to  the  cabinet  position  of  secre- 

cast  on  husbands  of  a  disproponioned  age.     As  tary  of  I-omento,  colonization  and  industry. 

an   actor   Moliere   was  not   to  be   surpassed  in  ,,  ^^™«  ^'^   f^^f  y^^rs    service   as   governor 

higfa   comic  parts,    such  as    Arnolphe,    Orgon,  Mr.  Molina  introduced  and  successfully  earned 

Harpagon,  etc.    An  edition  of  Moliere  published  through  manj'  impori ant  public   improvements 

at  Paris  in  1838  gave  the  actort*  names  after  the  ^"^  reforms  in  the  several  departments  of  gov- 

droMNifM  p*riona.    from    which    we    learn    that  enunent,  greatly  advanced  the  cause  of  educa- 

Moliere  always  played  the  principal  comic  parts  ?<^'  stamped  out  yellow-  fever  at  Menda  and 

himself.    Among  the  last  and  beat  editions  are  •>,"■".  »  "■»=  general  hospital  and  an  asylum  for 

those  of  Monval  (8  vols.  iSBa) ;  A.  France  (7  we  msane. 

vols.,  1876-gi)  ;  and  Desfois  and  Hesnard  (11  Holinari,    mO-le-na-re,    Gnstave    de,    Bel- 

Tols,  1^3^)3).   Consult  biographies  by  Lotheia-  gian  political   economist:   b,   Liige,   Belgium,  3 

sen      (1880):     Mahrenholts      (l88t);      Moland  March  1819.     He  studied  medicine  and  became 

(1886);    Larroumet     (1886);    BatulTe    (1886);  a  homceopathic  physician  in  Brussels,  but  upon 

Mesnard   (18B9)  ;  Desfeuilles   <i90o);  Schnee-  removing  to  Paris  he  entered  journalism.    His 

Sns     (igoi).    Also     Lacroix,     'Biblic^aphie  reputation  as  a  radical  compelled  him  to  return 

olieresque'  (187s) ;  Loiseleur,  'Points  obscura  to  Belgium  upon  the  accession  of  Napoleon  III., 

dc  la  Vie  de  la  Moliere'   (1B77);  Livet,  *Lex-  and  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  political 

iqne  dc  la  Langue  de  Moliire'  (1895-7),  economy  in  the  Musie  Royal  d'lndustrie  Beige. 

MoUna.  m5-16*na,  Alonso  d«,  Spanish  mis-  J"  1881  he  rCTurned  to  Paris  and  edited  the 

Slonary:    b.    Escalona,    Spain,    about    1510;    d.  yournal   dcs   Economistes'    and   later   founded 

Mexico   1584.    He  accompanied  his  parents  to  1"^   journals    'L  Economiste   Belge>    and    'La 

San    Domingo,    and    in    1523   went    to    Mexico,  Bourse   du   Travail.'      Among   his    books    are: 

where  he  learned  the  Aztec  language  and  acted  'Etudes  6c_ononiique5>   (1846) :  'Coura  dEcotj- 

as  interpreter  to  the  Franciscan  monks,  whose  «rue   p(rfitique>    (1861);    'LEvolulion    econo- 

order   he   subsequently   joined   and   engaged    in  ™qoe'   u88o)  ;  'Comment  se  resoudra  la  ques- 

missionary  work,  in  which  he  was  very  success-  tion  soeja!e>  (!8q6)  ;  eto. 

ful.  He  was  superior  of  the  province  of  Santo  Moline,  mo-Ien',  Til.,  city  in  Rock  Island 
Evangelio,  and  his  books  are  among  the  earliest  County ;  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  on  the 
?nnted  in  America.  Among  them  are:  'Die-  Chicago,  R.  I.  &  P.,  the  Chicago.  B.  8:  Q.,  and 
cionario  de  la  lengua  Castellana  y  Mexicana'  the  Cliicago,  M,  &  St,  P.  R.R.'s;  about  three 
<I55S)  ;  'Arte  de  la  lengua  Mexicana'  (157°)  ;  niiles  east  of  Rock  Island,  nearly  opposite  Dav- 
and  several  works  in  the  Aztec  language.  enport,  la.,  and  about  155  miles  west  of  Chi- 
Molitta,  Jtian  Ignacio,  hoo-in'  ig-na'se-o.  ago.  In  the  part  of  the  river  between  MoUne 
Chilean  historian;  b  province  of  Talca,  Chile,  and  Davenport  is  an  island  from  which  to  the 
24  June  1737;  d.  Bologna,  Italy,  12  Sept.  i%»^  shore  have  been  built  dams  to  secure  water- 
He  was  educated  in  the  Jesuit  College  at  Santi-  power.  Moline  has  good  water-power  which  is 
ago,  and  entering  the  order  after  its  expulsion  utilized  in  developing  the  manufacturing  indus- 
fri»n  America  in  1767,  settled  in  Italy.  After  tries.  The  extensive  coal  fields  in  the  near 
1774  he  lived  at  Bologna,  teaching  and  writing,  vicinity  contribute  to  the  industrial  develop- 
He  puUished    'Compendium   of   Chilean    His-  ment  of  the  dty.    The  chief  tnanufactnres  are 
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wagoiii,      carriages,      agricultural     machin«Tr,  ical  Studies*    (1657) ;   'The  Qoeen's  Comtade* 

Bteel,  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  steam  (1901), 

engines,  saw-  and  planing-mill  products,  pumps,  HoUuBca,   one  of  the   great  divisions  or 

paper,  fiour,  and  dairy  products.    Some  of  the  phyla  of  the  animal  kingdom,  containing  the  oys- 

prominent    buildings     are     a     library     building,  tera,   clams,    snails,   slugs,   squid   and   cuttlefish, 

which  cost   (1903)   $50,000,  a  citj;  hospital,  sev-  The  group  is  sharply  marked  off  from  all  others 

era!  fine  church  and  school  buildii^s.    The  city  and  is  characterized  by  the  following  features : 

library  was  foimded  in  1892  and    C1904)   con-  The  body   is   primarily   bilaterally  symmetrical 

tains  about  lOfloo  volumes.    There  is  a  good  li-  with  the  mouth  and  anus  at  the  two  ends  of  the 

brary  connected  with  the  high  school.     The  city  body,   the   alimentary   tract  traversing   it   as   an 

owns     and     operates     the     waterworks.    Pop.  axis.    On  the  lower  surface  of  the  body  is  de- 

(i^)  12,000;  (1900)  17,348;  (1910)  34.199-  veloped  a  muscular  outgrowth^  the  toot;  while 
on  either  side  a  fold  of  skin  arises  near  the  back 
and  hangs  down  enclosing  a  space  between  it  and 
the  body  and  foot     The  fold  is  the  patlium  or 

HolinoB,  Miguel  de,  me-gel'  da  rao-lc  nos,  mantle,  and  the  cavity  is  called  the  mantle  or 

Spanish    mystic,    founder    of    the    Ouietists:    b.  branchial   chamber,  from  the  fact  that  the  true 

near  Saragossa  21  Dec.  1640;  d.  Rome  ag  Dec.  giUs   {ctenidia)  anse  in  the  angle  between  man- 

1696.    He  studied  at    Pamplona   and   Coimbra,  tie  and  body  and  project  into  the  space.    The 

took  holy  orders,  went  to  Rome  in   i66g,  and  dorsal  surface  of  the  body  usually  has  the  power 

there   published   in   167S   his   *Guida  spirituale,'  of     accreting     a     protective     shell,     ordinarily 

whidi    urged    the    immediate    presence   of    God  strengthened  by  carbonate  of  lime.     The  heart, 

and  pure  love  toward  God  a^  the  only  way  to  which  always  contains  arterial  blood,   lies  in  a 

salvation  and  peace,  which  can  not  be  attained  chamber   (the  pericardium)   dorsal  to  the  intes- 

until  the   soul  is  free  from  all  that  is  material,  tines,    while    the    ereretory    organs,    which    an 

His  opponents,  notably  the  Jesuits,  held  that  this  true  nephridia,  connect  the  pericardium  with  the 

meant  the   indifference  of  the  individual  to  the  outer  world.     The  nervons  system  consists  of  a 

external  world.    In  1685  he  was  summoned  be-  series   of  pairtd  ganglia  coimected  by    ^e^v^- 

fore  the  Inquisition ;  two  years  later  was  found  trunks.    Ot  these  ganglia  the  most  constant  are 

guilty      of      spreading      dangerous      doctrines.  (1)   the  cerebral,  at  the  anterior  end,  above  the 

He  publicly  recanted  all  his  teachings  and  was  ceaophagua;   (a)  the  pedal  m  the  foot;    (3)  the 

imprisoned    until    his    death.     Even    Pope    In-  parietal  on  the  sides  of  the  body;  and    (4)  the 

nocent  XL,  a  friend  of  Molinos    was  examined  visceral  near  the  hind  end  of  the  body  ventral  to 

by  the  Inquisition  — but  not  as  Pope,  merely  as  the  intestine.    Alt  of  the  ten  thousand  species 

Odescalchi,     an     individual.      The      'Spiritual  of  livmg  moUusks  are  built  upon  this  phn. 

Guide'  has  been  translated  into  the  languages  Details   of  Structure. —  MMtlt  and    Foot.-^ 

of   Europe.    See    Quietism.    Consult   Bigelow,  Typically  the  mantle  is  a  paired  structare,  but 

'Molinos  the  QuIeUst.'  in  most  groups  the  two  halves  unite  in  front 
and  behind.    This  has  its  effect  upon  the  shell, 

Hollali,  mSI'a,  or  Hullali.  mfll'3,  a  Turkish  since  where  die  lobes  ate  separate,  there  are  two 
title.originally  meanin^simply  •lord,"  or*sir,*  halves  or  valves  to  ^e  shell,  but  where  united 
in  its  narrowerusageajudiciat  rank.  In  Turkey  (here  is  but  a  single  (univalve)  shell.  Some- 
there  are  three  classes  of  mollahs,  with  juriadic-  times  this  univalve  shell  is  a  sttat^ht  cone,  but, 
tion  over  divisions  of  various  importance ;  those  ^hile  conical,  it  is  usually  coiled  in  a  spiral,  a 
in  control  of  small  towns  constitute  the  lowest  part  of  the  body  extending  toward  the  apex  of 
grade;  they,  hke  the  second  grade,  hold  office  the  cone.  As  the  animal  increases  in  size  the 
only  for  a  month  at  a  time  ;  the  first  grade  is  shells  also  increase  in  thickness  and  extent,  the 
made  up  of  those  having  legal  authority  over  successive  additions  being  usually  recognizable 
pashaliks.  The  moUah  ranks  below  the  kahias-  on  the  external  surface  by  lines  of  growth  which 
kar  and  muiti,  but  is  superior  to  the  cadi.  He  ,„□  parallel  to  the  free 'edge  of  the  shell.  When 
is  versed  in  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil  lore,  the  edge  of  the  mantle  is  provided  with  proiec- 
Hence,  and  because  of  its  original  meaning,  the  tions,  lobes,  etc.,  these  cause  ridges  or  proluber- 
word  is  often  used  more  loosely  of  Mohamme-  ances  on  the  surface  ot  the  shell.  When  the 
dan  i^ignitaries  or  scholars  in  Africa.  See  Mad  mantle  is  colored  (striped  or  spotted),  the  color- 
MuLLAH.  pattern  is  reproduced  in  the  shell,  since  ijigment 

Holtendo,  m«-lfin'da,  Peru,  a  seaport  on  the  *rom  the  mantle  is  deposited  along  with  the 
Pacific  coast,  in  the  department  of  Arequipa,  carbonate  ot  lime.  There  is  also  a  structure  to 
near  the  mouth  o(  the  river  Tambo,  and  seven  the  shell  which  needs  mention.  On  the  outside 
miles  south  of  Islay.  A  railway  connects  it  with  is  usually  a  thin  organic  cuticle  and  beneath  this 
Puno  on  Lake  Titicaca.  Itis  the  port  through  two  layers  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Sometimes  the 
which  the  principal  imports  and  exports  of  soutTi-  mner  of  these  layers  consists  of  thm  lamella 
ern  Peru  and  Bohvia  pass.  The  principal  exports  parallel  to  the  surface,  the  tree  edges  of  which 
are  alpaca  wool,  silver,  and  copper  ores.  Pop.  produce  diffraction  spectra  and  thus  give  the  in- 
over  2  000.  3'*'*  ^^  "•*  *'*^'^  3"  iridescent  appearance  — 
'  moth  er-of -pea  rL    See  Pearl. 

H0II07,  }.  FitzgerBia,  English  biographer.  in  the  bivalve  shell  (see  Bivaltks)  an  elastic 

Among    his    numerous   works   may   be    dted :  hinge    ligament   connects   the  two   valves   and 

'Court  Life  Below  Stairs,  or  London  Under  the  causes  them  to  open.    The  valves  are  closed  by 

First     Georges'      (1882);     'Court    Life    Below  muscles    (adductors),   one   or   two   in   nnmber. 

Stairs,    or    London    under   the    Last    Geoi^es*  which  extend  acrias  the  body,  from  valve  to 

(1883)  ;  'Life  and  Adventures  of  Peg  Woffmg-  valve.    In  the  univalves  there  is  always  a  mus- 

ton'  (1884)  ;  'Lite  and  Adventures  of  Edmond  cle  attached  to  the  inside  of  Ae  spiral,  by  the 

Kean'     (1888);    'The    Most    Gorgeous    Lady  contraction  of  which  the  animal  is  retracted  into 

Blessington^  (1896);  'Historical  and  Biograph-  the  shell,  the  foot  being  the  last  part  to  disa^ 
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I.  Fond  Snail  (Limneastagnslis).    2.  Slug  (AHDnnnpiricum).    3.  Green  Sea-S'.us  (Elysla  viridis).    4.  Fteropod 
(Hyalea  tridenUta).     i.  Cone-shell  (Conua  ti^itilU),     S.  Achatina  (Achatina  msucitanica). 
Galea).    8.  Wormsliell  (Vemietus  gigas). 
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pear.    In  man;  groups  the  posterior  dorsal  part  oniy  in  the  gaateropoda.    The  ctenidia,  which 

of  the  foot  bears  a  homy  or  calcareous  plate,  always  occur  in  the  angle  between  mantle  and 

the  operculum,  which  closes  the  apertUiv  rf  the  body-wall,  consist,  typically,  of  a  series  of  fila- 

shell  like  a  door  when  the  animal  is  retracted,  ments  with  blood-vessels  in  the  interior,  the  fila- 

On  the  other  hand  the  shell  is  frequently  pe*tly  ments  and  the  ridge  from  which  they  spring 

reduced   and   raiay    become   internal,   as    in   the  resembling   somewhat   the   teeth   and  back  of   a 

siugg  and  squid;  or  it  may  be  entirely  absent  in  comb,  whence  the  name   (Greek  rr»4<,  comb), 

the  adult,  as  in  the  so-called  naked  jDoUuskt  The  ctenidia  are  typically  paired,   but   in   the 

{nudibrancha)    although    it    is    formed    in    the  nautilus    there    are    two    pairs,    while   in    many 

young  and  Uter  lost                                                   .  ^tcropods  one  ctenidium  (that  of  the  left  side) 

foo(.— The    foot,    which  projects    from  tlie  is   lost    The   adaptive   gills   occur  on   various 

mid-ventral  surface  of  the  bod^,  shows  great  parts  of  the  body,  usually  upon  the  back.    In 

modifications,  but  is  rarely  lacking.     Usua^  it  moat  land  snails   {Pulmonala)  the  gills  entirely 

forms  a  broad  creeping  disk  on  which  the  ani-  disappear  and  an  air-breathing  oi^an,  the  lung, 

nial  glides  about,  bul  in  the  Scaphopoda,  as  in  is  developed  on  the  walls  of  the  mantle  cavity, 

most  acephala,  it  is  flattened  from  side  to  side  the  opening  to  it  being  usually  on  the  right  side 

uid  forms  an  efficient  digging  organ.    In  the  of  the  body. 

cephalopods  it  becomes  developed  in  part  into  Nerves. — The  nervous  system  waa  described 

Bie  tutw   (siphon)   connecting  the  mantle-cavity  above.     It  is  only  nCceSsary  to  say  that -the  gan- 

wilh  the  exterior;  in  part  into  the  tentacles  sur-  glia  may  coalesce  into  a  smaller  number.    There 

rounding  the  head.                     _                          _  are  usually  present  three  pairs  of  sense  organs,  a 

Digestive  Organs. —  The  alimentary  canal  is  pair  of  eyes  connected  with  the  cerebrum,  a  pair 

typically  a  straight  tube,  but  in  most  forma  it  of  so-called  ears  (really  organs  of  equilibration) 

becomes  convoluted  to  increase  the  amount  oi  connected  with  the  peda!  ganglia,  and  a  pair  of 

digestive  surface,  while  not  infrequent^  it  is  so  organs  of  smell  (oapbradia)   with  the  visceral 

flexed  on  itself  that  mouth  and  vent,  instead  of  ganglia.    Of  these  the  eyes  are  the  least  omh 

being  at  opposite  ends  of  the  body,  are  iii  close  itant.  In.  gome  cases  thAy  are  replaced  by  nu- 

proximity   to    e^ch    other.     In     all     except   the  ncrous  other ■  (yes  developed  upon  the  back  of 

acephala  the  region  of  the  mouth  contains  a  pe-  upoi  the  edges  of  the  mantle, 

cnliar  structure,  variously  known  as  the  lingual  Vwrrv. — The  cxcrttory.iorgana  are  true  ne- 

tibbon,   radub,  or  odontophore.    This  consists  phridja,  that.is,  coiled  tubes  opening  at  one  end 

of  a  strtmg  band,  having  upon  its  upper  surface  i,^  the  ccdom  (pericardium),  and  at  the  otiier 

mimbers  of  rows  of  hard  homy  teeth  — in  fact,  to   the   external   world.     They   are   also   known 

a  flexible  tile;  and  of  muscles  adapted  to  draw  „  the  organs  of  Bcyanus.    The   T^rodnctive 

it   back   and   forth    over   any   object   to   which  ^^„n$   are  large.    Usually  the  sexes  are  sepa- 

tiw  month  imy  be  applied.    In    this    way    the  rate,  but  some,  Uke  the  land-snails,  arc  hennaph- 

Bpai  9  rasp  away  vegetation,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  rgditie.    In  no  case  is  an  asexual  reproduciioo 

afa^Us  of, othflT  ■Bllusks,  are  perforated  in  order  /fisjjon,  budding,  etc)    known.    A   few   bring 

that  the  soft  parts  may  be  readied  and  devoured,  f^^th  living  young.    In  many  species  a  meta- 

In  the  cone-sbe  !s  a  poison-gland  15  connoted  o^orphosis  occurs  during  the  development.    In 

with  the  lingual  ribbon^    Wear  at  OMMd  of  ^            peculiar  larva,  known   as  the  veliger, 

the  ribbon  is  made  good  by  constant  growth  at  ^^      ^      ,j,          -^    j^^^     ,,i^,j  ;,  ^,„J^ 

the  other  eoA.    Bd>md  the  gnllet  a  ajarge  sac-  ,5^;^,  ^^  ^j,^  «tro<5Sphorc»  Urva  of  the  ano?- 

cular   stomach,   and   closeljr  connected  w^  rt  ^-^    ,  resemblance  which  points  to  a  relatioiK 

manv^phal^a  remarkable  fo?passing  through    -- ;„^  rdor'sTside'of  the  h«d\^\;^ 

C^S(K.«.-The  heart  lies  dorsal  to  the  di-  Sr^f"*  i^  *''^  '™""^'  ^  "■*""'  "^  ""*'''  *' 

^iVf™*"^vS^i?'l'L%SLf*"^c  *Jl,*  '?1:  Cl<usific^Hon.-Tht.  mollusks  are  divided  into 

S?ese^X^t't\c^^ebXl1ity"or'c^Jom  6-  ^"T^' .Ir^T"'  ^""^''^'  """"^ 

(see  Emkryolocy;.    In  the  heart  two  parts  are  poda  and  Cephalopoda. 

always  to  be  distinguished,  a  muscular  ventricle  .  .'^'" ^7'"''''.^''  — "'"'■.  ...l'":,.   ""^^^-PVf?/?.^' 


always  10  oe  oiaanKuisneo,  a  muscular  vcnincie  •;        .,     ■    ".   .       .,        C-:         /  iii 

which  forces  the  blood  through  the  arteries  to  Rro"P  «*  mollusks  contains  the  chitons  (Pfai 

all  parts  of  the  body,  and  one  or  two  auricles  ^'""'?:>/"4  »*!=  ^°J%°^'^f!"-  '?,  ^^^  "^  ?'■"=? 

which  receive  the  bl^d  as  it  comes  from  the  the  body  is  markedly  bilaterally  symmetrical, 

gills  and  force  it  into  the  ventricle.    As  will  be  "J""'* '^=  nervous  system  is  of  a  very  low  type. 

«en,  the  heart  thus  receives  only  oxidized  or  The  chitons  (q, v.)  are  flattened  and  covered  with 

arterial  blood.    With'  the  loss  of  the  gill  of  one  e'Kht  transverse  plates  of  shell.    The  Sojeno- 

side  the  corresponding  auricle  disappears.    When  S"^"'"  are  worm-like  shell-less  forms  of  the 

four  gills  are  present  as  in  the  nautilus,  there  deeper  seas.               ..,,.,.,. 

are  four  auricles.    In  the  cephalopods  branchial  Pelecypoda    or    ^cf^AoIo.— These    are    the 

hearts,  which  force  the  blood  through  the  gills,  mollusks  whidi  have  the  ^eU  In  two  parta  or 

occur.     At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  some  "valves,"  no  head,  aiid  the  filaments,  of  the  giUs 

of  the  blood-vessels  opened  to  the  exterior,  but  more  or  less  completely  united  into  a  couple 

this  has  been  shown  to  be  a  mistake.    The  blood  of  Iwves  (lamdla:)  on  either  side  of  the  body. 

is  usually  yellowish  or  colorless,  but  occasion-  See  Bivalves.                         .        .          , 

ally   is   red,  the  color  being  due  to  the  plasma  Scaphopoda,—~iaa  class  includes  a  few  ma- 

ard  not  to  the  contained  corpuscles  which  re-  Hoe  forms  of  small  size  known  as  tooth-shells, 

aembte  the  leucocytes  of  the  blood  of  man.  from  having  shells  shaped  somewhat  like  an  ele- 

Gills.— As  was  mentioned  above,  there  may  phant's  tusk,  and  open  at  both  ends.    See  Dm- 

be  two  kind  of  gills,  the  ctenidia  and  the  sec-  XALiuit. 

ondary  or  adaptive  gills,  the  latter  occurring  Gcuteropoda. — In  these,  the  so-called  ""•'*' 
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the  foot  is  usually  a  broad  creeping  disk  and  «(oria  e  d'arte*    i^^gai)  ;    ^Antonio  Fo^zzara* 

the  head  is  well  developed.     See  Gasteropoda.  (1900). 

Cephalopoda.— In    these    the    head    is    well  Moloch,  molflk,  or  Holech    (Heb.  mOUkh, 

marked  off  from  the  body,  and  the  mantles  ot  king),  called  in  Scripture  an  idol  of  the  Am- 

the  two  sides  are  united  so  that  a  single  mantle  monites,   the   fire-god  of   Phcenieia.     His   image 

cavity  results,  which  is  open  to  the  exterior  m  „as   an   iron   statue,   with   a   htrraan   body,   the 

front.    See  Cephalopoda.  head  of  an  ox,  and  ejrtended  anns.    ■Rie  statue 

Formerly     two    other     orders     of    mollusks  is  said  to  have  been  heated  by  a  fire  placed  in 

were  recoBniied,  the  Heterbpoda  and  the  Ptero-  the    lower    pari,    and    children    were   placed    as 

podo,   but    the   heteropods   are   now    known    to  offerings  in  the  arms.     His  cult  was  introduced 

be  prosobranchs,   the   pteropods   to   be   opistho-  into  Judah,  and  Solomon  built  a  temple  to  him 

branchs,  both  being  modified  for  a  life  on  the  00  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

s"ff^,<;.of  the  sea.                    ■      -,     ^     ,r  Moloch,  a  small  Australian   desert-lizard 

S^/.ograpAy.-Hescheler,    m    Lang^sJCom-  ^  ,^     ^^|,     ^     ^^^    „hose  skin  is  covered 

parative  Anatomy'    (2d  ed-   1896)  1   Woodward  ^-^^    i„egular    plates    tearing    thorny    pointed 

•Manual    of    Uje    Mollusca>     (4th    ed.     1880)  tubercles,  spines  and  prickles  111  over 'the  body, 

Cooke.   'The  Mollusca^'m   Cambridge  Natural  ^^^   ^p^^iJiy   „ell   developed  behind   the  heai 

History    Vol    HI    (  8ps)  ;  KingJey,   'SUndard  Altogether   i?s   appearance   is  alarming,   remind- 

Natiiral   History,'   Vol.   I.    (1885).     Tryon   and  inc  one  of  a  miniature  of  some  armored  wiirian 

Pilsbury  began   Jn   1896  a  work  in   which  they  "^  °^l    mIsoTic    erl     I    t  ^IZir^X^. 

proposed  to  describe  and  figu«'^very  known  spe-  y^^^^^        ^^^sists  mainly  on  ants,  and  its  for- 

cies  of  mollask.    For  moHusks  of  the  United  ^^j^^,    ■                   .      |,              ^j  ^      .^^ 

States     consult     writmgs     of     Gould,     Bimiey,  ^^^^^    ^^^   ^^     ^     .^      ^,j     j^f^,;^^  j^  ^^^ 

Morse.  Tryon,  Dall,  Verrill,  Bush,  Steams,  etc  „ay,_(i„,  ^^^  ^^,  defense  against  being  too 

Holliucoi'da,  a  group  of  animals  formerly  readily  seized  and  swallowed  by  enemies,  es- 

mognized    by    some    naturalists,    which     in-  pecially   serpents;   and   second,  by  exposing  a 

eluded  the  Brachiopoda,  the  Polyvoa,  and  the  very   large    and    highly    absorbent    surface    to 

Tunicala.    On  account  of  misinterpretations  of  whatever  moisture  the  air  may  contaia    Con- 

e  these  were  once  included  in  the  Jlfo*-  suit     Saville-Kent,     "Naturalist    in    Australia' 


lutca,  and  when  removed  from  that  group  the  (1897). 
name  MoUuscoida  was  given.  Next  the  ri*ni-  Molokai,  rao-lo-kT,  HawaU,  an  island  of 
eata  were  removed  to  the  CAof rfato,  and. later  the  group  about  40  mile«  Jong  and  seven  to 
the  group  MoUiticoida  was  abandoned,  nine  miles  broad.  It  U  noted  for  the  govem- 
Hollwits,  m6l-vlt3,  Prussia,  a  village  ot  ment  settlement  for  lepers  where  Father  Da- 
Silesia,  25  miles  southeast  of  Brcslau,  which  mien  spent  his  noble  life  of  self-sacrifice.  See 
gives  its  name  to  the  battle  fought  to  the  cast  Hawaii  ;  Leprosy. 

of  tiie  vilbge  ro  April  1741  between  the  Prus-  Molokan,     m61-6-kan',    plural     Uolokmi, 

sians  under  Frederick  the  Great  and  the  Aus-  moJ-6-ka'nc,   one   of   a    sect    in    Russia    who 

trians   onder   Marshal    Neipperg.     About   ao.ooo  follow  the  laws  of  Moso  regarding  meat,  forbid 

troops   were    engaged    on   each    side,    and    the  the  use  of  imagei  or  the  Bign  of  the  cross,  and 

Austrians  gained  the  first  advantage  10  putting  consider     war     unlawful.     They     derive     their 

the  Prussian  cavalry  to   flight.    The   Prussian  name  from  the  quantity  of  milk-food  eaten  hy 

infantry,     however,     commanded     by     Marshal  tfcem. 

Schwerin,     stood     their    ground     for    five     hours  Mnltin*     t-li^    rdancr^    nt    slrin    nr    f»allurs 

and  won  the  battle.  Th«  Prussians  lost  5.S00  whifh^Ss^^'niSly  l?;eHodi'^ny'in7nS: 
men  and  the  Austnans  s.340.  J.^'^victor,  ted  ,„j  specially  in  bi^rds.  It  is  a  proces^ 
to  an  alliance  between  France  and  Prussia,  and  ^fjen  perilous  to  the  animal,  being  not  infre- 
^J*-"';?*.!.**''!"^  ^^^  P'"'""^':  °l^'^^'\i°  quetitly  attended  by  loss  of  ife.  fn  mammals 
Frederick  the  foilowmg  year,  to  dissolve  the  I  ^^/^^  g^^^^,  l^  ^^en  the  pelage  or  hair  >3 
alliance.  changed.  Other  examples  are  the  annual  shed- 
Mnlfy  Haguires,  an  Irish  secret  society  ding  of  the  antlers  of  deer  in  spring,  or  the 
formed  in  18^  to  intimidate  bailiffs  or  process-  autumnal  dropping  of  the  horns  of  the  prong- 
servers  distraining  for  rent,  or  others  impound-  horn  antelope. 

inp  the  cattle  of  those  who  were  unable  or  un-  Molting    in    Amphibia    and    Reptiles. — Here 

willing    to    pay    rent.     A    similar    society    was  the  entire  skin  is  cast.     The  newt  in  early  spring 

formed  in  1877  in  the  mining  districts  of  Penn-  sheds  its  skin  by  detaching  it  from  around  the 

sylvania.    The  members  sought  to  effect  their  jaws,  then  pulling  it  back  over  the  head,  and  the 

purpose  by  intimidation,  carried  in  some  cases  limbs.    The  toad  in  molting  causes  the  old  skin 

10  murder.    Several  were  arrested,  tried  and  ex-  to  split  along  the  back,  it  then  pulls  it  off  aa  one 

ecuted,  and  the  society  was  disbanded.  would  a  coat  by  working  the  muscles  of  the 


MoUynumk,  a  bird.     Sec  FtrLUAit.  Y''^'  '*  '^  l^u^'^r  ^^  ™°v«"'«n"  °f  *''«  ^^^ 

».  1    ._J^n  /^i.        .■  '™'"  around  the  lips,   face,  eyes  and  mouth; 

UoImeRtl,    Pompco    Gherardo,    p6m-pa  6  the  skin   is  more  readily  pulled  off  from  the 

gft-rardo     m6l-m5n'te,      Italian      author:     b,  legs  to   the   tips   of  the   toes.     The  skin,  a»  in 

Venice,  Italy,   1852.     He  studied  law   and  prac-  salamanders,  is  a  thin  film,  and  it  comes  off  in 

tised   in  Venice,    but  abandoned  it    to  become  four    pieces.    Immediately    after    molting    the 

professor    of    Italian     literature    at    the    Liceo  creature  is  shy  and  active.     Sharp  describes  the 

Marco  Foscarini.    His  literary  work  comprises  molting  of  the  common  striped  snake  {Eutsnia 

critical  essays,  history  of  literature  and  art  and  jirJo/ti),    One   came    out   of   the    water    in    a 

also    fiction,   among    which    are;     'Im^ressioni  vivarium,  gliding  on  to  the  grassy  sod;  it  then 

letlerane'     (1873);    "Storia    di    Veneiia    nella  shrugged   itself  for  a  moment,  when  the  akin 

vita    pnvata'     (i88o>;    'Studi    e    ncerche    di  parteiTat  the  jaws.    The  skin  on  the  head,  how- 
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ever,  remained  fixed,  so  that  when  the  creatitre  where  he  became  military  adviser  of  the  sulfas 

crawled  out  the  old  skin  was  inside  out.    The  Mahmud.    He  took  part  in  the  Turkish  expedi- 

operation  took  less  than  one  minute.  tion  against   Ibrahim    Pasha   in    1839,  but  his 

Moltmg  in  Bird*. —  The  feothers  may  all  be  advice  was  disregarded,  and  he  returned  to  Con- 
cast  or  only  a  part  oi  them.  Young  birds  molt  stantinople,  and  on  Mahmud's  death  to  Berlin, 
several  times  before  adult  age.  The  passerilK  where  he  was  again  employed  on  the  general 
birds  undergo  a  complete  eodysis  after  the  staff.  Hie  experiences  in  Turkey  led  him  to 
breeding  season  is  over  (post-nuptial),  wher  publish  two  valuable  works :  'The  Russo- 
the  wom-ont  plumage  is  restored  i^  and  they  may  Turkish  Gimpaign  of  1828-29  >n  European 
also  before  the  breeding  time  pass  through  an  Turkey'  (1835),  and  'Letters  on  Affairs  in 
incomplete  molt,  when  their  wedding  dress  is  Turk^  in  the  Years  1835-39'  {1841).  After 
put  on.  The  process  is  bo  gradual  as  a  rule  rising  through  the  various  army  grades  he  was 
that  few  birds,  except  the  ducks,  etc.,  are  unable  placed  permanently  at  the  head  of  the  general 
to  fly,  or  go  unprotened.  The  height  of  the  staff  of  the  army  in  1659  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
molting  season  is  in  August,  though  the  feath-  tenant-general.  His  labors  in  reorganizing  the 
ers  drop  out  in  nearly  every  month  of  the  year.  Prussian  army  were  of  immense  value  to  Prus- 
The  complete  molt  b  undergone  in  from  a  sia  and  to  Germany,  and  had  a  great  influence 
month  to  six  weeks'  time.  Besides  their  feath-  on  the  general  history  of  Eurc^.  The  defeat 
«rs  the  pelican  sheds  a  homy  imtjection  on  the  of  Denmark  in  1864  was  largely  owing  to  his 
ridge  of  the  bill,  and  the  pufiin  and  certaip  al-  genius  for  military  cnKracions,  and  the  result 
lied  species  shed  the  homy  sheath,  of.  the  bill/  oi.  the  greater  war  of  1866  against  Austria  is 
etc     For  further  Information  see   Pluuage.  equalW  to  be  attributed  to  him.     Then  followed 

Molting     in     Crtutacea     and     Itueels.—Ttie  the    Franco-Geraian    war   of    1870,    for    which 

hoTsefoot  crab  (q.v.)  frequently  sheds,  its  skin  Moltkc  was  ehtirely  prepared,  having  foreseen 

miening  aroimd  the  edge  of  the  head ;  this  is  for  some  years  what  was  likely  to  happen,  and 

also  the  case  with  the  fresh-water  crustacean  having  immediately  after  the  Austrian  war  pre- 

Aput.    In  the    crayfish    and    lobster    the    skin  jiared  for  a  campaign  against  France.    The  bril^ 

splits  open  between  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  liant  success  which  followed  was  in  very  large  - 

and  the  animal  draws  itself  out  of  the  trans-  meaaure  a  personal   triumph  tor    Moltke.    He 

verse   rent  thus   formed.    The   skin   is   cast  en-  passed  his  70th  birthday  at  Versailles,  and  was 

tire,  while  the  chitinous  lining  of  the  mouth,  raised  by  the  king  of  Prussia  to  the  rank  of 

throat,  fore  stomach  and  of  the  rectum  is  also  count  on  receipt  of  news  of  the  capitulation  of 

^cd.     The  process   of   exuviation   in   the  Cray-  Metz.     On  his  return  to  Berlin  he  was  made  a 

ftih   hag   long  been   known  to  be   aided  by  the  field-mar^al,  received  from  parliament  a  grant 

outgrowth  of  little  delicate  papillx   called  cast-  of   $325,000,   was  ^pointed   for   life  a   member 

ing-hairs ;  these  serve  to   loosen  the  old  integu-  of  the  Prussian  upper  house,  and  other  honors 

tnent ;  recently  Packard  has  discovered  similar  were  conferred  upon  him.    He  held  the  post  of 

papillse  on  the  new  or  under-skin   (hypodermis)  chief  of  the  staff  till  after  the  accession  of  Em- 

of  the  lobster,  and  similar  undergrowths  aid  the  peror  William  II.  in  1888,  vriien  he  resigned  on 

serpent  in  shedding  its  scaly  epidermis.  account  of  advanced  age,  but  was  made  presi- 

In  insects  moltmg  is  frequent,  especially  in  dent  of  national  defense.  His  golh  birthday  was 
the  larva  staK^  most  caterpillars  molting  four  made  the  occasion  of  public  demonstrations  in 
or  five  times.  The  body  moves  convulsively  and  his  honor  all  over  Germany.  He  was  a  man  of 
Splits  along  the  back,  at  the  same  time,  casting  great  modesty  and  simplicity,  kind  and  consid- 
hairs  being  usually  absent,  a  molting  fluid  is  erate  to  subordinates,  and  devoted,  above  all 
poured  out  which  serves  to  detach  the  old  skin,  things,  to  duty.  Hia  military  ^nius  was  com- 
The  head  i^  molted  separately,  the  shell  falling  pounded  of  boldness  in  design  with  minute  care 
off  by  itself,  then  the  body-skin  is  shufiled  on,  m  execution.  Front  his  reticence  it  was  wit- 
being  pulled  back  toward  the  tail,  and  with  the  tily  said  that  he  was  silent  in  seven  languages. 
outer  mtegunients  all  the  lining  of  the  digestive  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Mt^loe 
canal  is  shed  (except  that  of  the  stomach  and  wrote  'Letters'  (1893),  and  the  works  of  the 
be^nning  of  the  intestine),  and  the  lining  of  general  staff  on  the  Italian  war  of  1866,  and 
Uie  Spiracles,  as  well  as  the  cuticle  of  all  the  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870-1  ate  largely 
hairs,  and  the  spines.  from  his  pen.    Consult  the  'Essays,  Speeches, 

Consult:     Newton,     'Dictionary     of     Birds*  and    Memoirs'    which    appeared    in    1893;    also 

<i8g3-6)  ;  Dwight,   'The  Sequence  of  Plumage  Pinkerton's  English  translation   (1879)   of  Miil- 

and  Molts  of  the  Passerine  Birds'   (Annals  New  ler's  'Life.' 

York  Academy  of  Sciences,  Vol.   XIII.    1900.) ;  Motoccas,    mfl-16k'az,    or    Spice     Islands, 

Packard,  'Text-book  of  Entomokigy'    (1898).  ggsj  in^j^   »hree  groups  of  islands  in  the  Ma- 

Moltke   Helmuth  Earl  Bembard,  hel'moot  layan    or    Indian    Archipelago    (qv.),    between) 

karl    bfrn'tiSrt   molt'ke,    CoOkt   von,    German  Celebes   and   New   Guinea,   and   the   Philippines' 

soldier:   b.  Parchim,   Mecklenburg-Schwftrin,  26  and   Timor  Archipelago.     (l)    The  Temate  Is- 

Oct.   1800;  d.  Berlin  24  April  1891.     In   1812  he  lands,   or   Moluccas   proper,   consisting  of   Ter- 

uras  admitted  as  a  cadet  of  the  Royal  Military  nate,  Gilolo,  Batshian,  Obi,  Morti  islands,  and 

Academy.  Copenhagen,    In  1818  he  passed  his  numerous    islets.     (2)    The    Amboyna    Islands, 

examination    for   a   commission   as   first   of   the  including,  besides  Amboyna,  which  is  the  chief 

candidates.     Seeing   little   prospect   of   advance-  scat  of  government  for  the  whole  Moluccas,  the 

ment,   he  entered  the  Prussian  service  in  1822,  islands  of  Ceram,    Booroo,  and  other  smaller 

beconiing  2d  lieutenant.    He  then  studied  three  islands.     (3)    The    Banda    Islands.    They    are 

years   at  the  staff  college,  Berlin;  in  1833  was  nqarly  all  mountainous,  and  some  of  them  have 

appointed  to  the  general  Staff;  in  1833  became  peaks  rising  to  a  height  of  7,000  feet  or  8,000 

lieutenant,    and    in    1835    captain.     He    had    al-  feet,  mostly  volcanic;  there  are  still  several  ac- 

ready  visited  Italy,  and  be  now  went  to  Turkey,  tive  volcanoes  in  the  group,  and  earthquakes  are 
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of  frequent  occurrence.    Cloves,  nutmegs,  mace  denum  are  of  iDtercM.only  to  the  chemist,  u 

and  sago  are  exported  to  Europe;  and  birds'-  they  have  no  extensive' um  in  ite  arts.    Am- 

nesls,    trepang,    and    shark-fina   to    China.     The  monium  molybdate,  however,  ia  used  in  the  lab- 

Moluccas,  discovered  in  1512,  were  alternately  oratory  as  a  reagent  for  the  detection  of  phos- 

in  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  phoric  acid,  a  yellow  precipitate  being  thrown 

and  Dutch.    They  were  taken  from  the  latter  down  when  a  nitric  acid,  solution  of  ammonium 

by  the  British  in  I79^  and  in  1810,  but  in  1814  molybdate  is  added  to  a  solution  containing  a 

again  given  up  to  Holland,  in  whose  possession  phosphate. 

they  still  remain.  The  general  language  on  the  Molynenx,  mfill-nooks,  WflHun.  Irish 
coast  18  the  Malay.  philosopher;  b.  Dublin  17  April  1656;  d.  there 
Holybdenite,  a  native  sulphid  of  molyb-  n  Oct  1698,  He  was  graduated  from  Trinily 
denum,  having  the  formula  MoS^  and  crys-  College,  Dublin,  entered  the  Middle  Temple, 
Ullizing  in  tabular '  or  hexagonal  forms,  London,  became  a  student  of  applied  maihe- 
probably  belonging  to  the  hexagonal  system,  matics  and  philosophy,  was  elected  F,  R.  S.  in 
It  has  a  marked  hasal  deavage,  and  resembles  1685,  and  was  elected  to  Parliament  for  Dub- 
some  forms  of  mica.  It  is  leaden-gray  in  color,  ijn  University  in  1692  and  i6<)S- ' 'BeaideE  his 
with  a  metallic  lustre,  a  specific  gravity  of  about  works  on  optics  and  philosophy,  he  wrOte  'The 
4-7,  and  a  hardness  of  from  1.0  to  i.S-  It  com-  Case  of  Ireland's  Being  Boimd  by'  Acts  of 
monly  occurs  in  granite,  gneiss  and  other  cr^-  'Parliament  in  England'  (1698). 
ta nine  rocks.  In  the  United  States  it  is  found  in  m„™i„..  „x™  ks'^s  \t^:^,  ',,,  ;^U^A 
the  New  England  States,  and  in  New  York,  Mombasa,  mSm-ba  sa^  Afrjw,  .an  island 
Pennsylvania,     Colorado,     and     California.    It  and  town  otit-he  east  «<^t,  the  town,  d>e  chief 

aUo   («Yiirr7n    TjinaHa    anH    rmtaU   frnm    mr  seaport  and  the  seat  of  admmistriltion  of  British 

i,.  n«(~_  i~^.,i,fw   Ar,t.,r4«  15  and,  which  is  3  miles  Jong  by  2'A  miles  wide, 

m  Ren^^  County,  Ontana  dose  to  the  coait,  150  mllel  nortVof  Zanzibar^ 

Molybdenum,   a    metallic    cletnent  whose  fat.  4'  3'  S.    Here  we  an  old  P.Ofituguese  fort. 

compounds     are     somewhat     widely    ^ffused,  ^  ^^w  European  hospim,  and.ffle  offices  and 

though  they  rarely  occur  in  any  constderaWe  workshops  of  th?  British  East  Africa  Cwnpany. 

quantirt    m    any    one    place      Molybdemnn    Is  A   short  railway  connects  Mombaaa  with  Kilin- 

never  found  m  the  meulhc  state   but  it  occurs  /!„;_  (j^  naval  coaling  depot,  on  .the  other  side 

in  a  number  of  mirierals,  the  most  important  of  of  the  island,  where  is  the  residence  of  the  cliief 

which  (3  molybdenite   (q.T.),  the  native  sulphid.  administrator  of  the  company.     Mombaja  ia  aV 

Molybdenite  resembles  galena  m  some  respecb,  ^he  terminus  of  a  raUway  connecting  wiih  ihe 

and  owes  Its  name  to  this  fact,  the  word.  <molyB-  victoria   Nyania.    Trade    in    (imports)    piece- 
denite-   being   based   upon  the  Latm,  name   for  j     b^^g'  ^^^  ^.^^  wire,  beads,  fleet  and  in 

go  ena     It  was  first  dearly  dislmgrnshed  from  ^„ports)    ivory,    gum.    eipaj,  ,  copra,    odieUa 

^1""  J'"...^'^*',"'*''  I"  '^.^'/""^  '"  '^  "''^'7  weed:  m^ize,  and  grain;  cairT^d  oTby  natives 

obtained  the  element  molybdenum  m  the  mefal-  ^f    Bfjtis],    [^^^      Po„.   gi^out    ^^xa.     Island 

he    form.     Molybdenum    may    be  ■^prepared    by  and  port  are  mentioned  as  early  aFiaSl.     It  waa 

reducingtheoxid  by  hydrogen,  carbon  or  potaa-  ^^^^^^  by  Vasco  de  Gama  in  1497,  held  by  the 

Slum  cyanide,  as  well  as  by  various  Other  mrth-  Portuguese  from  1529  to  1698.  iid  by  the  Brit- 

:  ,    I  ".°l"«"y  £fscribed  as  a  silvery  whrte  i^j,  from  1824  to  isk.  but  the  British  refused 

metal^  hard    but  soinewhat  malleable.     H  has  a  to  accept  cession  of  it.     Soon  after  the  Sultan 

specific  gravity  of  about  86,  and  a  specific  heat  ^i    M^s^at    obtained    possession    of    thq    towB, 

of   about  0^59.    Its    melting   point   .9   higher  „i,ich  at  his  death  fell  to  hTs  son,  the  SulUn  oi 

than  that  of  ptadlmm.  ■  Moljbdmum  IS  not  af-  z^n^ibar.     Iri    1888    the    Imperial    British    East 

fected  by  air  or  moisture  at  ordinary  tempera-  Africa  Company  received  governing  rights  over 

lures,  but  oxidiies  slowly  when  heated  in  air,  ■;(  f^om  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  and  since  then 

■  and    at    high    temperatures    it    bums     whe  her  ;t  has  passed  definitely  over  to  the  possession  of 

heated  in  air  or  in  steam.    Chemit^lly,  molyB-  3,1,3)      along  with  the  huge' territory  on  the 

denum  behaves  both  as  _  a  metal  and  as  a  non-  n,ainland  allotted  tq  that  country. 
metal.    It  has  the  chemical  symbol  Mo,  and  an  r  ■  ■• 

atomic  weight  of  g6  if  Oe=i6,  or  93,3  if  H  =  L 

It  forms  several  oxids,  of  which  the  trioxid,  „  -  ;  .,  — ^ 
MoO,,  is  the  most  important.  This  is  the  oxid  Germany,  6  Nov.  rSag,  He  was  educated  at 
that  ie  formed  when  the  metal  ia  burned'  in  air,  Leipsic  and  Heidelberg,  took  orders  m  the 
and  it  may  also  be  prepared  by  roasting  the  English  Church  and  ic  1857  removed  to  Can- 
native  su^bid  in  air.  The  trioxid  occurs  native  ^da.  He  was  assistant  rector  in  Trinity  Church, 
in  smalt  quantities,  as  "molybdenum  ochre,"  or  Q^^2'  '^S?-»=  '■='^'""  "^  ^t.  James,  Lancaster, 
■molybdite."  Metallic  molybdenum  combines  dl-  P?-,  'o99-7'\  0'  St  Johns,  Dresden,  1870*,  of 
rectly  with  chlorine  to  form  MoCU  and  with  Ch^st  Church,  Jersey  City,  iS77-9:  ^nd  of  St. 
bromine  to  form  MoBr.;  but  it  does  not  com-  Johns,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  1879-82.  Smqe  the  last 
bine  directly  with  iodine.  Unlike  the  other  named  date  he  has^ given  his  a"  --■-'--  - 
metals,  molybdenum  does  not  readily  replace  l"o^,"'^ 
the  hydrop;en  of  acids  to  form  definite  salts, 
but  its  oxids  dissolve  in  acids  with  the  forma- 
tion of  compounds  which  have,  as  yei,  been  but  ,^--:-  ..—-.--/  ;-  .— -  ,--,-7,---,- 
little  studied.  The  trioxid  combines  with  'Raphad  s  Sislme  Madonna"  (1895);  tu.. 
water  to  form  substances  of  the  nature  of  acids.  Moment  of  a  dynamical  qustntity  is  the 
and  which  are,  in  fact,  called  "molybdic  acids.^  imponance  of  that  quantity  in  regard  to  its  dy- 
These  further  combine  with  metallic  bases  to  namical  effect  relatively  to  a  given  point  or 
form  an  extensive  series  of  compounds  knowti  axis.  The  moment  of  a  foree  about  a  point 
as    "molybdates."    The    compounds    of   molyb-  is  the  product  of  its  amount  into  its  pefpendic- 
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MOMENT  OP  INERTIA  — MOMMSEN 

Jar  •iistance  from  the  point    The  tendency  of  Homnuen,  mSm'zSa  (Christian  Matthias) 

'if.  action  of  such  a  force  is  to  cause  rotation  Theodor,     German     scholar:     b.     Garding, 

»'jout  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  pass-  Schleswig,    30    Nov.    1817 ;    d,    Charlottenburg, 

ing  tbrough  the  point  and  containing  the  force,  near  Berlin,   Prussia,   1    Nov.   1903,     He  was  a 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  penduluni,  the  effective-  student  of  jurisprudence  and  philology  at-  the 

ness  of  (he  force  in  causing  rotation  is  measured  University  of  Kiel;  took  his  Ph.D.  in  1842;  pub- 

by  the  moment  W/ — where  W  is  the  weight  lished  with  his  brother  Tycho  and  his  friend 

of  the  pendulum,  and  /  is  the  distance  of  the  Storm  a  volume  of  verse  which  was  heartily 

line  of  action  of  the  force  W  from  the  centre  condemned   by    the    reviewers    (1S43)  ;    began 

of  rotation  C,  or  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  more  successfuJly  his  career  as  historian  with 

mass  G  from  the  vertical  line  through  C.  the    treatise     'De    Collegiis    et    Sodalitiis    ft3- 

The  term  moment  enters  into  several  other  manorum*  (1843),  commended  for  its  thorough- 
phrases,  all  of  which  relate  either  directly  or  ness  and  a  clarity  of  style  new  to  Germati 
indirectly  to  rotation.  Thus,  there  is  the  mo-  works  of  this  kind ;  and  in  1844-7  was  in  France 
ment  of  momentum,  or  angular  momentum,  and  Italy  under  commission  of  the  Berlin  Acad- 
whose  rate  of  change  is  the  measure  of  the  emy,  collating  manuscripts  and  inscriptions. 
moment  of  the  forte  producing  the  change.  To  On  his  return  he  edited  for  a  short  while  the 
obtain  it  for  any  given  body  rotating  with  angn-  SchUguiig-Holsteinische  Zeiluttg,  and  in  1848 
lar  speed  w  about  an  axis,  we  first  imagine  became  professor  of  Roman  law  at  Leipsic.  He 
the  body  broken  op  into  a  great  many  small  entered  pplitics  as  an  advocate  of  constitutional 
portions  of  masses  flti.m^w.,  eta,  at  distances  progress,  was  arrested  for  inciting  to  revolt,  and 
ri,rt.r,.  etc.,  from  the  axis,  nnilliply  the  momen-  though  acquitted  by  the  courts  was  deprived  of 
tarn  (turn)  of  each  mass  t)y  its  distance,  and  his  chair.  From  that  time  he  was  an  eager  if 
^en  take  the  snm  of  all  these  products.  The  not  invariably  Judicious  disputant  in  many  politi- 
angular  speed  t  being  the  same  in  evciy'  ex-  cal  controversies.  He  was  appointed  to  the  pro- 
pression,  the  moment  of  momentum  takes  the  fessorsbip  of  Roman  law  at.  Zurich  in  1852,  at 
form  «  (tmr'.  +  fmr'i+j  etc.),  which  it  isusual  Breslau  in  tS54;  and  from  1858  until  his  death 
to  write  in  the  symbolic  form  u^mt*.  The  was  professor  of  ancient  history  in  the  Uni- 
quantity  Xmr*,  which  is  the  sum  of  the  prod-  .yersity,  of  Berlin.  In  1873  he  was  elected  per- 
ucts  of  each  mass  into  the  square  of  its  dis-  petual  secretary  of  the  Berlin  Academy;  but  this 
tance  from  the  attis,  is  called  the  moment  of  ppst-  he  resigned  in  1895.  Far  ten  years 
inertia  about  that  axis.  It  is  the  factor  In  the  '(1873-82)  he  was  a  Liberal  member  of  the 
moment  of  momentum,  which  depends  upon  the  lower  house  of  fhe  Prussian  parliament,  where 
distribntion  of  matter  in  the  body.  It  enters  he  bitterly  attacked  Bismarck's  domestic  policy, 
into  all  questions  of  mechanics  in  which  rota-  In  an  election  speech  at  ChaHottenburg  in  iSSa 
tion  is  invdlved,  from  the  spinning  of  a  top  or  he  characteriied  the  Iron  Chancellor's  tariff 
the  action  of  an  engine  governor  to  the  stability  measures  as  a  ■Politik  von  Schwindel."  Such 
of  a  ship.  By  an  obvious  CJCtension,  the  word  boldness  might  not  go'unrebufced,  and  Momra- 
tnoment  is  also  used  in  s*ich  combinations  as  sen  was  brought  to  trial  for  slander.  His  ac- 
moment  of  a  Tdocity  and  moment  of  bjI  accel-  ;  quittal  by  both  a  lower  and  an  appeals  court  was 
eration.  Such  phrases  correspond  to  nothing  one  of  his  great  triumphs.  He  sternly  advised  ' 
truly  dynamic,  unless  we  regard  velocity  as  the'  Teuton  element  in  Austria  in  the  stru^lc 
meaning  the  moraenlura  of  unit  mass,  and  accel-  with  the  Czechs;  made  some  caustic  observa- 
eration  as  the  rate  of  change  of  that  momen-  tioiB  in  a  'North  American  Review'  article  on 
turn                             ■  British  treatment  of  minor  nations;  to  tiie  last 

If  the  mass  of  eveiy  small  portion  of  matter  wsi  quite  as  belligerent  as  ever, 

m   a  body  be  multiplied  by  the  squate  of  its  ^M  he  was  only  incidentally  the  politician, 

perpendicular  distance  from  a  straight  line,  the  jje  was  pre-eminently  what  Freeman  called  "the 

sum  of  all  such  products   is  called  the  moment  p-eatest    scholar   of   our   times,    well    nigh    the 

of  inertia  of  the  body  alwnit  the  line  regarded  greatest  scholar  of  all  times"  ('Methods  of  His- 

as  an  axis.    The  radms  of  ^ration  of  the  body  ^orical   Study').    He  was  distinguished  as  an 

,£  the  distance  from  the  axis  at  which  all  the  .  epigraphist,  historian,  jurist,  numismatist,   and 

matter  of  the  body  might  ^ -concentrated  with-  phiTologian.    None  in  the  igtli  century,  which  he 

pnt  altering  the  momem  of  inertia.    Thus   if  i  Thnost  spanned,  has,  as  Freeman  goes  on  to  say, 

IS  the  moment  of  inert.a  of  the  body,   M  its  ^^^„    („    ^    ^jj^    ^               J  subjects,    all 

*i?'^  M  ^'^  ^"^  i    'is    "'l'"^''*   .^-"°"f  brought     with     the     happieit     effect     to     bear 

'  Z,^  *K  ^^  ',"  '^"  *^'  TT^i?^  '"^'''^  °l  upon^and  to  support  one  another."    To  the  edu- 

a  body  about  a  line  is  found  by  adding  a  great  ^^        j         "'^          l,^      j,,  p^bably  coMlnue 

"^"^^M^JM"^.  li^"^J\7TTri  "'"?^"  to  be  best  known  for  his  'Rdmische  Geschkhte' 

of  d.sfances;j^f  the  body  can  be  defined  mathe-  (         ^^    ,g  ^    g^  ^    ^gg^j    ^^  ^^^  j,^„l^  ^f 

^^^l^J,MitT.-  -^^^'.^it  IW    t?^  Thapsus;  together  with  VoTv  on  the  provinces 

L«i  cakXs                            ^                             '  "'  f^nn^Gesar  to  Diodetian  (1885).     Volume  IV., 

grai  caicums.              ^  ^^  imperial  Rome,  was  unfinished  at  his  deatfi. 

Moment  of  Inertia.     See  Mechanics.  There  are  English  renderings  bv  W.  P.  Dickson 

Momentum,  in  mechanics  and  physics,  the  (Vols.  I.-III.  1862-6;  Vol.  V.  i886).-    This  work 

product   of   the   mass   and   vdocity   of   a   body,  opened  a  new  epoch  in  historiography.     Though 

like  velocity,  momentum  ia  usually  regarded  as  written    with    great    spontaneity,    without    even 

having  a  definite  direction,  as  well  as  a  deflnite  references  to  original  sources,  it  was  based  on 

ncmericai      magnitude.     The     momentmn     gen-  unrivaled  knowledge,  and  presented  its  material 

erated  by  a  constant  force  acting  upon  a  material  with  extraordinary  clearness  and  at  times  with 

particle  for  3  definite  length  of  time,  is  numeri-  brilliancy.     It  is  of  course   somewhat  dogmatic, 

cally   equal  to  the  product   of  the  force  by  the  is    certainly    unfair    to    Cicero,    and    has    been 

time  during  which  it  acts.    See  Mechahics.  blamed,  by  Freeman  among  sereral,  for  undue 
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regard  of  mere  power  and  success.    To  scholars  ter.    The  island  is  veil  watered  and  well  drained, 

Mommsen  is  above  all  the  editor  of  the  great  has   a    luxuriant    vegetation   and    all    kinds  of 

'Corpus    Inscriptionum    Latinarum'     (1863    et  tropical    fruits    grow    in   profusion.    It    is    the 

seq. ;  Vols.  I.,  III.,  VIII.,  IX.,  by  himself;  others  nesting  place  of  thousands  of  green  turtles,  and 

under    his    immeaiate    supervision).     Ever;   in-  the  waters  teem  with  the  finest  varieties  of  fish. 

scription    of    this    monumental    collection    was  The    only    residents    belong    to    the    lighthouse 

■  taken  down  from  the  original.    The  errors  and  establishment;   (2)   the  ancient  name  mentioned 

falsities  of  predecessors  were  cleared  away,  and  by   Tacitus   for   the   island   of   Anglesey    Cl-v.), 

a    scientific    foundation    was    supplied    for    the  Wales,  also  applied  by  other  ancient  writers  to 

study  of  Roman   antiquities.     Mommsen's   pref-  the  Isle  of  Maiu 

ace  10  the  series  is  said  to  be  thought  by  crit-  m^^    ^  ^^^f  African  monkey  iCercoPith- 

ICS  one  of  the   finest_  specimens  of   Utm   prose  ^^^  mona).  remarkable  for  its  brilliant  cofora- 

written  m  modern  times.    For  a  complete  list  ^■^^    ^^  ^ead  being  olive-yellow,  with  a  black 

of  his   writings,  Zangeroeister's    'Mommsen   als  gt^pe  on  the  forehead;  yeUowish  whiskers  and 

Schnftsteller>      (188?)      should     be     consulted.  ^  p^rpi^  f^^     yhe  back  is  chestnut-brown,  and 

Mention   may   be   made   of    "Romisches   Munz-  j^ere  is  a  white  spot  on  each  side  near  the  root 

"'J'^T^^.'^^^b     ^2""='^*'=  P\''°'J°'o^'*ooy*5f?,  o*  the  tail,  which  is  black.     It  is  constantly  seen 

and     <Romisches    Staatsrecht*     (1871-S8).     All  ^  inenaaeries 

are  standard,   but  the   last,   particularly,  by  the  ,,         .  .    '  .          ,,         _,  .                                , 

breadth  and    completeness   of  his   exposition   of  ,,^  Mqn«chiam,  or  Monastkl■II^  is  a  sUtc  of 

the     Roman     constitution,     places     Mommsen  ''*«  .m  retirement  from  the  world  adopted  for 

among   the   foremost    of   constitutional    writers,  motives  of  religion.     It  is,  not  peculiar  to  Chns- 

He  also  edited  the  'Res  Gesti  Divi  August!  ex  ^^'f?-  *<""  '"  ,'"!^J-  ^^'K"™-  =f  i^^^'M^™*'' 

Monumentis    Ancyrano    et    Apolliersi-     (1865;  "dm  those  of  India.  China  and  Tibet,  the  same 

new  ed.  1883)  ;  the  'Digesta>  in  Vol.  I.  of  the  «?'"«   has    led   men    to   withdraw   t|><=niselYes 

•Corpus  Juris  Civili8j>  6th  ed.  1894).  and  i"*"?  wholly  or  in  part  from  converse  with  worldy 

other  mi6K«tioo».    fjis  Hbra"ry,l^en  partially  soc'^ty  »r«i  Jo  seek  in  seclusion  aad  r«4ir«neot 

burnecfin  1880,  was  replenished  by  gifts  from  giportunity  to  lead  a  purer  or  higher  hfe.    Th* 

foreign  scholars.    In  1902  he  was  awarded  the  N"arites,  the  Rechabiies,  the  Essenes,  the  Ther- 

Nobel  prize  in  literature.  apeut«    were    separatists    from    society    in    a 
greater  or  less  degree,  and  m  this  respect  were 

Homor'dica,    a    genus    of    plants    of    the  the   precursors    of  the    asceta;   of   the   earliest 

gourd    family,   remarkable    for    their   strangely  Christian  age  and  of  the  hermiu  or  anachoreUe 

marked   seeds.     Two   or   three   species   are   cul-  and  the  coenobites  of  the  third  and  founh  cen- 

tivated    in    the    United     States    as    ornamental  turies, 

plants,  one  of  which  (if.  charanlia)  produces  a  In  the  middle  of  the  3d  century,  during 
food  for  the  Chinese  in  the  pulp  about  the  sculp-  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  Decius, 
tured  seeds;  another  Oriental  food,  the  gol-  Paul  of  Thebes  in  Egypt  (St.  Paul  the  first  her- 
kokra  of  India,  is  the  fruit  of  Af.  cochinchtaett-  mit),  withdrew  to  a  wilderness,  and  during  the 
sis;  and  the  balsam-apple  (3f.  baUamina)  which  remainder  of  his  long  life  lived  in  absolute  soli- 
furnishes  a  healing  princi^e  which  is  infused  tude  in  a  cavern  of  a  mountain,  deriving  his 
in  oil  to  form  a  liniment  highly  esteemed  in  the  food  and  his  vesture  from  a  neighboring  grove 
I-evant.  of  palm  trees.     Many  others  fleeing  from  perse- 

an  active  volcano  nsmg  from  the  northwestern  vr;.    „„n.™ .  ,™«„™  .u.™  .^r   a>,tn„„  cca;..) 

fu  t"n<^ble  ^uorn'wis  in^  tV«    '^  ""^^  Am^n^r^o  Xr^r^Ty^^  t?'?h^  S 

Its  last  notable  eruption  was  m  1852.  solitary  life  of  an  anachorete  was  in  a  maimS 

Mompos,  mom-pas',  or  Mompox,  mom'-  compelled  by  circumstances  to  adopt  the  cceno- 

p6h,   Colombia,    a   town   of   the   province    of  bite  rule.     He  was  by  choice  an  anachorete  like 

Bolivar  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Magdalena.  St   Paul  the  Hermit,  but  the   fame  of  his  vir- 

The  streets,  which  extend  parallel  to  the  river,  t""*  and  his  miracles  brought  to  bis  cell  in  a 

are  well  laid  out,  but  the  houses  are  badly  built,  remote  wilderness  many  who  desired   to  devote 

Mompox  is  a  depot  of  foreign  goods  destined  for  themselves  to  the  service  of  God  under  such  a 

consumption  in  the  valley  of  the  Magdalena ;  but  ""aster ;  and  as  he  could  not  refuse  their  prayer 

■        •               -      ..        -      .                ,   rendering   it  'Jl^^^^"'^  '"  ^^"^^  '*  "°'  '"  ""■"*■  '^?  ri^^na  " 


Pop.  lO/Wo.  '    he  is  called  the  Father  of  Monachism,  that  is,  of 

the  life-in-common  of  those  who  retire  from  the 


Ho  mus,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  god  of   world  for  reasons  of  religion ;  they  r.™ 

satire   and   mirth.     He   is   generally   represented  title   of  monk,   monachtis    (a   solitary),   thousli 

raising  a  mask  from   his  face  and  holdins  a  since  St.  Antony's  day  they  are  no  longer  soM- 

small  figure  in  his  hand.    His  mother  was  Nyx,  taries  but  ccenobites. 

the  goddess  of  night  Antony's  ccenobites  occupied  each  a  sejiaratc 
hut  or  a  separate  grotto ;  but  St.  Pachomius,  a 

Monc,  mona,  (i)  a  West  Indian  islet  be-  contemporary  of  Antony,  introduced  a  further 

kmging  to  the  United  States  since  1898.    It  has  development  of  the  community  life.    The  cells 

43  miles  east  of  Porto  Rico,  in  the  middle  of  or  huts  were  now  to  hold  three  brethren;  meals 

Mona  Passage,  to  whidi  it  gives  its  name;  area,  were  eaten  in  catnmon;  the  labor  of  the  rnonks 

nearly   io,oao  acres.     It  is  a  coral   formation,  was   regulated:  the  brethren  were   graded  ac- 

The  general  level  is  about  60  feet  above  the  cording  to  their  spiritual  proficiency;  the  eom- 

sea-level,  with  a  range  of  hills  on  the  east  side  rannity  was  presided  over  by  an  abbot,  with  in- 

of  the  island,  running  from  north  to  south,  the  fcrior    officers ;    in    addition    to    the    primitive 

highest  peak  of  which  is  17s  feet  above  the  wa-  industries   of   petty  agncultiiFe,  ba^cet-making 
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HONACHISM 

and  mat-weaving,  tite  monks  practised  the  trade         Monastic    institutions    fomided    in    Britain, 

of   the   smith,    of   the   tanner,   etc. ;    there   were  France,  Switzerland,  Italy  and  Germany  by  Cel- 

daily   ateemblies   of   the   community   for  prayer  tic  monks  prior  to  Benedict's  reform  conformed 

and    conference.    When    St.    Pachomius    died,  to  the  Benedictine  rule.    The  Carthusian  order, 

about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  7,000  monks  founded  in  the  end  of  the  nth  century,  was  a 

were  subject  to  his  rule.  reversion  to  the  anachoretic  type  of  monachism 

From    Egypt    monachism    soon    spread    into  —  the    solitary    or    eremitical     instead    of    the 

Syria,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  Asia  Minor  and  ctenobitic   life.     In  the  same  century  arose  the 

Armenia.  order   of  the  Camaldoli,   another  order  of  her- 

The  introduction  of  monachism  in  the  West-  mits. 
em  countries  of  the  Roman  Empire  dates  from         The  beginning  of  the  12th  century  saw  the 

a  little  after  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  when  rise  of  that  singular  development  of  monachism, 

a   few  small  communities  of  monks,   under  the  the  knightly  orders,  the  members  of  which  be- 

Pacbomian  rule,  were  founded  at  Rome  and  in  sides  the  usual  three  vows  of  the  monk  took  a 

Northern    Italy.     Later,    when    the    rule    of   St.  fourth  vow,   of  making  war  on  the  infidels  for 

Basil  had  been  translated  into  Latin,  communi-  the  defense  of  Christendom.     The  Knights  Hos- 

ties  of  Basilian  monks   sprang   up   in   Southern  pitallers     were    originally    a     religious     society 

Italy.    Saints  Jerome,  Augustine  and  Ambrose  bound  by  vow  to  harbor  in  health  and  in  dis- 

were  zealous   promoters  of  monachism  in  Italy  ease  pilgrims  visiting  the  holy  places   in  Jeru- 

and  Africa,  St.  Martin  of  Tours  in  Gaul;  when  salem;  their  house  in  the  holy  city  was  a  *hos- 

Sl  Martin  died  (397)  his  body  was  followed  to  pital*    or   guest-house.    The    full    title    of    the 

the  tomb  by  3,000  monks.  Knights    Templars    is    "pauperes    commilitonea 

Whether  under  the  Pachomian  or  the  Basil-  Christi     templique    Saiomonis" — poor    knights- 

ian  rule  or  under  modifications  of  these,  monas-  companions  of  Christ  and  of  Solomon's  temple 

tic    establishments    multiplied    rapidly    in    the  Another  military  order  contemporary  with  these 

West.     But  the  disorder  which  attended  the  de-  was   the   Teutonic   order.     History    records   the 

cline  of  the  Western  Empire  and  the  barbarian  titles  of  over  ninety  military  orders  or  of  bodies 

invasions,  had  its  effects  upon  monachism,  and  styling  themselves  so. 

the  monastery  exhibited  the  same  anarchy  as  did  The  chronic  state  of  war  between  Christen- 
civil  society.  dom  and  the  Mohammedan  power  led  to  the  in- 
Early  in  the  6th  century  Benedict  of  Nursia,  stitution  of  the  order  of  Trinitarians  and  that  of 
who  had  already  led  for  three  years  the  life  of  a  Our  Lady  of  Mercy.  The  mission  of  these  or- 
strict  recluse  in  a  cave  at  Subtaco,  about  forty  ders  was  the  redemption  out  of  slavery  among 
miles  distant  from  Rome,  was  chosen  by  the  the  Mohammedans  of  Christian  captives.  Bear- 
rnonks  of  a  monastery  in  the  same  place  as  their  ing  the  alms  and  gifts  contributed  by  the  char- 
abbot;  but  very  soon,  his  new  subjects  having  ity  □(  Europe,  the  members  of  those  orders 
deposed  him,  he  returned  to  his  solitude  and  visited  the  Mohammedan  countries  on  the  Med- 
commenced  that  reform  of  Latin  monachism  iterranean  and  procured  the  liberation  of  the 
which  made  bis  name  illustrious.  He  gave  to  enslaved  Christian  captives  and  restored  them  to 
his  monks  a  rule  which,  variously  amended  and  their  native  countries.  The  Trinitarians  had  at 
modified,  has  been  the  law  of  the  monastic  life  one  time  zso  houses;  the  Christians  redeemed 
of  Western  Europe  ever  since.  In  its  preamble  by  them,  from  first  to  last,  numbered  over 
Benedict  recognizes  two  and  only  two  legitimate  30,000.  The  order  of  Mercy  was  at  first  a  mili- 
classes  of  monks  —  ccenobites  and  anachoretes —  tary  order,  but  in  1218  it  put  off  its  military 
those  who  lead  the  life  in  common  and  those  character,  and  devoted  itself  wholly  to  the  char- 
wko  live  in  solitude  —  usually  now  called  her-  itable  work  of  redeeming  the  captives, 
mits.  There  seemed  to  be  now  a  sufficiency  of  re- 
Two  Other  classes  he  names,  but  only  for  ligious  orders  to  satisfy  all  needs.  But  at  this 
condemnation,  namely,  sarabaites  —  professing  very  time,  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  two 
monks  who  live  two  or  three  together  without  new  orders  were  instituted  —  and  that  by  Pope 
any  superior  or  any  fixed  rule;  and  gyrovagi  or  Innocent  III.,  who  in  the  Lateran  Council  had 
eirculalorei,  tramps,  wandering  beggars  who  procured  the  enactment  of  a  decree  forbidding 
wear  the  cloak  of  a  religious  profession.  To  do  the  creation  of  new  monastic  orders.  The  new 
away  with  these  scandals  of  the  monastic  life,  institutes  were  the  order  of  the  Friars  Minor 
Benedict's  rule  requires  that  the  postulant  for  (Franciscans^  and  that  of  the  Friars  Preachers 
admission  to  a  monastery  shall  take  in  addition  (Dominicans)  ;  and  to  these  very  soon  were 
to  the  usual  monastic  vows  of  poverty,  chastity  added  two  more  —  the  order  of  Austin  Friars 
and  obedience,  a  further  vow  that  he  will  re-  (Augustinians)  and  that  of  the  Carmelites. 
main  all  his  days  in  the  community  in  which  he  'These  are  the  four  mendicant  orders,  so  called 
makes  his  profession,  and  never  be  absent  from  because  by  their  rule  they  renounce  all  property 
the  monastery  save  1^  leave  of  his  superior.  -  and  all  endowments  and  subsist  on  the  alms  of 

Besides  monasteries  for  men  Benedict  insti-  the  faithful. 
tuted  also  monasteries  of  women,  and  the  first  The  membership  and  the  establishments  of 
abbess  of  a  community  of  Benedictine  nuns  was  these  mendicant  orders  increased  with  astonish- 
his  sister  Scholastica.  ing  rapidity  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe. 
The  Benedictine  order  was  for  a  long  time  Dominican  and  Franciscan  friars  were  soon  the 
a  powerful  agency  in  the  civilization  and  chris-  great  lights  of  the  theological  schools  —  Al- 
tianimtion  of  the  barbarian  nations  of  Europe,  bertus  Magnus,  the  Doctor  Universalis,  as  he 
Wherever  a  Benedictine  foundation  was  made  was  styled  by  his  eontetnporaries,  and  Thomas 
there  the  face  of  the  country  was  quickly  of  Aquinum,  the  Angelic  Doctor,  being  the  fore- 
changed:  forests  were  cleared,  marshes  drained,  most  of  the  Dominican  divines,  and  Duns 
the  arts  of  husbandry  developed,  peace  and  civil  Scotus,  the  Doctor  Subtilis,  and  Roger  Bacon 
order  maintained,  science  and  learning  fostered,  holding  the  first  rank  among  the  Franciscans, 
achools,  hospitals  and  refuges  established.  The  friars  were  also  effective  missionaries  both 
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imong  the  poor  and  the  rural  populations  at  John  Baptist  was  founded  in  New  York  as  a 

home  and  among  the  heathen  and  the  infidels.  branch  of  the  central  house  in  England.    There 

The  Company  of  Jesus  is  the  latest  of  the  is  also  the  Protestant  Episcopal  sistertiood  of 
great  religious  orders;  it  was  founded  in  1534  St.  Mary  and  many  others  in  the  United  States, 
and  its  mission  was  to  resist  the  onward  march  Among  the  male  orders  of  Protestant  monasti- 
of  Protestantism,  directly  by  combating  the  cism  must  be  mentioned  the  Cowley  Fathers, 
Protestant  assault  on  the  Catholic  Church  and  founded  by  Dr.  Benson,  and  in  the  United 
by  instructing  the  Catholic  populations  in  the  Stales  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Cross,  a  preachmg 
grounds  of  their  religious  faith  and  practice;  order  founded  by  J.  O.  Huntingdon,  son  of 
indirectly  by  organizing  a  system  of  higher  edu-  Bishop  Huntingdon,  An  order  of  monks  was 
cation  for  Catholic  youth,  and  QfTering  educa-  also  founded  by  Rev,  Joseph  Leycester  Lyne  in 
tional  advantages  superior  to  those  afforded  by  1870  at  Llanthony  Abbey,  Wales,  and  the  strict 
Protestant  universities  and  academies.  The  rule  of  St.  Benedict  was  adopted.  Il  is  no  ex- 
Company  of  Jesus  took  also  as  its  special  field  aggeration  to  say  that  the  monastic  movement  is 
of  labor  the  evangelization  of  the  heathen.  now  flourishing,  both  in  the  Church  of  England 

Nearly  all  the  later  religious  orders  and  in-  and  in  its  daughter  church,  the  Protestant  Epis- 

Slitutes  have  had  for  their  object  the  Christian  copal  Church  in  the  United  States, 

education  of  the  young,  the  reformation  of  the  Bibliagrapky.  —  Montalembert,     '  Monks    of 

fallen,  or  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  distressed;  the    West';  Gasquel,  'Enclish  Monastic  IJfe'; 

among  the  orders  established  for  these  ends  are  Steel,  'Anchoresses  of  the  \V est'  and  '  Convents 

those  of  the  Nuns  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  the  of  Great  Britain';  Gasquet, 'Henry  VHl.  and  the 

Sisters  of  Charity  and  of   Mercy,  the  Brothers  English  Monasteries';    Alhes,  'The  Fathers  of 

of  the   Christian   Schools,   and  numerous  other  the  Desert';  Taunton,  'English  Black  Monks'. 

congregations.  Joseph  Fitzgerald, 

The  Reformation  was  hostile  to  monasticism.  Author  of  '  Word  and  Phrase.'* 

and   in   those   countries   where   it   obtained,  the  __                  ,   ,    ,         ,             ..        .    ,          , 

monasteries   were   suppressed   and   the   monastic  Monaco,  mon'a-ko,  the  smallest  independent 

life  disappeared.     Henry  VHI.  seized  upon  the  European  principality  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 

monastic   properties    throughout   his   realm   and  ranean,  9  miles  east  of  Nice,  and  enclosed  on  its 

applied   them   for   his  own    religious   or   secular  bnd  borders  by  the  French  department  Alpes- 


and  Switzerland,  the  monastic  institution  ceased  ,,                   j  n         l               i-            t 

to  exist  shortly  after  the  triumph  of  the  Refor-  Mentone  and  Roccabruna  to  France  for  4,000,000 

mation.    In    the    i8th    century    a    concertedly  f^*""-    The  principality  has  since  been  confined 

hostile     movement     against     monasticism     took  to  the  towns  of  Monaco   Condammc,  and  Monte 

shape  in  all  the  countries  under  Bourbon  rule.  Ca"-'"  «"^  the  surroundmg  dislncts,  having  an 

The   governments   of    Portugal,    France,   Spain,  area  of  about  8  square  mifes    and  a  population 

Sicily  and  some  of  the  Italian  nrincioalities  ex-  ^^  ^^^^   17.<XK>-      I"  the  lOth  century  the  Em- 

_.ii^    .1 t ;.-,    1    >. u.   K. i;.;_i  peror  Otho  I.  conferred  Monaco  on  a  prince  of 

5CIV.  rttactaml,  signrf  Ht  Scree  suppre.sing  a  lem.l.  bmnch)  ,iJl  eo„.,nue,  lo  ™1..    The  „- 

thai  faou.  Society^  1773.    Pira  VII  restored  pef"  of  Bo.ernmeni   mun.c.pal  .nd  other,  .re 

the  Society  ir,  iSii    During  the  latter  halt  of  the  defrayed  b,  a  joint-.tock  COTpany.  which  carrie. 

igth     eenliry     a     recmde.cence     of     hostility  on    he  famous  gammg  esiabh.hment  at  Hon  e 

™  the  part  of  the  govemmerrts  of  the  Latii  <=":'°'  and  wh.ch  also  pays  a  h.nd.o.™  yearly 


eoantrieS  agaimt  the  Teligion.  order,  manife.ted  S"  !? ''''l!'7" '"  '''f "".a^SS'  on' °.'  SX 

itself.     In    Spain.    Frahce,    Italy.    Mexico    and  '"'■   "onaco   (Pop.   3.291   .    situated   on   a   lolly 

^i^^^/^^^Jk^'^SJ^  ^C:S,:Vl^^Vl^::il  l-  L'ren±e''d' 

sion  for  some  orders  and  hampering  restrictions  ^a,,;]^     pfa„.     Here  are  the  palace  and  cathe- 

upon  freedom  for  others  have  contributed  to  re-  ^    ,      fj^^  numerous  hotefs  and  an  English 

tard   their  growth   and   development.    The  rea-  ^\,^,.^i,  ,,  Monaco 

sons  usually  alleged  for  these  coercive  measures  '^"""*'  ^'  Monaco. 

by  these  governments  are  political  and  economic,  Hon'ad,  in  biology.  See  iNTuSfflUA, 
the  merits  of  which  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  t#_— ,^~~.i.  ™s  ^nA'T,f.\,  m.  -  TT.mn. 
discuss  here.  At  the  present  time  the  French  .  Monadnock,  mo-nid  nok,  Ne»  Hamp- 
government  has  aimed  a  deadly  blow  at  rronas-  fj""i.", "°-°"S."  ^'  ?'  southwest  comer  of 
ticism  in  that  country  in  its  Associations  Law  ^'"^  ^"  '  Cheshire  County.  10  miles  south- 
Germany  admits  all  the  religious  orders  eicept  ".f  °'J^S!''  '''''j'S'  "«',"j'°,'T,£  <^ 
the  Jesiits.  In  Great  Britain  full  freedom  is  "'■"  ^  'f'«,'  '!»',""  ■"!?''.«  '' A'*.'~! 
now  given  in  the  establishment  and  development  »,''°",'f'  '"f'  ?'  ""xh  i  ■,  ,™™^1  i 
n(  m7^,..,rf!,.  ;«=.;... i;^>,„  t«  *>...  TT..:f=j  Cf..*-.  slate,  talc,  and  mica.  The  summit  commands  a 
wLTSareabsXelynoW^  fi"^,/'^--  '^f  ".[=  a  conspicuous  landmark, 
fions  upon  the  freedom  o^f  monastic  life,  the  re-  visible  even  from  the  dome  of  the  stale  house 
ligious  orders  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.    In  "  Boston. 

this  country  there  are  8,000  male  and  4S,«»  fc-  Monagas,  Job*  Tadeo,  ho-sa'  ta-da'o  mfl- 

male  members  of  religious  orders.  na'gas,     Venezuelan      soldier:     b.      Maturin, 

In   the   Church   of  England   within   the   last  Venezuela,  28  Oct.  1784 ;  d.  El  Valle,  Venezuela, 

fifty   years    there    has    been   a    revival   of  the  18  Nov.  i86a    He  served  in  the  war  of  1813-21 

monastic    idea    with    no    inconsiderable    results,  under  Bolivar  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 

Dr,  John  Mason  Neale,  and  C!anon  Carter  pro-  general  and  was  afterward  engaged  in  various 

moted  the  establishment  of  sisterhoods   (of  St  military   measures   until    1830   when   he  became 

Margaret  and  of  St.  John  Baptist),  in  which  life  a^  member   of  congress.  _  Bolivar's  death  oecur- 

vows  of  poverty,  chastity  and  obedience  were  ring  in  1831  Monagas  retired  but  was  soon  called 

■aken,  and  a  mother  house  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  to  the  command  of  the  Orient.    In  1835  he  snpy 
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ported  a  revolution  but  made  hia  peace  with  the  ing  certain  powers  bestowed  upon  him  in  his 
government   a    few    months    later   and   in    1847  adoption  by  baptism.     Pope  Victor  I.  in  the  2d 
was  elected   president     His   administration  was  century  excommunicated  Theodotus  the  Tanner 
at    first    marked    by   liberal    measures,    but    his  who  professed  this  theory,  and  an  Asiatic  synod 
policy   becoming  arbitrary   he   was   deserted   by  (268)    condemned   and   anathematized   the   view 
his  party,  whereupon  he  abolished  congress  and  as  taught  by  the  noted  Paul  of  Samosata  (q.v.), 
assumed  a  dictatorship.     He  defeated  Paez  who  the   ramister   of   Zenobia   (q.v.),   queen   of   Pal- 
lead  a  revolutionary  movement  against  hira  and  myra.     MonarchJanism  was   revived  in  the  16th 
disregarding    his    treaty,    imprisoned    him,    and  century  bj[  Socinus,  and  is  in  some  form  or  other 
in  i8si  took  command  of  the  army,  the  presi-  the  essential  basis  of  certain  Unitarian  creeds, 
dency   being  held   by   his   brother.     In    1855   he  Monarchr,  a  form  of  government  in  which 
was  re-elected,  but  a  revolution  followed  and  the  supreme  power  is  vested  in  a  single  ruler, 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  country  in  1858,  and  which  is  absolute,  limited,  or  constitutional, 
after  resigning  the  presidency.    He  returned  in  hereditary,   or  elective. 
1864  and  in  1868  headed  a  successful  r<^volution  Mon'Mtery.    See  Monachism. 
and  was  elected  president  by  Congress,  but  died  ,_        .         _.  ,  .      _.     ,,,  ,. 
before  being  installed  in  the  office  „    Monastt^.  The,  a  novel  by  Sjr  Walter 

„  °  ,   ,  ,  ,       T  .  Scott,  published  m  1820,  the  scene  Of  which  is 

MOMEhiin,inona-gan,  John  JamM.  Amer-  Scotland  in  the  i6th  century.     In  this  tale  Scott 

lean  Roman  Catholic  prelate:  b.  Suinter,  S.  C..  for  the  first  time  introduces  a  supernatural  ele- 

33   May  1856.     He  was  educated  at  SL  Charles  ^ent,   as   in   the  mysterious  appearances  of  the 

College,  Md^  pursued  a  theological  course  at  twhite  Lady  of  Arenel,>  -and  for  this  reason 

St.   Marys   Seminary,   Baltimore,  and  was  or-  t^e  book  was  never  as  popular  with  English 

darned  to  the  priesthood  in  1880.    He  held  sev-  readers   as    his   other   tales.    Its    sequel,    <Tli-; 

eral   pastorates   m   Charleston    S.   C,  and   else-  Abbot.'    appeared   the   same   year. 
where,  was  chancellor  of  the  diocese  1887-8,  and  ,,         ,^  .  <-      n- 

assistant  to  the  vicar-general  at  St.   Patrick's,  Monas  tiaam.     See  Monachism. 

Charleston  1888-97.    In  May  of  the  last  named  Monastlr,  mo-nas-ter ,  or  Bitolia,  be-to  - 

year  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Wilmingtoa  ""?.  Turkey,  a  city  and  vilayet  of  Macedonia 

Moaal,  or  Monaul.  a  name  among  Anglo-  il-^-X-..  ^\'^%-  ^,^''<^  ^^J^''  "f'^^T^J:  t 

Indian  ^rtsmen  for  any  of  several  Himalayan  ^'°"'''''f"^''i'V*,*  «  7nf^^^     ,  -J      ^  V! 

pheasantrespedally  the  gorgeous  species  of  the  fJe^'^w^ya^  river    e^ssTd    by   numerous 

SL.r"'     £«p/-f'-«.    See     IMPEVA.  i,';5^e'^*"'ThVst'ree7s"a'«  w?drlnd'wdHa"e" 

'.         ,  ,  ,  the   houses    neat   and   clean;    the   mosques   and 

Honanune,   m   chemistry,   an    amine   that  minarets,  picturesque ;  and  the  bazars  handsome. 

is  derived  by  replacing  one   or  more  of  the  it  is  an  important  central  situation  for  all  miU- 

hydrogen   atoms   of   a   single   molecule   of   am-  tary  operations  relating  to  this  part  of  Turkey, 

monia  by  an  equal  number  of  monovalent  or-  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Greeks  and 

^anic  radicals.    Amines  that  are  derived  by  join-  Bulgarians,  the  Turkish  residents  being  mostly 

ing  two,  three,  or  four  molecules  of  ammonia,  soldiers  or  officials.     It  carries  on  a  large  trade 

through  the  partial  replacement  of  their  hydro-  with      Corstaniiflople,     Saloniki,     Vienna,     and 

gen  by  a  single  polyvalent  radical,  are  called  di-,  Trieste.    Pop.  about  40,000. 
..:      _„j    ..<„     — ;_._   respectively;    and   the         The  vilayet  has  an  area  of  10,690  square 


..       e  known  as  primary,  secondary  or    miles;  pop.  about  8^,, 

tertiary,  according  as  one,  two  or  three  of  the  ,,  •,  ,^  ,  .  ,■  .  ■  ,.  • 
hydrogen  atoms  of  the  ammonia  molecule  have  Monazite  (Greek,  'solitary, •  in  allusion 
been  replaced.  See  Amine  and  Amide.  ^  i**  ",''«  occirrence),  a  native  phosphate  of 
„  ,  _  „  -  r.  Ti  1.  the  metals  of  the  cerium  group,  often  also  con- 
Monarch  Butterfly.  See  Danais;  Milk-  uining  more  or  less  thorium  silicate.  It  is  red- 
wtED  BUTTEBFLY.  djsh  or  brownish  in  color,  with  a       ' 


_  lonar'chianB,  a  sect  in  the  early  church  and  crystallizes  in  the  monoclinic  system,  though 
who  asserted  the  oneness  and  singleness  of  the  it  also  occurs  in  massive  and  granular  forms. 
divine  person,  as  at  variance  with  the  orthodox  It  is  commonly  translucent  and  brittle,  with  3, 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  three  Persons  and  one  hardness  of  from  5  to  5.5,  and  a  specific  gravity 
God.  The  supremacy  of  God  the  Father,  they  of  about  5.0  to  $.3.  It  is  found  at  Norwich, 
maintained,  was  impugned  by  those  "who  said  Conn.,  and  also  in  the  Ural  district,  as  well 
that  the  Son  was  coetemal.  If  there  was  but  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  chief 
one  God,  they  taught,  and  Jesus  Christ  was  God  commercial  supply,  however,  comes  from  North 
incarnate,  then  the  Father  must  have  suffered  Carolina  and  from  certain  parts  of  Brazil.  In 
and  died.  Hence  they  were  called  Patripas-  these  regions  monazite  is  a  constituent  of 
sians  (q.v.).  Christ  was  therefore  merely  one  the  granitic  rocks,  and  is  obtained  by  washing 
form  or  mode  of  the  Father's  manifestation ;  and  the  gravels  and  sand  that  have  been  formed  by 
the  Father  might  also  manifest  himself  through  the  disintegration  of  those  rocks.  The  Brazilian 
the  Holy  Spirit.  This  theory  was  called  Mo-  output  has  been  controlled  by  a  German  syndi- 
daiism.  or  Monarchical  Modalism  and  its  teach-  cate  since  190Z,  and  practically  all  of  it  now  goes 
ers  Modalists.  Praxeas  (q.v.),  a  Christian  of  toEurope.  The  monazite  produced  in  the  United 
Asia,  brought  this  doctrine  to  Carthage  in  the  States  comes  chiefly  from  Burke  and  Cleveland 
2d  century  and  was  controverted  by  Tertullian  counties,  North  Carolina.  The  total  produc- 
(q.v.).  The  most  noted  of  Patripassians  was  tion  of  the  mineral  in  this  country  in  1901  was 
Sabellius  (q.v.),  and  Modalism  was  widely  known  748,736  pounds.  Monazite  owes  its  industrial 
as  Sabellianism  in  both  the  Eastern  and  West-  importance  to  the  cerium  and  thorium  that  it 
em  Churches.  There  were  other  Mor.archians  contains,  the  former  being  utilized  for  the  prep- 
called  Dynamic  Monarchians  who  taught  that  aration  of  cerium  oxalate,  which  is  used  in 
Christ  became  Son  of  God  dynamically,  by  hav-  medicine  and  in  the  arts,  while  the  thorium 
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employed  in  the  manufacture  of  mantles  for  in-  Brunswick,  at  the  head  of  navigation   of  the 

candescent  gas-lighting.  Petitcodiac  River,  it  tidal  stream  entering  the 

Monbod'do,  Jamea  Burnett,  Lord,  Scot-  ^"y  o*  ^'^J'^y-  «'«'  ""  tiie  Intercolonial  rail- 
tish  judge  and  philosopher:  b.  Monboddo.  Kin-  "?/■  ^  "V'"  '""'•«^' <>'  Saint  John,  and  i8s 
cardineshire.  October  (or  November)  1714;  d.  piles  "Othwcst  ofHahfax.  It  has  a  good  har- 
Edinburgh  26  May  i^W-  He  was  educated  at  ^'"  »"^"  exte.is.ve  trade  m  lumber  and  pro- 
Aberdeen.  Edinburgh,  and  Groningen,  soon  be-  ^"^^^  ,  ^^  '""«  '"  ^^f  Petitcodiac  estuary  is 
"me  a  leading  member  of  the  Scotch  bar,  and  9^"  ?*  the  most  remarkable  m  Uie  world    com- 

176?  became  ordinary  lord  of  session.     As  a  ^V.  '"  ^'t"  =  ™''e  "om  4  (o  b  feet  high  s 


judge  he  was  able  and  lucid.    His  literary  fame  ""^«  ^° /   maximum   height   of  ?o  feet     The 

rests  on  his  work  <On  the  Origin  and  Progress  "^"^  *"^  ='''«*  workshops  of  the  Intercolonial 

Of  Language*   (1773-92),  in  which  he  held  that  ^''"«y  ""  JH"'  ^"?  *''"!  *"  manufactures 

language  was  a  human  invention  traceable  west  °^    ^.''S''"'    <=«**?"    ""^    »'«>'«•    ««><"»■    '*»'"«'■■ 

from    Asia,    and    his     'Ancient    Metaphysics*  w««l">ware.  tobacco,  etc 

{1779-99),  a  work  held  in  contempt  by  his  con-  Mond,  m6nd,  Ludwig,  English  manufac- 
temporaries,  but  now  recognized  as  important  in  turing  chemist :  b.  Cassel,  Germany,  7  March 
the  history  of  philosophy,  because  of  its  praise  1839;  d.  ti  Dec.  iQOQi  He  was  educated  at  the 
of  Greek  philosophy,  thus  approaching  Neo  Cassel  Polytechnic  and  the  Universities  of  Mar- 
Kantianism,  and  for  its  treatment  of  man  as  one  burg  and  Heidelberg;  went  to  England  in  1863, 
of  the  animals,  suggesting  in  this  and  other  to  enter  the  employ  of  the  Leblanc  soda  works, 
respects  Darwinism.-  where  he  introduced  his  method  of  recover- 

Belgian  diplomat :  b.  Brussels  12  May  1857.    He  ^Qnja  g^^  jnto  fingland :  and  continually  im- 

was  educated  at  Louvain.  entered  the  diplomatic  pj^^^^  (his  process.    He  invented  a  means  of 

corps,  became  attache  to  the  Belgian  legation  manufacturing  chlorine  as  a  by-product  of  the 

at  TTie  Hague  in  1883 ;  held  posts  .n  the  lotions  ammonia    soda    process,    and     devised    new 

to  Vienna  (1885),,  Berlin  (1887),  Rome  (1892);  gas-batteries,  new   processes   for  manufacturing 


became     minister     to     Mexic< 


nickel,  based  upon  his  discovery  of  r 


married  the  daughter  of  Powell  Clayton,  U.  S.    bonyl,' and  a  new  method  of  producing  gas  tor 
"""■""  "^  Mexico;  and  '«   1901   became  mm-    p„^„  ^^  heating,  ammonia   being  a  by-prod- 


:  United  States.    He  has  wntten  on  uct.    In  1896  Mond  endowed  the  Davy-Faraday 

fte  geography  of  Mexico  and  is  a  member  of  Research  Laboratory  at  the  Royal  Institution. 

the  Antwerp  GeographKal  Society.  Mon'day    (.moon  and  day;  Saxon,  Mon^- 

Honclova,  m6n-kI6'va.  Mexico,  a  town  of  d<eg;  German,  Monlag;  Latin,  Imia  dies),  the 

Coahuila,  the  terminus  of  a  branch  line  of  the  second  day  of  the  week,  formerly  sacred  to  the 

Mexican  Internationa]  railroad  to  Cuatro  Cien-  moon.     See  Calendar. 

egas,  100  miles  northwest  of  Saltillo.     Monclova  Hondovi,   mon-do-vS'.   Italy,   an   episcopal 

dates  from  the   17th  century  and  was  formerly  city  in  the  province  of  Cuneo,  58  miles  by  rail 

the  capital  of  the  dual  state  of  Coahuila  and  south  of  Turin.    Its  chief  building  is  the  15th 

Texas.     It  has   railroad  works,  and  a   trade  in  century   cathedral   of  San   Donato.     Silk,  cloth, 

the   agricultural   produce   of    the   region.     Pop,  paper,   pottery,   machinery,   etc.,   are   among   its 

15,00a  manufactures,  and  it  has  a  school  of  industrial 

Honcrieff,  mSn-kref,  Sir  Alexander,  Brit-  ?rts  and  handicrafts     Near  the  city  the  Sardin- 

ish  ordnance  expert,  inv^tor  of  the  disappear-  ;*^*"^"  '"'^"^  '^'=*"t<^''  '"'  Napoleon  22  Aprd 

ing  gun  system:  b.  Scotland  17  April  1839.    He      '^^  ,  ..        •      .    .    .  . 

was  educated  at  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen;  ap-  Mo  net-,    the    simplest    form    of   prptoaoan. 

prenticed    to   a   civil   engineer;    served    in   the  and  regarded  as  the  simplest  known  ammal  or- 

Scottish   Royal   Artillery;  during  the  Crimean  gamsm.    It  was  made  by  Hickel  the  type  of  a 

war   planned   the    MonirieU   ordnance    system,  separate  group  (Moftm)    charaeterired  diieHy 

also  called  the  protected  barbette,  or  the  disap-  '!■   ^  ?<  nucleus,  but   further  investi^tion 

pesring   system.    The  important   point   in   this  *jpw«9  ™\  *■=  moners  had  no    ust  right  to 

Kstem  is  that  the  recoil  of  the  gun  is  utilized  *"  Jl"'""'""'  T'  "^  !"V  ™'°?'''  'TV 

to  drop  it  out  of  sight  after  firing  and  to  raise  •>"  '■"""Pod"  m  the  order  Lobm    One  of  the 

it  agaiJi  when  necesSry,  a  conirivice  which  did  for""    most    fi«Iiiently    met    ,s    Proloorota. 

away  with  the  cumbrius  and  expensive  system  Consult;  Haeckel,  'History  of  Creat.m'dSjS); 

of  steel-plated   forts.    It  substituted   for  them  f'*"  '"''  Haswell,   'Text-book  of  Zoology' 

the    simple,    inexpensive    Moncrieff   pits,    mere  ^'^i'-    .    _,      .      ,,.j       .     .     „        ,    , 

Blight  excavations  for  the  masking  of  coast  bat-  Monet,   Claude,   klod  m6-ni,   French  im- 

ttTJes  pressionist  painter,   leader   of   that   school ;    h, 

w i^t      TT  1  I  I     u .      as. o  Paris  14  Nov.  1840    He  was  reared  in  Havre, 

Moncnrff      Rok^rt     Hof«      'A^O'"     »•  To  coax  him  out  of  his  love  for  art  he  was  al- 

Hon.-  Bntish  author;  b.  Edinburgh  1846.    He  |„„j  „  ,„„,  ,^             t„,  „,  j         ,- 

began  to  study  for  the  bar  but  forsook  law  for  „(  Algiers  made  him  more  the  artist  thai  before. 

'SS'li'S,  .7SttT°HoperhlsTbiish'e°d  t^.^^^is^^^l'^J;:  TAii?.^"  "SJJ 

mo„',h.n  a  hundred  1-k.  of  fiction  and  other  ^j,  Z'™  "wfiTSufd  SrVlloThi^'o' 

works.    Among  them  are;  'Hero  and  Heroine  ;  j„„  „^     ^                j  1^             plein-airist and 

TaTX;    Sv"   '  'Album    of    AdSSe  '"   "^   '™  '   '»"'>»"  '<  ^'''    "^reSh 

'Wi^am  and  ifcriath  '                  Adventure  ,  ;„,„     ^  5,,,^                       ^,^^ 

w  igwam  ana  "arpaui.  to  his  pictures,  and  as  he  grew  in  power  he  soon 

Honcton,   innnk'ton,  Caaaila,  a  city  and  lost  all  traces  of  academic  influence,  even  that 

port  of  entry  m  Westmoreland  Connty.  New  of  the  Barbieon  School,  and  became  the  ^ 
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of  Ac  impressionnts.  He  painted  a  few  in-  been  a  pound  troy  of  silver,  and  the  raatj 
Rriors,  kQt  was  ntore  ■»  home  in  his  landscapes.  1/240  thereof,  or  a  penny-weight  Even  in  4m 
In  tk«C  he  made  the  most  conscientious  effort  fiiieness  of  the  coins  the  rule  continues  to  pat- 
io repmdtxe  exactly  V^t  and  atmosphere,  work-  vail  there,  after  almost  every  other  citiiiwd 
ing  on  one  canvu  day  after  da^  at  the  same  natioo  has  adopted  the  decimal  system ;  Hk 
hour  for  a  short  time  under  practically  identical  Briliah  fineness  for  gold  is  22  carats,  f)  (or  W), 
conditions  of  limning  and  air.  This  habit  is  expressed  also  .916^ ;  the  standard  for  silver 
the  more  intereslmy  because  of  Monet's  series  is  the  old  sterling  H(>  or  -P^S-  The  relation  be- 
nt pictures,  each  series  showing  the  same  natunJ  tween  the  value  of  metals  was  formerly  fixed 
«biect  in  different  settings  of  light  and  atmo-  artitrarily;  the  commercial  value  now  regulates 
sphere — for  example,  his  scores  of  'Haystacks'  the  ratio. 

or  the  many  pictures  of  Rouen  Cathedral.     He  National  traditions,  inherited   methods,  com- 

was  the  first  to  use  the  unmixed  tones  in  p«int-  mercial    relations,    and    political    considerations 

ing  'vibntiiw  light»  and  is  particularly  fond  of  have  all   nuteriatly   influenced   the  development 

blue  and  yellow   as   color  themes.     Maupassaitt  of  the  systems.     Thus  in  the  United  States,  in 

said  of  him  that  he  "discovered  the  art  of  pail*-  the  colonial  period,  the  British  system  prevailed 

inij."     His  best  canvases  are  'The  Mouth  of  the  Jn   theoiy;   actually  the  shilling   of  the  mother 

Seine,>        'Lavacoutt,'        'Bordiahera,'        'The  country   had   a   different   value,    the   Americans 

Orchard,'   wid    'Snow  of  Port   Villers.'     More  having  followed  in   great   measure   the  Spanish 

than  a  score  of  his  paintings  belong  to  Ameri-  system   of   the    "piece    of   eight,'    subsequently 

cans  and  were  exhibited  at  the  Lotus  Oub,  m  called  the  dollar  of  eight  reoTr;  and  the  "Yorlc 

JanuarriSgsi.  shilling*  was  thus  la-^  cents,  whereas  the  Brit- 

Honeta,   in   Greek   mythology,   a   nanc   ap-  'sh  shilling  had  nearly  twice  that  value.     When 

plied  to  Juno,  known  as  the  goddess  of  coin  or  the  colonies  became  independent  their  new  sys- 

tnoney  tern  largely  followed  the  Spanish.     In  more  re- 

Moa-etary    Commiaaion     of    the    "United  ^"t  times  we  find  Portugal  adopting  the  British 

States   ConlrcM,  .   commission   appomted   in  ^™<''  ^°^  her  coinage ;  and  Russia,  a  short 

August  1876.  by  the  44ih  Congress,  tT  inquire  time  ago,  "od.fied  her  system  shghtlv,  to  bring 

intrthe  eau^s  and  economic  effecW  of  the  de-  ■*'"*<>„'*'» V?"  *".''  """  f .'":;'"='' U.5°'°"'">  "'"T 

cline   in    silver,   the   best    means    for   resuming  ally  follow  the  systrais  of  the  mother  countries; 

specie   payments   and    other   national   monetary  ^"^  .^   influence  of  commercial   relations  with 

questions.     The   commission   consisted   of  three  neighboring    countries    is    strong;    as    is    well 

Senators,  three  Representatives,  and  three  mon-  '^'J'"'.  ."":  Dominion  of  Canada  ."'"the  d^lar 

etary  experts.    Meetings  were  held  in  Washing-  fyst'™  '"  preference  to  the  British,  both  being 

ton  and   New   Yoi*.   during  a  period   of   stx  legally  permitted.                                      -         .^ 

months.    The  result*  of  these  conferences  were  Moneury    systems    and    terms    persist   with 

published  by  the  government  in  monographs  is-  peculiar  tenacity;  in  the  United  States  the  "bit* 

sued  by  the  Treasury  Department    See  Money.  °r  eiffith  of  a  dollar  is  stdl  used  colloquially  in 

„         '                     ,               .  the  West  and  South ;  in  British  Guiana  the  old 

Monetary  CtHWWJtiona,  conferenoes  between  Dutch  measures  of  value  are  still  in  vogue, 
European  nations,  lor  the  regulatwo  of  their  althourfi  Holland  lost  that  piece  of  territory 
coinage:  Two  of  such  conventioitt  have  been  severaF generations  ago;  in  the  Orient  the  Span- 
held,  the  "Latin  MoneUiT  ConventtM,"  and  the  ish-Mexican  dollar  is  preferred  to  all  other 
•Scandinavian  Monetaiy  Convention."  The  tor-  coins  by  neariy  ^x>,ooofloa  people;  in  Abyssinia 
mer  includes  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Swit7-  and  vicinity  the  Levantine  dollar  continues  to 
erland,  the  agreement  having  been  made  in  De-  ^e  provided  by  Austria,  just  as  in  1780,  when 
cember  1865,  in  virtue  of  which  the  coinages  of  jjaria  Theresa  reigned,  the  coins  being  struck 
those  Mnntnes  are  of  the  same  weight  and  line-  ^jfj,  the  old  date  and  portrait;  in  British  India 
ncss.  Greece  subsequently  joined  the  conven-  the  ancient  rupee  can  never  be  superseded, 
tion,  and  assimilated  her  drachma  to  ^e  franc.  The  nations  of  the  world  are  classifiable 
Spain,  Austria  and  Hungary,  Finland,  Rumania  ,,,  i„to  four  gr6ups,  respecting  the  values 
Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  ifonaco  have  also  coined  ^f  {[.eir  units;  the  first  using  large^ units,  such 
large  amounts.of  eiAer  or  both  gold  and  silver  ^^  ^y^^  ^„j  equivalent  to  atout  |s;  the  second 
money  of  weight,  fineness,  and  value,  exactly  having  approximately  the  dollar  unit;  the  third 
proportionate  to,  or  identical  with  that  of  the  ^^^.  ^„;j^  ^^^^^  ^^^  j^^,f  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 
countnes  included  m  the  convention.  Since  2  ^  ,1^  f  j,  ;  ^^  ■  j  j,  ^^^  . 
Aug  .1802,  the   gold  standard   has  P^evaded   in  f^„   ^^.          j^^^     ^^^^^   ^^        ^   ^^^^^^^ 

.^sShiavdn^^MoneS-  •&e"n&-  ^lul  f^^/^^)'^  ^'^^'^^  '°  ">"  ^--  -  "-*  <^ 
from  1873.  and  includes  Norway,  Sweden,  and  ^  j  ^^j.  ^  important,  classification 
Denmati.  See  Money.  ^^-^^^  from  the  metal  used  as  the  basis  or 
MonetaiT  Systema  of  die  World.  The  standard :  we  have  thus  a  group  using  gold  only 
precious  metals  having  been  used  as  money  by  for  full  legal  tender  money,  silver  being  merely 
weight,  it  naturally  followed  that  monetary  sys-  subsidiary;  there  is  another  group,  also  employ- 
terns  developed  along  the  same  lines;  originally  ing  the  gold  standard,  but  having  a  substantial 
the  names  of  coins  and  units  were  the  same  as  amount  of  silver  coin  possessing  equal  legal 
those  of  weights.  Surviving  examples  of  this  tender  functions  with  the  gold  coins ;  then  the 
arc  found  in  the  peso  of  Spanish- Ameri  can  countries  which  have  adopted  the  gold  standard, 
countries,  the  (ifYi  of  Italy,  the  mnrfe of  Ciermany,  but  actually  use  silver  coins  only;  and  lastly, 
•  and  the  pound  sterling  of  Great  Britain.  The  those  having  the  silver  standard,  where  gold  is 
British  monetary  system,  indeed,  continues  to  not  a  tender.  A  fifth  class  might  be  added,  tem- 
this  day  the  duodecimal  feature  of  the  troy  porarily  at  least,  composed  of  countries  with 
system  of  weights,  the  £  having  in  ancient  days  nominally  one  or  the  other  of  the  standards. 
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bat  ^actually    using    depreciated    paper,    having  cents,  and  applying  the  cmnage  rate  above  given. 

-   heoce  a  fluctuating  standard.  Thus  the  Mexican  peso  is  equivalent  to  $1.0159; 

■ '.  Where    the    unit    in    gold    would    make    too  if  silver  is  quoted  at  58  cents,  the  rule  would  be 

..smal)  a  piece  for  practical  purposes,  it  is  not  1.29,39:  .58:  ;i.oi5i):j;.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  niind, 
actually  coined,  only  multiples  thereof  being  however,  that  in  all  except  the  silver-standard 
used ;  thus  the  dollar  of  the  United  States,  the  countries  the  subsidiary  silver  coin  is  main- 
franc,  etc.  AH  countries  use  silver  for  divisional  tained  at  parity  with  the  gold  unit,  irrespective 
or  subsidiary  pieces,  and  for  the  smallest  trans-  of  its  bullion  value. 

actions  coins  of  75  per  cent  copper  and  25  per  United  States;  dollar  ($)=IO  dimes,  each 
c«nt  nickel,  but  called  nickel,  and  of  95  per  of  10  cents,  each  of  10  mills;  bimetallic  system. 
cent  copper  and  5  per  cent  tin  and  >;inc.  constt-  Standard  gold  unit  23.22  erains  coined  at  .goo 
tuting  bronze,  are  supplied.  These  pieces  are  fine,  into  double-eagles  kSso),  eagles  ($10), 
almost  invariably  worth  less  intrinsically  than  half-eagles  ($5),  and  quarter-eagles  ($3.50). 
their  nominal  value,  being  purposely  tnore  or  Standard  silver  unit,  371.25  grains  pure  meial, 
less  debased  to  prevent  exportation.  Some  na-  coined  at  .900  fine  (actual  coinage  suspended)  ; 
tions  lower  the  value  of  subsidiary  silver  pieces  ratio  ^371.25  :  23.32:  :  15.9SS:  1,  and  commonly 
by  reducing  the  weight,  others  by  towering  the  called  16  to  1.  Subsidiary  silver  50,  35,  and  10 
fineness.  Since  practically  all  nations  provide  cents ;  contents,  347,22  grains  to  the  dollar, 
for  the  exchange  of  the  divisional  for  full  tender  coined  at  .9t»  fine,  hence  equivalent  at  the  coin- 
pieces,  the  former  are  maintained  at  their  nom-  age  rate  to  93.5  cents.  Minor  coins,  5  cents,  of 
inal  value.  The  Quantities  furnished  are  limited  nickel,  I  cent,  of  bronze.  The  mill  has  never 
to  the  estimated  local  needs.  The  legal  tender  been  expressed  in  coinage,  and  practically  never 
power  of  the  subsidiary  silver  pieces  is  usually  used  in  accounts,  although  up  to  1S57  there  was 
about  Sio,  and  of  the  nickel  and  bronze  about  a  S-mill  or  half-^ent  piece. 

35   cents.     In   countries   where   exceeding  thrift  Paper  money  is  issued  in   all  three  classes : 

or  great  poverty  prevail,  the  smallest  divisional  government  notes  secured  by  gold  reserve ;  gov- 

piece   represents   a   very   small    fraction   of   the  ernment  certificates  of  deposit  (i)   tor  gold  coin 

unit.  and  (2)  for  standard  silver  dollars;  bank  notes 

Formerly  both  gold  and  silver  bullion  could  secured  by  deposits  of  bonds  with  the  ^vem- 

be  taken  to  the  mints  and  coined  into  pieces ;  ment.    Denominations  as  low  as  $1  are  in  use, 

but  since  the  great  fall  in  the  commercial  value  in   lieu  of  coin,  the   habit  having  been   formed 

of  the  white  metal  its  coinage  is  limited.  during  the  period  of,  and  after,  the  Civil  War, 

The  value  of  the  money  of  the  silver  standard  when  the  standard  was  depreciated  paper. 
countries  is,  in  international  relations,  there- 
fore regulated  by  the  market  price  of  silver.  europk. 
The  standard  for  silver  coinage  in  the  United  _  _  ,  .  ,  ,.  ,„  ..r 
Slates  is  at  the  rate  of  $1.39,29  per  ounce  fine;  Great  Britam:  pound  sterhng  <l)=Mf hU- 
since  the  ounce  is,  however,  worth  less  than  l'»gs,  each  of  12  pence,  each  of  4  farthings. 
«0  cents  currently,  the  bullion  value  of  the  silver  Standard,  gold;  unit,  113.001  grains,  value 
<lollar  is  less  than  50  cents;  but  having  full  legal  $4-86?^,  coined  at  .916?^  fine;  tn  pound*  (collo- 
tender  power  in  the  United  Sutes,  It  circulates  quially  sovereigns)  and  half-pounds.  Silver, 
at  its  full  nominal  value  of  100  cents.  The  svibsidian"  only;  shilling  conuins  80.73  grains 
Mexican  dollar  or  peso,  is  rated  in  the  United  pure  metal,  equivalent  to  21.7  cents,  nominal 
Stttes  at  about  50  cents,  for,  although  it  contains  value  24!^  cents.  Coined  at  .925  fine  into 
tnore  silver  than  that  of  the  United  States,  it  crowns  (s  shillings),  half-crowns  (2VS  shil- 
has  no  debt-paying  power  there.  Not  so  with  lings),  Horini  (a  shillings),  shillings,  sir-pences 
gold  coins,  which  the  world  accepts  at  their  (.'A  shilling),  and  three-pences  (,'A  shilling), 
intrinsic  value,  herein  measured,  for  convenience.  Minor  coins  of  bronze,  i  penny,  'A  penny,  and 
by  the  grain  of  gold.  The  value  of  a  grain  of  farthing,  ... 
pure  gold  at  the  United  Stales  coinage  rate  is  Paper  money  is  issued  by  banks  only,  a  cer- 
a  very  small  fraction  in  excess  of  4,3  cents,  tain  fixed  portion  secured  by  bonds,  the  remam- 
since  cold  is  coined  at  the  rate  of  23.22  grains  der  only  on  actual  deposits  of  gold ;  so  that  cur- 
to  the  dollar;  all  gold  and  silver  coins  are  al-  rent  issues  are  practically  gold  certificates.  By 
loyed  with  copper;  thus  there  is  added  to  the  far  the  greater  part  of  the  issue  is  made  by  the 
KOld  2  58  grains  of  copper  giving  a  total  weight  Bank  of  England,  and  its  smallest  denomina- 
of  25.8  grains,  with  a  fineness  of  .900.  tjon  is  £$.  Some  local  banks  issue  ii  notes  in 
Practically  all  nations  use,  also,  one  or  an-  limited  amounts.  The  British  mint  coma  money 
other  form  of  paper  representatives  of  money,  for  most  of  the  colonies. 

issued  under  varying  governmental  supervision;  France:     tratie  —  loO    eenltmes.     bystem    bi- 

these  are  classifiable  as  (a)  notes  issued  directly  metallic;  gold  unit  4.48  grains,  value  IQ.3  cents: 

■*Y  the   governments,   (b)   certificates  of  deposit  coined  at  .900  fine  into  loO,  20,  and  10  francs, 

for  coin    (c)   notes  issued  by  banks  or  bankers.  Standard  silver  unit  69-M  grams,  equivalent  to 

While  bank-checks  constitute  a  very  large  part  18.7  cents ;  coined  at  .900  fine,  into  5-Iranc  pieces 

of   the   instruments   of  exchange,   they   arc   not  only,  which  are  exactly  equivalent  to  two  hali- 

properly  to  be  included  herein  as  money.  dollars ;  actual  coinage  suspended ;  ratio  is'/i  to 

In  the  following  presentation  of  the  monetary  I.     Subsidiary  silver   pieces  64.43   grams  to  the 

wstems,   the   values   of   the   units   are   given   in  franc,   equivalent   lo    17.3   cents,   coined   at   .83.^ 

money  of  the  United  States,  those  of  the  silver  fine  into  2,  i.  and  H.  francs.    Minor  coins  are 

pieces    at    the    coinage    rale    for   silver   dollars  25  centimes  of  pure  nickel,  bronze,  10,  5,  and  2 

father  than  in   the  temporary  market  value   of  centimes:    centime    (nominally   .193   of   a   cent)- 

silver  bullion.     The  actual   value   of  any   silver  not  coined  for  use,            ^       ,     .      ..      „     1      « 

piece  may  be  found  by  using  the  day's  Quotation  Paper  money  is  issued  on  y  by  the  Bank  of 

ior  the  ounce  of  fine  silver,  in  New  York,  in  France ;    the    maximum    limited,    but    secured 
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solely  by  assets  of  the  bank;  no  special  reserve;  fifth  of  a  cent  One  bank  issues  paper  money, 
the  chief  officers  of  bank  are  appointed  by  gov-  secured  by  assets  and  a  fixed  coin  reserve, 
ernment.  Austria  still  coins,  for  the  Levantine  trade, 
The  French  system  is  in  use  by  the  four  Maria  Theresa  silver  dollars,  ^33 J^  fine,  contain- 
other  countries  first  mentioned  below,  consti-  ing  372.7  grains  pure  metal,  equivalent  to  $1,004; 
tuting,  with  it,  the  Latin  Union ;  it  is,  further-  and  gold  ducais  and  quadruple  ducats,  the  for- 
more,  adopted  in  several  other  countries  in  Eu-  mer  containing  53,1  grains  of  pure  metal,  value 
rope  and  adapted  by  many  others  elsewhere,  $2.^188,  coined  at  .986  1/9  fine,  the  highest  de- 
being  the  system  most  prevalent  in  the  world,  gree  of  fineness  used  in  coinage. 
The  FreiKh  mint  coins  money  for  other  nations.  Sweden:     feronc^ioo   ore;   standard,   gold; 

Italy ;  lira  =^  100  centesimi.  Unit  ^  19.3  cents ;  unit  contains  6.22  grains,  value  26.8  cents ;  coined 
system  identical  with  French.  Paper  money  is-  at  .900  fine  in  20-,  10-,  and  5-kronor  pieces.  Sub- 
sued  by  three  banks,  secured  by  their  assets,  sidiary  silver  is  coined  at  .800,  .600,  and  .400  fine, 
but  required  to  have  a  coin  reserve;  government  hence  the  pieces  vary  in  intrinsic  value.  The 
also  issues  notes  secured  by  a  coin  reserve.  silver  krone   contains   92.59  grains  pure   metal, 

Belgium:     franc  =  100 centimes.     Unit  =19.3  equivalent    to   24.9   cents.     Mmor   coins    are   of 

cents ;    system    identical    with     French ;     paper  bronze,  the  i-ore  piece  being  nominally  J^  cent, 

money   issued   by  one   bank,   modeled   after  the  Notes  are  issued  by  several  banks,  the  chief  one 

Bank  of  France.  being  the  property  of  the  government ;  the  issues 

Switzerland:     /m»ic  =  ioo     centimes.       Unit  are  secured  by  assets. 

19.3   cents.     System   identical    with    French;   36  Norway;     System  identical  with  that  of  Swc 

banks  issue  paper  money  secured  by  their  assets,  den.     Notes  are  issued  by  one  bank  controlled 

but  a  fixed  40  per  cent  reserve  is  required.  by  the  government,  secured  by  assets,  but  with 

Greece:     drachma^ loa     lepta.     Unit  =  19.3  a  50  per  cent  coin  reserve, 

cents;  system  identical  with  French,  but  depre-  lienmark:    System  also  identical  with  that 

cialed  paper  standard  prevails  with  gold  at  about  of  Sweden.    One  bank  issues  paper  money  se- 

130.     The  notes  are  issued  by  one  bank,  similar  cured  by  assets,  and  to  an  amount  governed  by 

to  that  of  France,  and  by  the  government.  the  coin  reserve. 

Spainr  pesela=^iOo  cenlimoj.  Unit  19.3  Netherlands;  Horin  fgwWfKj  =  too  cents  ot 
cents;  system  practically  identical  with  die  stivers.  System  bimetallic  Gold  unit  is  9.33 
French,  but  depreciated  paper  standard  prevails  grains,  value  40.2  cents,  and  coined  at  .900  fine 
with  gold  at  about  131.  One  bank  issues  the  into  lO-florin  pieces.  The  silver  unit  is  .945  fine, 
paper  money,  secured  by  its  assets,  and  nomi-  contains  145.83  grains  pure  metal,  hence  equiva- 
nally  required  to  maintain  a  25  per  cent  coin  lent  to  39.3  cents.  There  is  a  rixdaler  (equaU 
reserve.  2}^  florins),  a  florin,  and  a  half-florin.  Sub- 
Monaco  uses,  bsEides  the  French  pieces,  a  sidiary  pieces  are  .640  fine  and  not  proportional 
Special  coin  of  loo  francs,  coined  at  the  Paris  in  weight.  Minor  coins  of  bronze  3'/,,  i,  and 
mint.  J^   cents.     Both   the  government   and   one  bank 

Servia:    dinars  100  paras.    Unit  19,3  cents,  issue   notes,   with   ample   reserve.    Ducats  and 

French  system  adopted.  .  One  bank  issues  paper  double  ducats  are  coined  for  the  Far  Eastern 

money,  secured  l^  assets,  with  z^Vi  P^''  cm*  trade.    The  value  of  the  former  is  slightly  less 

reserve    in    coin.    There   is   a    slight   discount  than  that  of  the  Austrian, 

against  the  notes.  Russia:       rubles joo  copecks.       Standard. 

Bulgaria:    )«i^ioo      slotinki.    Unit      19.3  gold.    Unit  contains    11,95  grains,  value   51,46 

cents.    French  system   adopted.    One  bank  is-  cents;  coined  at  .goo  fine  into  10-  and  5-ruble 

sues  notes.  pieces ;     37J/4     rubles  =  too    francs.     Subsidiary 

Rumania:    (ri^ioo  bani.    Unit    19.3  cents,  silver  is  coined  with  the  ruble,  containing  277.7a 

French  system  adopted,  but  gold  coin  alone  is  grains  pure  metal,  equivalent  to  74-8  cents ;  actu- 

standard  money;  one  bank  issues  paper  secured  ally,  of  course,  only  51.46  cents.     (Thus  the  sil- 

by  assets  and  a  40  per  cent  coin  reserve.  ver   ruble  occupies   an  anomalous   position,   for, 

Germany :     mark  =   100  pfenninge.    Standard  should  the  market  value  of  silver  rise  suflliciently, 

gold ;  unit  553  grains,  value  23,8  cents ;  is  coined  the  silver  ruble  would  be  worth  more  than  that 

at  .900  fine  into  20-  and  lo-mark  pieces.     Silver  of  gold,)     The  ruble  and  half-ruble  are  coined 

subsidiary  only ;  mark  contains  77,16  grains  pure  .900  fine  but  smaller  silver  pieces,  20,  15,  10,  and 

metal,  equivalent   to   20,8   cents;   coined   at   ,900  5   copecks,  are  only  ,500  fine.     Minor  coins  are 

fine  in  S,  2,   1,  and   Yi  marks.     Minor  coins  of  3-,  2-,  i-,  Yi;  and   "^-copeck  pieces,  of  bronie. 

nickel  10  and  5  pfenninge,  and  of  bronze,  2  and  i  Paper   money  is   issued   by  the   Imperial   Bank, 

pfenninge.     Paper    money    is    issued    in    limited  owned   by   the    government   and   a   part   of    its 

amount  by  the  government  upon  an  equal  sum  finance    department.     A   coin    reserve    is    main- 

of  coin  in  the  'war  chest,'  thus  nominally  gold  tained, 

certificates,    but   not    actually   redeemable.    The  Finland:     markka   of    100    pentii,    formerly; 

bulk  of  the  notes  are  issued  by  banks,  chiefly  the  tmit=:i9.3    cents,    being    in    accord    with    the 

Imperial ;  maximum  sum  graduated  so  that  any  French  system,  although  the  gold  standard  pre- 

excess  over  thrice   the   coin   reserve  is  taxed   5  vailed.     Now  superseded  by  the  Russian  system, 

per  cent;  the  assets  secure  the  notes,  Turkey:     lira   or  pound    (£T):=ioo  piasters 

Austria-Hungary:     krone  {crown)^iOo  hei-  of  40  paras.     The  unit,  locally  called  the  medji- 

ler;   standard,   gold;    unit    of   4,7   grains,   value  die,  contains  102.08  grains  of  gold,  value  $4,396. 

30,26  cents;  coined  at  .900  fine  into  20-  and  10-  coined  at  ,9'6J^  fine  into  5-,  2V^-,  i-,  Yi-,  and 

kronen  pieces.    Subsidiary  silver  coin  at  64.43  J^-li"    pieces.    The   piaster   of   silver  contains 

grains  to   the  krone,  equivalent  to   17.3  cents,  15.40  grains  pure  metal,  equivalent  to  4,2  cents: 

coined  at  ,835  fine  into  s-  and  i-kronen  pieces,  coined  at  .830  fine,  the  pieces  being  5,  2,  and  i 

Minor  coins  of  nickel  20  and   10  heller,  and  of  piasters:   the   para   has   a   nominal   value  of  .it 

bronie  2  and  i  heller ;  the  latter  nominally  one  of  a  cent,  and  is  also  divided  into  3  aspes,  giving 
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each  of  the  latter  a  value  of  ^36  of  a  cent  ao,  and  10  centavos;  nickel  s-centavo  pieces  and 

Paper  money  is  issued  by  the  Ottoman  Bank,  1  and  'yi  centavos  of  bronze  are  provided ;  the 

chartered  in  England,  on  actual  gold  on  hand  last  mentioned  is  nominally  }4  cent    Certificates 

only.  of  deposit  for  silver  pesos  in  denominations  of 

Portugal;    milreu  =  ijooo     reis.     Standard,  3,  5,  and  10  pesos  are  in  use,  issued  by  the  gov- 

gold,    the    unit    containing    25.088   grains    i>ure  ernment,  and  banks  issue  notes  secured  by  coin 

metal,   value  %i-<£,  coined  at  .916?^   fine   into  in  hand.    To  facilitate  the  introduction  of  the 

crmvns  (10  milreis),  5,  2,  and  1  milreis.     Sub-  new  system  Mexican  pesos  and  other  coins  are 

sidiary  silver,  milreis,  or  10  Uilones.  of  353.66  outlawed ;  a  gold  guarantee  fund  is  established 

grains   pure   metal,    equivalent    to   95.26   cents;  to  maintain  the  arbitrary  parity  of  2  for  i. 

coined  at  .gi6^  fine  into  i,  '/i,  14,  lAo.  and  1/20  Hong   Kong;     dollar^  100   cenlt;    standard 

milreis.    Minor  coins  of  nickel,  100  and  50  reis,  is  silver.    This  important,  although  small,  colony 

of  bronze  20,  10,  and  5  reis.    Depreciated  paper  of  Great  Britain  uses  the  British  dollar  designed 

money  prevails,  issued  by  one  bank.    Gold  pre-  to  supersede  the  Mexican  peso ;  it  contains  374.4 

mium  iyi  per  cent  grains  of  pure  silver,  equivalent  to  $i.ooS,  and 

oTEANiA  ^'''*  ^"'^"dollars,  is  coined  at  .900  fine,  while 
20-,    10-,   and   5-ccnt   pieces   are  only   Ax3   fine. 

China:     la€l^i,ooo   cash,   nominally;    stait'  Minor  coins  are  of  bronze;   cents,  J^,   14,  and 

dard  is  silver;  there  are  25  or  more  varieties  of  1/10  cents  are  provided.     Mexican  pesos  circu- 

the  tael,  which  is  actually  a  weight;  a  small  bar  late  as  freely  as  these  dollars.    Paper  money  is 

of   silver   duly   stamped   is    the   medium.    The  issued  by  banks  under  British  charters,  based 

haikwan  tael  used  for  customs  payments  is  gen-  upon  assets;  the  notes  are  used  throughout  the 

crally  the  standard ;  the  others  vary  Iji  to  i3Ji  Orient. 

per  cent  in  value  measured  thereby.     The  cash  Straits   Senicments ;     Had   the   same   system 

IS  a  coin  of  base  metal  with  a  square  hole  in  the  as   Hong   Kong,   including   the   notes ;    but   the 

middle,  through  which  it  is  strung  on  cords;  government  has  decided  to  introduce  the  system 

lalterlv  1,600  to  1,800  are  reckoned  to  the  taell  in  use  in  the  Philippines. 

The  theoretic  division  is  10  hon  =  i  sen,  10  sen  French  Indo-China    (Tongking,  Annam,  and 

=  1  hoo,  10  hoo^    I   cash,  10  cash  or  /t=i  Cambodia):    piastrf^ioo    cents;    standard    is 

candareen,    of    which    10^1    ntace,    of    which  silver;    unit    contains    375    grains    pure    silver, 

10^1   tael.     The   haikwan  tael   contains   590.35  hence  better  than  the  peso  or  the  dollar;  equiva- 

grains  pure   silver,   equivalent   to  $1.51}    (actu-  lent   to   $1.01,   coined  at   .900  fine.    Divisional 

ally  less  than  70  cents)  ;  thus  the  cash  is  nomi-  pieces  of  l/i,  H,  and  i/io  piastres  are  coined, 

nally  i/io  of  a  cent     The  Mexican  peso  is  the  also  minor  coini  of  bronic  of   I  and  'A  cents, 

best-known     coin,     accepted     everywhere;     the  the   latter   known    as   sapeque,     A   bank   under 

British  dollar  also  circulates ;  and  the  mints  es-  French  charter  issues  notes  secured  by  assets, 

tablished  in  1890  have  been  coining  a  few  dollars  Siam:    fiVi)J=4  salungo,  each  of  3  fuanf, 

like  the  British,  and  divisional  silver  pieces  of  each  equal  to  Boo  cowries  (shells).     Standard  is 

50,  20,  10,  and  5  cents,  as  well  as  copper  i-cent  silver,  the  unit  being  a  bent  bar  of  213  grains 

and  smaller  pieces,  which  are  gradually  finding  pure  metal,  equivalent  to  60  cents.     Minor  coins 

their  way  into  use.    Hong  Kong  and  local  bank  of  copper  are  taking  the  place  of  the  cowries: 

notes   are   used;   the   Chinese  having  first  used  seek  (yi  fuang)^2  ^ai,  each  of  2  att,  each  of  2 

paper  money  long  before  the  Christian  era.   The  solot,  the  latter  nominally  ^  cent  silver.     Mex- 

cash  is  found  mentioned  in  records  as  far  back  ican  pesos  are  largely  used,  rated  at  IJi  ticals. 

«s  they  go,  say  2354  b.c,  An  attempt  to  fix  a  gold  standard  with  the  ileal 

Korea ;     Jiang  =^  100  cash;   no   definite   stan-  rated  at  26  cent!  is  under  way.     Several  foreign 

dard;  all  sorts  of  coins  circulate;  the  Japanese  banks,    and   also   the  goveriunent,    issue  paper 

system  is  being  introduced  now.  including  bank-  money. 

notes,  which  never  before  existed.     Local  coins  British   Inms:     rupee^iG   anna   of   4  pict, 

are  of  nickel  and  the  brass  cash.  each   of  j   p\e;   standard   is   now  gold    (f^I5 

Japan:  jcn^ioo  sen,  each  of  10  r»«;  rupees);  the  currency  is,  however,  silver,  the 
Standard  is  gold,  the  unit  containing  11.57  grains  unit  containing  165  grains  of  pure  metal,  equiv- 
of  pure  metal,  value  49.8  cents ;  coined  at  .goo  alent  to  3244  cents,  which  is  the  arbitrary  nom- 
fine  into  20-,  10-,  and  5-yen  pieces.  Subsidiary  inal  value  as  well;  maintained,  as  in  the  Philip- 
silver  coins  arc  .800  fine,  the  50-sen  piece  con-  pines,  hy  a  gold  reserve  fund ;  coinage  is  .916J5 
taining  16640  grains  pure  metal,  equivalent  to  fine;  pieces  of  I,  '/i,  %,  and  ^  rupees  are 
44.8  cents.  Minor  coins  are  5  sen,  of  nickel,  i  struck;  and  bronze  pieces  of  'A,  'A,  %,  and 
sen  and  5  rin,  ol  bronze.  Paper  money  is  issued  i/i3  anna,  the  smallest  nominally  equal  to  .0016 
by  the  Bank  of  Japan,  secured  by  assets,  with  a  cent.  Paper  money  is  issued  by  the  ([ovem- 
gold  reserve.  ment,    notes   being   fully   covered   by   coin   and 

Philippine    Islands :     peso    of    100    centavos  government  bonds, 

each;   the   government  has  just   introduced   the  Ceylon:     Has  substantially  the  same  system, 

new    gold    standard    system    to    supersede    that  dividing  the  rupee  into  100  cents, 

of    the    Mexican    peso.    The    gold    peso    con-  Mauritius:    Also  has  the  rupee  system,  di- 

tains  one  half  the  gold  in  the  dollar  of  the  vided  as  in  Ceylon. 

United    States,   hence    11.61    grains    pure;    not  Portuguese      India:     Uses      a      half-rupee, 

coined,  however;  value  50  cents;  silver  currency  known  as  the  xeraKn,  of  S  tangos,  each  of  60 

]»  almost  exclusively  used ;  the  silver  peso  con-  reis. 

tains  3744  grains  of  pure  metal,  coined  at  .900  Java:    Sumatra:    Celebes:    Use   the    Neth- 

fine,  hence  not  quite  so  good  as  the  Mexican ;  erlands'  system  of  florins,  and  a  bank  chartered 

and    equivalent   to  $1008,   hence   an   anomalous  by   the   home   government   issues   paper   mo'i^r 

piece;    it   has    full    legal   tender   power.    Sub-  secured  by  assets  and  40  per  cent  coin  reserve. 

Rtdiary  silver  pieces  are  exaa  subdivisions,  50^  Borneo:    Nominallj'   tises    a   doUar   of    too 
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etnU;  few  coins  except  cent*  and  half-cents  of  Uadagascar:    Has   now   the   French    silvef 

bronze  are  in  use,  except  in  Sarawak,  where  di-  system  practically  complete. 

visional  silver  pieces  have  been  supplied.  Natal :    Has  the  British  system  intact,  with 

Samoa :    Uses  British,  German,  and  United  British  chartered  baniis  issuing  notes  fully  cov- 

States  coins.  ered  by  coin.    The  standard  is,  of  course,  gold. 

Australia:    i=30  skillings  of  12  /Mic*,each  Cape  Colony:    Liltewise  has  the  British  sys- 

of  4  farthings;  the  British  system  is  used  com-  lem  unmodified,  which  now  reaches  into  the 

pletely,    paper    money    being    issued    by    banks  Transvaal  or  British  South  Africa:    But  the 

chartered  m  England,  the  notes  fully  covered  former  (Boer)  system  was  also  British, 

by  coin.    Local  mints  coin  gold;  smaller  coins  Interior  Africa:    Has  a  fondness  for  copper 

are  furnished  from  the  British  Mint  pieces,  and  tons  of  these  coins  have  been  sent 

Fiji   and    New    Guinea:    Are   using  chieBy  there;    some   silver   also    enters,    rupees    being 

British  silver  and  hrome  money,  but  in  the  Ger-  largely  used. 

man  part  of  the  latter  the  mark  system  prevails  Kongo:    Under  Belgian  influence,  uses  the 

with  a  distinct  coinage.  Latin  Union  system,  but  only  silver  and  bronze 

Hawaii :    Has    the    system    of    the    United  coins  are  furnished,  the  latter  having  a  circular 

States  complete.  hole  in  the  centre  for  stringing;  i-centime  pieces 

Persia :     toman  =  lO  kraiu  of  ao  shokis  of  50  are  included  in  the  supply. 

diimrs;  the  kran  is  the  actual  standard  unit,  and  Saint  Helena:    Has  British  money, 

is  of  64  grains  pure  silver,  equivalent  to  17.2  Sierra  Leone,  Lagos,  Gambia,  and  the  Gold 

cents.    The  toman  is  supposed  to  contain  39<583  Coast  use  British  money  also,  but,  bec&use  of 

grains  of  pure  gold,  hence  worth  ¥1.704.     There  the  adjoining  French  colony  of 

are  divisional  and  minor  coins,  tlie  abasti  of  4  Senegal:     The  French  coins,  are  eqiu.lly  re- 

shahii,   each   of  2   puis;   the   last  mentioned   is  ceived ;  the  same  is  true  of 

nomitu.lly  .0042  cents.    A  bank  issues  notes  on  Liberia:    Which  has  nominally  the  dollar  of 

assets  secured  by  30  per  cent  reserve ;  gold  is  at  the  United  States  as  the  standard, 

a  premium  of  95  per  cent  These  countries  use  little  gold,  more  silver 

Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan :    Have  no  sys-  and  large  amounts  of  copper  coins, 

terns,  but  had  used  rupees  almost  exclusively  Morocco:    Nominallv  has  the  rioJ  of  10  ofeta, 

until  Russian  influences  introduced  the  ruble.  or  ounces^  of  4  btankeeit,  of  6  Aoos  each.    The 

Turkestan  and  Bokhara:    Have  become  Ru»-  rial  is  sometimes  called  the  piastre  and  is  equal 

siaoized.  to  about  5  francs ;  in  fact.  French  money  circu- 

Arabia:    Has  only  nominally  a  system,  the  lates  owing  to  the  proximity  of  France's  colony 

Maria    Theresa    dollar    being   divided   into   80  of 

cabir.  Algeria,  which  has  the  Latin  Union  system  in 

Siberia:    Is,  of  course,  entirely  Russiaa  full,  with  a  large  bank  of  issue  tnodeled  upon 

Tibet:    Retains    the    old     Chinese    system,  the  lines  of  the  Bank  of  France.    This  franc 

though  little  money  exists.  system  is  gradually  extending  into 

Tunis,  whid)  formerly  had  a  modified  Turkish 

"""■  system  of  a  piiutrr  divided  into  16  karobs,  die 

Egypt:    £E=ioo    fiaslret    of    10    ochr-el-  tmit  equal  to  about  ii?3  cents,  and  of  silver. 

eiercht;  the  sUndard  is  gold,  the  unit  being  the  Under  the  French  regime  the  piastre  is  made 

rgest  in  the  world,  containing  ii4-?78  grains  equal  to  ^  of  a  franc 

of  pure  metal,  coined  at  &7S  fine,  value  $4.5*43;  Tripoli:    Has  not  yet   fuUy   succtnnbed  to 

not  much  gold  is  actually  used;  silver  is  corned  modem  systems,  still  retaining  nomiiully  a  mod- 

in  20-,  10-,  S-,  2-,  and  i-piastre  pieces,  at  .83^^  ified  Turkish  one  of  the  silver  makbvb  of  ao 

fineness,  making  the  piastre,  containing  iS  grains  piastres. 

pure  metal,  equivalent  to  4.9  cents.    Minor  coins  Malta :    Has  now  the  British  system. 

are  the  I  piastre  and  S,  2,  1,  yi,  and  %  ochr-el-  Cyprus:    Where  the  British  system  was  in- 

guerche,  the  larger  ones  of  nickel,  the  latter  two  troduced,  has  gone  back  to  the  piastre  of  Turkey, 

of  bronie.    The  smallest  coin  is  equal  to  Ji  of  ^ifl,  a  value  of  ij^  pence  to  the  unit 

a  cent.    Paper  money  is  issued  by  one  bank,  _ 

secured  by  coin  and  bonds.  AttEttiCiL 

Abyssmia:  Still  uses  the  old  Austrian  dollar  Canada:  (Io/toi-=ioo  cetits.  £=$4.86?^. 
of  I7&I  and  rnpeea ;  but  under  Italian  influence  The  standard  is  gold,  but  there  is  no  gold  coin- 
it  and  age,  the  needed  coins  coming  from  the  United 

Eritrea:    Have  come  to  use  a  new  dollar.  States  or  Great  Britain  under  the  theoretically 

with    halves,   quarters,    and    tenths;    the    dollar  dual  system.    Actually  the  dollar  system  has  be- 

known  as  loWt,  bcin^  equivalent  to  S-a  francs  come  almost  universal.     Subsidiary  silver  pieces 

or  Si.oo^.    Standard  is  silver.  of  50,  25,  10,  and  5  cents  are  provided,  at  .92S 

2:anEibar:    Also  uses  the  old  coins,  hut  in  fineness:  they  contain  331.7s  grains  of  pure  sil- 

addition  a  dollar  at  its  own,  with  S-  and  2^-  ver  to  the  dollar,  hence  equivalent  to  Sg.a  cents, 

dollar  pieces  i"  Jpid,  I,  i4,  and  H  in  silver;  all  A  i-cent  bronze  piece  is  the  sole  minor  coin, 

are  .900  fine.    There  is  a  copper  piece,  peta.  Paper  mon«>  is  issued  by  the  government,  se- 

which   is    the   chief   circulatii^  medium  away  cured  by  gold  and  bonds,  but  much  tnore  gen- 

from  the  cities  on  the  coast.  erally  by  banks,  secnred  by  assets  and  a  redemp- 

Mosambiqne:    Also  uses  the  Austrian  dollar  tion  fund, 

and  rupees,  but  Portugal  is  introducing  a  system  Newfoundland:    Always  erratic,  has  also  a 

adapted  from  its  own.    The  barinh»,  equal  to  dollar  of  100  cents,  but  its  unit  is  23.54  grains  of 

a6j4  reis,  is  die  chief  piece.                            _  pure  gold,  value  $1,014,  coined  at  .9l6^  fine. 

German  East  Africa:    Has  a  rupee  divided  into  a  $2  piece  only.    The  standard  is   gold; 

into  TOO  MI«r,  of  silver,  equivalent  to  .888  cents;  subsidiary  coins  of  50,  25,  10,  and  5  cents;  the 

also  bronze  minor  coins.  minor  coin  is  a  bronze  cent. 
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The  British  West  Indies:    Have  the  British  and  2-peso  gold  pieces  at  .900  fine,  pure  contents 

system,  modified,  however,  b^  that  of  the  United  32.40  grains  to  the  peso,  value  0.5  cents. 
States,    with    subsidiary    coins    of   the    shilling  Honduras    and    Salvador :     Have    the    same 

divisions,  including  a  4-penny  silver  piece.    A  system. 

British    chartered    bank    furnishei    notes    fully  Guatemala:     Same  system  in  theory,  but  de- 
covered  by  coin.     This  category  includes  the  prcciated   paper   is   the   standard,   and   for   divi- 

Bahatnas,  Bermuda,  British  Honduras,  British  sional   pieces   the   real    (one   eighth   of  the  old 

Guiana,  Jamaica,  and  the  lesser  islands  belonging  Spanish  dollar)  and  fractions  thereof,  coined  in 

to  the  British,  namely.  Barbados,  Trinidad,  Saint  nickel,  are  in  use. 

Kitt's,  Antigaa,  Dominica,  Grenada,  Saint  Lucia,         Costa     Rica:    coIoh  =  ioo    cenlimos.    Sun- 

Saint  Vincent,  Tobago,  and  Turk's  Island.  dard,  gold ;  unit  10.806  grains  pure,  value  46.5 

Martinique     and     Guadeloupe :    Have     the  '=''"*^  '•  coined  at  .900  fine  into  20-,  10-,  5-,  and 

French  system ;  so  also  have,  nominally,  2-colon  pieces.    Subsidiary  silver,  50,  25.  lo,  and 

Saint  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  near  Newfound-  5, centimes  are  coined  at  .750  fine,  and  there  is  a 

land,  and  French  Guiana.  ""^^^'  centimo  piece.  _ 

Saint  Thomas  and  SanU  Cruz :    Use  Danish  c.     j    i"^'    *'°«;«  — Vt*^^  °i™         '^''*' 

monev  as  do  also  Standard  is  gold,  the  unit  being  the  enact  coun- 

f,l.^u^A  ,™j  t«.i,-j  ™i.~i  iT«i.  :.  „.»i.^  terpart  of  the  dollar  of  the  United  States;  the 

Greenland  and  Iceland,  what  httle  is  needed  p^^-^;^  „(  ^^^^  ^-^^  p„^^  ^il^^^   equivalent 

%5'     ,    -.  .             .  -                     1.     11   L  *o  93-5  cents,  hence   upon   the   French   model 
Dutch  Guiana  and  Curasao  use  the  Nether-  Coinage  is  at  .goo  fine,  and  there  are  subsidiary 
lands  system.  pie„s  „act  subdivisions  of  the  peso.     Of  course 
Porto  Rico  has  fte  United  States  system  in  the  actual  value  of  the  peso  is  50  cents,  although 
full-  it   contains   twice   as   much   silver   as   the   half- 
Cuba  :     Has  not  yet  eliminated  the  old  Span-  dollar  of  the  United  States. 
ish- Mexican  composite  system,  but  has  substan-  United  States  of  Colombia:  peso  —  JO decimos 
tially  adopted  that  of  the  United   States.    The  of   100  cenlavoi  each.     Standard  is  depreciated 
old  system  included  the  ancient  doubloon  of  gold,  paper.     Gold   standard  adopted   with  the  dollar 
of  36546   grains   pure,   value   $15.74,   coined   at  system ;  peso  of  23.22  grains  pure  gold,  value  %i, 
.875 ;  the  peso  of  8  reals  for  silver,  and  the  eventually  to  be  coined  at  .900  fine  into  lo-peso 
peseta  system  of  Spam.    There  was  also  an  Isa-  pieces;  silver  coins  are  based  upon  the  French 
hella    doubloon    of    $5.oiJ^,    Mmor    coins    of  system,  the  peso  of  347.22  grains  pure,  equiv- 
bronze  are  10,  5,  2,  and  I  centiroos,  the  largest  alent  to  93.5  cents;  fineness  .900;  a-,  1-,  and 
nominally  i.g  cents.  ^-decimo  pieces  .835  fine,  the  largest  containing 
San  Domingo:    Has  also  adopted  the  dollar  64^(3  grains  pure  silver,  equivalent  to  17.3  cents. 
aystem  of  the  United  States.    It  still   uses  the  Gold  has  been  quoted  as  high  as  25,000  per  cent 
divisioti  into  centavos.  premium,  but  is  now  rapidly  nearing  parity. 

Haiti:  However,  retains  the  French,  only  Venezuela:  Has  the  French  system  modi- 
slightly  modified  in  that  the  unit,  gourde,  ex-  fied:  the  peso  or  venetolano  of  5  bolivari  of  20 
actly  5  francs,  is  divided  into  too  cenli.  United  cenlavot  each;  the  peso  in  gold,  06.5  cents;  in 
States  gold  is  also  legal  tender;  but  depreciated  silver,  93.5  cents;  thus  the  bolivar  is  the  same  as 
paper  money  is  the  standard,  gold  being  at  118  the  frane.  Standard  nominally  bimetallic.  Sub- 
to  150  premium.  sidiaTy  coins  are  identical  with  Colombia's. 

Mexico:    ^mo  =  100  c«Hfavf>.t;  new  standard         Ecuador:    Gold  standard  adopted  but  silver 

is  gold,  currency  is  silver.     The  standard  theo-  currency  still  prevails;  the  same  peso  or  unit  in 

retic  unit  is  11.57  grains  of  pure  gold,  value  49.9  silver  as  the  preceding,  equivalent  to  93.5  cents; 

cents;  the  silver  peso  is  377.1S  grains  pure  silver,  called  the  sucrr  of  5  pesetas,  each  of  2  realt, 

coined   at   .9027   fineness,  the   ancient   Si>anish  each  of  10  centavos.    Divisional  coins  are  .goO 

standard,      equivalent      to      $1,016.     Subsidiary  fine,  making  the  peseta  equivalent  to  18.7  cents, 

pieces  are  exact  subdivisions,  and  are  coined  in  Standard,   actually  depreciated   paper.    There  is 

50,   25,    10,   and   5  centavos.    There   is  also  a  a   gold   coin    of    10   sucres,  containing   113.001 

bronte  centavo   piece.    Numerous    banks   issue  grains    pure    metaT,    hence    equivalent    to    the 

notes  fully  secured  by  coin.     The  importance  in  pound,   $4.86?^,    but    it   is    coined   at   .900   fine. 

the  commercial  world  of  the  peso,  which  began  Banks   issue  the   paper   money,   which   is  at  50 

its  career  over  four  centuries  ago,  is  now  dis-  per  cent  discount  as  to  gold, 
appearing;   the  records   show   that  3,500,000,000  Bolivia:     The  same  Frenchified  pcso_,  equtv- 

of  these  pieces  h^ve  been  coined  at  the  Mexican  alent  to_  93.5  cents;  silver  standard;  unit  called 

mints,  most  of  Ihem  having  been  exported.    The  the  boliviano  of  100  centavos;  divisional  pieces 

history  of  this  coin  is  unique.  are  of  the  same  fineness  as  the  unit,  .900. 

Nicaragua :     peso  =  100   centimos;   the   Stan-  Peru :     Has  the  same  system,  the  peso  called 

dard  is  silver,  the  unit  containing  347.23  grains  the   sol,   of    10   dineros,    each    of   10   centavos; 

of  pure   silver,   equivalent   to  93.5  cents,  hence  equivalent  to  93.5  cents.    All  coins  are  .900  fine, 

substantially  modeled  upon  the  French  system.  No  paper  money  permitted.     A  gold  coin  called 

•he  peso  being  exactly  equal  to  the  5-franc  piece,  the   libra    (pound)    peruana,   containing   113.001 

Pesos,  J4,  and  '/i  pesos  are  coined  at  ,goo  fine-  grains  pure  metal,  value  $4.86?^,  is  coined  at 

ness,  but  the  10-  and  5-centimos  pieces  at  .835.  .916?^  nne;  also  a  half-poimd. 
The  minor  coin,  I  centimo,  is  of  nickel.    The         Argentina:    Pwu  =  ioo  centavos;  nominally 

government  and  banks  issue  paper  money  which  bimetallic,  actually  on  depreciated  paper  basis, 

is    depredated ;    and    gold    coins    also   circulate.  Unit  in  gold  the  same  as  the  S-franc  piece,  value 

those  oflicially  coined  being  the  ansa  or  doublnott,  96-5  wn'S,  in  silver  03.S  cents.     Gold  coins  are 

of  36546  grains  pure  gold,  value  $i";.74,  which,  the  argentine,  equal  to  25  francs,  and  half  argen- 

wiih  the  Vj  onza,  is  coined  at  .875  fine,  the  old  tine;   all  coins  are  .900  fine,  hence  the  silver 

Spanish  standard.    There  are  also  20-,  I0-.  S-,  coin  l't=e  the  i-franc  piece  is  equivalent  to  i8j 
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cents.  Nickel  ao,  ic,  and  5  cetitavos,  bronze  2  Barter. —  The  primary  trading  of  mankind 
and  I  centavos.  The  government  issues  paper  was  simply  the  exchange  of  one  object  for  an- 
money;  the  discount  is  56  per  cent  other,  termed  barter.  In  the  course  of  the  de- 
Chile:  Pfio  =  100  centavos;  gold  standard,  velopment  of  the  race,  the  increasing  inter- 
radically  changing  the  ancient  value  of  the  unit  change  of  commodities  between  individuals  and 
which  has  8,47s  grains  pure  gold,  value  36.5  tribes  made  it  evident  at  a  very  remote  period 
cents;  the  gold  coins  are  .gi6?^  fine  and  are  the  that  even  the  crude  form  of  commerce  then  ex- 
condor  (20  pesos),  doubloon  (10  pesos),  and  isling  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  use  of 
tscudo  (5  pesos).  Silver  is  subsidiary,  all  at  some  one  commodity  as  a  general  meditun.  The 
■835  (French)  fineness;  the  peso  of  257.72  grains  difficulties  encountered  in  the  process  of  mere 
pure  melal  is  equivalent  to  69.4  cents,  an  bartering,  even  in  the  age  when  man's  wants  as 
anomalous  coin  \  divisional  pieces  are  30^  10,  and  well  as  his  products  were  few,  can  be  appre- 
S  centavos.  Minor  coins  at  nickel  are  2,  I,  and  ciated  only  if  we  can  imagine  conditions  under 
^  centavos.  Depreciated  paper  continues  the  which,  for  example,  a  producer  of  wheat  desiring 
actual  standard.  ahoes,  was  compelled  to  &id  a  shoemaker  who 
Uruguay;  pejo^ioo  cenlesimos;  has  the  at  the  same  time  needed  wheat  and  would  part 
gold  standard.  The  peso  has  24  grains  of  pure  with  the  shoes  in  exchange  therefor.  If  the 
gold,  value  $1,034,  corned  at  .917  fine;  subsidiary  latter's  need  for  food-stuff  were  fully  supplied, 
silver  is  identical  with  that  of  Argentina,  the  he  would  not  care  to  exchange  the  leather  and 
French  system,  but  with  .900  fineness  for  all.  labor  represented  by  (he  shoes  for  grain  ;  but  he 
Minor  coins  are  of  nickel.  Paper  money  is  is-  might  be  in  need  of  a  hammer  and  nails  and 
8ued  by  hanks.  the  owner  of  the  wheat  would  be  compelled  M 
Paraguay:  Peto  of  8  reals,  the  old  Spanish  find  a  blacksmith  desiring  wheat,  from  whom  to 
sg-stem;  modified  also  by  divisions  of  the  peso  obtain  that  which  would  procure  him  the  shoes. 
into  100  centavos.  Depreciated  paper  issued  by  It  Is  quite  conceivable  that  the  purchase  of  a 
the  government  is  the  standard.  No  gold  or  pair  of  shoes  then  cost  more  time  and  troubl* 
silver  coins  of  its  own;  nickel  pieces  of  20,  10,  than  their  manufacture;  but  when  the  farmer 
and  5  centavos  and  foreign  coins  of  larger  value,  could  exchange  his  wheat  for  somethins;  which 
constitute  the  circulation  beside  the  paper,  which  the  shoemaker  in  turn  could  use  to  procure  a 
latter  is  rated  at  ii!/i  cents  gold  to  the  peso,  hammer  and  nails  or  almost  anything  else  he 
Brazil:  Milreii^  1,000  reis;  gold  standard  needed,  the  trade  was  easily  ccmsummated. 
system  modified  from  Portuguese;  unit,  about  Again,  if  the  question  arose,  How  many  nails 
%  that  of  the  latter  country,  contains  12.69  "'"  ^""'  t*"^  ""'  °^  "  P^''  "*  s^ioes?  the  an- 
grains  pure  gold,  value  54.6  cents ;  20,  10,  and  swer  might  be  difficult ;  whereas  when  a  definite 
5  milreis  pieces  are  coined,  nominally  at  British  (quantity  of  nails  is  to  be  had  for  a  certain  quan- 
fineness,  actually  at  .917.  Subsidiary  silver  2,  I,  t"y  of  money  which  in  turn  is  the  cost  of  the 
and  'A  milreis,  the  milreis  having  180.43  (Trains  shoes,  the  measunng  is  speedily  accomplished. 

Sure  silver,  equivalent  to  48.6  cents,  also  .917  What  may  be  termed  the  letter  trade  (retail)  of 
ne.  Minor  coins  1-5.  I-IO.  and  !-30  milreis  of  the  world  consists  of  an  almost  unlimited  num- 
nickel ;  40,  ao,  and  10  reis  copper,  the  latter  "*'  <•'  such  transactions  which  are  now  so  read- 
nominally  .0054  cents,  so  that  the  theoretic  reis  ''y  adjusted  by  means  of  money,  that  its  im- 
is  ,00054  cent.  Depreciated  paper  issued  by  the  porUnce  as  a  medium  is  rarely  thought  of.  Yet 
government  forms  the  monetary  basis,  gradually  thete  is  probably  no  device  that  mankind  has 
moving  up  to  par;  gold  premium  about  80.  '"^'Je  "^e  of  which  has  served  more  eftectively 

Maitrice  L.  Muhleman,  to  promote  civilization. 

Late  Deputy  Assistant  United  States  Treasurer.  Early  History,— A  multitude  of  articles  and 

Monctite,  a  native  acid  phosphate  of  cal-  "nbstances  have  been  utilized  for  the  purpose  of 
cium,  CaHPO,,  occurring  massive  and  in  small,  ^oney.  the  selections  depending  in  each  case 
triclinic  crystals,  in  the  Islands  of  Moneta  and  upon  the  attend  mg  circumstances:  m  ,  the 
Mona,  in  the  West  Indies.  The  mineral  is  found  nomad'c  state  skins  of  animals,  in  the  agncul- 
in  limestone,  beneath  a  deposit  of  guano,  (Also  tural,  the  animals  themselves  (domMtirated) ; 
spelled  «monitite,»)  proximity  to  the  seashore  furnished  the  oppor- 

-,           ™.  1.      -r- r,       .  tunity  to  use  shells,  usually  those  of  a  superior 

Money,  Walter,  English  author:  b.  Donning-  quality;  staple  products  of  the  soil,  such  asgrain, 
ton,  Berkshire,  21  Aug.  1836  He  received  his  t^ans,  tobacco,  etc..  proved  acceptable  at  tfmes; 
education  in  a  private  school  and  early  began  jgi,,  ^^^^f  ^n  of  the  metals  known  to  the 
to  study  on  histoncal  and  archaological  subjects,  ancients  came  into  use.  practically  in  the  order 
and  for  a  number  of  years  was  the  local  sec-  of  their  value  to-day,  the  less  valuable  first.  In- 
retaty  of  the  Berkshire  Society  of  Antiquarians,  deed  the  evolution  was  steadily  toward  the  corn- 
London,  and  of  the  British  Archieological  Asso-  modify  which  would  serve  the  purpose  best. 
ciatjon.  From  188Q-97  he  was  a  member  of  the  each  of  the  others  -being  rejected  in  turn  as 
Berkshire  County  Council.  Among  his  publica-  ejtperiente  disclosed  its  defects.  This  progres- 
lions  are :  H  he  Histoty  of  Hungerford' ;  'The  sive  improvement  took  place  in  each  community 
History  ot  hpeen  — the  Roman  Spina' ; 'Church  gg  \fg  civilization  advanced;  hence  some  were 
Goods  in  Berkshire";  'The  Two  Battles  of  ahead  of  others  and  profited  thereby.  The  use 
Newbury,  1643-4' ;  'The  Story  of  the  Siege  of  ^f  articles  generally  condemned  as  unfit  still 
Donnington  Castle*  ;  'The  Siege  of  Basing';  continues  among  peoples  only  partially  civilized; 
*A  Royal  Purveyance  in  the  Elizabethan  AKe> ;  thus  lead  is  still  used  in  Burma,  cowrie  shells 
iiT  ■  P°P"'3»"  History  of  Newbury  and  the  to  this  day  form  a  part  of  the  money  supply  of 
Neighborhood'    (1905).  Siam  and  countries  round  about,  and  beads  are 

Vtoaef,    the    term    used    to    designate    the  current   money   in    many    parts    of   Africa   and 

medium  of  exchange,  the  standard  or  measure  Oeeanica.    We  find   that   in  communities   well 

of  value;  in  ordinary  use,  however,  it  is  applied  advanced  in  civilit    ' 

only  to  coin  and  naper  currencv-  '          ■      -■ 
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use  of  other  articles;  thus  in  the  succossive  fron-  the  talent,  the  as,  of  the  ancients  were  wei^it* 

tier  settlements  in  the  United  States  skins  of  just  as  the  tael  of  China  is  to-day ;  and  the  name* 

bi^ver  and  ether  fur-bearing  animals  were  sen-  of  certain  coins  are,  or  were,  names  of  wei^ts, 

erally  given  monetary  functions;   and  it  will  be  viz.:    drachma,    maric,   poimd,    livre,    lire,   peso, 

recalled   that  the   early   colonists   employed   the  peseta.     The    use   of   the   metals   as   money   by 

wampum   (shells)   of  the  Indians  in  the  North  weight  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  trading  at 

and  tobacco  in  the  South.     It  was  requisite  that  that  time  proved  a  cumbersome  process,  involv- 

the  object  selected  to  serve  as  money  possess  ing  as  it  did  continuous  reference  to  scales ;  and 

value,  immediate  or  potential,  for  ordinary  uses,  doubtless  the  defects  in  the  means  of  weighing 

.  for  purposes  of  ornamentation  or  for  the  gratifi-  and   of   determining   the   purity   of   the    metals, 

cation   of   other   desires ;    since   no   one   would,  brought   about   over-reaching   and    innumerable 

generally  speaking,  part  with  his  property  or  his  disputes.    It    was   therefore   a   most   important 

labor   for  something  having  no  value  direct  or  advance  when  by  the  introduction  of  the  devic* 

indirect,   objects   lacking  this   quality  could   not  of  coining  both  the  weight  and  the  purity  of  the 

for  any  extended  period  prove  acceptable.  .  metals  were  certilied  by  a  more  or  less  authorita- 

Gold  and  Silver. —  The  selection  of  the  prec-  tive  stamp.  History  accords  the  credit  of  this 
ious  metals  (gold  and  silver)  which  in  the  course  improvement  to  the  early  Greeks,  and  fixes  the 
of  the  evolution  became  so  general,  was  pre-  date  at  about  900  B.C.  As  in  the  course  of  time 
ceded  by  their  use  for  ornamentation  which,  other  nations  adopted  the  same  method,  and  the 
made  them  almost  universally  desirable,  giving  authority  to  coin  money  was  by  common  consent 
them  a  special  value.  This  value  has  been  sub-  given  to  the  rulers,  the  people  regarded  them- 
stantially  increased  by  their  use  in  the  arts;  selves  protected  against  fraudulent  impositions 
but  their  use  as  money  unquestionably  has  added  of  base  metals  and  false  weights,  and  exchanged 
much  more;  for  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  their  products  freely  for  this  convenient  form  o£ 
gold  and  silver  are  commodities  the  value  of  money.  It  must  be  continuously  borne  in  mind 
which  is  subject  to  the  same  law  of  demand  that  the  great  mass  of  people,  even  in  the  present 
and  supply  which  controls  that  of  other  com-  enlightened  age,  know  comparatively  little  of 
modities;  the  monetary  use  of  the  metals  now  the  character  and  functions  of  money;  and  in 
constitutes  the  chief  demand.  The  ultimate  the  early  ages  they  necessarily  depended  in  a. 
selection  of  these  metals  tor  the  principal  mone-  much  greater  degree  upon  certain  marks  to  iden- 
tary  purposes  was  due  entirely  to  their  special  tify  the  coins,  after  learning  by  experience  that 
adaptability,  hence  to  the  ooeration  of  natural  certain  pieces  would,  and  others  would  not,  pro- 
law.  In  addition  to  their  being  desirable,  they  cure  for  them  what  they  required ;  and  since  the 
possess  the  following  qualities  now  demonstrated  chief  end  in  view  was  the  facilitation  of  the 
to  be  requisite  to  a  just  and  equitable  medium  exchanges  in  every  way  possible,  the  enormous 
of  exchange,  and  without  most  of  which  no  sub-  advantage  of  a  system  of  coined  money  becomes 
stance  could  serve  as  an  honest  measure  of  apparent.  Moreover  coin  served  more  effectively 
value :  relative  jearcity  compared  with  iron,  lead,  for  the  measuring  of  values ;  definiteness,  precis- 
copper,  etc,  to  which  are  due  their  greater  ion  and  prompt  action  became  possible;  while 
va  uc  and  the  relatively  greater  stability  of  their  in  the  periods  when  other  articles  were  used 
value;  porlabauy.  containing  as  they  do  large  and  in  a  less  degree  only  when  the  metals  were 
values  in  small  bulk;  durtOnhly,  since  they  are  empl<^ed  by  weight,  these  elements  were  lack- 
not  subject  to  corrosion  or  other  ordinary  de-  ing,  and  measuring  values  was  continuously 
cay,  hence  practically  indestructible;  homogenetty  attended  by  obstacles.  The  general  adoption  of 
or  uniformity,  since  unKke  other  commodities  silver,  and  later  gold  as  we!!  for  money  coin- 
the  quality  of  these  metals  (when  duly  sep-  age  did  not  prevent  the  extensive  use  of  copper 
arated)  is  practically  identical  no  matter  where  and  other  metals  for  the  same  purpose;  but  no- 
they  are  found ;  dtvmbiltty,  rendering  them  cap-  portant  as  the  functions  of  these  base-metal 
able  of  being  divided  into  small  parts  and  ^ain  coins  were  for  long  periods,  they  need  only  be 
united  without  appreciable  loss.  Manifestly  a  discussed  as  «token  money*  to  which  they  were 
commodity  frequently  varying  in  value  {wheat  ultimately  reduced  by  all  nations 
for  example)  would  not  serve  as  a  just  mea-  False  Money.— The  coining  power  has  uni- 
sure  any  more  than  would  a  yard  stick  that  grew  versally  been  recognized  as  a  prerogative  of  the 
Sorter  or  longer ;  a  destructible  commodity  government,  no  matter  what  the  form  of  the 
might  cause  the  seller  to  be  deprived  of  a  part  latter ;  unscrupulous  monarchs  took  advan- 
or  the  whole  of  the  value  which  he  expected  to  tage  of  the  ignorance  of  the  people  to  de- 
possess  when  he  parted  with  his  goods:  bulki-  base  the  'coins  of  the  realm,*  causing  them  to 
ness  and  mdivisibility  would  senously  hamper  be  made  of  less  metal  than  the  SUmp  indicated; 
exchanges;  furthermore  if  too  plenlifully  and  this  method  of  defrauding  the  people  was  also 
easily  produced  the  metals  would  be  worth  less  imitated  by  shrewd  individuals  who  reduced  the 
and  be  subject  to  too  much  fluctuation.  value  of  the   pieces   by  "sweating"    (removing 

Early  Cotnage.—  Thi:  historical  evidences  of  part  of  the  coin  by  chemical  or  artificial  means). 
itt "  fi^  5'*^'  ,  ^^  ""  *  r,  "\  "°*  tf ""''  *■'"'  '"'  <^''PPi"«  off  a  portion  ;  beside  these  prac- 
that  a  fixed  date  can  be  referred  to;  it  is  how-  tices  the  natural  abrasion  (from  wear  and  tear 
ever,  certain  that  silver  was  in  general  use  before  in  use),  when  coins  were  circulated  for  too  long 
gdd,  and  that  both  were  employed  as  early  as  periods,  also  served  at  various  times  to  render 
^■'■'^'  ?'"'="  'ndicates  that  the  intelligence  of  the  money  of  some  countries  the  means  of  cheat- 
certain  Mt'ons,  born  of  their  experience,  had  ing  the  ignorant  and  unwary.  These  base  coini. 
caused  them  to  seek  for  wmething  possessing  were  usually  detected  only  when  they  reached 
some  or  all  of  the  attributes  above  named  the  few  intelligent  persons,  who  refused  to  re- 
fer several  centuries  anterior  to  that  date,  ceive  them  at  their  rtamped  valuation;  but  even 
During  all  of  this  period  and  certainly  until  900  thereafter  the  pieces  circulated  quite  freely  b«- 

^"■J.  «,'^^.  „r'f«™  r^'^J'^'^'^.J'"!  t"?  '^''"  **  ^^'  imperative  need  of  the  peopli  for 

iiigottorm  crude  form  (dust,  etc.); the  shekel,  some   form   of  counters  with   which  to  mafcr 
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their  daily  exdianges.  When  the  cheating  be-  him  if  his  debtor  met  his  obligations.  The  lat- 
came  unbearable,  the  people  rebelled  and  cor-  ter  form  of  transactions  was  possible  only  after 
rective  measures  were  adopted  or  a  new  ruler  a  community  had  reached  a  stage  of  civilisation 
was  substituted.  In  many  instances  the  ruler's  when  credit  became  a  factor;  when  men  trusted 
fraud  was  followed  by  an  edict  that  the  base  each  other  to  a  measurable  degree ;  when  leases, 
coins  must  be  received  by  the  people  at  the  promissory  notes,  and  other  forms  of  contracts 
valuation  expressed  thereon,  which  raicts  were  came  into  vogue.  Tbe  Kreat  importance  of  the 
practically  the  first  legal  tender  laws,*  of  which  requisite  of  jlabiltty  of  the  medium  of  exchange 
more  hereafter.  Honest  errors  of  judgment  also  can  be  better  appreciated  when  considered  in 
caused  similar  results;  thus  in  1792  our  mint  connection  with  these  two  functions;  a  form  of 
law  fixed  the  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  at  15  to  i,  money  which  might  in  several  months,  or  a 
when  the  actual  ratio  was  seriously  fluctuating ;  year,  lose  a  substantial  part  of  its  value  would 
the  disturbance  caused  continued  until  die  defraud  him  who  was  to  receive  it  or  who  held 
change  in  1834  when  the  ratio  of  16  to  i,  also  it  for  future  use;  conversely  if  the  money  appre- 
erroneous  but  in  a  less  degree,  was  adopted,  ciated  the  debtor  would  be  mulcted  by  being 
These  attempts  to  arbitrarily  interfere  with  the  compelled  to  give  greater  value  than  he  actually 
operation  of  the  natural  laws  of  money  and  ex-  contracted  to  give.  These  principles  were  not 
changes  served  only  temporarily,  since  the  prices  learned  at  once  even  l^  the  most  intelligent;  it 
of  commodities  soon  adjusted  themselves  to  the  was  necessary  that  mankind  pass  througn  many 
new  standards  thus  created.  In  other  words,  an  neriods  of  oppression  and  distress  before  they 
article  selling  usually  at  a  shilling  would,  when  became  patent ;  thepeople  were  ultimately  brou^t 
the  shilling  was  reduced  to  one  half  its  former  to  demanding  not  only  that  their  rulers  act 
weight  in  silver,  cost  two  shillings ;  the  shilling  honestly  respecting  money,  but  that  tampering 
in  effect  became  only  a  half  shilling.  As  the  with  it  by  individuals  be  punished  most  severely; 
trade  between  nations  developed  this  also  served  even  our  own  first  mint  act  (of  1792)  provided 
to  correct  many  of  these  evils ;  for  obviously  the  the  punishment  of  death  for  debasing  the  coin- 
force  of  the  legal  tender  laws  did  not  extend  be-  age  on  the  part  of  mint  officers. 
yond  the  borders  of  one  country;  and  not  only  Ratu>. —  When  the  two  precious  metals  came 
was  the  mercantile  class  sufhciently  intelligent  into  joint  use,  the  fact  that  gold  was,  owing  to 
to  detect  base  or  reduced  coins,  but  those  in  the  its  greater  scarcety,  superior  qualities,  and 
international  trade  refused  to  recognize  the  beauty,  esteemed  more  highly  than  silver,  made 
stamp  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  it  necessary  to  recognize  it  as  of  greater  value 
coins,  accepting  them  only  by  weight  and  fine-  in  money  form;  this  value  relation  is  known  as 
ness  (purity  of  the  meta!) ;  indeed  international  the  ratio.  For  many  centuries  silver  and  gold 
transactions  in  the  metals  are  to  this  day  effected  were  thus  used  jointly  by  the  civilized  world, 
by  weight  and  not  by  tale  or  ninnber  of  pieces,  both  having  full  debt-paying  power  when  coined ; 
Hence,  it  may  be  observed  here,  bullion  (un-  more  silver  being  universally  required  to 
coined  metal)  is  generally  preferred  to  coin  tor  constitute  a  given  coin  value  than  if  the 
international  settlements.  The  point  to  be  spe-  coin  was  of  gold;  and  although  the  process 
dally  noted,  is,  that  the  natural  economic  laws  was  slow,  the  value  of  silver  gradually 
prevailed  in  the  long  run,  despite  royal  edicts  fell,  a  larger  supply  relative  to  the  demand  (and 
and  laws  of  parliaments,  which  endeavored  to  compared  with  gold)  having  been  made  available 
establish  fictitious  values  and  unjust  money  and  by  the  products  of  the  mines.  Thus,  the  ratio 
measures.  Duritig  one  of  the  periods  when  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
England  was  suffering  from  the  wretched  state  was  about  9  to  i,  had  fallen  by  1500,  to  n  to  i ; 
of  Its  coins  (about  I5S9),  a  study  of  the  con-  in  1600  about  12  to  i  is  recorded;  in  1700  it  was 
ditions  led  to  the  discovery  of  what  is  known  as  is  to  1;  in  i8ooi5.4to  I ;  in  1870  15.6  to  i;  more- 
Gresham's  law,  that  good  money  will  be  dis-  over  the  fluctuations  in  the  intervals  had  been  very 
placed   by  bad  in   a   community   where  the   bad  considerable;  and  since  the  world's  intelligence 


greater  value  than  another,  both  having  equal  white  metal  began  soon  after  the  last  mentioned 
debt-paying  power,  the  inferior  would  be  parted  year.  This  involved  not  only  the  sale  of  old 
with  first  and  put  into  circulation.  In  obliga-  silver  coins  buj  diminished  the  demand  for  silver 
tions  payable  outside  the  country  the  superior  for  new  coinages,  and  necessarily  accelerated  the 
pieces  would  be  employed,  thus  leading  to  their  fall  in  its  market  value;  with  the  result  that  the 
exportation.  For  example,  the  grain  of  gold  has  ratio  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century, 
a  value,  practically  fixed,  throughout  the  civilised  when  practically  all  civilized  nations  had  adopted 
world ;  a  coin  which  the  law  decrees  shall  con-  the  single  gold  standard,  stood  at  32  to  i.  But 
tain  100  grains,  may  circulate  at  home  even  when  it  was  only  as  full-debt-paying  money  that  silver 
reduced  to  99;  the  full  weight  piece  alone,  will  was  demonetized;  in  fact,  more  silver  is  in  actual 
bring  full  value  abroad.  monetary  use  than  ever  before,  but  in  a  sub- 
Credit.— The  use  of  the  precious  metals  and  ordinate  capacity,  as  subsidiary  coin,  for  the 
especially  after  the  introduction  of  coinage,  de-  smaller  payments  of  retail  trade  and  for  frac- 
veloped  further  functions  of  money,  namely,  its  tional  sums. 

service  as  a  store  of  values  and  as  a  standard         Subsidiary   and    Token   Money. —  Subsidiary 

for  deferred  payments;  every  individual  having  coin  is  deiigned  for  domestic  use  only,  each  na- 

a  surplus  of  products  beyond  his  needs  was  able,  tion    having    its    own.     By    making    the    pieces 

by  exchanging  it  for  coin,  to  lay  away  the  latter  of  less  relative  value  than  the  chief  coins,  they 

,  for  future  needs,  conscious  of  the  fact  that  such  were    rarely    exported ;    whereas    formerly    the 

action,  in  no  wise  depreciated  his  wealth ;  and  people  were  deprived  of  their  "small  change" 

moreover  he  could  dispose  of  his  commodities  whenever  an  extraordinary  demand  for  silver 

for  a  promise  to  pay  such  coin  in  the  future  arose.    Thus  in  the  United  States  in  1845-52. 

knowing  that  ultimately  the  value  would  come  to  there     was     such     a     dearth     of     fractional 
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pieces  that  the  people  were  compelled  to  the  use  of  these  and  much  more  advanced  forms 
use  tickets,  stamps,  etc.,  until  by  the  law  of  paper  money  were  in  use  some  centuries 
of  1853  the  coinage  of  pieces  of  less  weight  earlier).  The  paper  receipts  and  book  credits 
was  ordered.  (Two  half-dollars  weigh  about  7  were  in  time  followed  by  orders  to  pay  the  specie 
per  cent  less  than  the  silver  dollar.)  Subsidiary  deposited,  which  were  acceptable  wherever  the 
coin  has  only  a  limited  legal  tender  power;  in-  parties  to  the  transaction  were  known;  the  use 
deed  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  a  higher  species  of  such  orders  became  quite  general  among  mer- 
of  token  money,  by  which  is  meant  a  form  pos-  chants,  and  as  credit  became  more  general  ihey 
sessing  little  or  no  value,  and  used  merely  in  were  also  employed  in  international  transac- 
the  capacity  of  counters,  but  indispensable  for  lions;  in  the  last  mentioned  use  they  were  called 
the   smallest   transactions.     The   ordinary   token     bills  of  exchange. 

money  is  to-day  made  of  nickel  and  of  bronze  (.a  Bank-checks  and  Bank-notes. —  Another 
coiiiposition  of  copper,  tin  and  zinc).  form  of  transfer  of  credit  is  the  bank-check. 
Quantity  of  Money. —  The  quantity  of  money  which  is  an  order  upon  the  bank  where  money 
available  is  an  important  factor  in  the  main-  has  been  previously  deposited  or  a  credit  estab- 
tenance  of  stability  of  values ;  a  surplus  lished  otherwise,  to  pay  money  in  discharge  of  a 
causes  a  rise,  and  a  dearth  brings  about  a  purchase  or  obligation.  These  several  devices 
fall,  of  prices.  The  interest  or  discount  rate  is  save  not  only  the  transfer  of  the  coined  money, 
the  index  of  the  supply,  and  is  regarded  as  the  but  practically  increase  the  amount  available; 
price  of  money.  But  the  quantity  which  any  given  fully  gj  per  cent  of  the  enomious  volume  of  the 
community  requires  can  not  be  determined  with  international  commerce,  and  92  per  cent  of  the 
anything  like  definiteness.  If  natural  laws  alone  equally  large  domestic  trade  transactions  in  the 
operated,  the  movement  in  prices  would  in  large  United  States,  are  adjusted  by  means  of  bills 
measure  correct  a  temporary  local  dearth ;  for  of  exchange,  drafts  and  checks,  thus  avoiding 
prices  ordinarily  indicate  the  measure  of  the  de-  the  necessity  of  sending  coin  to  and  fro,  and 
mand  for  money,  and  it  will  like  other  commodi-  enabling  its  utilization  for  other  purposes.  The 
ties  flow  to  the  locality  where  it  commands  the  process  of  banking  has  added  further  to  this 
best  return.  A  general  dearth,  however,  economization  of  coin;  for  the  bank-checks, 
brings  about  disti]pss,  paralyzing  exchanges  while  not  circulating  extensively,  nevertheless 
and  checking  enterprises ;  a  general  plethora  very  frequently  pass  from  hand  to  hand  and 
has  the  contrary  effect,  and  unless  cor-  only  a  small  portion  of  the  great  mass  Is  ever 
reeled  causes  overspeculation  and  its  at-  presented  to  be  paid  in  money,  the  rest  being 
tendant  evils.  Statistics  of  the  world's  metallic  deposited  to  establish  fresh  credits  in  the  banks; 
money  supply  are  not  available  for  the  earlier  and  the  banker  is  enabled  to  use  a  substantial 
periods ;  but  existing  estimates  of  the  European  part  of  the  cash  held  by  him  to  give  further 
stock  give  for  about  the  beginning  of  the  Chris-  credits.  The  institution  fabout  50  years  ago) 
tian  era  $1,800,000,000 ;  for  50a  a.o.  less  than  of  clearing-houses,  where  the  banks  exchange 
|soo,ooo,ooo ;  for  800  a.d.  less  than  $200,000,000.  these  deposited  checks  daily,  further  reduced  the 
To  this  enormous  decrease  is  attributed  the  back-  amount  of  money  actually  handled.  While  these 
ward  trend  of  civilization  during  the  Dark  Ages,  instruments  are  not  ordinarily  termed  money,  it 
a  tendency  not  counteracted  until  after  the  dis-  will  be  observed  that,  since  they  perform  a  most 
covery  of  America  (1492)  and  its  vast  stores  of  important  part  of  the  service  01  a  medium  of 
silver  and  gold ;  by  1600  the  stock  available  is  exchange,  the  designation  of  credit  money,  ap- 
estimated  at  $650,000,000;  by  I?oo  it  had  reached  plied  to  them  in  the  recent  past,  is  entirely 
$1,500,000,000;  early  in  the  19th  century  the  appropriate.  A  form  of  paper  which  is  more 
$3/xx),ooo/NX)  was  reached ;  and  at  the  opening  generally  regarded  as  actual  money,  known  a* 
of  the  present  century  the  stock  of  gold  and  the  bank-note,  was  an  evolution  from  the  pre- 
silver  in  the  world  was  approximately  $8,500,-  ceding  forms.  It  is  merely  the  promise  of  the 
000,000.  Of  the  annual  product  of  gold,  now  bank,  authenticated  by  its  officers,  to  pay  a  fixed 
about  $300,000,000,  about  70  per  cent  is  added  sum  of  money  on  demand,  and  in  its  earliest  form 
to  the  moUCT  supply.  represented  coin  actually  held  in  bank  to  redeem 
Credit  Money. —  Notwithstanding  the  porta-  it  The  Bank  of  Sweden  is  credited  with  having 
bility  of  the  precious  metals  it  was  in  time  fotind  first  (1658)  issued  this  form  of  paper  mon^. 
practicable  to  save  the  trouble,  risk  and  cost  of  Originally  written,  the  notes  were  ultimately  in 
transfers  of  coin  and  bullion,  by  the  introduction  printed  form,  for  round  sums  and  small  de- 
of  paper  representatives  of  the  metals.  The  ear-  nominations.  The  great  convenience  of  bank- 
liest  form  of  these  now  so  generally  acceptable  notes  for  general  use  by  the  more  intelligent  in 
devices  was  merely  a  receipt  given  by  the  gold-  the  community,  soon  made  it  evident  that  only 
and  silver-smiths  and  others  who  made  the  han-  few  out  of  a  given  number  were  presented  within 
dling  of  the  metals  a  special  business.  Obvi-  a  given  time ;  the  banker  thus  found  it  prac- 
ously  this  was  possible  in  any  important  ticable.  when  his  credit  was  well  established,  to 
degree  only  after  credit  had  become  a  issue  more  notes  than  the  sum  of  coin  in  bank 
factor  in  trading.  Indeed,  the  earliest  in<  available  for  their  redemption ;  and  further  ex- 
stance  in  the  history  of  the  Western  World  perience  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  issu- 
of  the  use  of  a  substitute  for  coin  was  ing  two,  three,  and  even  four  for  one,  under 
the  practice  of  merchants,  begun  in  Italy  some  ordinary  conditions ;  while  it  is  not  actually 
six  centuries  ago,  of  depositing  their  specie  with  fixed  what  proportion^  of  coin  should  be  held 
one  of  their  number,  each  receiving  a  credit  upon  in  reserve,  this  depending  not  a  little  upon  local 
his  books  and  making  payments  by  transferring  customs,  the  margin  may  be  stated  at  'rom  35 
such  credits  to  others ;  a  crude  form  of  banking  to  40  per  cent.  Here  we  have  manifestly  an- 
said  to  have  arisen  because  of  the  great  diversity  other  means  of  increasing  the  potentiality  of  ■ 
and  variation  in  value  of  the  coins  issued  by  the  coined  money  to  a  community.  As  the  mass  of 
erous  small  principalities  then  existing.  (It  the  people  gradually  learned  that  bank-notes 
well  established  historical  fact  that  in  China  were  a  safe  and  useful  medium,  the  number  of 
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li  actually  held, 
that  bank  these  notes  are  dependent  upon  the  revenues  and 
currency  is  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  coined  the  credit  of  the  govemmenl.  So  far  the  world's 
money,  rests  upon  solid  premises ;  the  supply  experience  with  this  class  of  paper  money  has 
of  the  precious  metals  alone  could  not  have  been  invariably  disastrous.  The  beginning  of 
served  the  civilized  world  adeijuately  in  the  de-  the  issues  has  always  been  due  to  extraordinary 
velopment  of  trade  and  industries,  which  history  needs  of  the  government,  as  in  case  of  war, 
records  as  the  work  of  mankind  in  the  last  when  the  duty  of  raising  revenue  by  taxation  or 
three  centuries;  even  to-day  the  enormous  sup-  straightforward  borrowing  was  evaded;  and 
ply  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  Upon  the  since  the  exigencies  were  usually  severe,  the 
other  hand,  the  history  of  such  currency,  par-  promises  to  pay  coin  were  usually  broken.  Not 
ticularly  in  the  United  States,  demonstrates  that  only  did  the  ensuing  discredit  cause  deprecia- 
without  the  most  carefully  devised  safeguards,  tion,  but  by  the  increase  of  the  volume,  which 
it  may,  and  usually  will,  become  a  curse  to  the  always  followed,  the  fall  in  values  was  accel- 
people.  Having  in  mind  the  indispensable  requi-  erated.  Thus,  in  our  colonial  period,  notes  is- 
sites  of  a  medium  of  exchange  as  hereinbefore  sued  by  colonial  authorities  depreciated  so  that 
set  forth,  it  is  obvious  that  bank-notes  possess  at  one  time  £i,ioo  of  paper  was  required  to  ob- 
5uch  requisites  oidy  when  their  credit  is  fully  tain  £iOO  coin ;  in  the  Revolutionary  period  con- 
assured;  in  short,  when  the  coined  money  can  tinental  currency  fell  to  a  point  where  the  rate 
be  secured  if  and  when  demanded.  If  this  credit  was  i,ooo  to  i ;  and  during  the  Civil  War  out 
is  lost,  depreciation  follows;  the  depreciated  "greenbacks"  at  one  lime  were  worth  less  than 
paper  brings  about  results  similar  to  those  40  per  cent  of  the  face.  These  notes  all  served 
caused  by  debased  coin,  and  is  worse  since,  hav-  as  a  medium,  but  a  fluctuating,  hence  dishonest, 
ing  not  even  a  fraction  of  intrinsic  value,  it  one,  by  means  of  which  the  shrewd  few  were 
causes,  when  entirely  discredited,  complete  loss  enabled  to  accumulate  inordinate  wealth  at  the 
to  the  holder;  at  best  it  has  only  a  fluctuating  expense  of  the  mass  of  the  peoplt  It  is  patent 
value  in  exchange,  and  hence  can  easily  be  that  individuals  hesitated  to  accept  such  a  me- 
used  as  an  instrument  to  defraud.  In  like  dium,  non-convertible  into  coin ;  and  hence  legal 
manner,  also,  as  in  the  case  of  debased  coin,  it  tender  laws  were  enacted  to  compel  the  acc^- 
drives  out  the  better  money.  The  community  ance.  Such  notes  are  generally  known  as  'hat 
must  therefore  protect  itself  by  law  against  such  money,"  the  dictum  of  law  alone  giving  them 
evils.  Excessive  issues  of  bank-notes,  by  in-  currency.  Tested  by  the  requisites  for  an  honest 
ordinately  expanding  the  amount  of  the  avail-  medium  of  exchange,  measure  of  values  and 
able  medium,  are  also  followed  by  a  measure  standard  for  deferred  payments,  ^vemment 
of  discredit,  and  frequently  cause  all  the  evils  notes,  even  the  best  that  the  ingenuity  of  man 
of  depreciated  paper.  It  is  hence  a  requisite  of  has  been  able  to  devise,  fail  to  respond  to  the 
a  properly  adjusted  bank  currency  that  the  vol-  requirements.  They  usually  depreciate,  and 
lime  shall  be  regulated  by  general  provisions  of  since  restoration  to  equality  with  specie  is  ex- 
law,  so  that,  while  supplying  the  natural  need  pensive,  it  is  generally  delayed,  rendering  the 
arising  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  metallic  me-  medium  unstable  for  extended  periods;  equally 
dium,  it  shall  not  be  inflated  beyond  such  needs  expensive  is  the  maintenance  of  a  coin  reserve, 
and  thus  cause  a  disturbance  in  prices,  specula-  not  dependent  upon  any  natural  sources  of  re- 
tion,  and  an  expulsion  of  part  of  the  coined  plenishment  as  in  the  case  of  a  bank's  reserve; 
money.  We  have  in  our  own  history  an  ex-  the  volume  of  notes,  instead  of  being  responsive 
ample  of  how  an  ill-regulated  currency  operates,  to  the  needs  of  trade,  is  dependent  upon  legis- 
The  people  of  the  United  States  during  a  greater  lative  (frequently  partisan  political)  exigencies: 
part  of  the  period  from  1790  to  1865,  with  some  such  a  system  must  be  reinforced  by  legal 
notable  local  exceptions,  had  imposed  upon  them  tender  laws  which  interfere  with  the  freedom 
a  bank  currency  which  literally  defrauded  them  of  trade,  compelling  the  acceptance  of  Bome- 
continuously,  because  of  the  absence  of  those  thing  which  would  often  preferably  be  refused, 
safeguards  which  the  laws  should  have  provided.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  a  government  note 
The  paper  circulation  included  notes  of  myth-  system  might  be  evolved  which  would  fidly 
ical  banks,  notes  of  banks  which  never  pre-  serve  the  purposes  in  view ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
tended  to  have  coin  in  reserve,  notes  of  defaulted  thus  far  the  nank-note  system,  adequately  safe- 
banks,  and  of  such  as  had  deliberately  repudi-  guarded,  affords  the  only  form  of  paper  money 
ated  their  issues ;  excessive  issues  were  common  that  fully  answers  the  requirements.  While  the 
occurrences ;  counterfeits  abounded,  and  at  times  best  examples  of  such  a  system  which  have  stood 
even  the  pretense  of  a  bank  was  absent,  indi-  thetestof  generations,  are  not  identical  in  form, 
viduals  printing  notes  for  circulation.  This  mass  the  genera!  principles  upon  which  such  a  system 
of  paper  was  not  money;  the  pieces  merely  should  be  based  are  recognized  in  each.  These 
served  the  purpose  of  counters,  so  long  as  the  principles  may  be  generally  stated  as  follows: 
people,  in  the  absence  of  anything  else,  were  (a)  paper  mone;'  should  be  used  merel;y  as  an 
compelled  to  use  them.  When  the  nationalizing  auxiliary  to  coin,  to  save  the  cost  of  using  coin 
influence  of  the  Civil  War  period  prevailed,  the  and  to  supply  deficiency  in  the  stock  of  coin; 
people  turned  from  the  farcical  bank-note  sys-  (b)  its  volume  should  be  severely  limited  so  as 
tem  to  one  which  provided  for  notes  secured  never  to  be  in  excess  of  the  bank's  ability  to 
by  bonds,  which  are  absolutely  safe  but  not  supply  coin  on  demand;  (c)  the  volume  should 
bank-notes ;  for  the  so-called  national  bank-  within  those  limits  contract  and  expand  with  the 
notes  are  based  upon  the  credit  of  the  national  demands  of  trade;  thus  the  requisites  of  ae- 
govemment.  curity.  prompt  redemption  and  flexibilityof  vol- 

Governtueitt  Notes. —  This  brings  us  to  the  ume  are  assured.  (Our  notes  based  upon  bonds  ■ 

consideration  of  the  last  of  the  forms  of  paper  possess  only  the  first  requisite.)  Inasmuch  as  the 

money,  the  government  note,  which  is  a  prom-  demands  of  trade  constitute  the  reason  for  the 

ise    to    pav    coin    on    demand.    Except    when  use  of  paper  money,  trade  considerations  only, 
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should  Rovem  the  extent  of  their  use.    To  in-  calculated  to  serve  all  the  needs.     A  nnmber 

■ist,    for   example,   upon  a  certain   amount  of  of  pnHmsitions  looking  to  such  an  improvement 

money  per  capita,  js  obviously  unreasonable;  no  have   been   presented   and   discussed,    but   none 

such  arbitrary  rule  of  measure  is,  in  the  nature  have  thus  far  received  the  general  approval  of 

of  things,  applicable.     For  example,   in  France,  even  the  theorists.     It  is  certain  that  any  plan 

where  the  people  use  checks  only  sparingly,  a  to  supersede  the  existing  forms  of  money  must 

capita  of  nearly  $40  appears   necessary;   in  be    demonstrated    practicable    beyond    question. 

It  Britain,  where  the  check  system  has  reai^ed  long  before  custom  and  habit  of  the  people  can 

highest    development,    less    than    half    that  be  changed;  for  they,  more  than  ever  before  in 

■mount  suffices ;  with  us,  where  checks  are  used,  the   world's   history,   appreciate   the   importance 

but  not  in  so  great  a  measure  as  with  the  Brit-  to    their    welfare    of    honest    money,    and    the 

i^  an  amount  between  $25  and  $30  per  capita  oppression,     robbery,     distress     and     desolation 

is   still   required.     At   certain   seasons,   as   when  which  dishonest  money  carries  in  its  train, 
crops  are  moved,  a  larger  supply  is  necessary;         Bibliography. —  Brou^,    'The    Natural   Law 

when  the  period  has  passed,  the  continued  ex-  of  Money' ;  Dunbar,   'Theory  and  History  of 

istence  of  the  added  volume  disturbs  the  price  Banking';  Gouge,  'A  Short  History  of  Paper 

equilibrium,   hence  it  should  be   withdrawn.    A  Money'      {'^pO  ;     Jevons,     'Money     and     the 

crude,  and  by  no  means  complete,  illustration  of  Mechanism  of  Exchange' ;  Knox,  'United  States 

the  operation  is  afforded  by  the  transactions  of  Notes' ;  Laugiilin,  'The  Principles  of  Money' ; 

a  cotton  factor  who  has  advanced  to  the  planter  Underman,  'Money  and  Legal  Tender';  Poor, 

capital  to  gather  his  crops,  and  receives  the  cot-  'Money  and  Its  Laws' ;  Shaw,  'The  History  of 

ton  in  payment.     He  proceeds  to  ship  the  textile  Currency' ■  Sumner,  'History  of  American  Cur- 

to  Liverpool,  drawing  his  draft  payabie  in,  say,  rency' ;    'History   of    Banking   in    the    United 

three  months  for  the  proceeds  of  the  sale;  this  States';     Amasa     Walker,     'The     Science    of 

draft,  with  the  ship's  bill  of  lading  attached,  he  Wealth';  Francis  A.  Walker,  'Money';  'Money 

takes  to  the  bank  for  discount  and  obtains  the  in  its  Relation  to  Trade  and  Industrie' ;  Watson, 

bank's  notes,  with  which   (his   replenished  cap-  'Hiatory  of  American  Coinage' ;  White,  'Money 

itol)  he  enters  upon  a  new  transaction.    When  and  Banking.' 

the  bank  has  received  the  amount  of  the  draft  Maukicz  L.  Mubixuak, 

on  Liverpool  it  has  its  cash  again  in  bank,  and  Lale  Deputy  Atsistanl  UniUd  Stales  Treasurer. 

them  as  they  arc  presented  or  deposited  with  iL 

Thus  the  volume  of  its  notes  is  regulated  by         Uoney,    Paper,    a     money    issue    of    a 

die  demand.  nation  or  government ;  a  stamped  sheet  of  paper. 

Statistics. —  The  statistics  of  note  issues  art  silk,  linen,  or  parchment,  given  an  official  value 
of  interest.  Generally  the  information  is  con-  and  used  as  a  mediimi  of  exchange.  Although 
fined  to  'uncovered  paper,"  3  term  used  to  dcs-  coins  were  used  before  paper  money,  the  lat- 
i^nale  notes  issued  in  excess  of  coin;  soffi-  ter  was  known  among  the  ancients.  Com,  cat- 
Cient  is  known  to  indicate  that  the  vol-  tie,  iron,  leather,  cocoa,  shells,  tobacco,  and 
ume  of  notes  at  present  in  use  in  the  world  other  commodities  were  all,  in  point  of  fact, 
is  approximately  S6/X)O,O0O,COO,  one  half  of  used  as  money,  in  different  ages  and  different 
which  is  'covered.*  For  189a  the  amount  of  countries;  but  they  have  long  ceased  to  be  so 
uncovered  paper  is  given  as  $4^30/ioo/XX>,  indi-  used,  by  commercial  nations,  for  reasons  sim- 
eating  a  substantial  increase  in  coin  reserves  ilar  to  those  which  have  induced  men  to  choose 
made  possible  by  the  marked  increase  in  the  for  their  standard  of  length  some  object  less 
Koid  product  since  the  latter  date.  To  show  liable  to  variation  than  the  foot  of  a  chancellor, 
how  the  currency  of  the  principal  coimtries  was  or  the  fore-arm  of  a  king.  The  high  estima- 
aSected  by  this  increase,  it  may  be  cited  that  tion  in  which  the  precious  metals  have  been 
while  there  were  in  use  in  1873,  $z,322/x)a,ooo  of  held,  in  nearly  all  ages  and  all  regions,  is  evi- 
ancovered  notes,  the  figures  for  igoa,  when  the  dence  that  they  must  possess  something  more 
gross  issue  was  greater,  aggregated  only  than  merely  ideal  value.  It  is  not  from  the 
$l,270,00O/»o.  Adding  to  the  large  amounts  mere  vagaries  of  fancy  that  they  are  equalhr 
thus  reported  the  available  bank-credit-money  prized  by  the  Laplander  and  the  Siamese.  It 
(capital  and  deposits  of  banks),  which  con-  was  not  from  compliance  with  any  preconceived 
stitutes  the  fund  against  which  checks  and  drafts  theories  of  philosophers  or  statesmen,  that  they 
are  drawn  and  from  which  loans  may  be  were  for  many  thousand  years,  in  all  corn- 
granted,  it  is  found  that  the  world  had,  in  1890^  mercial  countries,  the  exclusive  circulating 
approximately  $i6,ooo,oao,ooo  of  both  credit-  medium.  Men  chose  gold  and  silver  for  the 
money  and  bank-notes  available;  in  1908  the  material  for  money  for  reasons  similar  to  those 
sum  was  stated  to  be  faj/xo^toofloo.  which  induced  them  to  choose  wool,  flax,  silk. 

Conclusion. —  We    have    seen    how    in    the  and  cotton  for  materials  for  clothing;  and  stone. 

evolution  of  civilization  the  need  for  a  stand-  bride,    and  timber   for  materials  for  building! 

ard    finally    led   to    the    adoption    of    that    ar-  The   scarcity   of   gold   and    silver,   the  need   of 

ticle    which    proved    most    serviceable    for    the  bills   of   exchange,   and   the   want   of   a   money 

purpose  —  gold;   we  have  also   seen   that  man-  more    convenient    for   the   individual   to   carry, 

kind    was,    in   the    long    run,    always    impelled  and   lastly,   the  issuance  of  government   credits 

by  the  desire  to  reach,  as  nearly  as  was  possible,  forced  on   bankrupt  nations,  brought  about  the 

a  medium  and  standard  that  would  prove  honest  use  of  paper  money  in  European  countries,  and 

and  equitable;  that  in  the  choice  of  an  auxiliary  Colonial  America  early  adopted  this  medium  of 

■  this  rule  of  action  has  likewise  governed.     It  is  exchange  from  thfi  English. 
not  impossible  that  both  gold  and  bank-notes         Provincial  Paper  Monty. — In     the     eariiest 

may  in  the  course  of  the  present  century  be  days  of  America,  paper  money  was  first  issued 

toperseded  by  other  articles  or  devices  better  by  Massachusetts  in  i6gOv    The  object  was  not 
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I.  New  York  Province  Half-dollar.  1775.  4.  Vermont  State  Currency,  i  shilling.  i?8i. 
3.  Connecticut  Colony  5  shillings-  1776.  S-  New  Jersey  State  Currency.  1  s.6pence,  17S 
3.  U.  S.  Continental  Currency.  $3    1775.         6,  North  Carolina  Currency,  $6.     1776. 
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to  supply  any  supposed  want  of  i  medium'  for  it  waft  jn  Vinginia  at  75  for  ane.  As  late  is 
trade,  but  to  satisfy  tb«  detnauds  of  some  Ma.y  17^1,  ap«cu!ation|  were  entered  into  at 
clamorous  soldiers.  Other  issues  wecc  stibse-  Philadeiphiai  to  puichasc  continental  money  at 
quently  made,  partly  with  a  view  of  defraying  aas  to*  one.  afid  sell  it  at  Boston  at  js  for  ooe. 
the  expcaises  of  government,  and  partly  witb  It  is  worthy  of  remaik  litM  the  depreciation  of 
a  view  of  making  money  plenty  in  every  man's  .continental  money  neror  stopped  the  circula- 
pocket  The  ill-judged  expedition  of  the  Car-  tion  of  it.  As  long  as  it  retained  any  value 
olinas  against  Saint  Augustine,  in  1703,  en-  at  all  it  passed  quick  enocgh;  and  would  pur- 
tailed  a  debt  of  6,000  pounds  on  that  cotony,  for  chase  hard  money  or  anything  else,  as  readily 
the  discharge,  of  which  a  bill  was  passed  by  as  ever,  when  the  exchange  was  300  for  one, 
the  Provincial  Assembly  for  stamping  bills  of  and  when  every  hope,  or  even  idea  of  its  bc- 
credit,  which  were  to  be  sunk  in  three  years  ing  ultiniately  rcdensed  at  nominal  value  had 
by  a  duty  laid  upon  liquors,  skins,  and  furs,  entirely  vanished.  The  facility  of  raising  ways 
For  five  or  six  years  after  the  emission,  the  and  means,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Revolu- 
paper  passed  in  the  country  at  the  same  valtM  tionary  War,  by  issues  of  paper,  led  to  much 
and  rate  as  the  sterling  money  of  England.  To  extravagance  in  the  commissary  department,  and 
defray  the  expenses  of  an  expedition  against  the  prevented  the  establishment  of  a  sound  system 
Tuscaroras,  and  to  accommodate  domestic  of  finance.  It  is  said  that  when  a  proposition 
trade,  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  estab-  waa  before  Congress  to  establish  a  regubr  rev- 
lished  a  public  bank  in  1712,  and  issued  48^000  enue  system,  one  member  exclaimed,  *fio  you 
pounds  in  bills  of  credit,  called  bank-bills,  to  think,  gentlemen,  that  I  will  consent  to  load 
be  lent  out  on  interest  on  landed  and  per>  my  constituents  with  taxes,  when  we  can  send 
sonal  security,  and  to  be  sunk  gradually  at  to  our  printer  and  get  a  wagon  load  of  money, 
the  rate  of  4,000  pounds  a  year.  Soon  after  one  quire  of  whidi  will  pay  for  the  whole  i" 
the  emission  of  these  bank-bills,  the  rate  of  Coiweeticut. — Under  date  of  4  March  1762, 
exchange  and  the  price  of  produce  rose,  ad-  Connecticut  issued  a  series  of  colonial  notes  of 
vancing  in  the  first  year  to  150,  and  in  the  the  following  values:  9  pence,  I  shilling,  a  shil- 
second  to  aoo  per  cent.  By  the  year  1731  the  lings  and  6  pence,  and  10,  20,  30,  and  40  shil' 
rate  of  exchange  rose  to  yat,  at  which  it  con-  lings.  There  were  ig  regular  issues,  the  hut 
tinned  with  little  variation  upward  of  40  being  dated  i  July  178a.  There  were  also 
years.  In  the  year  1723  the  province  of  Penn-  three  single  bills  in  the  nature  of  treasury  notes, 
sylvania  made  its  first  experiment  of  a  paper  the  last  dated  26  Jan.  t^i.  Over  loO  different 
currency.  It  issued,  in  March,  15,000  poands,  bills  were  issued  by  this  colony.  The  smaller 
On  such  terms  as  appeared  likely  to  be  effectual  values  were  for  a,  3,  4,  5,  and  7  pence,  issued 
to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the  bills.  It  made  no  II  Oct.  1777.  In  Connecticut  the  6  shilling  bill 
loans  but  on  land  security,  or  plate  deposited  was  not  infrequently  raised  by  clever  counter- 
in  the  loan  office ;  obliged  the  borrowers  to  pay  ieiters  to  the  value  of  10  shillings. 
5  per  cent  for  the  sums  they  took  up;  made  Deiatvare. — In  this  colony  paper  money  was 
its  bills  a  tender  in  all  payments,  on  pain  of  issued  as  early  as  1735.  One  value  only  of  these 
confiscating  the  debt,  or  forfeiting  the  com-  notes  has  been  preserved  to  us,  although  doubt- 
modity;  imposed  sufficient  penalties  on  all  per-  "^s  many  others  were  in  circulation;  the  de- 
sons  who  presumed  to  make  any  bargain  or  nomination  is  10  shillings.  The  designs  of  the 
sale  on  cheaper  terms  in  case  of  being  paid  in  early  issues  are  all  about  the  same,  a  t]^e  body 
gold  or  silver ;  and  provided  for  the  gradual  with  a  border  of  the  same  and  wood  cut  of  the 
reduction  of  the  bills,  by  enacting  that  one  royal  arms.  On  aS  Feb.  1741^,  a  new  series 
eighth  of  the  principal,  as  well  as  the  whole  was  issued  of  the  same  general  design,  but  note- 
interest,  should  be  annually  paid.  These  early  worthy  from  having  been  printed  by  the  cele- 
specimens  of  provincial  paper  money  were  brated  Benj,  Franklin  and  his  partner  D.  Hall, 
large  notes,  printed  from  copper-plates,  hav-  On  bills  of  this  colony  we  first  get  the  iniorma- 
ing  engraved  borders  on  three  sides.  TTie  in-  tion  that  *To  Counterfeit  is  Death,"  whieb 
scriptions  on  the  bills  were  in  type,  with  arms  is  repeated  in  every  possible  form.  "Tis  death  to 
or  motto  engraved  in  the  left  side  centre.  The  counterfeit,*  "To  counterfeit  is  death,*  "It's 
signatures  of  the  province  of^cials  were  always  death  to  counterfeit  this  bill,"  "Death  to  coun- 
signed  In  red  ink.  terfeits,"  etc.  The  a  shilling  6  pence  bill  of 
Contiiteittal  Money.— The  first  issue  of  paper  Jaauary  1776  issue  is  adorned  with  pillars,  and 
money  under  the  authority  of  the  Continental  probably  to  show  that  the  edifice  supported  can 
Congress  was  dated  10  May  177s  but  the  stand  any  sort  of  usage,  one  is  placed  upside 
notes  were  not  actually  placed  in  circulation  un-  down.  The  last  series  issued.  May  1777,  coo- 
til  the  August  following.  On  31  May  1781,  the  tains  bills  from  3  pence  to  20  shillinga,  and 
continental  bills  ceased  to  circulate  as  money,  changed  the  cut  of  the  royal  arms  for  that  of 
but  they  were  afterward  bought  on  speculation  the  State.  Sixty  bills  emitted  by  this  colony 
at  various  prices,  hora  400  for  one,  up  to  1,000  are   known. 

for  one.     'The  value  of  continental  paper  was         Georgia.— Ths  earliest  bill  printed  in  Geor- 

not  the  same  in   different  parts  of  the  country,  gia  was  of  the  value  of  2  shillings  6  pence,  and 

The  exchange  was,  for  example,  at  35  for  one  was  dated  7  March   1749.     The  Georgia  bills 

in  New  England,  New  York,  the  Carolinas,  and  were  printed  on  one  side  of  white  paper  and 

Georgia,   and  at  40  for  one  in    Pennsylvania,  were    usually   made    attractive  by  copper-plate 

New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  vignettes     printed     in     various     colors.       The 

An  account  taken  from  the  books  of  merchants  vignettes  represented  figures  of  liberty,  soldier. 

in   Virginia   shows   that   the   depreciation   there  deer,  hog,  rattlesnake,  palmetto  tree,   etc-     The 

regularly  followed  that  in  Philadelphia,  though,  last  issue  was  dated  16  Oct.  1786L     There  are 

toward  the  close,  it  sometimes  lagged  a  month  over  110  varieties  from  3  pence  to  5  pounds. 
or  more  behind    Thus  when  exchange  was  in         Aforydwd.—Thc  first  bill  of  this  colony  is 

niOaddphia  at  100  for  one,  in  Jannary  1781.  dated    1740  and  ot  the  value  of  one  ihilling. 
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s  nntil  their  final  extinction  in   i^i.     The  North    Carolina. — The    earhest 

design  of  the  early  issues  may  be  described  as  dated  1^48,  and  upward  of  lao  varieties  were 

the  arms  of  Lord  Baltimore  supported  by  two  printed  up  to   1780.     The  most  of  the   North 

men   in   the   costume   of   the   day,   one   with   s  Caroliita  bills   bore  motto   inscriptions,   such  as 

fish  and  the  other  with  a  spade.     This   is  dif-  "Virtuous  Councils  the  Cement  of   States" ;  'A 

ferently  placed  on  the  various  bills.     The  letter-  Righteous  Cause  the  Protection  of  Providence*; 

ing   or    form   of    contract    is    in   the    following  "A  Lesson  to  arbitrary  Kings  and  wicked  Min- 

words,    "This   indented    Bill    of    Eight    Dollare  isters" ;  "Liberty  and  Peace  the  Reward  of  Vir- 

shall  entitle  the  bearer  to  receive   Bills  of  Ex-  tuous    Resistance";    "Persecution    the    Ruin   of 

change  payable  in  London,  at  the  Rate  of  Four  Empires" ;    "Union   of   Hearts   the   Strength   of 

Shillings  and  Six  Pence  Sterling  per  Dollar  for  Interests* ;  "American  Virtue  Triumphant,*  etc. 

the    said    Bill,    according   to    Directions    of    an  Penniytvania. — The   earliest   known   bill  was 

Act  of  Assembly  of  Maryland,  Dated  in  Annap~  dated     10     Aug.     1723,     and     was    printed     by 

olis,   this    1st    day   of   January,    Anno    Domini  Benj.  Franklin,    The  general  style  of  the  notea 

1767,"  followed,  of  course,  by  two  signatures,  is  the  same  as  used  in   £>elaware,  bearing  the 

The   quaint    idea    of   scalloping    the    end    of    a  royal  arms,  or  in  1756  those  of  Wm.  Penn,  with 

legal   document  to  show  that   it  has   been   pre-  his  motto,  "Mercy  Justice."     In   1764  a  curious 

pared  with  due  care  and  thought,  and   not  cut  notion  was  adopted  of  spelling  the  name  of  the 

off  in  a  hurry,  is  carried  out  on  these  bills.    In  colony  differently  on  each  bill,  thus  on  the  series 

some  values  even  the  word  "indented"  is  printed  we  find  Pennsylvania,  Pensylvania,  Pennsilvan- 

in  a  wavy  line,  and  that  there  should  be  no  ia,    and    Pensilvania.    On    some   of    the   notes 

mistake   as    to   what  is   meant  by   a    doikr,  a  issued  in  1771  is  [he  signature  of  Francis  Hop' 

minute  representation  of  a  Spanish  dollar  is  in-  kinson,  and  on  the  bills  of  April  of  the  fol- 

serted   in   the   text.     The  values  of  the   Mary.-  lowing  year  that  of  John  Morton,  both  signers 

land  bills  were  3.  4.  6  and  9  pence,  and  so  on  of   the    Declaration   of   Independence,      In    1777 

up  to  3  pounds.     There  were  over  100  varieties  the  shape  of  tlie  bill  changes  to  the  oblong  form, 

issued.  and   the   arms   of    Pennsylvania   take  the   place 

Massachusetts. —  Prior  to  1775,  some   13  ex-  formerly    devoted    to    those    of    Great    Britain, 

amples  of  paper  money  were  issued  in  this  col-  This   series   are    found   both   in   black,  and   red 

ony.      One   of   these   is   a   copper-plate   engrav-  with  black  type.     In   1780  a   set  guaranteed  hy 

ing   said   to  have   been   the   work  of  the  noted  the  United  States,  of  the  same  design  as  issued 

|iatriM,  Paul  Revere,  of  Boston.    The  series  was  for  other   States,   was  put  in   circulation,   and 

issued  by  order  of   the  General  Assembly  of  on  16  March  1785.  the  last  of  the  series  saw  the 

the     Colony     of    Massachusetts     Bay,     7     Dec  light,   the   denominations  running  from  3  pence 

1775.    The  reverse  of  these  bills  bears  the  figure  to  £4,  16  values  in  all.     The  varieties  issued  by 

of  a  man  in  continental  dress,  with  a  drawn  this  colony  were  over  350. 

■word  in   one  hand  and  a  copy  of  the  Magna  Rhode  Island. — The  paper  money  of  Rhode 

QiartB   in   the  other,  above  "Issued  in   defence  Island  was  similar  in  design  and  value  to  that  of 

of    American    Liberty,'    below    in    Latin,    "He  Connecticut.     The  first  issue  was  in   171S  and 

•eeks   by   the   sword   calm   repose   under    Free-  the  la.-it  in  1786.    There  were  about  75  varieties, 

dom.^    The    series    of    16    Oct.    1776,    repudi'  South  Carolina. — There  were  various  notes 

ates  the  title  of  Colony  for  that  of  State.  Coin  issued  in  this   colony   from   1713  to   1770.     The 

must  lave  become  scarce,  as   more  than  half  bills  dated  6  March  1776  were  supposed  to  have 

of  the  denominations  are  under  I  shilling.    The  the   value   of    silver,    equivalent   in   currency  is 

codfish  was  the  principal  design  on  these  bills,  given  thus,  6  Spanish  milled  dollars  =  ig  15s. 

The   next   issue   of   eight  values   was   of  inter-  currency.      In    1779    appeared    the    handsomest 

est-bearing  notes  which   are  guaranteed  by  the  notes  heretofore  used  in  the  coimiry,  the  backs 

United   States.    Upward  of  133   bills  were  is-  of  the  $50,  $70  and  $qo  bills  representing  Atlas, 

sued  by  Massachusetts.  Prometheus  and  Hercules  being  especially  note- 

New   Hampshire. —  The   design   of  the   New  worthy.     The  total   number   of   bills  for  South 

Hampshire  bills  was   usually  the  British  arms  Carolina  was  105. 

with    inscriptions     in    elaborate    frames.      The  Vermont. — In  this  colony  there  were  birt  two 

earlier  issues  were  type-set.    About  60  varieties  series  the  first  issued  in  February  1781  is  an 

are  known.  ordinary  type-printed  note,  witii  engraved  bor- 

New  Jersey, — The  issues  in  this  colony   be-  der  on  three  sides  with  the  state  seal  about  the 

En  in  March   1724  and  continued  regularly  to  centre.     This   consists  of  a  pair  of  scales  and 

ay   17S6.    In   shape  the  bills  were  a    small,  a  chain    of  fourteen  links    (the  only  instance 

narrow    oblong.     The   high    valoe  notes  were  where  the  number  is  carried  above  the  orig- 

printed   in  blue   and   red.    In    1781,   the  Toyal  inal  thirteen)    enclosed  in  a  circular  band  hi- 

arms  became  the  arms  of  the  State,  the  type  scribed  "Vermont  Calls  For  Justice.*    The  seo- 

reading    as    follows :      'State    of    New    Jersey,  ond  issue  are  in  the  form  of  treasury  notes,  the 

Five   Shillings,    This   bill    shall   pass   for   Five  amounts   being  filled  in  with  ink. 

Shillings  agreeably   to   an   Act   of  the   Legisia-  firginio.— The  first  issue  for  this  State  was 

ture  of  this  State,  passed  the  ninth  day  of  Jan-  in   1755,     The   notes   are   of  two  varieties,   the 

uary.     One     Thousand     Seven     Hundred     and  first   a   fine,   large   bill   after  the   English   style, 

Eigh^-one,*    An  entire  collection  of  New  Jer-  and  then  .something  between  a  draft  and  a  bank- 

ley  bills  would  number  185.  bill,  being  probably  made  to  fill  a  pressing  want 

New    York. — The   first   bill    issued    was   in  The  bills  are  copper-plate  engravmgs  filled  out 

1709.  and  then  followed  a  series  of  four  dated  in  ink.    On  the  issue  of  1775  are  the  rt>yal  amiR 

18  Dec  1737.    In  the  next  issue  the  form  reads  of  Virginia  in  an  ei^raved   fmme.     The  1«- 

*By  a  Law  of  the  Colony  of  New  York  this  tering  reads,  'Three  Pounds  Currant  Money  of 

Bill  Shall  Pass  cuirent  for  Three  Pounds  New  Virginia  Pursuant  to  Otdinanoe  of  Convention 
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is  about  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  Anieii- 

Bonk  Notes. — From  the  Revolutionary  can.  The  German  notes  are  printed  in  green 
period  to  the  days  of  ihe  Civil  War  and  to  the  and  black.  The  Chinese  paper  money  is  in  red, 
present  time,  many  issues  of  paper  money  have  white  and  yellow,  with  gilt  lettering  and  various 
been  made  by  the  government,  and  by  national,  devices.  Italian  notes  are  printed  on  white  pa- 
state  and  local  banks.  (See  Banks  and  Bank-  per  in  pink,  blue,  and  carmine,  and  ornamented 
iNcj  with  a  vignette  ot  King  Humbert, 

Confederate  Paper  Money. — During  the  Civil  Will  M    Cleuens 

War   the    Southern    Slates    in    secession    issued  Editorial  Slatf,   'Encyclopedia  Amcrica«a.> 

millions  of   dollars   m   paper  money,   beginning 

in  July  1861,  with  bills  of  from  $5  to  $100.    On  ,    Mon'cywort,  CrBcping  Charley,  Creeiuiic 

these  were  designs  of  the   Confederate  flag,  a  Jenny,  or  Herb-twopetjcc,  are  popular  najnes 

train  of  cars,  cotton  bales,  etc.    In  September  'o*"   '-yfiMothia    nummularia   of   the   primrose 

1861,   appeared  at  least  50'  varieties  of  bills   in  family-    The  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  Europe, 

value  from  ts  to  $100.    They  were  of  various  '^  ^  perennial  with  roundish  leaves  and  axillary 

designs.     A  $20  bill  showed  a  head  of  Alexan-  nowers  borne  from  early  summer  until  autunrn. 

der  H.  Stephens  in  one  comer ;  a  $10  bill  pic-  "    's   ,very .  popular    for    planoog   in    rookenes, 

tured   General   Marion    offering   a   breakfast   of  f^^^^  hanging-baskets  and  shady  situations,  and 

sweet  potatoes  to  a  British  officer.     Portraits  of  ^^  become  raturaliied  in  the  eastern  United 

Davis,  hunter,     Memminger,     Stephens,    Mrs.  States.     Prt^at.on  by  seeds  or  cuttings  is  very 

Pickens,   Mrs.   Davis,   Benjamin,   Gen.   Jackson,  ^"".P'«'  5"^   the   plants   seem   to   thrive   in   any 

and  others,  appeared  on  the  hi^h  value  notes.  ™?'^''  ^^'"^^'^  garden  soil,  cool  Brecnhouse,  or 

Th^rp   was  an   i»ai.r   of  $t    anrl    Sa  hilU   in   iRfia  ■wmoo*-      Several    Other    plants    are    Bometimef. 

S    nXr.^/K3    apUVed"tLi    ''in\l?^  ^^^^   moneywort;    for    example.   A^,.l,U   ie^ 

from  50  cfms  to  llOoT   Some  ot  these  bore  de-  "^^J^Ttt^  i^^^^^T'  '"" 

signs    of    the    capitol    buildings    at    Richmond,  '^'^'"^•irys.     See  Loosestrife 
Nashville,  Montgomery,  etc.    The  last  issue  of  Hon'fort,  Franda  Casutt,  American  Pres- 

bills   from   50  cents   in   value  to  $500  appeared  byterian  clergyman :  b.  Greensburg,  Ind,,  I  Sept. 

17   Feb.    1864.  1844;  d.  1  Feb.  i()o6.     He  was  graduated  from 

Postal    Currency.—The   United    States   gov-  Wabash  College  in  1864.  studied  theology  and 

emment  printed  a  paper  money  as  a  substitute  after  entering  the  ministry  held    Presbyterian 

for   fractional    currency  during   the   Civil   War,  pslorates   in   Cincinnati,    1869-88.     Since    1873 

owing  to  the  scarcity  of  silver.     This  was  in-  he  has  been  editor  of  the  '  Herald  and  Presbyter. ' 

vented    by    General     Spinner,    United     States  He  has  published  '  Sermons  for  Silent  Sabbaths' 

Treasurer   under   Lincoln,   and   was  commonly  ('887);    'Socialism    and    City    Evangelization' 

known  as  "shin-plaster"  money.    The  issue  was  (18S7);  'The  Law  of  Appeals'  (1893);  fEcclesias- 

in  small  scrip  of  the  denominations  of  3,  5,  10,  ''cal  Discipline'  (190a). 

as  and  SO  cents.     It  disappeared  from  general  Monge,  Gaapard,  gas-par  monih,  French 

circulation   about   1870.  mathematician  and  physicist :  b.  Beaune,  France, 

Greenbacks,   Silver   and    Gold    Certibcatts. —  lo  May  1746;   d.   Paris  18  July   1818.     He  was 

The    more    recent    issues    of    American    paper  educated  at  Beaune  and  Lyons  and  at  i5  was  a 

money   in    circulation   at   the   present   day    are  teacher.      He    made    rapid    progress    and    some 

printed  at  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print-  valuable  discoveries  in  engineering,  and  in   1783 

ing  at  Washington.     The  engravers  are  special-  was  called  to  the  professorship  of  hydrodynamics 

ists,    and   tbe   figures   and   intricate   designs   of  in  the   Paris   Lyceum.     He  was  a  supporter  of 

their   work  are   often   marvels  of  artistic   skill,  the  French  Revolution,  became  minister  of  ma- 

Portraitfi  of  living  persons  are  never  put  on  Ihe  rine  and  was  temporary  minister  cf  war  and  one 

notes,   and    all   the    figures,    vignettes,    borders,  of  the  signers  of  the  death  warrant   for  Louis 

etc.,  pre  engraved  separately  before  they  are  put  XVI.     He  resigned  soon  after  the  king's  death 

on  the  plates.     First  the  engraver  works  out  his  and   was   engaged   in   manufacturing   arms   and 

design,  and  after  transferring  it   by  hand   to  a  gunpowder  for  the  army.    He  founded  the  Ecole 

ptate  of  soft  steel  the  plate  is  hardened  and  Pulytechnique  under  the  Directory  and  was  pro- 

a    soft   sted    roller   takes   the   impression   from  fessor  of  mathematics  there,  but  was  later  sent 

it.      After   this   roll    is   chilled   another   impres-  to  Italy  to   assist  iu  the  removal  to  France  of 

sioti   is  taken  on  another   steel  plate,  and   after  the  art  treasures  captured  by  French  armies,  and 

thia    latter  has   been   hardened   it   is   ready   for  there  gained  the  friendship  of  Napoleon  whom 

use.     The  geometric  lathe  which  makes  the  bor-  he  accompanied  to  Egypt  in  i?g8,  continuing  his' 

der  is  *  complete  and  wonderful  piece  of  mech-  scientific   researches.      lie   resumed   his   position 

anism.     The   lines    for   the   borders,   backs  and  in  Che  Ecole  Polytechnique  upon  his  return   to ' 

other   conventional    designs    seen   on    the   notes  France  and   in    1805   was   elected  senator.     Na- 

ar«  made  by  this  machine.    The  paper  for  print-  poleon   gave   him  an  estate   in  Westphalia,   and 

ing  the   bank-notes  is   manufactured   under  the  the  title  of  Coimt  of  Pelusium,  but  the  downfall 

supervision  of  government  officials.     It  has  two  of  the  emperor  resulted  in  reverses  for  Monge 

perpendiciilaT  lines  of  short,  uneven  silk  threads  who   was   expelled   from   his   positions   in   1815. 

running  through   it.  He  published:   'Traite  ^Icmentaire.  de  Statique' 

foreign    Paper    Money. — The    notes    of   the  {1788)  ;     'Legons     de     Geometrie     Descriptive' 

Bank  of  England  are  3  by  8  inches  in  dimen-  (JTQS)  !  e'c.     Consult:  Dupin,  "Essai  Historique 

sions,  and  are  printed  in  black  ink  on  Irish  linen  sur   les   Services   et    les    Travaux    Scicntihques 

water-lined    paper,    plain,    white,    with    ragged  de    Monge'     (1819)  ;    Obenrauch,    'Monge   der 

edg«s.    The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France  are  Be^rtinder    der    darstellendea    Geometrie    als 

made    of  white   water-lined   paper,    printed   iii  Wissenschaft'  (1893-4).  {     i^diilr' 


MONOH  YR  —  MONGOLIA 

nlongfayr,   mon-gir',    or    Honghir,    India,  they  never  travel  very  &r,  an<]  it  is  always  pos- 

the  capital  of  a  district   in  the  Bhagalpur  di-  sibfe  to  find  an  encampment  whhjn  a  radini  of 

vision  of  Babar,  Bengal,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  a  few  miles. 

Ganges,  80  miles  east  of  Patna.    It  communicates  They  live  under  the  «yourte ,»  which  consists 

by  a  steam  ferry  with  its  railway  depot  on  tlie  of    a    light    circular    framework    covered    with 

opposite  bank.     It  is  of  great  antiquilj',  and  has  pieces  of  felt.    The  form  is  that  of  a  dome  sup- 

an   elevated   fort,   enclosing   the  district  admin-  ported  by  a  small   sub-basement,   and  about   10 

istrative   offices.      Monghyr   still   enjoys   a   local  feet  in  hei^L     In  order  to  render  it  habitable, 

reputation  for  its  former  important  manufactures  it   suffices   to   cover   it   with   pieces  of   felt  and 

of  swords,  firearms  and  hardware.    Pop.  (1901J  close  the  central  orifice  above  with  a  movable 

35>™*3'  piece  of  the  same  material.    Through  this  orifice 

MongoTw,  Asia,  a  vast  central  and  eastern  •''«  smoke  of  the  "put  i  Uu'  escapes.    The  fire 

region  belonging  to  the  Chinese  empire,  between  P'^*^''  '^  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  abode,  the 

laL  35°  and  52°   N.,  and  Ion.  Ba"  and  123°   E,,  household   gods   are   placed    opposite  the   door, 

bounded   on  the   north   by   Asiatic   Russia,  east  ^"^  '"^  housekeeping  utensils  are  arranged  along 

by  Manchuria,  south  by  China  proper   and  west  "'^  "^"^-     Around  the  fireplace  are  spread  out, 

by  Sungaria  and  East  Turkestan ;  estimated  area,  '"   ''^"   ^f   seats,   pieces   of   felt,   for   which   the 

about  1,300.000  square  miles  well-to-do     substitute     carpets.       The     princely 

The  central  portion,  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  Jo^rtes   are    furnished   with   board    floors   and 

whole,   is   occupied  by   the  Desert  of   Gobi,  an  decorated  with  silken  hangings. 

extensive  sandy  plateau,  with  a  few  spots  of  ^"  summer  the  men  wear  wide  trousers  and 

pasture  and  brushwood.     Other  parts  are  inter-  "  ^^"^  °^  calico,  in  most  cases  blue.     Over  this 

sected  by  lofty  granitic  chains,  the  principal  of  '*'^J'  P'^'^^  ^  'ong  robe,  which  is  buttoned  upon 

which  are  the  Altai,  the  Thian-shan,  the  Kliing-  the  shoulder  and  side.    This  is  of  blue  or  brown 

han,  and  the  In-shan.    The  largest  rivers  are—  cotton,   but   sometimes   of   red   or   dark   green 

in  the  north  the  Salcnga,  and  in  the  south  the  silk.    The  lamas,  or  church  people— the  religion 

Siramuren,     The  climate  presents  the  opposite  ^'"S  Buddhism  —  affect  yellow.     This  robe  is 

extremes  of  intense  winter  cold  and  summer  gathered    in    at    the    waist    by    a   cloth    girdle 

heat.     Agriculture  is  but  little  developed,  and  whence,  to  the  right,  hangs  a  knife,  and  to  the 

that  only  in  the  south  on  the  borders  of  China  'eft  a  tobacco  bag  and   tinder  box. 

proper;   cattle    raising,  a  few   domestic  Jiidus-  Boots  with  pointed  upturned  toe  and  high 

tries,    and    the  transporting  of  goods   are   the  heel,  generally  of  red  leather  with  a  thick  sole, 

chief    occupations    of    the    inhabitants.      There  complete  the  accoutrement     The  fact  that  the 

is  a  considerable  transit  trade  with  Russia  and  Mongolian   shoemakers  make  but  one  size  of 

China;    the    principal    commercial    centres    are  footgear    explains    why   the   son    can   wear   the 

Kuku-Klioto,    Kalgan,    Biru-Kboto,    Dolon-nur,  boots  of  his  father,  and   why   the   Mongolian 

and   Kuku-erghi,   in  southern   and   southeastern  (who   also   is  naturally   lazy)    does   not  like  to 

Mongolia;    Kerulen   in    tlie   northeast,    Kobdo,  take  even  the   shortest   walks  afoot.     He  b«- 

Ulasutai,  and  Urga  in  the  northwest.    The  pop-  strides  hia   horse  in  order  to  travel  a  distance 

ulation  is   estimated  at  about  3,000,000,   divided  of  a  hundred  paces,  and  it   is  only  during  the 

into  tribes  chief  of  which  are;  (i)  iheKhalkas,  coldest  weather  that  he  decides  to  dismount  from 

or  Mongolians  properly  so  called,  who  occupy  his  steed  in  order  to  walk  half  a  mile  or  more, 

the  entire  north  of  Mongolia;  (2)  the  Ouryantai  The  Mongolians  shave  and  wear  a  cue.    The 

hnd  the  Darkhat,  who  are  Mongolized  Turks;  headgear  or  national  hat  consists  of  a  small  cone 

(3)  the  Ordos  of  pure  Mongolian  blood;    (4)  of  figured    silk   or   damask,   which    forms  the 

the  eight  tribes  of  the  Tsaktar,  of  Mongolian  skull-cap.     The  rim,  which  is  of  black  velvet, 

blood.  is   turned   up  so  as  to  describe  an  acute  angle 

The  Khalkas  are  divided  into  four  "aimaks,"  with  the  central  cone.     Behind,  float  two  iMlg 

or   principalities,    the   creation   of    which,    it    is  wide   ribbons,  which  are  invariably  of  red  silk. 

aaid,  dates  back  to  Genghis-Khan.     These  are  The  button  or  the  tuft  that  crowns  the  cone 

Toucheton,  Tsetsen,  Saln-Noin,  and  Tsatsatkou.  is  likewise  always  red.     When  it  rains  (a  rare 

Each   aimak   is   divided   into   "hoshuns,"   which  event  in  the  Khalka  country)  the  velvet  ripi  is 

are   subdivided   into  "sumuns."     Such    distribu-  turned  down,  and  the  hat  assumes  the  font)  of 

tion  of  the  territory  is  very  ancient  an  extinguisher  that  protects  the  ears  and  neck. 

Although  the  Mongolians  are  vassals  of  China  In  winter,  these  hats  are  replaced  by  a  head- 

they  govern  themselves.     In  each  administrative  gear    trimmed    with    fur,    squirrel    among    tlie 

subdivision  there  is  elected  a  chief,  whose  elec-  poor,    and   sable   among   the    rich,    the    change 

tion  is  ratified  uy  the  Chine.'e  government,  and  of  hat  is  accompanied  with  a  change  of  costume, 

who   receives   from   Peking   a  title  of  honor   of  The  long  cotton  or  silk  tunic  is  replaced  by  a 

slight   importance,   along  with  a   bv'tton  or  pea-  mantle  of  sheep  or  deer  skin,  or  among  the  rich, 

cock's  feather  for  his  cap.     At  Osuga,  the  Mop-  by  a  long  coat  of  silk  trimmed  and  lined  with 

golian  prince  in  charge    ( theo  ret  i  calls  >  '(the  costly  fur. 

administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Khalkas  has  The  majority  of  the  Mongolians  are  thin  and 
for  adjunct  (theoretical)  a  Manchu  envoy,  the  emaciated.  Although  they  are  not  strong,  they 
'ambane,"  who  is  really  the  master  of  the  sit-  are  wiry  and  capable  of  withstanding  consider- 
uation;  and  the  decisions  made  in  common  (or  able  fatigue  on  horseback.  But  they  object  to 
,rtiat  are  supposed  lo  be)  by  th".  two  exalted  muscular  work.  It  takes  two  or  three  to  lift  a 
persons  are  those  dictated  by  the  ambane,  that  weight  that  could  be  easily  handled  by  one  Cos- 
is  to  say,  the  Peking  government.  sack.  To  the  European  eye,  they  are,  with 
The  Khalkas  are  nomads,  but  only  relatively  their  broad,  flat  noses,  their  high  cheek-bones, 
so.  Within  the  limits  of  their  hoshun  and  and  their  little,  beady  eyes,  intensdy  ugly.  They 
sumun  they  periodically  shift  their  quarters  in  are  generally  of  a  low  stature,  and  sometiiDei 
search  of  "pastures  new*  for  their  herds,  but  have  a  certain  nobility  of  countenance.    Altno^t 
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MONGOLIAN  RACE— HONIER-WILLtAMS 

all  have  a  kind,  benevolent  expression  to  which  Uonfj^ollan  Race,  a  general  name  applied 

one  soon  becomes  habituated.  to  a  majority  of  the  peopTe  of  Asia.     In  etnnol- 

In  their  youth,    the   women   are  very  pre-  ogy,  the  term  is  used  for  one  of  the  live  great 

possessing.     Their  lineaments  are  refined,  their  races  of  the  world  discriminated  and  named  by 

eyes   languishing,   and   their   faces   plump   and  Blumenbach,  and  adopted  by  Cuvier  when  he 

smiling  like  those  of  the  Japanese.     They  wear  reduced  Blumenbacli's  five  to  three.     The  head 

the  same  underclothing  that  the  men  do;  the  of  the  Mongolian   is  square;  the  face  flatfish, 

same  boots  and  the  same  hat.     But  the  married  nearly  as  broad  as  long,  the  parts  not. well  dis- 

women    wear   a    long   tunic    with    veiy   narrow  tinguished  from  each  other;  tne  eyelids  narrow, 

sleeves  that  are  generally  red  from  the  middle  obliquely  turned   up   at   their   outer   angle;   the 

of  the  arm  to  the  wrist,  which  is  covered  by  a  space  between  the  eyes  flat  and  broad,  the  nose 

small   point   of  the  sleeve    if  the  lalter  is   not  flat,   the  cheeks   projecting,   the   chin   somewhat 

rolled  up.    The  robe  may  be  blue,  brown,  violet,  prominent.    Tlie  hair  is  straight,  the  color  black, 

or  red,  hut  the  sleeve  is  always  red.     Above  that  of  the  face  and  body  yellowish  (sometimes 

the  shoulder  the  sleeve  is  padded  to  a  consid-  inaccurately   called   oliv^  which   implies   an   ad- 

rable  height    A  tucker  of  this  same  red  color  mixture    of    green).      The    race    includes    not 

covers  the  top  of  the  throat  merely    the    natives    of    Mongolia    properly    so 

Maidens,  whose  robes  resemble  those  of  men,  called,  but  the  Tartars,  the  Chinese,  the  Japan- 
wear  their  hair  in  a  single  braid  hanging  down  ese,  the  Cochin  Chinese,  the  Burmese,  the  Ta- 
tbe  back.  The  children  go  about  bravely  in  Puris  muls,  the  Turks,  and  the  Finns. 
naturalibus,  during  the  summer  season,  and  it  Mongolian  Subregion.  In  zoogeography,  a 
is  not  till  they  have  reached  the  age  of  lo  that  subdivision  which  includes  the  tablelands  of 
they  arc  clad  in  the  long  national  tunic.  central  Asia,  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Japan. 

The   name  of  the   Mongolians  became   sud-  Its  separation  from  other  Asiatic  faunal  regions 

denly  known  in  the  13th  century,  and  the  world  "s    mainly    on    ornithological    grounds,    and    is 

was  soon  filled  with  the  narratives  of  the  ex-  neither  distinct  cor  important, 

ploits  of  these  nomad  warriors.    The  celebrated  Hon'gooae,  Monguse,    etc.    See  Mukaoos. 

chief   known  to   history  as  JengHs-Khan    (or  Monica,  Saint,  mother  of  Saint  Augustine 

Genghis-Khan)  was  bom  probably  m  1162.    By  /q.v.) :  b.  Africa  332;  d.  Ostia  387.    A  Chris- 

hia  ardor,  courage,  and  successes,  he  grouped  tian  who.  m  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  her 

around  him  a  band  of  young  warriors,  took  part  parents,  also  Oiristians,  married  a  pagan.     She 

In  3  number  of  wars  between  the  Chinese  and  devoted  nearly  all  her  life  to  the  conversion  of 

Mongolians,  fightmg  now  on  one  Bide  and  now  b„  husband  and  son  Augustine.    Her  self-sacrj- 

on   the   other,   subjugated   all   tlie   tribes   living  fire  was  at  last  reiyarded;  her  husband,  Patricius, 

between  Irtych  and  the  Khingan  Mountains,  and  became  a  Christian,  and  Augustine,  seeing  the 

in  iao6,  at  the  diet  of  the  Mongolian  nobles  error  of  his  ways,  reformed.    After  the  baptism 

that   he   had  assembled,    received   the  title  of  of  Saint  Augustine  at  Easter    387,  she  set  out 

Jenghis-Khan,  or  'tiie  roost  powerful  prince,*  with    her  two   sons    for  Africa.     Arriving  at 

nnder  which  he  was  to  be  known  to  posteritj.  Ostia  she  became  ill  and  here  died.     A  friend 

Marching  from  conquest  to  conquest,  he  soon  asked  her  in  Ostia  if  she  were  not  afraid  to  be 

became   master  of   the    soutbem   provinces   of  buried  in  a  place  so  far  from  her  own  country. 

China,  and  in  1210  made  himself  master  of  Bok-  She  replied :  'Nothing  is  far  from  God."    Her 

hara    and    Samarkand.      Seven    years   later,    he  eminent  son  preserved  many  of  her  holy  sayings 

died,   while  his   army  divided  into  three  parts,  which  he  often  repeated  in  his  semions.     In  the 

one  of  which  marched  against  Af^ianistan.  an-  Roman  Catholic  Church  she  is  regarded  as  the 

other   against  Russia,  and  the  third  completed  model    and    patroness    of   wives   and    mothers, 

the  conquest  of  China.  Her  feast  is  4  May.  Consult:  *Saint  AugTistine's 

In    1237  the  whole  of  Russia,  except  Nov-  Works*  edited  by  Tillemont;  Butler,  'Lives  of 

fforod,   was   paying  tribute   to  the   Mongolians,  the  Saints.' 

who  next  invaded  Poland  and  Silesia,  and  finally  Monier-Williams,    m6'ai-ir-vril'yzmz,    Sm 

Moravia  and  Hungary.    At  this  period  the  power  Uonier,  English  Sanskrit  scholar;  b.  Bombay 

of  the   Mongolians  was   at, its  ap«9«e;  .bfit,   at  12  Nov.  i8ig;  d.  Cannes,  France,  ti  April  iSgg. 

the  end  of  the  13th  century,  it  declined,  and  in  He   was   a   son   of   Monier-Williams,   surveyor- 

1368  these  'people  were  driven  from  Qiina.  and  general.     He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  v-^as 

the  prince  who  had  occupied  the  Chinese  throne  for  a  short  period  a   student  at  the  East  India 

returned  to  the  step^s  of  the  north,  with  his  College,  Haiteybnry.    He  was  professor  of  San- 

vassab,  where  he  reigned  over  his  tellow  coun-  skrit  at  Haileybury  from  1844  to  the  extinction 

trymen  only.     A  century  later,  the  Mongolians  of  the  college    in    1858,  and    in    i860   became 

were  beaten  and  dispersed  by  the  Russians,  who  Boden   Sanskrit  professor   at   Oxford,   a   post 

had  been  their  vassals  for  two  centuries.  which  he  held  till  his  death.     Among  his  nu- 

Subsequently,  the  Khans  of  southern  Mon-  merous  works  are:   "Practical  Sanskrit  Gram- 

golia    acknowledged  themselves  vassals  of  the  mar'     (1846^;     'English -Sanskrit    Dictionary' 

emperor.    Son  of  Heaven,  the  "Bogdo-Khan."  (iSsO;  edition  with  notes,  translations,  etc.,  of 

Northern  Mongolia,  that  is  to  say,  the  country  of  the  Sakuntali   (1853)  ;   'Introduction  to  Hindii- 

the  Khalkas,  divided  into  four  principalities,  re-  stani'     (1858);    'Indian   Epic    Poetry'    (1863); 

mained   independent   for   a  longer   time,  but   in  <  Sanskrit-English  Dictionary'    (187a,  zd  edition 

itfll   placed   itself   under   the  protection  of   the  1899);    'Indian   Wisdom'    (1875);    'Hinduism' 

emperor  of  Ciina,  (1877) ;     'Modern-  India     and     the    Indians* 

Consult:    Gilmour,    'Among   the    Mongols'  (1878) ;  'Religious  Life  and  Thought  in  India' 

(1883);  Poidneef,  'Towns  of  North  Mongolia'  (1883) ;  'The  Holy  Bible  and  the  Sacred  Books 

(1880);  "Mongolia  and  the  Mongols'  (1896-9);  of  the  East'    (1886);   'Brahmamsm  and  Hm- 

Prjevalsfcy,    'Mongolia   and   the   Land    of  the  duism'   (1889);  'Reminiscences  of  old  Hailey- 

Tanguts'    (187S-1883-1888).  bury  College'   (1894).    He  traveled  extensively 
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UONISH  —  MONITOR 

throughout  India  in  order  to  study  the  native    unity.    From  this  principle  Weber  and  I 

religions,  and  to  further  his  scheme  o£  an  In-  developed  their  theory  oi  parallelism  which  was 
dian  institute,  which  he  succeeded  in  getting  further  elaborated  by  their  successors  and  was 
established  at  Oxford.  hrought  to  a  relative  completion  by  Wundt.    In 

,.     .  , .  ,  England  Prof,  W.  K.  Clifford  gave  it  a  classical 

Momsm,  a  philosophical  term  which  may    expression  in  his  essay  on  the  'Nature  of  Things 
be  briefly  translated  by  "doctrine  of  unity."  (See    in  Themselves.' 

Dualism  and  Piurausm.)  The  word  was  !„  this  way  monism  gradually  acquired  the 
coined  by  Christian  von  Wolff,  a  German  repute  of  denoting  a  philosophy  that,  as  a  mat- 
philosopher  of  the  first  half  of  the  i8th  ter  of  principle,  was  in  strict  harmony  with 
century,  and  is  derived  from  the  Greek  ;^w  scientific  methods,  and  thereby  the  meaning  of 
wiiich  means  "smgle;  alone;  lonely;  unique;  the  word  was  again  slightly  changed;  for  it  de- 
existing  in  only  one  copy."  Wolff,  the  invenior  noted  no  longer  a  "one  substance  theory*  but  anv 
of  many  happy  terms  that  acquired  currency  in  philosophy  that  in  one  way  or  another  sought 
philosophy,  introduced  the  word  to  characterize  lo  establish  an  ultimate  unity  of  some  kind- 
such  philosophies  as  recognize  the  existence  of  Thus,  Prof.  Haeckel's  monism  is  a  natural- 
one  ultimate  form  of  reality  only,  be  it  spirit  or  ism  according  to  which  there  is  no  other 
matter,  and  he  contrasted  it  with  "dualism,*  ^ality  bjit  matter  and  energy.  Du  Prell  desig- 
that  IS.  the  doctrine  of  duality,  held  by  all  those  nates  by  the  same  term  his  spiritualistic  world- 
thinkers  who  believe  that  both  spirit  and  matter  conception,  according  to  which  spirit  is  the  only 
nre  ultimate  forms  of  existence.  Kant  had  been  true  existence  and  matter  is,  if  not  practically, 
raised  in  the  school  of  Wolffs  dogmatism  and  y^  theoretically,  eliminated.  Prof  Ludwi 
adopted  his_  nomenclature  but  did  not  use  the  Noiri's  monism  is  Darwinism  applied  to  ph^ 
word  •monism,"  and  so  it  happened  that  the  i„iogy.  His  ingenious  "Logo- theory'  concerning 
term  remamed  dormant  for  more  than  half  a  cen-  the  origin  of  human  speech  is  based  on  the 
jury.  Besides  there  was  no  one  who  would  label  niaxira  that  man  thinks  because  he  speaks,  not 
t.is  own  views  as  momsm    as  defined  by  Wolff,  vice  versa.     Prof.   Max  Muller   who   also  calls 

However,  the  better  the  inlerconncctiou  of  himself  a  monist,  follows  Noire  closely  in  his 
all  things  began  to  be  understood  the  more  monistic  interpretation  of  reason  and  boldly 
was  the  idea  of  unity  appreciated.  A  new  term  proclaims  the  theory  of  "the  identity  of  language 
was  needed  and  the  word  "tnonism"  was  too  and  thought*  but  shrinks  from  drawing  the  last 
expressive  to  remam  neglected.  Kant  had  left  consep.uence  of  Darwinism  as  to  the  descent  of 
a  method,  but  his  successors  endeavored  to  work  man.  The  writer  understands  by  monism,  <p 
out  systmia  of  philosophy,  and  everyone  of  them  unitary  world-conception*  and  defines  its  under- 
tried  to  discover  the  oneness  of  existence  in  his  jyjng  principle  simpiv  as  "consistency."  To  him 
°7\'"^l  a"!"^  established  it  in  his  doctrine  monism  is  identical  with  a  genuine  positivism 
of  the  all-sufficienqy  of  the  ego  by  showing  that  (^  philosophy  built  upon  the  facts  of  experience) 
the  objective  world  is  derived  from  the  ego  and  may  briefly  be  characterized  as  "the  phi- 
and  IS  <n  part  the  expression  of  the  nature,  of  lojophy  of  science.*  It  is  the  aim  of  philosophy 
the  latter,  and  m  part  the  necessary  condition  to  justify  the  methods  of  science  that  everywhere 
of  Its  realization  and  development.  Thus  j^a^  j^  the  conception  of  oneness.  All  truths 
^hte  makes  the  assumption  that  the  sub-  must  agree;  there  may  be  contrasts,  but  tiiere 
ject  IS  the  one  and  the  all.  bchellmg  tried  cannot  be  any  contradiction  in  truth.  Any  duat- 
to  avoid  Fichte  s  error  aiid  founded  his  theo^  igtjc  conception  indicates  that  there  is  a  ptob- 
o£  oneness  upon  the  identity  of  the  subject  and  j^m  to  be  solved  and  the  establishment  of 
*^^'*H^t  "l?^''  •V^""*'"'  discovered  the  monism  is  everywhere  the  final  aim  of  all  science. 
umty  of  the  world  in  the  object  in  Itself  which  Consult:  Bradley,  'Appearance  and  Reality' 
was  nei^er  the  object  nor  the  subject,  but  a  (jfigj);  Hobhouse,  'Theory  of  Knowledge' 
higher  third  power  which  he  called  the  Abso-  (,8g6);  Avenarius,  <Der  menschlichc  Welt- 
lute,  manifesting  itself  according  to  its  own  begriff' ;  Romanes,  'Mind  Motion  and  Mon- 
laws  in  the  phenomenal  world  of  both  subject  ;«„ '  p»iti  Tibits 
and  object  Hegel's  philosophy  was  character-  KAi^  „t  i-rh  mZiJ,  > 
iied  as  monism  and  he  pointed  out  how  all  „  .  .  Editor  of 'The  MonuO 
thought  consisted  in  the  search  for  a  higher  Mpmtenr,  in6-n«-ter,Le,  French  journal, 
unity  in  a  contrast  of  two  oppositcs.  established   5    May   1789  by   Panckoucke   under 

The  word  "monism,"  however,  began  to  be  the  name  <Garette  Nationale,  o«  le  Moniteur 
prominently  applied  at  the  time  when  Darwin-  Universel.' 
ism  gained  the  ascendency,  and  now  the  natural-  Monitite.  See  MoNETrrt 
ists  among  the  philosophers,  men  strongly  influ-  Monitor,  The,  an  ironclad,  the  first  of  a 
enced  by  Spinoza,  who  denied  any  special  rev-  class  of  naval  ves.iels  designated  as  monitors 
elation  and  rejected  the  dualism  implied  by  the  (see  Warships).  It  was  designed  and  built 
belief  in  a  miracle-working  exlra-mundane  crea-  for  the  United  States  government  in  1861^ 
tor,  adopted  the  name  as  an  appropriate  descrip-  under  direction  of  the  engineer  John  Ericsson 
tion  of  their  own  views.  Spinoza's  philosophy  (q.v.),  who  adopted  as  the  most  essentia!  feat- 
was  praised  by  them  as  a  consistent  monism,  ure  of  its  construction  the  revolving  gun-turret 
and  most  of  them  assumed  with  their  master  devised  by  the  American  inventor  Theodore 
(Spinoia)  that  there  is  one  substance  only  and  Kuggles  Timby  (q.v.).  The  Monitor  was 
that  this  one  substance  manifests  itself  in  two  launched  at  Greenpoint,  L.  I.,  30  Jan.  1862,  only 
modes  of  existence,  as  thought  and  extension.  too  days  after  the  laying  of  her  keel.  She  put 
Modem  psychology  is  built  upon  Spinoza's  to  sea  6  March  following,  under  command  of 
conception  of  the  correlation  of  thought  and  ex-  Lieut.  John  L.  Worden  (q.v.),  arriving  on  the 
tension.  It  conceives  of  subject  and  object,  of  night  of  the  8lh  at  Hampton  Roads.  Va.  Ex- 
soul  and  body,  of  spirit  and  matter,  of  feeling  traordinary  energy  had  been  displayed  by  the 
and  motion,  as  a  contrast  based  upon  an  ultimate  builders  to  meet  a  grave  emergency  of  the  gov- 
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enunetrt,  tben  weak  in  naval  resources,  for  mak'  Eimme.lnistli  .;■  ft 

ing   eSectnal    the    blockade   of    Southern    ports  na^'t'hoid       41  ft.  6  in. 

which  President  Lincoln  had  procl&inied,  a£  well  Drift   ^ '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.     iltttim. 

as  for  aggressive  action  and  coast-defense.    This  Inside  diameia  of  timet .'.,     to  ft. 

emergetKy    soon    became    a    dire    peril    which  Htii^t  of  turret '  **■  a - 

threatened  the  destruction  of  the  Union  through  Thickn™  of  side"'rmor s  in 

superior  sea  power  acquired  by  the  Confederacy  TliickBeM  of  deti^.lMing' !!!!!.'!  1 !!!  1 !! !  1  in. 

with  foreign  aid  or  connivance.     How  this  dan-  Duneter  of  proptUet 9  ft, 

ger  was   first   averted   is   shown   in  the  account  ttiameter  of  >leam  cyliadtri  (two) j6  in. 

of  the  famous  action  in  Hampton  Roads   (see  Dirpfa«™nt  "...'.■.■.■.".'.■.■.■.■.■.■-■.■.■.■.■.'.■  .'.i.ass  w^ '"■ 

UoNITOa  AND  MlBBUIAc).  ArmiKient,  two  i'l-in.' ibeU'guns.  (aiji  is^S  pound*. 
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R.  Timby'a  Model  * 
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The  Monitor  was  built  by  a  company  of  men, 
John  F.  Winslow  and  John  A.  Griswold  of 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  their  associates,  who  were  ac- 
tuated by  patriotic  motives.  With  T.  R.  Timby, 
who  had  taken  out  patents  "for  revolving  towers 
for  offensive  or  defensive  warfare  whether 
placed  on  land  or  water,"  they  entered  into  a 
contract  for  the  use  ef  his  inventions  covering 
the  revolving  turret,  paying  him  $5,000  as  roy- 
alty on  each  turret  constructed  by  them.  They 
built  the  Monitor  at  their  own  risk,  Winslow 
and  Griswold  furnishing  go  per  cent  and  C.  S. 
Bushnell  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  10  per  cent  of 
the  cost.  Ericsson,  for  his  services  as  engineer, 
received  S  per  cent  of  the  gross  sum  paid  to  the 
company  for  the  Monitor  and  kindred  vessels 
built  by  them,  A  contract  with  the  government 
was  made  by  the  company  and  Ericsson,  and  the 
government  paid  tor  the  Monitor  $2?s,ooo,  the 
actual  cost  being  $195,000. 


Ivorr  DUidel  of  Che  turrei 
the  kevolutiaa. 

The  contract  with  (he  government  provided 
for  the  building  of  'an  iron-clad,  shol-proof 
steam  battery  of  iron  and  wood  combined,"  and 
the  hull  of  the  Monitor  was  of  iron  with  wooden 
deck-beatns    and    side-projection.    Her    dimen- 


In  all  the  models,  drawings,  and  plans  of  his 
invention  made  by  T,  R.  Timby  himself,  the 
pilot-house  or  "lookout"  was  placed  on  top  of 
the  turret  "For  some  inexplicable  reason,"  h« 
has  said,  'the  Monitor  had  her  pilot-house 
placed  upon  the  deck,  forward  of  the  turret,  in 
the  way  of  her  own  guns.* 

The  success  of  the  Monitor  aroused  much 
interest  in  all  maritime  nations,  and  was  the 
direct  cause  of  many  modifications  in  the  con- 
struction of  vessels  in  the  navies  of  Europe, 
though  nowhere  except  in  the  United  States 
navy  was  the  monitor  adopted  as  a  distinct  type 
of  warship.  During  a  gale  off  Cape  Hatterss 
31  Dec.  1862,  the  Monitor  was  sunk. 

John  H.  Cliffobu. 

Monitor  and  HnTimac.  The  contract  for 
the  construction  of  (he  Monitor  was  entered  into 
by  the  Navy  Department  in  the  hope  that  she 
could  be  completed  before  the  Merrimac,  then 
building  by  the  Confederates  at  the  Motfolk 
Navy  Yard,  could  be  finished,  and  that  the 
Monhor  would  be  able  to  cope  with  this  formid- 
able ironclad.  The  Merrimac,  called  by  the  Con- 
federates the  Virginia,  was  being  reconstructed 
upon  the  hull  of  the  United  States  frigate  Mer- 
rimac, of  3,300  tons,  which  had  been  sunk,  when 
the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  was  abandoned,  by  the 
Union  forces,  and  was  subsequently  raised,  by 
the  Confederates.  Her  armament  was  two  7-inch 
rifles,  two  6-inch  rifles,  and  six  9-inch  smooth- 
bores. 

Each  side  was  aware  of  the  effort  of  the  other 
to  be  first  ready  for  active  service.  The  Con- 
federates won  by  a  day.  At  noon  8  March  1863, 
the  Merrimac,  attended  by  two  gunboats,  Raleigh 
and  Beaufort,  each  one  gun,  was  discovered 
coming  out  of  the  Elizabeth  River  into  Hampton 
Roads  (q.v.)  and  standing  toward  the  Union 
fleet  off  Newport  News  and  Fort  Monroe,  com- 
posed of  the  steam- frigates  Minnesota,  Roanoke, 
and  Congress,  each  50  guns;  the  sailing- frigate 
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St  Lawrence,  12  (^n»;  and  the  stoop  Cumber-  before  bad  proved  leainst  the  Uerrimaa  Tbtxt 
land,  34  guns.  Tbeir  armament  was  mainly  S-inch  followed  broadside  alter  broadside  without  pro- 
and  9-incb  guns,  with  several  lo-inrh  pivot  guns,  ducing  the  slightest  effect  on  this  "cheese-box  on 
These  vesseJs  had  the  heaviest  batteries  which  a  raft,"  as  spectators  described  it.  At  every 
the  government  had  been  able  to  assemble  to  Opportunity  01  maneuver  the  Monitor  closed  in 
watch  the  Merrimac.  The  latter  bore  down  di-  and  smote  with  her  ii-inch  solid  shot,  bending 
rectly  upon  the  Congress  and  Cumberland.  At  the  heavy  armor  and  straining  the  timbers  of 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  the  Congress  de-  her  adversanr.  Finally  the  Merrimac  left  the 
livered  her  broadside,  her  heaviest  shot  maldng  Monitor  and  crowded  steam  for  the  Minnesota, 
no  impression.  The  retum-hre  of  shells  crashed  Upon  reaching  point-blank  range  she  received 
through  her  sides  with  terrible  effect  Passing  a  full  broadside,  and  a  shot  from  a  lo-inch 
the  Congress  at  300  yards,  the  Merrimac  re-  pivot-gun,  without  suffering  the  slightest  dam- 
ceived  the  fire  of  the  heaviest  guns  of  the  Cum-  age.  In  reply  she  raked  the  Minnesota  with  a 
berland  without  the  slightest  harm  resulting,  and  shell,  set  her  afire,  blew  up  a  tug  alongside, 
without  replying  she  drove  her  iron  prow  and  but  for  the  Monitor,  which  had  fallowed 
through  the  side  of  the  Union  frigate,  crushing  under  full  steam,  and  now  swept  in  betweeo  the 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  pouring  in  a  fire  of  two,  the  Minnesota  would  have  shared  the  fate 
shells.  Leaving  the  Cumberland  rapidly  sinking,  .  of  tiie  Congress  and  Cumberland.  In  dianging 
the  ironclad  steered  for  the  Congress,  which  had  position  to  meet  the  Monitor  the  Merrimac 
been  run  ashore,  and  from  a  point  150  yards  grounded,  and  the  Monitor  continued  her  ham- 
astern  raked  her  decks  with  shells  which  caused  mering  with  it-inch  shot.  As  soon  as  the  Mer- 
Rener»l  destmdion  and  set  the  ship  afire.  The  rimac  was  floated  she  started  rapidly  down  the 
Congress  was  obliged  to  surrender.  The  Cum-  bay,  pursued  by  the  Monitor.  Swddenly  she 
berland  fired  a  broadside  as  the  water  reached  turned  and  attempted  to  run  the  Monitor  down. 
the  gtra-deck,    and   went   down   with  her  flag  The  blow  she  struck  with  her  prow  glanced,  and 


flying.  As  she  sank,  the  Confederate  steamers  the  Monitor  was  unharmed.  The  Merrimac  then 
Patnck  Henry,  13  guns,  and  the  Jamestown,  two,  started  for  the  Minnesota  for  the  purpose  of 
came   out  of   the   James    River   and   joined   the     ramming  her;  but  when  within   easy  range  the 


e  Jamestown,  two,  started  for  the  Minnesota  for  the  purpose  of 
-  -  -'r  and  joined  the  ramming  her;  but  when  within  easy  range  the 
The  Minnesota  had  grounded  where  Merrimac,  with  all  the  Confederate  ships, 
the  Merrimac  could  not  approach  within  a  mile,  changed  course  at  noon  and  headed  for  Norfolk, 
and  her  firing  was  so  bad  that  only  one  shot  Her  officers  subsequently  gave  as  a  reason  that 
struck  the  frigate.  The  other  Confederate  ves-  in  attempting  to  ram  the  Monitor  her  iron  prow 
seis  were  finally  driven  off  after  inflicting  much  was  broken,  and  their  vessel  was  leaking.  The 
damage  with  flieir  rifled  guns.  After  several  armor  was  reported  damaged,  the  stem  twisted, 
hours  ineffectual  attempts  to  reach  the  Minne-  the  muzzles  of  two  guns  shot  away,  and  the 
sou,  the  Merrimac  and  attending  gunboats  re-  steam-pipe  and  smokestack  riddled.  The  casual- 
turned  to  Norfolk.  Several  shore-batteries  ties  were  only  two  killed  and  19  wounded.  The 
which  had  attempted  to  help  proved  as  useless  consternation  of  the  day  before  at  Washington 
as  the  batteries  of  the  frigates  had  been.  The  and  the  North  was  transferred  to  Richmond  and 
Congress  continued  to  bum,  and  finally  blew  up.  the  South.  Preparations  were  hastily  made  by 
Over  half  the  crew  of  the  Cumberland  were  the  Confederates  for  blocking  the  channels  in 
lost.  The  crew  of  the  Congress  were  made  pris-  the  Elizabeth  and  Nansemond  rivers,  and  to  ob- 
oners,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  officers,  struct  the  channel  of  the  Jarhcs. 
were  released.  The  total  loss  was  some  250,  the  The  Merrimac  did  not  again  engage  the 
Confederate  loss  was  norainaL  The  battle  of  Monitor,  and  after  the  evacuation  of  Norfolk, 
an  afternoon  had  ended  the  day  of  wooden  which  occurred  g  May,  she  was  destroyed  by 
navies.  ,he  Confederates.  , 

The  reports  6t  the  destmcttoo  by  the  Mern-  The   Monitor  had  hurried  direct   from  her 

mac  caused  consternation  at  Washington,  and  shipyard  to  Fort  Monroe  and  fought  without  a 

■  m  the  CMSt  cihes  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  previous    trial-trip,   and    before   she  had    been 

North.    Secretary  Stanton  ordered  all  prepare-  accepted  by  the  government.     Her  five  hours' 

tions  made  for  obstructing  the  channel  of  the  battle  settled  many  questions,  and  once  again  in 

Potomac  far  below  the  capital,  and  warned  those  American  history  had  been  fired  a  "shot  heard 

in  charge  of  coast-defenses  to  use  every  means  round  the  world.*                      H    V   BoYMTOK 

that  could  be  devised  for  protection.  "'  ^'  ^'^'"^''• 

Meantime  the  Monitor,  in  command  of  Lieut.  Hon'itor  Lisard,  the  type  of  a  family  of 
Jc4in  L.  Worden,  had  left  New  York  and  after  pleurodont  liiards  (Varanida),  allied  to  the 
a  rough  voyage,  entered  Hampton  Roads  at  9  typical  lizards  {Lactrtidce).  Iney  are  found 
o'clock  the'  night  after  the  battle.  At  3  o'clock  in  Africa,  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  etc.,  and 
on  the  mominf^  of  the  9th  she  had  anchored  are  the  largest  of  modern  lizards,  some  species 
alongside  the  Minnesota.  At  6  o'clock  the  Mer-  attaining  a  length  of  6  or  8  feet.  The  skin  shows 
rimac  appeared  bearing  down  on  them,  but  at  little  appearance  of  scales.  The  tail  is  long, 
first  passed  by,  gained  the  channel  in  which  the  cylindrical  in  the  terrestrial,  but  compressed 
Minnesota  lay,  and  then  steamed  directly  toward  laterally  in  the  aquatic  forms,  and  possesses  a 
her.  The  Monitor  swept  in  between  the  two  sharp  under  ridge  or  keel.  TTie  limbs  are  well 
and  steered  for  the  Merrimac  At  close  quar-  developed,  and  the  toes  provided  with  claws. 
ters  the  latter  brought  her  bow-guns  to  bear  and  Most  of  these  great  greenish-gray  lizards  in- 
missed.  There  was  little  to  fire  at  except  the  low  habit  rivers  and  ponds,  and  are  active  and  fierce 
turret  with  a  cross-section  of  20  feet.  The  first  enemies  of  all  lesser  aquatic  Ufe.  They  feed 
reply  of  the  Monitor  was  a  solid  ii-inch  shot  upon  the  ^gs  and  young  of  crocodiles,  turtles 
which  shook  the  Merrimac  from  stem  to  stem,  and  aquatic  birds;  and  on  fishes,  amphibians. 
The  answer  was  a  broadside,  some  of  the  shot  of  swimmmg'birds,  anything,  in  fact,  small  enough 
which  struck  the  turret,  either  glancing  or  falling  to  be  mastered.  The  most  familiar  ^ecies.  grob- 
Bs  harmless  as  the  shot  of  the  frigates  the  day  ably,  is  that  of  the  Nile  and  other  Alrican  nvers 


MONITORIAL  SYSTEM— MONKEYS 

(f^smHitf  nilotieiu),  upon  which  the  English  a  winning  personality,  being  cold,  pradcBt  pMc  > 
mme  "monitcrr'*  was  first  fastened  by  a  ridicu-  virtue,  and  rather  unprincipled ;  bat  be  w» 
lous  ini^nteTpretation  of  the  Arabic  word  a  wonderfully  able  general,  with  technicu  rt-.T 
OMOran  (lizard);  it  is  aquatic  and  frequently  rare  in  one  so  lacking  in  theoretical  traamif. 
eHCe«ding  five  feet  in  length.  An  equally  well  His  life  was  written  by  his  chaplain.  Dr.  Thoout 
known  kind  is  the  East  Indian  monitor  (K.  Gutnble  (1671).  Consult  also  the  biographies  17 
salvator),  which  is  to  be  met  with  from  Ceylon  Guizot  ( 1838  and  1850)  ;  and  that  by  CriirU 
and  Western  India  to  the  Philippines,  and  is  (1889)  in  the  'English  Men  of  Action'  series. 
equally  at  home  in  ihc  water,  an  land  or  in  Monk.  Haiia,  Canadian  impostor;  I. 
trees.  Its  rapacity  is  great  and  varied;  and  it  is  about  1817 ;  d.  1850.  She  attained  notoriety  in 
comweted  with  many  extraordinary  rites  and  ,835  „hen  she  came  to  New  York,  staled  that 
superstitions  among  the  natives  some  of  which  she  had  just  made  her  escape  from  the  Hotel 
are  given  in  Fennents  'Sl«tches  of  the  Nat-  pip^  Nunnery,  Montreal,  and  told  most  shocking 
urnl  History  of  Ceylon'  (1861).  Australia  has  details  of  convent  life.  She  wrote  <Awfiil  Di* 
a  large  species  (K.  gottldi).  closures'  and  'Further  Disclosures'  in  1836; 
Honito'rial  System,  or  Mutual  Instnic-  aroused  a  strong  anti-Catholic  movement,  the 
tion,  in  education,  a  plan  to  employ  the  more  American  or  "Know- Nothing"  party  especially 
fe^vanced  boys  in  school  to  instruct  the  younger  using  her  story  for  political  purposes ;  but  was 
pupils.  The  method  firsl  occurred  to  Dr.  exposed  and  proved  an  impostor  by  William  L. 
Andrew  Bell,  when  superintendent  of  the  Stone  in  his  book  'Maria  Monk  and  the  Nun- 
Orphan  Hospital,  Madras,  in  1795,  and  was  nery  of  the  Hotel  Dieu'  (1836). 
eagerly  adopted  by  Joseph  Lancaster,  who  in  the  Monk,  a  bird.  See  Fhiah-bibd. 
first  years  of  the  19th  century  did  so  much  for  „  ^  ^  Monasticism. 
the  extension  of  popular  education ;  and,  from  l  «  1.  a  1  e  •.  t>ijji 
him  and  the  originator,  the  system  was  called  Monk-fiah,  Angel-fish,  or  Fiddle-fish,  a 
indifferently  the  Madras  and  Ihe  Lancastrian  broad,  flattened  fish  [S quattna  angelui),  c]ose\y 
as  well  as  the  Monitorial  or  Mutual  System,  allied  to  the  sharks,  but  more  like  a  ray  m  ap- 
Thc  monitorial  system  is  not,  as  is  commonly  pearanee,  5  or  6  feet  long,  having  enlarged,  wing- 
s^:pposed,  a  method  of  leaching;  it  is  simply  a  like  pectoral  fins.  It  is  found  near  the  coast 
method  of  organizing  schools,  and  of  provid-  in  the  warm  seas  of  Europe  and  North  America; 
ing  tht  necessary  teaching  power.  See  Educa-  it  usually  stays  near  the  bottom,  is  from  three 
jijjjj  to   four   feet  long,   slow   in   motion,   dull,  vora- 

„     ,  ■   ,  --        ,      ft        _       1-1 cious   and   useless,    except   that    some   shagreen 

MoDk.  miink,  or  Monck,  George.  DuM  ^^  ^^^^j^^^  j;^^  .J^^^ 
OF  Albemarle,  English  general:  b.  Potheridge,  ,,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,,  . 
D^-mn,  ,6  Dec.  1608 ;  d.  Newhall,  Essex,  3  Jan.  Monk-seal,  a  seal  of  the  genus  Monachus, 
11^0.  At  17  he  enlisted  and  served  in  the  Cadii  so  called  from  a  humorous  suggestion  m  its 
ej(podition  under  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  a  rela-  ■^o*""  to  the  habit  of  a  monk,  the  species  prop- 
live;  then  entered  the  Dutch  army ;  and  returned  "ly.,so  called  IS  that  (M.  albivcnter)  of  the 
to  EjHlaad  in  1639,  fought  brilliantly  in  Scotland  Mediterranean ;  but  the  West  Indian  seal  (M. 
and  aftar  1640  in  Ireland,  and  on  the  outbreak  Iropiealis)  is  very  similar  to  it,  and  is  of  interest 
of,  the  civU  war  kept   his  commission   in  the  as  being  almost  extinct. 

king's  arnv.     Bat, in  1644  he  was  captured  by  Monkey-bread,  the  fruit   of  the  baobab- 

ihe  Parliftmenlarian  forces,  and  after  two  years'  tree  (q-v.). 

imprisonmwit  in  the  Tower,  joined  the  victors,  Monkey-flower,  any  of  many  plants  of  the 

for  wh-jm.he  went  to  Ulster  as  governor.    Ac-  „„^^  Mimulus   (figwort  family),  bo  called  be- 

cused  of  exceeding  his  powers  by  aj-ranging  a  ^^^^^  jh^  face  of  the  fox-glove-like  corolla  sug- 

truce  (wliish  was  almost  an  alhance)  with  Owen  —g^s    jhat    of    a    cheerful    monkey.      They   are 

ONpl,  he  was  recalled  to  England  10  1649  and  ^,4^,  tall  herbs,  with  opposite,  clasping,  lanceo- 

repnmanded  at   the  bar  of  the  House  of  Com-  jate  dentate  leaves,  which  bear  in  late  summer 

mow.    At  the  victory  of  Dunbar  in  i6so  he  did  gditary,    axillary   irregular   blossoms   of   showy 

good  service ;  a  year  later  he  was  made  heuten-  ^i„js       The    genus    contains    some    50    North 

ant-g^naral  of  th«  ordnance  and  in  Cromwell  s  American  species,  of  which  the  most  familiar  is 

absence  was  commander-in-chief  of  Scotland,  tj,^  square-stemmed  of  the  eastern  and  central 
In  165a  he  wa    made  a  general  of  the  fleet.    He     s,a(„    r,^    ringetts).     Its   fkiwer   is   violet     A 

introduced  the  elements  of  land  Uctics  into  common  species  on  the  Pacific  coast  (Ai.  gitf- 
nayal  formation  and  administered  two  crushing    ^,^j    ^as  the   corolla   yellow,   often  blotched 

defeats  to  the  Dutch,  van  Tromp  being  killed  in  ^j([,  j^^  ^p  purple 

the  latter  battle.     In  1654  he  again  was  sent  to  «^„v-_  -d^*   .1,.  t^..u  ^t  .,  t ^,  . ^t 

Scotland  on  the  Royalist  rising  as  commander     ^    Mo""?  ^°^  the  fruit  of  a  forest  tree  of 
of  ibe  army,  and  acted  there  with  much  prudence     BraEil.     See  Brazil-Nlt  and  Sapucaia  Nut. 
and  success.    After  Oliver's  death  and  Richard  Monkeys,  a  general  name  for  the  animals 

Cromwell's  resignation  Monk  set  himself  to  of  the  highest  mammalian  order,  the  Primates 
effect  the  Stuart  Restoration,  quietly  shifted  the  (q.v.),  excepting  mankind  and  the  lemurs;  ordi- 
forces  in  England  until  all  was  so  arranged  that  rarily  also  excepting  the  anthropoid  apes  (see 
there  was  no  chance  of  armed  resisUnce.  and  Ape)  and  the  baboons  (q.v.).  The  term  in  fact, 
then  (1660)  brought  back  Charles  II.,— a  blood-  then,  is  suitably  limited  to  three  families,  con- 
less  revoluticn  meeting  with  general  favor.  He  sidcred  in  their  broadest  sense,  the  Hapidida, 
was  made  Duke  of  Albemarle,  received  other  Ccbida  and  Cercopithecida.  General  characters 
high  honors,  maintained  order  and  showed  rare  ate  found  in  the  short  hallux,  or  great  toe,  being 
courage  in  London  during  the  Plague,  hut  with  opposable  to  the  other  digits  of  the  foot,  so.  that 
an  empty  treasury  in  1667  could  not  keep  the  the  feet  become  converted  functionally  into 
Dutcfa  from  burning  the  shipping  in  the  Thames,  hands.  The  pollex,  or  thumb,  of  the  fore  limbs 
Short,  fat,  fair,  and  wrinkled,  Monk  was  not    may  be  absent,  but  when  developed  it  is  usually 
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opposable  to  the  other  fiiigers.    These  animals  generally  og^able,  and  may  be  wontioK;  and 

may  thus  be  called  *four-handed*  or  quadruma-  the  thumb  in  these  monkeys  more  nearly  ap- 

nous;  hence   the  old  designation  Qimdrumana.  nroaches   the  other   fingers   in  size  and  fonn. 

The  limbs  are  necrly  of  equal  length.    There  is  Unlike   other    monkeys,   they   have   the  thumb 

only   one   pair   of  mammary   glands,   which   are  placed  in  nearly  the  same  plane  as  the  other  iio- 

pecCoral  in  position.     In  many  cases  the  cheeks  gers,   so   that   the   mere   position   of   the   thumb 

are  dilated  into  pouches.     The  teeth  consist  of  renders  it   untitted.     The  great  toe  is  generally 

two   incisors   in   each    side   of   each   jaw.      The  of  large  size,  and  is  more  capable  of  being  op- 

premolars  or  false  molars,  vary  in  number.    The  posed  to  the  other  digits  than  the  thumb.    The 

true  molars  number  three  in  each  side  of  each  diet  is  mainly  of  a  vegetable  nature,  and  their 

jaw,     the     latter    teeth     being    furnished     with  life   almost   exclusively   arboreal,   a   fact   which, 

tubercles  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  adapted  more  than  any  question  of  climate,  seems  to  limit 

tor  crushing  fruits  and  vegetables     The  canine  them  in  range  to  the   region  of  the  trt^jics,  be- 

teeth  are  generally  strong  and  of  large  size,    A  tween  the  plains  o(  northern  Mexico  and  those 

diastema  or   interval   exists   between   the    lower  of  southern   Brazil,  since  several   species  dwell 

canine  and  the  first   lower  premolar  tooth,  and  in  the  cold  regions  of  high  mountains.     Of  the 

between    the    upper    canine    and    outer    incisor  Cehidtc    the    spider-monkeys    (Atcla)    present 

teeth ;   this  interval   admitting  of  the   large  ca-  very   typical  examples.     In  these  forms  the  tail 

nines  being  brought  into  apposition  when  the  reaches  its  greatest  development  as  a  prehensile 

jaws  are  closed.  organ.     The  limbs  are  exceedingly  slender,  and 

For   information   as  to   the  probable  descent  ilie   thumb   is   rudimentary.     (See   Spideh-Mon- 

and    geological    history   of  monkeys,  see    Pu-  key.)     The    capuchin    monkeys,    or    Sapajous 

MATES.  (q.v.)    form   the  type   of  the  genus   Cebus,  and 

The  small  American  monkeys  of  the  family  include  many  species,  as  also  does  the  genus 
//o/'niirfir,  more  usually  called  marmosets  (q.v.),  CaUUkrix  (see  Sql-ihhel-monkev).  The  howl- 
scem  to  be  lowest  in  the  scale  of  structure  and  ing  monkeys  {Mycetes)  are  so  named  from  the 
nearest  the  lemurs,  and  are  by  some  naturalists  loud  howlmg  noises  they  are  capable  of  pro- 
separated  from  the  Cebid<z  in  a  group  Arcio-  ducing,  through  the  possession  of  a  bony  "drum,* 
pithecini.  They  are  least  in  size  of  the  race,  which  opens  into  the  larynx,  and  which  greatly 
have  the  tail  long,  hairy  and  not  prehensile;  no  increases  the  resonance  of  the  voice.  Other 
cheek-pouches  or  naul  callosities;  the  fore  limbs  genera  are  Pilkecia,  the  sakis,  or  hooded  mon- 
shorter  than  the  hind  ones;  the  thumb  not  op-  keys;    Uacavia,   the   woolly   monkeys;    Chryio- 

K sable ;   the  ears  hairy  and  of  large   size ;   the  thrix  or   goiden   monkeys  ;   and  Nictifiihecus, 

dy    covered    by    a    close    fur.     Their    dental  the   golden   monkeys  which  are  elsewhire  dc- 

formula  gives  four  incisors,  two  canines,  six  pre-  scribed. 

molars,  and  four  molars  in  each  jaw  —  this  den-  The  last  and  highest  section  of  the  monkeys 

tition  resembling  that  of  the  Old  World  mon-  (next  to  the  anthropoid  apes)  is  that  of  the  Old 

keys,  and  also  that  of  man  himself.    The  molars  World  tribe  Cercapuhecidis,  if  that  family  name 

are   provided   with   blunt   processes.      They    are  is  used,  as  is  recently  the  custom,  to  cover  all  the 

confined  (o  tropical  America,  and  wholly  arbo-  formerly    called    "catarrhine"    monkeys,    distin- 

rcal,  feed  on  insects  and  fruit,  and  are  tamable,  gulshed  by  their  obliquely-set  nostrils,  the  nasal 

gentle  and  intelligent.     See  Marmoset.  apertures   being  placed   close   together,   and   the 

Next  to  these  come  the  Cebida,  called   New  nasal  septum  being  narrow.     Opposable  thumbs 

World  monkeys,  because  the  family   is  confined  and   great   toes   exist   in   all,   exceDt   the   genus 

to  the  American  continent,  and  also  known  as  Coiobus,   the   members   of   which   want   thumbs. 

PUHyrhini,    because    of    the    broad    partition    in  The  teeth  are  arranged  to  exhibit  four  incisors, 

the  tiDse  which  widely  separates  the  nostrils  and  two    canines,    four    premolars,   and    six    molars 

causes  them  to  open  somewhat  laterally.    They  in  each  jaw;  the  incisors  are  promincirt,  and 

are  characterized  by  the  possession  of  an  extra  the  canines  are  especially  large  and  strong — the 

premolar  on  each  side  of  each  jaw;  and  by  the  latter   teeth   being   separated   by   an   interval   or 

length    and    strong    prehensility    of   the    tail    in  diastema  from  the  upper  outer  incisor,  and  from 

most  forms  —  an  arrangement  by  which  the  end  the  first  lower  premolar.     The  tail  may  be  rndi- 

of  the  tail   (naked  there  on  its  underside)   curls  mentary  or   wanting,   but  in  no  case   is   it  pre- 

witbout  effort  around  a  limb  and  clings  firmly  hensile.     Cheek-pouches,   or   pt>cfcet-like   cavities 

to  it,  giving  so  great  assistance  in  clim&ing  that  excavated    in   the    cheeks,    which   are   used    as 

many  of  these  monkeys  exhibit  wonderful  agility  receptacles  for  food  preparatory  to  its  maslica- 

among  the  trees,  grasping  and  swinging  by  their  tion,  are  present  in  many ;  and  the  skin  covering 

tails  alone,  leaving  all  four  feet  (or  hands)  free,  the  prominences  of  the  buttocks  is  freqnently 

By  aid  of  this  truly  *handy*  appendage  some  destitute  of  hair,  becomes  hardened,  and  thus 

species   will  join  into  living  chains,  by  means  constitutes  the  so-called  natal  callosities  of  these 

of  which  several  will  hang  from  a  limb  enabling  animals.     Sometimes     these     callosities     exhibit 

the  lowest  one  to  grasp  desired  objects,  other-  brilliant  colors,  and  the  skin  in  the  neighborhood 

wise  unattainable;   or  will   form  bridges  across  of   the   nose,   as   in   the   mandrill,   may   also   be 

spaces  too  long  for  the  laden  mothers  or  young  striped  with  gay  hues.     In  their  distribution  all 

to  leap,  and  so  the  whole  band  will  pass  over  a  the  catarrhine  monkeys  inhabit  Asia  and  Africa, 

gap  which  they  fear  to  cross  by  descending  to  a  macaque  inhabiting  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  and 

the   ground   or  swimming  a  stream.     The   ears  called  Barbary  ape  (q.v,). 

are  rounded  and  with  most  of  the  face,  are  des-  Many  of  these  monkeys  are  small  or  of  mod- 

titute  of  hair,  there  are  no  cheek-ponches  or  eraie    size,    handsome   and    graceful.    Such   are 

callosities  on   the  buttocks,  so  characteristic  of  the  African  guenons,  green  monkeys  and  man- 

the  Old  World  forms.    The  hind  limbs  are  ^en-  gabeys  (qq.v.)  of  the  genera  Cercopitheeus  and 

erally  the  longer  in  this  section.    In  the  spider  Cercocebus.    Nearly    related    to    them    are    tiie 

monkeys,   however,   the    fore   limbs   are   longer  macaques  (q.v.)  ;  and  the  baboons  (q.v,).  Th^ 

than  the  hinder  members.    The  thumbs  are  not  have    cheek-pouches,   and    the    fore   limbs  the 
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OLD  WORLD   MONKEYS. 


I.  Huiuman  Monkey  (Semnopithecus  entellus).  4.  Ftg-tailed  Monkey  (Macacus  leoninui). 
3.  Negro  Monkey  (Semnopithecus  roaurus)-  5.  Bonnet  Macaque  (Macacus  cynomoliui). 
3.  Green  Monkey  (Cercopithecus  callitrichus).       6.  Diana  Monkey   (Ccrcopithecus  dian&)- 
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HpNKHOUSS  —  HONMOiraH - 

Imwer.  The  genera  without  cheek- poaches  and  ensure  a  peaceable  FrotCBtant  succesaion.  He 
with  Ae  hind  limbs  longer  than  the  fore  limbs,  did  his  best  to  exdude  James  from  the  tbrone. 
are  the  African  thumbless  genus  Colobiu,  which  After  the  Rye  House  Plot  he  escaped  to  Holland 
contains  the  guereMS  (q. v.);  and  the  East  Indian  Thence  after  the  accession  of  James  U.  he  in- 
tribe  SemnopHheoui  which  contains  the  Hindu  vaded  England,  possibly  with  the  complicity 
sacred  monkey  or  entellus  Cq-v.)i  the  proboscis-  of  William  of  Orange,  ciled  the  people  to  arms, 
monkey,  negro  monkey  and  several  others  de-  raised  a  large  force  of  Protestants,  was  pro- 
scribed elsewhere  under  their  names,  some  of  claimed  king  at  Taunton,  but  was  defeated  by 
which  are  large  and  extraordinary.  Faversham  at  Sedgemoor.  Taken  prisoner  he 
These  Old  World  monkeys  are  more  varied  begged  for  his  life  from  the  king  to  no  purpose, 
in  their  food  and  activities  than  are  those  of  and  was  executed  at  tbe  age  of  3&  He  was 
America,  and  are  far  superior  to  them  in  intelli-  handsome,  weak,  (ickle,  and  in  his  claims  to  the 
gence;  consequently  they  furnish  nearly  all  the  throne  no  doubt  entirely  under  the  control  of 
pets,  circus -performers  and  servants  of  wander-  political  plotters.  The  'Diaries'  of  Evelyn  and 
mg  musicians  that  we  see  from  time  to  time.  Pepys  give  the  setting  of  Monmouth's  career ; 
Many  of  them  breed  in  captivity,  adapt  them-  his  rising  is  sketched  with  some  historical  veri- 
selves  well  to  civilized  life,  and  betray  a  sur-  similitude  in  Doyle's  'Micah  Clarke'  (l88S).  a 
prising  ability  to  learn  in  various  directions,  romance.  Consult  also  Roberts,  'Life  of  Mon- 
thougu  Drone  to  be  inattentive,  and  growing  dull  mouth'  (1844)  and  Fea,  'King  Monmonth' 
and  surly  in  old  age.  Few,  however,  when  taken  (1901)  ;  the  latter  work  outlines  the  popular  leg- 
into  cold  climates  live  long,  even  when  most  end  that  Monmouth  was  not  executed,  a  sub- 
carefully  treated,  as  they  seem  peculiarly  sub-  stitute  having  taken  his  place,  and  tells  how  (he 
ceptible  to  diseases  of  the  lungs,  which  usually  country  people  long  expected  his  return, 
have  a  fetal  termination.  „            ..     ,„      ..                             ,  ,,, 

Excellent  accounts  of  the  monkeys  of  the  Honinouth,  111.,  city  county-seat  of  War- 
world  exist  in  the  'Standard,'  'Roy3l,>  <Cas-  "".  ^""^V,  °",  ^^'^  P"^^^%  Sj-rlington  & 
aeirs.>  and  'Allen's  Natural  Kistories' ;  the  last  Q"'"*^  ""^  ^^  ^°™*  ,*^"t«'  ^  R.  a ;  about  m 
and  most  recent  being  a  monograph  by  Forbes.  ""'?'  "°  r  ^  "^  of  Springfield.  It  is  m  an 
Otherwise  information  must  be  gleaned  mainly  aB"«:«ltural,  region  and  nearby  are  coal  fields 
from  the  books  of  scientific  travelers.  "5'^  ™l™tle  clay  deposits.  It  was  settled  m 
1836,  and  in  1852  was  incorporated.  The  pre»- 
Honkhotue,  William  Cosmo,  English  au-  ent  charter  (1904)  was  granted  in  1874. 
thor:  b.  England  1840;  d  Skegness,  Lincoln-  The  chief  manufactures  are  pottery,  sewer 
shire,  England,  30  July  1901.  He  received  his  pipe,  stoneware,  boxes,  agricultural  implements, 
education  at  St.  Paul's  School  in  London  and  stump-pullers,  soap,  flour  and  dairy  products, 
in  185?  became  a  junior  clerk  in  the  Board  of  The  trade  is  principally  in  coal,  grain,  flour,  poul- 
Trade  office  with  which  he  was  connected  with  try,  dairy  products,  and  live-stock.  Monmouth 
advancement  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Al-  College,  founded  in  1856  under  the  auspices  of 
though  not  a  great  poet  his  work  enjoys  a  high  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  is  here,  also 
reputation  amon^  the  works  of  the  minor  poets  the  Warren  County  Library.  The  chief  city  offi- 
and  as  an  art  critic  he  won  considerable  atten-  cers  are  the  mayor,  who  holds  office  two  years, 
tion.  His  work  for  the  'Dictionary  of  National  and  the  council.  The  waterworks  are  owned 
Biography'  takes  within  its  scope  practically  all  and  operated  by  the  municipality.  Pop.  (1890) 
ri  Sritish  art.  He  published:  <A  Question  of  5,936;  (igoo)  7.4S0;  dpio)  ftiaS. 
Honor,'    novel    (1868);    'The  Works  of  John 

Henry  Foley'  (1875) ;  'The  Italian  Pre-Raphael-  Monmouth,  BatUc  of,  in  Ameriean  his- 
ites'  (1887):  'British  Contemporary  Artists*  tory,  a  celebrated  engagement  between  the  Amer- 
<i8<»);  etc.  Among  his  poetical  works  are:  'can  and  British  forces,  the  former  commanded 
'A  Dream  of  Idleness'  (1865);  'The  Christ  ^  Gen,  Washington  and  the  latter  by  Sir  Henry 
npon  the  Hill'  (i8o>;):  etc  Clinton,  which  look  place  at  Freehold.  Mon- 
M««fc.'hnna  T.,  Amw,™  ""'"'*'  Coantf,  N.  J.,  28  June  1778.  On  iB  June 
Monto-hood.  See  Acowim  gj^  Heniy  Ointon,  acting  under  peremptonr 
Monmoiltta,  mAn'miith,  James,  Duke  op,  orders  from  the  British  ministry,  evacuated  Phtf- 
elaimant  to  the  English  throne:  b.  Rotterdam  adelphia.  which  had  been  occupied  by  his  army 
9  April  1649;  d.  London  25  July  1685.  He  was  since  the  preceding  September,  and  proceeded 
the  natural  son  of  Charles  II.  and  of  Lucy  across  New  Jersey  toward  Brunswick,  with  a 
Walters,^  as  seems  certain  from  the  king's  open  view  of  embarking  on  the  Raritan.  On  hearing 
recognition  of  hinij  although  he  so  closely  re-  of  this  movement,  Washington  broke  op  his 
semhled  Robert  Sidney,  whose  mistress  his  ^mp  at  Valley  Forge,  and,  having  sent  forward 
mother  had  been,  that  Sidney  has  been  supposed  some  ii^t  troops  to  harass  the  enemy,  started 
his  father.  He  was  brought  up  in  France  un-  in  pursuit.  Owing  to  excessive  heat  the  march 
der  the  care  of  Henrietta  Maria,  the  queen-  of  both  armies  was  slow.  At  Allentown  Clinton 
dowager;  was  recogniwd  and  summoned  to  Eng-  turned  to  the  right  by  a  road  leading  through 
land  by  his  father  after  the  Restoration;  was  Freehold  to  Sandy  Hook,  to  embark  at  the 
married  to  Anne  Scott,  heiress  of  Buccleuch  and  latter  place;  and  Washington,  who  had  hitherto 
made  Duke  of  Monmouth ;  and  served  in  Hoi-  been  deterred  by  the  advice  of  his  officers,  and 
land  in  1^3.  His  Protestant  sympathies,  his  particularly  of  Gen.  Charles  Lee,  from  attacking 
clemency  to  the  Scottish  Covenanters  whom  he  the  enemy,  determinnl  at  once  to  give  him  bat- 
defeated  at  Bothwell  Bridge  (1679),  and  a  story  tie.  The  evening  of  the  27th  found  the  main 
persistently  circnlated  (and  denied  before  Privy  body  of  the  enemy  encampd  on  high  ground 
Council  t^  the  king)  that  Charles  had  secretly  near  Monmouth  court  house,  while  the  Ameri- 
married  his  mother  in  Holland,  made  him  popu-  can  advance,  about  4,000  strong,  under  Lea, 
t*r  wifh  the  Protestant  party;  and  Shaftesbury'  was  posted  at  Englishtown,  S.  miles  distant 
repiate^ly  ttrged  the  king  to  legitimatize  him  and  with  the  main  body  about  3  miles  in  tbe  rear. 
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HOHMOirrH  COLLEGE  — HONOCACY 

The  conmuixl   of*th«  advance  had   originally  short  railroad  passes  along  the  eastern  sboie. 

been  given  to  Lafayette,  with  the  consent  of  A  number  of  streams  enter  the  lak^  but  it  has 

Lee;  out  the  latter  subsequently  applied  for  and  no  apparent  outlet    The  waters  are  alkaline  and 

obtained  iL    Early  on  the  sSth  Lee  engaged  the  contain  no  fish.    A   species   of  insect   deposit 

rear  division  of  the  enemy,  his  orders  being  to  their  ova  on   the  surface   of  the   waters,  and 

hold  it  in  check   until   the  main   body  under  sometimes  so  great  are  the  numbers  that  they 

Washington   could   come    up.    The    Americans  look  like  islands.    The  Digger  Indians  collect 

were   at   first   successful,   but   owing  to   causes  the  insects  and  ova,  and  prepare  from  them  an 

which  have  never  been  satisfactorily  explained,  edible  delicacy.    See  KoocUau-bbe. 
fte  whole  body  soon  after  fe^  into  a  confusion  j^  (he  common  name  in   GuatemaU 

(possibly  because  of  Lee  s  attempted  treasonj,  f„,  ^i,^  Central  Anieriau.  howling  monker  (i**- 

and  commenced  a  disorderly  retreat,  closely  fol-  cetet  villnsiu) 

lowed  by  the  British.  Washington,  who  was  ad-  .i .  ■««  .  j.  t 
vancing  hastily  with  the  main  body,  received  the  „"?"*'*■?'•  mo-nok  a-sT,  B«ttle  on  Hie.  In 
first  intimation  of  this  movement  in  the  crowds  ^^,  U  and  5  July)  Gen.  Early,  after  dnving 
of  fugitives  who  poured  along  the  road,  Exas-  J^c  Union  forces,  under  Gen.  Sigel.  from  the 
perated  at  the  failure  of  Lee  to  execute  his  or-  'ow^r  Shenandoah  Valley  crossed  the  Potomac 
ders  he  rode  up  to  that  general  and  reprimanded  ■"">  Maryland  north  of  Harper's  Ferry,  on  his 
him.  Then  he  re-formed  them,  and  hastened  "lardi  to  Washington,  demonstrated  on  Sjgel, 
back  to  bring  up  the  main  body.  Lee,  resum-  w^o  bad  retreated  to  Maryland  Heights  and, 
ing  his  command,  held  his  position  with  spirit  crossmg  South  Mouniam  by  Turner's  and  Cramp- 
ontil  compelled  to  retire  and  brought  ofF  his  tons  Gaps,  concentrated  his  main  body  on  the 
troops  in  good  order.  The  main  body,  which  night  of  the  8th  near  Middletown  m  the  Caloctin 
had  meanwhile  taken  a  favorable  position  on  an  Valley,  his  cavalry,  after  some  sharp  skirmishmg 
eminence,  with  a  morass  in  front  and  a  wood  during  the  day,  bemg  In  advance,  between  Mid- 
in  the  rear,  opened  an  effective  cannonade  upon  dletown  and  Frederick.  Meanwhile  Union 
die  British.  The  latter,  after  an  ineffectual  at-  forces  had  gathered  to  oppose  his  march.  Gen. 
tempt  to  turn  tlie  American  left  under  Lord  Lct  Wallace,  commanding  the  Middle  Depart- 
Stirling,  directed  their  chief  efforts  against  the  •""'»•  *'*  headquarters  at  Baltimore,  on  the 
right  commanded  by  Greene,  where  Wayne,  un-  6"i  collected  a  mixed  force,  numbering  2,700 
der  cover  of  an  orchard,  was  harassing  tlieir  men,  under  Gen.  E.  B.  TjJer,  at  Monwcacy 
centre  by  a  severe  fire.  To  dislodge  him  Col.  Junction,  near  Frederick,  and  disposed  it  to 
Moncton  advanced  with  a  column  of  royal  gren-  J^oy"  U'C  BalUmore  &  Ohio  railroad  and  lU 
adiers.  but  fell  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  who  tiridgc,  and  the  Baltimore  pike  with  its  stone- 
were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  The  P'^""  bridge.  Cavalry  was  sent  out  on  the  road 
enemy  at  length  fell  back  to  the  ground  occu-  beyond  Frederick,  which  ran  into  Bradlfff  T. 
pied  hy  Lee  in  the  morning,  whither  Washing-  Johnsons  cavalry,  and  fell  back.  On  the  ,8th 
ton  was  preparing  to  follow  them  when  the  an-  Wallace  was  joined  by  a  part  of  Rackais  divi- 
proach  of  night  and  the  exhaustion  of  his  men  ^'<>"  o'  the  Sixth  corps  from  the  Army _  of  Ae 
induced  him  to  defer  the  execution  of  his  plan  Potomac  which  was  advanced  to  Frederick,  but 
until  the  morning.  During  the  night  Qinton  during  the  pight  it  was  withdrawn  and  crossed 
effected  a  noiseless  retreat,  and  at  daybreak  was  ^,  ?,««  east  bank  of  the  Monocacy.  where  mean- 
many  miles  away  from  the  scene  of  battle.  The  ^''■'e  olher  parts  of  Ricketts  diyiMon  had  wnw 
excessive  heat  of  the  weather  and  the  fatigued  up  ^V  "''  'rom  Baltimore.  Ricketts  division 
condition  of  the  troops  rendered  a  pursuit  im-  of  about  3,350  men  was  formed  on  Tykrs  lef^ 
practicable,  and  the  royal  army  was  suffered  covering  the  Washington  road  and  its  wooder, 
to  proceed  unmolested  to  the  place  of  embark-  ^"''Ke:  Both  flanksand  the  fords  were  guarded 
ation.  The  Amerkan  loss  in  this  engagement  V  "^^^^f  and, skirmishers  were  deployed  on 
was  69  killed  and  160  wounded ;  the  British  '"e  bank  ol  the  river.  Wallace  had  but  six  Oeld- 
300  killed  and  100  prisoners  including  wounded*  Suns ;  three  were  given  to  Tyler  and  three  to 
Their  total  loss  by  desertions  and  the  casual-  Kicketts.  An  earthwork  and  two  blockhouses 
ties  of  battle  during  their  march  through  New  commanded  boOi  the  railroad  bridge  Toad  the 
Jersey  has  been  estimated  at  3,000.  For  his  P"dge  on  the  Washington  road.  On  the  mom- 
conduct  in  this  battle  Lee  was  court-martialed  ""S  of  the  gth  Early  advanced  from  Fredende 
and  suspended  for  one  year  from  his  command.  '?  a'ta^k  Wallace,   Rodes    division  on   the  left, 

„ ^.■.  r„«™    in   M»«,«»..fk    111     .  »^°"E  the  Baltimore  Pike,  and  Ramseurs  m  the 

Honmonth  College,  m  Monmouth,  111.,  a  ^^.^t^^  ^,„  ^^  Washington  road,  while  Gordon's 
coeducational  insmution,  under  the  auspices  Of  ^ji^j^j  following  IrfcCausland's  cavalry,  iti- 
the  Umied  Presbytenans.  It  was  founded  in  ^|i„  j  ^^  ,he  right  to  reach  the  fords  a  mile 
1856,  and  m  1910  there  were  connected  with  below  Wail  ace's  %fL  Rodes  and  R.mseuf  drove 
the  school  aS  professors  ar^mstructors  and  the  Union  skirmishers  to  the  banks  of  the  riv«; 
435  students.  There  were  about  a,rMo  volumes  R^n^^eur  drove  those  in  his  front  beyond  it ;  and 
m  the  hbrar/;  the  grounds  and  build mg.  were  f^^^  ^^  ^  j  „f  ^^  clowning  the 
»alucdal$i2S,ooo;thepraductivefundsamounted  i,^:„hts  near  the  river  at  a  am  onened  fire 
.0  $3r5,««;  and  the  ammal  mcome  was  about  f^^^'  h^"  „ion  1  nes'o^^it^  By  "nS^  ^ 
$43,000.  The  departments  aretheprepar^ory.  C^onfederate  cavalry  had  CdS  the  river,  and 
music  and  art,  and  gradurtea.  The  ct^lege  dismounting,  advaiied  on  Ricketts'  left,  gaining 
courses  consist  of  nine  groups  which  lead  to  ^  temporary  advantage,  but  were  soon  driven 
the  degrees  of  B.A.  and  B.U  ^3^^  G^.^^^  then  crossed  his  infantry  and  re- 
Mono,  m5n6,  a  lake  of  "sink*  in  Mono  inforced  the  cavalry,  Ricketts,  holdiag  on  to 
County,  Gal.,  on  the  eastern  stone  of  the  Sierra  the  bridge  with  his  right  to  check  RamBeur, 
Nevada,  about  150  mites  sonlheast  of  Sacra-  changed  front  to  the  left  and  engaged  Gordon 
mento.  The  lake  is  circular  in  form,  nearly  15  and  the  cavalry,  sometimes  yielding  ground,  and 
miles  across;  area,  about'  200  square  miles.    A  again  regaining  it,  but  the  enfilading  fire  of  the 


gaaa  across  the  river,  and  tke  ccmtiiufed  hea^  the  spectroscoiK  it  givc^  but  a.  single  bristit 

pressure  of  Gordon  on  hig  irDnt,'rigbt,  and  left  liiib    An    approximately    iDonochromatic    Dght 

Banks,  caused  Wallace  at  4  p.u.  to  withdraw  tnay  easily  be  obtained  by  volatilizing  salt,  or 

him   toward  the   Baltimore    pike;,  haviag  first  aome    other    sodium    compound,    in    the    flame 

burned  the  wooden  bridge  and  the  blockhouse  of  a  Bunsen  burner.     An  orange-yellow  color, 

at  its  farther  end.    "^Icr  had  continued  to  hold  of  great  purity,  results,    '/iewed  by  this  light, 

his  position  against  Eodes,  in  part  west  of  the  everything  white  or  yellow  iooks  bright,  whde 

river,  covering  the  atone  bridge  of  the  Baltimore  vermilion,    idtramarine  and   other    cwora    that 

Pike,  but  Gordon's  troops,  following  up  the  east  do  not  contain  any  sensibk  proportion  of  yel- 

side  of  the  stream,  on  Ricketts'  heels,  struck  the  low,    appear    black.      Monochromatic    light    is 

pike   before    the   bridge-guard   could   get   away,  greatly   used   in  physics,   for  the  Study  of  cer- 

capturing  several  hundred  prisoners,  Tyler  nar-  tain  londs  of  phenomena  in  optics. 

rowly  eicaping     WjUa«  fell  b.ck  b7  tb.  Balti.  Mon-oohrom.    (Grak,  »»».,    .ingk,   .nd 

more  road  ui  Ihe  direcOon  oi  Elhcotls  M.ll.,  ^j            ^^i^,,    ^^  >,„^i,„  ,„   ,      |„|       ,„. 

Early    following   but    a    ihort    d..tan»    Ear,  ^  ^      ^',        ,        ^^    first  sptcinjn.  of 

bur«<l  hjs  dead  a»d  8=1.1  over  400  of  bis  sn..rjfr  ^            ,      ^             ,          tintSy,  wbid, 

bKon,  and  «onr,  and  on  the  rnorning  of  the  ^     j       „,„„^  „,  ^  p^i^iJg,  „f  5im„i,. 

E"'k™^'""'i.  i."  """?'  ";.     ',?■"",    '°"';°  ■««">  oontain  .ever.l  nioni:hrom«  opon  n«rble. 

Washington,  halting  at  night  within  four  miles  ^-^           ,  _„„„„„,  Binnim^nf.  .li.tmc  M  thi. 

of  Rockville.   The  Onion  loss  at  Monoeacj  was  S  "S.  if„,w  ,r.  ™  !™  r»«,      i  ».1„.  nl 

s,?.-A^\"r,^.rwi-o?»,,- E1&^SF^- 

diviMon.     Early   reports   his   loss   as   about   700  ^^  '«"'  *'"'  ^"^"'^ 

killed   and    wounded,   but   it   must   have    been  MonocBn'ic  S7«tem.    See  Crystal, 

grrater,  as  Gordon  reports  the  loss  in  hiadivi-  Monocotyle'doni.    plants    of    that    gipnd 

lion  alone  a»  69B.    The  great  irnportan™  oi  the  division    of    angiospemTous    plants    whose    em- 

BBttle   on   the    Monwaey    lies   m   the    fact   that  fc^^os  sprout  in  only  one  seed-leaf  or  cotyledon, 

the  day  gamed  in  delaying  Early  enabled  the  ^^ich   springs   from   one  side   of  the  axis   of 

remamder  of  the  Sixth  corps  to  reach  Wash-  g.omh;  the  opposite  of  Dicotyledons  fq.v.).   In 

ington  from  Grant  s  army,  as  well  as  a  part  of  ^^ ^        (^n,  ^f  botany  the  term  was  employed  as  a 

the   Nineteenth  corps   from   New   Orleans,  be-  synonym  of  fifirfog*«j,  but  this  use  is  obsolete. 

fore   Early   could   make  an   attack   on  the  city.  „         »  1,  l.        u                  r            •            ,■    , 

Gen.   Grant  says:   "Whether  the  delay  caused  Monodelphia,  the  name  formerly  applied 

by  the  battle  amounted  to  a  d«y  or  not,  Gen.  ^9^}i  mammals  esteemed  higher  than  marsupials 

Wallace   contributed   on    this   occasion,    by   the  (.Didelph%a)  considered  as  a  group  distinguished 

defeat  of  the  troops  under  him,  a  greater  bene-  primarily  by  the  fact  that  the  nterus  or  womb  is 

fit  to  the  cause  than  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  *">«'«.  a""!  shows  a  single  utenne  cavity.    It  has 

commander   of    an    equal   force   to   render    by  *^*"  shown,  however,  that  this  distinction  does 

means  of  a  victory."     Consult:    'Official  Rec-  "of  bold,  and  the  term  has  consequently  become 

ords,>  Vol.  XXXVII.;  Pond,  tfTie  Shenandoah  obsblete: 

Valley   in   1864*;   Grant,    'Personal   Mentotrs,'  HoncE'cius  Inflorescence.      See    DiCECioui 

Vol.  II. ;  Early,  *Last  Year  of  the  War  for'  In-  Flower. 

dcpendoice';  The  Century  Company's  'Battles  „  _, ,„  ,!„„i.    „,    „„i„     -„,t 

and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,'  \*ol.  IV.  Monogram  {monot.    »mgle    or    only,    and 

'_     .     _  <fMBM»w,  meanmg  *a  single. mark"),  a  character 

t,  A.  l-ARMAN.  ^j  cipher  composed  of  one,  two,  or  more  letters 

Mon'ochord,   a    musical    instrument    with  interwoven,  being  a  sort  of  abbreviation  of  a 

one  string,   invented   by   Pythagoras,  and   much  name,  used  as  a  seal  or  badge,  in  coats  of  arms; 

emploved  by  the  ancients  in  the  musical  train-  etc    Monograms  were  much  used  on  coins,  by 

ing  of  the  voice  and  ear.    The  modified  form  the  Romans,  for  instance,  though  they  did  not 

of  the  instrtmient  used   in  natural   philosophy  employ  them  on  inscriptions;  and  were  also  used 

lecture-rooms    is   often    called   a   sonometer;    it  ©n  standards,  walls  and  tapestry,  seals  and  docu- 

:...  _/ ,  strings  stretched  over  ments;  first  on  coins,  latest  on  documents,  ' 


a   sounding-box.     A   string   is    fastened   at   one  which  they  were  employed  net  only  by  princes 

end  of  (he  box,  and  passes  at  the  other  end  and  ecclesiastical  digniuries,  but  also  by  magis- 

ovcr  a   fixed   pulley,    which    enables    it    to    be  trates  and  notaries.    At  the  commencement  of 

stretched  by  means  of  weights;   it  passes  over  the    Christian   period    their    use    was    universal, 

two   fixed   bridges   near   the   ends   of   the   box.  The  titles  and  rubrics  of  Greek  manuscripte  are 

and  there  is  a  movable  bridge  between  to  alter  frequently   monogranimatic,   and   numerous  and 

the  length  of  the  vibrating  portion  of  the  string,  diversified  monograms  are  found  in  Latin  manu- 

Strings  are  employed  to  produce  musical  sounds  scripts.     Alphabets  like   the  Roman,   of   an  an- 

in  the  nolin,  harp,  guitar,  piano,  etc.     The  son-  gular    charaeler,    have    many    letters    with    cor- 

ometer  is  an  indispensable  piece  of  apparatus  to  responding  parts;  and  the   upright  strokes,  the 

lecturers  on  acoustics  not  only  for  the  proof  horizontal  lines,  and  the  corves  are  easily  made 

of  the  law  of  yibratme  strings,  but  also  to  illus-  by  arranging  them  so  that  the  similar  portions 

trate  the  relations  of  harmonics  and  the  lunda-  shall  coincide,  to  produce  numerous  corabina- 

mental  ideas  of  undulations.    See  Vibration;  tions.    Monograms   are  generally  combinations 

Pianoforte.  of  more  than  two  letters;  when  only  two  were 

Monochfomtic  Xi^i,    in   physics,    a  light  incorporated  they  were  generally  designated  lig- 

which  consists  of  a  single  color  which  is  so  atures.    After  the  lath  century  they  gradually 

pure  and  so  definite  that  when  it  is  examined  by  went  out  of  use,    Tlje  ttse  01  them  remained 


MONOLITHS— MONOPLEGIA 

longest  in  Germany,  where  it  was  formally  aboU  tied  in  i?g2  by  Joseph  Parkison,  was  incor- 
ished  by  the  Diet  of  Worms,  in  1^5,  The  porated  as  a  borough  3  April  1833,  and  char- 
knowledge  of  monograms  of  this  public  kind  is  tered  as  a  city  24  March  1873.  1' has  (1903)  15 
of  great  importance  for  the  illustration  of  the  la.rgc  industrial  establishments,  employing  about 
monumeats  and  documents  of  the  Middle  Ages,  5,800  persons,  or  about  600  more  than  the  whole 
and  therefore  forms  a  particular  branch  of  dip-  population  as  given  by  the  Federal  census  of 
lomalics;  for  they  were  much  emplosred  in  the  1900.  The  chief  manufactures  are  glass,  foun- 
medieeval  diplomatic  art.  The  term  was  subse-  dry  and  machine-shop  products,  flour,  lumber, 
quently  applied  to  all  sorts  of  ciphers  and  signs,  and  paper.  It  has  considerable  trade  in  the 
with  which  artists,  particularly  painters  and  en-  home  manufactures,  and  in  coal  and  farm  prod- 
gravers,  were  accustomed  to  designate  their  ucts.  The  principal  buildings  are  11  churches, 
works.  The  medixvat  seal- engraver,  to  econo-  five  public  schools,  an  academy,  and  s  Memorial 
miie  as  much  as  possible  the  annular  space  Hospital.  The  four  banks  contain  a  combined 
available  for  the  legend,  favored  much  both  lig-  capital  of  $2,500,000^  The  government  is  admin- 
atures  and  monograms.  Many  of  those  seals  istered  under  the  original  charter,  and  provides 
had  the  initials  of  their  owners  blended  and  in-  for  a  mayor  and  a  council  of  12  members,  all  of 
corporated  with  the  devices,  called  merchant-  whom  are  elected  annually.  The  majority  of 
marks,  corresponding  somewha}  to  the  modem  the  inhabitants  are  American  bom,  but  there 
trade-marks,  which  were  the  stamp,  as  it  were,  are  quite  a  number  of  Italians  and  Slavs.  Pop. 
by  which  the  work  of  each  artist  was  known.  (1890)  4,096;  (1900)  5,i?3.  In  1910  the  popula- 
Many    of    the    modern    monograms    arc    copied  tion  was  7,5pB. 

from    mediaeval     examples.     Consult :     Brulliot,  Vbinon  Hazzasd, 

•Diet,  des  Monogrammes'   (1832-34);  Duplessis  Editor  '■Republican,*  Monongahela,  Pa. 

and    Bouchot,    'Dicl.    des    Marques    et    Mono-  Monoph'yaiteB.    thcwe    foUowers    of    the 

grammes    de    GraveursJ    (iSSfr-?) ;    Bouvenne,  heretical   opinion    in   the  early   Church,    which 

'Les    Monogrammes   Historiques'    {1870);   Fa-  ascribed  but  one  nature  to  Christ  in  contradis- 

gan,  'Callectors    Marks'  {1^3).  tjnction  to  the  orthodox  doctrine  that  he  was 

Honoliths.     See  Standing  Stokbs.  true  God  and  true  man.    The  Monophysites  were 

Monomet'ttUiBm,  the   principle   of  having  mainly     confined     lo     the     Eastern     Church, 

only  one  metallic  standard   in  the  coinage  of  a  a"d      obtamed      no      footing      in      the      V/esL 

country,  opposed  to  bimetallism.    See  Bimetal-  The    edict    called    Henoticon,    issued    by    the 

lism;  Coinage;  Curhency.  Emperor   Zeno  in  48a,  was  not  able  to  quiei 

M.»«n«    niA.nA'«a    -   l.t.   I-   uti.^ah^-  ^^    ''>"K    Btid    ofleu    bloody    contesta    incident 

one""  S™?tn£  «i;  M.dis«  S  S  t-  'hi-  ™iro„r.,,  „d  tt,  orthodox  chai^h,  b, 

„■'  .    ,  -  .    „  .  foimal  secession  on  the  part  of  the  Monophv- 

Monon^ela,    mo-non-g9-h§  la,    a    nver  sites.    This  separation   took  place  in  the  first 

which  has  Its   rise  in  the  northwMtern  part  of  half  of  the  6th   century.     Nor  did  they  remain 

West   Virginia,   and   flows   north   into   Pennsyl-  united  among  themselves.     In  519  controveraie* 

V,?"^'!.  *  J'   r""^*'   I'    ^l.  """?:■  "'*    -^^  ^■■ose    among     them     respecting     the     question 

Allegheny    and    forms    the    Ohio    River.     The  whether  the  body  of  Christ  is  corruptible  or  not. 

headwaters  of  the  Mononphela  are  m  the  AUe-  About  560  a  Monophysite,  Askusnages.  and  after 

ghany   Mountains   near   the   headwaters   of   the  him   PhHoponua.   a   noted   Alexandrian   philoso- 

I-otomae.      Ihe  two  head- streams  of  the  Monon-  pher  of  that  cetttury,  conceived  the  idea  of  styl- 

spbela   unite   near  Fairmont  in  Marion  Coun^,  ,„g  the  three  persons  of  the  Deity  three  Gods. 

W.  Va.,  and  from  the  pomt  of  junction  on  the  These  Tritheists  and  Ihdr  adherents,  even  in  the 

north  become  a  swiftly  flQwing  stream,  fumiahing  eyes    of    the     Monophysites,    were    the    rankest 

water-power    for   several    manufacturing   towns  heretics,  and  were  the  occasion  of  many  Mono- 

S?    i^it  -      ill^  '^^"'^  T  Yfnr  irregular:  physites  turning  Catholics.     In  Egypt,  Syria,  and 

the  ler«th  is  about  300  miles      It  has  been  made  Mesopotamia    the     Monophysite    congregations, 

navigable   about    106   miles   from   its   mouth    to  however,  remained  the  strongest,  had  patriarchs 

Morgantown    in  Monongalia  County,  W   Va.,  by  at  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  existing,  without  in- 

a  system  of  locks,  nine  in  number.     Other  locks  tcrruption,  by  the  side  of  the  imperial  orthodox 

above   Morgantown   are   being  constructed   and  patriarchs;   and   after   the   Syrian,   Jacob   Bara- 

govemment  plans  to  make  the  nver  navigable  d*us.  had,  about  570,  established  their  religious 

as  far  as  hairmont  are  being  put  into  execution  constitution,    formed   the    independent    churches 

(1903).     The  largest  tribuUry  is  the   Youghio-  of  the  Jacobites  and  Armenians,  which  separated 

gheny,   a  navigable  river,   which   has  its   source  from   the   Greeks  as   well   as   the  Romans,   and 

in   the   mountains   in  the   southwestern   part   of  have  for  that  reason  been  able  to  maintain  them- 

Garrett  County,  Md.,  and  enters  the  Mononga-  selves  since  the  7th  century,  even  under  the  do- 

hela  near  Pittsburg.     The  Cheat  River,  the  next  minion  of  the  Mohammedans.     Excepting  their 

largest  tributary,  is  3  stream  in  the  northeastern  peculiar  doctrine  of  one   nature  in   Christ,  they 

part  of  West  Virginia.    It  joins  the  Mononga-  coincide,  in  the  main  points  of  belief,  with  the 

hela  in  Pennsylvania,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  Greek  Church;  their  worship  also  resembles  the 

border.    The   river    flows   through    a    country  Greek  rather  than  the  Roman,  but  has.  from 

which  has  fertile  farm  lands  m  the  valley,  and  their  national  character  and  their  superstition, 

the  whole  section  is  rich  in  coal.  received  variations^  which  are  most  strikiiu;  in 

Monongshels   City,    city     in   Washington  'he  religious  constitution  of  the  Egyptian  Jaco- 

County,   Pa.;   on  the   Monongahela  River,  and  bites     (q.v.).      See    Jacobites    and    ArmeHtaH 

on  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Pittsburg  &  L.  E.  Church  under  Armenia. 

R.R.'s;  about  3a  miles  south  of  Pittsburg.    It  HoDopIeg'ia,  mon-6-ple'jI-a    (from   Greek 

is  in  a  coal  region,  in  which  the  chief  industries  fiiioi,    single  4-  'Xfyq,    a  stroKe),  a  paralysii 

are  coal  tnhiing  and  manufacturing.  '  It  was  set-'  limited  to  one  organ  or  part.    It  is  caused  by 


MONOPOLY  —  HOMOTHEI8K 


^"    f^vV"    "    '"*^'<^''    ^^^"""^    ^^^  Mon'othdui.       (Greek     ^»,.  only      on.; 

paisy  iq.vj.  ,^_   ^^^    ^^^^  ^jj^j  .^^  ^^  existence  o[   one 

Uonop'ofy  (Greek,  monofolia,  single  or  sole  only,  as  opposed  to  a  belief  in  many  gods,  poly- 
selling)  is  an  exclusive  right,  secured  to  one  or  iheism.  Even  in  polylheisms  there  is  generally 
more  persons,  to  carry  on  some  branch  of  tcade  some  chief  and  predominant  deity,  and  many 
or  manufacture,  in  contradistinction  to  a  free-  investigators  believe  that  the  belief  in  a  divine 
dom  of  trade  or  manufacture  enjoyed  by  all  the  power  and  person  may  be  traced  through  three 
world.  The  most  frequent  monopolies  formerly  stages  of  development.  The  vague  impression 
granted  were  the  ri^ht  of  trading  to  certain  for-  which  savage  man  receives  from  witnessing  the 
eign  countries,  the  right  of  importing  or  export-  operations  of  nature  changes  into  a  conviction 
ing  Certain  articles,  and  that  of  exercising  par-  that  there  is  some  superior  and  invisible  power 
ticular  arts  or  trades.  Such  exclusive  rights  overruling  all  things ;  to  the  agency  of  this 
were  very  common  in  Great  Britain  previous  to  power  he  attributes  the  suffering,  disease  and 
the  accession  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  were  death  which  he  meets  with  in  the  experience  of 
carried  to  an  oppressive  and  injurious  extent  life.  This  unanalyzed  power  is  dimly  conceived 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  griev-  of  by  him  as  one  and  all  pervading,  and  primi- 
ance  at  len^h  became  so  insupportable  that,  live  deism  of  this  kind  has  received  the  name  of 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  government,  Henotheism  (from  the  Greek  tit,  i>bt,  one), 
which  looked  upon  the  power  of  granting  mo-  It  is  only  when  fancy  and  imagination  begin  to 
nopolies  as  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  preroga-  operate,  and  the  clouds  of  superstition  to  darken, 
tive,  they  were  abolished  by  an  act  of  1624.  This  that  this  unified  power  is  differentiated,  and  each 
act  secured  the  freedom  of  industry  in  Great  manifestation  of  it,  in  the  sea,  the  sky,  the  soil, 
Britain ;  and  has  done  more,  perhaps,  to  excite  a  is  attributed  to  a  specific  agent.  The  compli- 
spirit  of  invention  and  industry,  and  to  accele-  cated  mythologies  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  high 
rate  the  progress  of  wealth,  than  any  other  in  the  developments  of  original  henotheism.  rather  than 
statute-book.  There  is  one  species  of  monopoly  proofs  of  degeneracy.  In  the  earliest  stage  of 
sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  all  countries  that  have  human  development  science  and  theology  are 
made  any  advances  in  the  arts,  namely,  the  ex-  one,  and  must  advance  together ;  they  can  only 
elusive  right  of  an  invention  or  improvement  for  advance  by  analysis,  which  reveals  the  differen- 
a  limited  number  of  years.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  tiation  of  species,  and  concomitant  complexities, 
of  property  created  l^  law  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hence  the  discovery  of  a  new  god  every  time 
inventor,  and  which  he  could  not  effectually  ac-  the  mind  has  been  concentrated  upon  a  single 
quire  or  secure  without  the  aid  of  the  law.  The  and  distinct  operation  or  phenomenon  of  nature, 
exclusive  right  of  an  author  to  the  publication  of  whether  it  be  the  rainbow,  the  storm  at  sea.  or 
his  own  work  is  hardly  a  monopoly,  but  rather  a  volcanic  eruption.  When  science  and  theology 
a  right  of  property,  resting  upon  the  same  prin-  are  once  divorced,  the  result  must  be  either  mon- 
ciple  as  the  right  to  lands  or  chattels.    The  law,  otheism  or  atheism. 

therefore,  by  giving  ati  author  the  exclusive  The  history  of  monotheism  may  be  thus  sum- 
right  to  the  publication  of  his  own  work  for  a  marized :  According  to  Professor  Max  Miiller 
limited  number  of  years  makes  no  grant ;  it  is  the  conviction  of  the  existence  of  one  God  was 
only  allowing  him  what  is  his  own  for  a  lim-  not  an  intuition,  but  the  result  of  a  gradual  edu- 
ited  time.  But  the  exclusive  right  to  the  use  of  cation.  It  is  held  by  snme  that  the  third  cliap- 
an  invention  or  improvement  is  a  monopoly,  ter  of  Genesis  embodies  the  doctrine  of  the  unity 
since  it  deprives  others,  for  that  period,  of  the  of  the  Godhead,  and  of  a  co-equal  and  co-etemal 
chance  of  the  advantage  of  making  the  same  im-  Trinity.  In  the  earlier  Vedic  writings,  which 
provement,  discovery,  or  invention  themselves,  exhibit  the  most  primitive  workings  of  the 
Capitalists,  either  single  or  combined,  may  pro-  human  mind  of  which  we  have  any  record,  we 
duce  commodities  so  much  better  and  cheaper  find  that  a  consciousness  of  their  own  existence 
than  others  can  do  as  practically  to  command  the  led  men  to  endow  every  created  object  with  life. 
entire  sale,  and  are  in  popular  language  called  The  natural  issue  of  such  a  condition  of  thought 
monopolists.  But  having  no  legal  rights  or  ad-  was  either  polytheism  or  fetishism,  that  is,  either 
vantages  that  are  not  open  to  all,  they  are  not  a  plurality  of  deities  with  human  forms  and  pas- 
in  the  legal  sense  in  possession  of  a  monopoly,  sions,  or  an  abject  terror  of  inanimate  ofejects. 
In  the  oldest  sense  of  the  term  they  are  monopo-  But  anthropomorphous  polytheism  did  not  deter- 
lists ;  but  since  the  term  is  now  used  in  an  un-  mine  the  convictions  of  the  highest  thinkers 
favorable  sense,  its  discontinuance  as  applicable  under  the  system,  such  as  Buddha,  Confucius, 
to  these  is  only  just.  It  may  be  assumed  as  an  Socrates,  Plato,  etc.  The  writings  of  Confu- 
cconomical  axiom  that  every  interference  with  cius,  Buddha,  Plato  and  even  Hesiod  and  Sopho- 
absolute  freedom  in  acts  of  exchange  can  be  cles  prove  that  the  religious  convictions  of  a 
defended  only  on  the  highest  grounds  of  public  people  are  not  to  be  measured  or  tested  by  the 
poMey.  Any  advantage  given  to  a  particular  in-  gross  details  and  elaborate  observuices  of  a 
lerest  is  not  only  a  wrong  to  the  general  public,  mythological  system.  The  Jewish  prophets  had 
bat  will  in  time  bring  a  just  retribution  to  the  a  firm  persuasion  of  one  God,  the  Father  and 
favored  class.  Judge  of  all ;  but  they  are  continually  upbraiding 

In  the  United  States  the  only  monopolies  that  the  people  for  lapsing  into  polytheism.    After  the 

the  laws  and  the  individual  States  look  on  with  Babylonish  captivity  the  people  became  fixed  in 

favor  consist  of  the  post-office,  which  is  a  gov-  their  belief;  and  now  the  Jews  and  Mohamme- 

erament  monopoly,  and  the  rights  granted  to  in-  dang  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  tmrtj-  with 

dividuaU  under  the  patent  and  copyright  Taws,  as  great  rigor  and  tenacity  as  modem  Christians. 

Monopolies    commonly    known    as    trusts    are  They  will  not  countenance  even  the  Trinitarian 

looked  on  with  odium,  and  various  States  have  conception  of  Deity,  aHhougfi  this  is  as  purelv 


HOHOTBELITES,— UONSOB 

roonothtistic  as  their  own  anthropomorphic  no-  monovalent  aubalance.    The  word  is  used  when 

tions  of  the   Supreme  Being.     The  monotheism  it  is  necesuryto  distinauisb  two  or  more  states 

of  the  Hebrews  came  to  Europe  as  a  systema-  of  oxidalion  of  the  same  substance.     Thus  CO 

tiied  doclriiie,  just  when  Greek  philosophy  had  is  called  "carbon  monoxid,"  in  distinction  to  COi, 

succeeded  in  sweeping  away  ihe  last  vestige  of  which  is  called  'carbon  dioxid."    Similarly  Na,0 

Solytheism  among  the  dviliied  peoples  of  the  is  "sodium  monoxid/  while  NaiOj  is  "sodium 

fediterranean   basin.     It   came   with   Che  added  dioxid."    See  Oxide. 

enthusiasm   of    Christianity   and   conijuered   the  Monro,  mijn-ro'   AlMtander.  Scottish  anat- 

world.    See  God,  Trinity  omist-  ],.  London  i  Sept.  1697;  d.  Edinburgh, 

_  Consult:  Reran    <Histoire  gen^rale  et  Sj'S-  i^  j^^y  j^.     He  studied  at  Edinburgh,  after- 

teme  compart  des  Ungues  Semitiques'   <i8s8) ;  „ard    in    London    under    Cheselden,    and    still 

Max    Muller,    'Chii>s_  from    a   German    Work-  f„„her  both  in  Paris  and  Leyden.  at  the  former 

shop';    Goud,    'Ongm    of    Religious    Belief> ;  u„der  Bouquet,  and  at  the  latter  under  Boer- 

Ha^nback,  'History  of  Doctrines';  and  Siddon,  h^ave.     On  his  return  to  Edinburgh  in   17I9  he 

Uivmily  of  ChrisL  ^^^  made  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery 
Honoth'elites  (Greek,  monotkeletai,  from  to  the  surgeon's  company ;  in  1720,  the  first  uni- 
montw,  and  (Aeis,, I  will),  a  sect  of  heretics  who  veraity  professor  of  anatomy,  though  not  in- 
maintained  that  though  Christ  had  two  natures  ducted  till  1725.  He  attended  the  wounded  on 
co-existing  distinctly  in  the  unity  of  the  person,  tlie  field  at  Prestonpans  (21  Sept,  1745),  and  was 
yet  these  natures  possessed  or  acted  by  but  a  an  accurate  observer,  having  studied  the  effect 
single  will  —  the  divine,  which  so  predominated  of  the  presence  of  solid  bodies  in  the  vermi- 
over  or  absorbed  the  human  as  to  deprive  it  form  appendix,  and  otherwise  anticipated  later 
of  all  action  or  efficiency.  They  have  been  re-  views.  He  resigned  his  professorship  in  1764. 
garded  as  an  offshoot  of  the  Monophysites,  His  principal  work  is  'Osteology,  a  Treatise  on 
though  they  themselves  denied  all  connection  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Bones'  {1726), 
with   them.      The   doctrine   originated   with   the  once  a  popular  text-book. 

Emperor  Heraclius,  who  in  630,  by  adopting  a  Monro,   Alexander,   known   as    Secundus; 

middle     course,     attempted     to      reconcile     the  Scottish     anatomist:     b.     Edinburgh     so     May 

Monophysites  10  the  orthodox  church,      rhe  at-  ,^33;     <,.    there    2     Oct.     1817.     He    was     son 

tempt    was    for    a    time    successful.     Heraclius  of  Alexander  Monro  (1657-176?)    (q.v.)-    Edu- 

consulted  Sergius  I.,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  g^ted  at  Edinburgh  University  (M.D.  1755),  he 

on  .the  new   dogma,   and  he   not  only  approved  ^x^o  studied  on  the  Continent,  and  in  Ijl^-JsoS 

of  11,  but  became   1^  most  acUve   propagandist  i^tured  at  Edinburgh.    In  1783  he  descriSed  the 

At  his   instance,  and  maudy   m  consequence   of  communication  between  the  lateral  ventricles  of 

his  representations,  Pope  Ho  norms  I.  addressed  jje    brain,   known    as    the    foramen   of   Monro, 

two  letters  10  Sergius,  which  according  to  some  He  published    'Three   Treatises  on  the   Brain, 

mterpreters   would  seem  to   favor   Monothehsm.  the  Eye.  and  the  Ear'   (1797)  and  Other  medical 

The    successors    of    Hononns    condemned    Ihe  works                                 ■•  ■ " ' 

Monotheliles,  and  Martin  I.,  in  640,  issued  a  bull  ,.               ai          j          1                        ^      - 

analhematizine  them      For  this  he  was  sent  oris  Monro,     Alexander,     known     as     Tertins, 

oner  to  the  Chersonesus  by  the  Emperor  Con-  ^^fl'l'fJ T?T' ^  ^'   ^'S^k'^IU  """'■.  I^i! 

stans,    who    protected    the    Monothdites.    The  ?«.„      ■5''*^''^'"*;. ™'"'    Edinburgh,    10    March 

sixth  ecumenical  council,  that  of  Constantinople  ',^5^,   }^?^,'"T   *^^   "a"    °L '^'^!!*;!^"./J?"'° 

(fiRoV  condemned  this  heresy,  and  with  this  Uie  i^iS^?).   (q>.).     He  obtained  his  M.D.  at 

:ontroversies   on   the   incarnation   became  ""'"burgh  in  1797,  was  appointed  conjomt  pro- 


the  disptites  between  the  Iconoclasts  and  their 

opponents.  Crural  Hernia'    (1803).  and  other  publications, 

Monotrem  ata,  an  order  of  mammals  be-  of  no  permanent  value. 

longing  to  the  subclass  Protothesia  (q.v.)  and  m„„_„.     u—.^.^     ._.     ■              .1.         .. 

repFes^ed  by  the  duckbill   (q.y.)   of  Australia  rhiJ?^  ?n'    ^"?**'  Q^""*?^""     ^""^^T  .^a 

and    Tasmania,    and    the   spiny   ant-eaters    (see  f^T^' V  ^  ,  ;'■       *     ^     She  was  graduated 

dedicatory  ceremonies  at  the  World  s  Columbian 


:   the    obliteration    of    the    : 


of  the  .kull,  th=  possession  of  .  termin.]  e«„ri    ¥,„„  S,  1„  S     k,  i  .      irllr'tTt" 
(=.0.0  i„,o  which  h.,h  ,he  digestive  .„c.  .nd    ^TSS'^JS'  ,ft^'!''^±"^t,i:Z'iZ 


the  urogenital  organs  empty;  the  possession  of 
a  well  developed  coracoid  bone;  and  the  fact  that 


and  Other  Poems'   (1892)  ;  'John  Wilbom  Root 
•    (i8g6);   etc. 


they  do   not,   like   other   mammals,   bring  forth  Monroe,  James,    fifth      President      of     the 

living  young,  but  lay  eggs.     After  the  eggs  are  United  Slates :  b.  in  Westmoreland  County,  Va., 

laid  they  are  transferred  to  a  temporary  pouch  ^  April  1758;  d.   New   York  4  July   1831.     He 

beneath    the    abdomen,    where   they   hatch   and  was  descended  from   a  Scottish  cavalier  family. 

the  young  are  nourished  by  the  mammary  glands,  studied  for  a  short  time  at  the.  College  of  Wil- 

««.,_'.*«_.       c.  r-»..«n^.....  u.^^.u.  'iani  and  Mary,  which  he  left  on  the  outbreak  of 

Monotype.     See  Composing  MachiMs.  ^^  RevolutioJiry  War  to  enlist  in  the  Con.i- 

Monoxid,  in  chemistry,  a  compound  con-  nental   army,  and   in   17?^  became   lieiileoant  in 

sisting  of  one  atom  of  oxygen  united  to  one  atom  a   Virginia   regiment.      He   served    in   the   cani- 

of  another   divalent   substance,  or  of  one  atom  paign  on  the  Hudson,  taking  part  in  the  battles 

o£  oxygen   united   to  two  atoms  of  some  other  of  Harlem  Heights  and  White  Plains.     Accom- 
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MONROE 

panying  Washington  in  his  retreat  through  New  <»ce  owre  the  cause  ot  controversy  and  involved 

Jers^,  he  distinguished  hiniself  at  the  battle  of  in  a  misunderstanding,  happily  only  temporary, 

Trenton,  where  he  was  wounded.    As  major  on  with    JefTersan.     In    1810    Monroe    was   again 

the  staff  of  Lord  Stirling  (William  Alexander)  elected  to  the  Virginia  legislature,  and  in  the 

he  served  in  the  campaigns  of   l?77-8,  winning  following  year  became  a  second  time  governor, 

credit   in   the   battles   of   Brandywine,    German'  but  was  soon  after  appointed  secretary  of  State 

town,  and  Monmouth.     Having  lost  his  rank  in  by   President   Madison.      In   this   ofRce   he  con- 

the  line  by  becoming  a  staff -officer,  and  failing  tinned  until  his  election  to  the  presidency,  dur- 

in  an  attempt  to  raise  a  regiment  which  was  '  ing  part  of  the  time  acting  also  as  secretary  of 

autiiorized   by   the    legislature   of   Virginia,   he  war.    He  served  with  energy  and  success  in  both 

withdrew  from  the  military  service,  made  the  ac-  departments,  especially  during  the  military  oper- 

quaintance  of  Jefferson,  and  with  him  studied  ations  of  1814-15. 

law,  the  two  forming  a  Jife-long  intimacy,  Dur-  In  1816  Monroe  was  elected  President  as  the 
ing  the  subsequent  invasions  oiVlrginia  he  took  randidate  of  the  Republican  (previously  Deino- 
an  active  part  in  organizing  the  militia  for  de-  cratic- Republican)  party,  receiving  183  votes  in 
fense.  In  1782  he  was  elected  to  the  Virginia  the  electoral  college  against  34  for  Rufus  King, 
legislature,  and  was  also  appointed  a  member  of  candidate  of  the  Federalists.  Soon  after  his 
the  Executive  Council.  In  the  Congress  of  the  inauguration  he  made  an  extended  personal  in- 
Con  federal  ion,  where  he  served  from  1783  to  spection  of  military  posts  and  resources,  acquir- 
1786,  he  advocated  extension  of  the  powers  of  ing  much  knowledge  of  the  condition  and  needs  - 
that  body,  and  the  favorable  action  upon  his  mo-  of  the  country,  winning  great  popularity,  and 
tion  to  this  end  was  a  distinct  step  toward  the  by  his  bearing  and  addresses  doing  much  to  pre- 
formation of  the  Federal  Constitution  to  super-  pare  the  public  mind  for  that  'era  of  good  fee!- 
sede  the  inadequate  Articles  of  Confederation,  mg**  which  made  his  administration  memorable. 
On  the  important  questions  of  the  time  —  trade  and  during  which,  in  the  general  prosperity, 
between  the  States,  public  lands,  navigation  of  political  rancor  was  almost  stilled.  When  four 
the  Mississippi,  etc — he  acquired  authoritative  years  afterward  Monroe  was  re-elected  he  re- 
information  which  gave  him  great  influence  in  ceived  all  but  one  of  the  electoral  votes,  party 
the  deliberations  of  Congress.  Retiring  from  divisions  having  largely  disappeared.  The 
that  body  in  1786,  he  vras  again  elected  to  the  President  had  also  established  himself  in  popu- 
legislature  of  Virginia,  and  in  1788  was  chosen  lar  favor,  especially  by  the  acquisition  of  Flor- 
a  member  of  the  State  convention  called  to  act  ida  from  Spain  in  1819,  a  sequel  of  the  Seminole 
upon  the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  war. 

which  he  joined  with  Patrick  Henry  and  others  While  the  eight  years  of  his  administration 
in  opposing,  objecting  to  the  centraliiing  fea-  were  not  marked  by  stirring  events,  they 
tures  of  that  instrument.  In  1790  Monroe  was  showed  important  results  in  seaboard  defense, 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  where  he  strengthening  of  the  army  and  navy,  develop- 
aerved  until  1794,  acting  with  the  Anti-Federal-  meat  of  the  country's  resources,  internal  im- 
ists  in  earnest  opposition  to  Washington's  ad-  provements,  protection  of  commerce,  and  in- 
ministration.  Notwithstanding  this  attitude,  in  creased  efficiency  of  the  public  service.  During 
1794  he  was  appointed  minister  to  France,  to  this  period  five  States  were  admitted  to  the 
succeed  Gouvemeur  Morris,  and  on  his  arrival  Union  —  Mississippi  C1817),  Illinois  (1818), 
there  was  enthusiastically  welcomed,  being  re-  Alabama  (1819),  Maine  (1820),  and  Missouri 
ceived  with  much  fervor  in  the  Convention.  As  {1821).  To  the  earlier  apprehension  of  trouble 
his  sentiments  toward  France  at  the  time  were  through  jealousy  between  the  lai^er  and  the 
far  more  cordial  than  those  of  his  government,  smaller  States  had  succeeded  the  graver  prob- 
he  allowed  himself  expressions  before  the  Con-  fems  presented  by  the  question  of  slavery, 
vention  which  met  with  strong  disapproval  from  through  which  the  "era  of  good  feeling*  was  to 
the  administration,  and  his  conduct  in  other  give  way  to  new  strife  of  parties  and  sectional 
matters  not  commending  itself  to  the  American  dissensions.  The  first  great  encounter  in  this 
government,  in  1796  he  was  recalled.  This  ac-  conflict  ended  in  the  Missouri  Compromise 
tion  led  to  much  controversy  after  his  return,  (qv.),  one  of  the  chief  political  incidents  of 
npon  which  he  published  a  defense  that  still  Monroe's  administration.  Vet  when  in  1824 
further  strained  his  relations  with  the  adminis-  Lafayette  visited  the  United  States  he  found 
tration.  here  a  people  apparently  enjoying  every  pros- 
After  a  season  of  retirement  Monroe,  in  pect  of  continued  peaceful  development,  for  it 
1799.  was  elected  governor  of  Virginia  and  was  believed  that  the  compromise  had  finally 
served  three  years,  and  in  1803  President  Jef-  settled  the  slavery  question.  But  perhaps  the 
ferson  sent  him  as  special  envoy  to  France,  to  most  important  result  of  Monroe's  adraintstra- 
act  with  Robert  R.  Livingston,  the  resident  min-  tion  is  that  which  followed  from  its  expression 
ister,  in  completing  the  negotiations  which  re-  of  sympathy  for  South  American  republics,  the 
suited  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase  (q.v.).  In  promulgation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  (q.v,), 
1803  Monroe  was  also  sent  as  minister  to  Eng-  His  second  term  having  ended,  Monroe  re- 
land;  and  pending  negotiations  there  concern-  tired  to  private  life  in  1825,  and  returned  lo  his 
the  rights  of  neutrals  and  the  impressment  residence  in  Loudoun  County,  Va.,  but  he  sub- 
..eamen,  he  was  ordered  to  Spain  to  adjust  sequently  served  as  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
_  question  of  the  Louisiana  boundary.  Failing  performed  his  last  pnblic  service  as  a  member  of 
in  thb,  as  he  had  previously  failed  m  negotia-  the  Virginia  Constitutional  Convention,  which 
tions  with  Spain  for  the  purchase  of  the  Flori-  met  in  1839,  and  over  which  he  presided  nntil 
das,  in  1806  he  was  recalled  to  England,  where  ill  health  compelled  him  to  resign  his  member- 
a  treaty  was  concluded  which  proved  unsatis-  ship.  He  removed  to  New  York  a  sitort  time 
factory  to  the  President,  who  declined  to  lay  it  before  his  death.  From  that  city,  in  1858,  his 
•      "                 •             ■  ■                 ...       : —1 —  .-  n:-i J  ir.    — d  there 
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before  the  Senate,  and  upon  his  return  to  the    remains  were  taken  to  Richmond,  Va.,  and  there 
United   States  in   1807  Monroe   found  himself    re-interred  with  elaborate  and  befitting  ceremony. 


HOHROE  — MONROE  DOCTRINE 

Consult:    Gilman's  biography  in  the  'AoMrian  of  M&disoii.     It  is  situated  in  an  agricullur*! 

Statesman'    series    (ifSs;   id   ed.    i8q8)<   with  and  stocV-raiaing  region,  but  its  manufactuiea 

bibliography  of  Monroe  and  of  the  Monroe  Doc-  are  quite  important.    In  j8so  it  was  incorporated 

irine;   Monroe's    'Writings,'    edited  by    S.   M.  as  a  village,  and  chartered  aa  a  city  in  i88^.  The 

Hamilton    (1898 — );    and   the   calendar    of   his  chief  manufactures  are  creamery  products,  con- 

'Corrcspondeme'  in  BuJleLin  No.  2,  1893,  of  the  densed   milk,   machine-shop   products,    wagons, 

Bureau  of  Rolls  and  Library,  State  Department,  carriages,  lumber,  and  foundry  products.     The 

Monroe  La.,  city,  pariah-seat  of  OuachiU  trade  is  principally  in  the  manufactures  oi  the 

Parish;  on  Washita  River,  and  on  the  Missouri  ;'»?-   *»"»   f^^^^V^   products   and    live-slock. 

P..  and  the  Vicksburg,  S.  &  P.  R.R.'s;  about  \}^  good  .schooU  and  a  .inc  public  hbraty 

155  milfs  north  by  west  of  Baton  Rouge  and  *>"<*,   contamB    about    5.000    vuiun^cs.    Pop. 

55  miles  east  of  Shreveport.    It  has  steamer  con-  ('^lo)  4^ia 

nections  with  a  number  of  towns  on  the  Washita  Honroe  Doctrine.  The  term  Monroe  Dr  ^- 

River.     It  is  in  an  agricultural  section  in  which  trine  has  been  popularly  used  for  three  diflerent 

raising  cotton  and   lumbenng  are   the  chief  in-  principles  which  at  different  times  have  governed 

dustries.     There  are  cottonseed-oil  mills    cotton  (he   policy   of  Uie   United   States   toward   Latin 

compresses,     brick     yards,     lumber     mills,     and  America:  ihey  are  (l)  the  declaration  made  in 

wooden  ware  factories.     There  is  a  large  trade  ,3^3  by  President  Monroe;  (2)  various  theories 

m    cotton    and    lumber.      Pop.    (1890J     3,256;  of  our  relations  to  Lai  in- Am  erica,  which  the- 

(1900)  5,4z8;   (i(jio)   io.2og.  pries   by   several    presidents   and   secretaries   of 

Honroe,  Mich.,  city,  county-seat  of  Mon-  stale  from   1845  to  1885  have  been  set  forth  as 

roe   County;   on   the   Raisin   River,   and   on   the  forms  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine;   (3)  the  general 

Michigan  5.,  the  Pere  M.,  the  Michigan  C.,  and  doctrine  that   the  United   States  has  a  *para- 

the  Lake  S.  R.R.'s;  about  40  miles  southwest  of  mount  interest"  in  American  a&airs,  a  doctrine 

Detroit  and  85  miles  southeast  of  Lansing,  the  rapidly  developed  since  189a. 

capital  of  the  Slate,  I.    The  original  Monroe  Doctrine  grew  out 

It  was  settled  ir  1784  by  people  from  Canada,  of  the  political  conditions   of  America   in  the 

and  was  first  called  Frenchtown.     In  1815  the  first  quarter  of  the  igtfa  century.    In  1823,  by  a 

name  was  changed  to  Monroe  in  honor  of  James  series    of    revolutions,    Spain    had    lost   all   her 

Monroe    (q.v.).     It  was  chartered  as  a   city  in  American   possessions   except   Cuba,   and   Porto 

1836.    Here  took  place  22-23  Jan.  1813  the  'Bat-  Rico;  Portugal  had  lost  Brazil ;  France  had  lost 

tie  of  Raisin  River."*     The  American   losses   in  the  Island  of  Haiti;  so  that  England,  the  United 

the  battle  were  337  killed,  537  captured;  and  the  States,   and   Russia    were   the  only   world  pow- 

British  losses  were  24  killed  and  158  wounded,  ers  which  had  large  territories  and  the  hope  of 

Only  33  of  the  Americans  escaped.     A  number  development    in    the   new    world.      Toward   the 

of  tht   American   wounded  and   prisoners   were  dozen   so-called   slates   formed  out  of  the  ruins 

left  here  by  the  British,  in  charge  of  a  few  sol-  of   the    Spanish    and    Portuguese    empires,   the 

diers.    'The  Indians  attacked  and  massacred  all  United  States  felt  a  natural  and  lively  sympathy, 

of  them.    The  battle  cry  used  later  in  the  War  first  because  most  of  them  were  in   form  re- 

of    1812    and    afterward    when    disputes    arose  publics,  and  were  expected  to  follow  the  United 

with    the   British,    was.   "Remember    the    Kiver  States  in  maintaining  popular  governments ;  sec- 

Raisin.'  ondly    because    the    trade    of    those    countries. 

The  city  is  in  a  fertile  agricultural  region  which  had  been  as  far  as  possible  reserved  by 
and  a  trade  centre  for  a  large  section  of  the  Spain,  was  now  open  to  the  world,  and  was 
southeastern  part  of  the  State.  Its  principal  valued  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
manufactures  are  flour,  lumber,  paper,  pamt,  Europe,  in  the  meantime,  after  the  fall  of 
brick,  agricuhural  implements,  stoves, ,  furnace  Napoleon,  went  into  the  hands  of  a  great  politi- 
products,  furniture,  and  canned  goods.  The  cal  alliance  formed  by  Austria,  Russia,  Ptussia, 
nurseries  nearby  and  the  fisheries  give  employ-  and  France,  nnd  cemented  by  a  treaty  called 
ment  to  a  number  of  people.  The  chief  build-  'The  Holy  Alliance"  (1815);  this  was  in  effect 
ings  are  the  court-house,  opera  house,  armory,  a  system  of  mutual  political  insurance,  under 
and  two  orphan  asylums,  a  home  for  the  aged,  which,  in  one  of  revolution  anywhere  in  Eu- 
Saint  Maiy's  Academy,  a  public  library,  and  a  rope,  the  forces  of  the  allied  powers  could  be 
convent.  It  has  the  mother  house  of  the  Sisters  used  to  put  it  down,  A  revolution  in  Spain  in 
of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,  a  teaching  1820  called  for  the  intervention  thus  arranged 
order  of  Sisters  who  have  schools  in  various  m  advance,  and  in  1823  a  French  army  over- 
parts  of  the  country,  and  whose  pupils  number  whelmed  Spam  and  again  placed  in  power  the 
about  10,000.  In  connectio  with  the  convent  sordid  tyrannv  r.*  the  iiourhons, 
and  academy  are  a  large  library  and  a  fine  3iu-  So  far,  the  United  States  was  not  directly  in- 
sciun.    Pop.  {igio)  6,893.  volved;  but  in  1823  the  Spanish  Bourbons  asked 

Monroe,   N.  C.  city,  coanty^seat  of  Union  '*'«  aid  of  the  Holy  Alliance  to  restore  their 

County;    on   the    Seaboard   Air   Line   railroad;  authority   in   America;    and    the    United    States 

about    120  miles,    in   direct   line,  southwest  of  J"stly  beared  that  France  would  undertake  this 

Raleigh,     it  is  in  a  cotton  growing  region,  and  commission,    and    would    receive    Cuba    as    the 

nearby   are   gold   mines.      The    chief   Industrial  P"^f  P*  '''«  service,  thereby  securing  a  new  foot- 

eptablishmcnts  are  cotton  miUs.  cotton  gins,  ium-  r"'^. "  Amenca,  and  a  rich  island  altnost  over- 

ber  mills,  and  iron  works.    The  trade  is  priuci-  'w'^'VK  *«  American  coast.    Just  at  this  time  a 

baoco.    Pop.  <i9io)  4fiS2.  ^^j  ^^^  ^  ,j^^  ^j_.^  ^j  ^^^  ^^j^^^  ^,. 

Monroe^  Wis.,  erty,  county-seat  of  Green  most  to  San  Francisco,  biat  also  the  right  to 

Ccunt_y;  on  the  Chicago,  M.  &  St,  P.  and  the  keep  the  vessels  of  other  powers  out  of  the 

llhnois  C,  R:R.  a ;  about  40  miles  south  by  west  north  Pacific  Ocean  (Ukase  of  4  Sepl,  i8ai). 
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UONROE  DOCTRINE 

The  leading  mind  in  the  cabinet  of  Monroe  all    her    nMghtiors.      Porthennore    Hit    United 

Iras  not  the  president,  but  John  Quincy  Adams,  States  assumed  new  importance  in  Amerioi  by 

secretary  of  state,  who  saw  the  great  si^ifi'  the  atinexatioti  of  East  Florida  in  1819;  by  the 

cance,  both   of   intervention   In  the  estabhshed  successful  assertion  of  claims  to  Oregon  from 

Latin- American    states,    and    also   of    European  1805;  by  the  annexation  of  Texas  in  1845;  and 

claims   to  wild   territory  in  America.     England  by  enormous  growth  of  population  and  power. 

was   also   interested   in   unrestricted   trade   with  In  the  Mexican  War,  in  1846,  the  Unitei:'  States 

the    Spanish- American    countries,    and    in    1823  abandoned    any    right   to    stand    as    the    special 

George    Canning    four    times    proposed    to    the  champion  or  defender  of  the  integrity  of  Lalln- 

United  States  to  join  England  in  a  declaration  American    stales,    Tor    we    invaded    and    seizL- 

against   intervention,   and    Monroe   was  inclined  Mexica"  territory. 

to  accept  the  proposal.  After  long  cabinet  dis-  To  meet  these  new  conditions  President  Polk 
cussion,  Adams  convinced  the  President  that  it  and  other  president;;  and  secretaries  c .'  state 
would  be  better  to  make  an  independent  declata-  after  him,  laid  down  pri.iciples  which  they  held 
tion.  Adams'  papers  show  that  he  not  only  sug-  to  bi  a  reiteration  of  the  Monro-  Doctrine.  The 
gested  but  formulated  most  of  the  important  annexation  of  California  raised  a  new  qnea- 
presidential  message  of  a  Dec.  1823,  several  pas-  tion  of  American  policy,  by  calling  attention  to 
sages  in  which,  construed  together,  constitute  the  need  of  a  line  of  transit  shorter  than  tlie 
the  original  and  genuine  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  14,000  mile  voyage  around  the  Horn.  In  tor- 
message  includes  substantially  the  following  mal  terms  President  Polk  several  times  quoted 
principles:  (i)  Isolation;  there  are  two  spheres  phrases  of  Monroe's  doctrine,  and  attempted  to 
of  world  influence,  separated  by  a  meridian  show  that  a  policy  of  aggression  on  our  ncigb- 
drawn  through  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  two  political  bors  was  a  duty  prescribed  by  that  doctrine.  (In- 
world  entities,  with  different  sets  of  interests ;  augural  Address,  4  March  1845 ;  message,  a  Dec. 
"    '     ■     ;  the  United  States  takes  no  part  in  1845.)  In  a  special  message  (29  April  1848)  he 


(2)  Colonization :  'the  American  continents,  by  (o  take  over  territory  which  otherwise  might  go 

the  free  and  independent  condition  which  they  to    European    powers.     More   significant   than 

have  assumed  and  maintain,  are  henceforth  not  these  appeals  to   Monroe  was   th-^  treaty  of  13 

to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future  cokiniza-  Dec.  '1046    (ratified   10  June  1848^  with  New 

tion  by  any   European  powers."     This   was   di-  Granada     (now    Colombia),    under    which    the 

rected  against   Russia,  and  specifically  excepts  United  States  received  the  right  to  use,  and  to 

"the  existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of  any  Eu-  maintain    order   on,   any   transit    lin?   t^   water 

Topean  power.*     (3)  Intervention;  the  message  or  land  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panamr..  Another 

asstmies  that  the  Latin-American  states  are  per-  evidence  of  interest  in  the  rest  of  America  was 

manentty  independent,  and  capable  of  conduct-  the   Clayton-Bulwer    treaty   with   England    {19 

ing  civilized  governments;  and   explicitly  and  April  1850),  by  which  the  United  States  apeed 

strongly  protests  against  "any  interposition  for  to  share  with  Great  Britain  the  responsibility  of 

the  purpose  of  oppressing  them,  or  controlling  eftferanteeing  any  Isthmus  communication,  and 

m  any  other  manner  their  destiny,  by  any  Euro-  secured  from  Great  Britain  a  pledge  not  to  exef- 

pean  power.*   (4)  'Political  system :  it  would  be  cise  any   exclusive   control   over   the   NicsngiU 

hostile  and   dangerous  to  the   United   Stales   if  route.     These  two   ideas   of  a   special   guaranty 

.    "the  allied  powers  should  extend  their  political  and  of  a  joint  guaranty  were  clearly  not  covered 

system  to  any  portion  of  either  continent,'  This  by,  nor  contemplated  by,  Monroe's  message  of 

clause  plainly  refers  to  the  mutual   assistance  1823. 

given  by  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance,     (s)  A    few  years  later,  however,   precisely   the 

Joint  Quinrv  Adams  undoubtedly  desired  that  caSe  which  was  in   Monroe's   mind  arose.     In 

the    United    States   should    exercise    a   political  1861   France  sent  an   armed  force   into  Mexict^ 

leadership  over  the  other  American   states,  but  ostensibly  to   enforce   claims,   really,  as  it   soon 

such  a  principle  is  not  embodied  in  the  message,  proved,    to    found    a    French    dependency    in 

The  origiDal  Monroe  Doctrine  was  at  once  America,  at  a  time  when  the  United  Stat^^  was 

effective.     Canning  waa   so  much  interested   ill  completely    occupied    in    civil     war.     Secretary 

the   result  that  he   claimed   it   for  himself   and  Seward  in  his  despatches  several  times  referred 

said    (21    Dec    i8a6) :    I   looked  another  way  to  the  "tradition*  of  the  United  States,  to  the 

.     I  songht  for  compensation  in  another  objection  to  "foreign  occupation,*  and  to  'at- 

hemisphere.     ...     I    called   the   new    world  tempts  to  control*  the  destinies  of  republics  in 

into  existtnce  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  old.*  America;  but  though  he  undoubtedly  had  Mon- 

In  reality  the  United  States  had  struck  out  a  roe's  message  in  mind,  he  never  mentioned  It, 

policy    for   itself.      European   intervention   was  probably  because  he  thought  that  Seward  could 

abandoned ;     but    when    our    Latin- American  expound  as  good  a  doctrine  as  Monroe,    At  the 

neighbors  attempted  to  get  a  more  distinct  prom-  end  of  the  Civil  War  a  large  force  of  troops  was 

ise  of  military  protection,  in  the  Panama  Con-  directed  to  the  Mexican  frontier,  and  the  French 

gress  of  183^  the  United  States  took  the  ground  were  warned  by  Seward  that  the  time  had  come 

Urat  our  neighbors  ninst  protect  themselves,  in  to   leave   the    country ;    with   great    regret   they 

case  of  a  light  with  European  powers.  obeyed  the  warning.    An  increasing  sense  of  in- 

II.  The  second  phase  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  terest  in  Central  America  was  shown  by  Sew- 
began  about  1845,  because  a  new  set  of  condi-  ard's  attempts  to  secure  for  the  United  States 
tions  came  about  in  America.  In  1824  and  1825  a  foothold  for  our  control  of  an  Isthmus  canal. 
Russia  withdrew  all  her  claims  on  the  Pacific  Treaties  were  made  with  Honduras  (4  July 
coast  son'Ji  of  54°  41/;  Cuba  remained  safe  in  1864)  and  wifh  Nicaragua  (21  June  1867),  by 
the  hantk  of  Spain;  and  France  soon  ceased  to  which  the  United  States  was  to  have  large 
n  important  factor  in  American  affairs.  The  rights  of  control  over  any  canal  constructed 
5  of  [],,  United  States  increased  with  through  either  of  those  countries ;  and  a  treaty 
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with  Colombia  for  exclusive  rights  of  control  accepted  public  law  of  this  coumry.*  This  de- 
([4  Jan.  1860)  failed  in  the  Senate.  At  the  spalch  was  fortified  by  a  messagie  from  the  preai- 
same  time  Secretary  Seward  enlarged  the  ter-  dent  (17  Dec.  1895),  in  which  he  held  that 
ritory  of  the  United  S.tates  by  the  annexation  "since  in  international  councils  every  nation  is 
of  Alaska  (treaty  of  30  March  1867)  ;  bat  his  entitled  to  the  rights  belonging  to  it,  if  the  en- 
two  attempts  to  get  a  West  Indian  naval  station  forcement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  something 
to  flank  the  route  to  the  Isthmus  were  not  sue-  wc  may  justly  claim  it  has  its  place  in  the  code 
cessful ;  the  Danish  treaty  (of  24  Oct.  1867)  for  of  international  law,"  He  hinted  at  war  as  the 
the  cession  of  Saint  Thomas  and  Saint  John  penalty  if  Great  Britain  declined  to  heed  this 
was  rejected  by  the  Senate;  and  the  negotiations  remonstrance. 

with  San  Domingo  for  Samana  Bay  were  abor-  Mr.  Olney's  doctrine  was  certainly  not  the 
tive.  original  Monroe  Doctrine,  It  is  really  the  lay- 
When  General  Grant  came  to  the  presidency  in^  down  of  a  new  principle;  namel;y,  that  Great 
in  i86g  he  and  Secretary  Fish  revived  with  Britain,  whif:h  through  ita  possessions  in  Can- 
great  vigor  both  lines  of  the  previous  diplomacy,  ada  and  the  West  Indies  has  for  a  century  been 
If)  1870  he  negotiated  a  treaty  with  Colombia  to  an  important  American  power,  is  no  longer  to 
give  us  exclusive  control  over  a  Panama  canal;  exercise  influence  on  the  future  of  Central  and 
out  it  was  not  ratified.  Into  a  plan  for  the  an-  South  America.  That  lesson  Great  Britain  took 
nexation  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  Island  of  San  to  heart,  for  she  accepted  the  proposed  arbitra- 
Domingo  Grant  threw  himself  with  great  ear-  tion  (by  which  nearly  all  the  territory  in  dis- 
nestness,  appealing  in  several  special  messages  pute  was  assigned  to  Great  Britain)  ;  and  in  th? 
(31  May,  J3  June,  5  Dec  1870,  5  April  1871)  to  Spanish  war  of  1898  Great  Britain  waa  aoliciions 
Monroe's  doctrine;  and  Secretary  I^sh  (14  July  to  make  it  dear  that  she  would  not,  and  other 
1870)  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  the  United  £uro[>ean  powers  must  not,  interfere  with  the 
States  "occupy  of  necessity  a  prominent  position  American  policy  of  the  United  States.  As  the 
on  this  continent  .  .  .  which  entitles  tliem  result  of  that  war,  the  United  States  acquired  a 
to  a  leading  voice" ;  but  the  Senate  was  not  con-  West  Indian  station  in  Porto  Rico;  and  the 
vinced  either  that  the  interests  of  the  United  new  attitude  of  Great  Britain  led  to  the  first 
States  or  the  Monroe  Doctrine  required  such  an  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  of  S  Feb.  ifjoo,  by  wbidi 
annexation.  Great  Britain  agreed  to  give  up  the  joint  con- 
The  applicability  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  trol  over  Isthmus  transit,  which  was  provided 
the  canal  question  was  raised  again  in  1879  by  the  Clayton- Bui  we  r  treaty  of  185a  The  new 
when  it  was  announced  that  a  French  company  arrangement  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  Senate, 
had  acquired  a  concession  for  a  Panama  canal  and  hence  a  second  treaty  was  negotiated  (18 
and  stood  ready  to  build  it.  Secretary  Evarts  (8  Nov.  IQOi),  by  which  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty 
March  1880)  declared  roundly  that  the  United  was  declared  abrogated  and  the  United  Stales 
States  Hiad  a  paramount  interest"  in  an  Isthmus  was  left  free  to  control  any  Isthmus  canal,  and 
canal ;  and  President  Hayes  in  a  special  message  to  "neutralize"  it  in  her  own  way. 
(8  March  1880)  held  that  any  canal  roust  be  Germany  has  for  some  years  been  looking 
•virtually  a  part  of  our  coast  line,"  and  hence  eagerly  about  the  world  for  an  opporttmity  to 
a  matter  'of  paramount  concern  to  the  people  plant  colonies,  and  was  supposed  to  have  a  spe- 
of  the  United  States.*  A  few  years  later  Secre-  cial  interest  in  the  South  American  countnes. 
tary  Blaine  in  several  despatches  (7  May,  34  An  unofficial  and  unpublished  understanding 
June,  19  Nov.  1881),  and  Secretary  Frelinghuy-  was  reached,  however,  with  the  United  States, 
sen  (8  May  1882),  repeated  phrases  of  Monroe's  by  which  Germany  undertook  to  make  no  con- 
message,  as  governing  the  Isthmus  canal.  quests  or  settlements  in  South  America.  Hence. 
III.  The  bankruptcy  of  the  French  Panama  in  December  igoa,  the  United  States  oflered  no 
Canal  Company  in  1889  somewhat  relieved  the  objection,  and  made  no  appeal  to  the  Monroe 
pressure  for  the  control  of  the  canal  and  of  its  Doctrine,  over  an  occupation  and  bombardment 
West  Indian  approaches  ■  but  in  1895  the  Mon-  of  the  ports  of  Venezuela  by  German,  English, 
roe  Doctrine  was  appealed  to  in  a  novel  way,  and  Italian  warships;  the  grotmd  taken  ^  Presi- 
as  controlling  a  long-standing  boundarj-  contro-  dent  Roosevelt  was  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
versjr  between  Venezuela  and  the  neighboring  was  not  intended  to  protect  American  states 
British  colony  of  Guiana.  The  United  States  from  responsibility  for  their  own  defiance  of  the 
had  repeatedly  offered  its  good  offices,  and  su^-  principles  of  civilized  intercourse;  but  it  was 
gested  arbitration;  inasmuch  as  Great  Britain  understood  that  the  United  States  would  under 
took  no  heed,  Secretary  Olney  (20  July  1895)  no  circumstances  permit  the  occupation  of  in- 
protested  against  any  attempt  ci  a  European  terior  American  territOTT  even  for  a  short  time. 
power  to  extend  its  boundary  over  territory  A  tew  months  later  (23  Jan.  1903)  Secretary 
claimed  by  an  American  power,  because  (he  Hay  negotiated  a  treatj;  with  Colombia  for  the 
said)  the  Monroe  Doctrine  provided  "that  no  construction  and  exclusive  control  of  a  Panama 
European  power  or  combination  of  European  canal.  The  treaty  was  rejected  by  the  Cblom- 
powers  shall  forcibly  deprive  an  American  state  bian  government,  and  (3  Nov.  1903)  the  people 
of  the  right  and  power  of  self-government.*  of  Panama  revolted  and  set  up  a  new  republic. 
Beyond  an^  previous  enunciation  of  the  which  was  on  13  November  recognized  by  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  Mr.  Olney  made  the  state-  United  States.  The  leading  European  govern- 
ments that  "distance  and  3,000  miles  of  interven-  ments  at  once  followed  in  recognizing  the  new 
ing  ocean  make  any  permanent  political  union  power,  on  the  evident  principle  that  the  United 
between  an  European  and  an  American  state  States  was  the  only  great  power  which  had  re- 
unnatural  and  inexpedient";  and  that  'to-day  sponsibllity  for  the  relations  of  Latin-American 
the  United  States  is  practically  sovereign  on  states  with  each  other.  (See  Panama.) 
this  continent,  and  its  fiat  is  law  upon  the  sub-  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  so-called,  has  thus 
jecta  to  which  it  confines  its  interposition:*  all  passed  through  many  char^ges,  rannng  from  the 
these  doctrines  Mr,  Olney  believed  to  be  "the  negative  idea  of  Monroe  that  the  United  State* 
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:  was  aDowed  to  all  high 

^„   ....                               _           .  dignitaries  of  the  Church. 

Krted  the  right  of  the  United  Sutes  to  enlarge  Monwrn.    mfin'sdn,    Su    Edmund    Joho. 

at  the  e^se  of  pur  neighbors ;  and  Ownce  to  British  diplomat :  b.  cfiart  Lodge,  Kent.  6  Oct 

the  broader  dortnne  of  Olney  and  Hay  that  1834;  d.  20  Oct.  1909.    He  was  educated  at  Eton 

die  United  States  must  settle  the  intcnor  af-  ^^  Ualliol  College,  Oxford;  was  fellow  of  All 

fairs  of  America  without  interference  fton.    or  g^.^,     Oxford,  185^;  had  eiltered  diplomacy  in 

suggestions  from,  European  powers.     This  doc-  jg-g .  ^^^^   various   minor   posts    as   attachi  or 

trine  has  become  a  princip  e  of  AmeriMn  state  under-sccretary.  until  1876,  when  he  was  sent 

policy   which  IS  courteously  rea^nized  by  all  on  special  service  to  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro. 

<>*«■  great  powers.  He   was   minister   to   Uruguay    (1879),   to   Ar- 

BifclwjroMy.  -  Reddawy      <The     Monroe  t;„^    ^^^     Paraguay     (.884).    to     Denmark 

Doctnne'      C1S98);     Travis,     'Oayton-Bulwer  1,8&,).  to  Greece  "{(EBS)    and  after  acting  as 

TreatY>    (IQOO);  Roosevelt,   'American  Ideals'  arbitrator    of    the    Butterfield    claims    between 

(1897) ;     Httiderson,      'AmeriMn     Diplomatic  Denmark  and  the  United  States  in  1888.  min- 

Questions'     (1901);     Hart.     'Foundations     of  i^ter  to  Belgium   1892,  ambassador  to  Austria 

^ncan     Foreign     Pol ict>      (igoi);     Daaa,  1893,  and  later  to  the  French  Republic.    He  was 

'Wheatons  International  Law>    (1866,   H   6?-  matle  a  privy  councillor  in  1893. 

76).    The  best  sources  will  be  found  in  John  ■ 

Quincy   Adams,    'Memoirs*    (vi.    163,    177-179,  Monaoona,    mQn-sooaz .    in    meteorology, 

186-216);    Ford,   in   'American   Historical  Re-  are   certain    trade    wmtU    operative    from    the 

view'  (vii  676,  viiL  28)  ;  and  in  'Messages  and  ^°P^^  °*  Cancer  to  lat.  7    S..  and  from  the  coast 

Papers  of  the  Presidents.*  of  Afica  through  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Bay 

Albert  Bushnkll  Hart,  ^  ^"leal    to   Japan   and   the   Western    Pacific 

ProfeuoT  of  Hiitory,  Harvard  Univernty.  \}^'^  "^  ^^o  monsoons,  the  southwestern  and 
the  northeastern.    The  latter  prevails  from  Oc- 

Honrovla,  mun-ro'vl-^  Liberia,  the  capital  tober  to  April,  and  the  former  from  April  to 

of    the     republic,    a     commercial     and     se^>ort  October.     Monsoons  arc  caused  by  the  unequal 

town,  on  Cape  Mcsurado  near  the  mouth  of  the  healing  of  the  land  and  water  and  of  the  sev- 

St    Paul's   River.      It    was   named  after   James  cral  land  masses  themsejves  in  the  regions  which 

Monroe,  President  of  the  United  SUtes.     Pop.  they  affect.     Independently  of  their  great  use  in 

5/W-  bringing  rain  to  countries  which  otherwise  would 

HcmB,    mofts,     Belgium,     the     capital     of  <legenerate  iiito  deserts,  they  are  usefuHor  navi- 

Hainault,    on    the    Trouille.    38   miles    by    rail  Ration.    As  in  the  case  of  the  trade  winds,  nav- 

southwest  of  Brussels.     An  encircling  belt  of  'K?'""  "^n  T.J''^"  '''"'■  ^"^ISW  as  to  take 

promenades   occupies   the   site   of  the   fortified  advantage   of  the   monsoons    though   powerful 

ramparts   demolished   in    1B63.     The   Canal   de  ?^".'?'^'Pi.K^^,"?/'  =^*""=  ^^\^^"  °t  '"-"r'"! 

Condi  connects  Mons  with  the  Scheldt.     The  '"  the  teeth  of  the  monsoon    but  not  without 

church  of  St,  Waddru  (1450-1589)  is  a  master-  «""«  discomfort  to  those  on  board. 

piece    of  Gothic;    and   there   are   a   town   hall  Moiutera.     See  Tbraidlogy. 

(1458),  a  belfry  ((662)   275  *eet  high,  a  good  Mon'rtnmce    (Utin,  montlrare,  to  show), 

hbrary,  etc.    The  manufactures  mclude  woolen  called    also    oitetuarinm   or    expositorittm,   the 

and  cotton  goods,  cutlery,  hardware,  and  sugar;  sacred   vessel  in  which,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 

while  in  the  vicinity  is  the  extensive  coal  field  Church,  the  host  is  shown  to  the  people,  through 


nanh  by  Charlemagne  rn  804-     France,  Spain,  from   the    institution    of    Corpus    Christi    Day 

and  Austria  often  contended  for  its  posiessioo.  (1264)   by  Pope  Urban  IV.     It  was  not  unril 

Pop.  about  28.000.  after    the    Council    of    Cologne    1452    that    the 

Hona.      See  Mensa,  consecrated  wafer  was  exhibited  to  the  people, 

Monseigneur,    mofi-sa-nyir    (French,    my  ^;'}«S  ^J"  previously  deposited  in  the  ciborium 

lord),  a  title  of  dignity  in  France.     Before  the  """=''  enclosed  and  concealed  iL 

revolution  the  kings  oldest  brother  was  styled  Hont  Blanc,  moA  bl5fi  ^white  mountain), 

motueigneur.    Princes,   dukes  and  peers,  arch-  France,  a  mountain,  the  loftiest  of  Europe,  be- 

bishops,  bishops,  cardinals,  marshals  of  France,  longing  to  the  Pennine  chain  of  the  Alps,  and 

presidents  of  parliament,  etc,,  were  addressed  rising  15,781  feet  above  sea-level,  the  main  por- 

by  this  title.  tkm  and  the  highest  summit  being  in   France 

K<mM.  ml3„',a.  J«n«i  S.mud  Bcwler,  S'AtJZ°''\'l^'.'?^  ^'Ji'^JScS 

E„gli,h    P,o,«.„,    Ep,.„.p.l    *y..n    »d  l,'„"4IS"d™SS'.,'l„''°w^i*"S,S,"''Sf 

hrmn-wnier:  b.  Londonderry,  Ireland.  2  March  i,„„_j,..,  ,:„„  k-,™,.*^   !?»«„•  .~.   i,.iu  r,._. 

.&..     J    r^.ii......    Cnck,,.,!   ^  t^rit  .Rnc      H.  boundary  line  between   France  and  Italy  nwia 

iSii ;  d.  GoUford,  Enskirid   9  *»nl  187s.     He  ,,          j        ,       „ortliea.tem    extremit,    enter. 

...  gradnated    from  TrTO   College.   DnW.n^  s,i»„,and.    In  tW.  latitude  the  .now  line  i" 

m  .83a,  utd  took  orde^  m  *.  Church  ofEnf-  j        ,„    „„„„„„    „„„  ^  „,  ft,  „„„. 

hnd  in  ifes.    A.  a  wrner  of  hymn,  he  became  „^„  ,     ^,^^     (J  rem'on  of  perpett.l  snow  and 

famra,  over  100  of  W  hjj™  m  1  cont  ™mB  -^^     ,„  .^.^     ,^„  «^  onlhTSirth  or  „uth. 

?k.S,    i.K;.>^SJi  ,i   rSlS:^  .^H  ■>  pyramidal-     On  the  ™the..t  it  pre.cnl.  an 

!S^^  P™""iiJ, »Sr«.;™>^'Sl  >Si  ™"»"«  wall-face,  on  which  few  glacTei.  can  be 

S'^)   ,^  i^TTL?^  ■  '"'""'■    TtiO'.  '<  "h"!'  18  in  all  are  com.t.1, 

Vicar>   (t867,  13th  ed.  1890).  ^^^  chiefly  on  the  northwest  slope,  where  the 

Monrignore,    mtSn-.i-nyfi'rS,    a     title     of  glaciers  Des  Bossons,  Bois,  Talefre,  and  Mer 

honor  given  to  prelate,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  de  Glace  are  seen.    The  maas  of  the  mountain 

Church.    Formerly  in  France  the  correaponding  conaial.   altttost   entirely   of   granite.     Tn    .960 
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Saussurc  ofFered  a  prize  for  the  discovery  of  a  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  is  nearly  dry 
practicable  passage  to  the  summit,  which  was  at  low  water,  but  tills  with  treacherous  rapidity 
reached  by  Jacques  Balmat,  a  guide,  ^une  1786.  at  flood  tide.  In  1880  a  dyke  nearly  a  mile  long 
The  •Grande  Ascente"  is  now  an  ordinary  tour-  was  completed  which  connects  the  Mont  with 
ist  excursion,  regularly  made  every  season  by  the  mainland.  Ramparts,  lowers,  and  bastions 
great  numbers,  and  is  less  hazardous  than  coiD'  of  the  i6th  century  encircle  the  base  of  the  rock 
monly  supposed,  unquestionably  due  to  the  pre-  which  has  a.  circuit  of  about  two  miles,  and  the 
cautions  taken  by  government  to  ascertain  the  entrance  is  through  a  gate  which  opens  on  the 
qualifications  of  the  guides,  and  regulate  the  single,  narrow,  winding  street  of  a  small  village 
mode  of  ascent.  In  l8g3  an  observatory  was  (pop.  1901,  235)  built  around  the  southern  slope 
erected  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  by  Pierre  and  leading  by  several  flights  of  stone  steps  to 
Janssen.  the  fortified  abbey  on  the  summit.  Crowning  the 
Mont  CeniB,  moii  se-nfi.  or  Monte  Cenlrio.  abbey  is  a  superb  isih  century  Gothic  church. 
Sec  Cenis,  Mokt.  ^  ™*^  statue  of  the  Arcliange!  Michael  capping 
u.-i  r^—  ■  .  -  ■  i_  s  -  c  r-,™.,r  the  spire,  which  towers  conspicuously  250  feel 
Mont  Cervm,  inon  s6r-van.  See  Cebvik.  ^bove  the  wide  expanse  of  sandy  bay  and  low- 
lying  country  around.  Saint  Aubert,  bishop  of 
Mont  Pel£e,  mon  pa-li.  See  Pel£e,  Mont.  Avranclica,  founded  the  abbey  in  709  and  liis 
Mont-de-Pi«tfi,  moh-di-pe-a-ta  (in  Italian  first  chapel,  restored,  is  on  a  rodq-  projection 
Monte  di  Pieti),  an  authorized  licensed  or  gov-  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mont.  In  1203  the  abbey 
emment  pawnshop ;  a  bank  of  charity  which  was  destroyed  by  Philip  Augustus,  and  the  pres- 
lends  money  on  pledges  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  eot  buildings  date  from  that  period  It  was 
and  whose  aim  is  purely  philanthropic.  The  ="  important  fortified  post  during  the  English 
chief  customers  of  such  institutions,  which  are  and  religious  wars  and  was  successfully  de- 
found  in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  other  con-  'ended  against  all  assaults  by  the  Knights  of 
tinenta]  countries,  are  workmen  pressed  by  a  JnE  Order  of  Saint  Michael.  At  the  Revolution 
temporary  failure  of  employment ;  small  trades-  "  was  converted  into  a  prison  for  political  of- 
men  without  a  bank  aKOunt;  or  travelers  in  fenders,  and  now  ranks  as  one  01  the  protected 
a  large  town  whom  some  accident  has  subjected  historical  monuments  of  France.  An  elaborate 
to  a  momentary  strait;  to  all  of  whom  it  is  a  process  of  restoration  extending  over  several 
matter  of  necessity  to  conceal  any  compromise  years  is  gradually  renewing  its  ancient  Strength 
of  their  position  in  procuring  money  for  present  and  beauty.  Among  the  chief  features  of  the 
necessities  These  mstitulions  were  established  Mont  are  the  abbey  church,  elaborately  decorated 
to  prevent'the  scandal  and  abuse  of  usury.  They  cloisters  La  MerveiUe  «lhe  marvel,"  or  massive 
date  their  origin  from  the  Middle  Ages,  when  north  wall  of  the  abbey,  the  Salle  des  Chevaliers, 
the  loan  of  money  on  pledges  was  almost  exclu-  "ic.  Chalelet  or  guard  house,  the  crypts  with 
sively  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  They  originated  Iheir  remarkable  columns,  the  cellars,  the  dun- 
in  Italy  about  1450,  and  not  long  after  were  ap-  ?«?"?.  »"«  mediKval  elevator  with  its  enormous 
proved  by  several  papal  bulls.  Several  French  hoisting  wheel  formerly  operated  bj;  a  donkey, 
and  Italian  cities  possessed  monts-de-piet«  in  "c;  and  m  the  village  the  ancient  parish 
the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century,  among  others,  church,  a  museum,  the  famous  Porte  du  Koi,  and 
Mantua    Parma,  Milan,  Rome.   Padua,  Treves,  Dug uesclm  s  Tower. 

Boulogne,  etc.  The  French  monts-de-piele,  ^ ..  Charles  LmNAjip-SToAitT,  B.A., 
with  the  exception  of  those  cf  Montpeilier,  Tou-  £di(ofw/  Staff,  ^Encyclopedia  Ameneana.^ 
louse,  Grenoble^  and  Angers,  which  lend  without  Hontagna,  Bartolontneo,  bar-td-lom-ma'o 
interest,  exart  interest  at  the  rate  of  from  4  mfln-tan'ya,  Italian  painter;  b.  Oninovi,  near 
to  12  per  cent.  The  chief  mont-de-piete  in  Brescia,  about  1450;  d.  Vicenza  11  Oct  ijij. ' 
France  is  that  of  Paris,  which  transacts  a  greater  He  settled  at  Vicenza  in  1480,  was  influenced 
amount  of  business  tlian  all  the  rest  together,  by  Bellini.  Carpaccio  and  Andrea  Mantegna, 
It  is  said  to  receive  in  pledge  as  many  as  1,000  worked  in  Padua  and  Verona,  and  from  1490 
to  ].aoo  watches  a  day.  In  the  United  States  until  his  death  was  again  in  Vicenza,  being  the 
and  Great  Britain  pawnbrokers  take  the  place  first  great  master  resident  there.  His  work  in 
of  monts-de-piete.  which  were  introduced  in  the  general  resembles  the  earlier  Venetian  school,  is 
beginning  of  the  l8th  century,  but  failed.  See  serious,  marked  by  distinctness,  power  and  sever- 
also  Pawn-Brokebs.  ity  of  drawing,  and  has  harmonious  coloring  in 
Mont- Saint -MicheL  mon  -  s an  -  me- she!,  which  a  brown  gleaming  tint  is  noticeable.  The 
France,  a  famons  swtof  learning  and  pilgrim-  ^"f"""  f°™  f*  »''?"'?*  always  shown  as  over- 
age re«rt  of  Normandy  as  early  as  the  i«h  c«i-  T^^J'a  r^'u?l',^lf  v:^>^a.IS™„*  <^' 
•■■™  ^„-,  ^„  >n,.<ii»  n.i.i,«i.wj  »n,.-i.^t  «c™t-  ii-  donna  and  Child'  at  the  Venice  Academy,  'Ecce 
^sis'jrof^  Slltitf  o^' m^iJSa[hU«rho"  Homo>  at  the  Louvre,  and  frescoes  in  the  church 
te!rie.s  ecclesiastical  buildings,  and  fortifications,  "*  ^an  Nazaro  at  Verona. 

grouped  on  a  conical  rock  in  the  Bay  of  Cancale  MoRtHgnmi  (m6n-t»n-ya)  Indiuts,  a  gen- 

or  Saint  Michel,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Couesnon  wal  name  applied  to  several  Amencan  Indian 

River,  here  forming  the  boundary  between  Nor-  tribes.    One  of  these  was  of  the  Athapascan  fam- 

mandy  and  Brittany,  15  miles  southeast  of  Gran-  i'y  in  British  North  America,  the  most  o£  whom 

ville.     Anciently   a   lofty   hill   in   the   Forest   of  were  Christianized  by  Roman  Catholic  mission- 

Scissy  which  was  submerged  in  the  7th  century  aries.    Another  and  the  best  known  tribe  of  this 

by   a    tidal   cataclysm,    the   rock   in   prehistoric  name,  was  of  the  Algonquian  family,  and  Tesided 

times  was  crowned  by  a  Celtic  temple:  it  was  along  the  shores  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  River, 

the   Roman  Mons  Tumba,  and    the  "mons  in  They    have    practically    diMppeaxtd    in    recent 

periculc   mans' — the   mount   in   danger   of   the  years. 

•ca — of  the  monastic  chroniclers.    The  Bay  of  HontacnardB,     mon-taA-^Ir,     a     popular 

ftiint  Michel,  15  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  8  name  in  French  history,  applied  in  1793  to  the 
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. —  ;  democratic  party.    Sotw  after  the  fall  land  she  re-entend  the  vorld  of  wit  and  fash- 

of  Robespierre  the  denorainatioos  of   'Monta-  ion.    She  had  a  quarrel  with  Pope,  and  a  lonj 

anard"   and   "Montagne"   gradually   disappeared  and  keen  literary  war  ensued,  which  did  honor 

from     party     nomenclature.     An     attempt     was  to  neither.     In  17351,  for  reasons  never  Batisfau- 

tnade  by  the  extreme  party  in  the  Naliwial  A&-  torily  explained,  she  left  England  to  live  on  the 

sembly,  after  the  revolution  of  184S,  to  revive  Continent    This  she  did  with  the  full  concur- 

the  title,  but  it  was  a  pure  anachronism.  rence  of  her  husband.    She  liv«d  chiefly  in  Xtal; 

Montagu,    m6n'ta-gS.    Andrew    Jackson.  "«»■' her  husband's  death  in  1761,  and  loon  after 

American  laWyer   and    politician  i    h.    Campbdl  ^^   «""^"   '°   u"^'?"**   *''=  herself   d.ed.    Her 

Counly,    Va.,   3    Oct.    1862,     He   was   graduated  [^""^  ""  *"»•''«''  ^y  great  sprighUiness,  com- 

from  Richmond  College  in  18S2  and  studied  law  ""^^^  ^""^  ?r^hic  power  wd  keen  observation, 

taking  the  degree   of  B.L.  at  the  University  of  ^^    "'"*'    "idepuidence    of    judgment.      Lady 

Virginia.     He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  bo-  ^^^  ^^^  ''"^^''f  "^."n  to  remerabrance  in  her 

gan  the  practice  of  law  in  1885;  from  1894  to  Epu^SW-s  adoptionfor  her  own  chi  dren  of  the 

1898  he  was  United  States  district  attom^for  Turkuih  practice  of  inoculation  (q.y.)  for  smaU- 

thT  western     district     of     Virginia,     and     in  Po*;.  ^d  for  her  energy  in  pron^ting  its  mtro- 

J898-1902    attorney-general    of    the    State.    In  '^"'^."°'>    '"'a   EngUnd,  m  the  face  of  violent 

ig^hVwas  elected  governor  of  Virginia  for  a  T'^^h'^wi,  ^rs"  ^"     'Works,'     edited    by 

tSm   of   four   years.     He  has  been  ^e  of  the  }^'^,    Wharnchffe,    her    great-grandson    (1837, 

foremost  advo/ates  of  direct  primaries  to  pre-  latest  ed.  iSftj). 

vent    party    machine    nile.    He   has    also    been  .   Montague,  Mass.,  a  town  inclnding  several 

active  in   the   movement   for   improved   popular  villages,  in  Franklin  County;  on  the  Connecticut 

ediTcalkm   in   the   South,   and    has    given   many  Biver,   and    on   the   Central    Vermont   and   the 

public  addresses  throughout  the  State,  advocat-  Htchhurg    railroads;   about   35   miles   nortti   of 

ing  the  increase  of  educational  facilities  for  all  Springfield.     The  most  important  village  in  the 

without  regard  to  race  or  creed.  town   is  Turner's   Falls.     Montague  was  settled 

,,     ,           T-v    L  .1.    T»  L-             c     !■  1.  ■'"""  *7'6  ^"<'  '"  ^?S3  was  incorporated  as  a 

MoDt^    Ehzabeth    Robinson,    English  district.    It  is  in  an  agricultural  and  manufac- 

authoraud  society  leader;  b.  iork  2  Oct.  1720:  turing   regioa     The   chief    industrial    establish- 

d  London  25  Aug.   1800.     In   1742  she  nia"ied  n,ents   are   large   cotton   mills,   paper   and   pulp 

Edward  Montagu,  grandson  of  the  Srsl  Earl  of  mills,    brick,    water-wheels,    hardware,    cntlen^ 

Sandwich,  who  died  leaving  her  a  fortune.     To  pumps,    toilet    articles,    soap,     and    maclmiery. 

wealth  she  added  literary  accomplishments,  and  There  are  two  public  libraries.     The  government 

these,  joined  to  other  personal  uualiUes,  enabled  of  the   town  is  determined   by  popular  vote   at 

her  to  secure  her  social  leadership.    Among  her  regular    town    meetings.    Pop.     (1890)    6,206; 

visitors    aod    associates    were    Lord    Lyttclton,  (,goo)  6,iS0i  (1910I  6,866. 
Samuel   Johnson,   Horace   Walpole,   Burke,   '^•- 

Joshua   Reynolds,   Garrick,   Hannah   More,  i._._  „,_„,,      „.__„ 

other  celebrated  persons.     To  the  gatherings  at  tS^-.         fx'*,  ■„ 

her  house  the  term  blue-slocking   (q.v.)   is  said  'f'  It  "   ™°""'S",^'   ..    -      ^                   j    — i 

to  have  been  first  applied.    Three  of  the  dia-  ^    V^"%  JJ    ^%-    '^92.      He    was    educated 

logues   in   Lord  Lyt  el  ton's    'Dialogue  of  Uie  ^Z,?'.'^    father    after    a    fashion    all    his    own. 

TVaHi    urPfP  u„-:i>»n  Ki.  hnr  In   i-wS      c;ii#.  alsn  leammg  Latin  from  house  servants  who  never 

SSfe  an"Es:;r^"thr  Writi^sS  G^^iuf'^f  '^^^^J'T\'"^^  *""^  roused. fmm  bed  every 

Shakespeare,    compared    with    the    Greek   and  Z^"li!l^  r^ir        ^      r           six_  he  was  sent 

FrenchTramatic  Poets'    (1769).     Much  of  her  to     the     College     je     Guyenne     m     Bordeaux, 

correspondence  was  published   {1809-13).     Con-  Ti'"l'"=J  7"'' i^.r"""  ^f  ^  aPP^ently  un- 

suh  the  'Memoirs'  of  Ehaibeth  Orter  (1816).  ^"  .""^  ^^"^^  ^  '^'  great  classical  scholars 

and    Doran,    -A   Lady    of  the   Last    Century'  ^"^''^"^"   '"''    '^.%'''"*-    ^^"J%^'  ,^^  P^ob; 

r  g    ■]          '                                                                '  ably  studied  law  at  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse,  and 

^    ''''  when  he  came  of  age  was  made  a  member  of  the 

Hontaeu,  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  English  Cour  des  Aides  at  Pfrigueux.  This  court  was 
author:  b.  1689;  d.  21  Aug.  1762.  She  was  the  abolished  three  years  afterward  and  Montaigne 
eldest  daughter  of  Evelyn  Pierrepont,  afterward  with  the  other  members  was  appointed  counsel- 
Duke  of  Kingston.  She  learned  Latin  very  lor  to  the  Bordeaux  parliament,  a  body  in  which 
early,  and  also  became  versed  in  English  litera-  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  La  Boetie  about 
ture,  especially  its  romance  and  drama.  The  I5S9-  For  the  next  few  years  he  was  at  court 
Kit-Cat  Club  (q.v.)  by  acclamation  admhted  her  now  at  Paris,  now  at  Bar-le-Duc;  we  know 
to  membership.  In  1712,  without  the  consent  of  that  in  1562  he  swore  allegiance  to  the  Catholic 
her  father,  she  married  Edward  Wortley  Mon-  Church  on  his  own  motion,  that  in  1565  he  mar- 
tagu,  a  wealthy  Whig  scholar,  with  whom  the  ried  Fran^oise  de  la  Chassaigne,  daughter  of 
former  had  quarreled.  On  the  accession  of  one  of  his  fellow  counsellors,  and  that  the  death 
George  I.  in  1714  Montagu  obtained  an  official  of  La  Boetie  in  1563  and  that  of  his  father  in 
position  in  London.,  and  Lady  Mary  came  out  1568  had  greatly  lessened  Montaigne's  interest 
from  the  seclusion  in  which  she  had  lived.  Her  in  public  affairs.  These  events  nad  also  no 
beauty,  wit,  and  vivacity  gained  her  admiration  doubt  sobered  him  —  he  admits  that  his  youth 
and  mfluence,  and  she  became  familiarly  ae-  had  been  wild ;  at  any  rate  in  1571,  having  pre- 
quaintcd  with  Addison,  Congreve,  Pope,  and  pared  La  Boetie's  posthumous  works  for  the 
Other  distinguished  writers.  In  1716  her  hu3-  press,  having  received  himself  the  order  of  St, 
band  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Turkejr,  and  Michel  for  a  rather  mediocre  version  of  the 
Lady  Mary  accompanied  him  to  Constantinople,  'TheoJogia  Naturalis'  of  Raymond  de  Sebonde, 
where  they  remained  from  January  1717  to  May  his  only  literary  venture  so  far,  after  selling  his 
1718.  During  this  period  her  famous  'Turkish  post  as  counsellor,  he  retired  to  Montaigne. 
Letters*  were  written.    On  her  return  to  Eng-  There  he  began,  and  in  the  next  nine  years  com- 
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pleUd,  the  first  two  books  of  his  essays,  whether  same  version,  revised  by  Hazlitt  (1893),  is  still 

nrposing-  them  for  publication  or  not  is  un-  the  standard  in  English.  The  best  editions  of  the 
own,  Aough  their  style  seems  to  point  to  the  original  are  those  by  Amaury-Duval  (1820)  and 
fact  that  in  their  earliest  form  they  must  have  Le  Gere  (1865).  Consult  the  appreciations  by 
been  mere  jottings  in  a  commonplace  book.  By  Emerson,  'Representative  Men*  (1850) ;  Church, 
the  middle  of  1580  his  health  had  so  much  failed  'Miscellaneous  Essays'  (1888)  ;  Pattison,  <Es- 
that  he  left  Chateau  Monlaigiie  for  the  first  time  says'  (i8Bg),  and  Pater,  'Gaston  de  Latour' 
since  1571,  save  for  an  occasional  trip  to  Paris,  (1896) ;  also  Bonncfon,  'Montaigne  et  ses  Amis' 
and  traveled  through  Switzerland,  Germany,  (i^)  ;  Stapfer,  'Montaigne'  (1894)  ;  Lowndes, 
and  Italy,  meeting  Tasso  at  Florence.  His  'Michel  de  Montaigne'  (1898)  ;  Guiiot,  'Mon- 
'Joumal'  of  this  trip,  discovered  and  published  taigne'  (1899);  Champion,  'Introduction  aux 
in  1774,  adds  nothing  to  his  literary  fame  and  Essais  de  Jlontaigne'  (1900). 
not  much  more  to  our  knowledge  of  his  person-  Montalembert,  Charles  Forbw  de  Tryon, 
ality.  During  this  absence  from  France,  and  gharl  forb  de  tre-6n  mon-ta-loii-bar,  CoUTE 
apparently  quite  against  his  will,  Montaigne  was  de,  French  publicist  and  historian :  b.  London, 
elected  mayor  of  Bordeaux;  he  served  m  this  England,  29  May  r8io;  d.  Paris  13  March  1870. 
office  from  1581  to  1583  and  then  was  re-elected  He  received  a  university  education  at  Paris; 
for  another  two  years ;  at  the  close  of  this  sue-  identified  himself  with  the  Liberal  Catholic 
cessful  administration,  in  which  with  no  small  movement  of  Lamennais  (q,v.)  and  Lacordaire 
skill  he  had  steered  safely  the  king's  lieutenant  (q.v.),  whom  he  assisted  in  establishing  (18  Oct 
in  Guyenne  and  the  king  of  Navarre,  governor  1830}  and  editing  'L'Avenir'  and  in  efforts  to 
of  the  province,  he  refused  to  be  present  m  the  obtain  the  freedom  of  education  at  that  time  im- 
city  as  was  required  for  the  election  of  his  sue-  possible  under  the  state  system,  and  in  1831  went 
cessor,  because  of  the  plague  — one  of  the  few  with  these  two  leaders  to  Rome  to  present  their 
lights  on  his  personal  character  and  not  a  pleas-  cause.  On  his  return  he  opened  with  Lacordair* 
ant  one.  The  three  years  immediately  following  and  De  Coux  at  Paris  a  free  Catholk;  school, 
(1583-8)  were  occupied  in  the  revision  of  his  which  was  promptly  closed  bv  the  police,  while 
two  books  of  essays  and  the  addition  of  a  third,  the  directors  were  arraigned  for  infringement  of 
He  received  the  rites  of  the  Church  upon  his  the  laws  respecting  instruction.  Montalembert 
death-bed.  His  wife  bore  hira  several  children;  made  a  notable  defense  before  the  Chamber  of 
"two  or  three,"  he  says,  died  in  infancy;  and  Peers,  but  the  directors  were  sentenced  to  pay 
one,  a  daughter  of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  sur-  the  costs  and  100  francs  apiece  in  fines.  When 
vived  him.  But  his  family  ties  were  not  strong;  the  doctrines  of  'L'Avenir'  were  condemned  by 
his  life  with  his  wife  seems  to  have  been,  a  Gregory  XVI.  in  an  encyclical  of  15  Aug.  1832, 
philosophic  makeshift ;  and  his  love  for  his  Montalembert  duly  submitted  and  did  not  pro- 
daughter  can  not  comrare  with  his  attachment  ceed  with  Lamennais  to  final  revolt.  He  en- 
to  a  Parisian  girl,  Mile,  de  Goumay,  who  was  tercd  the  Chamber  of  Peers  in  1835,  spoke  much 
attracted  to  him  by  his  literary  fame,  was  called  and  eloquently  on  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  in 
by  him  his  adopted  daughter,  and  was  fortunate  1836  published  his  'Histoire  de  Saintc  Elizabeth 
enough  to  receive  from  Montaigne's  widow  a  de  Hongrie,'  which  appeared  in  an  English  ren- 
copy  of  his  'Essays'  with  manuscript  additions  dering  by  Hackett  and  Sadlier  (1854).  His 
and  corrections,  the  basis  of  a  new  edition,  pub-  Catholic  zeal  was  combined  with  liberal  ideas 
lished  in  1595.  Montaigne's  literary  reputation  and  after  the  revolution  of  1848  he  was  elected 
is  safe,  though  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  not  the  as  a  Moderate  Republican  to  the  Constituent 
many.  His  spirit  is  skeptical,  essentially  typical  Assembly;  but  here,  as  in  the  Legislative  Assem- 
of  his  time,  and  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  his  bly,  where  he  sat  from  1849  to  i8S7,  he  became 
study  at  Chateau  Montaigne  was  decorated  with  more  and  more  conservative.  In  Jure  1851  he 
texts  from  Ecclesiastes,  Ecclesiasticus,  Lucre-  debated  against  Viaor  Hugo  in  opposition  to  the 
lius  and  Horace,  for  he  was  akin  to  these  ancient  proposed  constitutional  revision.  He  found 
writers  who  proclaim  the  vanity  of  all  himself  unable  to  support  the  measures  of  the 
things.  His  theme  is  varied,  his  treatment  dis-  Empire;  was  known  as  ore  of  the  most  deter- 
cursive,  and  his  charm  largely  due  to  this  very  mined  opponents  of  Napoleon  HI. ;  and  for  an 
variety,  together  with  a  quainlncss  and  raciness  article,  'Un  Debat  sur  I'lnde  au  Parlement  An- 
of  style  that  did  much  for  French  prose  and  dais,'  unfavorably  contrasting  French  and 
was  mostly  original  even  if  patterned  on  Amyot  British  institutions,  was  sentenced  to  six  months' 
His  manner  of  approaching  the  questions  of  life  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  3,000  francs,  though 
and  criticism  is  apparently  purely  subjective;  the  penalty  was  remitted.  His  chief  work  is 
indeed,  his  delightful  egoism  that  makes  his  own  'Les  Moines  d'Occident  depuisSt.  Benoit  jusqu'4 
life,  experiences,  and  thoughts  the  theme  of  the  St.  Bernard'  (1860-7;  Eng.  trans.),  which, 
essays  seems  at  fir^t  to  be  quite  independent  of  though  of  much  value,  has  been  criticized  as  in 
so  serious  a  purpose.  But  this  subjective  man-  general  too  argumentative  and  oratorical  in 
ner  brings  him  nearly  as  close  to  the  analysis  of  manner  to  fuia  the  highest  demands  of  history. 
universal  problems  as  does  the  dramatic  oh-  He  wrote  many  pamphlets,  the  last  of  which, 
jectivity  of  a  Shakespeare.  His  entire  attitude  <La  Victoire  du  Nord  aux  Etats-Unis'  (1865; 
IS  skeptical,  but  he  is  not  to  be  ranked  as  the  Eng.  1866),  was  an  appreciation  of  the  triumph 
enemy  of  religion.  He  is  the  curious,  interested  of  the  Union  cause  in  the  Civil  War.  He  op- 
skeptic,  not  the  doubting  cynic.  Prof.  Saints-  posed  in  a  letter  of  a8  Feb,  1870  the  oppor- 
bury  well  says  that  the  nearest  spiritual  parallel  tuneness  of  the  definition  of  the  doctrine  of 
to  Montaigne  in  literature  is  Charles  Lamb.  Papal  infallibility,  but  acquiesced  at  once  when 
Montaigne  affected  English  literature  scarcely  the  dogma  wa»  published.  Consult  the  memoir 
less  than  he  did  French.  His  essays,  trans-  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  (1872):  the  study  by  Lk 
lated  by  Fk>rio  (1603);  seem  to  have  been  known  Meaux  {1S97) :  Craven,  'Le  Comte  de  Moata- 
to  Shakespeare  in  their  English  form,  and  this  lembert'  C1873), 
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,  ro5n-ta'na,  the  'Treasure  State'  Tooth  range,  the  Prior  Mountain*,  the  Rosebud 

(admitted    to    the    Union    S    Nov.    i88g),    is  range,    with   a   high   plateau    in    the   southeast 

IxtuDded  north  by  British  Possessions,  cast  by  corner.    The  Little  Bell  Mountains  form  a  large 

North    Dakota    and    South    Dakota,   south    by  portion    of    the    boundary    between    Meagher 

WyomiCK   and   eastern   Idaho,   west   by    Idaho.  Comity  aiul  Fergus  and  Cascade  counties.     Be- 

Oipital,    Helena;    area,    ii^fJSa    square    miles,  twe^  this  range  and  the  Big  Belts  he  tile  small 

(about    1,000   of   it   water);    population    (1910)  Dry-Range  and  Elk  Mountains, while  the  Crazies 

376,053.   including  about   11,000  Indians   and  5,-  are   further  to  the  southeast,  and   are  the  first 

000  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Negroes.  high  smnmits  to  greet  the  traveler  on  the  North- 

Tapography. —  The  State  has  within  its  hor-  em  Pacific  railroad  as  he  speeds  westward  be- 
ders  93,491,200  acres  of  land.  Of  this  amount  tweeo.  Big-Timber  and  Livingston.  Fergus 
about  36,000,000  acres  are  classed  as  mountain  County,  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  is  as 
lands,  30,000/100  as  farming  lands,  and  ^^ooofioo  large  as  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  It  contains 
as  grazit^  lands.  This  is  approximately  40,000  the  Big  Snowy  and  Little  Snowy  ranges  and 
square  miles  of  mountains,  50,000  square  miles  of  the  Moccasin  Mountains.  North  of  the  Missouri 
farming  lands  and  56,000  square  miles  of  grazing  River  the  State  is  largely  a  great  plain,  broken 
lands.  The  mountain  area  of  the  State  is  about  by  the  Bear-Paw  range,  culminating  in  Mount 
equal  to  the  area  of  either  Indiana,  Kentucky,  (Jarfield  (SJ94  feet),  and  the  Cherry  Patch  hills 
Virginia,  Ohio  or  Tennessee ;  its  grazing  land  at  the  northern  boundary.  The  mountains  con- 
is  more  than  the  area  of  either  Pennsylvania,  tain  many  high  peaks,  the  more  lofty  being  in  the 
Louisiana,  Mississippi  or  New  York;  its  farm-  Yellowstone  Park  (q.v.)  region.  Mudi  of  the 
ing  land  is  as  much  as  the  area  of  either  WiS'  mountainous  region  is  yet  unexplored  save  by 
consin,  Iowa,  Illinois  or  Michigan.  The  moun-  the  hardy  trapper  and  prospector.  The  transcon- 
tain  area  is  largely  in  the  western  part.  The  tinental  railroads  give  the  traveler  a  poor  idea 
main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  enters  the  of  the  sublimity  of  the  scenery  which  the  many 
State  about  a  hundred  miles  east  of  the  State  mountain  ranges  afford.  Many  of  the  snow-clad 
line,  and  extends  across  the  State  from  northwest  peaks  bear  on  their  sides  the  remnants  o£  glaciers 
to  southeast,  forming  the  boundary  line  between  with  miles  of  blue  ice  with  huge  crevasses, 
Montana  and  Idaho  for  several  hundred  miles —  where  tlie  Alpine  climber  may  find  untrodden 
from  114th  meridian  to  the  Yellowstone  Park,  and  unnamed  fields,  where  llie  blue  lakes  reilect 
The  crest  of  the  range  is  quite  tortuous,  and  the  azure  depths  of  heaven,  and  where  the  bot- 
contains  many  peaks,  We-st  of  the  main  range  anist,  the  zoologist,  the  |;eo1ogist,  as  well  as  the 
of  the  Rockies  are  several  smaller  ranges.  The  artist,  may  find  a  virgm  field.  Many  of  the 
Bitter-Root  Mountains  form  a  large  part  of  the  peaks,  lakes,  glaciers  and  creeks  are  unnamed. 
boundary  between  Montana  and  Idaho,  from  48th  Some  of  the  more  important  summits,  other  than 
parallel  to  juncture  with  the  main  range  of  the  those  mentioned,  are  the  following:  Mount 
Rockies.  The  northern  portion  of  the  State  Powell,  Deer  Lodge  County,  12,000;  Chief  Moun- 
west  of  the  main  range  includes  the  Kootenais,  tain,  10,000;  Mount  Lo  Lo,  Bitter-Root  range, 
which  extend  northward  into  the  British  Pos-  9,Soo;  Saint  Mary,  Bitter-Root  range,  9,500; 
sessions.  Between  the  Kootenais  and  the  Bitter-  Electric  Peak,  near  the  Park,  11,155;  G.  N., 
Root  range  are  the  Cabinet  Motmta ins,  extending  lo/xxi;  Gallatin,  10,967.  The  greater  portion 
approximately  southeast  and  northwest,  continu-  of  the  State  lies  east  of  the  Rockies.  Most 
ing  westward  into  Idaho.  They  form  the  western  of  this  section  may  be  classed  with  the  Great 
boundary  of  the  Flathead  Indian  reservation.  Plains  region,  traversed  as  it  is  by  the  mighty 
the  lower  summits  blending  with  the  Mission  Missouri  and  its  tributarie.'i.  Part  of  this  Great 
range  near.  Missoula.  The  Mission  range  ex-  Plains  portion  of  the  State  is  high  and  rolling, 
tends  almost  due  north  and  south  for  about  a  eminently  adapted  for  grazing;  but  a  large  por- 
liundred  miles,  the  northern  end  beginning  in  tion  is  adapted  to  farming,  when  irrigated,  and 
the  valley  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Flathead  lake,  will  supply  farms  and  homes  tor  thousands  of 
rising  higher  and  higher  toward  the  south,  cul-  families  in  the  years  to  come, 
minating  in  the  McDonald  Peak  (9,800  feet),  Rivfr  Syj/frnj.— The  wafers  from  the  rooun- 
Sinyaleamin  Peak  {9,500  feet), and  McLeod  Peak  tains  of  Montana  are  carried  by  different  river 
(8,500  feet).  East  of  the  Mission  range  lies  systems  to  the  three  oceans,  the  Arctic,  the  Pacific, 
the  Swan  range,  extending  almost  parallel  with  and  the  Atlantic  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
the  former,  and  continuing  some  30  or  40  miles  In  the  western  part  the  Bitter-Root  River  gathers 
farther  north.  Like  the  Mission  Mountains,  the  the  waters  from  the  snow  crests  of  the  Bitter- 
Swan  ran^e  is  highest  at  the  southern  end,  cul-  Rj»t  range  and  from  the  spurs  of  the  Rockies, 
minating  m  Swan  Peak  (10,000  feet).  East  of  and  unites  with  the  Missoula  near  the  city  of 
the  main  range  are  many  smaller  ranges,  foot-  Missoula.  The  Missoula  River  through  its  vari- 
hills  leading  from  the  Great  Plains  to  the  Coo-  ous  tributaries  gathers  the  waters  from  a  large 
tinental  divide,  with  its  high  and  snowy  peaks,  portion  of  the  western  slope  of  the  main  range. 
The  Big  Belt  Mountains  form  the  boundary  be-  including  that  which  is  used  in  the  great  smelters 
tween  Meagher  (Tounty  on  the  east  side,  and  of  Anaconda,  and  that  which  comes  from  the  rich 
Broadwater  and  Lewis  and  Clarke  counties  on  niines  of  Butte.  Further  north,  the  North  Fork, 
the  west.  The  range  extends  northwest  and  Middle  Fork,  and  South  Fork  of  Flathead  River, 
southeast  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles.  In  the  receive  the  drainage  from  the  Mission  and  Swan 
southwest  angle  of  the  State,  adjacent  to  the  ranges,  the  west  slope  of  the  main  range,  and  a 
National  Park,  are  many  small  ranges,  including  part  of  the  Kootenais.  These  unite  to  form  the 
the  Ruby  Mountains,  the  Tobacco-Root  range,  Flathead  River,  which  first  pours  its  waters  into 
the  Snow-Crest  range,  the  Madison  range,  the  the  greatest  reservoir  of  the  State,  Flathead 
South-Boulder  range,  the  Gallatin  range,  Bridger  Lake,  and  later  joins  the  Missoula  in  the  beau- 
Mountains  and  Snow  Mountains.  Near  the  tiful  but  narrow  Paradise  Valley  to  form  Clarke's 
Wyoming  line  on  the  south  is  the  small  Bear-  Fork    of   the    Columbia.    The    Kootenai    River 
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takes  tlie  drainage  trom  the  extreme  northwest-  Climate  and  RaUfall. —  The  climate  of  the 

era  corner,  a  part  of  the  Columbia  drainage  State  is  exceedingly  varied,  and  is  much  more 

system.     The   rivers   on   this   western   side   are  salubrious   than    is    generally    supposed.      West 

clear    and    swift,    with    rocky    and    picturesque  of  the  range  the  winters  are  mild,  the  summers 

canons.     The   Belly   and    Saint   Mary   rivers    in  and  falls  are  delightful.    The  rainfall  at  Missoula 

the  northern  part  of  the  main  range  carry  the  ice  and   Kalispel!   averages   about    i6   inches,   while 

cold  water  from  the  glaciers  o(  the  Chief  Moun-  at  Culbertson  and  Glendive  in  the  eastern  end 

tain  and  the  region  adjacent  on  to  the  Arctic  the  rainfall  is  about  ij  inches.    Rain  and  snow 

Ocean.     The  sources  of  these  two  rivers  are  in  prevail  during  the  spring  until  early  July.     July, 

the  wildest  and  most  picturesque  portion  of  the  August  and  September  are  largely  without  rain. 

Stale.     If  the  plans  of  the  National  Government  although  in  many  places  there  is  no  need  of  inl- 

are  executed,  much  of  the  waters  from  the  Saint  gation.     Owing  to  the  different  altitudes,  snow 

Mary   will   be  diverted  to  the   Milk  River,  and  may  fall  later  in  the  spring  at  some  places  than 

used  in  the  vast  system  of  irrigation  under  con-  at   others.      An   area   of  40,700   square   miles   is 

templation.     Mount    Stimpson     (10,000)     claims  below  3,000  feet  elevation  above  the  sea;  this  is 

the   proud   distinction   of  sending  its   waters   to  equivalent  to  a  Stale  the  si^e  of  Georgia.    About 

three  oceans.     By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  10,200   square  miles   exceed   8,000   feet   altitude. 

State  is  in  the  Missouri  River  drainage  system.  The  climate  on  the  Pacific  slope  is  milder  and 

The    Madison,    Gallatin    and    Jefferson    rivers  less  changeable   than  that  of  the  Atlamic  side. 

gather  the  waters  from  the  many  small   ranges  The   majority  of  the  areas   of  high   barometer, 

adjacent  to  the  Park  and  unite  at  Three-Forks  and  accompanying  cold,  originate  in  the  Arctic 

to  form  the  Missouri.    Near  the  city  of  Great  region,  and  are  deflected  southward  or  eastward 

Falls    are   the   "Fails   of  the    Missouri,"    from  by  the  Rocky  Mouniains.    While  eastern  Mon- 

which  place  the  river  is  navigable  to  its  juncture  tana  and  the  Dakotas  may  be  in  the  throes  of  a 

with   the    Mississippi,     The   Yellowstone    River  hlizzard  the  western  end  may  he  enjoying  balmy 

rises  in  Yellowstone  Lake  in  the  Park,  and  after  weather.    The  coldest  weather  at  Missoula  for  7 

taking  its  two  mighty  leaps  in  the  Park  and  flow-  years  is  —  22°  P.,  while  during  some  winters  the 

ing  through  its  magnificent  gorge,  it  emerges  as  thermometer  docs  not  go  below  lero.    The  mean 

a  restless  river,  continuing  in  swift  descent  until  temperature  in  tlie  western  end  is  44°  F.     .\t 

its  waters  merge  with  the  muddy  Missouri.    The  Helena,  altitude  4.500,  the  mean  maximum  is 

Yellowstone  is  the  most  rapid  navigable  stream  43,1.     Chinook  winds  may  occur  over  the  entire 

in  the  world.    From  the  north  the  Missouri  re-  State,  melting  large  quantities  of  snow  in  a  short 

ceivcs  the  waters  of  the  Marias,  Teton,  Sun  and  period  of  time.    Owing  to  the  usual  absence  of 

Milk  rivers,  all  of  which  fiow  through  valleys  a  high  percentage  of  humidity,  the  cold  weather 

of  great  fertility.     TTie  scenery  along  the  rivers  is    not   extremely    disagreeable,    nor    tlie    w-arm 

is  varied,  and  exhibits  some  striking  antitheses,  days  smotheringly  oppressive.    The  hot  days  may 

The  valley  of  the  Bitter-Root  is  one  of  remark-  blister  the  skin,  while  the  nights  following  will 

able  beauty.     The  river,   as   it  winds   back  and  be  cool  enough  to  require  blankets.     Rarely  does 

forth  like  a  stream  of  silver,  when  viewed  from  one    sleep    without   considerable   covering,   and 

Mount  Lo  Lo,  Ward's  Peak,  or  Saint  JIary's  some  people  wear  the  same  clothing  summer  and 

in  the  Bitter-Root  range,  is  probably  equaled  in  winter,  donning  extra  coats  or  wraps  in  winter, 

quiet  and  peaceful  grandeur  only  by  the  Yellow-  This  may  be  given  as  the  general  summary:  the 

Stone  as  it  flows  through  Hayden  Valley  in  the  springs  are   rainy;   the  summers   are  clear  and 

Park.    The  three  branches  of  the  Flathead  pre-  dry;    the   autumns   are   delightful ;   the   winters 

sent  to  the  few  travelers  along  their  course  many  are   clear   and   bracing.     Owing  to   the  absence 

gorges   and  canons.    The   South   Fork    in  one  of  high  humidity  the  climate  is  vcty  beneficial 

place  in  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  forest  reserve  has  to  health,  as  statistics  will  show.    It  is  especially 

cut  its  way  through  solid  rock,  making  a  canon  beneficial  to  those  affected  with  pulmonary  dis- 

so   narrow  that  pack   horses  may  be  and  are  eases. 

forced  to  leap  from  brink  to  brink,  while  the  Agrictitturc  and  Husbandry. —  In  the  early 
river  seethes  and  boils  many  feet  below,  its  days  of  Montana's  history  it  was  not  thought 
ominous  roar  announcing  certain  death  if  the  possible  to  grow  crops  in  the  State  to  much  ex- 
leap  is  short.  The  Missouri  ha.s  made  the  tent.  Nearly  everything  was  shipped  in  from 
famoiLs  "Gateway  of  the  Mountains,"  its  splendor  the  outside.  As  the  mines  developed  the  demand 
first  told  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  later  made  for  food  became  so  great  as  to  stimulate  agri- 
famous  by  the  brush  of  artists.  At  the  city  of  culture,  and  fruit  raising  was  also  attempted. 
Great  Falls,  it  hastens  its  speed  before  tumbling  Marked  success  attended  the  efforts,  and  large 
over  the  beautiful  Black  Eagle  falls,  spanned  acreage  of  grain  and  orchards  were  put  out 
by  a  bridge  on  the  Great  Northern  railroad,  and  annually,  until  agriculture  and  husbandry  ha^-e 
does  not  diminish  its  speed  until  the  bottom  developed  into  important  economical  features  in 
of  the  Great  Falls  is  reached.  The  valleys  of  the  State's  progress,  and  bid  fair  to  rank  close 
these  rivers  and  their  smaller  tributaries  make  to  the  mineral  wealth  in  the  near  future.  In 
rich  farming  soil,  suitable  for  grain,  vegetables,  1902,  nearly  250,000  fruit  trees  were  set  out;  the 
and  fruit.  The  Bilter-Root  Valley  in  the  west  number  was  almost  doubled  the  succeeding  year. 
was  settled  first,  and  is  a  great  farming  and  At  the  dose  of  the  year  1903,  nearly  1,500.000 
fruit  raising  region.  The  counlry  adjacent  to  fniit  trees  had  been  set  out  In  various  parts  of 
■  Flathead  Lake  1^  thickly  settled,  and  produces  the  Slate.  The  harvest  in  that  year  was  250JIOO 
abundaLit  harvesls  without  irrigation.  The  Gal-  bushels  of  apples.  The  trees  in  the  orchard  iu- 
latin  \':illey  has  become  famous  for  its  bountiful  elude  apples,  cherries,  plums,  apricots  and 
harvfsn.  and  the  Yellowstone  is  being  largely  peaches.  Small  fruit,  such  as  gooseberries, 
used  for  agriculture  and  fruit  The  northern  strawberries,  blackberries,  currants,  and  the  like, 
Irihutaries  of  the  Missouri,  while  walering  very  produce  enormous  crops  from  small  acreage. 
fertile   valleys,    are    in   a   (hinly   settled    region,  while  lo  describe  the  siw  and  weight  of  the  fruit 
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u  almost  beyond  belief.    Apples  are  shipped  to  b^  the  owners  thereof.    The  entire  Crow  In- 

the  eastern  States  and  even  to  England.    As  they  dian  reservation  is  included  in  the  statistics  u 

are  remarkably  free  from  insect  pests,  owing  to  one  farm,  thus  making  the  average  siie  quite 

the   stringent   legislation   and   watchful   care   in  large.     Nearly  300  farms  were  operated  by  In- 

orchard   inspection,   home-grown   apples   are  al-  dians,  26  by  Chinese  and  zi  by  negroes.     This 

ways  in  demand,  the  demand  being  far  in  excess  was  about  0.4  per  cent  of  the  total  farm  acreage, 

of  the  supply.    Asasmallpartof  the  total  number  Tlie   government   plans   for   irrigation    will    rc- 

of  trees  bore  fruit  at  the  beginning  of  1904,  the  claim  large  tracts  of  land  and  put  it  undet  culti- 

insufhcient  supply  is  accounted  for,  but  the  crop  vation.     The  crops   raised   are  com    (380,103 

of  the  orchards  will  increase  in  amount   very  bushels) ;     wheat     (6^51,04";     bushels) :     oats 


rapidly.  The  Bitter-Root  Valley,  in  the  western  (13,805,735  bushels)  ;  Qrley'  f753,a68  bushels) ; 
part  of  the  State  on  the  Pacific  slope,  is  the  oldest  rye  (111,194  bushels)  ;  hSy  and  forage  (1,693,556 
"rdiard   section,   and   is    fast   becoming   famous     tons)  ;     dry    peas     (21,670    bushels)  ;    potatoes 


a  fruit  growing  valley.    But  the  orchards  are  {3,240,696   bushels),    in    ipog,    other    crops    L- 

not  confined  to  tliis  beautiful  and  fertile  valley,  small    quantity,    maiing    a    total    valuation    of 

rhe  vaiiey  to  the  north  of  Flathead  Lake  is  filled  $40,0000,000.     During  the  past  few  years,  many 

with   orchards    already   breaking   beneath   their  small  fruit  and  truck   farms   have  been  started, 

loads  of  fruiL     The  Yellowstone  Valley  is  devel-  promising  greater  returns  per  acre  and  greater 

oping   rapidly  as   a    fruit-growing   region,   even  variety  of  farm  products,  as  ready  market  awaits 

growing  grapes.     The  most  recent   observations  all  kinds  of  farm  products.     Montana  leads  the 

show  that  fruit  trees  may  be  grown  and  that  Union  in  the  number  of  sheep,  there  being  more 

apples  will  mature  in  every  portion  of  the  State,  than  5.500.000  in   1910.    The  sheep  industry  has 

and  apples  are  now  grown  in  every  county  of  the  proven   profitable  in  the  eastern   portion  where 

State  with  but  a  few  exceptions.    Horticulturists  there  is  much  open  range.     Few  herds  are  to  be 

insist   that   fruit  trees   may   be   grown  in   every  found  west  of  the  range.     The   fleeces  weighed 

county  of  the  State.     Since  the  portion  of  the  35-5oo.ooo  pounds,  valued  at  over  $6,000,000.    In 

State    east   of   the    Rocky    Mountains    is   much  i9'o.  there  were  925,000  of  cattle  and  310,000  of 

greater  than  on  the  west  the  fruit  growing  pos-  horses,  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  former  being 

sibilities  of  the  State  may  be  readily  imderslood  about   $3,700^0,   and   of   the    latter   $6,061,000. 

when  it  is  known  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Timber  and  Lumber. —  Twenty-nine  per  cent 

friut  trees  of  the  State  are  on  the  PaciBc  side,  of  the  total  area  of  the   State   is  covered   with 

The   total    value    of    farm    lands    in    1910    was  timber,   which   is  8  per   cent   less  than   for   the 

$225,819,000.  an  increase  of  394  per  cent  in  tea  average  of  the  entire  United  States.     The  timber 

years ;   that  of   farms,   including   farm   improve-  growth    is   largely    of   coniferous    trees,   yellow 

meuts   and   buildings,   $2.so,485,ooo,    an   increase  pine,  tamarack,  and  Douglas  spruce,  comprising 

of  355   per   cent    in    ten   years ;    that   of   imple-  the  most  of  the  commercial  product.    Along  the 

ments   and    machinery,    $10,522,000,    or    187   per  streams   occur   forests   of   Cottonwood.      In   tnc 

cent ;  and  that  of  live  stock,  about  $40,000,000,  drier  portions  of  the  State,   stunted  red  cedai  s 

also   a   large   increase.     The   value    of    farm  often  grow  along  the  smaller  water  courses,  of 

Sroducts   has   steadily   increased   year   by   year,  great  value  to  settlers,  as  they  supply  posts  and 

if   the  total   land   area   of   the   State    11^44,-  wood.      Forests   of   white   cedar   or   arbor-vita, 

454  acres,   or   12.7   per  cent,   were   included   in  white  pine,  and  Engelmann's  spruce  occur  in  the 

farms  in  190a.     The  average  size  of  the  farms  western  part.    On  the  higher  slopes  and  summits 

was   865.9  acres,   of   which    14.7   per   cent   was  the  alpine  species  thrive;  but  as  they  are  limbed 

improved    land.      The   total   number   of    farms  to  the  base  of  the  tree  and  inaccessible,  they  arc 

was  13,370,  an  increase  of  nearly  250  per  cent  not   of    value   commercially.      They   are    useful 

in  the  decade.     The  total  acreage  in  farms  in  in  preventing  the  rapid  melting  of  the  snow  in 

IQCO    was    almost    85    limes    that    reported    in  the  spring,  holding!  it  until  later  in  the  season 

1870.      Eastern    Montana    contains    more    than  when  it  is  needed  in  irrigation.     A  considerable 

three    fifths    of    the    total    area   of    the    State,  portion  of  the  State's  timbered  area  is  included 

In    the    extreme    eastern    part    are    the    'Bad  in  government  forest  reserves.    On  the  west  the 

Lands,'   a  continuation  of  the  'Bad   Lands"  of  Bitter-Root    reserve    includes   a   portion   of    the 

the  Dakotas,  Wyoming  and  Nebraska,  practically  Bitter- Root   range   within   the   Slate,   and   since 

non-irrigable  because  of  the  uneven  surtece.    The  the  higher  summits  are  not  in  the  watershed  of 

Yellowstone  Valley  has  become  famous  for   its  the  range,  but  far  to  the  east  of  it,  the  reserve 

growth     of     alfalfa.     Two     or    three     cuttings,  includes  territory  from  which  comes  the  water 

a  total  of  4  to  7  tons  per  acre,  are  had.     The  to    irrigate    the    fertile    Bitter-Root    Valley.     In 

Gallatin,  Madison  and   JeJFers«n  valleys   in   the  the    north'   is    the    Lewis    and    Qarke    reserve, 

southeast  produce  rich  harvests  of  cereals,  never  formed  by  the  union  of  the  original  Lewis  and 

failing  through  irrigation.     In  the  west  the  Bit-  Clarke  reserve,  the  Flathead  reserve,  and  a  nar- 

ter-Root,   Missoula  and   Flathead   valleys,   while  row    strip   along    the    Great    Northern    railroad 

less    extensive,    produce   as    abundant    harvests,  which  was  originally  not  iiKluded  in  either.    In 

often  without  irrigation.    The  lands  are  of  three  the  southeastern  part  is  the  Gallatin  reserve.     In 

general    classes^the    bottom    lands,    near    the  1902,  the  same  year  in  which  the  proclamation 

streams,  with  rich,  black,  alluvial  soil ;  the  bench  was  made  for  the  Gallatin  reserve,  proclamations 

lands,   whose   soil   is   a  sandy   loam,  capable  of  were  issued  setting  aside  the  Little  Belt  Moun- 

wide  range  of  cultivation;  and  the  high  bluffs,  tain  reserve,  the  Madison  and  the  Absaroka  re- 

iuitable    largely    for    grazing.      Experiments    in  serves.    TTie  area  embraced  in  each  is  as  follows : 

•dnr   land    fanning.f    farming;   on   the    uplands  ,.  i^j,  „d  a.rte.  6,731  •in«™  mita,  or  +,308.480 

Without    irrigation,    in    1903,    indicate    that    good  Mttes.  not  including  the  nuraw  Miip  alana  the  Cmt 

crops    may    be    grown    in    this    way,    and    the  Northern  Railwiy. 

method  is  encouraged  ^  the  experiment  sUtion ;  ^^  Js'^^^^'tU  tlL^tlSt.  t!^":LSS^in*i6£^Z 

90JS    per     cent     of     the     farms     are     operated  3.  The  GiHitiQ,  6]  >quar«  nils,  or  40,3m  ■««. 
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The  total  of  all  land  in  government  forest 

resei^'cs  in  the  State  in  1902  was  7.487400 
acres,  nearly  11,700  square  miles,  or  about  one 
thirteenth  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  State. 
The  lumber  output  of  igog  was  250,000,000 
feet,  valued  at  $3,750,000.  The  United  States 
Geological  Survey  in  igoz  estimated  all  of  the 
merchantable  timber  on  all  of  the  reserves  in 
the  State  at  14,974.800,000  feet.  On  State  land 
there  was  estimated  to  be  912,000,000  feet,  mak- 
ing the  total  estimate  of  merchantable  timber 
on  State  or  government  lands  15,886,800,000 
feet.  This  estimate  does  not  include  timber  in 
the  Norlhern  Pacific  land  grant,  nor  on  the 
land  belonging  to  private  owners  and  milling 
companies.  At  the  igoa  rale  of  consumption, 
the  timber  on  the  State  and  government  lands 
will  satisfy  the  mills  for  60  years.  The  cut  in 
1910  from  national  forests  was  87,598,000  feet. 
Mines  and  Mining. —  Montana  has  been 
known  principally  on  account  of  her  mines, 
and  leads  in  the  production  of  copper  and  in 
the  output  of  sapphires.  The  early  history  of 
the  State  is  the  search  for  gold,  and  many  of 
her  towns  and  cities  are  built  in  gulches  where 
placer  gold  was  mined.  Virginia  City  and 
Helena  are  illustrations,  the  former  being  the 
oldest  camp  in  the  State.  Although  Butte  is 
the  greatest  mining  camp  in  the  State,  and  in- 
deed the  greatest  in  the  world,  it  is  by  no 
means  the  only  place  where  mining  is  carried 
on.  In  1900,  mining  for  gold  and  silver  was 
carried  on  in  the  following  counties:  Beaver- 
head, Broadwater,  Cascade,  Choteau,  Custer, 
Deer  Lodge,  Fergus,  Flathead,  Granite.  Jeffer- 
son, Lewis  and  Clarke,  Madison,  Meacher, 
Missoula,  Park.  Ravalli  and  Silver  Bow.  Lewis 
and  Clarke  was  the  greatest  producer  with 
70,000  fine  ounces  of  gold  and  172,531  fine 
ounces  of  silver.  The  total  product  of  gold 
and  silver  in  the  State  in  1900  was  229,114 
ounces  of  the  former  and  14,294,833  of  the 
latter.  In  1909  there  were  181411  ounces  of 
gold  and  12,034.500  ounces  of  silver.  During 
the  40  years  following  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  the  State  over  $1,000,000,000  in  value  of 
gold,  silver,  copper  and  lead  have  been  taken 
from  the  streams  and  mountains  of  the  State. 
While  Butte  is  the  mining  camp  for  copper,  it 
is  also  mined  in  the  counties  of  Beaverhead, 
Granite,  Jefferson,  Lewis  and  Clarke,  Madison 
and  Meagher.  Butte,  in  Silver  Bow  County, 
produced  210,000.000  pounds  of  the  total  of 
313,838,000  pounds  from  the  Stale  in  1909. 
Lead  was  produced  in  all  the  counties  men- 
tioned except  Madison,  and  in  addition  also 
in  Broadwater,  Cascade  and  Flathead.  The 
total  lead  output  in  1901  was  more  than 
11,500,000  pounds,  and  in  1902  it  was  nearly 
i6.ooo,ooa  Montana  is  one  of  the  richest  coal 
States  in  the  West,  although  much  of  it  is 
undeveloped.  Over  1,810,000  tons  were  mined 
in  1910,  and  new  mines  are  being  opened  an- 
nually. The  cretaceous,  bituminous  and  semi- 
bituminous  coal  areas  in  the  State  cover  about 
13,000  square  miles,  and  the  lignite  area  about 
25.00a  Not  all  of  this  territory  contains  coal, 
of  course,  but  the  deposits  are  found  quite 
abundanlly  throughout  the  territory.  The  tests 
show  the  bituminous  coal  to  be  but  little  in- 


ferior to  Pennsylvania  bituminous  coals.  Bitu- 
minous coal  or  lignite  has  been  found  in  every 
county  of  the  State  except  Jefferson.  The 
undeveloped  coal  industry  will  without  doubt 
be  a  prominent  factor  in  the  future  expansion 
of  other  industries  of  the  State.  In  addition 
to  its  coal,  the  State  has  extensive  beds  of 
clay ;  the  brick  and  clay  product  in  1909 
amounted  to  $451,389.  The  output  of  building 
stone  was  about  Che  same.  Montana  leads  the 
Union  iu  the  production  of  sapphires,  the  ac- 
tual mining  of  which  began  m  1891,  Four 
mining  regions  may  be  mentioned:  A  belt  12 
miles  northeast  of  Helena  on  the  Missouri 
River ;  the  Rock  creek  region,  30  miles  west  of 
Anaconda;  the  Cottonwood  creek  field,  10 miles 
east  of  Deer  Lodge,  and  the  Yogo  mines  in 
Fergus   County,   13  miles  west  of  Utica. 

Coal  Mine's  Accident  Iniurance  Law. — All 
workmen,  laborers  and  employes  of  coal  mines 
are  insured  a^inst  accidents  occurring  in  tbe 
course  of  their  occupation.  In  the  event  of 
death  $3,000  will  be  paid  in  the  following  or- 
der: (1)  to  surviving  wife  and  child  or  chil- 
dren; (2)  to  surviving  parents  who  are  de- 
pendent or  partially  so  upon  the  deceased; 
(3)  if  none,  then  to  such  other  relative  as 
may  be  dependent.  Where  the  workman  is 
incapacitated,  he  shall  be  compensated  at  rate 
of  $1  a  day  for  each  working  day.  Total  or 
permanent  disability  shall  consist  of  ih;  loss 
of  both  legs  or  arms,  the  total  loss  of  eyesight 
or  paralysis.  Loss  of  any  limb  or  eye  shall  be 
compensated  in  the  sum  of  $1,000.  For  the 
creation  of  this  accident  fund,  the  employers 
are  taxed  one  cent  per  ton  on  the  coal  mined 
and  the  employees  one  per  cent  of  their  gross 
monthly  wj^es. 

Manufactures. —  The  predominating  indus- 
try is  the  smelting  of  ores.  The  largest  smel- 
ter in  the  world,  the  Washoe,  is  located  at 
Anaconda.  For  the  treatment  of  ores,  water 
is  brought  from  a  lake  some  fifteen  miles  away 
in  the  mountains.  The  smelters  of  Butte  have 
long  been  known.  At  Helena  a  large  smelter 
is  in  operation,  and  another  at  Great  Falls, 
where  water  power  from  the  Missouri  River 
is  used.  Many  flouring  mills  have  been  estab- 
lished, utthzing  almost  the  entire  crop  of 
wheat  in  the  State,  and  eon su mine  large  quan- 
tities from  the  Dakotas.  The  Targe  lumber 
mills  at  Bonner,  Hamilton,  Somers  and  other 
places  have  extensive  factories  in  connection 
with  the  saw  mills.  They  manufacture  doors, 
sash,  blinds,  and  other  finishing  stuffs.  They 
also  make  large  quantities  of  furniture  from 
native  lumber.  A  woolen  mill,  in  operation  in 
Big  Timber,  established  in  1901,  consumes  a 
considerable  amount  of  wool  product.  Al- 
though Montana  leads  all  other  States  in  the 
number  of  sheep,  the  loss  from  the  two  items 
of  freight  eastward  and  the  difference  in  the 
value  of  the  wool  in  the  grease  and  the  scoured 

Sroduct  would  annihilate  the  value  of  all  the 
ocks  on  the  range  of  the  State  in  a  very  few 
years,  if  (he  wool  is  all  shipped  to  the  east.  To 
treat  it  in  the  State  saves  $t.ooo,(xx>  annually 
to  the  State.  Nearly  every  large  town  has  a 
factory  for  malt  liquors.  Creameries  and  but- 
ter factories  are  springing  up.  The  transcon- 
tinental railways  have  several  repair  shops  and 
nSund  houses   in   the   State. 

Raiiroads. —  The  total  mileage  of  railroads 
in  1909  was  3.818.16  and  the  mileage  of  ihdr 
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side  trades  1,131x69.  The  valuatioa  of  the  main 
line  was  Hxed  at  $56,570,091  and  that  of  the 
side  tracks  $1,853,758,  making  a  total  of 
$>;8,422.84g.  Two  transcoatinenta]  lines  cross 
the  State.  In  the  north  ie  the  Great  Northern, 
with  its  many  branch  lines.  Toward  the  south- 
ern part  is  the  Northern  Pacific,  also  with 
numerous  short  branches  as  feeders.  The  Bur- 
lington connects  with  the  latter  at  Billings. 
running  through  trains  over  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific tracks  to  the  coast.  The  Northern  Pacific 
•qierates  three  daily  passei^er  trains  rach  way 
over  most  of  the  State— as  far  east  as  Bill- 
ings, where  one  takes  the  Burlington  route  for 
Denver,  Omaha  and  Saint  Louis.  The  Great 
Northern  operates  two  daily  passenger  trains 
each  way  over  its  road.  The  Oregon  Short 
line  connects  at  Butte,  making  a  gateway  to 
Salt  Lake  and  the  south,  east  and  west.  From 
one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other  on  the  North- 
em  Pacific  requires  about  34  hours  of  travel, 
following  for  considerable  distance)  the  Mis- 
soula, Missouri,  Gallatin  and  Yellowstone  riv- 
ers, with  their  varied  scenery.  The  Great 
Northern  skirts  the  banks  of  the  Kootenai,  the 
Flathead,  the  Milk,  and  the  Missouri  rivcr^ 
and  gives  a  view  of  the  great  unoccupied  fiela 
along  the  two  latter.  Under  the  new  law  rail- 
roads are  liable  for  injuries  caused  by  fellow- 
servants  and  in  the  event  of  death,  the  hdra 
and  personal  representatives  may  prosecute  the 

FinoMets. —  The  total  assessed  valuation  of 
all  property  in  the  State  in  igio  was  $309>673,- 
699.  The  constitution  of  the  Stale  prohibits 
an  indebtedness  exceeding  $ioo,ODa  The  tax 
rate  was  less  than  $2.50  per  $i,aoo.  _ 

Slate  Government. —  The  constitutional  con- 
vention met  at  Helena  4  July  1889.  and  con" 
eluded  its  labors  19  August  The  constitution 
was  approved  by  the  people  at  a  special  elec- 
tion in  October,  and  the  proclamation  making 
Montana  a  Stale  was  issued  8  November. 
Women  are  eligible  to  vote  at  all  school  eleo 
tions,  or  to  hold  oflke  or  to  be  employed  in 
any  capacity  in  the  State's  educational  system, 
excejit  the  office  of  Stale  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  In  igo2  women  filled  the 
office  of  county  superintendent  in  25  out  of  the 
26  counties.  They  are  frequently  elected  on 
school  boards.  The  governor  and  State  ofBcers 
hold  office  four  years,  elected  by  a  plurality 
vote.  The  governor  is  a  member  of  the  State 
board  of  prison  commissioners,  State  board  of 
examiners.  State  board  of  land  commissioners. 
State  board  of  equalization.  State  board  of 
education,  State  board  of  commissioners  for 
the  insane.  State  board  of  commissioners  for 
the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  Slate  board  of  hor- 
ticulture, farmers'  institute  board,  and  State 
board  of  livestock  commissioners.  He  appoints 
the  State  land  agent,  boiler  inspector,  mine 
inspector,  medical  and  dental  examiners,  regis- 
"ter  of  the  land  office,  veterinary  surgeon,  trus- 
tees of  the  soldiers'  home  and  State  orphans' 
home,  the  State  board  of  education,  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture,  labor  and  industry,  board 
of  charities  and  reform,  and  board  of  phar- 
macy. The  legislature  has  biennial  sessions, 
the  senate  being  composed  of  one  member  from 
each  county,  the  house  of  representatives  of 
such  apportionment  as  is  made  by  the  legisla- 
ture by  law.    There  are  now  a6  in  the  Senate, 


4  years,  one  half  holding  over,  and  72  in  the 
House,  two  years,  making  the  total  legislative 
assembly  98.  The  State  has  one  representative 
in  Congress.  There  are  three  judges  of  the 
State  supreme  court,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
There  are  twelve  judicial  districts,  the  judges 
elected  for  four  years.  The  term  of  county 
commissioners  is  four  years,  each  county  hav- 
ing three  members. 

Banks. —  Montana  has  40  national  banks,  40 
State  hanks,  3  savings  banks,  and  8  private 
banks.  The  total  savings  deposits  in  1909  were 
$8,544,303.03.  The  deposits  of  the  national  and 
State  banks  for  1910  were  $57,974,805.19  and 
the  coital,  surplus  and  undivided  profits 
$16.932.575-49. 

Education. — Although  young  among  the 
States,  Montana  ranks  high  in  the  efficiency  of 
her  educational  system,  the  illiteracy  of  native 
born  population  being  less  than  4  per  cent.  Sal- 
aries of  teachers  are  the  highest  of  any  State 
in  the  Union.  More  than  25  cents  ^er  day  is 
spent  upon  each  child  in  school,  which  is  ex- 
ceeded by  two  other  States.  There  are  school 
lands  amounting  to  3.341,000  acres,  and  land 
grants  to  State  mstitntions  aggregating  668,080 
acres.  There  are  about  1,200  teachers  in  the 
State,  and  21  high  schools  are  on  the  accredited 
list  of  the  State  University,  The  State  has  a 
system  of  county  high  schools,  under  a  separate 
board  of  trustees  and  with  separate  administra- 
tion from  city  schools.  These  schools  are  main- 
tained by  county  assessment,  and  are  free  to 
pupils  in  the  county.     The  law  was  passed  in 

1898,  and  has  borne  fruit  beyond  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  promoters  of  the  law.  More  than 
half  of  the  counties  in  the  State  have  county 
high  schools.  For  these  schools,  expensive  and 
lasting  buildings  are  constructed,  which  are 
being  erected  rapidly.  This  system  gives  to 
the  counties  in  which  the  schools  are  located  a 
number  of  specialists  as  teachers,  which  must 
result  in  great  good  to  the  educational  system. 
The  State  Normal  School,  at  Dillon,  has  about 
TOO  in  attendance,  although  organized  but  a 
few  years.  The  land  grant.  100,000  acres,  is 
selected,  yielding  an  annual  income  of  over 
$5,000.  which  is  constantly  increasing.  The 
State  Agricultural  College  and  experiment  sta- 
tion at  Bozeman  (1892)  has  about  421  students. 
The  land  grant  is  140,000  acres.  The  State 
School  of  Mines  (1899)  is  at  Butle,  with  about 
100  students;  land  grant  100,000  acres.  The 
State  University  (1895),  at  Missoula,  has  about 
175  students;  land  grant  46,080  acres.  The 
University  established  a  summer  school  for 
science  at  the  upper  end  of  Flathead  Lake  in 

1899,  known  as  the  University  of  Montana 
Biological  Station.  It  has  continued  in  success- 
ful operation  since,  and  has  drawn  many  from 
the  State  and  from  eastern  States.  The  Mon- 
tana Wesleyan  University  (Methodist),  at 
Helena,  originally  a  college,  was  reduced  to  the 
rank  of  an  academy  in  1901,  and  later  was 
made  a  college;  t68  students  ((910).  The  Col- 
lege of  Montana  (Presbyterian)  was  for  years 
the  only  institution  for  higher  education  in  the 
State.  Financial  difficulties  caused  its  suspen- 
sion about  1898.  Many  private  schools  are 
maintained  by  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Sacred 
Heart  Academy  at  Missoula  has  an  attendance 
of  several  hundred,  as  have  also  the  academies 
in  Butte  and  other  places. 
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Charitable  and  Penal  Institutiont. —  The  pen-  President  Jefferson  sent  an  expedition  to  explore 

itentiai^  is  located  at  Deer  Lodge.    The  contract  the  northwestern  territory.     The  expedition  was 

tyslem  is  in  vogue,  the  contract  for  the  care  of  under  the  direction  of  two  amiy  captains,  Lewis 

convicts  being  made  by  the  legislature.     Of  the  and  Clarke,  and  has  become  famous  in  history 

inmates,  a  small  proportion  are  native  born,  the  as  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  Expedition  (q.v.).  They 

remainder    of    the    convicts    being    from    other  ascended  the  Missouri,  explored  some  of  its  trib- 

States.     Charities  and  reform  are  [.laced  in  the  utaries,  crossed  the  range  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 

hands  of  a  board  of  three  members,  appointed  by  and  returned  in  safety  to  Saint  Louis.    The  first 

the  governor  for  four  years.    The  reform  school  trading  post  was  that  of  Manuel  Lisa,  built  in 

is  located  at  Miles  City.     The  school  for  deaf,  1807  near  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn,  on  the 

dumb  and  blind  is  at  Boulder,  and  is  cantrolled  Yellowstone.     In   1827   another   was   established 

by  the  State  board  of  education.     The  Soldiers'  on  the  Missouri  at  the  mouth  of  the  Milk  River. 

Home  is  at  Columbia   Falls.     The  retreat  for  In  1S39  Alexander  Mackenzie,  for  the  American 

the  Insane  is  at  Wann  Springs.    In  this,  as  in  Fur  Trader  Company,  built  Fort  Union  on  the 

the  penitentiary,  the  care  of  the  inmates  is  by  Missouri  above  the  ntouth  of  the  Yellowstone. 

contract  In  1832  the  steamboat  Yellowstone  ascended  to 

Government  Reservations. —  Notwithstanding  this  point.  Previous  to  this  all  supplies  were 
the  large  area  of  the  State  a  large  part  of  it  taken  overland,  a  distance  of  nearly  3,000  miles. 
is  set  apart  by  Act  of  Congress  as  reserves.  The  In  1835  a  steamboat  went  60  miles  up  the  Yel- 
forest  reserves,  with  about  7,500,000  acres,  are  lowstone.  In  1846  Fort  Benton  was  built, 
mentioned  elsewhere.  The  Northern  Pacific  Steamboats  ascended  the  Missouri  to  the  Fort 
Railway  Company  received  a  grant  from  Con-  in  i860,  and  the  property  was  turned  over  to 
gress  approximating  15,000,000  acres.  A  part  of  the  United  States  in  1S69.  On  the  western  side 
this  has  been  sold  to  settlers.  There  are  several  Father  Dc  Smet  established  St.  Mary's  Mission 
large  Indian  reservations  in  the  State.  The  at  Stevensville  in  1845,  still  standing  in  1904. 
largest  of  these,  the  Crow  reservation,  occupies  Later  he  founded  Saint  Ignatius  Mission  in  tlie 
nearly  half  of  Yellowstone  County,  while  half  valley  at  the  foot  of  Flathead  Lake  and  in  the 
of  the  reservation  is  in  Custer  Couni^,  It  covers  shadow  of  the  beautiful  Mission  ^Mountains, 
an  area  of  5,475  square  miles,  much  latter  than  which  for  50  years  was  3  great  power  for  good 
the  State  of  Connecticut.  Adjoining  this  on  the  among  Bie  Indians.  From  r&(0  to  about  i860  the 
east  is  the  North  Cheyenne  reservation,  with  history  of  Montana  is  occupied  mainly  with  the 
765  square  miles.  In  the  northeastern  part,  with  missionary  labors  of  Father  De  Smct  and  his 
its  southern  boundary  the  Missouri  River,  is  the  associates  among  the  Flathead  Indians.  About 
Fort  Peck  reservation,  comprising  2,775  square  1855  there  were  rumors  of  gold.  In  1852  a  half- 
miles.  In  Choteau  County  the  Fort  Belknap  breed  named  Francois  Finlay,  in  Indian  Benelzee, 
reserve  covers  840  square  miles.  The  Blackfeet  found  gold  in  the  sands  of  Gold  Creek  in  Deer 
reserve  covers  about  a  third  of  Teton  County.  Lodge  County.  Rich  discoveries  were  fonnd  in 
The  only  Indian  reserve  west  of  the  divide  in  the  1861.  In  186a  Grasshopper  and  White's  Bar 
State  is  the  Flathead  reservation,  covering  2,240  were  discovered,  and  Bannack  in  January  1863. 
square  miles.  The  total  land  comprised  by  In-  Gold  dust  to  the  amount  of  ¥25,ooo/xx)  was  taken 
dian  reservations  is  about  7,soo^xx}  acres,  or  from  Alder  Gulch  in  a  few  months.  Last  Chance 
equal   to   all    the    forest    reserves.     There    are  Gulch,  where  Helena  now  stands,  produced  many 

COOQ  acres  in  Military  reservations.  The  State  fortunes.  The  early  mining  was  largely  from 
Is  aggregate  3,D0OflOO  acres.  This  leaves  placers,  but  the  introduction  of  machinery  made 
less  than  60^000,000  acres  as  public  lands,  or  held  the  treatment  of  ores  of  silver,  gold,  and  copper 
by  settlers  or  mining  claimants.  verjr  productive,  and  made  the  permanent  pros- 
History. —  The  name  Montana  signifies  moun-  perity  of  Butte.  The  introduction  of  so  many 
tains.  The  first  explorations  are  believed  to  settlers  was  not  without  a  straggle.  The  In- 
have  been  made  by  Verendrye,  a  French  explorer,  dians  lesisted  the  advance  of  tlie  white  men. 
who,  with  his  brother,  two  Canadians  and  a  large  Many  minor  coiiHicts  occurred,  but  two  are 
war  party  of  Sioux,  ascended  the  Missouri  River  worthy  of  special  mention.  The  war  with  the 
to  the  Gateway  of  the  Mountains  in  174S-  They  Sioux  opened  in  1876,  and  was  a  desperate  con- 
appear  to  have  remained  in  Montana  and  Wyom-  flict  General  Custer  was  despatched  against  the 
ing  for  about  a  year.  The  leaden  plate  bearing  Sioux,  under  the  leadership  of  Sitting  Bull,  niim- 
the  arms  of  France,  which  they  claimed  to  have  bering  6,000  warriors,  Piishing  up  the  Rosebud 
buried  beneath  a  monument,  has  not  been  dis-  to  its  headwaters  Custer  found  the  Indians  en- 
covered.  It  is  supposed  to  he  near  the  Great  camped  on  the  Little  Big  Horn.  Custer  was 
Falls  of  the  Missouri.  For  50  years  the  country  surrounded  and  his  entire  command  massacred, 
remained  unknown  to  history.  The  whole  ter-  not  a  man  escaping.  Within  a  year  a  series  of 
ritory  was  ceded  to  Spain  by  France  along  with  victories  under  General  Miles  had  destroyed  the 
Louisiana  in  1764.  In  1800  the  country  a^in  power  of  the  Indiana.  In  1877  Chief  Joseph, 
passed  to  France  by  treaty.  In  1803  the  Looisi-  of  the  Ne^  Perces  in  the  western  part  of  Idaho, 
ana  grant,  embracing  a  large  part  of  what  is  now  and  his  tribe  prepared  to  cross  the  Bitter-Root 
Montana,  was  ceded  by  France  to  the  United  Mountains  against  the  orders  of  the  government. 
States  for  a  consideration  of  $isflooj30o.  The  They  crossed  the  mountains  and  passed  up  tlie 
portion  of  the  Slate  west  of  the  Rocky  Momi-  Bitter-Root,  pursued  by  soldiers  under  the  com- 
tains  was  embraced  in  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  mand  of  General  Gibbons.  At  the  Big  Horn  a 
when  Oregon  was  organized  in  184S.  In  1863  ft  bloody  and  indecisive  battle  was  fought.  Chief 
new  Terntory  of  Idaho  was  formed,  including  Joseph  passed  through,  up  the  Madison,  throogh 
Montana.  1111864  the  Territory  of  Montutawas  the  National  Park,  across  the  praine  to  Snake 
organized,  with  its  boundary  the  same  as  that  Creek,  and  was  captured  only  a  few  miles  from 
Uie  State  now  has,  except  that  about  2,000  square  the  Bear  Paw  Mountains, —  a  trail  of  over  i,^ 
miles  have  been  added  in  the  southeast    In- 1804  miles,  more  than  half'  of  which  was  a  running 
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battle  A  convention  met  in  Helena  in  January 
1884,  which  adopted  a  State  constitation.  This 
was  approved  by  the  people  in  November  of  the 
same  year.  Congress  refnsed  to  sanction  the  re- 
quest for  statehood,  and  this  was  not  granted 
untiJ  1889.  During  the  past  ten  years  immigra- 
tion has  brought  many  citizens  from  o5ier 
States.  The  former  restless  population  has 
changed  into  people  who  are  desirous  of  making 
permanent  homes.  Agriculture  and  fruit  culture, 
through  irrigation,  has  added  a  new  industry  to 
the  State,  and  the  people  of  the  farm  join  hands 
with  the  toiler  beneath  the  surface  in  the  mines 
in  an  exchange  of  products,  to  the  advantage  of 
both  and  for  the  material  advancement  of  the 
State. 

Population. — The    first   terriiorial    cencus   in 


by  the  census  for  each  decade  is  as  follows; 

(1860J  288;  (1870)  30,595;  (1880)  39.159; 
(1890)  132.159;  (igoo)  243.339.  The  population 
at  the  last  census  was  370,053  (includmg  In- 
dians, Chinese,  and  Japanese),  an  increase  of 
54.5  per  cent.  The  total  population  of  schcKd  a^ 
was  65,S?i.  The  aggregate  for  the  State  militia 
was  83.574-  Bot  5.8  per  cent  of  the  population 
was  considered  iUiicrate,  the  native  bom  having 
but  3.9  per  cent  as  against  8^}  per  cent  foreign 
born,  and  native  Indians. 

There  are  28  counties  in   the  Stale,  as   fol- 
lows, with  their  county  -  seat  s : 


lieagher. 


Cascade.  Gnat  Fall 


PlBthsul,  KaH^^pal. 


RBv»n'.  Hamilton. 
RoHbud.  Pony  Che. 
Satidara.  Tbampeon. 


The  cities  in  the  order  as  given  by  the  census 
of  1910,  arc  as  follows;  Butte.  Great  Falls. 
Helena.  Anaconda,  Missoula.  Butte  is  easily 
ahead  of  all  other  cities  in  population  and  bus- 
iness. Its  great  mines  and  smelters,  working 
day  and  night,  create  a  never  ceasing  movement 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  city  is  located  on  the 
Pacific  side  of  the  main  range,  at  an  altitude  of 
about  SjTOO  feet,  a  few  miles  from  the  summit 
of  the  range.  Great  Falls  is  in  the  prairie  region, 
on  the  Missouri  River,  near  the  head-waters  of 
the  rapids  and  falls.  The  census  population 
in  1 910  does  not  indicate  any  growth  of  the 
city.  The  city  has  many  boulevardcd  streets 
and  takes  on  a  metropolitan  appearance. 
Helena,  the  capital,  has  an  altitude  of  4,710  feet. 
Its  climate  is  remarkably  good.  The  capitol, 
erected  in  1900-2,  at  a  cost  of  over  half  a  mil- 
lion, is  a  beautiful  structure,  comparing  favorably 
with  similar  buildings  in  other  States  costing 
much  more  for  erection.  Anaconda  was  founded 
hy  Marcus  Daly  as  a  suitable  place  for  the  erec- 
tion of  sinelter  works.  Missoula,  the  Garden 
City,  at  the  outlet  of  Hell  Gate  canon  to  the 
Bitter- Root  and  Missoula  valleys,  commands  the 
trade  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  State  west  of 
the  range,  Hamilton,  in  the  Bitter-Root  Valley, 
has  a  beautiful  and  picttiresque  location.    Near 


the  town  is  the  Daly  ranch,  reclaimed  from  the 
arid  bench  land  of  the  valley,  which  was  made 
self-supporting  in  a  short  time,  and  which  has 
become  famous  for  its  stables  of  fleet  horses. 
Bozeman,  the  beautiful  city,  is  in  the  Gallatin 
Valley,  on  the  historic  ground  discovered  by  the 
Lewis  and  Clarke  expedition.  Kalispell  is  in  the 
rich  valley  at  the  head  of  the  Flathead  Lake,  and 
in  a  few  years  grew  into  a  good  town.  Miles 
City  and  Billings,  in  the  east,  both  on  the  Yellow- 
stone River,  are  centres  of  the  great  live  stock 
region,  and  handle  the  trade  of  a  large  area  of 
country.  Small  towns  of  the  State  do  a  sur- 
prisingly large  business,  commanding  as  they 
do  all  the  trade  for  many  miles. 

Bibliography. —  The  following  works  may  be 
consulted  for  further  information  relative  to 
the  history  and  development  of  the  Stale;  Ban- 
croft, 'History  of  the  Northwest  Coast'  (1886)  ; 
•Idaho  and  Montana'  (1890);  Biddle.  'History 
of  the  Expedition  under  the  Command  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke'  (1842)  ;  Davies, 'Civics  of  Montana' 
(1896)  ;  Lewis  and  Clarke,  'Travels  from  St. 
Louis  Iw  Way  of  Missouri  and  Columbia  Rivers 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean'  (1804-6)  ;  Palladino,  'In- 
dians and  Whites  in  the  Northwest ;  or,  a  His- 
tory of  Catholicity  in  Montana'  (1895)  ;  Roose- 
velt, 'Ranch  Life  and  the  Hunting  Trail'  (1888); 
'Geological  Survey  of  the  Territory';  "Pre- 
liminary Report  of  Montana  and  portions  of 
Adjacent  Territories'  (1871)  ;  "Wonderland.' 
issued  aimually  by  N.  P.  Railway,  St.  Paul; 
'Rocky  Mountain  Magazine.'  Pubficalions  from 
the  agricultural  experiment  station  at  Bozeman, 
from  the  University  at  Missoula,  and  by  the 
various  State  officers.  Annual  report,  Bureau 
of  Agriculture,  Labor  and  Industry,  Helena. 
Morton  J.  Elrod, 
University  of  Montana. 

Montana  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts,  founded  in  1893,  at  Bo^eman, 
Mont.  The  four  years'  luidergraduate  courses 
include  general  science,  agriculture,  biology,  an- 
alytical and  applied  chemistry,  domestic  science, 
mechanical  engineering,  electrical  engineering, 
and  civil  engineering;  there  are  also  short 
courses  in  busmess  (one  year),  domestic  science 
Cone  year),  and  agriculture  (13  weeks).  The 
degrees  conferred  for  the  regular  undergraduate 
work  are  bachelor  of  science,  bachelor  of  me- 
chanical engineering,  bachelor  of  electrical  en- 
gineering and  bachelor  of  civil  engineering. 
Graduate  courses  are  offered,  and  special  courses 
in  music  and  art;  and  a  preparatory  department 
is  maintained.  The  State  experiment  station  is 
also  connected  with  the  college.  The  college  re- 
ceives the  benefit  of  the  Federal  land  grants  of 
1S62  and  1890,  and  also  State  and  Federal  ap- 
propi'iaiioiis;  the  annual  income  amounts  to 
about  $57,000.  The  students  number  300.  of 
whom  about  half  are  women. 

Montana,  University  of,  the  State  univer- 
sity opened  in  1895,  at  Missoula,  Mont.  It  was 
endowed  by  a  grant  of  land  from  Congress  in 
1892.  Courses  are  offered  in  the  classics,  philos- 
ophy, general. science,  and  applied  science;  there 
is  also  provision  for  graduate  work  in  these 
courses ;  a  preparatory  department  is  maintained, 
and  there  is  a  summer  school  of  science.  The 
degrees  conferred  are  A.B.  and  B.S.,  and  the 
corresponding  masters'  degrees.  Women  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  univeraitr,  and  constitute  about 
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HONTANI8H  —  HONTCALH 

one  balf  the  student  body.  The  income  is  de-  Hontargis,  m6fi-tar-zhe,  France,  a  town 
rived  mainly  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  or  in  the  department  of  Loiret,  47  miles  east  by 
rental  of  the  land  giren  by  Congress;  State  ap-  north  of  Orleans.  Here  in  1371  is  said  to  have 
propriations  are  also  made;  in  igio  the  ircome  occurred  the  famous  judidid  combat  between 
amounted  to  $76,000.  The  campus  contains  40  the  "dog  of  Montargis"  and  Macaire,  its  mas- 
acres,  and  the  buildings  were  valued  at  $140,000  ter's  murderer.  The  dog  not  only  showed  the 
in  1910;  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  spot  in  the  forest  of  Bondy  where  its  dead 
was  7,500.  In  igro  the  students  in  all  depart-  master  was  buried,  but  singled  out  the  murderer, 
ments  numbered  200,  the  faculty  24.  and  when  Giarles  VI.   granted  the  ordeal  of 

Montanism,  mon'-,  the  religious  sys-  battle  to  test  his  guilt,  the  dog  flew  at  his 
lem  of  Montanus  (q.v.),  an  inhabitant  of  a  throat  and  so  proved  its  charge  upon  his  body. 
Phrygian  village  called  Pepuza,  who,  about  Montaubati,  moii-to-LSn,  France,  capital  oC 
171  A.D.,  proclaimed  himself  the  Paraclete  or  the  department  of  Tarn  and  Garontw,  on  the 
Comforter  promised  by  Jesus,  and  he  was  pro-  Tarn,  342  miles  soudi  by  west  of  Paris.  It  is 
fessed  to  niter  prophecies.  Among  others  he  situated  on  a  pleateau  surrotuided  by  the  Tarn, 
was  supported  by  two  ladies,  Prisca,  or  Pris-  the  Tescou,  and  a  deep  ravine.  The  cathedral, 
cilia,  and  Maximilla,  who  also  claimed  the  gift  episcopal  palace,  hotel  de  ville,  and  the  bridge 
of  prophecy.  He  multiplied  fasts,  forbade  sec-  over  the  Tarn  are  its  principal  features.  Mon- 
ond  marriages,  did  not  permit  churches  to  give  tauban  has  manufactures  of  silk  bolting  cloths, 
absolution  to  those  who  had  fallen  into  great  of  common  cloths,  colors,  porcelain,  starch,  can- 
sin,  forbade  all  female  ornaments,  required  vir-  dies,  etc.;  silk  and  wool  spinning-mills,  dye- 
gins  to  be  veiled,  and  would  not  sanction  flight  works,  potteries,  etc.  During  tlie  religious  wars 
in  persecution.  He  was  ultimately  expelled  in  France,  Montauban  was  a  stronghold  of  the 
frcMn  the  Church.  TertuUian,  in  the  year  204,  Huguenots,  and  was  besieged  in  1580  by  Mont- 
joined  the  Montanists,  but  did  not  forfeit  the  luc,  and  in  i6ai  by  the  troops  of  Louis  XIII., 
respect  of  the  Church  catholic,  as  the  Montan-  without  success;  hut  it  was  taken  in  i6ag  by 
ists  held  the  fundaraenUl  doctrine  of  Chris-  Richelieu,  and  its  walls  raited  to  the  ground. 
tianity,  and  differed  from  others  more  in  their  The  Protestants  still  maintain  both  an  academy 
rigid  practice  than  in  their  faith.    Jerome  wrote  and  a  theological  college. 

against  the  Montanists,  who  continued  till  about  Hontauk  (mon-tak')  Indiana,  an  American 

the  6th  century.  tribe  of  the  Algonquin  family  formerly  occupy- 

Hontanite,    a  mineral  consisting  o£  the  by-  ing   the   extreme   eastern   end   of  Long   Island, 

drated  oxids  of  bismuth  and  tellurium,  and  hav-  N.  Y.    They  were  formerly  a  powerful  pec^le, 

ing  the  formula  Bi,Oi.TeOtaHiO.    It  occurs  as  but  a  pestilence  in  the  17th  century  reduced  their 

an  incrustation,   frequently  in  connection  with  number  to  less  than  i.ooa    In  igo3  only  about  a 

the  mineral  teradymite,  from  which  it  is  often  dozen  of  the  Montauk  tnbe  survived. 

formed  by   alteration.    It   is   soft  and   opaque  Uontank  Poin^  N.  Y.,  the  eastern  pen  in- 

with  a  waxy  lustre,  and  is  variable  in  color,  sular  promontory  of  Long   Island,   in   Suffolk 

Montanite  is   found  at   Highland,   Mont.,   and  County,  with  lighthouse  and  life-saving  stations, 

also  in  Davidson  County,  N.  C,  and  at  Norongo,  the  lighthouse,  in  Ion.  41°  4'  N. ;  lat,  71°  51'  W., 

N.  S.  W.  being  built  of  stone,  170  feet  high,  and  its  light 

Montanus,  mfin-ta'nus,  Phrygian  sectary  visible  19  miles.  The  peninsula  has  a  height  of 
of  the  middle  of  the  2d  century  A.n  Of  him  ^om  So  to  100  feet  above  the  sea,  is  rolling  and 
practically  nothing  is  known  save  in  connection  wooded,  and  noted  tor  its  bracing,  healthful  cli- 
with  his  sect,  the  Montanists.  He  was  a  mate.  Here  m  1898  Camp  Wikoff  was  estab- 
heathen  priest,  a  native  of  Ardahan;  was  con-  lahed  for  the  sick,  wounded,  and  convaiesceni 
verted  to  Christianity  about  156;  and  soon  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  Santiago  cam- 
gathered  around  him  a  group  of  followers  who  paign. 

believed  with  him  that  he  was  the  mouthpiece  Montcalm,    mont-kam'    (Fr.    mofi-kalm), 

of   the   Holy    Spirit,   as    were   his   companions  Louis  Joseph  de  Saint  V6ran,  loo-e  aho-zif 

Prisca,  or  Priscilla,  and  Maximilla,  each  of  whom  de  s5n  va-raii,  Mahql-js  de,  French  soldier;  b. 

had  left  her  husband  to  join  Montanus.    Both  near  Nimes  1712;  d.  Quebec,  Canada,  14  Sept 

these  women  uttered  prophecies,  but  like  Mon-  1759.     He  entered  the  army  at  14,  distinguished 

tanus  claimed  10  be  only  the  passive  agents  of  himself  in  the  war  for  the  Austrian  Succession, 

the    Holy    Ghost.     Montanus'    principal    tenets,  and   gained   the    rank   of   colonel   in   the   battle 

apart  from  his  belief  that  every  believer  may  be  of  Piacenia,  Italy,  in  1746.     In  1756,  being  then 

the  means   of  special    revelation,   were   largely  a  brigadier-general,  he  was  appointed  to  coin- 

millenarian ;  in  view  of  the  approaching  end  of  mand  the  French  troops  in  Canada,  where  he 

the  world  he  enjoined  asceticism,  strict  church  began  operations  against  the  English  with  great 

discipline   with    the   exclusion   of   all    offending  activity  and   success.     Fort  Ontario  at  Oswego 

members,  the  terrible  effect  of  mortal   sin  and  was  carried  on  14  Aug.  1756,  after  a  well  con- 

the   incompetency  of  the  Church   to   forgive  it.  ducted    attack.     The    r-.LL    year    he    took    Fort 

He  and   bis  followers  counted  it  sin  to  attempt  William   Henry,   at   the   head   of   Lake   George, 

escape   from  persecution.     He  was  excommuni-  which  was  held  by  a  garrison  of  over  2,500  men, 

cated  with  his  followers  about  17s,  and  died  soon  and  thus  became  possessed  of  42  guns  and  large 

after;  Maximilla,  the  last  of  the  prophets,  died  stores  of  ammunition  and  provisions.     In   the 

in  179.     His  teaching  spread  after  his  death,  his  campaign  of  1758  he  occupied  the  strong  posi- 

most  notable  disciple  being  TertuUian    (q.v.).  tion  of  Fort  Carillon    (Ticonderoga),  made  it 

The  sect  soon  died  out  in  the  West,  but  sur-  still  stronger  by  intrenchments,  and  on  8  July 

vived  in  the  East  until  the  time  of  Justinian,  held  it  with  3,600  men  against  a  British  force  of 

when    it    was   suppressed.     Consult    Bonwetsch,  over   15,00a     His  personal  bravery  had  gained 

'Gcschichte  des  Montanismns'    (1S81).  him  great  popularity  among  his  soldiers,  but  the 
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want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  home  govern-  principality,    'its     annual     expenditure     alone 

ment,  the  scarcity  of  food  all  over  New  tVarcc,  amounting   to    over  $4,000,000.      Roulette   and 

and   personal   dissensions  between   himself  and  trente-el-quarante     (qqv.)     are     the    principal 

the  avil  governor  forbade  him  to  look  for  much  games  played.    Pop.  3,794.     See  Monaco, 

"""'           :  and  he  expressed  his  conviction  that  Monte-Casino.    See  Casino.  Monte. 


i  few  months  the  English  would  be  masters 


Monte    Cristo,   mon't':   kres'to,    or  kris'to,  ; 


of  the  Frenchcoloniesin  America;  yet  he  pre-  »?'?*?    Lriato,   mon  t;:   Krw  to,    "»«"sto.  a 

pared  as  best  he  could  for  the  campafgn  of  1759.  '/"^'/  "f'^"''  '"  -""^  Mediterranean  belonging  to 

^he  English  had  sent  strong  reinforcements  and  '''/i',f ''^",  P^r'"^^*."*  ^1?°-."'  ^  ""  "  Tl^ 

^erepreparing  for  an  attack  on  Quebec  As  the  °f  Elba,    In  the  16th  centJfy  it  was  ravaged  by 

success  of  the  whole  compaign  iid  indeed  the  ?'"'«.   and  as   .t  is   rocky   and   barren,   nsing 

conquest  of  Canada  depended  upon  the  taking  £'0?P  feet  above  the  sea.  it  long  remained  unin- 

of   that   ciU-,    MontealnThad   concentrated    hit  habited      Since  1874  there  is  a  penal  agricultural 

principal  forces  on  the  banks  of  the  Montmor-  ''°^°"y  J'"^  .^'^  * ^.f  ",".1]''\'''*  ^/*"  *1 

ency  liiver  to  protect  it.     In  the   first   attack.  V-?""^  "^  ^^'^  "',''  ^s  ""«  °^  ""^St™  ?■'  °".*  °l 

31  July,  the  English  general.  Wolfe,  was  re-  }}i^    most    popular   romances.    'The   Count  of 

pulsed ;  he  later  succeeded  in  landing  his  troops  ^Jf"!"  t-nsto, 

above  Quebec,  and  on  13  September  brought  his  .    Honte  Rosa, 

whole  force  to  ^he  Heigihts  of  Abraham;  Mont-  land  boundary,  is 

calm  at  once  opposed  his  advance,  but  though  he  the  Pennine  ridge,  with  numerous  peaks,  eight 

led  the  attack  m  person,  his  troops  soon  broke  of  which  are  over  13,000  feet  hi^.     Dufour 

before  the  fire  of  the  British.    Wolfe  fell  in  the  Spitie.  the   principal   peak,  is  second   to   Mont 

moment  of  triumph ;   Montcalm  was  mortally  Blanc  as  the  highest  peak  of  the  Alps,  reaching 

wounded,  and  died  the  next  morning.    Consult;  an  altitude  of  15,217  feet,  564  feet  less  than  its 

Parkman.     'Wolfe     and     Montcalm'      (1885)  ;  rival,  50  miles  to  the  southwest.    Monte  Rosa  is 

Bonnechose,    'Montcalm    et    la    Canada    Fran-  covered  on  all  sides  with  glaciers,  chief  of  which 

caise'  (1877)  1  Falcairolle,  'Montcalm  dcvant  la  is  the  Gomer  Glacier  on  the  west.  6>4  miles 

Posterite'    {1886),  '"5?-      ^''^   peak   was   first   ascended  —  a  most 

Montdair,    mont-kiar',    N.    J.,    a    town    in  diffTcult  feat —  in  1855.    Copper'and  iron  mines 

Essex  County,  six  miles  northwest  of  Newark,  »"  worked  m  the  mountain, 

on  the  New  York  &  G.  L„  and  the  Lackawanna  Uontecuculi,   mon-te-koo'koo-le,   or   Honte- 

R.R.'s.    The  upper  portion  was  originally  called  cucoli,    Raimondo,    Austrian     military    com- 

Speertown    when    settled    by    Hollanders    from  mander:  b.  near  Modcna  21  Feb,  1609;  d.  Lini 

Hackensack.  and  the  low-r  portion  was  first  16  Oct.  1680.    He  entered  the  Austrian  service, 

called  Cranetown,  then  West  Bloomfield,  by  its  and  served  during  the  Thirty  Years'  war  with 

English  settlers  from  Newark.    It  was  at  first  great  distinction.     After  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 

included  in  Newark,  and  afterward  in  Bloom-  (1648)    he   visited   Sweden   and   England   in   a 

field.     It  received  its  present  name  in  1865  and  diplomatic   capacity ;   and   in   1657  the  emperor 

received   its   charter   of   incorporation   in   1868,  sent   him   to   the    aid    of   the   king   of    Poland 

Montclair  is  situated  on  the  first  range  oi  the  against  Rakoczy  and  the  Swedes,  and  next  year 

Orange   Mountains,  at  an   average   altitude   of  he   assisted   the   Danes   against   the   latter.      In 

300  feet,  its  highest  point  at  6^  feet  embracing  1664  he  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Turks 

an  extensive  view.    It  is  noted  for  its  healthful  after  having  driven  them  out  of  Transylvania. 

climate,   and   is   principally  a   residential   place.  In   1673  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  im- 

the  home  of  many  New  York  business  men.    It  perial    troops,    and    checked    the    progress    of 

has  a   hospital,   rnilitary  academy,   two   orphan  Louis  XIV.   by   the   capture  of   Bonn,   and  by 

asylums,  high  schools,  public  library,  State  aiW  forming  a  junction  with  the  Prince  of  Orange 

savings  banks.    Its  industrial  establishments  in-  in  spite  of  Turenne  and  Cond£.     Montecucuh's 


dude  electric  construction  works,  printing  es-  subsequent  advance  into  Alsace  was  repulsed  by 

tablishments,  etc    Pop.  C1910)  21.550.  the  Prince  of  Conde,    His  last  military  exploit 

Mont-de-Marsan.  town,  capital  department  ""the  siege  of  Philipsburg.    The  emperor  Leo- 

T„-.ndes.  France.  65  miles  S.  of   Boreaux.    It  ??^^  "'/'fe '",'"  "  ^""u-  <>**«  ^■"P'"  f"'' ''l« 

has  a  Mineral  Spnng  and  manufactures  resin  ™?«  "^  f^?P'"  S^'e  ^""^^l  °'"'^y  ''f  ^"^^ 

and  oil    Pop    11 004.  "'*  memoir  on  the  Turkish  war,  wntten  in 

.       y.      ,WH.  Italian  (1703),  was  translated  into  several  lan- 

Honte  CkIo.  mon  tt  kar'15,  Monaco,  a  town  guages.     Consult :  Campori.  'Raimondo  Monte- 

of  the  principality  about  one  mile  northeast  of  cucoli,  la  sua  famiglia  e  i  suoi  tempi'   (t8;7)  ; 

the  capital,  celebrated  for  its  Casino,  the  most  Grossmann.  'Raimund  Montecucoli'  {1878). 
luxuriously    appointed    gambling    establishment         ««,*,«„„       „x.,  .s  fs  k',-        m>,.j.      r- 

in  the  world,  founded  in  r8s8.    Monte  Cario  is  r^tlTu       ,^ ',    mon-te-je-o  re.      »-iauae      u.. 

.!._  -«4.Jj  f ^.  it.  .,..»:..  .,.™.,.,j:„,,.   'urn  nnJM  tnghsn  author  and  Jewish  communal  worker 

**?  V  uJtJ    1-  "r    ,   /  ^       V^f  1.41      J^  ^-  London  t8^     He  studied  at  Balliol  College. 
and    healthful   climate,    and    its    attractive   ap.  identified  himself  with  Hebrew  chari: 

pointments   of   P^-^rt J-^^ds,  J^^B^fi""!  f^^  ties  and  educational  movements  in  London;  was 
dens,  handsome  i^menades,  an^^^^^  i^  ^^      j,      j      .^^     Historical     Society 

^rWkiil    =  Tt  ^? Vr  M 'nh'.rr™^  O899-19C0)  :  and  is  head  of  the  Anglo-Jewish 

E?^tlfcof''l'^^%?t°2'Xr"^  ll^X'^^^'^^n^'^'^^lV^^^^^ 

Ef  KSrBS'  x^r^f  S  -SV1  S?;^  ffiL"for^^^",^"^^e 

Th«  society  practically  bears  also  the  cost  of        Montefiore.  Sir  Hoses.  Jewish  philanthrn- 

Hie  temporal  and  spiritual  government  of  the  pist:  b.  Legftom,  Itoly,  24  Oct  1784:  d.  Rams- 


MONTENEGRO 

Rte,  England,  38  July  1885-  He  was  descended  tion  of  a  coarse  woolen  stuff,  are  imltnown.  The 
)m  a  family  of  wealthy  Anglo-Iuljan  bankers;  chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  are  agri- 
was  educated  in  London ;  became  a  leading  ment'  culture  and  fishing;  the  latter  carried  on  princi- 
ber  of  the  Stock  Exchange;  and  retired  from  pally  in  the  Lake  of  Scutari,  which  lies  partly 
active  business  in  1824.  From  that  lime  he  in  Albania.  The  exports  of  Montenegro  are 
devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  his  race,  work-  smoked  mutton-hams,  salted  fish,  wax,  honey, 
ii^  for  the  removal  of  disabilities  and  oppression  hides,  tallow,  cheese,  butter,  cattle,  and  other 
under  which  the  Jews  in  England  and  elsewhere  agricultural  produce.  The  chief  unports  are 
had  suffered  great  hardship.  His  wife,  whom  cattle,  tobacco,  salt,  wine,  brandy,  conee,  sugar, 
he  married  in  1812,  was  Judith  Cohen,  a  rela-  and  manufactured  goods.  The  Montenegrins 
tive  of  the  Rothschilds,  and  in  her  Montefiore  belong  to  the  Serbian  branch  of  the  Slavonic 
found  a  companion  who  entered  ardently  into  his  family  of  peoples.  They  are  generally  of  tall 
philanthropic  undertakings.  He  was  for  a  time  stature,  and  well  proportioned,  with  smgularly 
high  sheriff  of  Kcntj  and  after  long  exclusion  powerful  voices,  which  enables  them  to  carry  on 
and  repeated  re-election  was  legally  recognized  conversations  at  incredible  distances;  foreheads 
as  sheriiiF  of  London  in  1837.  In  that  year  he  good,  face  rather  squar«,  moderately  aquiline 
was  knighted,  and  in  1846  raised  to  a  baronetcy  or  straight  nose,  and  animated  eyes.  Both  men 
in  recognition  of  his  meritorious  public  services,  and  women  are  robust :  the  latter  are  often  beau- 
He  distinguished  himself  by  his  practical  syin-  tiful  when  young  but  soon  lose  -their  good  looks 
pathy  for  his  race  in  various  countries,  chiefly  by  laborious  and  unfeminine  occupations.  The 
in  Poland,  Russia,  Rumania,  and  Damascus.  He  people  generally  are  cheerful  in  manner,  ex- 
made  seven  journeys  to  the  East,  the  first  in  tremely  brave,  and  hospitable  and  courteous  to 
1827.  »nd  the  last  in  i8?4,  mainly  for  the  amelio-  all  except  the  Turks,  whom  they  hate.  The 
ration  of  the  condition  of  the  Jews.  At  men  go  at  all  times  fully  armed.  The  houses 
Bucharest,  during  an  anti- Jewish  tumult,  be  are  of  stone,  generally  with  thatched  roofs ; 
boldly  faced  the  mob  at  the  risk  of  hia  life.  At  but  many  are  covered  partly  or  entirely  with 
Ramsgate,  in  1865,  he  endowed  a  Jewish  college  wooden  shingles.  There  are  no  towns  in  Monte- 
in  memory  of  his  wife,  who  died  three  years  negro,  but  there  are  some  300  villages^  of  which 
before.  In  his  looth  year  he  was  a  type  of  hale  the  chief  are  Cettigne  (q.v.),  the  capital;  Pod- 
and  venerable  oianhood.  goritza  (pop,  6,534) '.  ^nd  the  seaports  Ihilcigno 
Mont«wgro,  m5n-tg-na'grd  (native,  Teer-  and  .Antivarl  The  language  of  the  Mome- 
nagora:  Turkish,  Karadagh,B\A  Mountain),  n^K""^  ' ?  .?  Slavonic  d.alect.  In  religion  tW 
an  independent  European  principality  in  the  «"  ^j'  "^  ^^e  Greek  Church  Education,  which 
northwest  of  Turkey,  bounded  north  6y  Bosnia  was  formerly  much  neglected,  is  now  becoming 
and  Hereegovina,  east  by  Bosnia,  soutfi  by  Al-  f«ely  diffused,  the  public  schools  having  in- 
bania,  and  west  by  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  a  strip  "^^se-i  ^'"^  o"^,  '"  'S^i  to  about  70  m  1890. 
ofDalmatia.  Its  area  was  increased  by  the  treaty  Montenegro  until  1851,  was  a  theocracy,  gov- 
of  Beriin  of  July  1878.  from  about  1,710  to  erned  by  a  Vladika  or  prince,  who  was  at  once 
about  3.630  square  miles.  The  country  is  a  a  bishop,  a  judgC;  a  legislator  and  a  commander- 
succession  of  elevated  ridges,  diversified  here  and  in-<^«f.  The  office  was  hereditary  in  the  family 
there  by  a  lofty  mountain  peak,  some  of  them  "*  Petrovitch  from  1697.  But  as  the  Vladika 
attaining  elevations  of  5«»  or  6,000  feet,  or  cp"l^  ."Jt  marry,  the  dignity  was  inherited 
even  8,000  feet  on  the  borders  of  the  country,  through  brothers  and  nephews.  In  1851  the  civil 
with  a  few  beautiful  and  verdant  plains  and  and  ecclesiastical  offices  were  disjoined,  the 
vai'eys,  in  whi-'h  the  soil  is  tolerably  fertile;  Vladika  confining  himself  to  the  lattei^  while  the 
chief  of  these  are  the  department  of  Tzemitia  former  devolved  on  the  Hospodar.  The  revenue 
and  the  valley  of  Bielopavlich,  watered  by  several  01  the  principality  was  estimated  tor  1901  at 
streams,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Moratsa,  about  $4ai,«».  Montenegro  has  no  coinage  of 
which  falls  into  the  Lake  of  Scutari.  The  cli-  '^  own.  Pop.  about  2a8,ooo, 
mate  is  healthful.  Forests  of  oaks  and  holly,  ash,  Montenegro  formed  a  part  of  ancient  Illyna, 
beech,  firs,  walnuts,  hazel,  wild  pears,  poplars,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  belonged  to  the  great 
willows,  alders,  and  the  sumach,  used  for  dye-  Servian  kingdom.  The  origin  of  the  sacerdotal 
ing  and  tanning  cover  many  of  the  mountain  power  dates  from  1516,  when  the  secular  prince, 
sides.  The  cultivated  productions  are  Indian-  having  no  children,  withdrew  to  Venice,  and 
com,  potatoes,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  tobacco,  transferred  the  government  to  the  archbishop 
with  several  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  including  the  Germanos.    In  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great  the 

Sach,  olive,  pomegranate,  mulberry,  and  others,  Montenegrins  placed  themselves  under  the  pro- 
the  department  of  Tzemitra,  already  men-  tection  of  Russia,  both  sharing  in  a  common 
tioned,  apples,  vines,  carobs,  almonds,  figs,  enmity  against  the  Turks.  In  1796  the  Prince- 
quinces,  walnuts,  etc.,  also  grow  in  abundance,  bishop,  Pietro  I.,  inflicted  8nch  a  loss  on  the 
Agriculture  is  in  a  rude  slate,  though  every  Pasha  of  Scutari,  who  had  invaded  Montenegro, 
ciJdtivable  piece  of  land,  even  if  only  a  few  that  for  many  years  they  left  it  unmolested. 
feet  square,  is  planted  with  Indian-corn,  pota-  Pietro  II.  (1830-51)  made  strenuous  efforts  to 
toes,  or  some  other  useful  plant.  Sheep,  goats,  improve  the  condition  of  his  people  by  liberal- 
and  pigs  are  reared  in  great  numbers ;  the  two  izing  the  constitution,  and  attempting  to  reclaim 
former  affording  a  profitable  supply  of  wool  his  subjects  from  their  vindictive  and  predatory 
and  cheese  for  exportation.  Game  is  not  abun-  habits.  His  successor,  Danilo  I.,  having  sepa- 
dant,  but  fish  are  taken  in  great  quantities,  and  rated  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  offices,  Russia 
are  of  excellent  quality,  particularly  the  trout,  withdrew  her  subsidy  of  8,000  ducats,  but  sub- 
which  are  celebrated,  and  some  of  them  of  im-  sequently  resumed  payment  of  it,  not,  however, 
mense  siie;  and  a  kind  of  carp  is  caught  in  large  before  great  internal  commotion  had  arisen  from 
quantities,  and  dried  and  salted  for  export  to  the  necessary  imposition  of  taxes  to  mertthe 
Vienna  and  Trieste.    Mmi&ctnres,  with  excep-  deficit  so  caused.     The   Turks,   led  by  Onur 
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Pasha,  again  invaded  the  country,  but  a  trea^ 
was  arranged  15  Feb.  1853.  Danilo  was  assassi- 
nated in  ili6o,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  present 
prince  Nicholas  1.  In  1861  the  Montenegrins 
excited  a  rebellion  against  the  Turkish  sway 
in  the  Herzegovina,  the  result  of  which  was  the 
infliction  of  such  a  chastisement  on  them  that 
they  were  compelled  (1862)  to  accept  a  disad- 
vantageous peace,  in  which  it  agreed  lo  the 
occupation  of  several  points  on  the  road  from 
Herzegovina  to  Scutari  by  Turkish  troops.  In 
1870,  however,  the  principality  managed  to  g«t 
these  troops  withdrawn.  In  1876  Montenegro 
joined  Servia  in  a  war  against  Turkey,  and  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  R  us  so-Turkish  war  of 
1877-8,  it  received,  as  already  mentioned,  an 
accession  of  territory  by   the   treaty  of  Berlin. 

Monterey,  mon-te-ra',  Cal.,  city  in  Monte- 
rey County ;  on  Monterey  Bay,  and  on  the  South- 
ern Pacific  railroad ;  about  100  miles  south  by 
east  of  San  Francisco,  The  first_  settlements 
were  made  by  the  Spaniards,  and  in  1770  they 
founded  here  the  mission  of  Saint  Charles 
Borromeo  of  Monterey.  It  was  the  capital  of 
the  province  from  1840  to  1845.  Commodore 
Jones  of  the  United  States  Navy  captured  the 
place  in  1843,  and  held  it  for  one  day,  under 
the  erroneous  impression  that  war  had  been  de- 
clared against  Mexico.  Monterey  was  the  capi- 
tal of  the  military  government  of  Cahfomia  in 
1847.  In  1849  the  State  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion was  held  here,  and  in  1850  the  place  was 
incorporated.  The  section  in  which  the  city  is 
located  consists  of  farm  lands  upon  which  are 
raised  grains  and  fruits.  Fishing  and  stock- 
raising  are  prominent  industries.  It  is  a  favorite 
resort  for  summer  and  winter.  Ruins  of  the  old 
Spanish  Mission  are  still  to  be  seen.  Some  of 
the  noted  buildings  are  Colton  Hall,  in  which 
the  first  State  Constitutional  Convention  met, 
the  old  custom-house,  and  the  San  Carlos  Mis- 
sion. The  city  is  the  seat  of  San  Carlos  Acad- 
emy, and  it  has  good  public  and  parish  schools 
and  a  public  library.  Pop.  (1890)  1,662;  (1900) 
1,7-18;  (1910)  4,9^ 

Honterey,  Mexico,  capital  of  the  state  of 
Nuevo  Leon ;  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  mountains  at  an  altitude  of  i^oo  feet 
above  sea  level ;  168  miles  from  the  Texas  front- 
ier. The  most  notable  industry  is  a  very  ex- 
tensive iron  and  steel  mill,  which  employs  a 
great  number  of  men  and  produces  immense 
quantities  of  heavy  iron  and  steel  manufactures, 
both  rolled  and  cast.  Over  $25,000,000  are  rep- 
resented by  the  manufacturing  and  industrial 
enterprises  of  the  city.  No  other  point  in  north- 
em  Mexico  is  so  important  commercially,  as 
Monterey.  There  are  two  local  financial  institu- 
tions, the  Bank  of  Nuevo  Leon,  with  a  capital 
of  $2,000,000  and  the  Mercantile  Bank,  with  a 
capital  of  $2,500,000.  The  National  Bank  has 
a  branch  here  and  the  Bank  of  London  and 
Mexico,  an  agency.  The  principal  educational 
institutions  arc  the  School  ai  Jurisprudence, 
Norma!  School  for  males.  Normal  School  for 
females  and  the  Academy  of  Drawing.  There 
is  a  Natural  History  Museum,  and  a  public 
library  with  4.500  volumes.  The  principal  build- 
ings of  the  citv  are  the  Juarez  Theatre,  ihe 
Cathedral  and  (he  churches  of  San  Francisco 
and  the  Purisima.  The  streets  are  well  paved. 
In  the  centreof  the  city  there  is  a  large  spring 


of  dear  water.    Four  miles  distant  are  the  Topo 

Chico  Hot  Springs,  the  hourly  output  of  which 
is  68,(no  gallons.  Ihe  waters  of  these  are  much 
like  those  of  the  famous  hot  springs  of  Arkan- 
sas, The  prevailing  style  of  architecture  is 
Moorish,  It  was  founded  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1585  as  Ciudad  de  t-eon  but  renamed  Metro- 
politan City  of  Our  Lad/  of  Monterey  in  tsgiS. 
The  city  was  besieged  m  1846  by  Gen.  Taylor 
and  compelled  to  capitulate.  See  Monterey, 
Baitle  of. 

Monterey,  Battle  of,  in  American  history; 
in  the  early  part  of  the  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  Monterey,  which  occupies  a 
strong  natural  position  and  was  well  fortified 
by  art,  was  held  by  the  Mexican  General  Am- 
pudia,  with  about  10,000  regular  troops.  In 
August  1846,  Gen.  Taylor  (q.v.)  with  a  force  of 
6,62s  men,  mostly  volunteers,  marched  trom 
Matamoras  to  attack  Monterey;  and  on  9  Sep- 
tember he  encamped  within  3  miles  of  the  place. 
Ten  days  were  spent  in  reconnoitring,  and  on 
the  afternoon  of  19  S^tember,  Gen.  Worth  was 
orderd  to_  march  with  his  division  around  the 
hill  occupied  by  the  bishop's  palace,  to  take  a 
position  on  the  Sallillo  road,  and  to  carry  the 
enemy's  detached  works  in  that  quarter,  while 
the  main  body  of  the  army  were  to  make  a  di- 
version against  the  centre  and  left  of  Ihe  town 
by  batteries  erected  during  the  night.  In  the 
morning  these  batteries  opened  upon  the  cily, 
which  replied  by  a  heavy  fire  from  the  citadel 
and  other  works.  The  lower  part  of  the  city 
was  assaulted  and  entered  by  the  Americans, 
and  a  Mexican  work  of  great  strength  captured 
after  hard  fighting  by  a  brigade  under  Gen. 
CJuitman.  Gen.  Butler  also  entered  the  town 
at  another  point  with  the  First  Ohio  regiment. 
Meanwhile  Gen.  Worth  carried  the  heights  south 
of  the  river  and  the  Saltillo  road,  and  turned  the 
guns  of  the  Mexican  works  in  that  quarter  upon 
the  bishop's  palace.  The  Mexicans  evacuated 
the  lower  part  of  the  city  during  the  night,  and 
early  next  morning  Gen.  Worth  stormed  the 
height  overlooking  the  bishop's  palace;  and  by 
noon  that  stronghold  itself  was  taken  by  the 
Americans,  and  its  guns  turned  upon  its  flying 
defenders.  The  houses  of  the  city  being  solidly 
built  and  capable  of  defense,  and  the  streets 
stimgly  barricaded,  the  Americans  were  forced 
to  take  each  house  in  succession  by  breaking 
through  the  wall.s  till  they  reached  the  principal 
plaza.  The  conflict  lasted  till  the  23d,  the  Mex- 
ic.ins  contesting  desperately  every  foot  of  gronnd 
till  nothing  remained  in  their  possession  but 
the  citadel.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th  Gen. 
Ampudia  capitulated,  and  was  allowed  with  his 
army  to  march  out  with  the  honors  of  war.  The 
loss  of  the  Americans  in  these  operations  at 
Monterey  was  120  killed  and  368  wounded. 
That  of  the  Mexicans  was  not  ascertained,  hut 
was  probably  much  greater.    See  Mexican  Was, 

Montesano,  m6n-te-sa'n5.  Wash.,  town, 
county-seat  of  Chehalis  County;  on  the  Che- 
halis  River,  at  the  head  of  tide-water  naviga- 
tion, and  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad; 
about  45  itiiles  west  by  south  of  Olympia.  It 
is  in  a  region  in  which  the  chief  occupations  are 
farming,  lumbering,  and  fishing.  It  manufac- 
tures considerable  lumber  and  lumber  products, 
and  has  creameries.  The  salmon  fisheries  are 
quite  important.    Three  miles  above  the 
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on  the  Chehalii  River  ti  a  salmon  hatchery.  'Consideiations  stir  les  Censes  de  la  Grandeur 
Pop.  1,300.  et  la  Decadence  des  Romains,'  one  of  the  first 
Honteainoe,  mfiii-ta-se'nos,  Fernando,  "uportant  studies  in  the  philosophy  of  history 
Spanish  historian:  b.  Osuna,  Spain,  1593;  d.  I'  ^^  ''*«'»  called  Montesquieu's  best  in  point 
Seville.  Spain,  1655.  He  went  to  Lima,  Peru,  o>  style,  and  when  its  brevity  is  considered  (200 
in  1610  and  served  under  the  govemmenl  after-  PP.  m  Laboulaye  s  collected  edition),  is  re- 
ward becoming  visitor  of  the  audencia  of  Char-  markable  as  well  for  the  onpnal  and  weighty 
cas,  and  councillor  of  the  viceroy.  By  his  con-  Quality  of  its  thought  In  1748  *L  Esprit  des 
sidcratc  treatment  of  the  Indians  he  won  their  ^'fr'  '?^  ""^S""  °f  =»  ?==?  °'  'al^*"".  ""3 
friendship  and  their  caciques  placed  at  his  dis-  pub'ished,  and  at  once  placed  its  author  among 
posal  valuable  information  concerning  their  his-  "l"  greatest  writers  of  his  country.  The  scope 
tory.  He  ranks  at  the  head  of  the  Pemvian  o'^t*?*  w<^«  «  perhaps  best  indicated  by  Uie 
arehasologists,  and  he  published  several  able  sub-titie_  of  the  original  edition,  which  de- 
*orks  on  metallurgy.  Among  his  books  are:  scribes  it  as  a  treatise  on  the  relation  which 
*Ophyr  de  Espa&a,  6  anales  de  los  reynos  de  "fB"*  ^°  ^^^^  between  the  laws  and  the  con- 
Quito  y  IJ  ma'  (1640);  'Memorias  historicaa  del  stituUon,  manners,  climate,  religion,  commerce, 
antiguo  reyno  de  Quito'  (1652)  ;  etc  See  Pres-  *'<=■•  °*  each  country.  It  passed  throi^h  no  less 
cott's  'History  of  Peru,>  Vols.  I.  and  II.  wan  «  editions  in  a  year  and  a  half,  and  won 
„  „  .  .  ,  .  r  grudging  praise  even  from  Voltaire,  who  was 
Monte^Min,  Fransoise  Athenais,  fran-swaz  fond  of  sneering  at  Montesquieu's  reputation. 
ath-e-na  mon-tes-pan.  Marquise  de.  mistress  Notwithstanding  inaccuracies,  digressions,  and 
of  Louis  Xiy.  of  France :  b.  1641  ;  d.  Bourbon-  detective  arrangement,  it  is  throughout  notable 
1  Archambault,  27  May  1707.  She  was  the  ad  for  its  impressive  assemblage  of  focts,  its  con- 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Mortemart,  and  was,  structive  ability,  its  wisdom,  and  its  frequently 
m  1663,  married  to  the  Marquis  de  Montespan.  epigrammatic  style.  It  was  the  first  work  to 
To  great  beauty  she  added  a  natural  liveliness  establish  a  basis  for  legal  principles,  and  it 
and  wit,  and  a  highly  cultivated  mind.  Soon  supplied  the  method  of  procedure  in  later  his- 
atter  her  appearance  at  court  she  attracted  the  formal  studies  in  poHticai  science.  Monies- 
king's  attention,  and  from  1668  till  1674  shared  quieu  was  received  a  member  of  the  Academie 
his  favor  with  Mile,  de  la  Valhere,  but  sup-  ;„  January  1728.  There  is  an  edition  of  his 
planting  her  in  1674;  M.  de  Montespan  after  a  works  by  K  Laboulaye  (1875-9).  Consult  also 
detention  in  the  Bastille  had  already  been  or-  the  biographies  by  Vian  {3d  ed.  1879)  and 
dered  to  retire  to  his  estate.     Mme.  de  Mantes-  Sorel   (1S87). 

pan   bore  eight  children  to  the  king,  four  of         «  _»„     ■_    Tri_._„..     _,Ai  .-.  t*  „«  « 

whom  died  In  infancy.     The  others  were  en-  ,=  "f^^Si^!"-^^"?"'^,   ™^,Vn^t^''^:°J^ 

trusted  to  the  care  of  Mme.  Scarron,  afterward  IVt^J^'MX^cF^^^    h  ^'nlnn^^,^  i^ 

De  Maintenon.    The  influence  of  Mme.  de  Mon-  ^^       ?x    .^^  I^^'    "^  ™  .  ^      ".*.        S 

lespan  was  often  exercised  in  public  affairs,  and  ^"  ^^  '="°^  ^-^If  »"  ^^""'  ^k  ■''t'!!i^''<f '^ 

her   sway  over  the   king  continued   until   about  ^-i^meler    in     1892,    when    he    published     <Les 

1679.  when  a  growing  attachment  to  ^M^^^^  de  g^r^^l^^'^' ^t^^^'T.^  ^^iZl^K^C^^ 

Mamtenon  finaly  estranged  his  aff^t ions  frorn  ^      odeurs  suaves'    (1893),  of  which  the  theme 

Mme.   de   Montespan.      bhe   rarely   appeared   at  „,.    flnw^n    anH     -iprf^mpo      <Tj.b    Hnrt^sin 

ci,«,  .cts  o!  benevol™.,  .„d  p™i„„„.  rjo?,'",;;'  .I^'pT^mIS,  on  ,"«?=«" 

Montesquieu,    moii-tfs-ku'    (Fr.    m6n-t£s-  stones  and  their  mystic  meanings;  and  by  two 

ke-e),  Charles  Louis  de  Secondat,  sharl  loo-e  volumes  of  essays,   'Roseaux  pensants'    (1897) 

de  se-kon-da,  Bakon  de  la  BatoE  et  de,  French  and  'Atitels  privilegies*   (1899),  both  attempting 

author :  b.  near  Bordeaux  18  Jan.  i68g ;  d.  Paris  to  appreciate  some  wronged  artist.    He  appeared 

to  Feb.  1755.    He  was  educated  at  the  Oratorian  in    New    York    in   the    winter   of    1902-3   as    a 

College  of  Juilly    (near  Meauxl    and  at  Bor-  lecturer  and  reader.    His  style  is  hyper-Ksthetie, 

draux;   studied  law;  in   1714  became  a  coun-  with    much    weird    beauty,    and    his    themes 

scllor   of   the  parliament   of   Bordeaux;   and   in  strangely  far-fetched. 

1716  parliamentary  president    He  was  an  active  Montevideo,  Minn.,  village,  county-seat  of 

MrtKipant  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Bordeaux  q,;  County;  at  the  juncUon  of  the  Min- 

Academy.    wnting    papers    on    natural    sc.^ce,  ^^J^    ^^^   ^^^    Chippewa    rivefs.   and    on   the 

politics,    and    philosophy.      The    <Uttres    Per-  Q,i^^g      Milwaukee   and   Saint    Paul   railroad; 

aiiti^\tht    hr^t   of.  the   three  great   works   on  ^^out   lis  miles   west   of  Saint   Paul.     It  is  in 

which   his   fame   principally   resK    appeared   .n  ^  j^^,^  agricultural  region  where  wheat  is  one 

1721.     Pmporting  to  consist  of  the  correspond-  of  the  important  products.    The  clMef  industrial 

«.«  .n  and  by  two  Persians  traveling  m  France,  establishments   are  flour-mills,  gr^ita  elevators, 

nlr   iji   a   livf.lv   satire   uDOn   the  manners  .    ...     _,. r_. ._.-._   '.  Pi     \ 


this   book   IS   a   lively   satire   upon   the  manners  ^  creamery,  cheese   factories,   and   a\  cooperage, 

and  customs,  and  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  j    ■      j^    /^      f  Windom  It^stitute   ^fongrega- 

institutiotB    of   the    author  s   age    and    counlnr.  tional)  and  it  has  a  high  school,  a  pubfic  library. 

It  «  said  to  have  passed  through  fou reauthorized  ^^^  J  town-hall.     NeTr  the  village  is  U  monu- 

and  other  pnairthonzed  editions  within  the  year  ^^^^   ^^^^    -  ^^   ,^«  surrender    of 

ofpuhlicat^.     Montesquieu  sold  his  presidents  Li,tk   Crow^   tie   Sioux   chie-f,    in   i86i      Pop. 

office  m   1726.  and  then  visited  Germany,  Hun-  ,,„,-■,   ---^  ^    ^''    '"   ""7  *^' 

gary,  Italy,  Holland,  and  England.     In  England  '  '^'°'  ^°^°-  * 

he  stayed  for  18  months,  imbibed  a  lasting  ad-  Honteridco,  rnQn-tc-vId'e-fi   (Sp.  i«fln-ta- 

nrirction  for  its  social  and  political  institutions,  vf'di-o),    Uruguay,    capital    of    the    Hepart- 

and  was  elected  to  the  Royal  Society.    He  re-  ment    of    the    same    name;    also    caoiivt    and 

ttimed  to  France  in  1731.  and  in  1734  published  emporium    of    the    republic;    aittiatea    f»    the 
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northern  coast  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  (^et  La  Whitelocke,    were   defeated   at   Buenos   Ayrei, 

Plata,  Rio  de).    Founded  m  1726,  its  inhabitants  and,  withdrawing  from  Montevideo,  abandoned 

numbered  only  3,500  in  1818,  and  9,000  in  i8ag;  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.         Markion   Wn-cox 
indeed,  it  was  scareelj-  more  than  a   fortress  Authority  on  Spaituk  Amenca. 

until  1834,  and  at  various  times  the  governments 

ofArgentina,  England,  and  Brazil  attempted  to  Montevideo,    Department    of.      See    Ubu- 

Jfain  possession  of  this  stronghold,  commanding  GUay. 

Uie    entrance    to    the    great    waterway    of    the  Hon'tez,  Lola  (assumed  name  of  Makib 

South.    The  demolition  of  the  walls   the  opening  Dolokks  Euza  Rosanka  Gu.BESi),adventureu: 

of  new  streets,  and   (in  1836)   the  beginning  of  b.   Limerick,   Ireland,   1818;   d.   Astoria,  N.   Y, 

foreign  immigration,  transformed  the  place.     In  17   Jan.    1861.    Her   parents   took   the    child   to 

the  years  from  1838  to  1841,  about  aS.ooo  Euro-  India,  where  her  father  died,  and  her  mother, 

pean  immigrants  entered  the  port.     There  were  again  marrying,  sent  Lola  back  to  Europe.     In 

iSflOO    inhabitants    in    i860;    105,000    in    1872;  1837   she  married   a   Captain  James,   went  to 

238/180  in  1892;  and  at  the  beginning  of  1902  India  with  him,  tired  of  him,  and  returned  to 

about  278,186   in  the   territory  of  256  square  England  in   1842.     She  next  became  a.  puUib 

miles  embraced  in  the  depattmenL     Immigrants  dancer,  performing  in  Londtm  and  in  cities  of 

arriving  in   1901    were:   Italian,  3,7^7;   Spanish,  the    Gmlinent,    and   in    1846   went   to   Munidi, 

3,708;  Brazilian,  715 ;  French,  512;  German,  336;  where  she  fascinated  the  old  artist-king  Louis  I. 

and   English,  209,     The  harbor   is   the   best  on  of  Bavaria,  who  made  her  his  mbtress,  created 

the  Rio  de  la  Plata;  nevertheless  it  is  far  from  her  Countess  of  Landsfield,  and  granted  her  a 

being    altogether    satisfactory.      An    elaborate  large  annuity.    For  a  while  she  also  exercised 

Sstem  of  moles  and  docks  was  projected  more  great  political  power,  which  she  directed  gainst 

an    10   years   ago,    and    the    work   of   harbor  the  Jesuits  and  in  favor  of  liberalism;  hut  with 

miprovement  actually  began  in  July  1901.     The  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  18^  she  wm 

water  at  the  harbor's  entrance  being  but  IS  to  17  once  more  set  adrift     In  London  she  married  a 

feet  deep,  vessels  of  great  draught  have  formerly  guardsman,  Stafford  Heald,  was  soon  divorced 

anchored  in  the  outer  roadstead,  and  discharged  from  him,   and   in    1851    sailed   for  the   United 

their  cargoes  on  lighters.     The  eily  is  built  on  States.    After  touring  through  this  country  with 

a  chain  of  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  with  a  a  play  called    'Lola   Montez  in  Bavaria,*   she 

gradual  slope  toward  the   shore:  the  conditions  went    to    Australia,    returned    here,    was    twice 

are    therefore   favorable    for    efficient    drainage,  married  in  California,  and  in   1858  lectured  in 

An  active  commerce  is  maintained  with  foreign  Hew  York  where  she  settled  and  spent  her  last 

countries  and   towns  of   the  interior.     As  it   is  days  in  rescue  work  among  women.    Her  writ- 

the   only  port  of  entry,   it   furnishes   nearljr  all  jngs  include   <Lectures,>  with  an  autobiography, 

of  the   revenue   of   the    government,   receiving  and  <The  Arts  of  Beauty>   (1858). 

or  forwarding  about  00  per  cent  of  the  impor-  m««^»-__.   _x    »  '_       /  a  i       \i 

Blions    of   tSe    enlirr  coontrj.    and    .taut    6?  „,  "°°?T*  '    7     '    <*"""«!»■ 

wr  cent    of  the  total    exponations.     In    1901  '^^^w*^!^^  »evere  or  s^d  one,  found  written 

nnports,.ln.dat$3iOT,8o;,  ande,pott.v.M  S°  T'        '    "'f™"«'-    M"™?""', 

at?^8,849,i77  pasid  thrinsh  Monii.ideo.    Foe  J""""^"'),'  ■".^T'  I^»<""»""' .<¥«''"  »' 

■8so  thTtgure"    «ere:  import,  $21^.987,  and  '»ven)  and  called  Mo..™„»,  I    chef,  or  en- 

eiSm  Sj',340,339.     Conipicnon.  buildings  are  {?"'■  ''*i"l'?  ^'"i"    f'  't""'  'J!";,  i  'fif 

the     PaSSm    Hou.=,     Government    Alaee,  He  .uccceded  h.s  brother  IrahuatI  m  the  Chief 

National   Bank,  Soli,  arid  San  Felipe  theatrS  "'"'■mm  .436,  but  was  riot  inausuratcd  nntj 

Uruguay  Club,  and  School  of  Art.  aS  Science.  '«°-    "',»  ■"==»■  !"  "'  ""''  n«'ehhor,ng  tnbo 

There   are  commercial  houaea  of  ever,   cla...  ''"«""■  ""I 'f,",;"!.    w'SV;'i'^      IT 

street  railmys.  telegraph  and  telephone  .ervice  "?V    ,'t  u     1  -i}^'.     Net.ahualcoyotl, 

electric  light  tvork,,  printing  e.tabluhment.,  and  j!"''  ?'  Te"Uco,  he  built,  to  prevent  mnnda- 

fonndrie..     The  .trcct.  are  wide,  atraight,  and  "?"?'?'?  Uke  Tezcuco,  huge  dam.,  the  ruina 

genei.lly  well  kept.     The  water  supply  1.  ob-  Sf  "'"?'  '?  ""^  ^*°  '^'""'>  X'"='  ?"'  '1'°"° 

Oined  from  the  St  Lucia  River,  at  a  taint  about  "?""  .'»  '»»=  ^  ?  S'S"""";  .','"  ,"'   T 

U  mile,  dittant    Plaiai,  16  in  number,  occupy  B.m«nng     He  also  reboill  Tenochtitlan  (on  the 

high  ground  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  the  moi  =i'=  "'  '\  ">'"'«™  Mexico),  the  chief  Aztec 

attractive    of    the.e   public    squares    being    the  =">'■    ■ub't'luting    for    the    primitive    building. 

Zabala,  Indepcndcncia,  and  Constitucion.     The  ?"■="  °f  ''™."«'  "!""'■.  established  a.  severe 

University  of  Uruguay  ha.  more  than  400  stu-  !■?''  code;  and  deve  oped  the  ceremonial  and 

dentsantl  a  relatively  very  large  number  of  native  "muence  of  the  tribal  religion, 
and  foreign  piofessors ;  there  are  al»}  normtd  Hontemmn,     sumamed     Xocoyotziic    imd 

.nd  elementary  schools,  a  military  college,  etc.  called   Moktxzuha  II.,   chief,   or  emperor,  of 

Banks  are;  English   (2),  and   Italian,  Spani.h,  ancient  Mexico:  b.  1479   (authority  of  Bem.1 

Mid    French    (i    each).      For    courts,    library,  Diaz);  d.  Tenochtitlan,  Mexico,  30  June  isaa 

museum,  and  periodicals,  see  Uruguay.    No  city  He  is  well  known  as  the  ruler  of  the  Aztecs  at 

in  South  America  i.  more  cosmopolitan  in  char-  the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion.    He  succeeded 

acteri  nearly  all  the  languages  of  the  civilized  his   uncle  Ahuizotl  as   chief  in   1503.     Almost 

world  are  heard  in  its  streets.     The  environs  constant  wars  were  carried  on  by  him  with  the 

contain    taautiful     residences,    suritiunded    by  Tarascans  and   Tlascalans,  and  he   is   said  to 

gardens ;  at  a  distance  of  ataut  three  miles  from  have  led  an  expedition  as  far  south  as  Honduras, 

the  city  is  the  fine  iiark  called  El  Frado.    Mont*.  His  internal  policy  was  in  many  re.pects  wise, 

video  was  taken  by  a  British  force  of  4,(100  men  He  severely  enforced  the  laws,  introduced  V.I- 

on  2  Feb.  1807.  after  a  vigorous  assault  by  land  unhle  changes   in  the  courts^  and    built  man^ 

uid  sea  (English  fleet  under  Commodore  Pop-  public  works,  including  temples,  a  new  condmt 

hun).       Subsequently    the    combined    English  for  the   w.tcr-supply,  .nd   .  hospital   for  in- 

iorces  in  the   river,  under  command  of  (ren.  valided  warriors.     But  by  his   arrogance  and 
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pomp,  his  seclusion,  his  restriction  of  appcnnt  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  to  whose  ancestors  Charles 

roenO   to   those   only   of   noble   rank,    and   his  V.    had   granted    it    in    1536,   and    in    1708   the 

heavy  taxation  he  made  himself  greatly  disliked,  remainder  was  annexed  to  the  same  duchy.    See 

His    conquests    enlarged   the    empire,    but   the  Savoy. 

various  parts  were  without  cohesion,  and  in-  »»  .1  ^  -  „,-  .  ,1-  ■  .  i-  ^  c- 
surrections  were  frroucnt  When  news  was  ^  Montfort.  mont  fort  (Fr.  mon-for),  Sunon 
brought  in  1518  that  ships  and  white  men  (of  ««•  E*".  of  Leicisteb,  English  political  re- 
Jean  de  Grijalva's  expedition)  had  been  seen  off  ipnner:  b.  France  about  1208;.  d.  Evesham  4 
die  coast,  Monteiuma  was  greatly  alarmed,  be-  ^"8-  ia65.  His  father  was  Simon,  the  Con- 
cause  an  ancient  prophecy  foretold  that  Quetzal-  S^^"""!  o^  ^'^  Albigenses,  his  mother,  Alice  of 
coati,  the  white  god,  would  at  some  time  come  Montmorency;  the  former  had  been  disinherited 
to  reign  over  Mexico.  He  sent  presents  to  <*'  }^'f  English  estates  by  Kmg  John  in  1207 
Cortei,  who  had  landed  at  Vera  Crtiz  in  April  ""^  hence  had  jomed  the  more  readdy  the 
1519.  and  tried  to  prevent  him  from  marching  orthodox  French  party  m  fighting  the  Al- 
to Tenochtitlan.  Cort&t,  however,  arrived  there  bigenses  who  were  led  by  John  s  brother-in-law 
in  Novtznber,  and  was  well  received.  Fearing  Raymond  of  Toulouse.  But  the  younger  and 
an  outbreak  of  the  people,  who  did  not  agree  ^^'"  Simon  m  1M9  was  forced  to  leave 
with  the  conciliating  policy  of  the  monarch,  France  and  throw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
Cortfa  then  look  Montezuma  prisoner,  and  re-  ^"8  'sh  kmg  Henry  111.,  who  restored  hinl 
tained  him  as  a  hostage  in  the  quarters  of  the  ^'^  '^^'•^  in  Leicester,  and  married  him  to  his 
Spaniards.  The  Aztecs  finally  made  an  attack  ?"*"  sister  Eleanor,  secretly  and  without  dowry 
upon  the  quarters.  (June  1520).  Montezuma,  m  I5J|.  The  irregularity  of  this  match  endan- 
at  the  request  of  Cortez,  attempted  in  a  speech  gered  Simon  with  the  nobles,  who  had  not  b^ 
from  the  wall  to  end  hostilities,  but  was  =™s"l=d;  almost  immediately  afterward  he 
wounded  by  a  volley  of  stones  and  died  four  qv^Teled  wi  h  the  kmg  and  was  only  wved  by 
days  later.  The  Indians  came  to  regard  him  his  crusaders  vow.  which  he  fulfilled  under 
as  a  deity,  and  indeed  called  him  their  chief  god,  f^'^l^  °^  Cornwall  in  1240.  In  France  he 
though  Uiis  reverence  did  not  include  worsTiip!  f9'ieht  under  Heniy  HI.  (.12^^).  who  made 


Consult:  Preseott,  <Conquest  of  Mexico'  him  commander  of  the  army  in  Gascony.  There 
(1843);  H.H.  Bancroft,  <Mexico,>  Vol.  I.  (Vol.  "c  crushed  successive  rebellions,  but  another 
IX.  of  his  'Works*  1883-go);  Bemal  Diaz,  quarrel  between  the  monarch  and  his  suWect 
•Historia  verdadara  de  la  conquista  de  la  Nueva  gHowed  and  Simon  was  removed  from  office. 
g_3gji_>  Henry  soon  had  to  recall  Simon,  who  m  1257 
,,  ^  -  .  .  ■  I  and  1258  quarreled  hotly  with  William  of  Va- 
Hontenima,  Iowa,  town  county-seat  of  i^^  ^„^  ^f  the  king's  foreign  favorites  and  his 
Poweshiek  County:  on  the  Ch'caBO,  R-  L  &  half-irother.  Simon's  boldness  in  this  matter 
^i  V^  «  *  S:  ^^u-  ^'"''i  ^  miles  east  j  him  at  the  head  of  the  movement  among 
of  Des  Momes.  Agncul lure  and  stock-rsismg  y,e  barons  for  administrative  reform.  In  June 
»re  the  principal  industries  of  the  surrounding  ,258  the  24  commissioners,  of  whom  he  was  one, 
region  ^ituimnous  coal-fields  are  m  the  vicm-  ^.^^  „  ^he  famous  Provisions  of  OxforJ 
ity.  The  chief  mdustnal  establishments  are  a  ^j  j  ;„  October  of  the  same  year,  but  repu-" 
pearl-button  factory,  wagon  factonr,  ("""dry,  jj^j^  ;„  ^^  ^y  the  king.  Simon  de  Montfort 
machmc^shop  and  a  creamery.  Pop.  (1890)  i,^^  ^^  ^^^^^i  j^^j  ^f  ^^^^  reforming  party 
1,063;  (ipoo)  Mio;  (igio)  1.300.  si„„  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  Franci 
Inonthucon,  Bemard  de,  b5r-nar  de  mon-  (4  Dec.  lasg),  which  had  made  reform  possible. 
f6-k6fi,  French  critic  and  classical  scholar;  b.  Now,  after  the  cause  of  the  nobles  had  been 
Languedoc,  France,  18  Jan.  1655;  d.  Paris  21  submitted  to  the  King  of  France  to  arbitrate 
Dec  1741.  He  entered  the  army  but  resigned  and  his  sentence  had  been  entirely  favorable 
to  become  a  Benedictine  monk  and  devoted  him-  to  the  king,  setting  aside  the  Oxford  Provisions 
self  to  classical  studies.  His  'Palxographia  entirely,  and  reserving  to  the  people  only  such 
CiTeca,>  published  in  1708,  made  him  famous  and  rights  as  they  had  before  possessed,  Simon 
constituted  him  the  founder  of  scientific  palxog-  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  party  which  was 
raphy.  He  traveled  in  Italy  where  he  was  eager  to  fight  for  the  privileges  of  the  nobles. 
honored  by  Innocent  XII.  and  in  1719  was  On  16  May  1264,  after  a  brilliantly  con- 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip-  ducted  engagement,  Simon  captured  the  king; 
tions.  In  the  course  of  his  work  he  examined  a  new  constitution  was  formed  giving  the  power 
thousands  of  manuscripts  and  his  books  are  a  to  g  council  of  nine,  over  whom  were  three 
storehowie  of  classical  archxology.  Among  them  electors,  removable  by  Parliament;  and  in  this 
are;  'L'Antiquite  expliquie  et  representie  en  new  regime  Simon  was  practically  master  of 
■Figures'  (IS  vols.  1719-24) ;  'Monuments  de  la  the  kingdom.  He  summoned  a  Parliament 
Monarchic  frangaise*  (s  vols.  1729-33)-  30  Jan.  1265,  which  was  the  actual  basis 
Hontferrat,  moft-fer-ra,  Italy,  a  former  in-  of  the  present  English  Parliament  and  of  Brit- 
dependent  duchy,  bounded  by  Piedmont,  Genoa,  ish  constitutional  freedom.  But  the  Parliament 
and  the  Milanese  territory.  It  lav  in  two  de-  was  marked  by  a  quarrel  between  Simon  and 
tached  portions  between  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  Earl  of  Gloucester;  the  latter  went  over  to 
the  Po,  and  had  an  area  of  about  1,000  square  the  border  nobles.  Simon  moved  against  him 
miles.  The  capital  was  Casale.  Mention  is  with  splendid  fearlessness ;  made  a  sudden  peace 
made  of  a  Marquis  of  Montferrat  in  980.  In  with  the  Welsh  king;  and  turning  to  meet  Glou- 
105  the  marquisate  was  inherited  t^  a  branch  cester  failed  to  effect  a  juncture  with  his  son. 
the  imperial  family  of  the  Palaeologi,  and  At  Evesham  on  4  Aug.  1265  he  was  slain,  his 
1536  was  granted  by  Charles  V.  to  Federico  forces  being  so  outnumbered  by  the  troops  with 
11.,  duke  of  Mantua.  It  was  erected  into  a  Gloucester  and  Prince  Edward  that  at  sight 
duchy  by  Maximilian  in  IS73  or  1574.  In  1631  of  the  enemy  Simon  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
m  considerable  part  of  it  was  ceded  to  Savoy  by  "Let  us  commend  our  souls  to  God,  for  ont 
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bodies  are  theirs?  Personally  haughty  and  high  15  y=ars  in  San  ■  Fraticisco  and  in  1894  wai 
tempered,  but  sober,  simple,  pious,  and  cultured,  consecrated  coadjutor  bishop  of  Los  Angeles, 
he  was  a  great  general,  one  who  stood  firmly  He  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  coadjutor  arch- 
by  the  right,  the  idol  of  the  people,  who  made  bishop  of  San  Francisco  in  1902. 
his  tomb  a  shrine  and  carried  on  the  work  he  UontKomerr,  James,  British  poet  and 
had  begua  To  eal!  him  the  "creator  of  the  journalist:  b.  Irvine,  Ayrshire  4  Nov.  1771;  d. 
House  of  Commons"  is  a  misapprehension  of  Sheffield,  Yorkshire,  30  April  '1854.  In  1792  he 
his  work,  which  forwarded  rather  than  fathered  procured  an  engagement  with  a  bookseller  ia 
representative  government.  Consult;  Pauli's  ShefSeld,  the  proprietor,  editor,  and  publisher. 
life  which  treats  primarily  of  the  constitutional  of  the  Sheffield  'Register,'  Montgomery  suc- 
bearings  of  Montfort's  career  and  is  translated  ceeded  him  later  as  editor  and  publisher  of  th( 
into  English  by  Miss  Goodwin  (.1876)  ;  the  Eng-  paper,  the  name  of  which  he  changed  to  the 
lish  life  by  Prothero  (187?)  ;  the  French  biog-  Sheffield  <Iris.>  The  conducting  of  a  liberal 
raphy  by  B^mont  (1884),  which  first  untangles  journal  was  at  that  period  fraught  with  mani- 
Montfort's  continental  career;  the  "Song  of  fold  dangers.  He  was  twice  prosecuted  for 
Lewes,>  edited  by  Kingsford  (1890);  the  trivial  offenses,  and  condemned  on  the  first 
'Miracles  of  Simon  de  Montfort,*  edited  by  occasion  to  three  and  on  the  second  to  six 
Halliwell  for  the  Camden  Sociehr  (1840),  show-  months'  imprisonment  During  his  confinement 
ing  the  popular  canonization  of  the  hero;  and  he  composed  a  volume  of  poems,  'Prison 
such  general  works  as  Stubbs,  'Constitutional  Amusements,'  published  in  1797.  In  1806  ap- 
History,'  Vol.  II.,  and  Green,  <History  of  the  peared  his  'Wanderer  in  Switzerland,'  the  first 
English  People,*  Vol.  I.  popular  effort  of  his.     It  was  followed  in  1809 

Hontgolfier,   mSnt-gol'fl-cr   (Fr.   mofi-gol-  by  the  'West  Indies,*  a  poem  designed  to  expose 

fS-a),  two   French  inventors,  Joseph  Michel  '*«  inicjuities  of  the  slave-trade.     Later  volume* 

(b.     Vidalon-les-Annonai,     France,     1740;     d.  «««   'The  World  before  the  Flood'    (1813): 
Balarue-ies-Bains,  26  June  1810)  ;  and  Jacqvss      Greenland,'   a  missionary  poem    (1819)  ;  and 

Ettenne   (b.  Vidalon-les-Annonai,  7  Jan.   1745;  'The   Pelican   Island*    (1827).     In   1825  he  re- 

d.  Serviires,  3  Aug.  1799).    They  were  sons  of  signed  the  editorship  of  the   'Ins,'   and  hence- 

a  paper-maker   and   devoted  themselves  to   the  forward  spent  his  life  in  religious  and  literary 

study  of  mathematics,   mechanics,  physics,   and  labors,  and  to  the  world  of  to-day  he  is  known 

chemistry.    As  their  scientific  labors  were  always  ?s  a  hymn  writer,  over  too  of  his  hymns  still 

carried  on  in  combination  it  is  not  easy  to  de-  keeping  their  places  in  hymnals, 
cide  to  which  of  the  two  the  credit  of  their  Montgomery,    John     Berrien,     American 

several  inventions  is  due.    The  first  idea  of  the  naval  officer:  b.  Allentown,  N.  J.,  17  Nov,  1794; 

balloon  seems  to  have  arisen  in  the  mind  of  d.   Carlisle,  Pa.,  25  March   1873.     In   1812  he 

Joseph,  but  Jacques  Etienne  suggested  many  im-  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  and  was  on 

provements   upon   it.     Joseph  was  also  the   in-  board   Perry's   fiagship   at  the   victory  on   Lake  - 

ventor,  among  other  Uiings,  of  the  water-ram  Erie  in  1813  where  he  performed  excellent  serv- 

whidi  raises  water  to  the  beight  of  60  feet,  and  ice  and  received  the  thanks  of  Congress.     He 

Jacques  Etienne  of  vellum  paper,  which  he  was  was  later  engaged  at  Mackinaw  in  1814  and  in 

the  first  to  make  in  the  manufactory   former^'  1815  served   in   the  Algerine  war.     In   1839  he 

carried  on  by  his  father.    See  Balloon,  became  commander,  and  in  the  war  with  Mex- 

Montgomery,      moat-gum'e-ri,      Florence,  ic"  commanded  the  Portsmouth  and  established 

English  novelist:  b.  1843.    She  was  a  daughter  """.•^^  w'^'l ^^1'*^°"*^, °"  ^S  '"'*■'*.  f-  ^i" 

otAdmiral  Montgome^sd  baronet,  and  began  ^""iia,  blodjaded  Mazatlan    and  assisted  m  the 

her  literary  career  through  the  encouragement  capture  of  Guaymas.    In  1849-51  he  was  execu- 

of   Whyte   Melville,   the   novelist.      Among  her  t'^e    «««■■    <>*    *^^"!y^'*-/*    Washington 

books   are:    <A   Very    Simple   Story'    (1866);  ag^,  ^^    commanded   the    Pacific   squadron    in 

'Misunderstood,'  a  pathetic  fiction  and  the  work  ^^^-*-     "=   *=*?   '°^''«   «   commodore  ,m   iKa 

by  which  she  is  best  known   {1869)  :   'Thrown  ^"'^ /^'-='^?"^^^"  ■*'=-   \'^"^^    '"*    '"-  **^ 

of  th,  Fraich  coun,  but  in  .559  he  accldenUU,  f '""1  '  X.^SS!  of  .cU,e  «J^ £  i„T™ 

Mn  Ih.  Proteaunt  party     In  isfa  h,  ,n,„cd  SSS.'g.?,™     l"'^  "75    h  "  ,^S|S 

tne4  and  executed.  brigadiers  to  serve  in  the  newly  organized  army 

Montgomeiy,     mont  -  gum  c  -  rl,     George,  of  the  united  colonies.    He  was  immediately  at- 

American      Roman      Catholic      archbishop:      b.  tached  to   the  larger  of  the  two  divisions   sent 

Daviess    County,    Ky„    30    Dec    1847;    d.    San  to    Canada   in   the   summer   of    1775   and   by   a 

Francisco,    CaL,    lO  Jan.    1907.      ilt    was    edu-  series  of  well   directed  movements   successively. 

Mted  at  St  Charles  College,  Md.,  and  St.  Mary's  acquired  possession  of  Chambly,  St.  John's,  and 

Semmafy    Baltimore,  and  was  ordained  to  the  Montreal,  thereby  becoming  in  the  middle  of 

priesthood  in  1879.    He  officiated  as  a  priest  for  November  master  of  a  great  part  of  Canada. 
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Effecting  a  junction  on  4  December  with  north  and  the  vast  fwota  of  yellow  pine  on 
Arnold's  troops,  then  recently  arrived,  he  im-  the  south,  as  well  as  in  the  midst  of  the  cotton 
mediately  proceeded  to  take  a  position  before  belt,  the  city  has  great  natural  advantages  for 
Quebec  At  a  council  of  ofScers  it  was  deter-  manufacturing;  and  a  dam  across  the  Talla- 
mined  to  attempt  to  capture  the  place  by  a  coup  poosa  at  Tallahassee,  30  miles  away,  furnishes 
de  main,  and  accordingly,  on  31  December  at  spoo  horse-power  soon  to  be  applied  to  itj 
2  A.M.,  an  attack  on  the  town  was  begun.  Mont-  manufactories,  at  present  used  for  trolley  and 
gomery,  who  headed  the  attack  on  the  Cape  Dia-  lighting.  Even  now  the  city's  interests  are  con- 
mond  bastion,  fell  dead  at  the  first  and  only  siderable  and  varied  In  igot)  it  had  73  estab- 
discharge  by  the  British  artillerymen.  His  men,  lishments,  employing  $5,234,000  capital  and  2,?77 
panic-stricken  by  the  loss  of  their  leader  began  employees,  paying  $1,356,000  in  wa««s  and  S^a- 
a  disorderly_ retreat,  and  the  assault  on  the  city  ries,andtumingout$5443fl00in products.  Car- 
ended   in   failure.     He  was  interred   withm  the  gj,op  and  foundry  work  for  the  numerous  rail- 

-I'l^Tkli!;,-    ™("l!i  ^f!^^,  ,'i^!I^i.?!l'=!^  ^°^^^'  *'"'  ^'■■'="  ^^  o*^^""  ''■'^  Koods.  was 

.-™        -^n^a  „■■„  ft,,-     ,--.:«-:-    on       ,„    «ono™.  ^1^^  largest  item;  but  there  are  two  cotton  fac- 
tories and  a  cordage  factory;  four  ginning  and 


the  monument.  ^^^  ^^^j^^  (mainly  for  the  oil  and  allied  prod- 

Hon^omery,   Robert,   English   poet  and  ucts),  carriages,  furniture,  etc;  confectionery, 

Anglican  clergyman;  b.  Bath    1807;  d.  Brigh-  a  heavy  interest;  crackers;  brooms  and  brushes 

ton  3  Dec  1855.    He  is  chieBy  famous  for  hav-  and  paper  boxes;  saddlery  and  harness;  brick 

ing  been  mercilessly  ridiculed  by  Lord  Macau-  and  tile,  paving  and  rooting  materials,  from  the 

lay  in  the   'Edinburgh  Review.'     Having  taken  clays  close  at  hand;  malt  and  distilled  liquors, 

orders  in  the  Church  o£  England,  he  officiated  i^e,    and   other   things.      Its    banking   facilities 

at  Percy  Street  chapel  in  London  till  his  death  jjayg  \^^  pace  with  the  increase    It  has  three 

in   l8ss,  with  an  interval  of  four  years  as  pas-  national  and  one       ■  ■      ■       •     *'     ■ 

tor  of  St.  Jude's  Episcopal  chapel   in  Glasgow,  gomery   had   4  i 

His  chief   works,   which   amply  justify   Macau 

lay's  strictures,  though  hardly  their  tone,  are  „,,„„,„^^  y,^,.,^  ^-jj/.j    .l......^.>--  «v™«m^ 

»The    Omnipresence    of    the    Deity>     ('^) ;  j^.jai.osg;  U,  S.  deposits,'  $50,438-     The  post- 

•Satan'    (1839),  when^  his  sobriquet  of  "Satan  ^^^^  '^^^^        [,^j  increascdls  per  cent  within 

Montgomery';  and  'The  Messiah.  g^^    ^^^       Tl,^^.    ^^^    ^^^    „^,,i^y    systems 

Montgomery,    Ala.,    a    leading    Southern  covering  city  and  suburbs   and  electric  light, 

trade  and  social  centre;  State  capital  and  second  good    sewerage,    and    artesian    water    almost 

city  of   the    State   in  population,   and  seat  of  chemically  pure ;   the  streets   are  well   paved, 

Montgomery   County,   a   little   southeast  of   the  and  the  country  roads  radiating  from  it  of  re- 

cemre ;  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alabama,  410  markable  excellence.    Assessed  valuation,  about 

miles  above  the  Gulf  by  water  and  180  by  rail.  $20,000,000,     Montgomery   was   one  of  the  five 

It  is  the  greatest  railroad  centre  in  the   State,  cities  of   Alabama  in   August,   igii.  which  had 

seven   lines  converging  there,   the   Louisville   &  commission     government.     Of     about    $300/100 

Nashville,  Mobile  «  Ohio,  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  yearly  expenditure  aside  from  interest  on  debt. 

Central  oi  Georgia,   Seaboard   Air  Line,  Union  $30,000  is  for  schools. 

Springs  &  Northern,  and  Western  of  Alabama;  The  city  is  handsomely  built  on  a  high  red- 

45  passenger  trains  a  day  arrive  and  depart  from  clay  bluff  bordering  the   river,   and   stretching 

its  union  station.  back  to  undulating  hills ;  it  has  many  fine  old 

Montgomery  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  famous  gardens,  and  50  acres  of  public  parks.  The 
Black  Belt,  the  band  of  rich  dark  soil  which  centre  is  Court  Square,  and  the  foundation 
stretches  across  and  beyond  Alabama.  50  miles  streets  are  Court  Street,  Commerce  Street  to- 
wide,  and  one  of  the  chief  cotton  districts  in  the  ward  the  river,  and  Dexter  Avenue  to  the  cap- 
country,  as  well  as  a  great  producer  of  grain,  itol.  The  splendid  new  union  Elation  costing 
fruit,  and  vegetables.  It  is  the  great  central  $250/100,  the  government  building,  the  city-hall 
market  of  all  this  territory,  and  one  of  the  and  court-house,  the  Masonic  Temple,  and  t&e 
foremost  trucking  centres  for  the  supply  of  Carnegie  Library,  are  the  chief  structures  in 
vegetables  to  the  Northern  markets;  its  whole-  the  centre.  Estelle  Hali,  the  Faneuil  Hall  of 
sale  grocery  business  amounts  to  some  $10,000,-  the  city,  is  historically  interesting  from  the 
000  a  year,  out  of  a  total  business  of  over  $40,-  great  political  speeches  made  in  it  The  capjiol 
000.000.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  cotton  marts  dates  from  1851  ;  in  its  grounds  is  a  handsome 
and  distributing  points  of  the  South,  handling  Confederate  monument  There  are  about  50 
150,000  to  I7S.OO0  bales  a  year  in  Its  extensive  church  societies  of  all  denominations ;  several  of 
warehouses.  The  export  of  this  is  to  some  ex-  them  with  handsome,  modern  edifices.  There  is 
tent  sent  in  barges  down  the  river  to  Mobile,  a  State  Normal  School  for  the  colored  here, 
and  there  reloaded  for  foreign  shipment.  The  the  Baptist  Academy,  Lagrange  Academy,  the 
Alabama  is  one  of  the  best  rivers  in  the  United  Monlgomeiy  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  and 
States  for  steamer  navigation,  having  a  deep,  charitable  institutions.  There  are  three  daily 
broad  channel  open  as  high  as  Montgomery  for  newspapers,  and  several  institutional  libraries, 
eleven  months  in  the  year;  and  a  weekly  line  The  population  in  1840  was  2,179;  1850^  6,728; 
of  large  freight  steamers,  with  a  gross  annual  i860,  8,843;  1870.  10,588;  1880,  16,713;  1890, 
tonnage  of  over  500,000  runs  between  Mont-  21,883;  1900.  3OJ46;  1910,  38,136,  about  half  01 
gomery  and  Mobile,  besides  two  other  lines.  whom  are  colored.     Its  suburtra,  however,  havt- 

Lying  between  the  coal  and  iron  fields  on  the  far  overspread  the  official  limits,  and  the  aggre- 
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MONTH  —  HONTI 

gate  population  within  a  few  miles  is  toward  only  28  days  is  assigned  (see  Leap  Yeab),  with 

60,000,  the   addition   every   fourth  year  of   one  more 

Montgomery  was  founded  in  1817  by  Andrew  day.    lliese  distinctions  often  give  rise  to  much 

Dexter  of  Rhode  Island,  on  the  site  of  the  leg-  confusion  as  to  the  time  intended  to  be  desig- 

endary    Indian    village   of   Ecunchatty;    it    was  natcd   by  a   month.     In   popular   language   it   is 

part   of   the    Creek   lands.      Dexter   named   the  often   understood   to  be  four  weeks,  as  this   is 

place    New     Philadelphia;    the    situation    was  very  nearly  an  equal  period,  expressed  in  the 

tempting,   and   in    1818   two    more    settlements  division  by  weeks,  to  the  month.    This  is  even 

were  made, —  East  Alabama  Town  closely  ad-  laid  down  by  Blackstone  as  the  legal  definition 

joining,    divided    by    the    present    lower    Court  of  the  term,   so  that  a  lease  for   12  months  is 

Street   (whence  the  streets  on  its  two  sides  run  only   for   48   weeks;   but   the   expression   of   'a 

from  it  at  different  angles),  and  Alabama  Town  twelve-month*   has  been  legally  held  to  mean  a 

a  mile  or  so  down  the  river.     On  3  Dec.   1819  solar  year.     See  Calemdar. 

the  former  was  consolidated  with  it  as  Mont-  Hontholon,  Chulea  Tristan,  sharl  tres-taft 
gomery;  named  either  after  the  Indian  tighter  moii-to-ioii,  Comte  (later  Marquis)  de, 
Lemuel  Montgomery  or  the  Revolutionary  hero  French- soldier  r  b.  Paris  21  July  1^3;  d.  3i 
Richard  Montgomery.  The  early  society  was  Aug.  [853.  After  service  in  the  navy,  he  en- 
like  tnany  pioneer  communities,  and  vigilance  tered  the  army  in  i?98,  took  part  in  the  Napo- 
commitlees  had  to  be  invoked  to  restore  the  Iconic  campaigns  in  Italy,  Austria,  and  Prussia, 
reign  of  law.  The  first  steamer  arrived  22  Oct.  distinguished  himself  at  Wagram  (5-6  July 
1821;  the  Montgomery  Railroad  opened  its  first  1805),  was  made  chamberlain  (i8og),  was  sent 
12  miles  in  1840.  The  place  received  a  city  on  an  important  diplomatic  mission  to  the  Arch- 
charter  in  1837;  on  22  Jan.  1846  it  was  made  the  duke  Ferdinand  of  Austria  (1811),  and  became 
State  capital:  the  capitol  was  occupied  1847.  general  of  brigade  (1814).  During  the  Hun- 
bumed  i&jg.  replaced  by  the  present  in  1851.  Its  dred  Days  he  was  adjutant -general  to  Napoleon, 
interests  and  excessive  colored  population  made  whom  he  accompanied  to  St.  Helena,  and 
it  the  focus  of  the  secession  movement;  its  by  whom  he  was  appointed  an  imperial  exec- 
josition  as  capital  drew  in  some  of  the  ablest  utor.  Proclaimed  chief-of-staff  by  Prince  Louis 
leaders  and  orators  of  the  South,  the  famous  Napoleon  in  1840,  he  was  therefore  condemned 
William  L.  Yancey  being  one  ;  and  it  was  made  by  the  Peers  to  20  years'  imprisonment,  but  was 
the  first  capital  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  liberated  after  the  February  revolution  (1848). 
whose  government  was  organised  there  4  Feb.  He  published  'Memoires  pour  servir  i  I'His- 
1861.  The  next  year  the  capital  was  removed  toire  de  France  sous  Napoleon,  Ecrits  a  Sainte 
to  Richmond;  the  Union  army  reoccupicd  Mont-  Helene  sous  sa  Dictee'  (with  Gourgaud  1822-5: 
gomery  12  April  1865.  i_  l_  Gilbert,  2d  ed.  1830),  and  "Recits  de  la  Captivite  de 
Ser'y  the  Commercial  and  Industrial  Asiociatian,  Napoleon*   (1846). 

Montgomery,  Ala.  Month's   Mind,   the    name    given    to   the 

Month,  a  period  of  time  derived  from  the  '"!"'"«  mass  celebrated  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
motion  of  the  moon.  The  "sidereal"  month  churches  the  30th  day  after  dec^se  of  the  per- 
may  be  regarded  as  the  period  in  which  the  son  for  whom  the  mass  is  offered.  The  prayers 
moon,  as  seen  from  a  fixed  star,  would  appear  "*  t^^  "?a^s  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  reqmetn 
to  make  a  complete  revolution  round  the  earth;  ™ass  celebrated  on  the  day  of  decease  or  bunal 
it  is  evIdenUy  the  period  in  which  she  passes  except  *e  "Collect,"  "secret."  and  «Post-Com- 
through  the  13  signs  of  the  zodiac;  its  mean  ™""'?"v  .^""^'^  ,It.  Missal  ;OBnen  'The 
value  during  the  year  is  27.32166  days.  The  Mass> ;  Sullivan,  "History  of  the  Mass.' 
"synodical*  month,  more  commonly  called  a  Monti,  VincMUO,  ven-chend'zo  mon'te, 
•lunar  month"  or  "lunation,"  is  the  period  during  Italian  poet :  b.  Fusignano  near  Ravenna  ig  Feb. 
which  the  moon  goes  through  all  her  phases.  It  1754;  d.  Milan  13  Oct.  1828.  He  became  secre- 
is  usually  reckoned  from  new  moon  to  new  tary  to  Prince  Luigi  Braschi,  won  his  literary 
moon;  to  complete  the  lunation  the  moon  must  spurs  with  'Saggio  di  poesie*  in  1779,  gained 
not  only  pass  through  the  12  signs  of  the  zodiac,  speedy  popularity  with  various  occasional  odes, 
but  also  come  again  to  occupy  her  old  position  and  in  1787  and  1788  brought  out  his  two  great 
relatively  to  the  sun,  which  has  itself  advanced  tragedies,  'Aristodemo'  and  'Galeotto  Man- 
in  the  zodiac,  hence  the  lunar  is  longer  than  the  fredo,'  both  in  the  style  of  Alfieri,  His  'Bas- 
sidereal  month.  The  mean  value  of  the  lunation  viiliana,'  a  Dantesque  poetic  chronicle  of  re- 
is  2g.5jo6  days.  The  "solar*  month  is  the  12th  cent  happenings,  notably  the  massacre  of  the 
part  of  one  solar  year,  or  30.^368  days.  The  French  envoy  Basyille  by  the  Roman  populace, 
•"anomalistic"  month  is  the  period  in  which  the  showed  ability  to  treat  a  theme  in  politics ;  but 
moon  passes  from  perigee  to  perigee  of  her  from  the  detestation  expressed  in  that  poem 
orbit;  it  differs  from  the  sidereal  month  be-  for  the  excesses  of  the  Revolution,  and  his  ap- 
cause  the  perigee  varies  its  position.  The  line  of  peal  to  the  Austrians  against  the  French,  he 
nodes  of  the  moon's  orbit  varies  its  position,  and  soon  came  to  the  most  ardent  praise  of  Napo- 
the  "nodical*  month,  or  the  period  of  her  motion  leon,  and  fled  to  France  to  escape  punishment 
from  ascending  to  ascending  node,  differs  from  from  Austria.  His  panegyric  of  the  mathema- 
the  other  months  mentioned  above.  The  12  civil  tician  Mascheroni  (1801)  is  largely  an  attack 
or  calendar  months  of  the  year  have  from  28  to  by  the  poet  upon  his  personal  enemies.  After 
31  days  each.  The  lunar  month  was  used  by  Marengo  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  became  pro- 
the  Chaldaeans  and  Egyptians,  and  is  still  by  the  fessor  of  oratory  at  Pavja,  imperial  poet-laureate 
Jews,  Turks,  and  many  uncivilized  nations.  The  in  Milan,  and,  after  the  coronation  of  Napoleon, 
calendar  months  are  not  equal  divisions  of  the  historiographer  of  the  Italian  kingdom.  From 
year,  some  (April,  June,  September,  and  No-  that  time  until  the  restoration  of  Austrian  rule 
vembcr)  consisting  of  30,  and  the  remainder  of  in  Italy,  Monti  was  devoted  to  Napoleon  and 
31  days,  except  February,  to  which  a  period  of  sang   repeatedly   odes   of   victory   in  his   honorj 


HONTICELLI  —  UONTICELLO 

In    his   latter  jears   he  joined   his   son-in-law  turing  establishments  are  flour  and  lumber  mills 

Giulio   Perticari,    in   his    fight   with   the    Delia  and  creameries.    The  town  owns  and  operates 

Cruscans,  and  published  his  single  great  work,  the   waterworks.     Fop.    (1890)    1,518;    (ifxw) 

a  version  of  the  'Iliad'   (1810).    His  translation  2,107;   (1910)  2,500. 

of   Persius   should  be   mentioned   and   his  most  ,,      ij     11       .1    -u-        -h                    ^         .1 

successful  drama,  -Caio  Gracco'    (.802).    Monti  _     MontkeUo,   NY.,  village,  eounty-seat  of 

was  an   ardent   classicist    and   in  his   "Sermone  Sullivan  County;  the  terminus  of  the  Port  Jer- 

sopra  la  mitologia>    (18^5)    combated  romantic  "'?!  Monticello  &  New  York  railroad;  about  67 

tendencies.    Consult  the  biographies  and  appre-  ""'"  .northwest  of  New  York  city.    It  «  Bit- 

ciations  by  A.  Monti   (1873),  Vicchi   (1875^87),  "a'^"'.'?  ^"  agricultural  region  from  wh.ch  large 

and  Zumbini   {1894)  ;  and  the  Milan   (.1839),  oi  I""""""   of   i«tatoes.   apples   and   =   com"1«- 

?lorence  editionTi8i7)  of  his  works.  ^^'  «^°»"*  of  dairy  produes  are  shipped  to 
New  York  markets.    Tne  village  is  a  favonte 

HonticeUi,  mon-tfi-cSI'la  or  mon-tc-chel'le,  summer   resort   on   account  of   its   pleasant  cli- 

Adolpbt,  French  painter:  b.  Marseilles  1834;  mate  and  beautiful  scenery.    Pop.  (1890)  1,518; 

d.  there  1886.    He  began  his  art  studies  at  the  (1900)  2,107;  ("P'o)  i*4i- 
academy  of  his  native  city,  but  early  turned  his 

steps  to  Paris,  where  he  painted  under  the  eye  Monticcllo,    mon-te-sel  16     (Little    Moun- 

of  Delacroix  and  Diaz.     His  first  manner  bears  tarn),   the  estate  and  residence  once  owned  by 

traces  of  Titian's  influence,  but  he  also  imitated  Thomas  Jefferson   (q.v.).  third  president  of  the 

the  masters  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools.  United  States.     It  is  m  Albemarle  County,  Va., 

His  portraits  recall  the  dignity  and  ease  of  Ve-  about  two  miles  from  Charlottesville.    The  es- 

lasquez;  but  he  especially  excelled   in  painting  «ate   was   an   unbroken   forest   in  the  early  part 

such  festal  gatherings  of  high   society  as  Wat-  o'  the  i8th  century,  until  in  1735  the  land  came 

teau  loved  10  depict.     His  fine  ladies  and  gen-  ""'o  possession  of  the  father  of  Thomas.     Peter 

ttemen  are   etherealiied   into  a  grace,   elegance.  Jefferson,  the  father,  and  his  brother-in-law  de- 

and  lustre  more  than  mortal,  and  such  pictures  c'd«d  ^°  "So  West*  and  try  a  new  country,  so 

as  his  'Court  of  Henry  in.>  are  almost  to  be  *ey  left  the  tide-water  settlements  on  the  James 

called  scenes  from  romance  and  fairyland.     Col-  Kiver   and   journeyed   about    100    miles   toward 

oring  and  drawing  are  alike  admirable  in  all  his  the   west,   to   what   is    now   Albemarle   County, 

productions,   but   at   last   his   style   degenerated  a"d  located  20  miles  east  of  the  Blue  Range  and 

into  extravagance;  he  reached  the  condition  of  among   the   foot-hills   of   the   Southwest  Moun- 

mental    alienation    described    by    Balzac    in    his  tains.     Peter    Jefferson    "patented"    a    tract    of 

'Chef  d'ceuvre  inconnu'  and  died  in  great  pov-  'and  of  about  1.000  acres.     In  looking  over  his 

erty.  UEw   possession   he   found  no   site   for   a  home, 

'        ^     „             ,     ,,    ,,,,,        ,   ,         ,  such   as   pleased   him;   his   neighbor,   Randolph, 

MonticeHo      m5n-te-8«  Ifi,     Ark       town,  ^i^  him  from  his  tract  400  acres  for  'Henry 

county-seat    of    Drevi;    County;    on    the    Saint  Weatherboume's      biggest      bowl      of      arrack 

Louis,    Iron    Mountain    &    SooUiern    railroad;  pu„eh.»     The   place   was   then   called   Shadwell. 

about  81  miles  south  by  east  of  Little  Rock.     It  after  Shadwell  Street  in  London,  and  the  coun- 

15  in   a   cotton   growing  and   lumbering  regi9n.  f^y  around   Goochland.     Thomas   Jefferson  was 

The   industnes    and    trade   are   connected   with  bom  in  the  old  residence  at  Shadwell,  and  this 

lumber,  fruit,  cotton,  and  grain.     Some  attention  house   was   his   home   for   27   years.     Frtim   his 

M  given  to  stock  raising.    It  is  the  seat  of  the  boyhood  his  favorite  spot  on  the  estate  was  IJt- 

Hinemon  University  school  and  has  the  Arkan-  tie  Mountain.    Often  he  and  his  most  intimate 

sas    Orphans     Home     (Baptist).      Pop.     (est.)  friend,    Dabney    Carr,    afterward    his    brtJther- 

'•?'*'■  in-law,   ascended  the   mountain   in   the  twilight. 


Monticello,    Fla.,  town,  county-seat  of  Tef-  and  in  the  long  vacations  they  studied  many  an 

ferson  County;  on  the   Florida  C.  &   P.    (Sea-  hour   under   an  oak  tree,  their   favorite   of  the 

board  Air  Line),  the  Savannah,  F.  &  W.  (Plant  forest.    They  agreed  that  whichever  one  died 

System)    R.R.'s;   about  32  miles  east   by  north  first,     the     other     would     have     buried     under 

of  Tallahassee.     It  is  in  an  agricultural  section,  this  tree,  and  at  an  early  age  Dabn^  Carr  was 

where  the  chief  product   is   fruit.     Monticello  here  laid  to  rest    Later  Jefferson,  his  wife,  two 

prepares  and  ships  for   northern  markets  large  daughters,  and  others  of  his  descenduits  were 

quantities  of  fruit.     Pop.    (iSgo)    1,218;   (1900)  buried  in  the  little  cemetery  which  was  formed 

1.076;  (1910  est.)  1,300.  around  this  oak. 

Monticello,  III.,  city,  county-seat  of  Piatt  I*  was  when  Jefferson  was  a  member  of  the 
County ;  on  the  Illinois  C.  and  the  Wabash  houae  of  burgesses  of  Virginia,  to  which  he  was 
R.R.'s;  about  M7  miles  south  by  west  of  Chi-  elected  in  1769.  that  he  be^n  the  erection  of 
cago.  It  is  situated  in  an  agricultural  and  stock-  his  residence  on  the  summit  of  the  vrorld-re- 
raising  region.  Its  chief  manufactures  are  foun-  nowned  eminence.  Monticello.  (Jefferson 
dry  and  machine  shop  products,  dairy  products,  changed  the  English  name  to  the  Italian,  Monti- 
patent  medicines,  file,  brick,  wagons,  and  ear-  cello.)  The  Shadwell  mansion  was  on  a  hilt 
riages.  It  is  the  trade  centre  for  a  large  part  of  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Rivanna  River,  and 
Piatt  and  the  nearby  counties,  and  ships  consid-  Monticello  is  south,  just  where  the  stream  cuts 
erable  hay,  live-stock  and  vegetables.  Pop.  its  channel  through  the  outlying  range  of  the 
(1890)  1,643;  ('900)  1.982;  (i9iDest.)  2,100.  Alleghanies,  the  Southwest  Mountains.  On  the 
northeast   Monticello  has  a   steep    rocky  base, 

Monticello,    Ind.,    town,    conntr-seat    of  washed  by  the  Rivanna,  on  the  southwest  is  a 

White  County;  on  the  Tippecanoe  River,  and  on  dip  of  about  one  third  the  height  of  the  moun- 

ihe  Chicago,  I.  &  L.,  and  the  Pittsburg,  C,  C.  &  tain  which  connects  It  with  Carter's,  a  higher 

St.  L.  R.R.'s;  ftbout  75  miles  north  by  west  of  peak.    Monticello   is  yet  covered   by   a    deme 

Indian^lts,  The  river  furnishes  good  water  growth  of  timber,  mainlj'  hardwo»d  deddootis 
power  for  iManufactttring.    The  chief  manufac- 
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Before  the  residcDce  on  Monticello  was  com-  Uontmartre^  mKd-mir-tr,  France,  s  north- 

pleted,  the  Shadwell  mansion  was  burned  down,     em  district  of  Paris,  a  former  suburban  village. 


The  first  building  on  Montiodlo  on  a  conical  hill  commanding  an  extensive  v._.. 
was  a  brick  story-and-a-half  structure  contain-  of  the  metropolis.  See  Paris. 
ing  one  good-sized  room  and  some  smaller  Montraorcncy,  moii-ma-ron-sfi,  Anne,  Due 
rooms;  it  still  stands  as  the  south  pavilion.  ^^^  French  soldier:  b.  Chantilly  IS  March  1493; 
Here  he  brought  his  bride  in  1772-  He  was  j  p^ns  n  Nov.  1567.  He  was  a  distinguished 
Often  absent  from  this  beloved  home,  but  his  genera!  in  the  wars  of  Francis  I.,  and  was  taken 
own  manuscripts,  especially  his  garden-book,  prisoner  at  Pavia  (1525).  In  1538  be  was  made 
show  his  love  for  a  quiet  domestic  life.  This  consuble  of  France,  but  by  a  rapid  change  of 
,  same  garden-book  shows  that  m  1769  he  planted  fortune  was  banished  the  court  in  1541  under 
a  variety  of  fruit  trees  on  the  southeast  slope  of  suspicion  of  conspiracy.  He  was  restored  by 
the  mountain,  many  of  them_ still  m  existence.  Henry  II.  (1547).  >n  I557  was  defeated  by  the 
The  house  was  enlarged  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  Spaniards  and  taken  prisoner  at  St  Quentin, 
family,  and  in  accordance,  with  the  owner's  ^^d  in  156a  was  again  captured  while  command- 
plans.  From  bis  European  journeys  he  brought  jng  against  the  Huguenots  at  Dreux.  In  1563 
back  many  new  ideas,  so  that  the  architecture  he  drove  the  English  from  Havre,  and  in  1567 
of  the  bouse  IS  sotnewhat  complex.  It  has  the  received  a  fatal  wound  in  the  battle  against 
appearance  of  an  Italian  villa,  wi*  a  Greek  Cond*  at  St.  Denis.  There  is  a  <Life>  by  De- 
portico,    and    considerable    of    the    features    of  crue   (1885-0) 

Colonial  architecture.  The  Marquis  de  Chas-  „  '  „  ,  —  r^  i  • 
tellux,  in  a  book  of  travels  mentions  a  visit  to  ^.  Montaorency,  Henri  Due  de.  French  sol- 
Monticello  in  1782,  and  says  of  Jefferson:  "He  j!,'"'  ^-  Chantilly  30  April  I59S;  d  Toulouse  30 
is  the  first  American  who  has  consulted  the  fine  °,%^^^  /"  '^'^  he  purchased  the  viceroyalty 
arts  to  know  how  to  shelter  himself  from  the  "*  Canada  from  the  Prince  of  Conde  for  u.ooo 
weather.'  Architecture  in  America  has  ad-  "°™"''.'  ""^  w"'  wise  enough  to  retain  Chani- 
vanced  since  that  time.  Some  of  the  plans,  P'='"  "  ct""nwnd  at  Quebec  He  weaned, 
drawn  by  Jefferson  himself,  are  still  in  exist-  however,  of  the  post,  which  gave  him  constant 
ence.  The  part  of  the  home  that  w^s  to  last  rouble,  and  in  turn  sold  it.  H.s  services  against 
was  made  ofgood  material  and  possessed  a  cer-  '^e  Huguenots  in  the  civil-  wars  were  distin- 
tain  elegance,  but  the  furniture  was  most  simple.  P"shed,  and  mcluded  a  victory  over  the  Due  de 
His  last  days  saw  the  estate  of  Moniicello  so  R*'''.*"  '"  '^:  but  he  took  part  in  the  msur- 
dceply  in  debt  that  it  was  feared  he  would  have  "9*""'  «*  ^*°"  °j  Orleans  in  1629,  was  made 
to  end  his  life  an  exile  from  his  beloved  moun-  P^'soner,  condemned  for  treason,  and  beheaded. 
tain.  He  sacrificed  some  of  his  estate  hoping  to  MontmorcncT,  mont-mo-ren'st  (Fr.  mod- 
save  the  residence  and  some  land  for  his  daugh-  m5-r6n-se),  Falla  of,  Canada,  a  beautiful  cas- 
ter. His  friends  assisted  him  so  the  estate  was  cade  near  the  mouth  of  the  Montmorency  River, 
not  lost  to  the  Jefferson  heirs  until  after  his  on  the  Saint  Lawrence  River,  7  miJes  below 
death;  it  had  been  his  home  for  56  years.  The  Quebec.  The  river  has  an  irregular  course 
present  owner  keeps  the  mansion  in  good  re-  north  and  south  of  about  15  miles,  and  just 
pair  and  there  is  much  about  it  similar  to  the  above  its  confluence  with  the  Saint  Lawrence 
old  Monticello.  No  debt  was  allowed  to  defame  falls  over  a  precipice  242  feet  high,  and  100  feet 
the  name  of  Jefferson;  Thomas  Jefferson  Ran-  wide  at  its  crest  The  falls  are  visited  by  great 
dolph^  the  grandson,  and  his  daughters  paid  numbers  of  tourists,  and  are  utilized  to  supply 
every  dollar  of  debt  their  eminent  ancestor  the  power  necessary  for  the  electric  plants  of 
owed    after    Monticello    had    been    sold.    The  Quebec. 

great-granddaughters   kept    a    school    to   assist  Montojo,     m6nt-6'H3,    Patrido,    Spanish 

their  father  in  paying  this  debt    Consult;  'Cen-  naval   officer:   b.    1833.    He   entered   the   navy 

tury  Magaiine,'    Vol  XH^  p.  643,  article  by  „hen  a  young  man,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the 

Nicoiay,     'Monticello;     Home    of     Jefferson';  Spanish-American  war  was  in  command  of  the 

CraighiU,     'The     Virginia     Peera8e> ;     Foote,  Spanish  fleet  in  the  Pacific.    This  force  was  at- 

•Skenies  from  Old  Virginia.'  tacked  by  the  American  Pacific  squadron  under 

Montijo,   moii-tS-zha,    EuK£nie-Harie   de.  Dewe?  i"  Manila  Bay  i  May  1898.    Montojo's 

See  EuciNiE,  Empress  of  theThknch.  fiagship,  the  Rema  Christina,  was  successively 

.,__.         ....,,,,.  engaged  by   the   Olympia,    Baltimore,    Raleigh, 

Hcmtjaie  St.  Denia,  mofi-zhwa  sSA  d*n-«,  and  Boston,  received  70  shots,  which  killed  sa 

a  French  war  cry  dating  from  the  I3th  century,  ^nen  and  wounded   150;  and  finally  caught  fire. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  hill  near  Paris  Montojo  transferred  his  Sag  to  a  gunboat    In 

on  which  St.  Denis  suffered  martyrdom.  September     1899     he     was     court-martialed     in 

Hontmagny,  Charles  Jacques  Huault  dc,  Madrid;  urged  in  his  defense  that  the  fault  of 

sharl  zhak  ii-6It  de  moii-man-ye   French  colo-  the  defeat  was  the  Spanish  government's,  as  it 

nial  governor;  d.  France,  about  1649.     He  was  had  not  given  him  proper  equipment;  and  was 

Canada's  second  governor-general,   1636-^,  and  reUred  without  right  of  promotion, 
proved  himself  a  wise  and  able  ruler.  The  condi-  Hontoraolt,  Fra  Giovanni  Angelico  da,  fra 

lion  of  the  colony  improved  under  his  adminislra-  jfi-van'ni  an-jel'e-ka  da  mfin -tor's o-lc,  Floren- 

lion,  he  defeated  the  Iroquois  and   concluded  a  tine   sculptor:   b.   Montorsoli   1507;   d.   Florence 

treaty  with  them  at  Three  Rivers  in  1845;  and  1563.    He  was  a  member  of  the  religious  order 

had  begun  the  subjugation  of  the  Hurons  when  known  as  Servites;  worked  at  Genoa, after retir- 

he  was  recalled  in  1647.     Under  his  rule  the  ing  from  that  order,  and  by  building  the  Serra  and 

Jesnits  made  extensive  explorations  and  settle-  Doria  palaces  and  adding  a  chantry  and  Doria 

ments,  but  though  deeply  religious  Montmagny  tomb  to  the  church  of  San  Maieo,  established 

disamroved  of  the  founding  of  Montreal,  con-  his  reputation  as  a  sculptor  and  architect  (isag). 

sidering  it  a  weakening  of  the  missionary  forces.  He  was   soon   afterward  engaged  as  assistant 

Ic 
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by  Michelangdo  in  his  work  on  the  Chapel  of  40  years  it  maintained  town,  village,  and  school 

the    Medici  at   Florence.    Among   his   produc-  district  organiations,  until   1894,  when  it  was 

tlons  are  the  founlain  in  the  Cathedral  square  chartered   as   a  city.     Among   the  noted  people 

at   Messina    (1547) ;   he  also  designed  several  who   have    lived  in    Montpelier    are    Admiral 

chapels    in    the   cathedra]    there   and   built    the  George    Dewey   and   Rear-Admiral    Charles   E. 

lighthouse.  Clark.     Pop.  (1900)  6.266;  (igio)  7,856.    Con- 

Montour,  mon-toor'  Bather  (called  "Queen  s"'t;     Hemenway,   'GMCteer  of  Vermont,'  and 

Esther"),   American   haif-breed    Indian   of  the  "History  of  the  Towi  of  Monlvelier* ;  Thomp- 

l8th    century.     She    had    French    blood    in    her  son.  'History  of  Montpdier.' 
veins  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  dwcend-  Mon^cUier,    moA-pel-le-i.    France,    chief 

ant   of   Count   de   Frontenac,  governor  of  New  town  of  the  department  of  Herault,  on  the  Lez, 

France.    She  married  Eghobund,  chief  of  the  six  miles  north  of  the  Mediterraaea*  and  80 

village  of  Shcshequin,  and  her  keen  intelligence  ^^^^  northwest  of  Marseilles.    It 'is  aie  of  the 

enabled  her  to  completely  dominate  the  Scnecas  handsomest   towns   of    tlie   south     ol    Fiance. 

over  whom  she  reined  as  "Queen  Esther."     She  Among  its  noteworthy  features  are  the  P«7rpn, 

was  friendly  to  a   Moravian  mission  which  was  ^  splendid  promenade,  on  whidi  is  the  ChiStwu 

located  near  licr  village  for  some  years,  and  ae-  ^'^^^^   ^t    the    termination    of   a   lofty    doubJe- 

companied  the  delegates  to  various  congresses  of  arched  aqueduct;  the  citadel;  the  cathedral;  the 

the  Six  Nations  m  Philadelphia,  where  she  was  P a lais-de- Justice,  the  university  buildings,  and 

well  received  among  the  best  people  owing  to  the  Porte  de  Peyroti,  a  triumphal  arch  of  the 

her  pleasing  manners  and  beautiful  person;  but  Doric  order.     Montpellier  is  well  equipped  with 

in  the  Wyoming  massacre  in  July  1778  the  sav-  educational  and  other  institutions,  and  since  the 

age  in  her  nature  asserted  itself  and  to  avenge  i^,},  century  has  been  famous  for  its  school  of 

the    death    of    her    son    she    del ^c rate lytoma;  medicine,   said   to  have  been   founded  by   Arab 

hawked  14  prisoners.     Consult  Cook,   'General  physicians    driven    out    of    Spain.    It    is    now 

Sullivan  s  Indian  Expedition'    (1887).  merged  in  the  celebrated  University  of  Mont- 

Mon^elier,  mont-pel'v^r,  VL,  city,  capital  pellier,  which  has  also  'faculties*  of  law,  sci- 
of  the  State,  county-seat  of  Washington  County;  ence,  and  literature,  and  an  average  annual 
on  the  Winooski  River,  and  on  the  Central  V.,  attendance  of  1,500  students;  there  is  a  public 
the  Montpelier  &  W.  R.,  and  the  Montpelier  &  library  of  130,000  volumes.  The  botanical  gar- 
B.  R.R.'s;  about  38  miles  southeast  of  Burling-  den.  begun  under  Henri  IV,.  is  the  oldest  in 
ton.  It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley  sur-  France.  Montpellier  manufactures  cottons,  can- 
rounded  by  hills,  and  in  an  agricultural  region,  dies,  soap,  verdigris,  chemicals,  etc.  It  carrie* 
In  the  vicinity  are  valuable  granite  quarries,  on  an  active  trade,  Cetle  serving  as  its  harbor. 
The  chief  industrial  establishments  are  flour  Montpellier  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Huguenots, 
and  lumber  mills,  machine  shops,  hardware  and  and  suffered  much  in  the  religious  wars.  The 
saddlery  works,  tannery,  granite  works,  and  edict  of  Montpellier  (zo  Oct.  1622)  granted  the 
creameries.  It  controls  a  large  portion  of  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  to  Protestants, 
trade  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  ships  and  confirmed  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Pop. 
considerable  farm  products,   especially  hay  and  about  80,000. 

potatoes,  and  also  dairy  products,  poultry,  gran-  »«„_»„___;._     a™,    ax..^.    1  _,  •—    jin 

Ite.  and  lumber.     One  of  the  prominent  build-  ,      "PJ'*'?""'^;    *?"«  ."«'1.e.   1'9V^.^9'- 

trance  undir  the  portico.    Another  6...  building  '■*''    wa.    G.ston    d'Orlcans     Louis    XIII.'s 

is  tS  Hctoi,  Hospilal.  opened  in   tSgd.    The  ?'°"S''."''  .■■""  T"f  7".,"'i;"  '^  ^" 

city  ha.   public   and   pari.h   .chooh,  thTWash-  bon-Monlpenmr    who  <i«d  when  her  danglter 

inron  Cbnnty  Grammar  School,  ihi  Montpelier  ""  «J=  day.  old    leav.ng  her  the  r.chct  pm- 

Seminary,  under  the  au.pice,  of  the  Methilist  fJV.'J.S"'"-     "" ZT^'';  ?„"  .'•l°t  »S' 

Episcopal  Church,  the  Wood  A,,  p  j,e„.  the  «  gnhf  cfS'thl  P  L^  o'f  Wes™£ 

State   Library,   the   Washington   County   Oram-  r^„jn^  jr    „„j  i,„,  „i,„„„    ,„„,,-...   i  „.,;»  yiw 

I  ij._i 1- iT„- C.I I  1  ;i., 1  LnarJes  ]].,  and  ner  chance  to  marry  jjjuis  AlV. 

mar  and  Montpelier  Union  School  Library,  and  „.,„  ,..;„«^  ;„  .a,-,  ,.,1....,  ci..  tJ.j  .  ttu  r^^A 

-1., ■ ill Ti ,  J'  _j  was  ruined  in  1052.  when  she  sided  witii  Lond*- 

iddes  for  .  mayor,  who  holds  Sice  one  year,  ?"""'  ?,"<l  "  »"  '^'\  ''?^,,  Vw»  ^  '»; 

u.d  a  conncil.    The  mayor  appoints,  subjeM  to  '«™  '»  *«="»'<  "  "'S/  ■'=  "1  '"  .love  mtb 

""appVoval  if  the  council.  thVpoIiie;  and  the  P"!'""'  »  <="=°°  f"""-  "b™  >u,.  refusea 

Sunefl  elects  the  health  officer,  overseer,  of  the  ■>  '"  ''f  J^fKn  ^H™  ""  '    "h""""  '"' 

poor,  superintendents  of  street,  and  water,  and  'f/?"'  '"";  i*""'™  f  JT,  iS.^       i^ 

SiheJ  olScer,.    The  waterwork.,  owned  and  oi^  ™J  J"  ,  SV,  V  i,^.Si  J  ■  .L    .^'i      l*^ 

'""ItlfU""  "'UTmilt  K.S  "b"la.t';^?sl°S°stint'"Sp"",ro"S 

now  (igo3)  cornpce  aboutj,5m.le,  of  »■»>.  Her  'Memoirs.,  covering  the  yea?s  1630*  are 
The  water   ,,  br,,ught  from   Mrrror  Uke.  or        „i„,,„,y  „'i„able  for  the  light  theithrow 

Berlm  Pond    s.iuated  about  four  and  one  half  J        ^    ^^  „,  ,j^  p,„„j,?',h      „',  ^^^ 

^     r  in      Wh   '.  ,£■  town   .It.  w,  eh.,  V  Chetucl    (1858).     Con,ult   Varini,   <La  Jeu- 

Itte  land  which  is  the  town  site  was  ciiar-  j"       ,    ,    ,-.' ^   m-j -.  ii.,i:__ %  i.l.  i 

tered  in  1781,  but  the  first  permanent  settlement  ""^^"^  ^^  '^  '^""'*'^  Mademoiselle  i627-53>  (1901) 
'vas  made  in  1787  by  people  from  Massachusetts.  Hontpenuer,     Antoine     Huie     PhlHppe 

The  town  was  organised  in  1791,  and  in  1805  Louis  d'Orleana,  afi-twan  ma-re  fe-lep  k>o-fi 

*  ■  ■■  '  ;  capital  of  the  State,  dor-Ii-an,  Due  de,  French  prince  and  claimant 

vilUge  in  1855.    For  to  the  Spanish  throne:  b.  Neuilly  31  Jnlj  1824; 
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d.  S«n  Lucar,  near  Seville,  4  Feb.  rfiga    The  extend  their  dark  purple  irregular  masses.    Im- 

5th  son  of  King  Louis  Philippe,  he  studied  at  the  mediatety  around  the  mouatain  and   upon   its 

College  Henri  IV.,  entered  the  anny  in  1842,  lower  terraces  lies  the  city. 

served    in   Algiers    and    in    i&t6   mirried   the  Geology. — Fourteen  distinct  geological  forma- 

Spanish  infa.nta   Maria  Luisa   Fernanda.     After  tions  or  horizons  have  been  described  within  a 

the  revolution  of  1S4S  he  lived  in  England  and  radius  of  a  few  miles  from  Montreal.     Four  of 

Holland;   then   settled   in   Spain,   where   he   re-  these  belong  to  the  quaternary  or  newest  sys- 

ceived  the  title  of  Infante  and  was  made  captain-  tern  ;  one  is  doubtfully  but  probably  referable  to 

general  of  the  Spanish  army ;  was  suspeeled  of  the  Devonian,  one  to  the  Silurian  (Upper  Silur- 

a  plot  against  the  crown  and  was  exiled  from  ian    of    Murchison),    seven    to    the    Ordovician 

Spain,  returning'  cmly  after   the   revolution  of  (Lower  Silurian  and  Cambro- Silurian  of  many 

1868.    In  1870  he  quarreled  with  the  Duke  of  authors),  and  the  remainder  to  the  Laurentian 

Seville,    also    a   claimant    for    the    throne,    and  or  part  of  the  great  Archaean  Complex, 

killed  him  in  a  duel.     During  the  reign  of  King  Hislory.-^The  site  of  Montreal  was  first  via- 

Amadeus    (1871-3),   Montpensier  was  exiled  to  ited  by  Jacques  Cartier  in  IS35-    He  landed  upon 

the  Baleares;  upon  his  recall  in   1873  he  sided  the    island    and    followed    an    Indian    pathway: 

with  Alfonso  XH.,  and  married  to  that  prince  "And  we,  being  on  the  road,  found  it  as  beaten 

Us  daughter,  Klaria  de  las  Mercedes,  who  died  as  it  was  possible  to  see,  in  the  most  beautiful 

without   issue  in    1878,   the   close   of   Montpen-  soil  and  the  fairest  plain;  oaks  as  fair  as  ther* 

(ier's    political    activity.     His    eldest    daughter  are   in   any   forests  of  France,   under  which  all 

tnarrieo  die  Comte  de  Paris,  and  his  only  son  the  ground   was   covered   with    acorns.    .    .    . 

became  the  husband  of  the  Infanta  Eulalia  in  And  about  a  league  thence,  we  commenced  to 

188&  find  the   lands   tilled,  and   fair   large   fields   full 

Honirul,  Canada,  the  largest  and  most  of  the  com  of  their  lands,  which  is  like  Brazil 

important  city  of  the  Dominion,  is  in  the  Prov-  rice,  as  large,  or  more,  than  peas,  whereof  they 

ince  of  Qnebec.    It  lies  on  the  left  or  north  live  as  we  do  on  wheat.    And  in  the  midst  of 

bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  head  of  ocean  these  fields  is  situated  and  fixed  the  said  town 

navigation     985    miles    from    the    Atlantic,    180  of   Hochelaga,   near   and   adjoining  a   mountain 

miles  southwest  of  Quebec  and  430  miles  north  ■rhich   is   in  the   neighborhood,   well   tilled   and 

of  New  York.  txceeding  fertile;  therefrom  one  sees  very  far. 

Topograph;^.—  Montreal  lies  in  the  middle  of  We  named  that  mountain  Mont  Royals 

that  great  plain  whkh  stretches  from  the  Lau-  The   next  European  to  visit  the  spot  was 

rentians  to  the  Adirondack  Mountains  and  ex-  Samuel  de  Champlain  in  161 1.     He  landed  at  a 

tends  from  the  sea  into  the  middle  of  the  Con-  place  which  he  called  Place  Royale,  a  name  it 

tinenL     The   rivers   which   traverse   this   plain,  still   bears.      He   found   "in   the   middle   of   the 

the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa,  fall  together  river  an  island  about  three  quarters  of  a  league 

at  the  head  of  the  Island  of  Montreal,  which  is  in   circuit,   fit   for  the  building  oE   a   good   and 

42  miles  long  and  six  miles  wide.    The  city  b  strong  town,  and  I  named  it  the  Isle  of  Saincte 

built  upon  the  southeast  side  of  this  island,  at  a  Heleine.     The  rapids  come  down  into  a   sort 

point  where  the  Lachine  Rapids  make  further  of  lake,  where  there  are  two  or  three  islands 

navigation   impossible.     It   owes   its   importance  and  fine  meadow-lands.*     By  this  time  all  trace 

to  this   situation.     Immediately  behind  the  city  of   Hochelaga    had   vanished,   leaving   only   ob- 

Mount  Royal  rises  to  a  height  of  753  feet  above  scure  legends  of  a  Huron  Helen  and  of  the  evil 

the    level    of    the    sea.      Upon    three    sides    the  which  had  been  wrought  by  her,  ^ 

mountain   ends    in  a    sheer  cliff,   but   tdwards  The  founding  of  the  present  city  dates  from 

the  west  it  extends  in  broken  ridges  for  three  1642  and  it  was  marked  by  voices  and   visions 

miles.     Mount  Royal  gives  to  the  city  its  char-  and  dreams  and  signs.    Its  inception  is  shrouded 

acter:    It  was  converted  into  a  park  by  Freder-  in  mysticism  ;  there  was  Dauversiere  who  whlp- 

ick  Law  Olmstead,  who  succeeded  admirably  in  ped   himself   with   a   scourge   of   small    chains; 

bringing  to   light  its   characteristic   beauties,  by  there    was    Olier   who   afterwards    founded   the 

obeying   the   design   which   nature   had   already  Sulpician  Seminary,  to  whom  came  a  revelation 

laid  down.     By   following  the  terraces  a  road-  as   the   choir   was   chanting   Lumen   ad   reveia- 

way   was   constructed,   devious,   but   always   as-  (ionem  gentium.    These  two  men  were  miracu- 

cending  until  after  a  complete  circuit  the  summit  lously  brought  together  in  the  church  of  Notre 

Is   reached.     From   the   various   levels   and   the  Dame  de  Paris,  and  to  them   in  an  ecstasy  the 

different  points  of  outbok  a  wide  and  diversi-  Virgin  appeared.    All  these  things  are  set  forth 

fied  view  is  obtained.     To  the  south,  the  White,  in  the  Relations  des  Jesuites. 

Green   and   Adirondack  mountains   may  be  de-  The    proposal    was    to    found    at    Montreal 

scried    upon    the    horizon.     In    the    middle-dis-  three   communities,   one    of    secular   priests,    to 

tance  a  number  of  rounded  eminences  arise  from  direct   the   colonists   ajid   convert   the    Indians; 

the  plain,  which  are,  like  Mount  Royal  itself,  the  one  of  nuns  to  nurse  the  sick;  and  one  to  teach 

roots    of    old    volcanoes.      Villages,    Longueuil,  the  Faith  to  children  white  and  red  alike.   This 

St.  Lambert  and  LaPrairie,  mark  the  southern  was  at  a  time  when,  from  the  condition  of  In- 

bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  at  this  point  dian  warfare,  it  was  like  entering  a  kennel  of 

is  two  miles  wide.     Away  to  the  westward  the  wolves.     The  soldier  captain  of  the  exftedition 

valleir  of  the  Ottawa  opens  out,  and  the  river,  of  forty  men  was   Paul   de  Chomedy  Sieur  de 

dividing  on  the  Island  of  Montreal,  sends  its  Maisonneuve,  a  valiant  and  sober  man  of  grave 

waters  on  either  side  to  mingle  their  dark  col-  demeanor  and   full   of   courage.     Accompanying 

ors  with  the  blue  of  the  St.  Lawrence.    Further  the  expedition  was  the  devoted  Jeanne  Mance, 

to  the  west  Lake  St  Louis  is  spread  out  like  a  Arriving    at    Quebec    they    encountered    only 

sea.    The  Lachine  canal  threads  the  plain,  and  jealousy  and  distrust.     It  was  then  the  leader 

upon  occasion  one  may  see  the  leap  and  sparkle  cried ;     •!  have   i»t  come  to   deliberate  but  to 

of  thn  Rapids.    To  the  north  the  Lanrentians  act:  it  is  my  duty  and  my  honour  to  found  a 
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colony  at  Montreal,  and  I  would  go  if  every  Manc^  all  findy  done  by  Philip  Hebert,  tbe 

tree  were  an  Iroquois. >    Upon  the  17th  of  May  Canadian  sculptor. 

1642  this  strange  expedition  arrived  at  the  foot         Jacques  Cartier  Square  fronts  the  river  and 

of    St    Mary's    current.      Maisonneuve   sprang  is  adorned  with  a  cc^umn  and  statue  of  Lord 

ashore  on  the  spot  where  the  Customs  House  Nelson,  erected  in  1808,  and  recently  restored, 

now  stands.     In  the   words  of  the   officiating  Into   this   square   the   traffic    from   Bonsecours 

priest,  Pere  Vimont,  "tents  were  pitched,  camp-  market  overfiows,  and  it  has  lost  all  the  dignity 

fLr>s  were  lighted,  evening  fell  and  mass  was  of  a  public  place.    At  the  bead  of  this  square 

celebrated.     Fire-flies  caught  and  imprisoned  in  Frontenac  burned   four   Iroquois  in   1696,   with 

a  phial  upon  the  altar  served  as  lights.*    An  al-  good  effect  upon  the  tribe. 

tar  was  raised,  and  kneeling  together  the  adven-  Victoria  Square  is  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 

turers  heard  the  voice  of  the  priest:    "You  are  at  the  foot  of  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  and  contains 

a  grain  of  mustard-seed  that  shall  rise  and  grow  »  .Koo**   bronze    sUtue   of    Queen    Victoria,   of 

till  its  branches  over-shadow  the  earth.     You  colossal  proportions,  by  Marshall  Wood. 
are  few  but  your  work  is  the  work  of  God.    His         Dominion  Square  occupies  the  site  of  an  old 

smile  is  upon  you  and  your  children  will  fill  cemetery.    The  square  is  a  pleasant  place  and 

the  land."     To  trace  the  trials  and  growth  of  acquires  dignity  from  the  buildings  on  either 

the  Colony  would  be  to  write  the  romance  of  »tde;  the  Canadian  Pacific  Depot,  the  Windsor 

Christian  chivalry.  Hotel   and   on   the   east  the   Cathedral   of  fst. 

As  a  result  of  the  victory  which  Wolfe  ob-  James.     Here  have  been  erected  the  ice  palac^ 

Uined   over   Montcalm  on  the  Plains  of  Abra-  when  Carnival  was  king.    Near  the  centre  of  the 

bam.  Canada   fell  to  the  British,  and  Montreal  Jl'^''^    'f   ^    structure    containing   a    figire    in 

formally    capitulated    to    General    Amherst    on  bronze  of  the  late  Sir  John, A.  Macdonafd.    Ihe 

8  Sept.   i;6o.     When  the  war  of  the  American  ^B"'^  '"^'f  '^  "^  commanding  proporUons  vnth 

Revolulion  broke  out,  operations   were  directed  f,  reasonable  degree  of  harmony  in  its  parts,  but 

against  Canada.     Montreal  yielded  to  Brigadier-  he.^nopy    with    its    obscure   adornments   and 

General    Wooster    and    Ge.ieral    Carkton    was  *"^'«8  decorations,  disguises  the  value  of  the 
w'jllf^,'^  ^f  .,™Jf^".';;   to   Quebec.      During   the  g^"  j,^,     ,^  j^,     ^  j^    ^  j  ^ 

r«r  H*   1775-76  the   Commissioners   of   Con-  -     ^  ^^^„  j^i^^^  ^^,J^j  ^     ^  ^  ^ 

^■Wf„   ri™    .1^^;^?;=.^  rlS^nw  Zt  «if«=  °i  Champlain,  the  first  European  woman  to 

Charles   Carrol  took  counsel   as  to  how  they  ^^^^^  Canada.    The  English  goverUent  acquired 

might  detach  Canada  from  its  alleKiaru:e  to  the  ,(  ^^^  jhe  Barons  of  Lon|ueuii  for  a  military 

British  Crown  which  had  lasted  only  six  years.  <      .       ■    .  .•         ^.  *     .  ..     .  .     < 

The  ecclesiastical  authorities,  with  the  astule- 


s  of  their  race,  took  the  occasion  to  drive  a  prettily  wooded  and  has  many  secluded  spots, 

hard  bar^in  with  England,  by  which  their  re-  Churches.-The    Catholic    Cathedral    of  St. 

hgion   and   laws   were   guaranteed   to  them   for  j^^„  ^^^  ^„  imposing  situation  upon  Dominion 

'"".i    ^°t  ^pKland,  Canada  was,  in    he  mockmg  g       „      i,  i^  erVoneSusIy  called  ^e  Cathedral 

words  of  Voltaire,  nothing  more  than  a   few  „(  gt   p^^^     because  it  is  a  reproduction  of  St. 

acres  of  snow,  and  the  mother  count  17  adopted  pater's  at  Rome,  modified  to  suit  tbe  exigencies 

an  easy  way  out  of  her  difficulties.    The  Com-  of  the  Canadian  climate;  for  example,  the  roof  is 

missioners  were  outwitted  and  resorted  to  force,  sloping  (^  ti,,^^  ^g  jj,^  s„o^.    This  noble  edifice 

The  expedition    which  was  sent  to  Quebec  un-  ^^^  projected  by  the   late  Archbishop   Bourget 

der   General   Montgomery    received   no   support  !„    ,352^   ^^en    his   church    and   palace    on    St 

on  the  way,  and  it  was  ultimately  defeated  and  Denis  Street  were  consumed  in  the  great  fire  of 

Its    commander    slain    before    the    barriers    of  that  year.     The  work   was  commenced  in   1868 

Quebec.  and    is   now    nearly   finished.     Apart    from   the 

MoKuments,  Parks,   and  PttbUc  Buildings. —  plan  the  exterior  is  hard  and  gloomy  in  appear- 

Place  d'Armes  is  a  small  enclosure  surrounded  ance.     The  dome   is   a  noble   adornment   and  a 

by  several  noble  buildings.     The  parish  church  salient  feature  in  the  architecture  of  Montreal, 

of  Notre  Dame,  with  the  Seminary  of  the  Sul-  Its  height  with  the  cross  is  250  feet,  and  tis 

picians,  occupies  the  southern  side.     The  Bank  diameter  go  feet.    The  plan  is  cruciform  after 

of    Montreal    with    its   classic   front  faces   the  the  manner  of  its  prototype    the  tribune  and 

church,  and  upon   either  hand  are  large  build-  ends  of  the  transept  being  rounded.     The  total 

ings  for  commercial  purposes.    The  most  notable  length   is  330  feet,  the  breadth  of  the  transept 

feature    of    the    Place    d'Armes    is    the    statue  225   feet,   the   height  to   the   roof   tree  80   feet. 

erected  in  honor  of  Sieur  Chomedy  de  Maison-  The  interior  is  upon  the  model  of  the  Italian 

neuve,  the   founder  of  Montreal.     He  is  repre-  churches.     At  the  north  entrance  is  a  statue  to 

sented   in   bronze,   in   the  costume  of   the   17th  the  founder  by  Hebert. 

century,  holding  a  fleur-de-lis  banner.  The  The  parish  church  of  Notre  Dame  faces  the 
granite  pedestal  shows  the  inscription :  "Paul  Place  d'Armes.  It  is  a  plain  stately  edifice  of 
de  Chomedy  de  Maisonneuve,  Fondaleur  de  late  Gothic  style,  built  of  grey-stone  in  1824,  by 
Montreal,  1642."  It  rests  upon  a  fountain,  and  James  O'Donnell,  The  present  site  was  occu- 
displays  bas-reliefs  representing  Maisonneuve  pied  by  a  church  built  in  1672,  a  long  low  struc- 
killing  the  Indian  chief;  tbe  founding  of  Ville-  ture  with  a  pointed  roof.  Notre  Dame  is  one 
Marie;  the  death  of  Lambert  Closse  defending  of  the  largest  churches  in  America,  being  ass 
his  enclosure  near  St.  Lambert  Hili;  the  heroic  feet  long  and  134  feet  wide,  and  capable  of  con- 
death  of  Dollard.  who  fell  with  his  companions  taining  isjooo  persons.  There  are  two  towers, 
al  the  Long-Sault  on  the  Ottawa,  and  saved  the  227  feet  high,  provided  with  an  elevator,  and 
colony.  At  the  four  corners  are  life  size  bronze  from  the  summit  a  notable  view  may  he  ob- 
figures,  representing  an  Indian,  a  colonist,  with  tained.  They  contain  a  chime  of  ten  bells  which 
the  legendary  dog  Piiote,  a  soldier  and  Jeanne  are    rung    upon    special    occasions,    .There   are 
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three  others,  one  "le  Gros  Bourdon,*  the  largest  of  the  transept    Other  features  ate  the  seals  ol 

bell    in    America,    weighing    15    tons.    The    in-  the  choir,  and  the  capitals  of  the  columns  carved 

terior  is  florid  and  tasteliss   in  its  decorations,  to     imitate     Canadian     flowering     plants.     The 

but  the  wood  carving  is  good.     The  organ  was  chapter-house,  an  octagonal  building  with  brok- 

built    at    St.    Hyacinthe    in    1890.     Behind    the  en  outlines,  adds  to  the  general  effect     In  ^ile 

choir  is  a  richly  adorned  X^dy  Chapel.  of,  or  perhaps  by  reason  of,  the  correctness  of 

Adjoining  the  church  is  the  seminary  of  St.  tbe  design  and   the  adherence  to  it,  the  edifice 

Sulpice,  erected  in   i?io  and  now   used  for  the  somehow  lacks  the  true  cathedral  feeling, 
offices  of  the.  Order.     As  in  the  days  of  Charle-  St.  George's  Church,  Anglican,  on  Dominion 

voix,  it  is  'a  stately  great  and  pleasant  house.  Square,  is  a  very  dainty  piece  of  building,  after 

built  of  free-stone,  after  the  model  of  that  of  the  manner  of  the  ijth  century  Gothic.    Onf 

St.  Sulpice  at  Paris;  and  the  altar  stands  by  notes  tho  following  features:  the  stone  porch. 

itself,  just  like  that  at  Paris.'  the  spire  230  feet  high,  with  a  fine  chime  oi 

Notre -Dame-de-Lourdes,  on  SL  Catherine  bells,  the  wide  span  of  the  roof,  and  the  free- 
Street,  is  the  only  church  in  Canada  in  which  dom  of  the  nave  from  pillars.  The  church  was 
all  the  interior  decoration  is  meant  to  illustrate  erected  in  1870,  of  limestone  and  olive  sand- 
one  central  idea ;  in  this  case,  the  dogma  of  the  stone. 

Immaculate  Conception.     M.   Bourassa,  the  art-  The   Church   of   St.   James   the   Apostle,   on 

ist,  was  stimulated  to  this  effect  by  the  declara-  St.   Catherine   Street   West,   is   a   pleasing   little 

lion  in  1854,  of  Pius  IX.,  that  this  dogma  was  of  edifice.     It  contains  a  chime  of  six  bells  which 

faith.    The   style   of   architecture   is    Byzantine  ring  with  good  effect.    One  admires  the  pulpit 

and     Renaissance    in    harmonious    proportions,  of  Egyptian  marble  and  Caen  sandstone,  and  the 

Within  and  without  the  effect  is  one  of  unity  stalls  of  carved  butterwood. 
and  force.  The  principal   Presbyterian  churches  are   St. 

Notre- Dame-de-Bonsecours  dates  from  1673,  Andrew's     (Church    of  Scotland)     on    Beaver 

when  it  was  founded  by  Marguerite  Bourgeois.  Hall    Hill;    St,    Paul's,   Knox,    American,    and 

The  present  edifice  dates  from  1771,  and  several  Crescent  on   Dorchester   Street ;   and,  most   im- 

tiraes  was  in  danger  of  being  swept  away  by  portant,  Erskine  Church,  on  Sherbrooke  Street, 
the  tide  of  commerce  at  its  base.     It  has  been  St.    James    is    the    chief    of    the    Methodist 

sorely  mishandled  by  the  renovator.  churches.     It     is     situated     on     St.     Catherine 

The  Church  of  the  Gesu,  on  Bleury  Street,  Street;  it  is  elaborate  in  design  and  within  the 
with  St.  Mary's  College  adjoining,  is  the  abode  *  arrangement  is  of  a  very  modern  kind, 
of  the  Jesuits.  They  returned  to  Canada  in  Educational  /njti(«(ioiM.^  McGill  Univer- 
1847,  and  erected  the  present  church  in  1864,  sity,  non- denominational,  was  founded  in  1821, 
Members  of  this  order  were  the  first  to  estab-  when  James  McGill,  a  native  of  Glasgow,  born 
lish  missions  in  Canada  and  an  account  of  iheir  1744.  died  1813,  under  a  will  dated  181 1  be- 
trials  affords  the  most  romantic  reading  of  its  queathed  £30^00  to  the  Royal  Institution  for  the 
history.  Individual  priests  penetrated  the  wil-  Advancement  of  Learning.  This  corporate 
derness  and  lived  and  died  often  in  hideous  body  dates  from  1801  and  it  secured  a  new  char- 
torment  amongst  the  savages  of  the  Iroquois  ter  in  1821,  but  it  was  not  till  1829  that  educa- 
confederacy.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  they  tional  work  was  undertaken.  McGill  Univer- 
were  expelled  from  Canada,  and  their  estates  sity  contains  four  faculties,  Arts,  Law,  Medicine, 
confiscated.  Up  to  1892  their  revenues  were  and  Applied  Science,  the  Royal  Victoria  Col- 
devoled  to  educational  purposes  when,  under  lege  for  Women  and  a  ConservaJorium  of  Music. 
arrangements  their  estates  were  restored  to  the  In  1910  tne  rcRislration  at  McGill  showed  558 
Order.  The  church  is  194  feet  long,  96  feet  students  in  the  faculty  of  arts,  SS6  in  applied 
wide,  the  transept  144  feet,  and  the  nave  gs  feet  science,  56  in  law  and  336  in  medicine.  The 
high.  The  frescoes  are  in  grisaille,  greyish  total  value  of  the  equipment  more  than  $2,- 
tints  imitative  of  bas-reliefs,  a  very  effective  000,000  and  the  endowment  about  $2,500,- 
decoration  for  the  interior.     The  evening  music  000. 

is  very  fine  and  an  admirable  sermBn  in  English  The    university    library,   a   fine   Romanesque 

is  often  preached  which  attracts  many  non-ad-  building,  erected  in   1893,  contains  97,000  vol- 

herents  of  the  Roman  communion.  uraes.    It  is  particularly  strong  in  History.    The 

Amongst  the  churches  of  Montreal  the  Ang-  museum,  erected  in   1882,  is  rich  in  geological 

lican  Christ  Church   Cathedral  holds  first  place  collections.     The    observatory   is    the   centre   of 

in    correctness    of    style.     The    style   chosen    is  much   valuable  work   in  astronomy.     Connected 

early   English.    The  architect  has   insisted  very  with  the  university  are  the  Presbyterian,   Wes- 

clearly  upon  its  proportion  and   symmetry,  and  leyan,   Anglican.   Diocesan,   and   Congregational 

has   succeeded   in  erecting  one  of  the  most  im-  colleges.     There  is  also  in  Montreal  the  Medical 

portant  architectural  units  in  America.     Its  con-  Faculty  of  Bishop's   College,   LennoxVille,  willi 

ception  is  due  to  Bishop  Fulford,  the  first  resi-  43  students. 

dent  bishop  of  Montreal,  and  his  memorial  on  Laval  University  was  founded  in  1852  by  the 
the  east  side  is  much  admired.  It  resembles  Quebec  Seminary,  which  itself  was  founded  in 
the  Martyr's  Memorial  at  Oxford,  The  church  1663  by  Mgr.  de  Laval  Montmorency,  the  first 
is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross.  The  total  length  bishop  of  Quebec.  Laval  operates  under  a  royal 
is  212  feet,  transept  100  feet,  height  of  spire  224  charter  sijmed  at  Westminster  8  Dec.  1852,  and 
feet,  nave  67  feet.  The  material  of  which  it  is  under  the  bull,  Inter  Farias  Sollicitudiws,  pro- 
built  is  Montreal  limestone  faced  with  Caen  mulgated  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  Pius  IX., 
sandstone,  which,  though  soft  for  the  climate,  1^  April  1876.  In  conformity  with  the  decision 
has  weathered  to  a  very  delicate  tone  of  color,  of  the  Propaganda  a  branch  of  Laval  University 
There  is  no  attempt  at  interior  decoration,  ex-  was  established  in  Montreal  in  1877,  enjoying 
cept  in  the  staining  of  the  glass,  which  is  wall  all  the  privileges  of  the  mother  university  at 
done,  especially  the  northern  windows  and  those  Quebec.    A   new  building  which   is  a  modem 
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adaptation  of  the  Renatssarce  was  erected  on    the  Fraser  Public  Library  with  moop  volumes; 
St.  Denis  Street  out  of  the  larse  funds  of  the    the  Canadian    Pacific   Railway   Station.  ?   «-- 


seminary.  The  first  floor  is  occupied  li'  the  castellated  structure.  Many  of  the  private  resi- 
law  faculty,  the  second  by  the  faculty  of  medi-  dencea  are  fine,  and  the  general  material  of  con- 
cine  This  faculty  was  formed  by  an  amalga-  struction  being  gray  limestone  gives  to  the  city 
roation   in    l8gi    with   the   Montreal    School   of  an  appearance  of  dignity. 

Medicine  and  Sursery,  which  had  existed  since  Navigalton  and  Trade.— The  Montreal-Que- 

1843.     It  is  attended  by  300  students.  bee  channel,  with  a  minimum  depth  of  31   feet 

The  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  undertakes  the  accommodates  vessels  of  15,000  tons,  and  the 

theological  teaching  for  the  Montreal  branch  of  port  handles  one-third  of  Canada  s  commerce, 

Laval  University   and  a  portion  of  the  work  in  or  more  than  $200,000,000  worth.     The  number 

arts       Its    buildings    extend    from    Sherbrooke  of  sea-going  vessels  visiting  the  port  of  Mon- 

Street  up  the  slope  of  the  mountain  and  include  treal  during  igu  was  762  with  an  approximate 

the  grand  seminary  and  the  Seminary  of  Phil-  tonnage  of  z,i?8,ooo  tons;  inland  vessels,  11.670, 

osophy.     There  are  more  than  600  students   in  with  a  tonnage  of  4,275.019  tons.     The  city  has 

residence  with  40  professors.    Two  towera.  the  excellent  docks,  elevators  and  freight  sheds.    In 

of  the  fort  constructed  in  1671.  stJU  ign  the  value  of  the  exports  from  Montreal 


stand  in  front  of  the  seminary.  was   $7IJS4.446;   the   imports   $129,811,810,   and 

St   Mary's  College  is  conducted  by  the  Jes-  the  customs  duties  amounted  to  $10,407,811.  The 

uits   and  adjoins   the   Church   of   the   Gesu   on  receipts  of  gram,  flour  and  meal  for  1911  were 

Bleury    Street.      Here    1.200    students    are    as-  S3.3o6h27Q  bushels;  shipments,  46.105.002  bushels: 

sembled    and    receive   an   excellent   training    in  butter  received,  S22.474  packages;  butter  shipped, 

classics.  262,368    packages;     cheese     received,     I&40,633 

The' Sisters   of   the   Congregation   of   Notre  boxes;    cheese    shipped.    1,968^182    boxes.      The 

Dame   was   established   in    16S3-      These   ladies  total   ^^"^ts   of   lumber   were    103,473.320   feet 

have  gi  educational  establishments  in  Unada  ^.M.    The  shipments  of  live  stock  were;  cat- 

Sdth'e  United  States  with  a  thousand  nuns  and  '^,„^„5,'^f  j,  t!':i>o'h^L      Mont rea'l's "Xu^ 

over  thirty  thousand  pupils.    The  -ther  house^  fa"c?uS  P°odlft's°^moun  '  to^m°oTe"tl'n'$?r^. 

\iHa  Maria,  was  burned  in  189S1  but  it  is  now  fj^j^y^ 

being  replaced  on  a  new  site.  Batikiftg  and  Fi.Ki.i^,— Montreal  is  the  bank- 

The  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Names  of  Jesus  and  ^        ^^^(^^    f^^^    Canada.      There    are    over    30 

Mary   inhabit    the    Hochelaga   Convent    tor    a  ^^^,1^^  j^,  Canada,  many  of   which  have   their 

mother    house.      They    have    thirty-six    minor  ^^^^^   ^^jg^^^   j^^    Momreal   and   nearly   alt   have 

houses  m  which  io,Q0O  chi  dren  are  taught.  branches.     The  bank  clearings  in  Montreal  tor 

HospttaU.—  The     Hotel     Die u,     275     beds,  rgi,  „ere  $2,368490,000.  as  against  $1,852,307.- 

founded   in    1643.   occupies   a   pile   oi   buildings  ^^    f^^    Toronto.      The    assessment    valuation 

erected    in    1859.      During    the    Iroquois    wars  ^^^    $500,000,000:    postal    revenues,    $I,I53.177- 

and    ever    since    this    hospital    has    done    good  -j-he  debt  of  the  city,  1  Jan.  igir,  was  $sS,000,- 

service.      It    is    attended    by    the    surgeons    of  ^j^^ 

Laval.  ,  J  ,  Railivays.~The  Grand  Trunk  Railwav  with 
The  Montreal  General  Hospital  was  founded  ^  mileage  of  more  than  4,000  miles,  and  the 
in  1819.  and  opened  in  1822.  Durmg  the  year  Canadian  Pacific,  with  more  than  10,000  miles. 
1903  indoor  patients  to  the  number  of  3.t»b  have  their  headquarters  in  Montreal  with  gen- 
were  treated;  in  the  outdoor  department  there  ^^.^j  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  j^^^  bTidges  span 
were  3S.984  consultations.  There  were  338  ^l^^  st.  Lawrence.  The  Victoria  Bridge.  IJi 
deaths,  a  mortality  of  7-7  Per  cent.  The  ordi-  ^^^  jg^j,^  tubular,  costing  $6,300,000,  was  de- 
nary expenditure  was  $105453.  signed  by  Robert  Stephenson,  and  ihe  work  was 
The  Royal  Victoria  Hospital  was  founded,  inaugurated  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  186a 
erected  and  endowed  between  1888  and  1893  hy  Ji  y/^s  long  regarded  as  one  of  the  engineering 
Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal  and  Baron  (eats  of  the  world,  but  in  i8q8  it  was  converted 
Mount- Stephen.  In  1903  there  were  admitted  into  a  structure  more  suitable  for  modern  needs 
2,931  patients,  and  23.638  consultations  were  with  two  tracks,  a  driveway,  and  foot-palh.  The 
given  in  the  outdoor  department.  Then"  were  Canadian  Pacific  railway  bridge,  light  and  grace- 
142  deaths,  a  mortality  of  4-88  per  ceni.  The  ful,  crosses  the  river  at  Lachine.  It  is  built 
ordinary  expenditure  was  $.120419-  The  cost  on  the  cantilever  principle,  and  has  two  spans 
per  patient  per  day  was  $i.6i,  and  the  total  num-  each  408  feet  long.  The  Montreal  Street  Bail- 
ber  of  hospital  days,  74i835-  way  carried  158,756,625  passengers  in  1911,  and 
Other  hospitals  are  the  Notre  Dame,  with  the  gross  earnings  of  the  company  were  $4,- 
125  beds,  which  is  now  erecting  new  buildings  77S,.'i«t.  /  ,-  . 
with  accommodation  for  contagious  cases,  the  PofuUUon.-Tht  population  of  Greater 
Western  General  Hospital  with  40  beds,  and  the  Montreal  .s  now  (1912)  well  "Yf  Jhe  50W»o 
enormous  hospital  of  the  Soturs  Crues  for  mark.  The  foreign  population  is  estimated  at 
f3l?^gs  aTd  he  aged  infirm  The  «Alexan-  To.ooo.  There  are  approximately  50*00  dwell- 
dTSospital"  for  contagious  diseases  has  been  ings.  In  1800  the  city  had  7,000  population 
erected T  the  Protestan"^  community  at  a  cost  Montreal  has  the  '"^''"*  ^."h  rate  of  imy  of 
of  Sztnooo  *•>=  world's  large  cities,  36.4.S  per  IJXK).  and  a 
-  ■  r  public  buildings  are:  the  City-hall,  an  death  rate  of  2240  per  1,00a  ,^^„,ud 
,  M  tL  Hotel  dc  ViUe  in  Paris;  the  Schaoh.~The  public  schools  are  controlled 


_..,.    ;f  the  Hotel  de  ViUe  in  Paris;  the  ^    Schaoh.-Tbt  public  ^^^oois  "e  conwoi«o 

Court-house,  in  a  classical  style  with  a  dorne;  by  boards  "'  <^'>"'";'^"''""':  ""^  'e  eSS  bj 

t  hi.  Art  Gailerv    with  some  good  p  ctures  but  and  one  for  Protestants.    These  areelected  (jy 

LrtSySgSosehddTpVWaU  the  legislature  and  the  city  coundL    Ttie  whoota 
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UONTREAL  —  MONTSERRAT 

are  In  the  main  effective,  though  the  commis-  Considerable  attention  Is  given  to  stock-raising. 

sioners  are  chiefly  clergymen,  and  education  is  Pop.  (1910)  3.2S4- 

free.  Hontroae,    Pa.,    borough,   county-scat   of 

Civic  Affairs. —  Civic  affairs  are  controlled  Susquehanna  County;  on  the  Montrose,  the  Le- 

by  a  board  of  36  aldermen  and  mayor.     These  high   V..   and   the   Delaware,   L.   &   W.   R.R.'s; 

are  elected  every  two  years  by  vote  of  all  tax-  about  40  mflea  north  by  west  of  Scrantoa     It  is 

payers    and    arrange    themselves    into    various  about  2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  its  cool  cli- 

committees.  mate  in  summer  and  the  beauty  of  its  scenery 

CUmaU.—  The  weather  in  Montreal  is  cold  make  it  a  favorite  summer  resort.     The  manu- 

in  winter  and  pleasantly  warm  in  summer.    The  factories  are  machine  shops,  lumber  mills,  flour 

greatest  cold,  however,  is  rarely  below  20°  zero,  niills,    and    creameries.      Pop.     (1890)     IJ3S; 

and   the  greatest   heat  above  88°,     The   annual  ('OM.)    '.«7;   (1910)   1,914. 

mean  temperature  is  about  42°.     There  is  gen-  Montrose,    Scotland,   a   seaport   town   and 

erally  plenty  of  snow  fall  in  winter  and  sleiRh-  royal  burgh  in   Forfarshire,  80  miles  northeast 

ing  begins  about  the  first  of  December.  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  mouth  of  the  South  Esk, 

Anuiew  Macphail.  which   widens   out   into  a  shallow   expanse   be- 

Montrea'or,     Frances     FVedrica,    English  ?!■'?''    ?*"=    '.'"'"'    K^T"    ^    Montrose    Basin. 

.-.      t  iifi—         V     .      c\.       "  The   nver    is   crossed   by   a   suspension   bri<^e, 

boot   »h,ch  h|y.  had  .  vogue  .nth.c.anin'  ;,   „„  t„a,   „j  j,,  ^^,^  „„,       i^  j^aj. 

i    3^-1     "f-Cf."    .t;     n '  W,;  'W    ■"<!     iraiitolions,    including    Iwo    public 

r  'i..j  A  "  aS,.,  .'™5?,  1,  wii!,?  ?.S  >*'"i"  ("■'  "i*  "Sio  vol..)  ind  on.  Jf  the 

iSt^cSrn  or  T,ui>  TbSv^A    thi  S;  '•"«"  •»"■'>  =t""kSin  Scotl.nd.    The  prin- 

i>     J  ,   fZJ^  TrS     aV^'/.JT^  cipal    employment    i.    flax-apinning,    employing 

Road.'   <>S97):  'ThcAhen'   (190.).  .tani  a,oi>  hands.    Ship-building  i!al,o  cried 

HontroM,     mSn-troz',     James     Graham,  on,  and  there  are  extensive  saw-mills.    The  for- 

Mabquts  of,  Scotch  royalist  general:  b.  1612;  d,  eign  trade,  which  is  largely  in  timber,  flax,  etc., 

Edinburgh   zi    May   1650.     He   was   son   of  the  is  chiefly  with  the  Baltic  and  Canada.     Montrose 

Earl  of  Montrose,  whom  he  succeeded  in  that  is  also  the  centre  of  a  fishery-district.     It  dates 

title  in  1626.     He  was  educated  at  St.  Andrew's ;  prior   to   ^e    12th   century   and   is   one    of   the 

joined  the  opposition  to  Charles  I. '9  attempt  to  Montrose    district    of    burghs,    which    includes 

introduce  episcopacy  into  Scotland  in  1637,  he-  Arbroath,    Brechin,    Forfar,    and    Bervie.     Pop. 

coming  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Covenant ;  but  about  13,000, 

soon  made  peace  with  the  king  in  the  hope  that  Monts,  Pierre  du  Guut,  p5-ar  dii  ga  moii, 
neither  Episcopacy  nor  Presbyterian  ism  would  French  colonist  in  North  America :  b.  Saintonge, 
be  given  sole  power  in  Scotland,  but  that  the  France,  about  1560:  d.  Paris  1611.  He  wasof  an 
crown  and  the  nobles  might  rule.  This  pro-  Italian  family  and  educated  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
gramme,  however,  was  opposed  by  Argyll,  who  q\\q  faith,  but  became  a  Protestant  and  a  mem- 
had  Montrose  imprisoned  in  Edinburgh  Castle  ber  of  the  court  of  Henry  IV.,  who  in  1603  ap- 
in  1641,  On  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  pointed  him  lieutenant-general  with  viceregal 
Montrose  repeated  the  ofTer  of  his  services  to  authority  of  a  company  of  colonists  to  whom 
Charies;  they  were  accepted  in  1644,  when  with  Acadia  had  been  granted.  He  sailed  from 
only  1,000  men  he  invaded  Scotland,  and,  after  Havre  in  1604  with  Samuel  Champlain  and  the 
being  deserted  by  practically  all  his  followers,  colonists,  and  after  exploring  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
planned  a  rising  of  the  Highland  cians.  These  discovered  Annapolis  harbor  and  then  explored 
he  united  by  their  common  hatred  of  Argyll,  and  named  St.  John  River,  He  established  a 
and  with  them  he  won  several  victories,  only  to  colony  at  St.  Croix  and  at  Port  Royal  and  then 
be  crushed  at  Philiphaugh  (13  September)  by  returned  to  France,  but  received  no  recognition 
David  Leslie.  Montrose  escaped  to  Norway.  In  of  his  services.  At  his  own  expense  he  sent  rc- 
1649  he  succeeded  in  urging  the  younger  Charles  ]ief  to  his  colonists  and  assisted  Champlain  and 
to  send  him  again  to  Scotland ;  but  the  clans  Pontgrave  to  make  3  voyage  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
would  not  rise.  He  was  captured,  taken  to  jn  1607;  and  Quebec  was  founded  by  explorers 
Edinbnrgh,  and  there  drawn  and  quartered,  aided  by  him  in  1608.  He  lost  favor  at  court 
His  loyalty  to  the  Stuart  cause  is  only  less  re-  upon  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  and  died  a  year 
markable  than  his  own  scheme  of  Scottish  inde-  later.  Consult  Parkman,  'Pioneers  of  the  New 
pendence   of   ecclesiastical   control,   an   ideal   to  World'   (1865). 

which   he   always    remained   faithful.     Montrose  llonlaerrat.  mfint  ser  rit'    Snain   a  monn- 

S'aV'jiiSlrb.'SnUtrT.;™  iLTo'S  »in  iu  ?h1""^„?e  o!  Su  "„!.,%  mil'.Z". 

^Vlis^'couall""",  ".=««  fSTe  J"!  »'  """'fSS- ^Z^^Li'-^'l^^^T^fZ' 

CovBiantcn'  (.S38).  aid  Gardiner,  '-He  Greal  i=,''"%™°"'5a  "S^h    •.,™  t™  ™,  Jl 

r;-!i  w™> )  v\t  Tt    «i.;..i.  ;.  „e.r*:».L...-i»  „iii.  mitages,  accessible  only  by  steps  hewn  out  of 

Cm!  War.'   Vol    IL.  which  is  particularly  able  the  steep  rock,  and  founded  by  Si  f redo  el  Vel- 

m  its  cnficsm  of  Montrose  s  strategy.  ,^^_  ^^^^^   ^(-  Barcelona,  on  the  spot  where  a 

Hontroae,    Colo.,    town,    county-seat    of  miracle-working  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was 

Montrose  County;  on  the  Uncompahgre  River,  found  in  the  9th  century.     It  was  enlarged  and 

and    on    two   branches   of    the    Denver   &   Eio  richly  endowed  by  Philip  II.     Learned  Benedic- 

Grande  railroad ;  about  355  miles  southwest  of  tines   had   established   themselves   here   as   early 

Denver.    It   is  in   the  Uncompahgre   Valley,   in  as  976 ;  and  they  and  their  successors  formed  a 

which   there   is  a   large   acreage   of   fertile   soil,  large    library,    which    was    destroyed    when   the 

which  is  made  productive  by  irrigation.      The  monastery  was  pillaged  by  the  French  and  partly 

chief  products  are  fruit,  grams,  and  vegetables,  destroyed  in  1811.    After  the  restoration  01  Fer 
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dinand  VTT.  the  rebuilding  of  the  monastery  founded  in  1782,  granted  annually  to  the  author 

was  begun,  but  was   stopped  again  when  the  of  a  literary  work  adjudged  the  most  beneficial  to 

monks   were   expelled   by   the   Carlists   in    182?.  the   temporal   good   of   mankind;    (2)    founded 

The  monastery  nas  fallen  more  and  more  into  in  the  same  year,   for  the  most  important   dis- 

decay  since  the  abolition  of  the  order  to  which  it  covery   making  more   healthful   the   occupations 

belonged.     While   living   in   this   monasten'   Ig-  of  workingmen;    (3),  founded  in   1783,  to  pro- 

natius   of  Loyola    (q.v.)    conceived   the   idea   of  mote  mechanical  research;  and  (4)  a  prize,  first 

founding  the  order  of  Jesuits.  giver  in  1783.  for  the  most  remarkable  virtttons 

Montserrat,  mant-se-rSt',  West  Indies,  a  a^^t  o"  Jhe  part  of  any  poor  French  citiiw.    For 

British  island  of  the  Leeward  group,  almost  at  eac"  <»i  'tese  prizes  he  left  a  capital  fund  of 

the   same   distance    (about   30  miles)    from   the  10/100  francs  {$2/»0). 

islands  of   Nevis,  Antigua,  and  Guadeloupe      It  Moiramen'ta  Germa'niw  HiBtor'ica,  a  great 

IS  32  square  miles  m  extent,  nearly  two  thirds  of  historical    work    dealing    with    the    monuments 

which   19   mountainous   and   barren.     Its  culmi-  ^^d  antiquities  of  Germany,  the  first  volume  of 

nating  point  is  the  Souflnere,  a  volcano  3,000  ^hich  was  published  in  1826.    It  was  begun  in 

feet  high.    The  climate  is  on  the  whole  health-  ,8,9,  and  later  was  placed  under  the  direction 

ful.     The  pnticipal  exports  are  sugar,  molasses,  of  the  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences.     In   IQOa 

tomarmds,  and  hme-juice;  and  the  principal  im-  upward  of  70  volumes  had  been  issued. 
ports,  cottons  and  clothing  materiaU,   hardware 

and  other  manufactures.    The  exports  and  im-  .  Monuments,    The  term  monument  is  ap- 

ports  are  usually  from  £25,000  to  £30,000  each  Pl'ed  to  structures  which  are  characteristic  or 

annually.    The    government    of    the    island    is  remarkable  on  account  of  their  being  erected  as 

vested  m  the  governor-in -chief  of  the  Leeward  memorials,  and  also,  though  loosely,  to   those 

Islands,  who  is   represented  by  a  president,  as-  buildings  which  express  some  form  of  worship, 

aisted    by    a    council    and    house     of    assembly.  0''  ^^ave  peoiliar  prominence  on  account  of  their 

Plymouth,  the  capital,  is  on  the  southwest  side  of  beauty,    proportion,    or    grandeur.     In    modem 

the   island.     The  island  was  discovered  by   Co-  times,  churches  are  often  erected  as  memonals 

lumbus,   and   was    colonized   by   the    British   in  *<>   individuals,   and   yet   the   term   monument   is 

1632.     It  was  twice  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  "Ot  applied  to  them  except  in  the  vague  general 

but    since    1783   has    been    uninterruptedly   pos-  sense    named    above.     It    is    evident,    therefore, 

sessed   by   the    British.      Pop.    about    13,000,    of  ">at    such    buildmgs    may    be    commemorative 

whom  not  more  than  200  are  whites.  monuments,  as  well  as  columns  or  tombs.     Se- 

iLXn^**    ™sr,i    Tn.^.    (-i,-i     ,,     _•!           A  pulcbral    monuments   are   the   memorials   most 

p.liS"'^b"aATd.iS    S.  ™°..'"'  """.my    er«t.d.    ..    W,    py,™,id,    .r. 

.^^    „f   .1,.    rv,;i.,-    o.  .    „        ».  „     I    ».  „..  monumental  on  account  of  their  size,  showmg 

(„»>  .nJ,.Sl  ,n.„i  S    ..„      S^  1,    h  H  ^"y  '•<«'  of  .0-called  atchiteclural  ak    There 

Sinii    ,J.    ™£    S    ™^  ?^'  ^       ■      ISi  are  about  too  of  these,  each  containing  a  room 

EH^iriSiS^u™  ^vsf^.'S!^^,si^ 

1891   Monlt  ..s  Biven  command  of  the  na.al  °'!°''l  »1>°»'  M.o  «.c.  mc"u«s  764  f«t  wu„e 

and  land  forces  sSbject  to  the  control  of  Con-  "  .'"  "f'S/"''  ■"  '^  f?.';*'',-  , '^'  ^T'  £ 

gress,  and  after  the  suicide  of   PresideM  Bal-  f "\  ih\,  ™' 1^  h   1  "t  n    Tl-           A' 

Siaceda  was  appointed  provisional  president  and  i' "."Jl','.  "T ^4,^       ,ff       '5,"  T     S 

in  November  'sg,  was  Sect.d  to  th'  office.  !;/'?;'*  S"',™'?"  *l"  S  ■    ,      T^t 
and  no  tombs  remaining  ot  suiiicient  architec- 

Montt,  Manuel,  Chilean  statesman:  b.  tural  importance  to  be  classed  as  monuments. 
Pelorca,  Chile,  5  Sept.  1809 ;  d.  Santiago,  Chile,  Important  buildings  in  these  countries  were 
20  Sept,  i88a  He  was  graduated  from  the  placed  on  huge  mounds  or  terraces  of  earth. 
National  Institute  m  Santiago  and  was  engaged  which  raised  them  above  the  surrounding  coun- 
35  instructor  there  until  he  entered  upon  his  ij-j,^  t„it  as  these  structures  were  mainly  of  un- 
political career.  As  assistant  secretary  of  state  burned  bricks,  they  have  fallen  into  shapeless 
he  sternly  suppressed  the  revolt  of  1S37,  and  in  mounds. 

1838  was  made  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court.  The  eariicst  existing  Greek  monuments   are 

His  election  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  followed  found  at  Mycense  and  Tiryns.    The  Lion  Gate 

and  he  was  for  a  time  president  of  that  body,  at   Mycena  shows  two   large   lions   rampant  on 

He  was  minister  of  justice  1841-5  and  of  the  in-  each  side  of  a  column,  carved  in  bas-relief  above 

tenor  1846-8,  was  elected  president  in  1851  and  the  lintel ;   and  this   sculpture  is   wholly   monu- 

under  his  firm,  conservative  pohcy  a  succession  mental  in  character,   related   both  to   religious 

of    revolts    were   crushed    and    many   industrial  and  dynastic  associations.     The  gateway  at  My- 

improvements   were   introduced.     After   the   ex-  cenx  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  porches  or  towers 

piration  of  his  second  term  he  resigned  his  office  of  entrance  which  were  among  the  chief  monu- 

lo  his  successor  and  assumed  the  presidency  of  ments  of  Greek  art:  these  were  the  Propylsea  ot 

the    supreme   court.     He   was   president   of   the  which  the  most  important  was  that  of  the  Acrop- 

American  congress  which  met  in  Lima  in  1865.  olis  of  Athens,  with  the  small   Ionic  temple  of 

MontfOR     (mon-tg-oii)      Prizes,     rewards  Nike  Apteros  close  by.     The  choree  monument 

from  a  fund  left  in  charge  of  the  French  Acad-  erected  by  Lysicrates  to  commemorate  his  choral 

emy  by  Jean   Baptiste  Robert  Auger.  Baron  de  victory  may  still  be  seen  at  Athens.     This  was 

Montyon   (b.  1733;  d.  1830),  a  French  economist  built  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  conquest,  when 

and    philanthropist,   and   a    friend    of   Franklin.  Athens  was  declining  and  Asia  Minor  was  being 

He  founded  in  his  lifetime  six  prizes,  of  which  filled  with  magnificent  temples  of  the  Corinthian 

two,  that  tor  useful  discoveries  in  the  arts,  and  order.    Other    choragic    monuments    still    exist 

that    for    valuable    medical    discoveries,    lapsed  at  Athens  in   a   partly  ruined  condition.    The 

after  his  death.    The  others  are:     (i)  a  prize.  Tower  of  Windi,  or  Gepsydra  of  Andronicua, 
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was  erected  at  Athens  about  loo  b.c,  but  this  found  in  the  churches^  especially  in  Westminster 

was  rather  a  utilitarian   structure,   as   it  served  Abbey.    Memorial    chapels    were   also    built   of 

■5  a  measure  of  time.    Other  Greek  monuments  great  richness  and  splendor.     A   good  example 

were  the  Arch  of  Hadrian,  of  the  later  Roman  of  the  decorative  period  is  to  be  found  in  Heniy 

period;  entrances  to  other  temple  sites,  similar  VII.'s    chapel    at    Westminster.     Italian    Gothic 

to  the  Propylaea  of  the  Acropolis,  as  that  of  monuments  include  many  of  the  wall-tomb»  in 

Eleusis;  theatres,  colonnades,  stadia,  and  gym-  the  cathedrals  at  Florence,  Sienna,  and  Milaa 

nasia.     Greek  tombs  that  remain  at  the  present  The  Renaissance  .is  represented  by  the  Flor- 

time  are  nearly  al!  to  be  found  in  Asia  Minor,  entine  wall-tombs  of  Santa  Croce  and  the  Vene- 

the  best  known  being  the  Mausoleum  at   Hali-  tian  ones  of  the  churches  of  Saints  Giovanni  e 

carnassus.     The    small    Greek    monuments    and  Paolo,  the  Frari,  and  many  others.    The  prin- 

tombstones  are  very  simple  and  refined  in  detail,  cipal    monument    of    Saracenic    architecture   in 

Of  the  same   epoch  are   the   rock-cut  tombs  of  India  is  the  Taj   Mahal   in   India,  built  in  the 

Asia  Minor.    Some  of  these  are  of  great  beauty,  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  but  the  tomb-mosqucs 

the  exterior  face  of  the  living  rock  having  been  of  the   caliphs   near   Cairo   are   equally   fine   39 

smoothed  and  made  vertical,  and  adorned  with  architecture,    hov^ever    inferior     in    cost    and 

magnificent  bas-reliefs  of  very  large  size.  splendor. 

The  principal  Roman  monuments  were  on  a  In  the  igth  century,  a  list  of  monuments 
large  scale,  the  rough  work  being  executed  by  should  certainly  include  the  triumphal  arches  of 
cheap  labor,  soldiers,  barbarians,  or  slaves.  The  the  French  empire,  the  arch  of  the  Carrousel, 
Raman  Forum  was  crowded  with  temples,  and  the  Arc  de  I'Etoile,  the  Pantheon,  the  Made- 
arches,  and  individual  memorials.  Arches  were  leine,  the  Colonne  Juillet;  in  America,  the  tomb 
characteristic  products  of  Roman  civilization,  of  General  Grant  in  New  York,  the  many  Lin- 
and  were  generally  erected  in  honor  of  some  coin  and  Washington  monuments  in  different 
victorious  general  or  in  commemoration  of  some  cities,  and  a  host  of  statues,  some  equestrian,  for 
great  event.  (See  Akcb,  Meuokiai.  and  Tki-  which  see  Sculptuke. 
UKPHAL.)  BibUography.—Binlett,   'About   Monuments' 

Columns  were  also  frequently  erected.  The  (1878) ;  Bartoli,  'Veteres  arcvs  Avgvatorvm 
column  of  Trajan  is  still  standing  in  Rome.  It  trivmphis  insignes  ex  reliqviis  qvae  Ronue 
is  133  feet  high,  and  has  a  spiral  line  of  figures  adhvc  svpersvnt*  (lE^)  ;  Benvenuti,  'Monu- 
)n  relief  from  the  foot  to  the  top  of  the  shaft,  menti  sepolcrali  della  Toscana'  (i8ig) ;  Boas- 
showing  the  story  of  one  of  Trajan's  campaigns,  sard,  'Etudes  sur  I'art  funiraire  modeme  dans 
There  is  a  staircase  within  the  column  leading  ses  conceptions  les  plus  pratiques,  ctaapelles, 
to  the  top.  The  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  aarcophages'  (etc)  (1870);  Brindl^,  'Ancient 
Romans  were  generally  small.  One  of  the  Sepulchral  Monuments  to  the  End  of  the  iSth 
larger  ones  was  the  circular  tomb  of  Hadrian,  Centm^':  Chancellor,  'Ancient  Sepulchral 
now  the  castle  of  San  Angclo.  Small  sepul-  Monuments  of  Essex'  (1890)  ;  Qochar,  'Monu- 
chral  monuments  lined  the  sides  of  Roman  mens  et  tombeaux  mesures  et  dessinis  en 
roads  for  miles  outside  the  city.  Many  have  Italie' ;  Conze,  'Die  attischen  Grabreliefs' 
been  found  at  Pompeii.  The  tomb  of  Cxcilia  (1890-ra)  ;  Gardner,  'Sculptured  Tombs  of 
Metella,  a  characteristic  example,  was  built  by  Hellas'  (1896);  Macklin, 'Monumental  Brasses' 
Crassus,  about  60  b.c.  It  was  circular  in  plan,  (iSgo);  Tatham,  'Etchings  of  Grecian  and 
with  a  square  base.  Roman       Architectural       Ornament'        (i8a6) ; 

Early  Christian  architecture   developing  after  S.  Thompson,  'Sepulchral  Monumenta  of  Italy' 

the  fall  of  Rome,  used  or  copied  Roman  build-  (1883);    Ware,    "The    Memorial    Hall   of   Har- 

ings.     At    Ravenna    interesting    monuments    of  vard    University'     {1887);    Wasmuth,     'M<miu- 

this   period   were   the   tomb   of   Galla    Placidia,  mente  und  Stendbilder'   (1891-1901). 

built  in  the  middle  of  the  Sth  century,  and  the  Fhank  A.  Bourne, 

tomb  of  Theodoric,  erected  early  in  the  6th  ccn-  Architect,  Boston,  Mass. 

tury,  a  two-storied  structure,  roofed  by  a  single  Hontunentum  Ascyranuin,  an  inscription  on 

stone  36   feet   in  diameter.     Basilicas   commem-  the  marble  walls  of  the  temple  o(   Augustus  at 

orating  scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ  were  erected  Ancyra   (modern   Angora)   in   Galatia.      It  is  a 

as  early  as  the  4th  century  in  Syria,  at  Bethle-  transcript  in  both  Greek  and  Latin  of  the  empe- 

hem,  at   the   sepulchre  near  Jerusalem,   and   on  ror's  own  account  of   his  reign,   which   he  had 

the  site  of  the  temple.  ordered  in  his  will  to  be  set  up  on  bronie  tablets 

The  principal   monumental   buildings   of  the  before   his    mausoleum   in    Rome.      Though   in 

Byzantine  period  were  in  Syria,  where  from  the  fragmentary   condition,   it  is  of   high   historical 

4th  to  the  8th  century  what  we  call  Syrian  archi-  value. 

tKture  was  in  full  luxuriance.    The  noble  tombs  Monvel,    Louis    Maurice    Boutet    de,    Ioo-« 

of„<^"' stone  are,  together  with  the  churches  and  „o-rSs  boo-ta  d6  m6n-v61,  French  painter  and 

villas  budt  of  the  same- material,  rather  Grico-  illustraior  ;    b.  Orleans   1850.     He  studied  with 

Syrian   than   strictly   Byzantine   m   construction  Rudder.  Cabanal,  and  Caroius  Duran,  with  the 

and   design.     Romanesque  architecture   in   west-  last,  after  some  work  in  the  Atelier  Julien      His 

em  Europe  has  not  left  us  many  monuments  of  first  picture  exhibited  in  the  Salon  appeared  in 

great  size   and   importance,  but  some  tombs  of  1874.     He  prefers  the  decorative  to  the  realistic 

great  beauty  remain  in  the  churches  of  England,  effect  in  color  and  modeling.     The  illustrations 

France,  and  Germany.                                            _  which  he  made  for  the  'Life  of  Jeanne  d'Arc> 

Prominent  monuments  of  the  Gothic  period  (1897)  in  the  'Century  Magazine'  are  supremely 

were  erected  in  the  cathedrals   al   Paris,   Char-  successful  both  in  line  and  color.     In  the  Memo- 

tres,  Rouen.  Amiens,  Rheims,  and  in  the  Sainte  rial  Church  at  Domremy  he  has  painted  six  panels 

Chapelle.     Paris.     In     England,     early     English  illustrating  the  career  of  La  Pucelle,     Among  his 

Gothic  is  well  shown  in  the  crowd  of  altar-  best  known  pictures  is 'The  Apotheosis' (ims), 

tombs,  some  of  them  with  canopies,  which  are  and  his  portraits  are  famous. 
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Uonn,  mdn'za,   Italy,  a  town  of  Lorn-  'How  to  Study  the  BiWe' ;  <Mcn  of  the  Bible' ; 

banly,  in  tne  provioce  of  Milan,  ii  miles  by  rail  'Weighed  aod  Wanting' ;   'Arrows  and  AoeC' 

northeast  of  Milan,  on  the  Lambro.    Tbe  town  dotes*    (i8?7);    *The    Way    and    the    Word* 

is  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  a  quiet,  venerable  (1877);     'Heaven*     (1880};     'Secret     Power' 

tir.    ■Die  most  remarkable  edifice  is  the  cathe-  (1881) ;  'The  Way  to  God'  (1884)  ;  and  'Bible 

dral  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  originally  founded  Characters'   (1888), 

at  Ule  end  of  the  6th  century  by  the  celebrated  Consult:  Drummond,  'Impressions  of  Dwight 

Lombard  queen,   Theodelinde,   but   subsequently  L.    Moody';   'Hartzler,    'Moody    in    Chicago'; 

renovated  and  enlarged.     It  contains  the  ancient  W,  L.  Moody,   'Life  of  D.  L.  Moody'    (1900)  ; 
iron  crown  of  Lombardy,  restored  to  the  Italians  1  ^    -^    -.      .  .    .     ^    ^-..    .1-1  t  !». 

by  Austria  in  October  1866,  as  well  as  various 

other  relics  and  some  valuable  art  treasures.  „ -      h.i„  ■«/.*♦..*.„„     a™„,;„,„   ,„ 

There  is  also  an  old  imperial  palace  surrounded  ,..,    K  ^f^i-    1  ^    nf"^?"      ,.  i^,H  „^^H 

by  a  large  and  well-la  id-out  park.    Here,  while  f°'^- ,1'  C'^yelanf  Ob.o     She  was_  graduMed 

Z  a  visU,  King  Humbert  of  Italy  was  isassi-  ^'"9  'f"*  ^T"^l'^  "^^K'^T^.'^  i^^ 

nated  29  July  igoo.    There  are  manufactures  of  ?"*!  „^»=  mstructor  m  English  and  Latin  there 

si^rh^s,  lea^helTbricks.  tiles,  and  sausages,  for  '" -.'^^7^'. '^'"^'J  fu'  ^'^''"'vATf'^hl  ^It 

™k;U  ,t,„  .^™„   h,,  1^.7  i,P,.n   f=mo,i5.    P™.  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  5Hn._  She  was 


which   the   town   has   long   been   famous.     Pop. 


o  W.  S.  Moody,  a  New  York  journalist. 


atwtit  40,000.  jjj    jgpj     gj,^    ^^g    published:     'The    Unquiet 

Hon'zonite,  an  augite  variety  of  eyenite  Sex*    (1898) ;  <A  Child's  Letters  to  Her  Hus- 

(q.v.).  band'    (1903);  etc. 

Hoo'd;,  Dwight  Lvman,  American  evan-  Uoodjr,  James,  American  soldier:  b.  New 

gelist:  b.  Northfield,  Mass.,  s  Feb.  183?;  d.  Jersey  1744;  d.  Sissibon,  Nova  Scotia,  3  April 
there  33  Dec  iSgg.  He  worked  for  a  time  on  a  1809.  He  was  a  New  Jersey  fanner  at  the  out- 
farm,  then  went  £0  Boston  as  a  salesman  in  a  break  of  the  American  Revolution,  but  with  73 
shoe  store,  and  while  there  became  a  member  of  of  his  neighbors  joined  the  British  forces  and 
a  Congregational  church.  He  later  obtained  a  was  active  in  attacks  upon  his  former  friends. 
position  in  a  shoe  store  in  Chicago,  and  there  He  was  daring  and  unscrupulous  in  his  move- 
began  his  active  religrous  work  in  the  Sunday  ments,  and  succeeded,  in  1781,  in  selling  im- 
achool  by  forming  a  class  of  poor  boys;  from  portant  despatches  of  Washington's.  Though 
this  beginning  he  built  up  a  large  Sunday  school,  unsuccessful  in  many  instances,  his  knowledge 
and  after  i860  devoted  himself  entirely  to  re-  of  the  country  enabled  him  to  make  his  escape 
ligious  work.  During  the  Civil  War  he  worked  after  his  expeditions  as  a  spy,  and  his  name  was 
among  the  soldiers,  in  the  employ  of  the  Chris-  regarded  with  fear  in  the  region  in  which  he 
tian  Commission,  and  at  the  close  of  the  War  worked.  He  retired  to  Canada  after  the  war, 
resumed  his  mission  work  in  Chicago,  becoming  where  he  was  presented  with  an  estate  and  re- 
president  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa-  ceiyed  half-pay  as  colonel  of  the  militia  during 
lk>n  in  1865.  A  large  church  was  built  for  his  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
work,  of  which  he  became  pastor,  though  never  ,  .  , 
regtdarly  ordained.  In  1870  he  was  joined  by  "0,9^7,  WilUam  Henry  American  lawyer 
Ira  D.  Sankey,  the  singer,  and  in  1873  the  two  and  politician:  b.  Newbury,  Mass.,  23  Dec.  1853. 
visited  England  and  Scotland,  doing  evangelistic  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1876;  stud- 
work  On  their  return  large  meetings  were  led  law,  and  began  the  practice  of  bis  profession 
hdd  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Philadelphia,  m  Haverhill,  Mass.  He  quickly  attained  success 
and  subsequently  in  many  cities  throughout  tlie  as  a  lawyer,  was  city  solicitor  for  a  time,  and 
United  States  at  which  it  is  estimated  Mr.  from  1890  to  95,  district  attorney  for  the  eastern 
Moody  addressed  over  50,000,000  people.  With-  district  of  Massachusetts.  In  this  position  he 
out  abandoning  entirely  his  evangelistic  tours,  showed  himself  an  active,  fearless  prosecuting 
he  made  Northfield  his  headquarters  and  estab-  officer,  notably  in  the  case  of  certain  aldermen 
lished  there  a  girls' academy  (1879)  and  a  train-  of  the  city  of  I^wrence  whom  he  convicted 
ing  school  for  religious  workers,  and  at  Mount  of  receiving  bribes  and  brought  to  punishment ; 
Hermon  a  boys'  academy.  Later  he  founded  a  he  was  also  associated  with  the  Massachusetts 
school  for  Bible  study  in  Cliicago;  and  inau-  attorney-general  as  prosecuting  attorney  in  the 
gurated  the  custom  of  holding,  at  Northfield,  trial  of  Lizzie  Borden  for  the  murder  of  her 
summer  conferences  of  college  students  and  mis-  parents.  In  1895  he  was  unanimously  nomi- 
sionary  volunteers,  and  the  annual  meetings  of  nated  for  Congress  by  the  Republicans,  to  fill  a 
the  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Chris-  vacancy;  he  was  elected  at  that  time,  and  also 
tian  associations.  He  also  established  system-  to  the  three  succeeding  Congresses.  Through 
atic  preaching  and  distribution  of  religious  lit-  close  study  of  the  rules  of  the  House  he  became 
erature  among  inmates  of  the  prisons ;  and  built  distinguished  as  a  pariiamcnlarian,  and  was  sug- 
up  at  Chicago  and  Northfield  establishments  for  gested  as  a  possible  candidate  for  Speaker;  he 
the  publishing  of  inexpensive  religious  books,  was  a  most  active  and  efficient  member  of  the 
tracts,  etc.  His  marked  executive  ability  won  committee  on  appropriations,  and  regularly  had 
him  the  confidence  of  men  of  wealth,  who  gave  charge  of  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropriations  Bill, 
generously  to  his  enterprises.  Though  a  Bible  which  he  examined  in  detail ;  he  was  also  ap- 
student,  he  was  not  a  theologian  and  did  not  pointed  to  the  committee  on  insular  affairs,  and 
understand  the  methods  of  Higher  Criticism;  through  his  work  on  both  these  committees 
he  was  primarily  a  preacher  of  the  Word  of  gained  special  knowledge  of  naval  matters.  In 
God  as  he  believed  it.  The  power  of  his  preach-  1903  he  was  amiointed  secretary  of  the  navy  to 
ing  was  due  to  his  strong  personality,  his  sim-  succeed  John  D.  Long  (q.v.;^  and  on  17  Dec. 
plicity  of  thought  and  language,  and  his  thor-  1906  became  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
ough  sincerity  and  earnestness.    He  published:  Court  of  the  United  States. 
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Moody,  ISTDliam  Vancte,  American  poft:  moon  poasuGes  no  li^  of  its  own,  but  receives 

b.  ijpencer,  Ind.,  3  July  labo;  d,  12  OcL  191a  all  from  the  sun,  and  its  day^-the  interval  from 

He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1893,  where  sunrise  to  sunrise  —  is  a  month.  At  full  moon  it 

he  was  for  a  time  an  instructor  in  English,  and  sends  to  us  about  one  6oopixXh  part  of  that 

afterwards   an   instructor   in   English   literature  given  by  the  tnidda;y  sun.     The  surface  is  not 

in  the  University  of  Chicago.     He  published  nearly  so  white  as  its  concentrated  light  would 

'The  Masque  of  Judgment,'    (igoo)  ;   'Poems*  seem    to    indicate;    its    brightest    portions    are 

(1901)  ;  and,  with  R.  E.  Lovett,  a  'History  of  nearly  of  the  shade  of  salt  and  its  darkest  that 

English  Literature'    (1902),     His  verse  is  well  of  slate,  tlie  average  being  the  color  of  gray 

wrought,  not  infrequently  rising  to  a  sustained  weathered   sandstone.      The   long   sunshine    tor 

high  level  as  his  'Ode  in  Time  of  Hesitation.'  two  weeks  and  the  absence  of  sun  for  the  fol- 

Honcmondra  Ke.t,iS.S;d  E»Bl.»d,  1894.    Hj  Washington  «tim.tt.  thu  the  tempemtur?  of 

wu  educated  for  the  Church  but  wu  compelled  ,jj  ,„^f       „j„  „  „,,  ^„„„   proUl,  nevei 

S-  J    u°°j      .'jt'",'."?"  .1^';"^     I     '  ™"   ■1«>™  the  freering  point  of  w.tet!   the 

bluid.    He  devoted  his  hfe  to  establishing  schools  ^^^^  ^^  radiated  out  nearly  33  fast  as  it  is  re- 
and  educational  helps  for  Mind  children  and  in-        j     j      ,     ^    ,         „igh,'u„  „„,p„,t«re  mint 

rated  »  new  and  siinple  ajsten,  of  embossed  ,,„  ,„  „mething  like  io"  belotv  aero.    In  spit« 

etters  for  the  use  of  the  blind.    He  estab  ished  „j  ,j-,  ,„,„  „«„„,  „(  |,„^  p„ie,sor  UngW. 

hhranes  of  his  books   m  Europe  and   United  ^     i„,enting  a  very  sensitive  instrument  cfllVd 

States  .and  greatly  furthered   the  facilities  for  ,'bolomete?  which  would  detect  the  heat  from 

home    mstruction.     Consult    Kutherlord.     'Wil-  _    ji_    _    _:,_    j_j   :_    j_._...: 


Moon,  The,  from  the  earliest  times,  has  depend  partly  on  the  many  fruitless  attempts 
been  the  chief  object  in  the  sky  to  attract  which  have  been  made  to  find  evidences  of  the 
the  attention  of  the  human  race.  The  con-  existence  of  an  atmosphere.  If  air  is  present 
tinual  change  in  its  appearance  from  day  to  its  pressure  cannot  exceed  1-750  tbat  at  the 
day,  its  value  as  a  light  giver  at  night,  the  earth's  surface  and  it  is  probably  much  less,  as 
apparent  irregularity  of  its  motions,  the  curious  no  refraction  has  ever  been  observed  when  the 
markings  on  its  face,  its  connection  with  the  moon's  limb  passes  over  a  star.  A  similar 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  ocean,  and  many  a  real  or  argiunent  applies  to  the  existence  of  water  in 
supposed  influence  in  terrestrial  affairs,  have  any  quantity,  and  no  clouds  have  been  certainly 
alwaj;s  caused  it  to  be  a  subject  of  speculation  seen.  It  is  possible  that  water — probably  in 
and  inquiry  among  philosophers  of  every  age,  the  form  of  ice  —  may  exist  at  the  bottom  of 
Yet  it  is  only  within  the  last  300  years  that  the  some  of  the  deeper  craters,  but  the  low  temper- 
various  theories  and  superstitions  connected  ature  would  scarcely  permit  it  to  be  liquified 
with  it  have  been  put  to  the  test,  and  that  order  even  when  the  sun  was  shining  full  on  it. 
has  been  evolved  from  the  ciiaos  of  fact  and  Surface  Marks. —  The  well  known  resem- 
fancy.  Even  at  the  present  time  many  a  belief,  blance  of  the  full  moon  to  a  human  face  dia- 
tested  by  science  and  found  wanting,  finds  sup-  appears  almost  immediately  it  a  glass  —  even  the 
port  in  otherwise  enlightened  communities.  smallest  opera  glass  — is  turned  on  to  it.     When 

Sise,  JVeighl,  elc— The  moon  is  a  nearly  it  is  looked  at  through  a  moderately  large  tele- 
spherical  body  with  a  diameter  of  2,163  miles,  a  scope,  the  surface  is  seen  to  be  broken  up  into 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  that  of  the  earth,  mountain  ranges  and  valleys  as  well  as  darker 
moving  at  an  average  distance  from  the  earth  of  portions,  which  seem  to  be  comparatively  flat. 
239,000  miles.  Its  surface  is  therefore  A  and  A  closer  inspectiot)  made  at  more  favorable 
its  volume  ^  that  of  the  earth.  It  is,  however,  times  when  the  nKxm  is  not  full  so  that  the 
less  dense  in  the  ratio  of  10  to  16,  or,  on  the  shadows  cast  by  the  sun  can  be  well  seen,  puts 
average,  its  density  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  these  features  clearly  into  view.  The  magntfi- 
rocks  on  the  earth's  surface,  so  that  it  would  re-  cent  telescope  in  the  Lick  Observatory  in  Call- 

Juire   the   materials   contained   in   81    moons  to  fomia   brings  the   satellite  so  near  that  objects 

arm  our  globe.     Its  smaller  size  and  mass  cause  which  might  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  if  the 

gravity  at  the  surface  to  he  only  ^  of  the  terres-  moon  were   only   too  miles  distant,  can  be  dis- 

trial  attraction :  the  same  exertion  which  would  tingoished   on  the  surface  under  favorable  cir' 

lift  a  given  weight  here  would  raise  a  weight  six  cumstances. 

times  as  great  there,  and  a  body,  instead  of  Craters. —  The  most  marked  feature  of  the 
falling  16  feet  in  the  first  second,  would  fall  lunar  surface  is  the  number  of  craters  whid) 
•  only  3fi  feet  It  moves  so  as  to  always  turn  appear  in  almost  every  region.  These  arc  dr- 
the  same  face  to  the  earth  and  therefore  rotates  cuiar  rings  with  diameters  ranging  from  half 
on  its  axis  in  the  same  time  that  it  takes  a  mile  to  100  miles,  and  with  exterior  wallB 
to  go  round  the  earth  —  about  27  days.  The  sometimes  as  high  as  w.ooo  feet  —  formatiow 
rotation  of  the  moon  about  its  axis  but  its  mo-  comparatively  rare  on  the  earth's  surface  where 
tion  round  the  earth  is  neither  quite  uniform  they  seldom  exceed  a  diameter  of  a  very  few 
or  circular,  as  will  be  seen  later;  consequently  miles  with  much  lower  walls.  In  some  parts 
extra  portions  of  the  eastern  and  western  faces  they  are  scattered  in  the  wildest  profusion, 
come  Successively  into  view.  Further,  the  overlapping  one  another,  smaller  ones  breaking 
moon's  axis  is  not  quite  perpendicular  to  the  into  the  walls  of  the  larger  and  so  crowded  to- 
plane  of  its  orbit,  so  that  the  north  and  south  getber  that  it  is  ditfieuit  to  distinguish  one  from 
caps  are  in  turn  a  little  inclined  toward  the  another.  In  many  cases  there  is  s  central  cone 
earth.  These  motions  are  called  the  librations  or  3  gronp  of  oeaks  which  often  rise  as  hi^ 
of  the  moon,  and  they  permit  ua  to  see  rather  as  the  walls  of  the  ring  and  on  which  small 
more  than  half  (about  three  fifths)  the  surface.  craters  can  sometimes  be  seen.  There  are  also 
Light  and  Atmosphere.—  Like  the  earth,  the  lofty  raises  of  mountaias  ten  to  fifteen  thou-  . 
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sand  feet  high,  some  peaks  of  the  Lunar  Ap-  and  absorbed  the  small  quantities  of  air  and 

pentnes  rising  to  30,ooo  feet.  water  which  at  one  time  were  present  outside. 

Seas. —  The  so-called  seas  of  the  moon  are  Surface  Changes.^The  evidence  as  to  changes 
simply  portions  of  the  surface  darker  in  color  in  the  moon's  surface  since  the  first  careful  ob- 
Ihan  the  average  and  very  much  less  broken  servations  were  made  —  about  a  century  ago  — 
up  by  craters  or  mountain  ranges.  These  is  doubtful.  One  crater,  Linne,  observed  by 
form  the  main  features  of  the  face  seen  Beer  and  Madler,  is  given  as  having  a  diam- 
at  full  moon.  They  are  crossed  by  tliin  eter  of  about  six  miles.  At  various  times  it 
lines  known  as  rills  or  clefts  which  run  in  seems  to  have  appeared  and  disappeared  again  — 
all  directions,  sometimes  straight  and  unbroken  possibly  owing  to  the  different  circumstances 
ior  hundreds  of  miles,  even  intersecting  ranges  under  which  it  was  seen ;  at  present  it  is  scarcely 
of  mountains  and  craters  and  reappearing  on  visible.  In  the  absence  of  air  and  water  such 
the  other  side.  These  rills  are  generally  s  and  changes  must  be  very  rare,  die  weathering  ac- 
rarely  exceed  lO  miles  in  width,  their  depth  tion  which  takes  place  on  the  earth  having 
varying  from  lOO  yards  up.  A  curious  feature  little  or  no  effect;  possibly  the  enormous  dif- 
of  a  different  kind  is  an  absolutely  straight  ferences  of  temperature  every  two  weeks  may 
cut  —  the  great  Alpine  valley  —  some  83  miles  in  time  cause  a  breaking  up  of  the  rock, 
long,  which  crosses  a  range  of  mountains  and  Photographs. —  The  photography  of  the 
under  low  magnification  looks  as  if  some  wan-  moon's  surface  was  started  by  Draper  and  Bond 
dering  celestial  body  had  grazed  the  surface.  in  America  about  the  middle  of  the  19th  cen- 
White  Rays.—  The  most  puzzling  feature  of  fury.  The  pictures  of  the  latter  were  shown  at 
the  surface  consists  in  a  scries  of  white  rays  the  London  Exhibition  in  1851  and  inspired 
or_  streaks  which  radiate  from  a  few  of  the  De  la  Rue  in  England  and  others  as  to  its  pos- 
principal  craters  in  every  direction.  In  their  sibilities  for  the  accurate  investigation  of  the 
brightness  they  mask  all  other  shades  of  tint  lunar  surface.  The  magnificent  photographs  of 
on  the  surface  and  seem  to  continue  their  course,  Rutherfurd  made  in  New  York  and  published 
sometimes  for  hundreds  of  miles,  quite  inde-  in  i8?3  have  only  recently  been  surpassed  by 
pendently  of  the  nature  of  the  country  they  those  taken  at  the  Lick,  Yerkes  and  Paris  ob- 
cross.  Prof.  W.  H.  Pickering,  however,  who  servatories.  It  is  possible  that  photographs  taken 
has  studied  the  systems  carefully,  considers  that  20  or  more  years  from  now  may,  on  com- 
their  actual  length  has  been  much  exaggerated  parison  with  these,  enable  astronomers  to  detect 
and  believes  that  the  apparent  length  is  due  changes  if  such  occur.  The  varying  aspects  of 
to  lines  of  small  craters  from  which  they  emerge,  the  moon  will  make  this  difScult,  but  the  per- 
The  most  remarkable  system  is  that  starting  from  sonal  element,  always  present  when  drawings 
the  crater  Tycho,  itself  of  a  brilliant  whiteness,  have-  to  be  made,  will  at  any  rate  be  eliminated, 
and  giving  the  whole  region  the  appearance  of  At  the  same  time  the  eye  can  detect  minute  de- 
a  globe  cracked  by  internal  pressure — a  sug-  tails  which  are  absent  from  photographs. 
gestion  made  by  Nasmyth  who  actually  cracked  Periods.~~The  average  time  occupied  by  the 
a  glass  globe  in  this  way  and  obtained  a  striking  moon,  in  moving  in  its  orbit  round  the  earth,  is 
resemblances  2?d.  7h.  43m.,  its  sidereal  period.  The  synodic 
Origin  of  the  Formations. —  The  origin  of  period  is  the  interval  between  successive  new 
these  various  formations  has  been  the  object  of  moons  and  it  is  a  little  longer  owing  to  the  time. 
moch  speculation.  That  the  craters  and  moun-  jSsJ^  days,  occupied  by  the  earth  in  moving  round 
tain  ranges  came  into  existence  after  the  cooling  the  sun.  The  moon  performs  1/271^  of  its  orbit 
down  of  the  outer  crust  and  were  produced  by  and  the  earth  1/365^^  each  day,  and  therefore 
its  contraction  and  by  the  enormous  tidal  dis-  the  difference  between  these  i/z7J4  —  i/jSsK 
turbances  caused  by  the  earth  seems  a  suffi-  —  i/z9j4  is  the  daily  fraction  of  its  path  which 
ciently  probable  hypothesis.  Objection  has  been  the  moon  describes  with  respect  to  the  sun;  that 
raisedto  this  view  on  account  of  the  fact  that  ter-  is,  agi4  days  (zgd.  I2h.  44m.)  is  the  synodic 
restrial  volcanoes  all  show  the  presence  of  large  period.  If  the  plane  of  the  moon's  orbit  coin- 
quantities  of  water  and  that  the  earth  has  com-  cided  with  that  of  the  earth's  equator,  the  moon 
paratively  few  of  such  formations.  But  weath-  would  rise  about  50  minutes  later  each  day,  but 
ering  action  has  undoubtedly  had  little  effect  the  inclination  of  these  planes  to  one  another 
on  the  moon's  surface,  while  it  has  been  a  power-  varies  between  18°  and  sgVi',  so  that  this  re- 
ful  factor  in  eliminating  such  features  on  the  tardation  is  quite  different  at  different  times. 
earth.  Another  theory,  that  the  craters  are  of  When  full  moon  occurs  near  the  autumnal  equi- 
the  nature  of  cracked  bubbles  like  those  which  nox,  it  may,  in  the  latitude  of  New  York,  be  as 
appear  in  cooling  slag  which  contains  gases,  small  as  33  minutes,  while  further  north  it  may 
does  not  require  the  presence  of  water,  but  it  reduce  to  nothing,  so  that  for  several  nights  the 
has  not  met  with  any  general  acceptance.  "The  full  moon  rises  about  the  same  time,  soon  after 
rills  or  clefts  are  unexplained ;  some  astrono-  sunset  The  feature  is  known  as  the  harvest 
mers  incline  to  the  idea  that  they  are  dried  moon  and  in  countries  where  the  autiimu 
watercourses,  others  with  greater  probability  that  weather  is  very  uncertain,  it  is  a  valuable  help  to 
they  are  fissures  produced  in  cooling.  The  the  farmers,  furnishing  them  with  light  to  get  in 
white  streaks  or  rays  are  considered  by  Mon-  their  crops  after  the  setting  of  the  sun.  The 
sieurs  Loewy  and  Puiseux,  whose  work  on  the  hunter's  moon  is  the  next  full  moon  after  the 
moon  accompanies  a  big  atlas  of  photographs  harvest  moon;  the  same  phenomenon,  less 
taken  lately  at  Paris,  to  be  formed  of  volcanic  marked,  occurs.  The  anomalistic  month,  a  little 
dust  or  cinders  shot  out  from  the  craters  and  over  27'/^  days,  is  the  interval  between  the  times  . 
carried  for  considerable  distances  b;  currents  of  when  the  moon  is  In  its  perigee,  that  is,  when  it 
air  before  being  deposited  on  the  ground.     Pro-  is   nearest   to  the  earth. 

fessor   W.   H.    Pickering   inclines   to   the   same  Moon's    Path.— The    shape    of    the    moon's 

theory,  i'he  rays  were  the  last  evidences  of  ac-  path    is    approximately   an    ellipse    whose  two 

tivity  before  the  body  of  the  moon  became  cold  axes    are    nearly     of    equal    length,    but 
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E  Crater  of  Copernicus. 
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ellipse  will  only  represent  its  orbit  for  a  very  law.     If  there   are   only  two  particles  acting; 

short   time.      In   order   to   give   an   idea   of   its  they  describe  ellipses  about  one  another,  but  ii 

complicated   motions,   a    mode!,   on    a   scale   of  more  than  two  act,  (he  motion  is  so  complicated 

I  :l25,0O(^Ooo,    can    be    constructed    as    follows :  that  it  taxes  the  mathematician  to  the  utmost  to 

The    first    part,    to    represent    the    motion    of  determine  it  completely.     The  moon  is  attracted 

the    earth,    consists    of    a    rail    on    raised    sup-  mainly  by  the   earth,   but  it  is   much  disturbed 

ports   (which  are  movable)   in  the  shape  of  an  from  its  elliptic  motion   round  the  earth   (that 

ellipse  whose  semi-axes  are  respectively  390  feet  in    the   tube)    by   the   pull   of   the    sun    (which 

10  mches  and  390  feet  3  mchcs  long  and  whose  mainly  causes  the  motions  of  the  tube),  and  to 

plane  we  shall  for  convenience  take  to  be  hori-  a   small  extent  by  that  of  the  planets.     Up  to 

lontal.     The  earth  is  represented  by  a  carriage  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century  this  work 

moving  on  this  rail  and  the  sun  by  a  ball  placed  ^,39    undertaken    by   European   mathematicians, 

onlhe  longest  diameter,  distance  6  feet,  7  inches  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Euler,  Laplace, 

from  the  centre  of  the  ellipse.    A  straight  bar  de  Pontecoulant,  Hansen,  Delaunay  and  Adams: 

two  feet  long  is  attached  to  the  carriage  by  a  the  tables   of  Hansen,   published  in   London   in 

ball  and  socket   joint  at  a   pomt   'A   meh  from  1857,  are  still  used    with  a  few  corrections    for 

the  centre  of  the  bar.    The  bar  forms  the  longest  Oie  places  of  the  moon  in  the  nautical  almanacs 

diameter  of  an  elastic  tube  in  the  shape  of  an  <,£  the  present  day.    The  greatest  advance  made 

dlipse  and   the  tube   is   so  attached  to  the  bar  juHng   the    last   30   years   was    started   by    Dr. 

that  It  may  change  Its  size  and  shape  slightly  George  William  Hill,  who  was  for  many  yearson 

The  plane  of  the  tube  is  to  be  inclined  abou    5  the  staff  of  the  'American  Nautical  Almanac'  at 

to  the  horizontal.     A  bead  sliding  freely  withm  Washington.     His  two  papers  published  in  1877 
the  tube  represents  the  moon.      ,  j  ^  „^^   „^  ;„  "J,,^  mathematics  of  as- 

Mohan.- Key,    let    the    carriage    ^u"    ^'onS  tronomy  and  especially  in  that  of  the  moon,  and 

the    rail    not   quite    umforrnly   but    so    that    its  ^j,       j,^^^   f^J^^   ^^^   ^^.        ^   „ear™   the 

fTvarie?i?^ve?se"l^a1thl^uar;'orf«  d^sfance  P'^^"^^  ^^'"'^  "^^  ^'"«  ^^"^  '"^"^  '"  >"'  ^^■ 

nwir-,-  in  ifi-W  Hav«     At  thp  qam-  iimp  thp  nlanp  '"^"Sh  ™ly  known  to  astronomcrs  all  over  the 

^.hl  H,v,i  ,,l?h«i  tn  .if^^frH^^  ;i  fn  .n™  '"°^^^'  «  '^^s  familiar  to  the  public,  on  account 

of  the  tube  attached  to  the  carnage  is  to  turn  „r  .u.  u;_i,i .1 .:     1  _  .  _       *  u-  1 

round  slowly  in  the  opposite  direction.so  that  the  ?*  ^t^^af^^lL'^^^J^'^'l^''^  "?!"7  °i^  *"'  V'^. 

horizontal  line  in  it  (that  formed  by  the  intersec-  J?  ^  different  part  of  the  subject,  the  work  of 

tion  of  the  plane  of  the  tube  with  the  horizontal  P'pi^^^<>'    ^^'"""i'J'  T  'f  f  ^^^'."^^^'l-  *^°™- 

plane  and  called  the  line  of  nodes)  will  describe  P"!'"^'  ?^,  '^  ,f  ^'  ^"f'^"'*  »"''  laborious  investL- 

a  ciieuit  once  in  18/3  years;  the  inclination  of  the  ff '""^    *""  ^^^  sufficiency  of  Newton  s  law  for 

tube  is  to  oscillate  not  more  than  5'  on  either  side  *«  .explanation  of  every  detail  of  the  moon  s 

of  the  mean  inclination  of  S"  8' to  the  horizontal,  motion,   and    involving   researches    into   ancient 

With  these  motions,  the  bar  carrying  the  tube  '«'>''<ls  oj  eclipses  of  the  sun.    A  new  theory  of 

is  to   slowly  turn  round  in  its  own  pkne  in  a  ^^^  '""on  s  motion,  leading  to  the  formation  of 

forward  direction  so  as  to  complete  a  circuit  "'".'aWes,  has  now  been  nearly  comp  eted  by 

once  in  about  9  years,  and  the  tube  is  to  slightly  E.  W.   Brown  on  the  b^is  of  Dr.  Hills  work. 

change  its  shape  and  size  to  and  fro  as  it  moves.  Brown  has  shown  that  Newton  s  law  of  gravita- 

Finally,  the  bead  representing  the  moon  moves  tion  will  account  for  the  motion  of  the  perigee 

according   to   the   same    law   and    in   tlie    same  of  the  moon  within     jj^,     of  one  per  cniL 
direction  as  the  carriage,  that  is,  not  quite  uni-  Secular  Acceleration.— In  illustration   of  the 

formly.   but   so   that   its   angular  velocity   about  8™at  accuracy  with  which  calculations  and  ob- 

the  joint  varies   inversely  as   the  square   of   its  servations  may  be  compared  at  the  present  time 

distance  from  the  joint;   its  circuit  in  the  tube  niay  be  mentioned  what  is  known  as  the  secular 

is  completed  once  in  275546  days the  anom-  acceleration.     Observation  shows  that  at  the  end 

allstic    period.      These  'various    motions,    com-  of  each  century  the  average  time  of  revolution 

plicated  as  they  are,  only  give  a  general  idea  of  of  the  moon  round  the  earth  is  2  seconds    ess 

the  way  in  which  the  moon  moves,  but  the  model  than   it   was   at   the   beginning.      Newton  s   law 

is  sufficient  to  explain  most  of  the  phenomena  shows  that  a  slight  change  in  the  shape  of  the 

connected    with    the    moon's    motion.      All    the  earth's   orbit    (that  is   m   the   shape  of  the   rai 

parts   are   in  a   state   of   oscillation   about   their  above)  due  to  the  attractions  of  the  planets  will 

average   positions,   the   periods   varying   from   a  account  for  f4  of  this  amount;  the  other  fi  are 

few   days   lo   many  thousand   years.     Even   the  still  unexplained.     Ihis  means  that  astronomers 

plane,  si/e,  shape,  and  position  of  the   rail  are  are  searching  for  the  cause  of  a  monthly  change 

not   quite   constant   but   vary   slowly   from   year  of  less  than  i/i[x»  of  a  second  in  the  length  of 

to  year.     The  attempt  to  disentangle  even  the  the  month. 

principal    oscillations    had    become    an    almost  /'Aojm.— The  phases  of  the  moon  arise  from 

hopeless  task  until   Isaac   Newton  in  the  17th  the  combined  motion  of  the  earth  and  moon. 

century  was  able  to  reduce  them  all  to  mani-  To  resume  our  mechanical  model,  imagine  the 

testations   of   a   single   law   known   as   the   law  tube  to  be  transparent  and  the  ball  an  electric 

of    gravitation.      This    law    states    that    every  light.     When  the  bead  is  furthest  from  the  ball, 

two  particles  of  matter  in  the  solar  system  at-  the  side  of  the  bead  facing  the  carriage  is  illu- 

tract  one  another  with  a   force  which  is  pro-  minated  and  this  corresponds  to  full  moon.    As 

portional  directly  to  the  product  of  the  masses  the  bead  moves   round  the  tube  a  spectator  on 

and  inversely  lo  the  square  of  the  distance  be-  the  carriage  sees  less  and  less  of  the  illuminated 

tween  them,  that  is,  if  either  of  the  masses  be  half;  the  bead  then  passes  through  its  third  and 

doubled,   the   force   is   doubled,   but   if   the   dis-  last  quarters  until  it  is  at  its  nearest  to  the  ball 

tance  be  halved,  the  force  is  increased  four-fold,  and  almost  invisible.    Still  progressing,  its  illu- 

From   his   time   mathematicians   have   been   en-  minated  half  begins  to  be  visible  from  the  other 

gaged  in  working  out  the  consequences  of  this  side   (new  moon)    and  passing  on  t 
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fully  seen,  undertaken  by  Professor  G«orKe  Howard  L_, 

Eclipses. —  An  eclipse  of  the  moou  takes  place  win.  The  chief  influence  in  its  life  history  ig 
whenever  the  earth  gets  between  the  moon  and  assigned  by  him  to  tidal  action,  an  idea  first 
the  sun,  cutting  o£F  the  light  of  the  latter  from  broached  in  1754  by  the  philosopher  Eiiuiuniwl 
the  moon,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  when  the  moon  Kant.  Imagining  that  the  earth,  uaattended  by 
gets  between  the  earth  and  the  sun.  (See  any  satellite,  was  in  a  molten  condition  —  the 
Eclipse.)  It  so  happens  that  the  apparent  size  most  probable  supposition  in  view  of  its  nearly 
of  the  moon  as  seen  from  the  earth  is  very  nearly  spherical  form  and  the  nature  of  i(s  surface  — 
ecjual  to  that  of  the  sun.  Owing  to  the  varying  Professor  Darwin  inquires  under  what  condi- 
distance  of  the  moon  and  sun  from  the  earth,  tions  its  rotation  should  be  so  rapid  that,  like  a 
sometimes  the  moon,  as  seen  from  a  place  on  the  bursting  fly-wheel,  portions  of  matter  should  be 
earth,  will  completely  cover  the  sun  for  a  time  thrown  off.  He  finds  ^that  this  would  happen  if 
which  may  be  as  long  as  8  minutes,  and  we  have  the  earth  were  rotating  about  its  axis  in  some- 
a  total  eclipse;  at  other  times  it  fails  to  cover  thing  like  two  hours.  He  has  also  shown  that 
it  and  we  get  a  partial  eclipse  or,  if  its  centre  pear-shaped  and  dumb-bell  shaped  forms  will 
passes  across  the  sun's  centre,  an  annular  eclipse,  result  from  a  rapid  rotation  and  from  the  action 
A  total  or  annular  eclipse  is  seen  over  only  a  of  the  sun  in  producing  tides ;  tht  moon  might 
narrow  band  of  the  earth's  surface.  From  our  have  been  evolved  from  such  a  *:gure  by  the 
mechanical  illustration  it  is  evident  that  an  thinning  and  breaking  of  the  handle.  The  earth 
eclipse  of  the  moon  can  occur  only  at  full  moon  would  then,  have  a  satellite  revolving  very  close 
and  one  of  the  sun  just  before  new  moon.  It  to  its  surface  in  the  same  time  that  the  earth 
the  plane  of  the  tube  were  horizantal,  there  would  took  to  turn  on  its  axis.  Either  of  these  hy- 
be  eclipses  of  both  moon  and  sun  every  revolu-  potheses  seems  to  be  allowable. 
tion  of  the  bead,  that  is,  once  a  month;  actually.  Past  History. —  From  this  point,  rigorous 
it  is  only  when  the  bead  is  very  near  the  hori-  argument  takes  the  place  of  speculation.  The 
zontal  plane  (or  near  the  line  of  nodes)  at  the  period  of  the  satellite's  revolution  (  a  "month") 
time  when  it  is  nearest  or  furthest  from  the  begins  to  be  slightlj;  iouger  than  that  of  the 
ball,  that  the  event  can  take  place.  A  com-  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis  (a  "day').  The 
plete  cycle  of  eclipses  will  evidently  occur  each  moon  raises  tides  on  the  earth  and  the  friction 
time  the  line  of  nodes  completes  a  circuit —  of  these,  like  a  break  on  a  fly-wheel,  gradually 
once  in  about  18  years.  This  is  known  as  a  lengthens  the  day;  the  reactionary  effect  on  the 
lunar  cycle  and  during  that  period  there  will  moon  is  to  increase  the  length  of  the  "month" 
be  on  the  average  41  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  at)  also,  but  more  rapidly  tiian  the  "day.*  This 
of  the  moon.  p>e8  on  until  the  number  of  "days"  in  a  "month" 
Tides. —  Besides  the  indirect  effect  of  the  is  ag.  After  this  date,  the  month  and  day  slill 
moon  as  a  light-giver  on  the  earth  the  most  go  on  getting  longer  but  at  different  compaia- 
important  influence  it  exerts  is  that  which  causes  tive  rates,  so  that  the  number  of  days  in  a  month 
the  tides.  (See  Tides.)  These  have  in  their  diminishes  until  it  is  27'A — the  present  condi- 
tum  a  slight  reactionary  effect  on  the  motion  tion.  The  lime  in  which  all  these  changes  have 
of  the  moon  as  we  shall  see  presently.  Some  taken  place  must  he  reckoned  in  millions  or 
slight  traces  of  lunar  effect  are  also  observable  tens  of  millions  of  years  and  though  both  bodies 
in  the  variations  of  the  earth's  magnetism.  But  have  grown  cool  and  solid,  the  water  on  the 
the  most  widespread  idea  with  regard  to  lunar  earth'«  surface  has  in  the  later  portion  main- 
influence  is  its  supposed  connection  with  the  tained  the  process  at  a  slower  rate.  All  this 
changes  in  the  weather.  Many  an  old  saying  time  the  tidal  friction  has  also  had  the  effect 
exists,  handed  down  the  ages,  giving  a  rule  tor  of  sending  the  moon  further  and  further  away 
prophesying  the  weather  by  its  condition  at  ccr-  from  the  earth. 

tain  phases  of  the  moon.    Since  the  lime  when         Future. —  In  the  future,  the  tame  processes 

careful  daily  records  have  been  kept  of  the  tem-  will   continue.     The  lengths  of  the  month  aod 

pcrature,  height  of  the  barometer,  rainfall,  etc,  that   of  the   day   will  continue   to   increase,   the 

science  has  been  employed  in  examining  whether  latter    overtaking    the    former    until    they    are 

any  kind  of  period  can  be  traced  in  them  and  both  over  1,300  hours  or  about  55  of  our  present 

especially    periods    connected    with    the    moon's  days.    Then,  not  only  will  the  moon  turn  always 

changes.      Little    positive   success    has   attended  the  same  face  to  the  earth,  but  the  earth   will 

these  efforts,   but  there  is  plenty  of   negative  turn  the  same  face  to  the  moon  and  they  will 

evidence.     Every  attempt  to  connect  a  periodical  move  together  as  if  strung  on  a  rigid  bar.   The 

change  in  the  weather  with  one  in  the  moon's  same  causes  have  operated  to  cause  the  moon 

motion    has    resulted    in    failure.      Undoubtedly  always  to  present   the   same  face   to  the   earth, 

some   slight  connection  of  a   tidal  nature  must  When  the  satellite  was  in  a  molten  condition  and 

exist,  but  it  is  very  small  and  is  entirely  masked  not  far  from  the  earth,  the  tides  raised  on  it 

by  variations  of  the  weather  due  to  unknown  by  the  attraction  of  the  earth  must  have  bewi 

causes.    A  reason  for  the  popular  error  is  not  enonnous.     The  friction  of  these  tides  passing 

far  to  seek.    The  weather  changes,  especially  in  over  the  surface  of  the  moon  then  slowed  down 

countries  lying  within  the  temperate  lone,  follow  the  rotation  of  the  moon  on  its  axis  until  it  was 

one   another   at   short   and   seemingly   irregular  in  a  position  where  no  more  friction  could  act ; 

intervals ;    the    changes    of    the    moon's    phases  that  is,  high  tide  on  the  moon  was  always  at  the 

occur  also  at  short  but  regular  intervals.    Coin-  same  place  on  the  moon  and  just  under  die  earth, 

cidences  between  the  two  must  frequently  occur.  The  axis  of  the  moon  in  the  direction  of  the 

but  humanity  is  apt  to  notice  these  and  to  forget  earth  must  from  this  cause  be  k  little  longer 

the   failures   of   coincidence   which   are   just   as  than   the  other  axes,  though  the  difference  has 

numerous  if  not  more  so.  not  been  certainly  observed 

Origin. — The  past  and  future  history  of  our         Bibliography. —  Besides   the    numerous   text- 
satellite  has  been  the  subject  of  intM^sting  re-  books  on  general  astronomy,  all  of  whkb  contaio 
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information,  readers  ma;  consult  Nasmyth,  'The  was  graduated  from  Saint  Francis  Xavier's  Col- 
Moon'  (2d  ed.  1903);  Neison,  'TIic  Moon'  lege  ir  1850,  and  in  1889  received  from  his -alma 
{1873);  Proctor,  'The  Moon>  (1876);  the  mater  the  degree  of  LL.D.  His  works  were 
'Lunar  Theory'  (1896)  by  tlie  writer  is  a  chiefly  philosophical,  historical  and  theological, 
mathematical  treatise  on  its  motions.  'The  and  appeared  first  in  monthly  and  quarterly 
Tides,'  by  Danvin,  contains  the  latest  theories  periodicals  in  America  and  Europe.  Among 
concerning  its  past  and  future  history.  A  new  them  arc:  'Giordano  Bruno';  'Art  and  Artists' 
photographic  atlas  and  description  by  Pickering  (1886)  ;  'Professor  Janssen  and  Other  Modem 
has  ^ust  appeared.  The  Lick  and  Paris  observ-  German  Historians'  (188^}  ;  'Antonio  Franchi' 
atones  are  also  gathering  materials  for  a  com-  (1890) ;  'Rosmini  and  Gioberti'  (1892) ;  'Joan 
plete  description  and  charts  of  the  surface,  of  Arc' ;  'Law  and  Liberty  in  Mediaeval  Spain' ; 
Ernest  W.  Brown,  'Biography  of  Archbishop  Corrigac'  (1903)  ; 
Haverford  College,  Hotitrfard,  Pa,  and  many  others. 
Hoon  Hoax,  The,  an  ingenious  work  by  Moon'eye,  a  fish  of  the  small  family 
Richard   Adams   Locke,   published   in   1859.     It  Hyodontida,  related  to  the  herrings,  and  some- 

Eretends   to   announce   she   discovery  of   a   vast  times  called  toothed  herrings.     They  inhabit  the 

uman    population   in   the   moon.      Its   contents  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  interior  of  North  Amer- 

first  appeared  in   1835,   in   the   New  York  Sun,  ica,    and    are    elegant,    silvery,    large-eyed    fish, 

under    the    title,    'Great    Astronomical    Discov-  8  to  la  mehes  long,  extraordinarily  well  supplied 

eries  Lately  Made   by  Sir  John  HerscheP  ;   in-  with    teeth,    and    voracious.      «They   are    eager 

creasing  the  circulation  of  that  paper,  it  was  said,  biters,   and   take   indiscriminately   the   feathered 

fivefold.    The  skit  was  soon  afterward  published  lures,    small    spoons,    grasshoppers,    grubs    and 

in   pamphlet   form,  the   edition  of  60,000   being  other    natural    baits,"     In    Canada    they    afford 

sold  in  less  tlian  a  month.     This  account  pur-  much   sport   in   fly-casting,   and    repeatedly   leap 

ported  to  be  taken  frum  the  Supplement  to  the  into    the    air    when    hooked,    like    trout.      Tlie 

Edinburgh   'Journal  of  Science,'  and  was  most  prmcipal    species    called    mooneye    is    Hyodon 

circumstantia!.     The   discovery   was  asserted  to  terguus;  the  more  northerly  one,  called  toothed 

have  been  made  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  herring  and  la  queche  (Canada),  is  B.  alosoidcs. 

means  of  a  new  and  vastly  improved  telescope  Neither  is  good  for  food. 

invented    by    Hersdiel,    but    unfortunately    de-  The    "Mooneye   Cisco"    is   a    small   whitefish 

stiT>yed  by  fire.     The  sensation  produced  by  this  {ArgyTosomus  hoyi),  related  to 'the  lake  herring 

nonsense    was    widespread    and   profound.     The  (see  Whitefish), 

press  took  sides  for  and  against  its  authenticity,  Hoon'fiah,  any  of  the  compressed  ovate 
and  for  some  time  a  large  public  credited  the  highly  silvery  fishes  of  the  genera  Selene  and 
statements  made.  Votner,  including  small  tropical  forms  allied 
Moon.  Mountains  of  the,  Africa,  a  myth-  to  the  pompanos.  One  greenish  species  (Vomer 
ical  chain  of  mountains  designated  by  Ptolemy  «t./ii«Hw)  is  well  known  in  New  York  Bay  and 
as  containing  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  ex-  markets  as  a  pan-fish,  sometimes  called  blunt- 
tending  across  the  broadest  part  of  Africa,  from  "osed  shmer.  More  widely  recognued  is  the 
Cape  Guardafui  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  to  the  look-down  or  horse-head  {Selene  vomer),  which 
Bight  of  Benin,  on  the  Atlantic.  Modern  explo-  reaches  a  length  of  two  feet,  and  is  regarded 
ration  has  proved  that  no  such  range  exists,  along  the  South  Atlantic  coast  as  one  of  the  best 
though  there  arc  numerous  different  mountain  "'  food-fishes ;  it  also  occurs  along  the  western 
systems  in  that  extensive  region.  The  only  t^oast  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  as  do  cer- 
mountains  that  can  be  looked  upon  as  repre-  tarn  other  species.  It  has  a  rhomboidal  outlme, 
senting  the  ancient  Mountains  of  the  Moon  lie  with  the  hind-head  greatly  elevated,  the  line 
in  eastern  Equatorial  Africa.  The  loftiest  of  ol  the  profile  a  most  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
these  are  Mount  Kilimanjaro,  which  is  estimated  ^Ay,  and  the  dorsal  and  ventral  fins  prolonged 
to  be  18,800  feet  high,  Mount  Kenia,  which  has  '"to  streamers.  Consult  Jordan  and  Evermann, 
an  estimated  elevation  of  18.000  feet,  and  Ruwen-  ''Pooi  and  Game  Fishes'  (1902). 
zori,  which  is  also  [8,000  feet  in  height.  Moonga,'ar  Moogha.    See  Silkworm. 

MooRC^,  moo'ni,  James,  American  ethnol-  Moon'seed.  See  Saisapaeilla, 
ogist:  b.  Richmond,  Ind,,  10  Feb.  1861.  He  was  Hoon'flhiiiet;  a  term  applied  in  the  United 
educated  in  the  public  schools,  engaged  for  a  States,  and  especially  in  the  Southern  and  West- 
time  in  teaching  and  in  1879  entered  a  newspaper  em  Slates,  to  makers  of  illicit  whiskey,  and  other 
office.  He  continued  the  study  of  Indian  ethnol-  spirituous  liquors.  Moonshine  stills  are  fre- 
ogy  which  bad  fascinated  him  from  boyhood  and  quently  raided  by  the  secret  service  officers.  Of 
in  1885  became  a  member  of  the  Bureau  of  late  years  the  business  has  been  largely  confined 
American  Ethnology  at  Washington.  He  has  to  the  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  mountain  re- 
made   a    series    of    investigations    covering    the  gions. 

Southern  and    Western   Indian   tribes   and  pre-  Moon'wort.   a    popular   name   for    a    fern 

pared   the   go vcrnm en t   Indian  exhibits   for   the  (Botrychium  virginianum)   of  the  natural  order 

Chicago,     Nashville,     Omah^     and     St      Louis  ^phioghssacea.  and  also  for  various  species  oi 

expositions.        He      has      published:      'Medical  L^„aria  of  the   natural   order   Cruciferat.     The 

Mythology  of   Ireland'    (1887)  ;   'Holiday   Cus-  f„^„  j^  ^1,^  ^^^^  popular  of  iu  genus,  being 

toms.of    Ireland'     (i8po)  ;    'The    Ghost-Dance  readily  grown  in  partial  shade  and  with  no  spe- 

Rehgion    and    the    Sioux    Outbreak    of    1890'  cial  treatment;   the   latter  are  also   readily   cnl- 

(189^3)  ;   "Calendar  History  of  the  Kiowa  In-  tivated   under   ordinary   garden    conditions   and 

diana'    (1S98);  etc,  ^^  popular  because  of  their  showy  flowers  but 

Uooney,  John  Aloyuus,  American  author;  more  especially  because  of  their  large,  flat  pods 

b.  New  York  20  May  1843;  d.  Hurricane  Moun-  which  are  used  in  winter  decorations.     One  of 

tain,  Adirondack  Mountains,  36  July  1903,    He  their  popular  names,  honesty,  is  suggested  by 
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vbibleness  of  the  seeds  throi^  the  pods.    Luh-  'Poems*   which  he  published  in  1844  included 

aria  anHua,  especiaJIy  its  variegated   variety,  is  'A'  Visit   from   Saint   Nicholas,'   better  known 

the  most  valuable  species.     .  under  another  title — 'Twas  the   Night  Before 

Moore  moor  or  mor  Alfred,  American  Christmas* —  which  has  long  had  great  popu- 
iurist,  son' of  Maurice  Moore  (qv.)  :  b.  Bruns-  lf"ty  with  grovi;n  people  as  well  as  with  chil- 
wick  County,  N.  C,  21  May  1755;  d.  15  Oct.  <!«"■  Written  in  1822  for  his  own  childrei^ 
t8io.  At  20  he  became  captain  in  a  regiment  of  %«  '"J"  y««  P""ted  anonymously  and 
North  Carolina  troops,  but  was  soon  afterward  w'thout  Moore s  knowledge  m  the  Troy  'Sen- 
obliged  to  resign  in  order  to  provide  for  his  *'"=!'  ^3  Dec  1^3.-  He  a  so  ^I"'ed  a  'He- 
destitute  relatives.  When  the  British  seized  b'ew  and  English  Lexicon'  (i8og),  and  -wrote 
Wilmington,  however,  he  raised  a  troop  of  vol-  ''f'^^f^  9=="'''"'  Sumamed-Scanderbcg,  King 
unteer^,  with  whom  he  rendered  great  service  of  Albania'  (i8so).  Consult  Stedman,  <An 
to  the  American  cause.  In  order  to  alleviate  Amencan  Anthology'  (1900). 
the  distress  to  which  his  patriotism  had  reduced  Moore,  David  Hastings,  American  Metho- 
him,  the  general  assembly  in  i?9o  made  him  dist  bishop;  b.  Athens,  Ohio,  ^  Sept  1 838.  He 
attorney-general ;  and  though  he  had  not  yet  was  graduated  from  the  Ohio  University  in 
mastered  the  first  rudiments  of  law,  he  soon  i860  and  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  that  year, 
attained,  Iq-  hard  study,  a  foremost  rank  in  his  but  entered  the  Federal  army  at  the  outbreak  01 

ifesaion,  was  raised  to  the  bench  in  1798,  and  the  Civil  War  and  remaining  in  it  till  the  close 

arae  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  War  and  attaining  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 

of  the  United  States   in  Jjgg.     He  resigned   in  colonel.     He  has  been  president  of  the  Cincin- 

1B05.  nati  Wesleyan  College  and  of  the  Colorado  Sem- 

Moore,  Benjamin,  American  Protestant  inary,  and  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Episcopal  bishop:  b.  Newtown,  L.I.,5  Oct.  1748;  Denver.  He  was  elected  bishop  in  1900,  and  is 
d.  New  York  27  Feb.  1816.  He  was  graduated  stationed  in  Shanghai,  China,  in  charge  of  the 
at  King's  (now  Columbia)  College  in  1768,  missions  of  China,  Japan,  and  Korea. 
studied  theology,  and  in  May  1774  went  to  Eng-  Moore,  Edward,  English  Dante  scholar: 
land  to  obtain  orders,  and  in  June  of  the  same  b.  Cardiff.  He  was  educated  at  Pembroke  Col- 
year  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest.  On  his  lege,  Oxford,  where  he  received  high  honors 
return  to  New  York  he  became  an  assistant  and  became  honorary  fellow,  and  in  1864  be- 
minister  of  Trinity  Church,  and  succeeded  to  came  principal  of  Saint  Edmund  Hall.  His 
the  rectorship  in  December  180Q.  In  1801  he  early  research  was  on  Aristotle,  and  his  edi- 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  New  York.  He  was  tions  of  the  'Ethics'  and  of  the  'Poetics'  are 
also  rector  of  Trinity  Church  and  president  of  excellent  But  he  is  much  more  favorably 
Columbia  College.  In  181 1  he  was  attacked  by  known  for  his  studies  of  Dante,  and  has  pub- 
paralysis,  which  rendered  him  incapable  of  fur-  lished:  'Time  References  in  the  Divina  Coin- 
ther  active  duty,  and  an  assistant  bishop  was  media*  1887;  revised,  in  Italian,  tpoo)  ;  <Text- 
consecrated  in  May  of  the  same  year.  ual  Criticism  of  the  Divina  Commedia'   (1889)  ; 

Moore     Charles   Herbert,   American    pro-  'Dante    and    His    Early    Biographers'     (iSgo)  ; 

fessor  of  art;  b.  New  York  10  April  1840.     He  the   "Oxford   Dante'    (complete  in  one  volume 

was  educated  at  Harvard  and  has  been  art  pro-  1894)  ;  and   'Studies  in   Dante      (2  series   1896, 

fessor  there  for  many  years.     He  has  published  1899). 

'Examples  for  Elementary  Practice  in  Delinea-  Moore,  Frank  Frankfort,  British  novelist 

tion*;  and  'The  Development  and  Character  of  and   dramatist:    b.    Limerick,    Ireland,    15    May 

Gothic  Architecture*    (1889,  enlarged  ed.   iSgg).  1855.    He  was  educated  at  the   Royal  Academ- 

In  the  latter  work,  which  has  been  widely  cir-  Jcal    Institution.    Belfast,   and   has   traveled   ex- 

culatcd  among  students  of  architecture,  he  lakes  tensively  in   Africa,  India,  and  South  America, 

the  position,   earlier  adopted  by  VioUet  le  Due,  prom    (876   to    185^   he   was   art    editor  of   the 

that   English    Gothic   is    wholly   a    development  Belfast    'News  Letter.'     He  has   since  lived   in 

from  a  French  source,  and  that  the  progress  of  London,     Among  his   novels  are:     'Sojourners 

the  art  in  England  was  always  some  years  be-  Together'    (1875)  :   'Told  by  the   Sea'    (1877)  ; 

hind   its   French  original.     His   warm  advocacy  iTre,  Pol,  and   Pen*    (1887);   'A  Grey  Eye  or 

of  this  view  has  excited  some  opposition  among  So>  (1894) ;  'They  Call  It  Love*  (1895) ;  'The 

English  critics.  Jessamy  Bride*  (1897)  ;  'Nell  Gwynne'   09«>)  ; 

Moore   Charles  Leonwd,  American  poet:  'The    Capture    of    Coralie*     {1900).    Popular 

b.   Philadelphia,   Pa.,   16  March    1854.     He   was  plays     by     hrni     include     'Moth     and     Flame' 

educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  (1878);     'Broken    Fetters'     (1881);     'Oliver 

and  in  1878-9  was  United  States  consular  agent  Goldsmith*    {1892) ;    'The  Discoverer' ;   'Kitty 

at    San    Antonio,    Brazil.     He    has    published;  Clive*    (1895);  etc. 

'Atlas'   (1881);  'Poems  Antique  and  Modem'  Moore,  George,  English  author;  b.  Ireland 

(1883)  ;     'Book     of     Day     Dreams*      {1883)  ;  1853.     He  studied  art  in  London  under  Luyten, 

'Banquet  of  Palacios'    (1889);   'Odes'    (1896);  ^ut    completed    his    education    in    France,    and 

'Ghost  of  Rosalys'   (1900) ;  etc.  was   thoroughly  imbued   with  a  Gallic   spirit 

Moore   Clement  Clarke,  American  cdoca-  Apart  from  a  few  contributions  to  periodicals, 

tor  and   poet;   b.   New   York   15  July   1779;   d.  his    first    literary    work   was    contained   in   two 

Newport,   R.  I..  10  July  1863.    He  was  a  son  volumes    of    qua  si- Frcndi    verse.    'Flowers    of 

of  Benjamin   Moore    (q.v.) ;   was  graduated  at  Parnassus'    (1877)   and   'Pagan  Poems.*     With 

Columbia  College  in  1758;  in  i8al  became  pro-  his   entry  into   fiction   he  allied  himself  imme- 

fessor  of  biblical  learning  at  the  General  Theo-  diately  with  the  French  realistic  or  naturalistic 

logical  Seminary,  New   York,  and  retired  from  school,  as  may  be  seen  in  'A  Mummer  a  Wife' 

that  position  in  i8sa    He  gave  to  the  seminary  {1884),  a  story  of  the  degeneration  of  a  farm- 

ihe  ground  on  which  it  stands.    A  collection  of  cr"*  wife;  her  elopement  with  a  stnriling  player,^ 
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and-  the  sufBciently  squalid  sequel;  in    'Mike  many,  Italy,  and  as  far  east  as  Japan.    He  has 

Fletcher*    (i8gij,  in  which  a.  gay  young  Irish-  -  devoted   himself   to   such  genre  pictures   as  his 

man  wins  a  fortune  by  his  wits  and  his  social  two  masters  .excelled   in,   and   his   best   known 

success,  and  then  swings  from  bia  riotous  livir^  works    are:     'GypSf    Encampment,    Granada' 

to  remorse  and  back  again,  only  to  commit  sui-  'Moorish     Water-Carrf    '        "  '     '  "        ""' 

cide  at  the  end;  or  in  'Esther  Waters'  (1894},  Blind   GuiUr-Flayer' ; 

a   detailed   sketch   of  life  among  the   servant  gar.' 

class  and  Jr  a  country  inn,  the  theme  being  tlie  Moore,  Sa  Henry,  English  colonial  goy- 

allurements     of     gambhng.     'Evelyn     xnness'  emor:  b,  Vere,  Jamaica  1713-  d   1769.    In  1756 

(I8g8)   and  its  sequel,   'Sister 'Teresa'    (ipoi),  he    became    lieutenant-governor    of   the    island. 


1  keen  analysis  o{  a  musical  and  sensuous  and  until  1762  was  practically  in  control  of  i„ 

temperament     under     the     successive     influence  affairs.     He    suppressed   the   slave    insurrection 

■  of  social  tempution  and  of  convent  life.     WTiat  of  i?6o,  and  for  that  service  was  rewarded  with 

he  exemphficd  in  these  novels   he   stated  ab-  a     baronetcy.    Appointed     governor     of     New 

stractly     but     over-eagerly     and     pas^natcly  ycrk  in  July  1765,  he  reached  there  at  the  out- 

m   'Confessions  of  a   Young  Man'    (1888J   and  break    of    the    Stamp-Act    excitement.     Public 

Jlmpressions  and  Opinions'    (1890),  both   urg-  opinion   was    strongly    pronounced    against    the 

'J^  }■?  .4^^^  level   of  mediocrity   or  worse  in  ^a,  and  Moore,  yielding  to  the  demands  of  the 

English  literature  of  the  day  as  contrasted  with  colonists     suspended    its    enforcement.    He    rc- 

French.     His     desire     to     found     an     English  niained  governor  until  his  death. 
•Theatre    Libre'    and    his    growing    conviction  -,  -,  i  ■  ,   ,,,     ,  , 

that  the  English  stage  and  English  novel  were  ^    Moore^ Henry,  Irish  Wesleyanclergjrman: 

far  gone  led  him  to   form  the  Irish  Literary  \-   ""J.  ^"'''"'  .''5''    \  '^^^    "^  ^°'°'^   « 

Theatre   in  Dublin    and  to  take  a  prominent  Methodist  class  m  1777,  began  to  preach,  gave 

part  in   the  movement   styled   The  Iri^h    Ee-  "P/'.^  t"''^  °f  '^°°^"^^\°^fT^,  "  !^'"S'' 

Saissance.  a  movement  of   which  his   'Bending  ?'«'   '";??9   *.=*   appomted   by   Wesley  to  the 

of  the  Bough'    (1900)  is  one  of  the  most  prom-  Londonderry   circuit      Called    later   to   LtMidon, 

bing  dramatic  prodiictions.  ''«  assisted  Wesley   (1784-6)   as  travelmg  com- 
panion  and    amanuensis,    serving   again   m   tlie 

_     Moore,  George  Foot,  Amencaa  Oriental-  same  capacities  1788-90.    Wesley  appointed  him 

ist;  b.   West  Chester,   Pa.,   15   Oct   1851.    He  one  of  his   three  literary  executors,  and  also 

was  graduated  at   Yale  in  187a,  and  at  Union  selected  him  to  become   (after  Wesley's  death) 

Theological    Seminary    in    1877.    Entering    the  onti  of  12  ministers  in  charge  of  services  at  the 

Presbyterian    ministry,    he   was    pastor   of  the  city  Road  Chapel,  London.    In  1804,  and  again 

Putnam  Presbyterian  Church.  Zanesville,  Ohio,  ;„  1823,  Moore  was  president  of  the  Wcsleyan 

1878-83,  and  in  die  latter  year  became  Hitch-  Conference.     Refusing  ordination  in  the  Church 

cock  professor  of   Hebrew   and   the  history  of  of  England,  he  was  ordained  by   Wesley,  with 

religions    at    Andover    Theological     Seminary,  1^,0   Episcopal    clergymen    assisting.     The   pro- 

and   from    1899  to    1901    was   president   of  the  posal  of  a  hierarchy  for  the  Methodist   Church 

faculty  there.     Since  1892  he  has  been  professor  yj^^   opposed   by   Moore,   who  also   objected   to 

of    biblical    literature    and    the   history    of    re-  the   scheme  for  establishing  a   Methodist  theo- 

ligiCMis  at  Harvard,     For  some  years  he  edited  logical   school,  likewise   to  the  proposed  acqui- 

the    'Journal  of   the  American   Oriental   Soci-  5,^00  of  land  by  the  Methodist  body  in  1839, 

ety.'     He    has    written:     'A    Commentary    on  when  the  centenary  fund  was  created.    In  1792, 

Judges'     (1895) ;    'The    Book   of    Ju^es.'    a  „ith  Thomas  Coke,  he  published  a  'Life  of  the 

translauon    with    notes     for    the    Polychrome  Rev.  John  Wesley.'    Although  the   work  was 

Bible  (1898)  ;  and  'The  Book  of  Judges  in  He-  authorized  by  the  Conference,  the  third  literary 

brew'     (1900).  executor  prevented  them   from   using  Wesley's 

Moore,  George  Henry,  American  histor-  PaP*"  in  its  preparation.    With  the  aid  of  these 

ieal  writer:  b.  Concord,  N.  H.,  ao  April  1823;  d,  a  new  'Life'  was  ptiblished  in  1824-5.    Moore 

New   York   5    May   1892.     In   1839  he  removed  also  wrote:     'A  Reply  to  Considerations  on  the 

to  New   York,  and  was  graduated  at  the  Uni-  Separation   of   the  Methodists  from   the   Eatab- 

versity  of  the   City  of  New   York    (now   New  I'^hed  Church'   (1794)  ;  'Thoughts  on  the  Ker- 

York  University)  in  1843-    As  assistant  to  his  5?1  Swiship'    (1816)  ;  'The  Life  of  Mrs.  Mary 

father,    Jacob    Bailey    Moore    (q.v.),    librarian  Fletcher   of   Madeley',  {1817)  T    'A    Short    Ac- 

of  the   New    York   Historical   Society,   he   had  count  of  Miss  Mary  Tithmngton  of  Liverpo*^' 

been  long  connected  with  that  institution  v»hen,  ('Si^)  ;      'Sermons,'     with     an     autobiography 

in   1849,  he  succeeded  to  his  father's  position,  (i^So)-    Craisult   his  life    (with  the  autobiog- 

which  he  held  until  1872,  and  then  became  first  raphy)  by  Mrs.  Richard  Smith  (1844)- 
superintendent    of    the    Lenox    Library.    This  Moore,  Junes,  American  colonial  leader: 

office  he  retained  until  his  death.    His  contri-  t,.  probably  in  Ireland  about  1640;  d.  1706.    He 

butions   to  the   proceedings   of    historical   soci-  j^    supposed   to   have   been   a   son   of   the   Irish 

eticB  and  to  historical  magazines  were  numer-  ^^\^i   Rt^er  Moore,  and  to  have  come  to  this 

ous.     He    also    published:     'The    Treason    of  country    about    1665.     Settling   in    South   Caro- 

Charies  Lee'   (1858) ;  'The  Employment  of  Ne-  ijna,    he   became    a    leader    among    those    wlic 

groes    in    the    Revolutionary    Army'     (1862);  openly    resisted   the   lords   proprietors    in    their 

'Notes   on   the   History   of   Slavery   in    Massa-  oppressive   demands.     In   1682   he   was   made  a 

chaaetts'  (1866);  and  "A  History  of  the  Juris-  member  of  the  governor's  council,  and  in  1692 

prudence  of  New  Yoric'   (.1872).  „as  sent  to  the  Assembly.    In  the  latter  year 

Moore,  Hanr  Hninplirey,  American  art-  the  proprietors  named  him  for  exclusion  from 

ist:  b.  New  York  1844.    He  studied  under  G^  their  pardon.    Two  years  later  he  was  again 

rome  at    Paris   and   Fortuny   in   Madrid,  and  one   of  the  governor's   council;  that  body  in 

subsequently  made  painting  tours  through  Ger-  1700  elected  him  governor;  and  he  filled  the  ex- 
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•cirtivc   office    antil    1795,    when    Sir    Nalhaniel  at   the   fisheries   conference;    and   in    1898   wm 

Johnson  urTived.    Appointed  by  the  Assembly  council  and  secretary  to  the  United  States  peace 

to  lead  an  expedition  for  the  capture  of  Saint  commission  at  Paris.     In  1S91  he  became  pro- 

Au^stine,     Moore     took     the     town     without  fessor   of   international    law    and   diplomacy   at 

difficulty,  but  tailed  to  reduce  the  fort.     Under  Columbia    University,    and    in    July    1903    was 

Governor  Johnson  he  served  as  attorney-general,  chosen  president  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

and    was    successful    in    an    expedition    against  He   is   a   recognized   authority  on   Jniemational 

the  Apalachee  (q.v.).     Consult  McCrady,   'His-  law,   has   written    <A    Treatise   on    Extradition 

tory  of  South  Carolina  Under  the   Proprietary  and    Interstate    Rendition*     (1891)  ;    'Kossuth* 

■Government'    (1897).  (iBqS)  ;    'History   and    Digest   of   Internationat 

Moore,  James,  American  colonial  officer:  Arbitrations*    (189B)  ;  and  other  works, 

b.  Charlesloii,  S.  C,  1667;  d.  1723.    He  was  a  _     Moore,    Maurice,    American    patriot    and 

son   of   the   James   Moore  preceding,   in   whose  jurist:   b.    Brunswick   County,    N.   C;   d.    1777. 

expeditions  against  the  Indians  he  participated.  Having  studied  for  the  bar,  he  acquired  a  high 

In  1713  Gov.  Craven  appointed  him  commander  reputation   as   a   lawyer,   was   one   of   the   three 

of  the   forces   sent   to   aid   the   North   Carolina  eoloniat  judges  of  North   Carolina  at  the  time 

colony  against  the  Tuscarora  Indians,  and  two  of  the  Revolution,  was  a  member  of  the  provin- 

years   later  served  as  lieutenant-general  of  an  cial  congresses  at  Hillsborough  in  1775  and  Hal- 

expedilion  sent  to  subdue  the  Yamasi.    In  1719,  jfax  in  1776,  and  had  a  prominent  pan  in  fram- 

when   Gov.   Robert   Johnston   was   deposed,   the  ing  the  conslitulion  of  North  Carolina.  He  was 

Convention   having   made   an   end   of   the   pro-  one  of  3  committee  appointed  a*  *' 


prietory  government,  Moore  became  governor,  ment  of  the  Revolution  to  draw  up  an  address 
He  was  succeeded  in  1721  by  Francis  Nicholson,  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  on  thp  mrnnni 
who  was   commissioned  by  the   English  crown,     of  the   North   American  colonies. 


ho 
Moore,  John,  Scottish  physician  and  an-  ,,  Moore,  Thomas.  Irish  poet:  b.  Dublin  _ 
thor:  b.  Stirling,  December  I72g;  d.  Riclimond,  ^W  '??9;  d.  Bromham.  near  Devizes,  35  Feb. 
Surrey,  21  Jan.  1803.  Having  obtained  a  know-  IfSS-  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
ledge  of  medicine  and  surgery  he  went  to  the  Dubim,  with  a  view  of  becoming  a  lawyer,  and 
Netherlands  in  1747,  and  served  as  a  mate  in  ">  '"3o  entered  as  a  student  at  the  Middle  Tem- 
the  military  hospitals.  Returning  to  Scotland  P'e-  The  office  of  collector  at  Bermuda  was  be- 
he  practised  till  1772.  In  that  year  he  became  stowed  on  him  in  1803.  He  found  the  post  a 
medical  attendant  to  the  gth  Duke  of  Hamilton,  sinecure,  and  quitted  it  after  appointing  a  deputy 
whom  he  accompanied  on  a  five-year  tour  on  '"  perform  his  duties.  In  November  1804  after 
the  Continent.  In  1779  he  published  'A  View  a  tour  through  the  United  States  and  British 
of  Society  and  Manners  in  France,  Switzerland,  ^J^"^^-  '^f_,y^^.  ''^S}'  ^*f^'"  '"  England.  In 
and  Germany'  which  passed  through  numerous  '™*  ."^  published  'Odes  and  Epistles,'  which 
editions,  and  has  been  translated  into  several  contained  some  attacks  on  America,  and,  easti- 
foreign  languages.  In  17B1  appeared  his  'View  gated  by  Jeffrey  in  the  'Edinburgh  Review.' 
of  Society  and  Manners  in  Italy' ;  and  in  178s  occasioned  the  memorable  duel  between  him  and 
'Medical  Sketches,'  followed  by  'Zeluco,'  a  "^^  distinguished  critic.  Moore  entered  in  1807 
novel  C1786);  <A  View  of  the  Causes  and  mto  an  engagement  with  Power,  the  music  pub- 
Progress  of  the  French  Revolution'  (1795) ;  bsher,  to  produce  a  series  of  adaptations  to  the 
and  two  other  novels,  which  were  not  so  sue-  national  Irish  airs,  he  furnishing  the  words  and 
cessful  as  his  first.  Sir    John     Stevenson    the    music,     Tliis    great 

Hoora,  Sir  John,  British  soldier,  son  of  ve.'ls'"n''X^^nw//'^^^^^^^^ 
the  preceding:  b  Glasgow.  ScotUnd,  13  Nov.  ^^^Yrh  hi  ^T^J'""*  .'"  "*4t',  '^  *''*  *?^'<  °" 
I56i-  d.  Snain  16  Ian  iSoo.  He  served  as  **""  "'s  reputation  will  mainly  rest  Many  of 
i&die'^-Jre  ai  n  tlWe^Ind^e:  (  ^  ),  in  :S,^nrt"■^r^"  ^^'^-^.f  ,Ro^  of  Sum- 
Irdand  during  the  rebellion  of  1708,  in  Hollknd  J"";'  f  '  ^''f-!  t^^-Wf  .Bells,'  are  generally 
m  1799,  and  Tn  Egypt  in  1801.  Toore  was  by  t^Tf  in  .h"  =f^it''°w'  i^'P  ^i^^i>  "^^""^^i 
this  ti^e  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Brit-  ^*L.  ,^!.-,^"'ly«  ^^'g"";'  '"'''  ? V^^f^ 
ish  generals  and  in  1805  was  knighted.  Ap-  f?"**  "^'^^  ^  '^0""''  '^=  Loud  Timbrel ' 
pointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  amiv  t^I!„""' £™^^  ""  ^*"i  J"^  ™*^^''"-  ^?« 
in  Portugal  CO  operate  against  Napoleon  in  iSo^  v™?^^^  f^'  -^''t  ^y  Thomas  Brown  the 
he  advanced  to  Salamanca  in  spite  of  the  grav-  ■  ''""^/'v  *  ^"**  °'  wUres  on  the  proceed- 
est  difficulties,  but  was  finally  compelled  to  '"»'  5^  .*''*=  |"™'^"«?'*  ?"*!  >"*  ""."'*««■  "P- 
retreat  to  Coruiia,  in  face  of  a  superior  force,  f^"^^  ""  '°^*  *"'' .*"'  *^^  genuine  vnl  at- 
The  absence  of  the  fleet  to  receive  his  army  '""*^  .""  »  ^^^i","??'  ^"  ^"""^  ^f'""  ""^ 
forced  him  to  a  battle  apainst  Marshal  Soiilt,  in  l^'"?'"^.  "  M3yfi=l<l  Cottage,  near  Ashbourne, 
which  Moore  fell,  mortally  wounded,  in  the  ,  ^''T!;^  fP  ?^  ^'^  ^"?  Rookh'  was 
hour  of  victory.  At  the  present  lime  he  is  elaborated,  its  production  was  the  result  of  an 
chiefly  remembered  through  Wolfe's  celebrated  agreement  with  Messrs.  Longman,  by  which  he 
poem.  'The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,'  Con-  ^'•^^  ">  receive  3^00  guineas  for  a  poem  to  form 
suit  Carrick  Moore,  'Life  of  Sir  John  Moore'  '  quarto  volnme.  It  appeared  in  1817,  and  its 
(ig,-)  success   fully  justified  the  liberality  of  Moore's 

„  ■  T  i_    T»         ^      .         ■  1  publishers.     It    was    translated    into    numerous 

Moore,  Jolm  Bas«tt,  American  lawver,  languages,  and  attained  a  European  fame. 
^o!^""'^  ""'^  educator:  b.  Smyrna^  De -.  3  Dec.  Later  criticism  lias  deemed  it  rather  a  work,  u 
'?^,.  "^  *^  graduated  from  the  University  Gamett  says,  «of  prodigious  talent,'  than  of  the 
of  Virginia  in  1880;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  genius  ascribed  to  il  in  Moore's  own  daj-.  The 
1S83;  in  1836-91  was  3d.  in  1898  1st,  assistant  game  y^r  appeared  a  satirico- burlesque  poem, 
secretary  of  state;  in  1887  was  United  States  <The  Fudge  Family  in  Paris.'  in  the  form  of  a 
secretary  m  the  Samoan  conference,  m  1887-8    geri^s  of  amusing  letters  supposed  to  be  written 


HOORB  — HOOKIUI  AST 

by  the  different  memben  of  an  excursion  party  Hoonhesd,  moor'-  or  mfir'Hd,  Warreo 

lo  the  Continent     'Rhyinefl  cm  the  Road'  and  Kuig,  American  archaologistT  b.  Sienna,  Italy, 

'Fables  of  the  Holy  Alliance'  followed  in  i8ig.  of  American  parentage,    lo  March   1866.     He 

About  this  time  he  became  involved  in  serious  was   educated  in  public  schools  of  Ohio,  and 

embarrassments  by  the  defalcations  of  hia  dtp-  devoted  himself  to   the   study  of   Indian   arch- 

uty    in   Bermuda,   and   fouad   himself   suddenly  sology    and    later   studied    three    years    in    the 

called  upon  to  make  up  a  deficiency  of  £6,000,  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  was  afterward  en- 

ultimately   reduced  to  about  il.ooo.     This  vast  gaged  in   investigations  of  the  earthworks   and 

sum   he   contrived   to   dear   off   bv  his   literary  other  Indian  relics  in  Ohio  for  four  years.     He 

earnings.     In   1822  appeared  his   'Loves  of  the  had  charge  of  the  investigations  in  Ohio,  UtahJ 

Angels.'    The  "Life  of  Sheridan'  was  produced  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  for  the  Chicago  ex- 

in  1825,  and  the  'Epicurean,'  a  prose  romance  position  and  was  curator  of  the  museum  of  the 

of  small  value,  in   1827,     Next  came  the  justly  Ohio  State  University.    He  is  at  present  curator 

praised    'Life   of  Lord  Byron'    (1830).     {See  in   the   department    of  archatology    at    Phillips 

Byhon.)       His    remaining    works    include    the  Academy,  and  has  published :  'Primitive  Man  in 

'Histonr  of  Ireland'    (1S46),  written  for  Lard-  Ohio'       {189a);       'Prehistoric       Implements' 

ner's  'Cyclopedia'  and  a  lask  which  he  found  (1900);  etc. 

very   severe.      For   nearly  the   last   30  years   of  _,         ,     „      ,  ,  .      >.       . 

his  life  he  resided  at  the  cottage  of  Sloperton.  ^    Moore  9  Creek,  a  short  stream  m  North 

near  Devizes.     A  biography  in  eight  volumes,  Carolina,    which   flows    into   Cape    tear   River 

edited    from    his    joumaf  and    correspondence,  ^°^^    *■*    ""'«*    above    Wilmington.      Moore's 

was  published  after  bis  death  by  his  friend  Lord  P''^''  '^  "<"=''  ""  account  of  a  battle  fought  on 

John  Russell    (1853HS).    Consult  also:    Vallat,  "s. banks  27  Feb.  1776,  between  American  and 

'Thomas  Moore  sa  Vie  et  ses  CEuvres'  (1887)  ■  British  forces.    The  British  soldiers,  nearly  all 

Gunning,    'Thomas   Moore,   Poet  and  Patriot'  Highland  Scotch  under  Brig.-Gen.   MacDona!d 

(igoo).  numbered  1,500,  and  the  Americans  under  Cas- 
well and  Lilliniton  numbered  1,000.  The  charge 

Hoore,  William  Thomaa,  American   cler-  was  made  by  the  British  who  tried  to  cross  the 

gyman:  b.  Henry  County,  Ky.,  27  Aug.  1832.  Ha  stream  on  the  girders   of  a  bridge,   the  planks 

was  graduated  from  Bethany  CoUene,  W.  Va.  bad  been  taken  away,  but  the  militia  and  minute 

in  1858  and  entered  the  ministry  of  Disciples  of  men  of  tbe  American  force  routed  them.     Fully 

Christ  the  same  year.     He  held  several  pastor-  30    British    were    killed,    many    wounded,    and 

ates  in  that  denomination  in  Frankfort,  Ky.,  and  about   500  taken   prisoner.     The  victory  gained 

Cincinnati,   was   for   ten   years   pastor   of  West  by    the    Americans    was    an    inspiration   to   the 

London    tabernacle,    England,    and    since    1896  Carolinaa;  it  had  the  same  effect  in  the  South 

has  been  dean  of  the  Missouri  Bible  College  at  that  the  Battle  of  Lexington  had  in  New  Eng- 

Columbia,  Mo,    He  has  published  'Livmg  Pul-  land- 

S;L°.!iS!^'^r'*^f  rJ^'ri^Ii'^liJJ?*!^^  Moore'a  Hill    College    in    Moore's    Hill. 

mental  Error  of  anstendom'   (1902);  etc  Jnd. ;  coeducational ;  opened  in  1856  by  Method 

..  mill.     ...         1        •  .     _  dist  Episconals.    In  iQTO  the  collcKe  had  i  ^  pro- 

Moore,  WiUis  Lntber,  American  meteor-  fe.sors  andinsiructors  260  students  and  about 

olosisti  b,  Scranton  Pa.,   18  Jan.  1856.    At  eight  5        ^^„„j  „,„„,.,  ,;j  pamphleii  in  the 

ymr,  he  jmned  h.s  father  «.ho™  with  Grant  b  ,;j  .^ ^     gtounds,  building,  and   apparatus 

army   at    City    Point     and    sold    papers   to   the  „,„ '„lued  at  $35,000   the  produeti.e  iSd  »as 

troop,  m  the  «eU.    He  wa,  educated  .n  B.ug-  ^  ^  the  annual  income  about  $13,000. 

hamton    (N.  Y.)    puhhc  schoo  s,  became  com-  T^'      '.,„„  „,  .,.,j.    „f  tu 11...:-.-  .iH—. 

poslto,  and  reportefon  the  Bingh'amton  'Repub-  S^Xd  to  tli  dLr4  Sf  AB^  S^ 

llcan' ;  and  was  on  the  Burlington  'Hawlteye>  at  SJl!  ""■  '"  ""  **'"=  "  ^•=-   "  ''■•  "» 

the   time   he   entered   the    Signal    Corps    (now  ^"■°' 

Weather  Bureau).    He  rose  through  successive  Moor'fowl,    a    British    nattie    for    certain 

grades  until  appointed  professor  of  meteorology  grouse  (ov.)  found  on  the  StxKtish  moors;  or 

.-  .0-.  __  ^  result  of  an  open  competitive  ex-  for  the    European    gallinule,  commonly  called 


against  23  of  the  ablest  meteorolog- 
ical scientists  of  the  country.    He  was  assigned  ,»      l     .        .jl-j    ...  .,        .     — 
to  the  charge  of  the  forecast  district  at  Chicago;          Mooriiead    mdrTted,  Minn.,  c.ly,  county- 

and    in    igs    became    chief    of    the    Wea*er  «".?"^7  <-°™'"  r°  '.""J^"?!.  h    ifc 

Bureau.    Si,  a  well  known  .peaker  and  lee-  N-nf.    ■"!  on   the    Great    Northern   and   the 

tnre,  on  meteorological  subiect,r».d  ha,  pub-  ST''"?'  -"^"^  "  ^''j'^'  "f^'f  ^"^'  ?J 

lished    'Moore-s    Meteoroloiical    Almanac    and  Dak     It  is  m  a  productive  fanning  "gion  in 

Weather    Gnide>    (igoi);   Jnd    contributed   to  j'"''  "'?"'".'"",  °' '""^  ".'"'j^.'WjliS 

scientific  magarines  and  mher  publication,.  «»"  mill,,  grain  elevators    foundries,  machine 

*  shops,  brick  yards,  and   stock  yards.    It  19  a 

Moore,  Zephnnlah  Swift,  American  educa-  trade  centre  for  a  large  part  of  Clay  and  Nor- 

tor,  first  president  of  Amherst  college:  b.  Palmer,  man   counties,    and    ships    large    quantities    of 

Mass..  20  Nov.  1770;  d.  30  June  1823.    He  was  wheat.     It   is   the   seat     of     Concordia    College, 

graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1793,  entered  the  Sharp  High  School,  a  State  NormalSehool, 

the  Congresrationallst  ministry,  and  preached  at  and  has  public  and  parish  schools.     ITie  city 

Leicester.   Mass..    from    1798   utilil    1811,  when  owns  and  operates  the  electric-light  plant  and 

he   was    appointed    professor   of    languages    in  the    waterworks.    Pop.    (1890)    2fl88;    (igoo) 

Dartraonth  College.    He  was  chosen  president  3.73o;  (1910)  4&P). 

of  Williams  College  in  1815,  but  failing  to  pro-  Moor'ish  Architecture.  See  Architkture. 

cnre  the  removal  of  the  institution  to  the  banks  jf^j/eM 
of  the  Connecticut,  resigned  in  1821,  and  was 
chosen  ptwrideut  of  Amhent  College.  Moonsh  Art.     See  Mohakkibam,  A«t. 


HOOKS— HOOSB 

UooTB    (Lat.   Mauri;    Sp.   Morot;    Dutch,  and  measured  by  naturalists  stood  from  78  to 

Moon),  the  people   of   Morocco.     The   Arabs  84  inches  in  height  at  the  shoulders.    The  bodj 

who   conquered   Mauritania   in   the   7th   century  is    very    short    in    comparison    with    the    great 

convened  to  Mohammedanism  the  native  popu-  length  of  the  legs,  but  the  depth  of  the  chest  is 

lation,  who  in  Europe  were  still  called  Moors,  unusually  great.     The  end  of  the  nose  is  flabby 

though  in  their  own  language  they  called  them-  and   pendulous,  and   overhangs   the   end   of  the 

selves   Berbers,   while   by   the   Arabs  they   were  chin  by   three   or   four  inches.     In  browsing  it 

termed    Moghribees,    'westerners"    or    'men    of  is  half  prehensile,  and  is  of  great  use  in  convey- 

the  west"     Arabic  manners   and   customs,   and  ing   twigs   into   the   mouth,      A   moose   in   full 

in   a  corrupt   form   the   Arabic   language,   soon  winter  pelage  15  covered  by  a  coarse  thatch  of 

prevailed  in  the  countnir,  the  Arab  conquerors  straw-like  hair,  from  three  inches  in  length  on 

freely  amalgamating  wuh  their  converts,   who  the  body  to  six  inches  on  the  neck  and  shoul- 

far    exceeded    them    in    numbers.      In    711    an  ders.     The   color   of   the   hair   is   purplish-gray, 

army  drawn  £rom  this  mixed  population,  under  and  for  an  animal  which  lives  so  far  north,  the 

Arab  leaders,   crossed   the   straits   at   Gibraltar,  pelage   is  exceptionally  coarse   and   open. 
so  named  from  their  leader,  and  began  the  con-  The    antlers    of    the    moose    are    strikingly 

quest  of  the  Spanish  peninsula.    The  Spaniards  peculiar.     The  upper  twothirda  of  the  beam  is 

and    Portuguese    called    these    mvaders    Moors  enormoualy   flattened,   often   to   a   width   of   I2 

because   they   came    from    Mauritania,   and   the  inches  or  more,  and  the  upper  end  of  this  great 

term    Moors   with    them    soon   became   synony-  shovel    of   solid   bone   terminates   in   a   row   of 

mou9   with   Mohammedans   or   Moslems,  as   the  iroxn   six   to   twelve   short   points.      The   single 

mvaders    designated   themselves.      The    Spanish  brow-tine    is    also   well    paliwted,    and    usually 

writers  subsequently  applied  the  term  to  all  the  terminates  in  three  or  four  long  points  of  great 

Mohammedans  of  northern   Africa ;   and   when,  strength      Occasionally  the  main  shovel  throw<> 

M  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  the  Portuguese  out  sidMrise  a  palmated  spur  of  striking  form 

made  their  way  around  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  a„d  size,  and  such  a  head  when  seen  from  the 

and  encountered  the  Arabs  on  the  coasts  of  East  front   presents    a   chaotic   jumble   of   tines   and 

Africa    and    of    Asia,    they    still    called    them  palmations.     The  largest  antlers   known  are  in 

Moors.     Even  the  Turks,  who  in  race,  in  Ian-  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  and  have  a  spread 

gu^,    and    in    everything    but    rehgion,    were  of   78   inches,    greatest    width   of   palmation    16 

foreign   and   alien   to   both    Moors    and   Arabs,  inches,   thickness   of  palmation   2>i   inches,  and 

were  sometimes  loosely  spoken  of  as  Moors  by  ^  total  of  34  points.     The  weight  of  the  antlers 

the  Spanish  historians.  and  skull  is  93%  pounds.    At  least  25  pairs  oi 

Moo«,  mos,  Salomon.  German  anrist:  b.  ^""■"i    "?    'V"*"'?    \°    ""'"'''.i  ^    '"'''''*    ^ 

Randegg,  Baden,  15  July  1831 ;  d.  Heidelberg  15  ^P''i?°-     ^"^  "!"^'^  '"'*  "?  """«". 

July  lis;.    He  studied  at  Hddelberg,  Pra|ue,  ,    T?;  ^'^f   '^  a  browsing  animal,  and  iW 

and  Vienna;  in  1859  he  became  private  decent  ^™"*t  f^d  consists  of  twigs  of  the  willow. 

at  Heidelbefg  and  in   1866  professor  of  aural  ^"^^-  h^nlock,  spruce,  alder,  aspen  and  maple, 

surgery    there.     His   most  valuable   researches  Ii  also  feeds  upon  moss,  and  m  summer  is  very 

were  in  relation  to  the  diseases  of  the  labyrinth  ^o"'',  <='  «^<''"B  '"  B?."<ls  ^"^  ^^'"%  Jhe,  stems 

of  ihe  ear.  and  he  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  ^"<'  '^,-^«  of  water-hlies.     Because  of  their  veiy 

that  in  certain  infectious  diseases,  micro-organ-  unusual  feed ing-hab its,  moose  are  very  difficult 

isms   within    the    ear    labyrinth    cause   derange-  ^°  '^J.  '"  "Pt'vity  to  adult  age     About  go  per 

ment   of   hearing   and    equilibrium.      He    wrSte  «"'   '^'^   °/   gastro- enteritis   before   they   attain 

*Klinik  der  Ohrenkrankhciten'    (1866);   'Anat-  the   age   of   three   years.      For   this   reason,   the 

omie  und  Physiologic  der  Eustachischen  Rohre>  "'^r''*'  ™'"e  "^  ^  V'^- ""kT.'   "^  beowita 

(1874):    'Uber   Meningitis  cerebro-spinalis   epi-  ^f^   »"f   general    desirability   in   a   collection. 

demica'    {1881)  ;   'Ober   Pilzinvasion  des  Laby-  >^°?'^  "'"f  "«  bom  either  smgly  or  m  pairs, 

rinths    im    Gefolge    von    einfacher    Diphtherie'  ■"  May  or  June.,   At  birth  an  average  specuiMj 

(1887),   'und  im  Gefolge  von  Masern'    (1888)  ;  ^'^"/^  ^""^t  3?  inches  m  height,  and  is  a  most 

fHistologische    und   bakterielle   Untersuchungen  8r9tesqu e- loo kmg    creature.      Its    ""t    coat    of 

uber   Mittelohrerkrankungen   bei   den  verschied-  'l^/'   '"   '="^y   ^^f:   ^'\  "if'   "*  ^  *"'^^.°   f  M- 

enen     Formen     Diphtherie'      (1890).     He     also  At   15   months   old,   a  heal  hy   young  animal   ,s 

founded  and  edited  with  Knapp  the  <Zeitschrift  ^•''?"^,  ^\^    f«'    ^'«}  ,.^'   ^^^    '^""'''■''"v:.  J[^ 

fiir  Ohrenheilkunde.>  "«'eht  of  a  large  adult  male  mo<we  is  between 
1,100    and    1,200    pounds,    but    the    maximum 

Hoote.      The  deer  family    (Cervidat  em-  weight   for  the    species   would  probably   reach 

braces  not  only  all  the  round-homed  deer,  but  i,soo  pounds, 

also   the  caribou   and  moose,   whose  boms  are  The  range  of  the  moose  extends  from  Nova 

flattened   in   a   manner   known   as    'palmation."  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  to  northern  Alaska, 

Of    this    family,    the    American    moose     (Alees  a   total   distance   along   the  axis  of  distribution 

amerieaniu)  is  the  most  colossal  and  also  the  of  about  ^.loo  miles.     In  Maine,  the  average 

most     picturesque     member.       The     moose     of  number  of  moose  killed  during  1900-3  appears 

Europe  and  Asia,  there  called  ■elk'  (q.v.),  is  a  to  have  been  between  250  and  300. 
much  smaller  animal.    Even  in  comparison  with         The  valley  of  the  Ottawa  River  and  its  trib- 

the  largest  American  elk,  our  moose  is  a  giant,  utaries  yet  affords  good  huntingfor  moose,  and 

and    it    is    impossible    to    appreciate    fully    the  so  does  northern   Manitoba.       The  species  still 

great   height   and   bulk,   length   of  leg  and  size  exists  in  small  numbers  in  northern  Minnesota, 

of  antlers   of   this   wonderful   creature,   without  and  along  the  western  slope  of  the  Rockies  as 

seeing  a   full-grown  bull,   either  in  his  native  far  down  as  the  head  of  Green  River,  Wyoming, 

wilds  or  mounted  in  a  museum.  its  southern  limit  (lat  43°).    Northward,  moose 


UOOSB.BIRD  — HORAIS  SABATO 


Those  found  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula  and  north 
of  Cook  Inlet  have  the  most  massive  and  wide- 
spreadiuK  antlers  to  be  found,  and  have  even 
been  described  as  an  independent  species,  under 
the  name  of  AUes  gigas. 

Everywhere  throughout  its  range,  the  kilhng 
of  moose  is  regulated  bv  Jaw.  The  open  sea- 
sons are  very  short,  the  number  that  may  be 
killed  by  each  hunter  is  limited  to  one  or  two 
males,  and  the  killing  of  females  is  forbidden. 
For  the  protection  of  the  species  in  Alaska, 
Congress  enacted  in  1902  a  strmgenc  law,  which 
will  at  least  serve  to  prevent  much  of  the  reck- 
less slaughter  that  up  to  that  lime  had  been 
proceedinK'  But,  despite  all  laws  that  can  be 
framed  and  enforced,  the  size  of  the  moose,  and 
its  desirability,  both  as  a  hunter's  trophy  and 
for  food,  render  it  practically  certain  thai  the 
species  will  be  destroyed  far  faster  than  it 
breeds,  and  that  sS  years  hence  it  will  be  as 
nearly  extinct  in  America  as  the  buSalo  is  to- 
day. WlLUAM  T.   HOBNABAr, 

Director  New  York  Zoological  Park. 
Moose-bird,  one  of  the  names  in  eastern 
Canada  for  the  Canada  jay.  See  Jay. 

Moose-fly,  a  small  biting  fly  (,H<smatobia 
alcis)  parasitic  on  the  moose  and  very  annoy- 
ing Co  that  deer  in  the  Northwest.  It  is  closely 
related  to  the  horn-fiy  tq.v.). 

Moose  Jaw,  a  city  in  Saskatchewan,  Canada. 
Headquarters  of  C.P-R.  Division  for  Saskatche- 
wan. Is  a  well  laid  out  centre  with  a  rich  tribu- 
tary region,  situated  in  a  valley  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Moose  Jaw  River  and  Thunder 
Creek.  It  is  a  thriving  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial place  with  industrial  spurs  and  large 
wholesale  houses.  Has  Dominion  Land  Office, 
Customs  Fort  of  Entry,  municipally-owned 
street  railway,  electric  li§ht,  power  and  water 
works.  A  railway  line  is  under  construction 
(igi2)  to  the  southwest,  which  will  open  up 
a  rich  additional  territory.  Handled  1,500,000 
bushels  of  grain,  2,300  horses,  2,000  cattle,  600 
sheep  and  300  hogs  in  igii.  Has  live  elevators, 
capacity,  293,000  bushels,  one  flour  mill  with 
daily  capacity  of  2,000  barrels;  oatmeal  mill, 
daily  capacity,  300  barrels ;  extensive  stock  yards, 
electric  light,  two  brick  plants,  cement  block 
plant,  lumber  yards;  two  daily  newspapers, 
brewery,  cigar  manufactory;  wholesale  houses 
carrying  groceries,  dry  goods,  flour  and  feed, 
cured  meats,  fruits,  glass  and  glassware;  large 
meat-packing  plant,  brass  and  iron  foundry, 
sash  and  door  factories,  lerated  water  factory, 
woodworking  factory,  three  printing  houses. 
The  assessment  of  1910  was  $13,548,402  and  in 
191 1,  ^7,7?o,453;  the  local  Board  of  Trade 
estimate  for  igra  is  $52,000,000.  A  bank-clear- 
ing house  was  opened  i  Feb.  igii,  and  in  four 
montha  the  total  cleared  was  $io,9g6,gi4;  in 
nine  months  $28,670,825.  There  are  10  chart- 
ered banks :  coal  mines  have  been  recently 
opened  40  mites  south  of  the  city;  the  customs 
receipts  of  1004-5  were  $23,902  and  of  1910-II, 
$276,736:  new  buildings  under  construction  in 
1908  totalled  $430,925  in  value,  and  in  igii, 
$2^425,736.  Educational  facilities  are  excellent, 
including  six  public  schools  and  two  under  con- 
struction, with  2,400  pupils  and  60  teachers  and 
a  handsome  Collegiate  Institute.  There  is  also 
a  general  hospital.  Pop,  (1901)  1.558;  (iQii) 
according  to  Dominion  Census,  13.823  and  ac- 
cording to  local  Board  of  Trade  Census  (sworn 
ligures),  20,623. 


Moose-wood,  a  local  name  in  the  Eastern 
States  and  Canada  for  either  of  two  shrubby 
trees  of  whose  leaves  and  twigs  the  moose  is 
fond:  |i>  the  Striped  maple  or  whistle-wood 
(see  Maple)  ;  (2)  leatherwood  (see  Cykiua). 

Moose'head,  the  largest  lake  in  Maine,  is 
on  the  boundary  between  Piscataquis  and  Som- 
erset counties.  It  is  about  35  miles  long  and 
its  average  width  is  about  seven  miles.  A  num- 
ber of  rivers  flow  into  the  lake,  and  its  direct 
outlet  is  Kennebec  Kiver.  Some  of  its  waters 
enter  the  Penobscot  by  way  of  a  short  stream 
and  the  lakes  which  are  the  source  of  the 
Penobscot.  Game  abounds,  hsh  till  its  waters, 
and  but  few  people  inhabit  the  region  near  the 
shores.  The  Canadian  Pacific  railroad  passes 
along  the  southwest  shore,  and  connects  the 
villages  of  Greenville  and  Moosebead. 

Moot.    See  Folkmoot. 

Hop'sus,  a  legendary  Greek  prophet,  son 
of  Apollo,  who  vanquished  Calchas  in  prophetic 
skill.  Mopsus  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  prophet 
Amphilochus.  The  name  is  also  commonly  used 
of  the  shepherd  poets  of  Greek  bucolic  poetry, 
and  hence  of  pastoral  poetry  generally. 

MoquegUB,  mo-ka'gwa,  Peru,  a  department 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  republic,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  department  of  Arequipa, 
on  the  east  by  Puno,  on  the  south  by  Chile,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Pacihc  Ocean.  Area,  5,549 
square  miles.  The  eastern  part  is  crossed  by  the 
Andes  Mountains.  The  fertile  portions  are  on 
the  mountain  slopes,  the  region  along  the  coast 
is  a  rainless  desert.  The  chief  products  are 
brandy  and  wine.  Pop.  (est.)  50,970.  (2) 
Moquegua,  the  capital,  is  southeast  of  the  centre 
of  the  department.    Pop.  6,125. 

Moqui  (mo'ke)  Indians,  a  semi-civ iliied 
tribe  living  in  northern  Aritona.  The  first  ac- 
counts of  ihem  date  from  the  expedition  of 
Coronado  in  1540.  Their  history  is  strikingly 
similar  to  that  of  the  Indians  of  New  Mexico, 
except  that  after  a  successful  revolt  against  the 
Spaniards,  in  1680,  they  remained  independent. 
They  are  kind-hearted  and  hospitable,  cultivate 
the  soil,  raising  grain  and  vegetables,  possess 
large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  and  weave 
very  tine  blankets.  The  houses  are  built  of 
stone,  set  in  mortar,  and  for  security  are 
perched  upon  the  summits  of  almost  inaccessible 
mesas.    They  number  about  1,600.    See  Indiaks. 

Mora'ceae,  a  family  of  trees  and  shrubs 
(rarely  herbs),  related  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
elms  and  on  the  other  to  the  nettles,  whose 
botanical  characteristics  are:  flowers  unisexual, 
usually  with  four  perigone  leaves ;  stamens 
straight  or  inflexed  in  the  bud;  ovary  dimerous, 
with  one  suspended,  anatropous  ovule;  stipules 
caducous;  juice  milky.  The  species  are  mainly 
tropical,  and  include  the  mulberries,  ligs,  ban- 
yans, etc..  bread-fruit,  osage-orange,  rubber  or 
caoutchouc  plants,  upas  tree  (qq.v.)  and  others. 

Moraine'.    See  Glaciex. 

Morals  Sabe'to,  American  rabbi  and  edu- 
cator: b.  Leghorn,  Italy,  i.-)  April  1823;  d.  Phil- 
adelphia 12  Nov.  1897.  He  was  carefully 
trained  in  Hebrew  lore  and  taught  first  in  Leg- 
horn and  then  for  a  few  years  in  London.  In 
1851  he  came  to  Philadelphia  and  until  his 
death  was  minister  of  the  Mikve  Israel  Syna- 
gogue. In  1867  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
biblical  exegesis  in  the  short-lived  Maimonides 
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Callege  of   Philadelphia   and  was  one  of  the  (1890)  ;    'History  of  the   Catholic   Churdi   in 

founders  and  the  first  president  of  the  Jewish  Australasia*    (1894) ;  etc 

Theological   Seminary  of   New   York.      During  Moran,  Peter,  American  artist:  b.  Bolton, 

nearly  five  decades  of  activity  he  was  a  repre-  Lancashire,   England,   1842.     He  belongs   lo   an 

sentative  of  conservative  Judaism,  unremitting  artistic  family  being  brother  of  Thomas  Moran 

in  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  education  and  chanty,  and  of  Edward  Moran,  both  painters  of  reputa- 

an  earnest  and  scholarly  contributor  to  the  Jew-  tion ;  he  became  their  pupil  at  Philadelphia  and 

ish  press  on  historical.  literary,  and  theological  chose   landscape   and  anima]  life  as  his  special 

themes.  department.    Among  his  paintings  are:  'Return 

Moral  Philosophy,    See  Ethics.  of  the  Herd,'  to  which  a  medal  was  awarded 

Morales,  Luis  de.  loo-cs'  da  mo-ra'las,  at .  the  Centennial^  Exhibition;,  'Santa  Barbara  , 
Spanish  painter:  b.  Badajoz  about  1509;  d.  Mission';  and  Tueblo  of  Zia,  New  Mewco.- 
there  1586.  His  early  artistic  life  was  spent  in  "«  is  also  successful  as  an  lUustrator  and  etcher 
Andalusia;  but  he  removed  to  Madrid  in  1564,  ?"<^  ^.'  the  Centennial  cf  1876  received  =  medal 
where  he  remained  for  (he  rest  of  his  lite,  re-  ^°/  ^■.^  etchings  of  animals.  He  has  two  sons 
turning  to  his  native  cily  only  to  die.  He  was  °i  "sing  reputation  as  artists, 
essentially  Spanish  in  his  conception  of  religious  Moran,  Robert,  American  manufacturing 
art,  from  his  devotion  to  which  he  was  called  machinist:  b.  New  York  1857.  At  14  he  went 
•El  Divino."  The  main  theme  of  his  paintings  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  worked  in  the  rolling 
was  the  Dead  Christ,  and  the  Maler  Dolorosa,  mills,  spending  his  spare  '.ime  in  study;  and 
There  is  in  ihem  a  blending  of  religious  faiiati-  three  years  later  made  his  way  from  Cincinnati 
cism  with  a  sense  of  beauty  which  recalls  the  to  New  York,  thence  to  San  Francisco,  and 
early  Italian  school,  but  his  figures  have  the  finally  to  Seattle,  where  he  became  fireman  op 
distorted  and  macerated  air,  which  later  became  a  Sound  Steamer,  instructed  himself  in  raechan- 
the  accepted  type  in  Spanish  religious  paintings,  ical  drawing,  rose  to  be  chief  engineer  and 
His  drawing  is  monotonous  and  mannered,  and  pilot,  and  then  with  his  brothers  opened  a  ir;a- 
his  modeling  such  as  to  attenuate  into  half  chine  shop.  He  obtained  the  contract  for  th« 
skeleton  proportions  the  limbs  and  features,  but  navy  yard  pumps  at  Port  Orchard;  lost  hia  en- 
his  coloring  is  of  sweet  and  melting  tenderness,  lire  establishment  by  the  great  Seattle  fire  of 
The  Madrid  Museum  has  several  examples  of  1889,  when  as  mayor  he  neglected  his  own 
this  master,  namely,  an  *Ecce  Homo,'  a  'Mater  property  to  oversee  fire-fighting  throughout  the 
Dolorosa,*  and  a  'Madonna.>  A  half-lcnglh  city;  but  immediately  rebuiU;  and  in  1896  con- 
figure of  'Christ  Bearing  the  Cross'  is  in  the  traded  for  the  U,  S.  torpedo  boat  Rowan, 
Louvre  under  his  name,  and  an  'Ecce  Homo'  on  which  he  exceeded  the  contract  speed. 
of  his  hangs  in  the  Dresden  gallery.  Moran,    Thoma^    American    painter:    b. 

Moral'itieB,  the  name  given  a  class  of  alle-  Bolton,  Lancashire,  England,  la  Jan.  1837.    He 

gorical  plays,  so  termed  because  they  consisted  began  the  study  of  landscape  painting  at  Phil- 

of  moral  discourses  in  praise  of  virtue  and  con-  adelphia  in   1856.     In   1861   he  visited  Europe 

demnation  of  vice.    The  dialogues  were  carried  and  copied  some  of  Turner's  paintings.    When 

on  by  such  characters  as  Good  Doctrine,  Char-  Professor  F.  V.  Hayden  visited  the  Yellowstone 

ity.    Faith,    Prudence,    Discretion,    Death,    etc.  River    he   accompanied   the   expedition    <i87t) 

whose  discourses  were  of  a  serious  cast.    Mor-  and  in   1873  went  with  Major  Powell  to  the 

alities  were  occasionally  exhibited  as  late  as  the  Colorado.     From   the   studies   and   sketches   he 

reign  of  Heniy  VHL    See  Drama.  then  made  he  painted  his  <F.  V.  Hayden's  Ex- 

Moran,      rao-ran',      Edward,      American  ^*JS^  ***  .^'•J  Yellowstone'  and  'he  'Chasm  of 

painter:  b.  Bolton,  Lancashire,  England,  19  Aug.  *«  Colorado,*  now  in  the  cap.tol  at  Washmg- 

1829;   d.   New   York  9   June   1901.     He  was  a  "'^  . 

pupil   of   Hamilton  and  Weber  in   Philadelphia  motavm,   mo  ra-va,   Servia,   a   river   about 

and  in  1863  went  to  Europe,  where  he  studied  'SO   miles   long,   formed    by   the   confluence   at 

in  France  and  England  for  seven  years.     He  Staladsh^  of  its  headstreams,  the  western  Mo- 

afterward  made  his   permanent  home  in  New  rava  rising  near  the  southwest  boundary,  and 

York.     His    best    known    pictures   are   marines,  the  southern   Morava,  with   its   source  in  Kos- 

such  as  'Outward  Bound'  ;  'Launch  of  the  Life-  sovOj  Turkey.     It  is  the  largest  river  in  Servia 

Boat*     (1865);    'The   Coming    Storm    in   New  and  is  navigable  50  miles  from  its  mouth  iu  the 

York  Bay' ;  etc.     His  historical  series,  repre-  Danube  River,  30  miles  east  of  Belgrade. 
Benting  epochs  in  American  seafaring  from  the  Morava,  a  river  of  Austria-Hungary.    See 

'Landmg  of  Leif  Ericson'   (looi)  to  'Dewey's  March 
Return.'  was  completed  in  1899.  Mora'via    (German.  MSArw).  Austria-Hun- 

Moran,  Patrick  Francis,  Australian  Roman  gary,    a    western   province    bounded    north   by 

Catholic  archbishop  and  cardinal;  b.  Leighlin-  Prussia,  northeast  by  Galicia,  east  and  southeast 

bridge,  Ireland,  16  Sept  1830;  d.  Sydney,  Aus-  by   Hungary,   south   by   Hungary   and    Austria, 

tralia,   16  Aug.   1911.     He  was  educated  at  the  and  west  by  Bohemia;  area,  8,584  square  miles. 

Irish  College  of  St.  Agatha  in  Rome.     In  1856  Moravia  proper  consists  of  i.  large   basin   sur- 

he   was   professor   of    Hebrew   in   the   College  rounded   by   mountains,   on   the   north   the   Su- 

of  the  Propaganda  in  Rome  and  in  1873-84  he  detes,  on  the  cast  the  Carpathians,  and  on  the 

was  bishop  ofOssory.    In  1884  he  was  elevated  west  a  low  tange  of  hills  which  gradually  as- 

to  the  rank  of  third  archbishop  of  Sydney  and  cends  towards  the  north  until  it  unites  with  tlie 

he   became    first    Australian    cardinal    in    1885.  Sudetes,  and  open  only  on  the  south,  at  a  cen- 

He    published,   'Acta     S^     Brendaai'      (1872);  jraj  p^jnt,  toward  which  all  its  slopes  converge 

'Irish   Saints  m   Great   Bntam'    (1879):    'The  ^(j  gn  ^^  drainage  is  carried.     Its  climate  is 

Reunion    of    Christendom    and    Its    Lritics'  nijijer    and    more   genial    Hian    that    of   most 

(1896);  'Letters  on  the  Anglican  Reformation'  Eutxipean   countries   under   the    same   latiludt 

le 
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Monv!a  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  mission  work  In  many  parts  of  the  world.  It 
all  the  smaller  streams  falling  into  the  March  or  was  a  product  of  the  evangelical  movement  led 
Moiava,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube.  The  miner-  by  the  Bohemian  reformer,  John  Huss,  who 
als  are  of  considerable  importance,  and  include  suffered  martyrdom  at  Constance  6  July  1415. 
silver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  coal,  graphite,  etc  It  developed  out  of  an  association  formed  in 
The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  all  the  ordinary  14S7  near  Kunwald  in  northeastern  Bohemia  to 
cereal,  leguminous,  and  root  crops  are  raised  foster  pure  Christian  teaching  and  life  within 
in  abundance.  Flax  of  excellent  quahty  is  ex-  the  National  Church.  Its  attitude  toward  the 
tensively  grown  in  several  districts,  and  fruit  is  abuses  of  the  time  and  its  rapid  growth  caused 
so  abundant  that  many  parts  of  the  country  it  soon  to  be  put  under  proscription  by  the 
have  the  appearance  of  one  great  orchard;  but  authorities.  Drastic  measures  intended  to  sup- 
the  favorite  culture  is  that  of  the  vine,  for  press  and  disintegrate  it  had  the  contrary  effect 
which  both  the  soil  and  exposure  of  the  prov-  It  formed  a  more  compact  union,  perfected  its 
ince  are  admirably  adapted!  The  pastures,  in  organization  and  gradually  became  a  distinct 
general  excellent,  occupy  a  large  extent  of  sur-  Church  with  its  own  ministT,  established 
face.  The  rearing  of  cattle,  nevertheless,  gets  through  the  good  offices  of  Waldensian  bishops 
comparatively  little  attention,  and  is  not  suffi-  who  conveyed  the  historic  episcopate  to  it  in 
cient  to  meet  the  home  demand.  Sheep,  on  1467-  A  system  was  developed  which  followed 
the  other  hand,  arc  reared  in  abundance,  and  primitive  Christianity  in  its  elementary  princi- 
are  of  good  quahty.  They  have  been  much  pics.  It  began  with  the  Congregation  as  the 
improved  by  judicious  crossing  with  the  merino,  unit,  based  on  Scripture,  bound  by  a  Brotherly 
and  furnish  a  wool  to  the  excellence  of  which  Agreement  and  governed  by  an  elected  elder- 
the  woolen  manufactures  of  the  country  owe  ship.  With  the  mcrease  of  congregations,  the 
their  prosperity.  The  horses,  too,  are  of  a  Synod  was  formed,  legislating  bj;  delegated 
strong,  hardy,  active  breed,  and  are  much  used  authority.  The  Synod  committed  executive  con- 
in  the  Austrian  service  for  heavy  cavalry,  trol  to  the  Council  which  was  also  elective  and 
Manufactures  have  made  great  progress,  and  representative,  for  while  the  episcopacj-  stood  at 
in  all  the  great  branches  of  industry— in  iron  the  head,  the  presbytery  and  the  laity  had  a 
and  ironmongery,  leather,  linen,  cotton,  and  Toice  in  it,  with  the  central  prmciple  of  confer- 
woolen  tissues,  particularly  the  last  —  Moravia  ential  government  and  collegiate  administration 
takes  precedence  of  most  of  the  provinces  of  tlie  h^'d.  This  principle,  inherited  with  the  ancient 
empire.  Other  manufactures  deserving  of  notice  episcopate,  is  cardmal  la  the  modem  structure 
are  silk,  glass,  paper,  potash,  tobacco,  and  beet-  O^  the  Church,  adjusting  together  conceptions  of 
root  sugar.  The  trade  in  most  of  these  articles  po'it/  commonly  regarded  as  opjwsites  and  pre- 
is  of  considerable  importance.  In  1898  Moravia  senting  affinities  to  widel:^  divergent  church 
possessed  1,220  miles  of  railway,  2A7B  miles  of  types.  ,  .  ,  ... 
telegraph  lines,  and  7,083  miles  of  roads;  its  I"  history  during  the  ancient  penod  la  to  a 
■waterways  are  practically  unimportant  About  great-extent  one  of  crtiel  persecution.  _  Its  speedy 
70  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  Slavonian  reciiperalion  after  such  ordeals  and  its  increase 
extraction,  and  26  per  cent  Germans,  the  latter  ^^P^e  intervals  of  peace  were  phenomenal 
found  mostly  in  the  towns  and  on  the  borders.  When  the , German  Refonnatioa  began  in  15 1 7, 
The  language  chiefly  spoken  and  called  Mo-  ^^  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren  numbered 
raviaB  is  merely  a  Sbvic  dialect;  German,  how-  "early  aw.ooo  with  about  400  places  of  worship, 
ever,  is  generally  understood  by  all  classes.  The  I"  ^hf  baronial  castle  and  in  the  peasant  s  cot- 
religion  generally  professed  is  Roman  Catholic  .  tage  loyalty  to  their  Church,  which  embodied 
Elementary  education  is  generally  diffused,  and  "''  ^^st  ideals  of  the  nation,  rwidered  them 
numerous  gymnasia  furnish  education  of  a  very  amenable  to  a  disaplme  m  which  they  stood 
superior  oFder.  There  arc  theological  colleges  pre-eminent  and  made  them  a  strong  moral  pow- 
at^tmiiU  and  Briinn  (qq.v.),  the  latter  city,  W  to  be.coped  with  by  ecclesiastical  and  political 
the  capital  of  the  province  Moravia  was  an-  Ti^'iy""^  \'^  ^^■!'"'  ^^'?^"'  ascendency  they 
ciently  inhabited  by  the  Marcomanni  and  Quad!,  l"'-**''  educational  and  hterary  activity  ofthe 
afterward  by  the  Rugii,  and  still  later  ^  the  regions  in  which  they  were  Mtabhshei  Their 
LongobardL  It  was  foially  occupied  by  a  cilony  *''™"i"'£i°r?rjl?,  "^-nF^'/'f.^  fr*""^ 
of   llavs,   who,toolc  the^ame^of^Moravians  ^.l^t  ^t^lJ'^A^f-k'^l  ^r^'^ 


united  to  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  with  which    filh^  ;„  ,^51 
it  had  the  same  constitution,  administration,  and         n-u      Cni^i, 


1  original  seats  was  pub^ 

W    In  1:97  it  was  erected  into  a  margr^vlate.  p„5j;^„i^nri6^;roS  the  o"rSed  eS 

7-^u  "^l^ni^^^l  1?  n«tr*^  ?!,.  hon^e^f  "'«>«  Of  ^^  Church  to  an  end  in  Bohemia  and 

tion.  .With  Bohemia  It  jpassed  to  tl^  house  of  Moravia,   subjected  many  of  its   members   to 

Austna  m  1527.    Moravia  sends  36  membere  to  ^^j^^  ^nd  dr«ve  thousands  into  exile    It 

the  Austtian  house  of  deputies.     (See  Austria,  ^^^  ^.^Kluded  from  the  terms  made  to  other 

CoKsttlutton.)  evangelical  parties  in  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 

Horavian     Church,     The,     the     common  which  ended  the  Thirty- Years'  war  in  1648,  and 

name  given  in  England  and  America  to  the  re-  the  hope  of  its  resuscitation  in  its  home-lands 

newed  Unitas  Fratrum  or  Church  of  the  Breth-  was  crushed.    The  parishes  of  its  Polish  prov- 

ren — for  a  time  styled  also    in  English,  the  ince,  founded  in  1548,  maintained  an  organized 

Church  of  the  United  Brethren — which  origin-  existence  much  longer,  but  they  were  gra dually 

ally  flourished  in  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Poland,  absorbed  by  the  Reformed  Church  ot  Poland  of 

was  disrupted  aiid  suppressed  in  the  17th  cen-  which  ultimately  even  the  c!er^  in  whose  per- 

tory,  was  resuscitated  in  Saxony  in  the   i8th  sons  the  episcopate  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum  was 

Mntuiy  and  at  present  exists  in  its  reorganized  being  perpetuated  in  the  hope  of  its  renewal, 

form  m  Europe  and  America  with  an  extensive  were  legally  recognized  ministers. 
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The    first    step    in    the    restoration    of   the  common  stock,  but  there  was  m>  surrender  of 

Church  occurred  in  1722,  when  a  little  company  private  property  and  no  obligation  which  pre- 

of  refugees  from  Moravia  were  given  an  asylum  vented  the  individual  from  withdrawins  when 

by  Nicholas  Lewis,  count  of  Zlnzcndorf,  on  his  he  chose.     Numerous  colonies  came  to  America 

estate  Berthelsdorf  in  Saxony  where,  on  17  June  during  those  years  on  vessels  owned  and  nun- 

of  that  year,  they  began  a.  settlement  which  was  aged  by  the  Church  and  under  the  arrangemeut 

called   Hermhut.     hfany   others   from   Moravia,  which  existed  results  were  accomplished  which 

Bohemia  and  different  parts  of  Germany  joined  would  not  otherwise  have  been  possible.     The 

them  during  the  next  few  years,  and  a  gradual  material  benefits  of  the  settlement  were  appre- 

process  of  organization  took  place  in  which  the  ciated  by  the  authorities  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 

plans  of  the  Moravians  were  merged  with  those  spiritual  activities  prosecuted  by  the  Moravians, 

of  Zinzendorf  who  had  in  view  rather  an  Evan-  although  misunderstood  and  opposed  by  some,  as 

gelical  Association  harmonizing  different  confes-  was  the  case  also  in  Europe,  were  epoch-making 

eional    aftiliations    and    church    traditions,    with  in  the  religious  growth  of  the  country. 

the  necessary  adaptation  of  the   whole  to  its  Two  notable  lines  of  effort  in  colonial  times, 

situation   within   the   pale   of   the   state   church,  in  addition  to  the  Indian  missions,  were  the  pro- 

The  doctrinal  articles  of  the  Augsburg  Contes-  pagation    of    Zinzendorf's    idea    of    evangelical 

sion    were   adopted    and    concessions    from   the  alliance     and     denominational     federation,    and 

Saxon  and  Prussian  governments  permitted  the  religious  education  of  children.    Desiring  to  di- 

establishment  of   Moravian   Church   order  and  minish  rather  than  increase  denominational  divi- 

constitution  modified  to  suit  the  new  conditions,  sions  the  leaders  of  the  Church  generally  re- 

The  Moravian  episcopate  was  transferred  to  frained    from    organizing    distinctly    Moravian 

the  new  organizatiofi  on   13   March   1735,  when  congregations  and  in  consequence  of  this  policy 

David  Nitschmann  was  consecrated  a  bishop  at  the  Moravian  Church  remained  numerically  a 

Berlin  by  'Bishop  Daniel  Ernst  Jablonsky  with  small  body.    The  European  plan  of  the  Church 

the    written    concurrence    of    Bishop    Christian  to  concentrate  in  exclusive  settlements  to  some 

Sitkovius  of  Lissa,  they  being  the  last  two  sur-  extent,   was   followed   for   a   full   century.     Bie- 

viving  bishops  of  the  old  line.     A  notable  spirit-  sides  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth,  such  church-vil- 

ual    experience    which   marked    the   year    1727,  lages,  founded  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War, 

when   the   first  definite  organization  took  place  were  Lititz  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  Hope  in 

at  Hermhut,  produced  an  intense  zeal  for  evan-  Sussex,  now  Warren  County,  N,  J., —  abandoned 

gelization.      The    result,    during    the    next    few  in   1808  —  and  SaleiUj  now  a  part  of  Winston- 

j^ars,  was  the  establishment  of  other  congrega-  Salem   in   Forsyth   County,    N.    C,   the   central 

tions  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  founding  settlement  on  a  large  tract  of  land  purchased  of 

of  the  Church  in  England  and  America  and  the  the    Earl    of    Granville   and    named    Wachovia. 

missions  to  the  heathen  which  have  chiefly  given  These   places   continued   long   to   be   conserving 

the  Church  its  .reputation.     The  first  such  mis-  centres   of  all   that  was  distinctive  in   the   reli- 

Eion  was  begun  in  1733  on  the  Island  of  Saint  gious  and  social  life  of  the  Moravian  Church,  as 

Thomas,  West  Indies.  fostered    under    the    influence    of    Zinzendorfs 

The  first  Moravian  evangelist  came  to  Penn-  ideas  and  methods,  presenting  interesting  experi- 
sylvania  in  1734.  The  first  settlement  in  Amer-  ments  in  municipal  government,  industrial  order 
ica  and  mbsion  to  the  Indians  was  founded_  at  and  general  culture.  They  are  yet  the  seats  of 
Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1735.  Untoward  political  widely  known  educational  institutions,  all 
conditions  caused  its  abandonment  in  1740  and  founded  in  the  i8lh  century.  A  few  of  the 
the  removal  of  the  colonists  to  Pennsylvania,  town  and  country  congregations  organized  in 
where  a  permanent  settlement  arose  in  the  pres-  ■  colonial  times,  without  the  peculiarities  of  the 
ent  Northampton  County,  with  organized  activ-  church  settlements,  are  yet  in  existence.  Dur- 
it_y  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  and  an  exten-  ing  the  years  from  1844  to  1856,  the  exclu- 
sive itinerary  among  white  settlers  and  Indians,  sive  system  was  entirely  abolished  by  all  of  the 
The  Moravian  pioneers  in  "the  Forks  of  the  Moravian  villages  in  America  and  their  unique 
Delaware"  first  located  on  a  tract  of  land  which  character  rapidly  disappeared.  At  that  period 
the  evangelist  George  Whitefield  had  purchased  active  home  mission  work  was  revived  and  since 
and  named  Nazareth,  where  he  proposed  to  then  many  congregations  have  been  founded  in 
found  a  village  and  a  negro  charity  school.  This  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  most 
property  came  into  possession  of  the  Moravian  fruitful  of  these  efforts  have  been  in  several  of 
Churcli  in  1741.    On  another  tract  at  the  conflu-  the  northwestern  states. 

ence  of  the  Monocacy  Creek  and  the  Lehigh  The  Moravian  Church  has  no  peculiar  doc- 
River  its  cliief  settlement  was  founded  in  that  trines.  It  is  simply  and  broadly  evangelical,  in 
year  and  at  Christmas  1741,  when  Count  Zinzen-  harmony  with  other  Protestant  denomination-* 
dorf  was  at  the  place,  it  received  the  name  Beth-  on  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
lehem.  In  June  1742,  a  considerable  colony  from  bound  by  no  articles  on  the  points  of  difference. 
Europe  joined  the  pioneers  and  the  settlement  Its  only  prominent  doctrinal  feature  is  the 
was  regularly  organized.  The  population  was  strongly  Christ-centred  tendency  of  its  teach- 
divided  into  an  itinerant  and  a  local  congrcga-  ing  which  pervades  its  official  statements,  its 
tion,  the  former  to  engage  in  gospel  work  among  liturgy  and  its  characteristic  preaching.  The 
white  settlers  and  Indians,  the  latter  to  develop  digest  ("Results*)  of  the  General  Synod,  the 
the  settlement  and  provide  support  for  the  mis-  catechisms,  and  the  Easter  Morning  Litany 
sionaries.  Thus,  from  the  first,  Bethlehem  was  sufficiently  set  forth  the  doctrinal  position  of 
the  centre  of  the  Moravian  Church  in  America  the  Church.  The  Church  has  an  established  lit- 
and  of  its  various  activities.  urgicai  system,  with  a  litany  used  rt^larly  on 

Until  1762  a  co-operative  union  was  main-  the   Lord's  Day,   and   a  variety  of  offices  for 

tained   at   Bethlehem   and   Nazareth   which   was  different  church  seasons,  in  whidi  special  prom- 

calted  the  General  Economy.    All  labored  for  a  inence  is  given  to  singing;  the  cultivation  of 

common  cause  and  received  sustenance  from  a  church  music  having  alwaj^  been  a  con^icoow 
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feature  of  tbe  Moravian  callus.  The  general  Honvlaiu,  See  Moravian  Cbubce. 
order  of  the  ancient  church  year  is  observed  in  Mm-iHr  tnilr'a  Farl  nf  <;pf  Ititibt  T*uoh 
the  services.  Of  distinctive  services  retained  by  Eaic^^'Su^v  '  rMo^v  S"  StuabtJamm, 
some  congr<«alion3,  the  love-feast,  introduced  in  ^"^  °^  Murray  or  Moray. 
1727  in  imitation  ot  the  Agaps  of  the  Apostolic  Mort?  Fir^  Scotland,  a  large  ba^  on  the 
Church,  is  the  most  conspicuous.  Moravian  or-  northeast  coast,  containing  at  its  widest  ex- 
ders  of  the  mii;istry  are  bishops,  presbyters,  and  tent  the  sea  enclosed  by  a  line  running 
deacons.  A  diocesan  eoiseopacy  does  not  exist,  from  Dunscansby  Head  in  Caithness-shire  to 
The  bishops  are,  as  such,  everywhere  on  a  par-  Kinnaird  Head  in  Aberdeenshire,  It  thus  com- 
ity, representing  the  entire  Unitas  Fratrum.  They  prises  the  Dornoch  Firtli  and  the  inner  Moray- 
ate  ex  ofRcio  members  of  the  General  S^od  and  Firth,  the  entrance  to  which  lies  between  Tarbet 
of  the  Synods  of  the  several  provinces  in  which  Ness  in  Cromarty  and  Burghead  in  Elginshire, 
they  reside.  Besides  having  tile  exclusive  f unc-  and  which  gives  off  Cromarty  Firth  and  Beauly 
tion  of  ordaining  men,  they  are  looked  to  as  pre-  Firth  and  Loch.  The  opening  of  the  outer 
eminently  the  guardians  of  sound  doctrine  and  firth  to  the  North  Sea  is  80  miles  in  width.  The 
established  order.  In  governing  boards  they  rivers  which  enter  the  firth  include  the  Dcveron, 
ofBciate,  not  by  virtue  ot  episcopal  authority,  but  Spey,   Findhorn,   Ness,   Beauly,   Oykel,   etc. 

by  election,  and  those  who  do  not  occupy  exeeu-  »»_i 1  11      ^  l  c     ^i_        r      -x 

live  positi™.  Mrvc,   ni.»n«hil(;    if  pa'torMes.  „  ^°^''-Ti         '      i    j    °      ''LI"?''' 

The  Kmvi™  Churi  in  Amma  i.  diviM  into  "^Th  ?'    ,1  "'■  'S^'  '°'^,,'"«  >»  *■"»- 

.  Nonhem  .nd  a   Sooth,™   Province,  oon.tl-  ffJ^SJ"!     .  J2      ,  t        ^S  "PJ""!*'.'"; 

toting,  with  the   Britilh   and   German   hranehe.  ?S '.S    Jh, "^          ^                      "  ^3      'S 

of  the  Church,  an  organit  unity  nnder  the  Gen-  ?»?,  '??«'•  ""'   ""'™  '■"  are  armed  w.th 

eral  Synod.     The  leiislative  authority  of  eaeh  knife-hke  or  else  molar  teeth,  and  the  lower 

Province  i.  the  Pitjvinclal  Synod  which  elect,  an  "^  "  moved  by  mUKle,  of  exttaordmaty  size 

Executive  Board  known  as  the  Provincial  Eld-  »?''  P°»f'-     ^'i"'  »"  carnivorou.  and  pu(tna- 

ers'    Conference    and    compo.ed    usually    of    a  ;"'°,\"'5'J'  '"''  '^'™,  ",'  *"".  »'5«'>  '=«*  " 

bithop     and     two    pre.byten    The     Northern  ler^Bth  of  five  or  six  feel,  may  be  dangeroui  to 

Prmrince  is  divided  into  District.,  each  organ-  '■"f"    "J,  «.hermen.     They   abound   m  tlie 

iaed  with  its  Synod  and  its  Executive  Board,  "opics,  lurking  m  the  crevices  of  rocks.  (»ral- 

The  communkant  membership  of  the  American  ™*'  ^"^  sirnilar  places,  and  most  of  them  are 

Church  in  loio  was  17,572  and  its  total  25,000.  coloted  m  striking  patterns,  as  fine  marblings  of 

The  enrolment  in  tlie  14  mission  provinces  of  ^'a«  ,on    lustrous   green,  or  varied  spottings. 

the  Church  was  08.599  and  its  grand  total  in  all  peveral  genera  and  more  than   too  species  are 

countries  was  138.903.  besides  yofloo  members  of  known    of  which  a  celebrated  type  is  the  mu- 

1^        •  "                ttena   (Murima  belUna)    of  the  Mediterranean 

Sea.  which   was   extensively  cultivated  by  tlie 

,    ... Romans,  in  the  classic  period,  for  the  sake  of  its 

o-  I  .    /  ,L    .y       LEvraiNC,  flegh.    Two  or  three  species  are  well-known  as 

Buhot  of  Ih,  Mormvm  Churrh.  fdod-fishes  on  both  coasts  of  tropical  America, 

Moravian    SeminJUT,    at   Bethlehem,    Pa.,  and   one   usually   called    "conger."   is  similarly 

founded  almost  at  the  lieginning  of  the  Mora-  utiliied  in  Southern  California. 

vian   settlement   of   Bethlehem    (1741),   it  is  the  Moraian      Francisco      friin  ses'kn     mn  rii 

second    oldest    girls'    boarding    school    in    the  .i„"ceS  AmSSS  ioldfer  Ind  nolidciaiv 

SfiSii'.'h^f-  'Si    ■    ,b      u         /^^  San  Jose.  Cosii  Rica.  15  Sept.  ■&».    He  irly 

^t^!^j^±^rs^  ss'S^ri^^sss-ss 

E£?fS^I£^l!Si  sii,ssii,='c^Si.?~.Jia 

HFiStlilHHEir  si,is!Ss^!ss*aoSs:^^£^"s 

occasion  during  ihe  French  and  Indian  War.  a  y         ,  (.         ,  Am„icl    Though  a  wise  iuler 

band  of  Indians  had  planned  to  attack  the  set-  ^-     administration    was   interrupted    by    several 

tiement.  and   at   sunset   a.   they  lay  vi.itmg  on  ,          ^       ^      ,          ,  ^.^      J„„j  ^    „ 

S   CmSd/    a?n''g'''/ow"frS%Eriy'  '?'f   "?!'   ""  "T^MlliiTf  hflloS 

SC-Skinn  ™?t'h  V"«  ''0I  th  1I?S  S'Si'-ofXIfat'es""!  SeS  C'ricf  °w"; 

S-  •,  S.™U  .r,™  ,1,    h  Id  ,  i  ; 'IJ  S,^  dissolved  and  Morasan  was  compelled  to  find 

Spirit  warning  tnem,  tney  rield  a  hurried  coun-        ^  _     ■_    n  _       r_    ,0...   u      1  _j.j    ■_   <- ^ 

rla"  ?aliaS'°H.!l"^sei;,S''a?rSlit.l°v  SSprSl^S  th'c-fc&ro'n  Ke' sSteSS 

ESl  f?r'co";ine„t"l"!Jop"   'aSIIK  after  def^tingCarillo  assumed  the  presidency 

Battle  of  Brandywine  the  place  was  crowded  Sn.Sed  and  fhoi 
With  wounded.     On  tne  slope  of  the  hill,  jus 
west  of  Monocacy  Creek,  are  the  grave.s  of  ove_ 

500   of    unknown    dead.      Many   of    the   distin-  Mordant,  in  dyeing,  a  substance  which  is 

guished   women   oi'   the   nation   have   graduated  capable  of  penetrating  the  fibres  of  the  substance 

at  this  institution.    A  preparatory  school,  music,  that  is  to  Im  colored,  or  of  forming  an  insoluble 

art,  and  science  departments  are  connected  with  deposit  upon  them,  and  which  also  forms  an 

tile  seminary.    The  average  attendance  is  about  insoluble  compound  with  the  dye  that  is  to  be 

100,  the  number  of  teachers  20.     (See  BeTin.E-  used.     Mordants  vary  greatly  in  character,  ac- 

HEU,  Pa.)     Consult  Longfellow's  poem,  *Hyinii  cording  to  the  nature  of  the  dye  and  of  the 

«f  the  Moravian  Nuns.*  fabric.     Thev   may  be   chusifie^  however,  as 
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•acid'  and  "basic^;  an  acid  mordant  being:  re- 
quired to  fix  a  basic  dye,  and  a  basic  mordant 
to  fix  an  acid  dye.  Tannic  acid  is  a  typical 
example  of  an  acid  mordant.  Cotton  may  be 
mordanted  with  this  substance  by  soaking  it  in 
a  solution  of  tannic  acid,  and  then  passing  the 
fabric  through  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  antimony, 
tin,  or  some  other  suitable  base,  by  which  the 
tannic  acid  is  fixed  upon  the  fibre  in  the  form 
of  an  insoluble  tannate,  with  which  the  dye 
subsequently  combines.  The  acetates  and  sul- 
phates of  aluminum  and  of  iron  may  be  cited  as 
examples  of  basic  mordants.  Wool  may  be 
mordanted,  for  example,  by  boiling  it_  in  a 
dilute  solution  of  such  a  salt  (usually  with  the 
addition  of  certain  olher  substances  such  as 
cream  of  tartar  or  oxahc  acid),  the  wool  caus- 
ing the  mordant  to  partially  dissociate,  so  that 
a  more  basic  compound  is  deposited  upon  and 
within  its  fibres,  while  a  more  acid  one  remains 
in  solution.  Wool,  when  treated  in  this  way, 
will  fix  dyes  (such  as  alizarin)  that  are  of  a 
phenolic  character.  The  precise  phenomena  that 
occur  in  mordanting  are  not  thoroughly  under- 
stood in  all  eases.       See  Dyeing. 

Mordecai.  mor'de-ki   Alfred,  American  en- 
gineer:  b.   Warrenton,   N.   C.j_3_Ja" 


became  2'd  lieutenant  of  engineers,  and  after 
work  as  instructor  at  West  Point  and  assistant 
engineer  was  appointed  captain  of  ordnance 
corps  30  May  1832.  He  was  assistant  to  the 
chief  of  ordnance  at  Washington  1838-42  and 
member  of  the  ordnance  board  1839-^  Brev- 
etted  major  (1848)  for  meritorious  conduct  in 
the  Mexican  War,  he  was  sent  to  the  Crimea 
(1855-67),  his  observations  on  military  organi- 
zation and  ordnance  being  published  by  order 
of  Congress  in  i860.  He  resigned  from  the 
service  in  1861,  settling  in  Philadelphia,  where, 
after  acting  as  assistant  engineer  of  the  Mexican 
&  Pacific  Railroad  (1863-6),  he  became  (1867- 
1887)  treasurer  and  secretary  of  canal  and  coal 
companies  controlled  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road. Among  his  works  are;  "Digest  on  Mili- 
tary Laws'  (1833);  'Reports  of  Expenments 
on  Gunpowder'  (1845-9);  'Artillery  for  the 
U.  S.  Land  Service,'  as  devised  and  arranged 
by  the  Ordnance  Board  with  Plates  (1849); 
'Ordnance  Manual  for  the  Use  of  Officers  of 
the  U.  S.  Army'  (1841  and  1850). 

Mordecai,  Alfred.  American  engineer,  son 
of  the  preceding :  b.  Philadelphia  30  June  1840. 
On  graduating  from  West  Point  (1859)  he  was 
brevetted  2d  lieutenant  of  topographical  en- 
gineers. After  service  on  the  field  (June- 
August  1861)  he  laught  at  West  Point_  for 
nearly  a  year,  and  then  was  promoted  until  he 
became  chief  of  ordnance,  Department  of  the 
South  (186.1-4).  From  May  to  September  1864 
he  was  chief  of  ordnance,  army  of  the  James, 
later  holding  similar  office  in  the  army  of  Ohio, 
army  of  the  Cumberland  and  military  division 
.of  the  Tennessee.  Brevetted  lieutenant-colonel 
for  services  in  the  war  (13  March  1865),  he 
was  instrucior  of  ordnance  and  gunnery  at 
West  Point  1865^,  and  a«ain  1874-SI.  He 
was  commander,  with  rank  of  colonel,  of  the 
Bcnicia  (Cal.  1  Arsenal  1899-1902;  pro.noted 
brigadier-general  and  retired  in  January   1904. 


Hordenite,  a  native  hydrotis  siiicatt 
aluminum,  potassium,  sodium  and  calcium, 
curring  in  small  monodinic  crystals,  or  in  small 
hemispherical  concretions  with  a  fibrous  ; 
ture.  It  is  white,  or  nearly  so,  with  a  vit 
lustre.  Mordenite  occurs  at  Morden,  N.  S,  and 
in  western  Wyoming. 

Mordvina,  mord'vinz,  a  race  of  people  in- 
habiting European  Russia,  and  belonging  to  tlie 
Bulgaric  or  Volgaic  group.  Their  cliief  sources 
of  livelihood  are  cattle-rearing,  hunting,  fishing, 
and  bee-keeping.  Since  the  time  of  the  Empress 
Anna  they  have  been  gradually  converted  to 
Oiristianity.     Their  numbers  are  estimated  at 


More,  mor,  Hannah,  English  moraUsl:  b. 
Supleton,  near  Bristol,  2  Feb.  174S;  <1-  Clif- 
ton, near  Bristol,  7  Sept.  1833.  She  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Seminary  in  Bristol  kept  by  her 
elder  sisters,  and  her  talents  early  made  her 
acquainted  with  Johnson  Burke,  Garrick,  and 
other  literary  men  of  the  period.  Her  first 
success  was  as  a  dramatic  writer,  'The  In- 
flexible Captive';  'Percy';  and  'The  Fatal 
Captive'  were  successfully  brought  out  through 
the  patronage  of  (jarrick  and  her  other  friends. 
After  the  production  of  the  last  in  1779.  she 
gave  up  play  writing  from  religious  motives, 
and  devoted  herself  to  writing  works  of  a 
moral  and  religious  tendency,  the  diffusion  of 
tracts,  and  other  philanthropic  labors.  In  this 
new  course  her  talents  commanded  an  extraor- 
dinary measure  of  success.  A  series  of  tracts 
called  the  'Cheap  Repository,'  commenced  at 
Bath  in  1795,  is  said  during  the  first  year  10 
have  had  a  circulation  between  1,000,000  and 
2,000,000  copies.  Her  'Strictures  on  the 
Modern  System  of  Female  Education'  ap- 
peared in  1799,  followed  by  'Hints  Towards 
Forming  the  Character  of  a  Young  Princess' 
(1805);  'Ccelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife'  (1809); 
"Practical  Piety'  (1811);  'Christian  Morals' 
(1812);  'Character  and  Writings  of  St  Paul' 
£1815) ;  'Moral  Sketches  of  the  Prevailing 
Opinions  and  Manners,  Foreign  and  Domestic, 
with  Reflections  on  Prayer,'  Consult:  Robert^ 
'Life  of  Hannah  More';  Thompson,  'Life  of 
Hannah  More'  (1838);  'Correspondence  of 
Hannah  More  with  Zachary  Macaulay'  (t86o)  ; 
C.  M.  Yonge,  'Hannah  More*  (1888);  Marion 
Harland,  'Literary  Hearthstones :  Hannah 
More'  (igoo)- 

More,  Nicholas,  English  colonist:  b.  Eng- 
land; d.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1689.  He  was  a 
physician  and  left  a  promising  career  in  Eng- 
land to  come  with  William  Penn  to  America  m 
1682.  He  was  from  the  first  prominent  in  the 
affairs  of  the  colony,  was  president  of  the  first 
assembly  in  1682,  and  in  that  year  presiding 
judge  of  the  courts  of  Philadelphia,  In  1683 
he  was  clerk  of  the  provincial  council  and  the 
next  >jar  was  speaker  of  the  assembly.  He 
was  appointed  first  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  province  in  1684,  and  in  this  posi- 
tion incurred  the  disapproval  of  the  colony  and 
was  impeached  for  having  wielded  "an  unlim- 
ited and  arbitrary  power,*  He  retained  the 
confidence  of  Penn,  however,  who  appointed 
him  in  i63b  one  of  the  five  commissioners  in 
control   of  the  government. 

More,  Paul  Elmer,  American  author:  b. 
St  Louis,  Mo,,  12  Dec.  1864-    He  was  gnAO' 
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ated  at  Washiagtoa  University  in  his  native  city  verse,  and  a  terse  and  simple  English.  He  is 
in  1887,  studied  later  at  Harvard  and  was  in-  regarded  as  among  the  noblest  characters  of 
structor  in  Sanskrit  there  for  a  year  and  sub-  history.  The  second  degree  of  heatificat'ion,  that 
sequently  at  Bryn  Mawr  for  two  years.  He  of  Blessed,  has  been  conferred  on  More  by  the 
has  published  'The  Great  Refusal' ;  'A  Cen-  Roman  Catholic  Church.  His  English  works 
tuty  of  Indian  Epigranis;  chiefly  from  the  were  published  coHecilvety,  in  1557,  and  his  Latin 
Sanskrit  of  Bhartrihari'  (1898);  'The  Judg-  in  1567.  Consult:  the  biographies  by  Roper 
ment  of  Socrates';  'Life  of  Benjamin  Frank-  (1626,  reprinted  1716):  Staplcton.  *TresThom,-e> 
lin*;  'Translation  of  the  Prometheus  Bound  of  (1588);  Mackintosh,  'Life'  (78.^0-44);  Bridgelt, 
.Eschyius';  etc.  'Life  of  Blessed  Thomas  More'  (1891);  Camp- 
More,  S«  Thomas.  English  statesman  and  ^L*VVT.''^'M..':'.''/';^'cr'*  ''^^'^-  ^"" 

author:  L  London  7  F*b.  1478;  d.  there  6  Jmy  """"^'  'Thomas  .More'  (1905). 
1535.     In  1492-4  he  studied  at  Canterbury  Col-  More'a.     See    PELOPONNESUS. 

lege,  now  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  in  1494  Moreau,  mo-ro,  Gustavo,  French  painter: 

was  a  student  m  Lmcolns   Inn.     At  ai  he  ob-  b.  Paris  1826;  d.  there  19  April   1S98.     He  bc- 

tained  a  scat   in   Parliament,  and  distinguished  gan  his  career  under  the  influence  of  Delacroix, 

himself  with   spirit   in  opposition  to  a  subsidy  but  on  going  to  Rome  he  chose  as  his  especial 

demanded  by  Henry  VII.     After  being  admit-  subjects  of  study  llie  fantastic  architectural  et- 

ted  to  the  bar  he  enjoyed  great   reputation   as  fects   of   Mantegna   and  the  dramatic   composi- 

.a  pleader.     In  1516  he  accompanied  the  com-  tion  and  sometimes  violent  poses  of  Luca  Sig- 

missioners  sent  to  renew  the  alliance  between  norelli.    His  works  show  the  characteristics  of 

HtDvy  VIII.  and    Charles,   then   atchduke   of  these  masters  and  are  eminently  original  both 

Austna,  and  showed  much  abdily.    In  1518  he  in   design    and    coloring,    though    little   known 


published     his   ^  celebrated     political     romance  until  the  latter  days  o£  his  life,  as  he  seldom 

•Utopia.'     Cardinal  Wolsey  pressed  him  to  re-  exhibited  until  he  was  past  forty,  or  offered  his 

ceive   a  ijension.   which   he  refused  as  mcon-  „orks  for  sale.    On  his  death  he  left  upward 

sistent   with    his    ofiiual    duties;    but   he    was  of  800  canvases  to  the  municipality  of  Paris  to 


mduced  to  accept  the  place  of  master  of  re-  form  the  Musfe  Moreau.  In  iSga  he  was  ap- 
quest3._  He  was  shortly  after  knighted,  and  pointed  professor  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arls 
taken  mto  the  privy-eouncil.  In  1520  he  was  and  held  the  position  till  his  death.  His  most 
appomted  treasurer  of  the  exchequer,  and  in  noUble  pictures  are  'Death  and  the  Young 
1523  at  the  mstance  of  Wolsey,  was  elected  Man*  (1865);  'Orpheus'  (1867)  in  the  Lux- 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  embourg;  'Prometheus'  (1869);  'Hesiod  and 
joined  with  Wolsey  in  a  mission  to  France  in  ,he  Muses'  and  'The  Apparition'  the  last  two 
1527  and  on  his  return  made  chancellor  of  the  Jn  tbe  Luxembourg  also. 
duchy  of  Lancaster.  In  1530  he  succeeded  „  -  „._  .  ,.  .,  ,,  r.  1. 
the  cardinal  as  lord  hlgh^haneellor,  which  of-  Moreau,  lean  Victor,  zh6ri  vek-tor,  French 
fice  he  filled  for  three  years  with  scrupulous  in-  general:  U  Mori  aw  Finistere  ii  Aug.  1763; 
tegrity.  Unable  to  acquiesce  in  the  king's  ^  La°^  Bohemia,  3  Sept  1813.  His  father 
wishes  respecting  his  divorce  from  Catharine  f."  ".,'""y'^.  ««1  ^^^  son  apparently  against 
of  Aragon,  he  obtained  permission  to  resign  ¥^  .*'"■  s^""!'"*  '='"'  ^^  held  a  post  in  the 
the  seals.  The  affront  rankled  in  the  mind  of  justiciary  at  Rennes.  But  at  the  beginning  of 
Henry,  and  was  further  inflamed  by  his  refusal  ^'^  Revolution  he  entered  politics,  formed  a 
to  attmd  the  coronation  of  Anne  Boleyn.  An  company  of  the  National  Guard  and  in  1791 
attempt  made  to  implicate  him  in  the  prac-  was  elected  heutenant-colonel  of  a  volunteer 
tices  of  Elizabeth  Barton  altogether  failed;  and  ^"al'on  which  joined  Dumounez  m  the  field, 
he  also  perfectly  cleared  himself  of  the  charge  He  rose  rapidly  replaced  P'chegru  m  179S  as 
of  induclVig  the  king  to  publish  the  book  against  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  North,  and  in 
Luther,  in  which  the  Pope's  authority  was  held  ^796  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the 
forth  — a  doctrine  now  found  inconsistent  with  Rhine  and  Mosel  e.  His  retreat  before  a  sape- 
the  intended  attack  on  the  Roman  See.  At  ""J  ^"'"'^  "/^^  Jourdms  defeM  at  Wurzburg, 
length  the  oath  of  supremacy  being  required  by  jnd  his  swift  movwnent  to  the  attack  agam 
act  of  Parliament  Sir  Thomas  More  was  cited  ''c^o"  ^he  truce  of  Leoben  proved  h.m  a  mas- 
beforc  the  council  to  take  it;  and  in  spite  of  "^'j"  strategist.  Momentanly  retired  for  fail- 
all  attempts  of  Cranmer  and  others  to  induce  "«  *?  P''^^'  Pichegrus  royalist  plot  he  was  re- 
hici  to  compliance,  he  persisted  in  a  refusal  to  '^"'"1,  '"  !?W;  served  under  Scherer  in  Italy 
act  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  his  con-  fl  '"-^ely  recouped  his  superior  officers 
science,  was  consequently  committed  to  the  ^°^^''^'  succeeded  Joubert  after  that  generals 
Tower;  and  was  indfcted  for  treason.  After  an  ^wth;  was  Bonaparte  s  confidam  in  the  wh j 
imprisonment  of  la  months,  he  was  brought  to  '^J'"'?^  ^T"f  ^"I'  v-^^l"  .  *  .°^""^.  ""^, 
trial,  and  despite  his  eloquent  defense  con-  the  Rhine;  defeated  the  Austrians  in  a  series  of 
demned  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  and  quar-  brilliant  engagements  culminating  in  Hohenlm- 
tcred.  The  king  altered  the  sentence  from  ^">-  a,""!  f""  ""*'  '''f  ^^^^'""^  f  the  royal- 
hanging  and  quartering  to  beheading,  and  this  'Ms  attempted  to  oust  Bonaparte.  He  was 
act  of  grace  More  received  with  his  usual  vein  i""^^  ^1%°^  P'^"'"^  T'"^^  Napoleon  and 
of  humor.  At  his  execution  he  deported  him-  J'*^  «''"■!  ^f°?  France  for  two  years  which 
self  with  a  great  degree  of  good  humor.  Tlie  •>«  ^^K^^"  ^''™^J1^.  aT  \a  "  h 
news  of  his  death  startled  Catholic  Europe,  recalled  to  Europe  I^  the  Alhes  served  against 
and  British  ambassadors  were  instructed  to  «-  F""^^  !«  ^813.  and  was  kdled  at  the  battle 
plain  that  all  was  done  by  due  legal  process.  °*  Dresden. 

More's  teaming  was  various  and  extensive;  his  Morecatnbe,  morTiSm,  England,  a  Lanca- 

wit    abundant,    and    his    elocution    ready    and  shire  seaside  resort  on  Morecambe  Bay,  4  miles 

agreeable.     He  wrote  elegant  Latin  prose  and  by  rail  northwest  of  I.ancaster.     Its  pnncipal 
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features  are  (he  promenade  pier,  observation 
tower,  winter  garden,  etc.,  and  the  fine  beach  of 
Morecambe  Bay,  this  inlet  of  the  Irish  Sea  being 
about  i;  miles  long  and  lo  miles  broad.  Pop. 
about  13,00a 

HoRcn'.    See  MoinE. 

HokL    See  Fi;kgi. 

Horeland,  William  HaU,  American  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  bishop :  b.  Charlestown,  S.  C, 
9  April  1861.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South  in  1881  and  was  assistant 
rector  at  Christ  Church,  Hartford,  Conn.,  in 
18S4-5.  In  1885-93  he  was  rector  at  the  Church 
of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Nashua,  N.  H„  and  in 
1893-g  rector  of  SL  Luke's,  San  Francisco.  He 
'vas  consecrated  bishop  of  Sacramento  in  1899. 
He  has  published:  'What  is  Christianity?' 
( 1867) ;  'The  Church  or  the  Churches ; 
Which?'   (1894);  etc. 

Horelia,  Mexico,  capital  of  the  slate  of 
Michoacan,  situated  on  the  line  of  the  National 
railway,  234  miles  west  from  the  city  of  Mexico, 
elevation  6,314  feet  above  the  sea.  distant  by 
straight  line  from  the  nearest  point  on  the 
Pacific  ocean  about  140  miles.  The  city  was 
founded  in  1541  and  known  as  Valldolid  until 
i8z8,  when  it  was  given  the  name  of  Morelia 
in  honor  of  Morelos  (q.v.)  the  patriot  and  sol- 
dier, who  was  a  native  of  the  city  and  who 
rendered  important  ser^'icc  in  the  cause  of  inde- 
[lendence.  TTic  most  notable  monument  in  the 
city  was  erected  to  his  memory  many  years  ago, 
and  another,  to  cost  $80,000,  is  soon  to  be  erected, 
Morelia  is  in  the  centre  of  a  productive  valley 
which  is  almost  stirroimded  by  mountains;  is  on 
the  border  of  an  important  sugar  producing 
section,  and  is  surrounded  by  climatic  conditions 
favorable  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  nearly 
all  grains,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Patzcnaro 
lake,  the  most  beautiful  body  of  water  in  the 
republic,  is  only  39  miles  to  the  south  westward. 
TTie  city  has  been  the  capital  of  the  state  since 
1821.  The  College  of  Saint  Nicholas,  which  is 
claimed  to  antedate  any  other  in  the  republic,  is 
the  leading  educational  institution.  It  was 
founded  in  Patzcuaro  three  centuries  ago  by 
the  first  archbishop  of  Michoacan,  and  was 
originally  devoted  wholly  to  professional  study. 
'Phe  General  Hospital,  a  noble  institution  of 
striking  architectural  beauty  and  large  capacity, 
is  also  the  home  of  the  School  of  Medicine.  A 
charity  hospital  for  women  is  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  the  archbishop  of  Michoacan. 
An  academy  for  young  girls  occupies  an  impos- 
ing building  formerly  used  as  a  nunnery.  There 
are  several  libraries,  the  principal  ones  being 
Ihc  State  Library,  which  contains  a  remarkable 
collection  of  rare  old  books  of  great  value,  and 
Ihe  libraries  of  the  Colleire  of  San  Nicolas,  the 
Collegio  Seminaria.  the  Military  School  of  Arts 
and  Industries,  and  the  Supreme  Court.  There 
are  several  other  smaller  ones.  The  aggregate 
number  of  volumes  in  these  libraries,  according 
to  the  government  reports,  is  over  70,000.  The 
great  Cathedral,  which  is  one  of  the  most  notable 
in  the  republic,  was  begun  in  1640  and  completed 
in  i?4i  and  is  a  very  imposing  edifice.  A  stone 
aqueduct  of  exceeding  beauty  supplies  water  for 
doniesttc  purposes     It  was  built  in  the  latter 


part  of  the  i8th  century  by  Archbishop  Antonio 
de  San  Miguel.  There  is  no  manufacturing  ex- 
cept in  a  small  way,  the  specialty  for  which  the 
city  is  noted  being  a  very  high  class  of  confec- 
tionery made  of  the  fruits  of  the  section.  Ex- 
tensive barracks  for  the  use  of  national  troops  — 
both  infantry  and  cavalry  —  have  recently  been 
buili  a  short  distance  southeast  of  the  city.  The 
financial  needs  of  the  community  are  supplied 
by  the  bank  of  Michoacan,  capital  $600,000. 
branches  of  the  National  Bank  and  the  Bank  of 
the  State  of  Mexico,  and  an  agency  of  the  Bank 
of  London  and  Mexico, 

Moreloa  y  Pavon,  Jose  Maria,  ho-si'  tna- 
re'a  mo-ra'los  e  pa-von',  Mexican  patriot :  b. 
near  Apatzingan,  Michoacan,  30  Sept.  1765;  d. 
near  City  of  Mexico  22  Dec.  1815.  He  worked 
for  many  years  as  a  muleteer ;  at  32  entered 
the  college  of  Valladolid ;  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  three  years  afterward;  and  from 
1801  to  1810  was  in  charge  of  the  parishes  of 
Caracuaro  and  Nucupeiaro.  In  1810  he  joined 
the  standard  of  rebellion  raised  by  Miguel  Hi- 
dalgo, who  had  been  rector  of  the  college  of 
Valladolid  during  Morelos'  student  days,  and 
after  Hidalgo's  death  kept  the  cause  alive  in 
the  North  by  his  own  vigorous  movements  in 
the  South.  Having  defeated  several  Spanish 
armies  he  advanced  upon  the  City  of  Mexico, 
defeated  Porlier  22  Jan.  iStS,  successfully  held 
Cuautla  for  62  days  against  the  famous  siege 
by  the  viceroy,  and  captured  Oaxaca  (October 
1812)  and  Acapulco  (August  1813).  He  was 
made  cap  tain -general  in  November  1813  by  the 
Congress  convened  at  Chilipancingo,  and  the 
declaration  of  Mexican  independence  soon  fol- 
lowed. He  attempted  to  capture  Valladolid, 
was  defeated  by  Iturbide,  was  captured,  and  wa< 
shot  from  the  rear  as  a  trailer  at  San  Cris- 
tobal Ecatepec.  He  was  an  able  general  and  ii 
a  popular  hero  in  Mexico,  where  one  state  and 
several  districts  bear  his  name. 

See  Mexico  — 

Horeno,  Afredo  Baqnorizo,  al-fra'dd  ba- 
kwo-re's6  mo-ra'no,  Ecuat'orian  diplomatist 
and  novelist :  b.  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  29  Sept 
iSsg.  He  was  graduated  in  law  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Quito  and  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  1884.  From  1897  to  1901  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Guayaquil, 
was  minister  of  foreign  relations  igoi-a,  was 
elected  vice  president  of  Ecuador  in  January 
1903,  and  is  now  minister  from  Ecuador  to  the 
United  States.  He  is  the  author  of  *Poetas> 
(1882);  and  the  novels  <Titania'  (1892);  <EI 
Senor  Pcneo'  (1892) ;  'Una  Sonata  en  Prosa* 
(1894);  'Evangelina'  (189s);  'Luz'  (1901). 

Moreton  (mor'ton)  Bay,  Australia,  on  the 
ca»t  coast  of  Queensland,  formed  inside  the 
islands  of  Moreton  and  Stradbroke,  is  40  miles 
long  by  17  broad;  its  south  half  is  dotted  with 
islands  and  sandbanks.  It  receives  the  six  con- 
siderable streams,  Nerang,  Pimpama,  Logan, 
Pine,  Caboolture,  and  Brisbane,  with  the  impor- 
tant city  of  Brisbane  at  its  outlet.  The  entrance 
at  the  north  end  is  practicable  at  all  times  for 
vessels  of  the  largest  size ;  the  entrance  between 
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He  look  Titan  is  his  modtl,  mit.ting  alio  „.„  „,j,  y;  ;„  ^  ^'^  ^  ,;  j.  J 
Pulrn  Vtechio  .nd  Ronajmo,  whose  .Ijles  be  Oct  1880.  J.me.  A.  G.riield.  EepuMiean  un- 
developed on  independent  hues  of  h.s  own.  He  jij„,  f„,  p„sideni,  denounced  the  letter  .s 
was  already  famous  as  an  artist  at  18.  and  a  foigcry,  but  Democrats  made  liberal  use  of 
reckoned  a  njaster  of  pictorial  expression  unit-  the  document  and  many  votes,  it  is  said,  were 
uiB  in  his  coloring  tenderness  and  freshness  of  lost  to  the  Republicans  through  the  publication 
flesh  tones  with  a  bnlliant  power  of  chiaroscuro,  of  the  letter. 

His   pictures   are   particularly  noted    for   their  », '.      -,.  ■     »  ^^  ^     .-     .   ,  . 

bnght  background,  from  which  his  figures  stand  k-,"-°W"«™!    0'°r"°™,  BatOala,    ,6-van'ne 

o»  with  life-like  clearueis.     His  numerous  re-  ^'"^*"  "r,'?"",*."" '.'•„"?''"!  ,?"">""■'■. 5' 

ligious  painting,  are  full  of  devotional  feeling,  f'''''^  '^'f-  'S^'  ''■    run'  "."i"?""    1'" 

Most  of  these  are  at  his  native  town  of  Brel-  '"  "'""S  ''!'  ''''i",?'  f;°;'"„^'°^\  '" 

cia      In   St    Clement's   fhurch   in   that   olace   is  ""^"^  '"   Venice  and  ultimately  to  Padua,  where 

the    Saints    Clement^  Domimck,   Flomn,   C«h-  ;„   the  same  institution,  whTch  he  continued  to 

anne    aDd  the  Magdalen.     He  pa.nted  an   <As-  ^            till  his  death.     He  was  the  first  to  show 

■umption'   in  the  Oiarch  of  San  Mazaro      H«  (h^  importance  of   anatomy  as  being  the   basis 

masterpiece  'The  Virgm  Appearing  to  a  Shep-  ^f  all   other  medical  studies,  and  is   regarded 

herd>   IS  m  the  church  at  Paitone,  province  of  gg   the   founder   of   pathological    anatomy      Hia 

Brescia.     There  are  some   fine  paintings  of  his  most   celebrated   works   are:    'Adversaria   Ana- 

in   the   galleries   at   Berlm   and    Frankfort,   and  tomica>    (1719),   afterward    enlarged    and   pub- 

mthe  Brera  at  Milan;  and  exarnples  are  to  be  lished   under   the   title   of    'Adversaria   Omnia' 

found  also   m   the  public  gal^nes  of  Vienna,  (6  vols..  1741);  and  particularly  his  'De  Sedi- 

St    Petersburg,    and    Pans.      The   portraits   by  bus  et   Causis   Morborum   per  Anatomen   Inda- 

thij   master   are    equally    excellent   in   concep-  gatis*   (1761 ;  6  vols.,  Leipsic,  1827),  which  has 

tion  and  power  of  coloring,  been    translated    into    various    European    lan- 

Korey.  m&'rl,  Samnel,  American  inventor:  RuaEcs. 
b.  Hebron,  Conn.,  33  Oct,  1762;  d.  Fairlee,  Vt.,  Mor'gan,  Daniel,  American  soldier:  b. 
17  April  1843.  He  early  evinced  a  talent  for  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.,  1736;  d.  Winchester, 
mechanics  and  engineering  and  at  the  time  of  Va.,  6  July  1802.  His  early  life  was  passed 
(he  opening  of  the  Connecticut  River  to  navi-  in  obscurity  and  in  1753  he  removed  to  Virginia 
gation  designed  and  built  the  locks  at  Bellows  where  in  1755  he  served  under  Braddock  as  a 
Falls,  On  his  large  estates  he  built  chutes  teamster.  He  was  afterward  engaged  in  In- 
with  which  to  bring  his  pine  logs  to  Uie  mills  dian  warfare  and  served  in  Pontiac's  war  and 
years  before  Napoleon's  accomplishment  of  the  in  Lord  Dunmore's  war.  In  1775  he  entered 
feat  in  the  Alps.  When  but  18  he  began  his  the  army  of  the  colonists  and  commanded  a 
experimmts  with  steam  and  in  1790  had  con-  company  of  riflemen  under  Washington.  He 
ceived  the  idea  of  propelling  boats  by  means  of  accompanied  Arnold  at  Quebec  in  1775  and 
an  improved  steam-engine.  In  1793  he  sue-  rendered  gallant  service  there  but  was  captured 
ceeded  in  building  a  boat  which  attained  a  by  the  British  and  not  exchanged  until  nearly 
speed  of  four  miles  an  hour  and  later  he  im-  a  year  afterward.  He  was  then  given  corn- 
proved  it  and  exhibited  it  in  New  York  with  mand  of  a  Virginia  regiment  with  the  rank  of 
a  speed  of  five  miles  an  hour.  Morey  was  often  colonel,  and  in  the  campaign  against  Burgoyne 
in  consultation  with  Professor  Silliman  of  Yale  took  a  prominent  part,  but  his  services  not  be- 
College  as  to  the  value  of  his  inventions  and  '"8  recognized  by  Congress  he  resigned.  In 
when  Chancellor  Robert  R.  Livingston  of-  1780  he  returned  to  the  service  as  brigadier- 
fered  him  $7,000  for  the  patent  allowing  him  Reneral  under  Gates  and  under  General  Greene 
to  run  the  boat  from  North  River  to  Amboy  who  succeeded  Gates.  Morgan  won  a  brilliant 
Morey  declined.  He  continued  his  experi-  victory  over  Tarleton,  which  was  recognized 
ments,  encouraged  by  an  offer  of  $100,000  for  oy  a  gold  medal  from  Confess.  His  subse- 
an  eight-hour  steamboat  which  Livingston  was  5."™'  movements  were  of  serious  annoyance  tQ 
said  to  have  made  and  several  patents  were  Cornwalhs,  but  in  1781  he  resigned  from  the 
issued  to  Morey  indicating  that  he  considered  ^^^  owing  to  ill  health.  In  1794  he  returned 
the  object  almost  within  his  reach.  In  1797  he  '"  !',  ^s  major-general  and  helped  to  crush  the 
exhibited  a  greatly  improved  boat  at  Philadel-  whiskey  insurrection  and  in  itos-^  was  a  mem- 
phia  and  became  famous  throughout  the  Mid-  %"  ■>',  ''^"^7f\,  Consult:  Graham,  JLife  of 
die  and  New  Engiand  States.  His  object  9\""?'  »^"^*'  ?'^°^^^^°^ ^^  Virginia  L^ne 
seemed  practically  achieved  and  arrangements  il^^^) '■ ,  ^'f^^^^'  ^^^  "*™  "^  Cowpens' 
were   made    for    the    operation    of  the    steam-  ^  ^°'   ^'™S)' 

boats  when  misfortune   overtook  the   capitalists  Horgmn,  Edwin  Dennison,  American  poli- 

who    were    to    promote    the    enterprise    and    it  tician:   b.   Washington,   Mass.,  8   Feb.    1811 ;   d, 

failed  of  operation.    Morey  is  believed  to  have  New  York  14  Feb.  1SI3.    He  was  educated  in 

been   the    real    inventor   of  the    steamboat    by  the  public  schools,  at  17  entered  the  store  of 

many  authorities;  as  Robert  Fulton  visited  him  his  uncle  in  Hartford.  Conn.,  and  three  years 

before  the  exhibition  of  his  own  invention,  later  was  made  a  partner  in  the  business.     ' 
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1836  he  lemoved  to  New  York  and  engaged  in  afterward  entered  political  life  and  was  elected 
the  ijrocery  business.  Elected  to  the  State  sen-  to  Congress  in  1806  and  in  1870. 
ate  m  1850  continued  in  that  office  until  1858  Morgan,  Sis  Henry  John,  Welsh  bucca- 
when  he  was  elected  governor  of  the  Sute  and  n^er,  lieutenant-governor  of  Jamaica :  b.  Uant- 
serv-ed  until  1862,  his  administration  during  hynny,  Glamorganshire,  about  1635;  d.  Jamaica 
those  trying  times  bemg  marked  by  great  sa-  1688.  While  a  boy  he  was  kidnapped  at  Bristol 
gacity  and  patriotism  and  New  Yorks  firm  and  sold  at  Barbados.  Just  when  he  joined 
attitude  durmg  the  war  may  be  traced  m  a  ^^  Jamaica  buccaneers  is  uncertain,  as  there 
large  measure  to  Governor  Morgan's  influence,  ^^re  several  Morgans  in  the  Marine  at  Ja- 
in 1862  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  ^aica  at  the  time,  but  he  may  have  commanded 
senate  but  in  1865  declined  the  secretaryship  of  his  own  ship  as  early  as  1663 ;  a  Captain  Mor- 
the  treasury  offered  him  by  President  Lincoln.  g^„  „i,o  sailed  from  Jamaica  in  that  year  tak- 
He  served  in  the  Senate  until  1869  and  though  i^g  part  in  the  sack  of  Vildemos,  '[■ruxiHo,  and 
still  takmg  an  active  interest  in  politics  held  Granada  (1665-6).  In  1666  Morgan  sailed  un- 
no  further  political  office  excepting  that  of  d^r  Mansfield  to  capture  Curacao  and  was 
chairman  of  the  Republican  committee  which  chosen  admiral  after  Mansfield's  death  at  tlie 
conducted  the  presidential  campaign  of  Gen-  j,anda  of  the  Spanish.  In  1668  he  captured 
cral  Grant  m  1872.  He  was  connected  with  Puerto  Principe  to  get  information  of  Spanish 
numerous  great  financial  enterprises  during  the  pjanj  for  an  attack  on  Jamaica ;  then  took  Por- 
last  years  of  his  life  and  was  a  generous  ben-  (^  Bgjip_  Panama,  after  a  sharp  siege  during 
efactor  of  various  colleges,  etc.  ^^hich    the    buccaneera    planted    scaling   ladders 

Morgan,     Sir    George    Osbonie,    English  ""der   the  coyer  of  captured  priests  and  nuns. 

politician:  b.  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  8  May  1S26;  sacked    the    city,   and   tortured   and   maltreated 

d.     1807.    He    was    graduated     at     Oxford    in  'ts    mhabitants;    and   in   the   end   of  the   sum- 

1848L     and     was     admitted      to      the     bar     in  raer  aga'n  ravaged  Cuba.     The  next  year,  1669, 

1853.     In    1868    he    became    a    member    of    the  saw   Morgan's   attack  on    Maracaibo   m   March, 

House   of   Commons   and   was   a   staunch    sup-  followed    by    fresh    outrages.       The    arrival    of 

porter  of  various  reform  movements,  particularly  three    Spanish    warships    did    not    check    Mor- 

those   concerning   the    English   land    laws,    reli-  Kans  success,  for  he  set  fire  to  one  ship,  cap- 

gion   and   education.     He   was   appoined   judge-  ["^^^    another,    and    forced    the    Spaniards    to 

advocate    in    Gladstone's    cabinet    in    1880    and  beach  and  bum  the  third ;  he  killed  almost  all 

in  1886  was,  under  secretary  for  the  Colonies,  his  prisoners,  recovered  15.000  pieces  of  eirfit 

He  was  made  a  baronet  in  i8(^  and  was  leader  "om  the  sunken  ship,  got  a  ransom  for  Uie 

of  the  Welsh  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  city  from  the  Spanish  forces  in  the  fort,  aiid 

until  his  death.  ^Y  ^  ^'ev^''  maneuver  made  his  escape.     Re- 
turning to  Jamaica  he  was  first  reproved  for 

Morgan,  George  Washbourne,  Amencao  exceeding  his  powers,  and  then  made  coin- 
organist;  b.  Gloucester,  England,  9  April  1822;  mander-in-chief  of  the  entire  naval  force  of 
d.  Tacoma,  Wash.,  10  July  1892.  When  he  Jamaica,  so  that  in  1671  with  a  stronger  force 
was  8  he  played  the  entire  service  at  St.  under  him  than  before  he  approached  the  dty  of 
Nicholas'  Church  in  Gloucester  and  at  12  be-  Panama,  which  he  captured  after  a  thrilling 
came  assistant  organist  at  the  cathedral  there,  battle,  in  which  the  'Spanish  cavalry  was  broken 
He  removed  in  1853  to  New  York,  where  by  riding  into  a  swamp,  and  further  execation 
he  was  organist  in  several  leading  churches,  was  done  by  a  herd  of  cattle  which  the  Span- 
and  gave  recitals  in  different  cities  of  the  United  iards  intended  should  break  the  English  ranks 
States  with  marked  success.  He  conducted  but  which  stampeded  the  Spanish.  This  at- 
an  annual  Lenten  service  in  Chickering  Hall,  tack  and  capture  of  Panama  was  some  time 
New  York  after  1880  and  was  the  author  of  later  than  the  signature  of  peace  between  Eng- 
an  Episcopal  service,  and  numerous  other  com-  land  and  Spain,  so  that  Morgan  was  ordered 
positions.  to  England   for  trial   in  i6;^2.     Nothing  seriouj* 

Morgan,   George   Washington,    American  came  of  this,  however,  possibly  bewuse  Morgaij 

soldier:   b.    Washington   County,    Pa.,   20    Sept.  f"^de  free   use  of   his  wealth   m   England,   and 

1820;    d.   Fortress    Monroe.   Va.,   a?   July    1893.  '"    November   1674  he   was   commissioned   lieu- 

He  left  college  in   1836  to  enlist  in  the   Texas  tenant-governor  of  Jamaica,  where  his  after  life 

army  and   fought   for  the  independence  of  that  *=?    uneventful   and   his   administration  appar- 

country  as  lieutenant  and  then  as  captain  when  ently    excellent.      He    can    hardly    be   callri   a 

he   resigned   and   in    1841    entered   West   Point  P'rate;    his    cruel,    brutal    methods   were   thwe 

In  1843  he  left  the  academy  to  study   law  and  o*.  his    enemies   and    England  s   enemies.      The 

established   a  law   practice   at   Mount   Vernon,  primary  source  for  Morgans  life  is  Exquemel- 

Ohio,  in  1845.    When  the  Mexican  War  broke  ""K-,    'Buccaneers    of    .Wrica>     (1648),    tlie 

out  he  became  colonel  and  served  under  Gen-  york  of  one  of  Morgan  s  followers.     Professor 

era!  Scott  with  distinction,  becoming  brigadier-  I  K.  Laushton  in  the  'Dictionary  of  National 

general.     He   returned   to  his  law  practice  and  Biography,'     Vol.    XXXIX.     (1894),    first    set 

in    1856   was   sent   as   United    States   consul    to  straight  the  chronology  of  Morgans  hfe    Popu- 

MarseiUes;    in    1858    he    went    from   there    to  lar  accounts  are  Hutcheson.  'Sir  Henry  Morgan' 

Portugal   as  minister   where  he   remained   until  <i89p)  !  Pyle^ 'Buccaneers  of  America'   (1891); 

1861.     He  entered   the  army  immediately  upon  Stockton,     'Buccaneers    and     Pirates    of     Our 

his   return  to  United   Stales   and   as   brigadier-  Coast'  (1898)  ;  and  Brady,  'Sir  Henry  Morgan,' 

general   was   given   a   command    under   General  ^  romance   (ig02). 

Buell.    In  1862  he  look  command  of  a  division  Morgan,  James  Appleton    American  law- 

of  the  Army  of  Ohio  and  later  was  with  Sher-  yer   and   author:   b.    Portland,   Maine,  2   Oct. 

man  at  Vicksburg.     He  was  compelled  to  re-  1850.     He    was  graduated    at   Racine  College, 

tign  in  1863  on  account  of  failing  health.    He  Wisconsin,  in  1867,  and  at  the  Columbia  Law 
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School  in  1869,  and  in  if^t  began  the  practice  pany,*   uniting  the  Carnegie  Steel  Works  and 

of   law    in    New    York   city,   becoming   profes-  other   large    concern  a    with   a   capitalization   of 

sionally   associated   with   railroad    interests.     In  $1,100,000,000,   and   dominating  the   steel   indus- 

1885    he    founded    the    Shakespeare    Society   of  try   of   the   United    States.    In   the   same   year 

New  York,  of  which  from  the  first  he  has  been  he  bought  up  a  large  English  shipping  line  with 

president.     lis   publication,   the    'Bankside   Edi-  tlie    evident   design   of   organizing   a   trust    for 

tion   of   Shakespeare'    (zo  vols.,    1888-92),   was  the   control   of   transatlantic   shipping;   but   has 

edited   by   him.     His   writings   include:    'Maca-  not  succeeded   in  completing  the  consolidation, 

ronic  Poetry'   (1870)  ;   'The  Law  of  Literature>  He  is  the  head  of  both  tlie  anthracite  and  the 

(1874);  'Legal   Maxims'    (1877);   'The  Shake-  soft    coal,  trusts,    and    has    several    times    been 

spearean   Myth'    (1880);    'Shakespeare   in   Fact  prominent   in  the  settlement  of  miners'   strikes, 

and    Criticism'     (1884)  ;    'Some    Shakespearean  In     1895    he    organized    the     syndicate    which 

Commentators'    (1885) ;    'Digest   Shakespeare-  floated  the  United  States  bond  issue  of  $62,000,- 

ana'    (1887);    "The  People  and  the  Railways*  000,  for  the  increase  of  the  gold  reserve;  and 

(1888);  and  'The  Society  and  the  Fad'   (1890).  in  1901  secured  American  subscriptions  of  $50,- 

Morgan,  John  Hunt,  Confederate  general:  000,000  to  the  British  war  loan.     Probab'y  no 

b.  Huntsville,  Ala.,  r  June  1826;  d.  New  Green-  other  American  capitalist  is  so  well  known  and 

yille,    Tenn.,   4    Sept.    1864.     His    boyhood    was  so   thoroughly   trusted  in  Europe  as   Mr.   Mor- 

spent  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  where  he  was  later  a  gan;   particularly   is  this  true  as   regards   Eng- 

manufacturer      of      haRijing,      Having      served  land,   and   a   large   majority   of   English   invest- 

tfirough  the  Mexican  War  as  lieutenant  of  cav-  ments  in  American  securities  are  made  through 

airy  he  was  eager  to   enlist   for  the   Civil  War  his    house;    everywhere   he    is    recognized,    not 

and  was  appointed  captain  of  volunteers.     Soon  merely  as   a  man  of   vast   wealth,   but   also   as 

discovering  that   he  could  best  serve  the   Con-  a  man  of  unusual   organizing  and   constructive 

federacy  by  adopting  guerrilla  methods  of  war-  ability.     He  has  given  largely  to  many  charities 

fare  he  began  the  series  of  raids  which  so  an-  and      institutions,      particularly      to      hospitals, 

noyed    the    Union    commander.     Moving    with  churches,  and  the  Trade  School  in  New  York, 

great  celerity,  and  accompanied  by  his  own  tele-  and  to  Han'ard  University.     He  is  an  enthusi- 

graph  operator,  he  kept  himself  acquainted  with  astic  yachtsman,  was  for  two  years  commodore 

the  jilans  of  the  enemy  while  he  tnisled  them  re-  of   the    New    York   Yacht   Club,   and  built   the 

garding  his  own  position.     As  the  result,  bridges  yacht  Columbia  which  defeated  Sir  Thomas  Lip- 

which  they  expected  to  cross  were  burned,  much-  ton's  Shamrock  in  the  international  yaclit  races. 
needed    supply   trains    were    captured   and    rail-  „  ,  >_       m_ .  .         ■  t 

road   tracks   were  destroyed.    In    1862  he  was         Morgan,    John    Tyler,    American    lawyer 

rewarded  by  appointment  as  major-general.     In  ^0  politician:  b.  Athens,  lenn.,  20  June  l8ai; 

1863    he    projected    an    extended    raid    through  tl.  Washington,  D.  C,  il  June  1907.      He  went 

Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  but  was  captured  to  Alabama  when   nine  years  old,  received   his 

and,  with  many  companions,  imprisoned  m  the  education  there,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1845, 

Ohio     Penitentiary.     Escaping,     he     again     at-  and  commenced  practice.      He  rapidly  gained  a 

tempted  a  raid,  but,  while  sleeping  at  a  farm  high  reputation  as  a  lawyer  and  speaker;  was 

house    near    Greenville,    Tenn.,    he     was    sur-  presidential  elector  in  i860,  voting  for  Brecken- 

rounded   by   National   troops   under   Gen.   Alvin  ridge;   and  in   1861   was  a  delegate  to  the  Ala- 

C.  Gillem,  and  upon   allempting  to  escape,  was  bama  convention  which   declared   for  secession. 

killed.    See  Morgan's  Raid  into  Indiana  anb  He  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  as  a  pri- 

Ohio.  vate  in  1861;  in  1862  raised  a  regiment  in  his 

Morgan,  John  Pierpont,  American  finan-  State,  of  which  he  was  made  colonel ;  and  in 
cier :  b.  Hartford,  Conn.,  17  April  1837.  He  1853  was  commissioned  brigadier- general  and 
is  the  son  of  J.  S.  Morgan  (q.v.).  He  was  commanded  a  division  under  General  Johnston. 
educated  at  the  English  H^h  School  in  Bos-  After  the  war  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  at  ■ 
ton,  and  at  the  University  of  Gbttingen,  Ger-  Selnia,  Ala.,  was  presidential  elector  on  the 
many.  He  began  his  business  career  in  the  Democratic  ticket  in  1876;  and  in  1877  was 
bu:king  house  of  Duncan,  Sherman  &  Co.,  New  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  He  was  five 
York  city;  in  i860  he  became  agent  and  at-  times  re-elected  in  1882,  1888,  1894,  1900.  <ind 
tomey  in  the  United  States 'for  George  Pea-  1907;  ■"  1990  there  was  no  opposing  candidate 
body  &  Co.  of  London ;  in  1864  junior  mem-  and  he  received  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Ala- 
ber  of  the  banking  firm  of  Dabney,  Morgan  &  bama  senate  and  house.  He  was  long  rec*^- 
Co.,  and  later  member  of  the  firm  of  Drcxel,  nized  as  one  of  the  ablest  leaders  of  the 
Morgan  &  Co.,  of  which  his  father  was  also  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  was  a  member  of 
a  partner.  By  the  death  of  the  older  members  the  Senate  committee  on  foreign  relations, 
of  the  firm  he  became  the  head  of  the  latter  and  for  some  years  its  chairman;  in  his 
bouse,  and  the  firm  name  was  changed  to  J.  P.  last  term  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
Morgan  &  Co.  He  also  controls  the  firm  of  on  interoceamc  canals;  and  favored  the  Nica- 
J.  S.  Morgan  &  Co.  of  London,  and  has  a  ragua  canal  route  instead  of  the  Panama,  so  that 
partnership  interest  in  Drexel  &  Co.  of  Phila-  November  190J  he  was  removed  from  that  post. 
delphia.  For  many  years  his  chief  interest  lay  He  was  an  earnest  and  able  advocate  of  recog- 
■n  railroad  negotiations  and  combinations,  and  nition  of  Cuban  independence  and  won  popu- 
he  has  gradually  gained  control  of  the  New  larity  in  all  parts  of  the  country  by  his  elo- 
York  Central  system,  the  New  York,  New  quent  speeches  in  behalf  of  Cuba.  ^  In  1892  he 
Haven  and  Hartford,  the  Reading,  the  Erie,  the  was  appointed  by  President  Harrison  one  of 
Lehigh  Valley,  the  Southern,  the  Northern  Pa-  the  board  of  arbitration  on  the  Bering  Sea 
ciiic,  the  Big  Four,  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Fisheries ;  and  in  1898  was  one  of  the  corn- 
Ohio.  Shortly  after  this  great  railroad  con-  mission  appointed  by  President  McKinley  to 
■olidation  was  completed  (1901),  he  succeeded  prepare  a  system  of  laws  and  organize  tbc 
in   organizing  the  "United   States   Steel   Com-  government  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands.^ 
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Morgan,  Jnniui  Spencer,  American  finan-  Irish  Girl,*  a  novel  which  became  immediately 
cicr:  b.  West  Springfield  (now  HolyokeJ,  popular,  and  secured  for  her  a  high  position 
Mass.,  14  April  1813;  d.  Monte  Carlo,  Monaco,  in  fashionable  and  literary  life.  She  nad  by 
8  April  1890.  He  entered  a  dry-goods  store  this  time  removed  from  Dublin  to  London,  and 
when  a  boy  and  remained  there  until  he  came  in  1812  was  married  to  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  an 
of  age  when  he  was  engaged  for  18  months  in  eminent  physician.  Among  other  writings  by 
banking  in  New  York.  He  returned  to  the  Lady  Morgan  are  the  novels  'O'Donnell,' ; 
dry-goods  business  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  'Florence  Macarthy,';  and  'The  O'Briens  and 
he  was  junior  partner  in  a  leading  firm  and  The  O'Flaherlys' ;  the  'Life  and  Times  of 
rapidly  advanced  until  he  formed  a  partner-  Saivator  Rosa'  ;  'Woman  and  her  Master' ; 
ship  under  the  name  of  J.  M.  Bcebe.  Morgan  &  and  'Passages  from  my  Autobiography.'  Con- 
Co.,  which  became  one  of  the  largest  dry-goods  suit  Fitipatrick,  'Lady  Morgan'  (i860), 
establishments  in  the  United  States.  In  1854  he  Morgan,  Thomas  J.,  American  lawyer  and 
was  a  member  of  the  banking  house  of  George  Socialist  leader ;  b.  Birmingham,  England,  27 
Peabody  &  Co.,  in  London,  which  subsequently  Oct.  1847.  He  worked  at  the  machinist's  trade 
became  J.  S.  Morgan  and  Co.,  and  was  for  37  years,  and  has  been  active  in  the  labor 
ranked  among  the  world's  greatest  bankmg  movement  since  1875;  in  1895  he  was  gradu- 
houses.  He  was  a  generous  benefactor  of  va-  ated  from  the  Chicago  Law  College,  and  has 
nous  public  and  private  institutions,  among  them  since  practised  law.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
being  Trimly  College.  Hartford,  and  the  Hart-  mittee  appointed  to  secure  the  location  of  the 
ford  Orphan  Asylum.  He  established  a  public  World's  Fair  at  Chicago;  and  also  represented 
library  in  Hartford,  and  made  valuable  dona-  ,he  labor  organizations  before  a  Congressional 
nons  to  the  MelropoiiUn  Museum  of  Art,  Yale  committee  requesting  that  the  Fair  be  open  on 
College,  etc.  ■  Sunday,  He  was  for  several  years  a  mem- 
Morgan,  Lewis  Henry,  .A^merican  archa;-  ber  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party,  and  in  1891 
ologist  and  anthropologist:  b.  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  21  that  party's  nominee  lor  mayor  of  Chicago.  At 
Nov.  1818;  d.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  vj  Dec.  1881.  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Social  Dein- 
He  was  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1840;  ocratic  Party  (later  re-organized  as  the  Social' 
practised  law  at  Rochester  in  1844-64;  and  ist  Party)  he  was  active  in  the  work  of  organ- 
served  in  the  State  assembly  (1861)  and  sen-  ization,  and  has  since  been  a  prominent  member 
ate  (1868-9).  His  earliest  work,  'The  League  of  the  party,  being  secretary  of  their  na- 
of  the  Iroquois'  (1851),  was  the  first  scientific  tional  campaign  committee  in  igoc^  candidate 
account  of  ihe  organization  and  government  of  for  State's  attorney  in  Cook  County,  III.,  in 
an  Indian  tribe ;  but  even  more  valuable  are  igoo,  dele^te  to  the  national  convention  at 
his  'Systems  of  Consanguinity  and  Affinity  of  Indianapolis  in  1901,  and  candidate  for  city  at- 
the  Human  Family'  (1860),  and  his  treatise  on  torney  in  Chicago  in  1903.  He  was  also  one 
'Ancient  Society'  (1877),  each  based  on  the  of  a  committee  of  loo  selected  by  the  Civic 
same  material,  the  farmer  being  a  collection  of  Federation  to  recommend  reforms  in  Chicago 
facts,  the  latter  a  philosophical  treatise.  He  public  schools ;  and  presented  the  Socialists' 
also  published  'The  American  Beaver'  (1868),  view  of  the  trust  before  the  Trust  Conference 
and    'Houses    and    House-life    of    the    Ameri-  held  at  Chicago. 

can  Aborigines'  (1881),  In  1875  ^^  *=>*  elected  Morgan,  WUliMn,  American  Freemason, 
to  the  National  Academy  of  Scienceii,  and  1879  whose  death  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the- 
was  president  of  the  American  Association  for  formation  of  the  Anti-Masonic  party:  b.  Cul- 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  peper  County  Va.,  about  1775;  <L  possibly  near 
Morgan,  Matthew  Somcrville,  American  Niagara  in  i8a6.  He  fought  in  the  defense  of 
artist:  b.  London  27  April  1839;  d.  New  York  New  Orleans  in  1815;  removed  to  York,  Can- 
3  June  1890.  He  studied  scene  painting,  but  ada,  in  1S31,  where  he  became  a  brewer,  and 
soon  abandoned  it  to  become  correspondent  and  whence  soon  after  he  moved  to  Batavia,  N.  Y.; 
illustrator  for  the  London  'News,'  afterward  and  in  August  1826  disappeared  soon  after  a 
studying  in  Paris,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  in  rumor  had  been  spread  that  he  was  to  reveal 
1858  penetrated  the  interior  of  Africa  on  a  the  secrets  of  the  Masonic  Order.  He  was 
sketching  tour.  Returning  to  London  he  be-  supposed  to  have  been  abducted  by  fellow  Ma- 
came  jomt  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  'Toma-  sons  and  drowned  in  Lake  Ontario,  but  hia 
hawk*  and  his  cartoons  which  audaciously  at-  death  was  never  proved.  A  corpse  found  near 
tacked  the  aristocracy  and  royalty  brought  him  the  mouth  of  Niagara  River  was  stated  to  be 
into  disfavor.  He  assisted  in  the  establish-  his;  much  political  capital  was  made  of  tins 
ment  of  the  London  "Fun'  and  in  1870  re-  "proof*;  and  Thurlow  Weed,  a  leader  in  the 
moved  to  United  States  where  he  was  engaged  snti-Masonic  movement  (see  Anti-Masons), 
with  Frank  Leslie.  He  managed  several  thea-  cynically  said  that  it  was  'a  good  enough  Mor- 
tres  in  New  York,  managed  the  Strobridge  Lith-  gan  till  after  election, <>  a  remark  that  has  be- 
ograph  Company  of  Cincinnati  in  187S-8S  and  come  proverbial  of  campaign  deceit  Morgan's 
founded  in  that  city  the  Malt  Morgan  Pottery  book  'Illustrations  of  Freemasonry,  by  One  of 
Company  and  the  Art  Students'  League.  the  Fraternity  Who  Has  Devoted  Thirty  Years 
Morgan.  Sydney  Owenaon,  Lady,  Irish  »?  f^e  Subject*  {1826)  roused  much  less  ex- 
novelist;  b.  Dublin,  Ireland,  about  1780;  d.  cjtement  than  the  story  of  his  d«th  Consult: 
London,  14  April  1859.  Her  father  was  an  Greene,  'The  Broken  Seal'  (1870);  Morns. 
actor  oA  the  Dublin  stage,  of  the  name  of  Mac  ^}^°^ ,"}  *?  M"""^"  Affair'  (1852) ;  O- 
Owen,  afterward  changed  to  Owenson.  Her  ^«'"y;  'Amencan  Political  Antt-Masonry' 
first    literary    effort    was    a    volume    of   poems  ('•'^O'' 

(1801),  followed  by  a  collection  of  Irish  songs,         Morgan,  Fort.     See  Fort  Mobcam. 
and  two  novels,  'St.  Clair,'  and  the  'Novice  of         Morgan  City,  La.,  city,  port  of  entn^i  in 

St  Dominick.*     In   1806  appeared   her   'Wild  Saint     Mary's     Parish;     on    the    Atchaolaya 
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MORGANATIC  MARRIAGE  —  MORGAN'S  RAID 

3t.ytM,  and  on  the  Soudieni  Pacific  Railroad;  point    Moore  replied  that  the  Fourth  of  July 

about  70  miles  west  by  south  of  New  Orleans,  was  not  a  good  day  to  surrender,  and  was  ui> 

and  30  miles   from  the   Gulf   of   Mexico.     The  stanlly    attacked    with    artillery    and    musketrr. 

|dace   was   formerly   known   as   Brashear   City.  After   a   hard   fight   of   three   hours,    in    which 

TTm  Atchafalaya  Bayou  is  navigable  for  steam-  Moore  had  6  killed  and  23   wounded,   Morgan 

era  of  light  draught  and  as  it  connects   Grand  was   repulsed,  with  a  loss  of  36  killed   and  46 

Lake   and  the  Gulf,  Morgan   City   has   steamer  wounded,  and  drew  off,  crossing  the  river  below 

connections  inland   for  gome  distance  and  with  the   bridge.     On  the   5th   he   defeated  and   cap- 

the  principal   Gulf   ports.     Considerable   sugar-  tured     the     small     garrison     of     Lebanon     and 

cane  is  cultivated  in  the  country  around  Mor-  marched  by  Bardstown  to  Brandenburg,  on  the 

gan    City.      The    chief    industrial    interests    are  Ohio,  where  he  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the 

connect«l    with    the    cultivation    of    sugarcane,  8th,  and  seizing  two  steamboats  began  crossing 

rice,    and    with     market    gardening,    fish,    and  his  command.     His   passage  was  disputed  by  a 

oysters.      It   has   Oneonta    Park   in    which    are  gunboat   and   by   militia    with   a    field-piece    on 

botanical  gardens  and  a  fine  zoological  collec-  the  Indiana  shore,  but  by  the  morning  o£  the 

^tioiL     On  23  June  1863  a  Confederate  force  of  9th  his  whole  command  was  in  Indiana.     Twen- 

3flOO   soldiers    under   Richard    Taylor   captured  ty-four    hours    later    Gen.    Hobson,    with    2,500 

the  Federal   garrison   of  about    1,000  soldiers,  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry  and   four  guns. 

The   Confederates   secured  property   to   amount  crossed   the   river   in   pursuit,   and   for    17   days 

to  $2,000,000;  but  they  soon  ahandoned  the  city,  hung  upon  Morgan's  heels.     Indiana  and  Ohio 

and   the   Federals  again   took  possession.     Pop.  were   aroused   and   turned   out   their   militia   by 

U!*9o)  2,291;   (1900)  2,332;   (igio)  547;.  thousands.     After    crossing    the    Ohio    Morgan 

-_  ..    -, :  .    .  rode    north    through    Corydon,    where    he    was' 

MorgaMtic  Marmge.  a  marriage  between  „,i,,^j  ^y  militia,  who  were  siwn  overpowered, 
a  ponce  or  noble  and  a  woman  of  inferior  rank  jje  ihen  pushed  on  to  Salem,  where  he  captured 
)D  cases  where  a  perfect  marriage  .s  nM  legal  ^^^^ly  400  militia,  then  through  Lexington  and 
except  with  a  woman  of  equal  rank.  The  dis-  pa^i^  ^^  Vemon,  near  which  place  on  the  even- 
tractive  feature  of  the  morganatic  marriage  is  j^g  ^f  (he  nth  he  encountered  a  stiff  resistance 
that  the  wife  does  not  acquire  the  rank  of  the  from  about  1,200  militia  under  Col-  Love.  Un- 
husband,  and  the  children  do  not  inherit  it.  A  ^„  cover  of  darkness  he  withdrew  from  Love's 
morganatic  marriage  and  a  regular  marriage  f^nt,  and  pressing  on  through  Dupont  and 
cannot  exist  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  Sumansville,  crossed  the  Indiana  line  on  the 
Church  regards  the  morganatic  marriage  as  a  jjth  to  Harrison.  Ohio,  and  concentrated  his 
perfect  one.  The  custom  originated  in  ancient  command  preparatory  to  making  his  way  across 
German  law,  and  is  most  common  among  the  (he  Ohio  into  Kentucky,  detaching  parties  to 
pnncely  families  of  Germany.  In  some  states  bum  bridges  and  confuse  the  pursuit,  and  im- 
the  wife  and  children  have  no  ripht  of  sue-  pressing  fresh  horses.  Under  cover  of  a  feint 
cession  to  the  rank  and  estate  of  the  bus-  on  Hamilton  he  marched  by  ni^t  a  few  miies 
band,  the  ehddren  taking  the  rank  of  the  north  of  Cincinnati,  moving  directly  east,  closely 
mother.  pursued  next  day  by  Hobson,  who  was  march- 

Mor'gaB&eld,    Ky.,    city,    coimty-seat    of  mg  40  miles  a  daj',  and  threatened  from  all  di- 

Union    County ;    on    the    Illinois    Central    Bail-  rections  by  the  militia.    Turning  toward  Berlin, 

road;  ahout  30  miles   southwest  of  Evanaville,  where  the  government   had  a  large  number  of 

lad.     It  is   in  an  agricultural  region,  in  which  animals,  he  was  confronted  by  a  small  body  or 

tobacco  is  an  important  product.     The  principal  militia,   under  Col.   Runkle,  lost  much  precious 

industrial  establishments  are  tobacco  factories,  V"*  '"  tni'ea'ening  an  attack,  drew  off,  closely 

flour  mills,  carriage  factories,  brick  yards,  and  followed  by  Runkle,  and  after  dark  of  the  i8th 

lumber  mills.    It  is  the  seat  of  Saint  Vincent's  reached  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  a  short  distance 

Academy  (R.  C).    The  city  owns  and  operates  above  Pomeroy,  near  Buffington  Bar  and  Blen- 

the    waterworks.    Pop.    (1890)     1,094;    (iQw)  nerhasset s  Island,  where  from  the  first  he  had 

2Xm6-  fiQiol  2.000.  planned  to  escape.    His  pursuers  were  closing  m 

2Atti,   (1910)  2^00.  ^jj    jjjj^    jj.^j^    ^^^    direction.     On    the    we« 

Morgan's  Raid  into  Indiana  and  Ohio.    In  Hobson  was  han^ng  on  his  rear;  Gen.  Judah, 

the  middle  of  June  1863  Gen.  Bragg  ordered  who  had  been  withdrawn  from  Kentucky,  had 

Gen.    John    H.    Morgan,    with    2,000    picked  landed    his    division  at    Portsmouth,   and   was 

mounted  infantry  and  four  guns,  to  move  from  marching    up    from    the    southwest;    regiments 

Tennessee  into  Kentucky,  break  up  the  railroad  were  coming  down  the  river  from  Parkersburg; 

upon  which  Gen.  Rosecrans  depended  for  sup-  and  gunboats  patroled  the  river  and  watched 

plies,    capture     Louisville,    destroy     the    public  the   fords.     Early   in   the   morning   of  the    19th 

works,  and   return  to  Tennessee  as   quickly  as  Morgan  endeavored  to  cross  the  river,  but  was 

possible.     Morgan     determined     to    exceed    his  speedily  checked.     He  was  attacked  in  rear  by 

orders  and  make  a  raid  north  of  the  Ohio.    On  the  head  of  Hobson's  column,  Judah's  cavalry 

2  July,  with  2,460  men  and  four  guns,  he  set  out  struck  him  in  flank,  and  two  gunboats  opened 

from   Burkesville,   crossed   the   Kentucky   River  upon  his  front.    A  severe  engagement  cost  him 

in   the   face   of  Union   troops   guarding  it,   and  about   120  killed  and  wounded,  and  more  than 

inarched  northward,  followed  by  all  the  Union  700  of  his  officers  and  men  surrendered,  Mor- 

detachments  within  immediate  call.     He  passed  gan  with  the  remainder  escaping  up  the   river, 

through   Columbia,  after  a  sharp  skirmish  with  where   he   attempted   to   cross   to    Belleville   I^ 

about   300   of   WoHord's   Kentucky   cavalry,    in  swimming  his  horses.    Three  hundred  men,  un- 

whieh  he  lost  about  40  in  killed  and  wounded,  der  Col.  Johnson,  had  crossed  when  a  gunboat 

and  on  the  4th  reached  Green  River  at  Tebh's  stopped  the  remainder  of  the  column,   Morgan 

Bend,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  Col.  O.  himself  returning  to  the  Ohio  shore  and  with 

H.  Moore,  who,  with  about  300  men  of  the  2Slh  about  800  men  retreating  inland.     He  had   lost 

Midtigan,   was    guarding   the    bridge    at    that  all    his    artillery   and    trains.    He   pressed   on 
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HORGANTOWN  — UORI  ARINORI 

northeast    through    Athens    and    Washington,  Uoryartcn,  mor-g&r'ten,  Switzerland,  *  hill 

marching  J5  miles  a  day,  burning  bridges  behind  two     miles     west     of     Kothenthurm,     on     the 

hini,  with  Gen.   Shackelford  and  soo  men  dose  margin   of   the   lake   o£   Egeri,   on   the  confines 

upon   his   rear   and   skirmishing   with   it.     Near  of  the  canton  of  Zug,  memorable  as  the  scene 

Salineviile   on    the   26lh    Shackelford's    advance  of  the  battle  of  15  Nov.  1315,  in  which  a  small 

captured  250  men,  and  later  in  the  day  he  was  body  of  Swiss  mountaineers  from  Schwytz,  Uri, 

intercepted  near  New  Lisbon  and  Beaver  Creek,  and   Unterwalden,   ill   armed  and   undisciplined, 

and  surrendered  with  364  olBcers  and  mea    The  totally  vanquished  an  Austrian  army  of  20^000 

Union   loss   in   the  campaign  July   2-26  was   19  under  the  archduke  Leopold,  sent  by  Frederick 

killed,   47    wounded,    and   8   missing.     Consult :  the  Fair  to  avenge  the  seizure  of  the  Abbey  of 

'Olhcial  Records,  Vol.  XXIII. ;  Duke,  'History  Einsiedeln    the    previous    year.      This    was    the 

of   hlorgan's    Caval:^* ;    Senour,    'Morgan   and  first  victory  achieved  by  the  Swiss  in  their  strug- 

His  Captors*;  The  Century  Company's  'Battles  gle  for   freedom.     A  chapel   stands  at   the   foot 

and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,'  Vols.  III.  and  IV,  of  the  hill,   in   which   service  is  performed  an- 

E.  A.  Cabmak.  nually  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle. 

Mor'gantown,  N.  C,  town,  county-seat  of  Morghen,  RalFaeUo,  raf-ra-cl'lo  mor'gen,  ' 
Burke  County;  on  the  Southern  Railroad;  Italian  engraver:  b.  Florence  19  June  i?58;  d. 
about  80  miles  west  of  Salisbury.  In  the  vi-  there  8  April  1833.  He  received  his  earljr  in- 
cinity  are  gold  deposits.  It  has  lumber  and  struction  in  his  art  from  his  father  Fiiippo 
cotton  mills,  flour  mills,  machine-shops,  and  and  his  uncle  Giovanni  Elia,  and  was  after- 
tanneries.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  North  Caro-  ward  placed  as  a  pupil  under  the  celebrated 
jina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  of  Volpato,  whom  he  assisted  in  engraving  the 
the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  It  is  a  pictures  of  Raphael  in  the  Vatican.  The  print 
favorite  health  resort  for_people  threatened  which  represents  the  miracle  of  Bolsena  is  in- 
with  pulmonary  diseases.  Pop.  (1890)  1,557;  scribed  with  his  name.  He  settled  in  Florence 
(igoo)  1,938;  (igio)  2,712.  about  1793  as  professor  of  copper-plate  engrav- 

Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  city,  county-seat  of  '"S   ""   the   acadeitiy   of  art.     Here   the   grand- 

Monongalia      County;      on     the     Monongahela  duke    employed    him    to    engrave    Leonardo   da 

River,  and  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  Mor-  Vincis   <Ust  Supper,'   whidi  is  painted  on  the 

gantown  &  Kingwood  R.R.'s;  100  miles  south  wail  of   the  refectory   in  the   Dominican  con- 

of    Pittsburg,  near   the   northern   boundary  of  vent  at  Milan.     This  picture  is  faded  and  ef- 

thc  State,  eight  miles  south  of  Mason  &  Dixon's  faced,  and  the  drawuig  which  was  made  from 

line;  lat  39    38'  N.;   Ion.  2°  39'  W.  of  Wash-  't   for   Morgjien    was   by   no  means   worthy  of 

ington.  the  original;  so  that,  though   the  engraver  ha» 

The   first   settlement   was   made   in    1766   by  8'^="   '<■  *^^  world  an  admirable  print,  he  has 

Nicholas   Decker;  soon   followed  by  the  Mor-  failed    m    giving  a    correct   idea   of  the  work 

gan   family,   from   whom  it   takes   its  name.     It  °i  Leonardo.  In  1803  he  was  chosen  an  associate 

was   incorporated    in    1838   and   chartered   as   a  °i  the   French   Institute;   and   in   1812  was  in- 

city   in    igol.     It   is   in   a   region   noted   for   its  "'ted  to   Pans   by   Napoleon,   who  treated   him 

extensive    coal    fields,    and    good    water-power,  "'th  flattering  kindness.     Among  the  most  re- 

whieh  is  used  for  manufacturing.     In  the  viein-  markable    of    the    other    numerous    works    of 

ity  are   large   forests,  oil  fields,   glass-sand   dfr-  Morghen  may  be  noticed  the   'Transfiguration* 

posits,     and     limestone.     The     chief     industrial  ^om   Raphael;   a   'Magdalen*   from  Murillo;  a 

establishments    arc,    factories     (1903),    window  'Head  of  the  Savior*  from  Da  Vinci;  the  'Car 

glass,  which  employ  500  persons;  tumbler  glass,  °'    Aurora'     from    Guido;    the    'Hours*    from 

700  employees;   wire  glass,  200;   pressed  prism  Poussin;   the    'Prize   of   Diana*    from   Domeni- 

glass,     100;     a     mirror     factory,     75;     foundry  chino;  the   'Monument  of  Clement  XIIL'   from 

works,     ao;     publishing    company,     30;     utility  Canova;   'Theseus   vanquishing  the   Minotaur'; 

works    100;   brick  works,   40;   and   other  small  portraits    of    Dante,    Petrarch,    Anosto,    Tasso, 

manufactories.     There    is   considerable   trade   in  etc. 

coal,  coke.  oil.  live-stock,  manufactured  articles,  Morgiant  mor-gf-a'na,  a  female  slave  fig- 

and  agnci^tural  products     The  five  ^nks  have  ^,-       ;„  s^K  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves,'  a 

a    combined    capital   of  $510,000    and    de^sits  3(0^^   „,  tj,e    'Arabian    Nights   Entertainment' 


amounting  to  $1,500,000.     It  is  the  seat  of  thi 
State     University,    which     in     1903    had 
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students,  and  of  the  Military  and  Agricultural  Morgue,  morg,  a  i)lace  or  building  in  large 
Colleges  in  connection  with  the  State  Uni-  cities  where  the  bodies  of  unknown  persons 
versity.  There  are  good  public  schools,  secon-  who  have  perished  by  accident,  murder,  or 
dary  and  elementary,  1,100  pupils  in  attendance,  suicide  are  exposed,  that  they  may  he  recog- 
There  are  a  number  of  good  church  btiildings,  nized  by  their  friends.  If  not  claimed  after 
the  finest  is  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  a  stone  remaining  three  days  they  are  buried, 
building  which  cost  $100,000  „  ri  Arinori,  mfl're  a-re-no're,  Japanese 
The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  re-  statesman:  b.  Saisuma  1848;  d.  11  Feb  1889. 
corder,  council  of  "members  (the  mayor  and  He  was  educated  in  England;  as  chared  d'af- 
roccrdcr  are  '"eluded  in  the  council),  elected  f^i,^^  ,„  Washington  arranged  the  postal  coo- 
by  the  P<^ople  of  the  four  wards.  The  popula-  ^^^-.^^  between  Japan  and  the  United  States: 
tion  includes  the  following  nationalities:  Amer-  ^^^^^.^  ^^  plenipotentiary  in  Peking  and  in  Lnn- 
^an.  white,  8,(mo  colored,  200;  German,  400;  ^^„  ^^^  ^^^  minister  of  education  from  1885 
French,  125;  Belgian  75;  Italian,  Slav,  and  ,„  i,)^  ^„th.  He  was  an  extremely  cultured 
others  250.  Pop.  (1890)  1.011;  (igoo)  1.895;  man.  with  progressive  educational  ideas.  On 
ic  01  ai50.  ^  J.  Frank  Nelson,  the  day  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Japanese 
Editor  'Morganloivn  News.'*  constitution   he   was   assassinated   by   a    Shinto 
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fanatic  for  violating  a  shrine  at  lit  by  lifting 
(be  curtain  with  bis  walking  stick. 

Horiah,  mo-ri'a,  Palestine,  the  hill  on 
which  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  built  (2 
Cbron.  iii.  i),  and  by  many  authorities  believed 
to  be  the  mount  on  which  Abraham  was  com- 
manded to  sacri5ce  his  son  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  x). 
Horicbi,  a  paim.  See  MuRiCHi. 
Morillo,  mo-rtVyo,  Pablo,  Spanish  gen- 
eral: b.  Fuente  de  Malva,  Spam,  1777;  d, 
Madrid,  Spain,  27  July  1838.  He  enlisled  in 
the  navy  in  1797  and  was  engaged  at  Traialgar 
in  1805,  but  when  the  French  invaded  Spain 
left  the  navy  to  enter  the  army  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  major-general  in  1814.  In  1815  he  was 
sent  to  South  America  to  subdue  the  revolu- 
tion in  Venezuela  and  Colombia  and  after  vary- 
ing fortunes,  during  which  he  made  for  himself 
a  name  as  a  cruel  and  tyrannous  general,  per- 
ceiving defeat  to  be  inevitable,  he  asked  to  be 
relieved  but  was  compelled  to  si^  a  truce  with 
the  victorious  Bolivar  before  sailing  for  Spain. 
He  was  appointed  to  command  the  garrison  at 
Madrid  and  in  1822  became  captain-general  of 
Galicia  which  he  surrendered  to  the  French. 
He  retired  in  disgrace  to  Rochefort,  France,  but 
returned  to  Spain  in  183a.  During  his  exile 
in  France  he  published  his  'Memoiies'  (1826). 
Horin,  Arthur  Julea,  ar-tiir  zhiil  mo-ran, 
French  mathematician  and  engineer :  b.  Paris 
19  Oct.  179s;  d.  there  7  Dec.  1880.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Ecoie  Polylechniquc  in  Paris 
and  at  the  Ecote  d'Application  at  Metz,  and 
was  for  a  time  professor  of  mechanics  in  the 
latter  institution.  In  iSig  he  became  lieutenant 
in  a  battalion  of  engineers  and  later  accepted 
a  professors^  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts 
et  Metiers  in  Paris  of  which  he  became  director 
in  1S47.  He  held  the  rank  of  general  in  the 
army  and  was  a  member  of  various  military 
boards,  and  his  researches  and  inventions  were 
of  great  scientifie  value.  He  published:  'Aide- 
Memoire  de  Mecanique  pratique'  (1838)  ; 
'Saluhrite  dcs  Habitations'  (1874)  ;  etc, 

Horioka,  mo-re-o'ka,  Japan,  a  town  in  the 
island  of  Hondo,  40  miles  from  the  coast,  and 
connected  by  rail  with  Tokyo.  It  is  the  capital 
of  the  Prefecture  of  Iwate,  in  the  northerly  prov- 
ince of  Riknchin,  has  manufactures  of  silk, 
copper  and  other  ware,  and  a  trade  in  fruit, 
vegetables,  etc. 

Hor'ison,  George  Shattuck,  American  civil 
engineer:  b.  Bedford,  Mass.,  19  Dec.  1842;  d. 
New  York  I  July  1903.  He  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1863  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  New  York  ir.  1865.  In  1867-73  he  was 
engaged  in  engineering  in  Kansas,  Michigan, 
and  Indiana,  and  then  returned  to  New  York 
which  he  thereafter  made  his  headquarters.  He 
was  an  expert  on  railroad  conditions  and  made 
himself  famous  as  a  bridge  builder;  constructing 
five  bridges  across  the  Missouri  and  ten  over 
the  Mississippi,  the  greatest  of  these  being  the 
bridge  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  which  has  a  single 
truKS  span  of  790  feet  and  is  surpassed  by  only 
two  bridges  in  the  world.  He  was  a  valuable 
member  of  the  Inthmian  Canal  commission  ap- 
pointed by  President  McKinley  in  i8q8. 

Horison,  James  Augustus  Cotter,  English 
bk>grapher  and  essayist :  b,  London  1832 ;  d. 
■6  Feb.  1888.    He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  was 


a  Positivist  in  philosophy,  and  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  'Fortnightly  Review.'  He  wrote 
'Life  and  Times  of  St.  Bernard'  (3d  ed.  1877)  ; 
lives  of  Gibbon,  Macau  lay,  and  Madame  dc 
Maintenon;  'The  Service  of  Man:  An  Essay 
toward  the  Religion  of  the  Future*  (ad  ed. 
1887) ;  etc. 

Morison,  Robert,  Scottish  botanist:  b. 
Aberdeen,  Scotland,  1620;  d.  London  10  Nov. 
1683.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Aberdeen  in  1638  but  having  borne  arms  as 
a  loyalist  in  the  civil  war,  was  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  France  when  the  cause  of  Parlia- 
ment triumphed,  and  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
at  Angers  in  1648.  From  1650  to  1660  he  was 
superintendent  of  the  garden  formed  at  Blob 
by  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans.  After  the  Restora- 
tion he  was  appointed  by  Charles  II.  one  of  bis 
physicians  and  botanist  royal,  and  in  1669  be- 
came professor  of  botany  at  Oxford.  His  strong 
point  as  a  botanist  was  in  classification.  His 
chief  work  is  'Oxford  Universal  History  of 
Plants'  (1680).  Consuh;  Putteney.  'Sketches 
of  the  Progress  of  Botany'  (1790)  ;  Tournefort, 
'Elements  de  Botanique'    (1797). 

HorUnd,  trior 'land.  George,  English 
painter :  b.  London  26  June  1763 ;  d.  there  39 
Oct.  1804.  His  father,  himself  a  painter,  gave 
the  boy  a  severe  early  training  in  art,  and  his 
proliciency  was  such  that  his  productions  found 
I'cady  purchasers,  while  at  16  he  exhibited  in 
the  Royal  Academy  and  became  famous  aa  a 
copyist  of  Dutch  interiors.  Soon  after  he  re- 
belled against  the  strict  discipline  of  his  father's 
house,  and  entered  upon  a  career  of  dissipa- 
tion, supporting  himself,  meanwhile,  by  the 
pictures  which  he  painted  with  amazing  facility. 
In  17S6  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Kensal 
Green,  where  he  changed  his  mode  of  life  and 
married  the  sister  of  James  Ward,  the  animal 
painter,  and  William  Ward,  the  engraver.  Here 
he  worked  hard,  and  the  moral  subjects,  after 
the  manner  of  Hogarth,  which  he  favored  at 
this  period,  were  engraved,  and  became  veiy 
papular.  Soon  again,  however,  he  drifted  back 
into  his  old  habits,  and,  as  his  pictures  were 
eagerly  sought  by  the  dealers,  he  was  able  for 
some  time  to  carry  on  his  reckless  career.  At 
length,  in  1799,  he  was  arrested  for  debt,  but 
"obtained  the  rules  of  the  Bench,"  took  a  house 
within  the  bounds,  and  continued  to  practise 
his  art  up  to  his  release  in  1S02.  The  art  of 
Morland  is  characterized  by  a  picturesque  rep- 
resentation of  rural  life  in  its  homelier  aspects, 
his  rustic  story  being  always  happily  conceived 
and  skilfully  told.  He  is  one  of  the  first  genre 
and  animal  painters  of  the  English  school.  Six 
of  his  best  paintings  are  in  the  Kensington 
Museum,  and  the  'Farmhouse  Stable'  in  the 
National  Gallery  is  sometimes  considered  his 
masterpiece.  The  New  York  Historical  Society 
possesses  his  'Old  English  Sportsman'  and 
'Dogs  Fighting'  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
the  'Midday  Meal'  and  <Weary  Wayfarers.' 
Consult  Dawe,  'Life  of  Morland'   (1807). 

Morland,  Sir  Samuel,  English  inventor 
and  diplomat :  b.  Sull  lamp  stead- Banister,  Berks, 
1625 ;  d.  Hammersmith  30  Dec.  1695.  He 
studied  at  Winchester  School  and  at  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge;  was  a  tutor  at  Cambridge 
in  Pepys'  day ;  and  about  1650  devoted  himself 
to  diplomacy.     Cromwell  sent  him  to  Sweden  in 
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1653 ;  and  in  :6ss  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  to  pro-  ministry  of  1886,  and  in  the  Gladstone- Rose- 
test  againKt  the  persecution  of  the  Waldensians,  bery  cabinet  of  1892-5.  In  igos  he  became  See- 
in  whose  history  he  became  deeply  but  none  retary  of  State  for  India  in  the  Liberal  cabinet  oi 
too  intelligently  interested,  his  'History  of  the  Campbell-Bannerman,  Since  1894  Morley  has 
Evangelical  Churches  of  the  Vallejr  of  Piedmont'  been  a  trustee  of  the  British  Museum.  He  did 
{1658)  being  full  of  exaggeration  and  misin-  much  for  ihc  reunion  of  the  IJberalpartj?  in  188?, 
formation.  He  was  close  in  the  secrets  of  being  one  of  the  famous  Committee  of  Five.  An 
Cromwell,  and  upon  [earning  of  Sir  Richard  able  parliamentarian,  he  is  better  known  as  ed- 
Willis'  plot  against  Charles  revealed  it  to  that  itor,  biographer,  essayist,  and  has  written:  ^Ed- 
prince;  and  was  rewarded  after  the  Restoration  mund  Burke'  (1867);  'Critical  Miscellanies,* 
with  a  baronetcy.  He  then  withdrew  from  pub-  two  series  (1871-7)  ;  'Voltaire'  (1871)  ;  <Rous- 
lic  life,  devoted  himself  to  mechanical  experi-  seau'  (1873)  ;  'The  Struggle  for  National 
ments,  improved  the  fire  pump  or  fire  engine.  Education*  (1873);  'Diderot  and  the  Encyclo- 
the  lineal  predecessor  of  the  steam  engine,  and  Ktdists'  C1878) ;  'Burke'  {1879) ;  'Richard 
invented  a  speaking  trumpet  and  other  nautical  Cobden'  (1881);  'Studies  in  Literature'  (1891); 
instruments.  He  wrote  on  cryplography,  mathe-  'Oliver  Cromwell'  (igoo);  and  the  able  and 
matics,  and  mechanics.  authoritative  'Life  of  W.  E,  Gladstone*  (1903). 
Morley,  mor'li,  Edward  Williams,  Ameri-  Morley,  Margaret  Warner,  American  edu- 
can  chemist:  b.  Newark,  N.  J.,  1838.  He  was  cator  and  author:  b.  Montrose,  Iowa,  17  Feb. 
graduated  from  Williams  College,  Williamslown,  1858.  She  was  graduated  from  the  Normal  Col- 
Mass.,  in  i860.  He  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  lege  of  New  York  in  1878  and  has  since  taught 
chemistry  in  Western  Reserve  College,  Hud-  in  the  Oswego  Normal  School,  N.  Y.,  and  in 
son,  Ohio  {later  Adelbert  College,  Cleveland),  the  normal  school  at  Milwaukee,  Wis,  She  was 
in  1869  and  has  retained  the  office.  He  was  for  a  time  engaged  in  Armour  Institute  as 
also  professor  of  chemistry  at  Cleveland  Med-  teacher  of  biology  and  has  lectured  in  Boston, 
ical   College   in   1873-88  and   he  has  been  con-  She  has  published:   'A  Song  of  Life'    (1891); 


nected   with   various   scientific   societies.     He  is  'The   Bee   People*    (1899);   'Wasps  and  Their 

the  inventor  of  an  improved  apparatus  for  gas  Ways*   {1901);   'The  Insect  Talk*   {1903)  ;  and 

analysis   and    has    published:    'Atomic    Weight  other  works  intended  to  familiarize  young  peo- 

Of   Oxygen'    (1895),  pie  with  science. 

MorlCT,  Henry,  English  author:  b.  Hat-  Morley,  Samuel,  English  philanthropist:  b. 
ton  Gariicn,  London,  15  Sept  1822;  d.  Caris-  Homerton,  England,  15  Oct.  1809;  d.  near  Tun- 
brooke,  Isle  of  Wight,  14  May  1894.  Educated  hridge.  Kent,  England,  5  Sept.  1886.  He  en- 
at  King's  College  (London),  he  practised  med-  pK^d  in  mercantile  busmess  and  amassed  a 
icine  in  Somerset  and  Shropshire;  taught  at  '^rgc  fortune,  which  he  used  in  philanthropic 
Manchester;  was  editorially  connected  with  enterprises.  He  represented  Bristol  in  Parlia- 
Dickens'  periodicals,  'Household  Words'  and  in«"t  in  1868-85  and  upon  his  retirement  was 
'All  the  Year  Round' ;  was  for  a  time  editor-in-  offered  a  peerage  winch  he  declined.  In  Par- 
dtief  of  the  Examiner;  and  in  1865  was  ap-  hament  he  supported  various  rehpous  and  social 
pointed  professor  of  literature  in  University  reforms  and  was  opposed  to  capital  punishment. 
College,  London.  In  1878  he  received  a  similar  He  was  a  generous  contributor  to  different  pub- 
chair  at  Queen's  College,  London ;  and  in  "t:  benefactions  and  labored  earnestly  to  improve 
1882-90  was  principal  of  University  Hall,  Lon-  tlie  moral  and  social  conditions  of  the  poorer 
don.  As  a  popular  lecturer  on  literature  he  classes,  in  behalf  of  whom  he  spent  large  sums. 
was  much  in  demand.  He  edited  'Morley's  Morley,  Thomas,  English  composer:  b- 
Unlversal  Library'  (r883-8) ;  'Cassell's  Na-  1557;  d.  London  about  1604.  He  may  have  been 
tional  Library'  (1886-90)  ;  and  the  'Carisbrooke  trained  as  a  choir  boy  in  St.  Paul's;  was  a  pupil 
Library*  (1889-91);  published  biographies  of  of  Byrd;  studied  music  at  Oxford;  from  1591  10 
Palissy  (1852),  Jerome  Cardan  (1854)  and  1592  was  organist  of  St  Paul's;  and  in  1592  was 
'Cornelius  Agrippa'  (1836)  ;  and  wrote  'Eng-  appointed  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  He 
lish  Writers*  {1887  ct  sen.),  and  a  smaller  work  is  best  known  by  his   'Booke  of  Aires'    (1600), 


:  subject,  'First  Sketch  of  English  which  contains  the  page's  song  in  Shakespeare- 
Literature'  (1873),  a  much-used  manual.  'As  Vou  Like  it'  with  the  oriRinal  music.  Mor- 
Morley,  John,  English  writer  and  states-  ^P\  'f'^!"^  f"^  Ensie  Introduction  to  Prac 
man:  b.  Blackburn.  Lancashire,  24  Dec.  1838.  ticall  Musicke*  (i597.),  m  dialogue  form,  is  the 
He  studied  at  Cheltenham  College  and  at  Ok-  earliest  regular  treatise  on  music  pubhshed  in 
ford   in  Lincoln  College ;  was  called  to  the  bar  ^Kl^'"'- 

in  1859;  wrote  for  the  'Saturday  Review' ;  edited  Mormon  Crickets,  western  names  for  two 

the  'Literary  Review'  (later  the 'Parthenon') ;  species    of    migratory    grasshoppers    (Anabrtu 

was     editor     of     the     'Fortnightly     Review'  simplex,  and  A.  purpurascens),  which  are  espe- 

(1867-82)  ;  of  the  PatI  Mall  Gasetle   (1880-3),  '^'=">'  destructive  at  times  in  Montana  and  Idaho 

and  of  'Macmillan's  Magazine'    (1883-5).    He  See  Grasshopper. 

contested  Blackburn  unsuccessfully  in  1869  and  Mormons,  or  The  Church  of  Latter-Day 

Westminster    m    1880,    but   at   a    by-election    in  Saints,   an    American    religious   sect   founded 

1883    was    chosen   to    the    House   of    Commons  by  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  at  Fayette,  Seneca  County, 

largely    because    of    his     Irish     policy    (which  N.   Y.,  in   1830.     In   1823,  alleging  that  he   was 

tavored  a  colonial  type  of  government  for  Ire-  led  by  the  inspiration  of  an  angel  who  had  ap- 

land),  and  was  re-elected   in   1886,  in  1892   (in  peared    to    him,    he    said    that    he    discovered 

spite  of  the  powerful  opfwsiiion  of  a  Labor  can-  golden    plates  on  which  the   records  of  Mor- 

didate  backed  by  KeirHardie),  in  1896  (having  mon    were    inscribed.      These,    though    found 

been   defeated  in   1^5),  wid   in   1901.     He  was  in    1823,    he    was    not    allowed    by    the    angel 

chief-secretary  for  Ireland  in  t^ladstone's  brief  to  take  up  till  1827.    They  were  inscribed  witb 
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There  was,  however,  ia  the  box  where  they  It  was  destroyed  by  the  officers  of  the  law.  Smith 
were  found,  so  he  declared,  a  marvelous  instru-  was  blamed  for  this  and  a  warrant  was  issued 
Dient  called  Urim  and  Thummim,  by  which  he  for  his  arrest.  Before  civil  war  actually  broke 
was  enabled  to  read  the  mysterious  letters  and  out,  the  governor  of  the  Slate  induced  Smith 
translate  them  into  English.  In  1830  Smith  to  surrender  and  go  to  Carthage.,  On  27  June 
published  an  English  translation  of  the  plates  1844,  a  mob  attacked  the  jail,  overpowered  the 
under  the  title  'The  Book  of  Mormon,'  to-  guard,  killed  Smith  and  his  brother  Hy rum  and 
gellier  with  certificates  of  11  men  who  claimed  wounded  others  of  the  prophet's  party. 
to  have  seen  the  plates.  This  book  tells  how  This  did  not  put  an  end  to  Mormonism. 
at  the  time  of  King  Zedekiah  of  Jerusalem,  a  Smith  was  succeeded  by  Brigham  Young  (see 
pious  Israelite  by  the  name  of  Lehi,  together  Young,  BetcHAU},  who  early  in  1846  left  Nau- 
with  his  family,  migrated  from  Palestine  to  voo  with  others  for  the  West  In  the  spring  of 
America  and  described  on  these  plates  the  ac-  1847  a  company  of  143  started  through  the 
count  of  his  marvelous  adventures  as  well  as  the  wilderness,  and  on  24  July  arrived  at  the  valley 
revelations  which  God  vouchsafed  to  him.  of  Salt  Lake,  which  he  declared  was  the  prom- 
Many  of  his  sons,  like  Laman,  went  out  into  ised  land.  It  looked  far  from  being  the  prom- 
the  wilderness  and  became  the  ancestors  and  ised  land  when  they  got  there.  Irrigalion  was 
chiefs  of  the  North  American  Indians.  The  absolutely  necessary.  The  first  crop  they 
descendants  of  his  son  Nephi  became  good  planted  was  small  and  the  second  nearly  de- 
Christians,  many  centuries  before  Christ,  and  stroyed  by  crickets,  but  they  pushed  out  into 
among  them  were  preserved  the  dignity  of  the  the  valley,  extending  their  agricultural  opera- 
priesthood  and  their  sacred  plates.  To  the  de-  tions,  and  made  the  wilderness  blossom  like  the 
scendaiits  of  this  family  also  appeared  the  Christ  rose.  They  made  Salt  Lake  their  place  of 
when  He  rose  from  the  dead,  and  He  chose  from  settlement  and  Young  returned  to  Council 
the  family  12  apostles,  who  within  a  brief  time  Bluffs,  where  they  had  set  up  temporary  head- 
converted  the  whole  country  to  Christianity;  quarters,  to  bring  the  rest  of  the  saints  to  Utah, 
but  when  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  Their  new  city  became  an  important  place  on 
the  Church,  in  consequence  of  wars,  became  account  of  its  position  on  the  route  of  wagon 
disintegrated.  Mormon,  a  mighty  hero  and  pious  trains  to  and  from  California,  and  owing  to  the 
Christian,  rose  and  drove  out  the  l-amanites  wonderful  discipline  and  management  of  the 
who  had  in  the  meantime  become  red  and  fallen  Mormons  and  to  their  system  of  irrigation,  the 
into  barbarism.  Nevertheless  they  returned  wilderness,  the  soil  of  which  was  very  fertile 
about  the  year  400  and  the  Nephites  perished  and  needed  only  cultivation  and  water,  be- 
before  them.  Mormon's  son,  Moroni,  finished  gan  to  prove  most  productive,  and  the  city 
the  history  of  his  people  in  4^.  The  book  was  to  flourish.  Brigham  Young,  on  account  of 
published  in  1830,  and  it  was  at  one  time  claimed  his  great  influence,  was  appointed  governor 
that  it  was  a  plagiarism  on  a  novel  written  by  a  of  the  Territory,  and  Congress  granted  him 
clergyman  named  Solomon  Spaulding  several  $20,000  for  the  erection  of  public  buildings 
years  before ;  but  this  manuscript  has  been  dis-  and  $5flOO  for  a  library.  In  1854  the  gov- 
covered  and  compared  with  that  of  the  Book  of  emment  appointed  Col.  Steptoe  as  governor. 
Mormon,  and  it  is  found  that  they  are  entirely  But  the  Colonel  declined  the  appointment, 
different.  Spaulding's  manuscript  is  now  in  the  and  Young  was  reappointed  and  continued 
Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  to  hold  office  until  1857,  when  A.  Cumming  was 


The  new  prophet  immediately  began  to  col-  appointed  in  Young's  place  and  was  sent  with 
xt  followers  about  him,  and  Im;  6  April  1830  2,500  men  to  Utah.  The  expedition  met  with 
he  had  organized  a  church  at  Fayette,  N.  Y.    difficulties  on  account  of  the  late  season  of  the 


The  next  year  the  sect  numbered  several   bun-  year  and   opposition   on   the   part   of  the   Mor- 

dred   members   and    moved   to   Kirtland,    Ohio,  mons  to  having  an  army   sent  against  them  in 

where   they    increased    in    numbers    and   wealth  time   of  peace,   as   they   claimed    that   they   had 

through   the   efforts   of   missionaries   who   were  committed    no    hostile    act    against    the    United 

sent  out  by  the  prophet,     in  1831  they  began  to  States  government.     A  peace  commission  was  sent 

locate  in  Jackson  County.  Mo.,  but  in  1833  they  to  Utah  in  1858,  and  the  people  who  had  already 

were  driven  out  of  the  county,  partly  on  atcount  commenced    to    move    away    from    their    homes 

of  their  faith  and  partly  on  the  charge  of  being  (which  they  had  prepared  to  bum  on  the  en- 

abolitionists.     They   then   took    refuge   in   Clay  trance   of   the   army)    were    induced   to   return. 

County     and     the     surrounding     regions.       In  Young,  although   deposed   from  his   position  as 

1838     Governor     Boggs     of     Missouri     issued  governor    of    territory    hy    the   appointment    of 

an     exterminating    order    against     the    Latter-  Cumming,  continued  to   possess   great   influence 

Day   Saints  and   they  were  driven  out  of   that  in  the  commonwealth.     Many  missionaries  were 

State.    They  went  to  Illinois,  where  by  1840,  on  sent  out  and  the  number  of  Mormons  increased 

the  site  of  a  previous  settlement  called  Com-  with  great  rapidity.    Young  died  in  1877  and 

tnerce,  Hancock  County,  they  had  founded  the  1880    John    Taylor    was    elected    president     He 

city  of  Nauvoo.  over  which  Smith  had  extraor-  had  been  with  Joseph  Smith  in  Nauvoo  and  was 

dinary   civil    and    military  authority.     The   city  shot  and  wounded  when  Smith  was  killed.    He 

flourished,    soon    numbering    mare    than    2,100  died  in  1S87,  and  in  the  same  year  was  succeeded 

houses  and  having  a  beautiful  temple  built  ac-  by  Wilford   Woodruff,  who   was  80  years   old ; 

cording  to  plans  which  Smith  claimed  he  had  a  most  remarkable  man.  who  preserved  his  fac- 

received   in  a  vision.    In    1844  a   discontented  olties  without  impairment  even  beyond  the  age 

member  of  the  Church  issued  a  newspaper  at  of  90.    In  1890  he  issued  his  famous  manifesto 

Nauvoo  assailing  the  prophet  and  threatening  to  forbidding  polygamy.     In   1896  Utah  became  « 

expose   various   alleged  immoralities   and  mb-  State  and  in  the  following  year  the  50th  aniii- 
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Tcrsary  of  the  entering  of  the  saints  into  that  Salt  Lake  Cit^,  which  is  still  the  principal  city 

repon,     was     celebrated.    In     1898     President  of  Mormons,  is  remarkable  for  its  tabernacle,  a 

Woodruff    died,    and    Apostle    Lorenzo    Snow  building  completed  in   1867,   250  feet  long,   150 

succeeded  to  the  presidency  of  the  Church.    He  feet  wide,  80  feet  high,  without  any  supporting 

also  was  a  very  old  man,  more  than  85  years  pillars,  with  a  total  seating  capacity  of  7,000. 

old,  a   friend  of  Joseph   Smith,  and  an  apostle  lis  great  organ  and   choral  services,  which  are 

since  i84g.     President  Snow   died  10  Oct.   1901,  given  there  regularly  by  a  choir  of  600  voices, 

and  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  a  are  among  the  most  remarkable  features  o£  the 

nephew  of  Joseph  the  founder.  Mormon   service.     Another   wonderful    building 

The  membership  of  the  Mormon   Church   is  in  Salt  L.ake  City  is  the  Temple,  which  was  be- 

aBoat   400,000   and   there   are   flouriShing_  com-  B""   'n   1853   and   dedicated  in   1893,      See   also 

munlties  in  other  countries  besides  the  United  Latteh      Day      Saints,      The      Reoroanizeo 

States.      Mormons   express   their   belief   in   the  Church   of. 

Trinity,    that    men    will    be   punished   for   their  Revised  by  Joseph  F.  Smith, 

sins,  that  through  the  atonement  of  Christ  man-  Of  the  Presidency  of  the  Church  of  Lalier-Day 
kind   may  be  saved   by   faith,   in  repentance,   in        Saints. 

'«P'j,^'"'J"  ^'^^  '^y'"0"  of  hands  for  the  gift         Morray'mB.a  fish  of  the  Nile   (Slormyr^ 

of  the  Holy   Ghost.     They  beheye   m   a  church  F^,„dJ,  Regarded  as  excellent  for  the  table,^ 

organisation      compnsmg     apostles,     prophets,  „^  ,,(  ^^j,  ,j„^  ^„j  ^^^     jj^  j^^^^  ^  ■     j 

pastors    teachers   and   evangelists,  111   the,apos-  e^^^nded  into  a  fleshy  appendage,  and  its  char- 

toitc  gifte  of  tongues    prophecy,  visions,  m  the  a^teristic  form  is  depicted  on  ancient   Egyptian 

power  of  healina   in  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  wall-paintings    and    carvings.      It    repre  "nls    a 
God  and  in  the  book  of  Mormon  as  the  further  „£  mateoplerous  nortumal  North  African 

word  of  God.    They  beheve  in  the  literal  gather-  ^iv„:fches  allied  to  the  pikes. 
ing   of   Israel   and    the    restoration    of  the    10  ^ 

tribes,  who  will  build  Zion  on  the  American         Mornay,    Philippe   de,    fe-lcp    de   mor-n5, 

continent,  and  that  Christ  will  come  himself  to  Seicseur  du  Plessis-Marly,  French  statesman: 

reign.    Supreme  authority  is  vested  in  the  presi-  b.  Buhy,  Normandy,  s  Nov.  1549;  d.  La  Forel- 

dent,  who  is  designated  as  'prophet,  seer  and  sur-Sevre  11  Nov.   1623.     He  was  broi^ht  ap 

revetator,"  and  in  two  counsellors  chosen  by  the  a  Huguenot,  entered  Coligny's  service;  escaped 

body  of  the  Qiurch.    There  are  12  apostles  and  to  England  at  the  time  of  the  Massacre  of  St. 

a  hierarchy  consisting  of  the  patriarchs,  seven-  Bartholomew;  returned  to  France  in  1573;  and 

ties,  high  priests,  elders,  bishops,  priests,  teach-  in  1576  joined  the  army  of  Henry  of  Navarre, 

ers    and    deacons,    the    whole    forming   a    pure  who   used  not  only  his  sword  but  his  pen  and 

theocracy.     They   believe    in    continuous    divine  his  diplomatic  gifts,  made  him  a  member  of  his 

revelation,  but  that  the  only  authoritative  com-  council,  and  appointed  him  governor  of  Saumur. 

munications  from  the  Lord  for  the  Church  come  After  Henry  became  Henry  IV.  of  France  and  a 

through    the    prophet    president     One    of    the  Catholic,  Momay  was  the  sole  Huguenot  leader 

diaracteristics  of  the  Mormons  has  been  a  plu-  and  was  even  styled  the  'Huguenot  pope*  by  his 

rality  of  wives,  which  was  regarded  as  a  means  enemies.     He  retired  to  Saumur  soon  after  the 

of  grace,  the  number  of  a  man's  wives  and  chil-  Edict  of  Nantes.     Mornay  wrote,  among  other 

dren  increasing  the  man's  chances  of  honor  and  controversial  works  aimed  now  at  pagans  or  atiie- 

glory  in  the  world  to  come.    They  hold  this  doc-  ists,  now  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  'De 

triiie  to  be  wholly  Biblical.     It  is  maintained  that  I'Eucharistie,*  urging  the  Calvinistic  view  of  the 

the    revelation    sanctioning    polygamy    was    re-  Lord's  Supper  as  opposed  to  tran substantiation 

ceived  by  the  prophet  as  earlv  as  1831,  but  was  (1598).    His  'Memoires  pour  servir  i  ITlistoire 

withheld  from  the  body  of  the  Church  in  gen-  de  la  Reformation  en  France,'  re-edited  in  iSai, 

eral  and  from  the  world  till  after  they  had  been  is  a  valuable  source  for  the  history  of  the  period. 

settled    in    Utah.    After    1852    polygamy    was  His  wife's  memoirs  (1824)   detail  his  lite  dovm 

preached  and  practised  openly,  and  the  leading  to     1606,      Consult    also    Ambcrt,     'Duplessis- 

men   generally   were   polygamists.     In   1862   the  Momay*    (1847). 

Federal   government  enacted  a  law  against  the  »,-,™!„»  ™i i  ^   ■   ■  .     -i 

praaicc,  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  it,  and  ■  «^<?rmagsloTy,  an  annual  twining  or  trail- 
not  till  20  years  later  were  severer  statutes  '°K  ."'"^  (.Ifomaa  purpurea)  or  some  related 
passed  against  it.  In  1884  the  constitutionality  fP^ies,  popular  as  a  garden  ornament  all.  oyer 
of  the  law  was  established  by  the  Supreme  Court  «he  world,  and  often  found _  escaped  to  the  fields 
of  the  United  States  and  more  than  i.ooo  men  ?"?  roadsides.  The  vine  is  s<Mnetimes  10  feet 
were  convicted  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  Ja".  with  large  roundish  heart-shaped  leaves  and 
while  many  of  the  leading  polygamists  fled  or  l"«^  dehcale  ephemeral  flowers  of  very  various 
went  into  hiding.  In  1887  the  Mormon  Church  "™*  and.coioi;'.  The  seed  may  be  sown  m  any 
was  disincorporated  by  Congress,  and  its  im-  S?™*"  *""'  **"  "Pose^  to  the  sun.  where  the 
mense  property  was  confiscated  with  the  excep-  P'anta.juy  be  expected  to  grow  the  followm_g 
tion  of  $50,000.  Finally  in  September  1890,  after  y"'-  .They  self-sow  readily.  If  the  soil  is 
the  vast  property  holdings  of  the  Church  had  ""V"^}'  ^«y  increase  so  fast  as  to  make  an 
been  lost,  President  Woodruff  issued  his  famous  "<«i'«nt  screen  for  a  low  porch  by  midsummer, 
proclamation  against  polygamous  marriages.  In  ^^  Lonvolvui.ace« ;  iPOUXA. 
l8g8  Brigham  Henry  Roberts  was  nominated  Momlngside  College,  in  Siotix  City,  la.; 
for  Congress  by  the  Democratic  party  of  the  coeducational;  founded  in  i8go  under  the 
State,  but  owing  to  a  charge  made  against  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chureh. 
him  that  he  was  stiil  living  in  polyga-  In  igio  the  school  had  36  professors  and  in- 
mous  relations,  his  case  was  submitted  to  a  structors,  and  about  629  students.  There  were 
special  committee  which  recommended  that  he  4.000  volumes  in  the  library;  the  grounds,  buiid- 
be  not  allowed  to  take  his  seat  in  Congress,  ing,    and   apparatus   were   valued   at  fi57yOOO; 
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tlic  income  was  $3^,000,  not  including  benefac-  about  30  miles  southeast  from  ihc  city  of  Mo- 
tions. The  collegiate  courses  lead  to  the  de-  rocco,  has  a  height  of  11,400  feet,  while  another 
gress  of  A.B,  B.S.,  and  Ph.B.  peak,  Jebel  Ayashin,  is  estimated  at  I4,6cx].  Ad- 
Horny,  Charles  Auguste  Louia  Joseph,  Joi">ng  the  central  chain  are  several  table-landa 
shitrl  o-gust  loo-e  iho-zef  mor-ne.  Due  de,  of  great  extent,  consisting  of  irregular  plains; 
French  politician:  b.  Paris  23  Oct  1811;  d.  3"<I  »'  a  '""'^  distance  from  it  north  extends 
there  10  March  1865.  He  was  said  to  have  been  'he  maritime  chain  now  called  Er-Rif,  and  for- 
a  half-brother  of  Louis  Napoleon,  being  a  nat-  merly  the  Atlas  Minor,  Its  general  height  is 
ural  son  of  Queen  Hortense  and  Count  Flahault.  from  2,500  feet  to  3,500  feet. 
He  was  for  a  time  in  the  army,  then  tried  com-  Hydrography.—  The  rivers  flowing  from  the 
mercial  speculation,  and  finally  politics.  He  north  side  of  the  Atlas  have  generally  the 
took  a  prominent  part  on  the  side  of  Napoleon  shorter  course,  but  are  well  supplied  with 
III.  in  tlie  coup  d'itat  of  1851,  and  was  a  con-  water;  those  running  south,  however  far  they 
Spicuous  figure  under  the  Second  Empire,  during  may  extend,  are  dry  in  summer,  at  least  in 
which  he  was  minister  of  the  interior  (1851-2),  their  lower  courses.  The  Muluya,  rising  in  a 
president  of  the  Corps  Legislatif  <i854-65if,  and  principal  knot  of  the  Atlas,  flows  in  a  north- 
ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg  (185&-7),  Pos-  easterly  direction  to  the  Mediterranean  with  a 
sessed  of  a  certain  sort  of  ability,  he  employed  course  of  350  miles,  and  receives  many  tribu- 
it  with  perfect  unscrupulousness  for  the  ad-  taries.  Of  the  rivers  which  run  into  the  desert, 
vancement  of  his  personal  interest  the  most  easterly,  the  Ghir,  has  a  course  south- 
Morocco,  mo-rok'o,  or  Marocco,  a  sultan-  ^I?*'  "S^^^"'"'^''/  t"c«.bje  for  300  or  400  m.lea. 
ate  or  empire  of  northwest  Africa,  known  to  its  ^^J  ^'^'  **"^'j-  .^'''^  "^  numerous  affluents, 
inhabitants  only  by  its  Arabic  name  Moghreb-  "^"i"  «  very  fertile  and  populous  country  13 
el-Aksa,  -The  Extreme  West."  It  is  bounded  :?:t;?"^.!P'^.L'!!u""11„l'„  fi'^u.^  i!.tL''^Ai*!!?!^ 
on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  north  by  the 


The  Draa,  which  rises  in  the  centra]  and  most 
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Mediterranean  Sea,  northeast  by  Algeria,  and  elevated  portion  of  the  range  of  At  as  (lat.  31 
east  and  south  by  the  Sahara,  the  boundary  in  to  32  N.),  first  runs  south  for  nearly  200  miles, 
the  southwest  being  formed  by  the  Wady  Draa,  ^°^^  ^a^e  Ed-Debaya  and  theT,  turning  west, 
While  elsewhere  there  is  no  definite  line  of  de-  ^n'*"^  the  ocean  in  lat  28  18  N.,  after  a  courw! 
marcation  between  the  French  Sahara  and  Mo-  °*  ?«>  "".'^-  T^?  ','?"='■  .po'tion  of  its  bed, 
rocco;  area,  about  300,000  square  miles.  The  however,  is  periodicaUy  quite  diy.  Lake  Ed- 
rulers  of  Morocco  exercised  sovereignty  at  one  Debaya,  formed  by  the  floods  of  the  Draa,  is 
time  over  Twal.  or  Touat,  and  several  other  reported  to  be  very  large;  but  it  disappeaw 
oases  in  the  heart  of  the  desert;  they  even  car-  annually,  and  gives  way  to  rchly  cultivated 
ried  their  victorious  arms  across  the  desert  to  fi^'<l^-  "^he  fresh-water  lake  of  lebel  el  Akhdar 
Timbuktu.  Now,  however,  they  have  little  or  (Green  Mount)  lies  about  30  miles  north  of 
no  power  south  of  Atlas,  the  great  chain  which  Morocco.  The  coast  offers  few  good  Iwrbors; 
traverses  the  country  diagonally  northeast  to  «*  ™^^  Tangier  and  Mogador.  or  Sweira.  are 
southwest  throughout  its  whole  extent.  Mo-  '™  best;  the  rest  are  but  open  roadsteads  at 
rocco  has  three  capitals  or  imperial  residences,  '"«  ""'"t™  9f  "vers. 

at  one  of  which  the  Sultan  and  his  army  reside  .  Natural  Retourcts,  (Tie.— The  extent  of  the 
at  uncertain  intervals  and  for  indeterminate  jnmeral  wealth  possessed  hy  Morocco  ts  not 
pmods.  These  are  Fez  (pop.  140,000),  Makinas  known  with  any  accuracy.  Copper,  iron,  and 
or  Mequinei  (56^00),  and  Marrakesh,  better  )^<>  a«  obtained  in  larger  or  smaller  quantities, 
known  as  the  City  of  Morocco  (50,000).  Be-  The  flora  of  Morocco  inclndes  the  esculent  oak 
sides  these  the  principal  coast  towns  are  Tan-  and  cork  oak;  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
tr;  Tetuan,  a  little  way  up  the  Martil  River;  Atlas  the  cedar  and  Aleppo  pine,  with  many 
— irache  (El-Arish) ;  Rabat  and  Sallee,  on  op-  varieties  of  oxycedri-s  and  juniper  yielding 
posite  sides  of  the  Bu-Ragreb  River;  Casa-  fragrant  gums;  alsr  the  date-palm  and  the 
blanca,  or  Dar-al~Baida;  Mazagan;  Saffi;  and  dwarf-palm  east  and  south  of  the  Atlas;  and 
Mogador.  The  empire  is  divided  into  districts  near  the  coast  the  Eieodetidron  organ,  which 
named  from  the  occupying  tribes;  another  divi-  yields  an  excellent  oil.  Among  the  wild  animals 
sion  is  into  provinces  or  districts,  fluctuating  are  lions,  panthers,  ounces,  wild  boars,  gazelles, 
and  very  unequal  in  number,  sometimes  confined  and  several  species  of  large  antelope,  especially 
to  a  single  town,  sometimes  embracing  an  exten-  the  bubakis.  TTie  locust  makes  its  appearance 
sive  territory,  administered  each  by  a  kaid,  in  May,  when  it  lays  its  eggs.  The  young  brood 
whose  chief  duty  it  is  to  colled  the  imposts.  come  forth  a  month  later  in  countless  multt- 
Topography. —  Physically  considered,  Moroc-  tudes,  and  in  another  month  they  take  wing, 
eo  falls  naturally  into  four  regions ;  I.  The  consuming  all  vegetation  in  their  progress,  and 
great  range  of  Atlas,  from  southwest  to  north-  spreading  desolation  over  the  fields.  They  are 
east,  composed  of  two  or  more  parallel  chains,  gathered  and  eaten  in  large  quantities.  The 
(See  Atlas.)  2.  Er-Rif  or  the  northern  mari-  ostrich  ia  found  on  the  south  frontiers  of  Mo- 
time  district,  comprising  the  ohains  of  mountains  rocco. 

which  rise  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Medi-  Climate. —  The  climate  west  of  Atlas  is  much 

terranean  Sea.    3.  The  wide  belt  of  fertile  plain,  more  temperate   than  might  be   expected  under 

intermixed  with  gentle  hill  and  valley,  which  lies  such  low  latitudes.     This  is  due  to  the  circum- 

between    the    two    preceding    regions.      4-  The  stance  that  a  lofty  chain  of  mountains,  covered 

plains  and  valleys  southeast  of  Atlas.    The  most  in    some   parts   with   perpetual   snow,   intercepts 

remarkable  natural  feature  is  the  great  mountain  the  hot  winds  from  the  deserts  of  the  interior, 

system  extending  from  northeast  to  southwest,  so  that  the  eqtiable  and  refreshing  sea-breezes 

This  system  —  the  Atlas  —  composed  of  several  prevail   throughout  the   year.     Hence  the   cx- 

Erallel  chains,  contains  the  most  elevated  points  Iremes  of  temperature  lie  within  moderate  lim- 

own  in  North  Africa.     Miltsin,  a  peak  distant  its ;  the  thermometer  rarely  falling  below  40'  F, 
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ic  the  winter,    while    it    does   not    rise   above  pounds;  the  kintar  for  imported  articles  about 

gS'  in  suremer.    In  the  region  east  of  the  moun-  112  pounds.    The  drak  of  eight  tomins  is  equal 

tains   intense   cold   is   felt   in   winter ;   while   in  to  about  22  inches.     The  mudd  dry  measure  by 

Bununer  the  heat  of  the  plains  is  insufferable.  which  grain  is  sold  equals  i  i?/6o  bushel;  the 

Agriculture. —  The  agriculture  of  Morocco  is  kula  or  28  rotala,  by  which  oil  is  sold  wholesale, 

in  the  lowest  possible  condition,  and  the  annual  equals    47   pounds    in    weight,    or    53   pints    by 

production    is    calculated   barely   to   supply    the  i.ieasure. 

wants  of  the  country;  though  with  proper  cul-  GoveTtiment. —  The  sovereign  or  Sultan  of 
tivation  and  under  an  enlightened  government  Morocco,  styled  by  Europeans  emperor,  bears 
Morocco  might  be  one  of  the  most  productive  the  title  of  Emir  e!  Miimenin,  or  Lord  of  (he 
countries  in  the  world.  Unfortunately,  owing  True  Believers.  He  is  ordinarily  called  by  hia 
to  oppression  and  extortion,  there  is  nothing  but  subjects  simply  Seid-na  —  our  Lord.  He  is  ab- 
discouragement  for  anyone  attempting  to  re.ip  solute  in  the  strictest  sense ;  the  lives  and  prop- 
advantage  from  these  resources.  The  cereal  erties  of  his  subjects  are  at  his  disposal;  from 
crops  are  wheat,  barley,  and  maize ;  but  durrah  him  alone  proceed  the  laws,  which  he  makes  and 
or  millet  {Sorehum  vulgare)  constitutes  the  unmakes  at  his  pleasure.  The  imperial  revenues 
chief  support  of  the  population,  though  beans,  are  derived  from  arbitrary  imposts  on  properly, 
the  esculent  arum,  and  even  canary  seed  arc  from  duties  on  imports  and  exports,  from 
niuch  eaten  by  the  poorer  classes.  The  vine  is  monopolies,  and  from  fines  or  confiscations, 
cultivated  only  near  towns  for  the  sake  of  the  They  amount  to  about  $2,500,000  per  aiuium, 
fresh  grapes  and  for  the  raisins.  All  the  fruits  which  the  Sultan  receives  and  disposes  of,  un- 
of  the  south  of  Europe  are  cultivated  to  some  controlled.  Every  ofSce  is  directly  or  indirectly 
extent.  Large  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  lead  purchased,  small  salaries  or  none  are  paid,  the 
a  pastoral  life,  subsisting  wholly  on  the  produce  holders  recouping  themselves  by  plunder  and 
cf  their  herds  and  flocks,  or  else  on  game  and  oppression,  tempered  by  the  fact  that  at  any 
the  wild  fruits  of  the  forest.  The  chief  wealth  moment  they  may  be  forced  to  disgorge  to  the 
of  the  tribes  scattered  over  Morocco  consists  in  Sultan,  or  in  default  be  left  to  rot  m  the  loath- 
their  herds  and  flocks.  The  spirited  small  some  Moroccan  dungiions,  or  be  beaten  or  tot- 
horses,  for  which  the  country  was  famous  in  tured  to  death.  All  justice  is  bought  and  sold, 
ancient  times,  are  stil!  numerous,  particularly  in  Yet,  owiiig  to  the  religious  fanaticism  of  the 
the  southern  provinces.  Homed  cattle  are  people,  and  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  Euro- 
numerous,  particularly  in  the  north  districts,  pean  powers,  especially  France,  Great  Britain, 
The  bulls  are  generally  tractable,  and  are  em-  Italy  and  Spaii:,  whose  representatives  reside 
plo)red  in  the  labors  of  the  field  —  bullocks  being  at  Tangier,  these  unsatisfactory  conditions  are 
little  known.  The  sheep  are  supposed  to  num-  preserved.  The  only  European  nation  which 
ber  at  least  45,000,000;  while  the  goats  are  at  presert  has  any  territory  in  Morocco  is  Spain, 
estimated  at  10,000,000  or  12,000,000,  and  goat-  which  maintains  a  fortress  at  Ceuta,  and  four 
skins  constitute  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  convict  settlements,  and  a  fishing  station  at 
export.  Ifni.     The   military   force   maintained    by  the 

Manufactures  and   Commerce. — In  general.  Sultan  is  said  to  amount  to  about  loo/xa  men, 

among  the  rural  population,  each  family  supplies  of  whom  %  large  portion  are  blacks  and  Bedawt 

all    its    own    wants.      In    the    towns,    however,  from    the    southern    desert    About    10,000    are 

some  manufactures  are  carried  on.    Fez  makes  drilled  and  equipped  somewhat  like  European 

and  exports  great  quantities   of  the  cloth  caps  troops. 

which  bear  the  name  of  that  city.  The  tanners  Poputalion.—  'FQr  an  estimate  of  the  popula- 
of  MequinM  and  other  places  have  a  great  repu-  tion  of  Morocco  there  are  no  certain  data.  One 
tation,  and  Morocco  carpets  are  much  esteemed  of  the  most  recent  calculations  estimates  it  at 
in  Europe.  The  commerce  is  partly  carried  on  from  6,000,000  to  ^500,000.  An  important  e!e- 
with  the  adjacent  countricSj  partly  with  Euro-  ment  of  weakness  m  the  social  and  political  con- 
pean  states.  From  the  Sudan  are  obtained  stitution  is  to  be  found  in  the  several  distinct 
tvory,  gold-dust,  ostrich  feathers,  asafcettda,  races,  which,  so  far  from  uniting,  repel  wte 
gums,  Guinea  pester,  and  slaves.  Of  the  whole  another.  The  Berbers  are  the  oldest  inhabitants 
of  the  commerce  with  Christian  states  nearly  of  the  country,  and  they  devote  themselves  to 
half  is  carried  on  with  Great  BriUin.  The  ex-  agriculture  rather  ■  than  to  pastoral  pursuits. 
ports  consist  of  beans,  peas,  almonds,  goat-  The  Arabs  form  the  bulk  of  the  rural  popula- 
•kins,  eggs  wool,  wax,  etc.;  the  imports,  of  tion  in  the  plains;  some  of  them  are  cultivators, 
O)ttons  and  other  goods.  There  are  no  made  and  some  are  Bedawi.  In  the  towns  along 
roads,  railways,  or  canals.  Morocco  is  con-  the  coast  are  found  the  Moors,  a  people  now 
nected  with  Spain  by  telegraph,  and  the  tele-  pl^sically  distinct,  whose  origin  as  a  distmct 
phone  is  in  use  in  Tangier,  Casablanca,  and  race  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained.  Their 
other  coast  towns.  The  posts  are  under  the  chief  physical  characteristic  is  their  corpulence, 
control  of  the  Moorbh,  British,  French,  and  and  they  are  more  indolent  and  much  less  so- 
German  governments.  cial  than  the  Arabs.     A  considerable  number  of 

Money,    Weights,    and    Measures.—  Spanish  Jews  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  commercial  towns 

dollars   and  pesetas,   as   well   as   Moorish   coins  of  Morocco,  where,  in  spite  of  the  oppressions 

minted  for  the  Government  in  France  are  cur-  to  which  they  are  subjected,  they  often  accumu- 

rent,   but  of  fluctuating  value.     The  common  late  wealth,   being  the  sole  dealers   in  bullion 

currency  consists  of  floos   (2?^  cents)  the  bian-  and   holders   of   capital.     To   these  various   in- 

keel  or  muzoona  of  six  floos  equaling  approxi-  gredicnts   of   a    checkered    population    must   he 

mately  16  cents ;  the  okia  or  ounce  of  four  blan-  added  the  negroes  and  their  posterity  of  every 

keels,    about   O4   cents,    and    the    miklal    of    10  shade,    who   are   particularly    numerous    in   thtt 

ounces    equaling   76   cents.    Tlie   kintar   of    100  southern    provinces.      The    civilizalion    of    Mo- 

rotals  for  native  produce  is  equal  to  about  168  rocco  has  sunk  to  a.  low  condition.    The  edaca- 
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tiou  given  at  the  schools  in  the  chief  towns,  and 
completed  at  the  University  of  Fez,  does  not 
go  beyond  the  theology  of  the  Koran.  The 
public  libraries,  once  famous,  arc  now  dispersed ; 
true  science  is  unknown,  and  whatever  monu- 
ments of  art  are  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom 
point  to  the  time  when  literature  and  art  flour- 
ished under  the  Arbabian  dynasties  in  Spain. 
Music  is  the  only  art  for  which  the  Moors  are 
said  to  manifest  a  decided  taste,  but  they  have 
not  as  yet  arrived  at  any  proficiency  in  it 

History.—  In  the  Mauri  of  ancient  writers  it 
is  easy  to  recognize  the  Moors  of  modem  times. 
These  people  were  supposed  to  have  come  from 
Asia,  and  particularly  from  Palestine,  but  their 
origin  is  doubtful.  The  Berbers  are  believed  to 
be  the  representatives  of  the  race  that  inhabited 
the  country  in  the  earliest  historical  times. 
After  being  for  more  than  four  centuries  a 
part  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  in  the  later 
period  of  its  sway  veneered  with  a  corrupt 
Christianity,  'Mauritania  Tingitana"  fell  (429 
A.D.)  into  th-;  hands  of  the  Vandals,  who  intro- 
duced the  piratical  habits  which  afterwards  be- 
came so  characteristic  of  the  coasts  of  Barbary 
and  Morocco.  They  held  it  til!  533,  when 
Belisarius  having  defeated  them,  it  became  sub- 
ject once  more  to  the  Eastern  empire.  But  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  7th  century  the  Arabs 
Spread  over  North  Africa,  and  having  taken 
possession  of  Mauritania,  penetrated  to  the 
borders  of  the  desert.  About  this  time  the  Jews 
were  expelled  from  Spain  by  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Toledo  (694  a.d.),  and  sought  refuge 
in  great  numbers  on  the  shores  of  Africa.  Near 
the  close  of  the  8th  century  a  Sherif  or  descend- 
ant of  Mohammed  named  Edris  obtained  such 
an  ascendency  over  the  Berber  tribes  that  they 
made  him  their  sovereign,  with  the  title  of 
Imam.  His  son  and  successor  (bunded  in  807 
the  city  of  Fez.  In  1035  the  warlike  sect  of  the 
Morabites  rose  into  existence  on  the  borders 
of  the  desert.  In  1055  their  chief  was  pro- 
claimed sovereign  of  Moghreb-el-aksa.  His 
grandson  and  successor  crossed  the  mountains, 
and  in  1072  laid  the  foundations  of  the  city  of 
Morocco,  which  thus  arose  with  the  remarkable 
dynasty  of  the  Morabites.  The  exoulaion  of  the 
Moors  and  Jfews  from  Spain  (1840-1501  a.d.) 
added  800,000  souls,  it  is  said,  to  the  population 
of  Moghreb-el-aksa.  In  the  middle  of  the  i6th 
century  a  new  dynasty  commenced  with  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Sherif  Hosein.  The  fifth  of 
this  family,  commonly  called  Hamed  Sherif  el- 
Mansu  (1579-1603),  made  himself  master  of 
the  whole  of  Moghreb-el-aksa,  and  pushed  his 
conauests  through  the  desert  as  far  as  Timbuktu 
and  Kagho.  His  reign  is  regarded  as  the 
golden  age  tn  the  historj'  of  Morocco.  The 
ninth  and  last  Storoccan  dynasty  is  that  founded 
in  1648,  by  Mulai  Sherif  el  Fileli.  or  King  of 
Tafileit.  In  1814  the  slavery  of  Oiristians  was 
abolished,  and  piracy  was  prohibited  in  1817, 
Several  complications  arose  with  France,  caused 
by  the  plundering  of  French  vessels  by  pirates, 
but  in  each  instance  the  emperor  gave  compen- 
sation. In  1859-60  there  was  a  war  with  Spain, 
owing  to  attacks  ma.de  by  some  of  the  wild 
tribes  upon  the  Spanish  territory;  it  resulted  in 
a  cession  of  land  and  an  indemnity  of  $20,000,- 
000  to  Spain. 

The  present  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz  IV.  suc- 
ceeded his  father  El  Hasan  III.,  in  1894,  when 


he  was  14  years  of  age.  For  seven  years  the 
government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  grand 
vizier  Si  Ahmed  Ben  Misa  who  ruled  despot- 
ically and  kept  the  country  well  under  control. 
At  his  death  in  May  1900,  the  Sultan  virtually 
commenced  his  reign,  and  well-educated,  of  a 
liberal  frame  of  mind,  attempted  to  introduce 
reforms  of  a  European  character,  which  aroused 
the  antagonism  of  his  subjects,  and  a  rebellion 
resulted  under  the  leadership  of  Omar  Zara- 
buri  his  elder  brother.  The  royal  troops  were 
defeated,  the  Sultan  and  his  capital  invested, 
and  the  insurrection  was  for  a  long  time  un- 
checked. With  the  financial  assistance  of 
France,  the  Sultan's  troops,  at  length,  made  his 
position  comparatively  secure,  although  his 
brother  was  left  in  possession  of  the  imperial 
fortress  of  Taza,  three  days  journey  from  Fei, 
and  the  country  was  kept  in  a  continuous  state 
of  disturbance  by  bold  acts  of  brigandage  on  the 
part  of  rebel  leaders.  On  18  May  1904,  Rais-Uh, 
a  prominent  chieftain,  captured  and  held  for  ran- 
som, the  Hon.  Ion  Perdicaris,  an  American  sub- 
ject, and  his  stepson  Mr.  Varley,  an  English 
subject  The  ultimatum  of  the  United  Stales 
secretary  of  state,  John  Hay,  "Perdicaris  alive. 
or  Rais-Uli  dead,"  a  naval  demonstration  of 
American  warships,  and  representations  from 
European  courts,  compelled  the  Sidtan  to  comply 
with  Rais-Uli's  demands,  and  the  captives  were 
released.  The  Sultan's  weakness  bwame  more 
and  more  apparent  to  the  insurgent  tribes  of 
northern  and  central  Morocco,  and  contempt  for 
the  rights  of  foreigners,  with  utter  lawlessness 
prevailed  throughout  the  kingdom.  At  the  ports, 
especially  Tangier,  the  property  of  Europeans, 
and  even  their  lives,  were  in  jeopardy.  To  safe- 
guard the  loan  of  $10,000,000  which  had  been  ad- 
vanced to  the  Sultan,  the  French  Government 
arrai^ed  for  the  appointment  of  a  French  finan- 
cial adviser,  with  agents,  to  undertake  the  con- 
trol of  the  Customs ;  it  was  also  arranged  to 
police  Tangier  with  French-Algerians,  and  a 
French  military  mission  proceeded  to  Fez.  By 
the  Anglo-French  Agreement  of  8  Apr.  1904, 
France  as  the  nation  whose  dominions  bordered 
on  Morocco,  was  to  be  unhindered  by  Great 
"  '  '  '  guarding  the  tranquility  of  that  king- 
;tum  for  allowing  Great  Britain  free- 
;tion  in  Egypt ;  moreover,  freedom  of 
guaranteed  for  30  years  in  Egypt  and 
Morocco.  In  Oct.  1901,  a  Franco- Spanish  Agree- 
ment was  also  arranged,  which  recognized  the 
terms  of  the  Anglo- French  Agreement,  the 
maintenance  of  the  territorial  integrity  of  Mo- 
rocco, the  neutralization  of  the  coast  between 
Melilla  and  the  Sebu  river,  the  preponderating 
right  of  France  to  give  the  Sultan  milita^,  eco- 
nomic, and  financial  assistance,  and  modified  the 
limits  of  the  Spanish  sphere  of  influence.  In 
Jan.  190S,  the  reforms  submitted  by  the  French 
Government  were  received  with  marked  dis. 
favor  by  the  Sultan  and  by  his  Council  of 
Notables.  This  was  thought  later  to  have  been 
due  to  German  diplomacy,  which  under  the 
terms  of  the  Madrid  Convention  of  1880,  re- 
fused to  recogni'-e  the  agreements  made  by 
France  with  Great  Britain  and  Spain  concern- 
ing Morocco. 

In  1880,  the  Madrid  Convention  with  Mo- 
rocco bearing  the  siniatures  of  Austria,  Bel- 
gium, Denmark,  Germany,  France,  Great  Britain. 
Italy,  Morocco,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal.  Spain, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  and  the  United  States, 
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had  estabiiaiKstl  the  right  of  protection  in  Mo- 
rocco, and  the  17th  article  of  the  treaty  reads: 

"  The  right  to  the  treatmetit  of  the  most  fa- 
vored nation  is  recognized  by  Morocco,  as  bc~ 
longii^  to  alt  the  Powers  represented  at  the ' 
Madrid  Conference." 

The  German  opposition  was  further  empha- 
sized by  the  visit  of  the  German  Emperor,  Wil- 
liam II.  to  Tangier,  31  Mar.  1905.  when  he  as- 
sured the  Sultan  of  his  intention  to  uphold  the 
integrity  of  the  Moroccan  kingdom,  and  the 
equahty  of  Germany's  commercial  and  economic 
'n  the  country.  A  special  German  mis- 
._  sent  to  Fej,  and  British  and  Spanish 
s  also  proceeded  to  the  Moorish  capital, 
ostensibly  to  support  the  French  policy.  The 
Sultan  and  his  advisers,  28  May  1905,  refused  to 
entertain  the  proposed  reforms  and  advised  an 
mternational  conference  of  the  Powers  to  de- 
liberate on  tlie  Moroccan  situation.  After  pro- 
tracted negotiations  between  France  and  Ger- 
many, which  were  shadowed  by  rumors  of 
.protKible  war  between  the  countries,  and  in 
which  the  resignation  of  M.  Deicasse.  the  French 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  the  downfall  of 
the  Rouvier  ministry  were  incidents,  a  pro- 
gramme was  arranged  to  place  before  the  In- 
ternational Conference.  Algeciras  in  Spain,  op- 
posite Gibraltar,  was  chosen  as  the  meetii^  place. 

Various  reasons  were  assigned  for  the  unex- 
pected raising  of  the  Moroccan  question  by  Ger- 
many; among  these  were  —  alarm  at  the  appa- 
rent isolation  of  Germanv  in  European  politics, 
at  the  increase  of  French  influence  in  North 
Africa,  and  at  the  consummation  of  an  agree- 
ment which  implied  a  further  territorial  division 
of  Africa  by  private  arrangement  between  two 
powers,  regardless  of  German  and  other  eco- 
iMmic  rights. 

The  various  countries,  signatory  to  the  Mad- 
rid Convention  of  1880,  sent  delegates  to  Alge- 
ciras, and  the  conference  was  opened  16  Jan. 
igo&  The  presence  of  the  United  States  repre- 
sentatives was  explained  as  safeguarding  the 
nation's  commercial  interests  in  Morocco;  with 
the  political  aspects  of  the  Conference,  arising 
solely  from  the  strained  relations  between  Ger- 
many and  France,  wherein  a  caiui  belli  might  be 
found,  the  United  States  agents  were  specifically 
instructed  not  to  participate.  The  meetings  of 
the  Conference  lasted  until  31  Mar.  1906,  when 
after  strenuous  opposition  and  counter-proposals 
on  the  part  of  Germany,  supported  only  by 
Austria,  against  the  French  programme,  sup- 
ported by  Great  Britain,  Russia.  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal,  the  United  States,  Belgium,  and  Hol- 
land, an  agreement  on  all  oolnts  was  reached. 
The  French  programme  maintained  that  the 
police  under  the  Sultan's  orders,  should  be  com- 
manded by  French  and  Spanish  officers  and  sub- 
oflicers  nominated  to  the  Sultan  and  appointed 
by  him,  and  that  the  Inspector-General  of  the 
police  should  report  to  the  Sultan.  Germany 
made  a  series  of  propositions  in  opposition  to 
this  general  plan,  seeking  to  bring  the  whole 
Moroccan  business  practically  under  the  control 
of  the  European  concert,  requiring  those  Powers 
directly  acting  in  Morocco  to  take  a  European 
mandate,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  interposition 
of  the  other  Powers,  of  which  Germany  would 
be  an  important  one.  Matters  had  almost 
reached  a  deadlock  when  a  proposition  relative 
'o  9  mixed  police  force  for  the  ports  in  dispute, 
was  brought  forward  by  Ambassador  White,  tn^ 


der  instructions  from  President  Roosevelt,  and 
introduced  by  the  Russians,  provided  a  solutiot) 
for  the  existing  difficulties.  The  division  and  the 
pulicing  of  the  ports  ot  Morocco  was  arranged 
as  follows :  Spam  to  police  Tetuan  and  Larache ; 
a  Franco- Spanish  mixed  police  to  be  established 
at  Casablanca  and  Tangier,  and  a  French  police 
force  alone  to  have  charge  of  Mogador,  SafE. 
Mazagan,  and  Rabat  The  result  of  the  confer- 
ence was  virtually  a  victory  for  France,  which 
retains  the  preponderance  of  influence  in  thj 
financial  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  and  loses  little 
of  what  was  demanded  with  regard  to  the  polic- 
ii^  of  the  country. 

Consult  Araicis,  'Morocco  and  its  People' 
(1879);  Bonsai,  'Morocco  as  it  is>  (1892); 
Hay,  'Morocco  and  the  Moors'  (1896)  ;  Meakin, 
'The  Land  of  the  Moors'  {1901). 

Uorocco,  or  Uarrakesh,  the  second  capi- 
tal of  the  sultanate  of  Morocco  (q.v.).  on  the 
north  side  of  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain, 
1,500  feet  above  sea-level,  about  96  miles  from 
Mogador,  its  port  on  the  Atlantic,  and  230 
miles  southwest  of  Fez,  the  chief  capital  of  the 
empire.  It  has  an  excellent  situation  in  sight 
of  the  Atlas  mountains,  from  which  cool 
streams  are  always  flowinR'.  and  is  noted  (or  its 
genial  and  healthful  climate.  It  commands  the 
trade  routes  across  the  mountains,  but  the  cit) 
has  long  been  hastening  to  decay,  chiefly  the  re- 
sult of  war,  plague,  and  wretched  government. 
It  is  encircled  by  a  lime  and  earth  wall  nearly 
six  miles  in  circuit,  between  30  and  30  feet 
high,  with  square  towers  every  50  paces,  and 
pierced  bv  nine  gates,  but  all  in  a  ruinous  con- 
dition. A  large  portion  of  the  immense  space 
within  the  walls  is  occupied  by  ill-kept  gardens, 
open  areas,  and  'soks,*  or  market-places;  the 
eight  large  cemeteries  are  outside  the  walls. 
In  the  bazaar  and  merchants'  quarter  a  consid- 
erable local  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  country 
people,  the  mountaineers  from  the  neighboring 
Atlas,  and  with  Sus,  Tafilet,  Mazagan,  Saffi, 
and  Mogador.  Morocco  possesses  many 
mosques,  one  of  which,  the  Kutubia,  has  a 
tower  after  the  model  of  the  Hassan  in  Rabat 
and  the  Giralda  in  Seville.  320  feet  high.  On 
the  south  of  the  city  stands  the  palace,  compris- 
ing a  space  of  about  1,500  yards  long  by  600 
yards  wide,  and  near  it  is  the  Jews'  quarter  (EI- 
Millah),  a  walled  enclosure  of  about  one  anJ 
one  Jialf  miles  in  circuit,  one  half  of  it  nearly  in 
ruins,  thronged  to  suffocation,  and  excessively 
filthy. 

There  are  several  tanning  and  leather-dyeinK 
establishments  of  considerable  extent,  though 
of  late  years  European  goods  have  been  grad- 
ually displacing  native  manufactures.  The  pop- 
ulation varies  according  to  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  the  Sultan,  his  court,  and  army,  Mo- 
rocco was  founded  in  1072  by  the  Emir  Yusct 
ben  Tachefyn,  and  reached  the  summit  of  its 
prosperity  in  the  13th  century.  In  those  days  it 
is  affirmed  to  have  contained  more  than  700.000 
inhabitants.  During  several  centuries  it  suffered 
from  civil  war,',  and  was  sacked  by  the  rebellious 
Berbers  more  than  once.  Pop,  estimated  at  from 
50.000  to  60,000. 

Morocco,  or  Haroquin,  a  line  kind  oi 
leather,  prepared  from  the  skin  of  the  goat,  orig- 
inally brought  from  the  Levant  and  the  Uarbarj 
States,  but  now  manufactured  in  most  other 
countries.  The  colors  most  commonly  con- 
municated  to  it  are  red  (by  cochineal)  andjd- 
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!ow  (by  the  Avignon  or  yellow  berries).    See  seDtative  and  the  Sultan  of  Sulu,  whose  potrer, 

atso  I  .FAT Him  however,  is  diminishing  among  his  people  (see 

Morong,  Thom«t,  American  botanist:  b.     Sulu).    In  1903  a  law  was  passed  by  the  Philip- 

Clahaba    Ala.,   1827 ;   d.   1894.     He  went  in   boy-  P"ie  Comnnssion  providing  government  for  the- 

bood   to   Massachusetts,   and   was   graduated   at  Moro  country  of  Mindanao  and  adjacent  islands^ 

Araherst  College  in  1848.  After  studying  law  ™s  a=t  provides  that  the  civil  governor  of  the- 
he   pursued   a   course   in   theology   at   Andover,     Philippine   Islands   shall   appoint   for   the   Moro' 

leaving    the   seminary    in    1853.     He   had    early  Province  a  governor,  attorney,  secretary,  treas' 

developed   an   interest   in   botany,   and    in    1888  urer,  superintendent  of  schools  and  an  engineer;: 

began  a  voyage  which  led  to  valuable  explora-  these  officials  also  constitute  a  legislative  counciE 

tions  and  botanical  collections  made  in  Argen-  °i  which  the  governor  is  presiding  officer.    The 

tina,  Chile,  and  Paraguay.     Returning  in   1890,  provincial  governor  and  engineer  may  be  officers 

he    became    curator    of    the    Columbia    College  °}  '"^  a''"'/  detailed  on  request  of  the  Philip- 

herbarium.     With  N.  L.  Britton   (q.v.)  he  pub-  P'"^  Commission  by  the  commanding  general  of 

lished  'An  Enumeration  of  the  Plants  Collected  the  division  of  the  Philippines  to  perform  the 

by  Dr.  Thomas  Morong  in  Paraguay,  i888-<)0.»  =""■  aiil'^s  °i  »««  office. 

u-A.^.^   ™s.'.Sn™   Tn,;ir«„;«.-   .,  ^,— ki«  ^t  "   "    further    provided    that   the    legislative 

.i,.^,?.^,*'5m?,77J^™"S  SJ^  S  5,    B  ™»"ri'  •k'll  CTiM  laws  for  the  org.niation  of 

Lagoon    (LagUna  de  Bay),    19  miles  southeast  of  p„mentc  .mnncr  tl,.  Mr>rns  anrl  ntlipr  nnn   fhrU- 

St  JIT.  X"'o'.t  "''''"'  "'  *'=  ^"""  Sr5^-  ™law^  ^n^est^inf  di2!c^"go"vemors 

ince  of  Morong.    Pop.  9430.  „;jh  the  power  of  adjusting  under  the  supervis- 

Moroni,  Giovanni  Battista,  jo-van'ne  bat-  ion  of  the  provincial  governor,  all  differences 
testa  mo-rone.  Italian  painter:  b.  Bonda,  between  sultans,  dattos  and  any  independent 
near  Albino,  1525 ;  d.  Bergamo  S  Feb.  1578.  He  local  authorities ;  shall  collect  and  codify  the  laws 
painted  many  allarpieces  and  historical  composi-  of  the  Moros  and  make  them  consistent  with  the 
tions,  some  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Brera  laws  of  Congress;  provide  courts;  and  enact 
Libraty  at  Milan,  others  in  villages  of  the  prov-  laws  providing  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and 
ince  of  Bergamo.  He  was,  however,  most  espe-  the  suppression  of  all  slave  hunting  and  slave 
craliy  celebrated  for  his  portraits  which  are  life-  trade.  The  lessening  of  the  evils  of  slavery  has 
like  and  arrest  the  attention  by  their  startling  received  particular  attention  from  the  American 
projection  and  hicid  color  tone.  Many  of  them  authorities  from  the  first.  The  Moros  were  in- 
are  to  be  met  with  in  Italy.  There  are  three  formed  in  igoo  that  slaves  who  sought  the  pro- 
examples  in  the  Berhn  Museum  and  five  in  the  tection  of  the  United  States  garrison  would  be 
London  National  Gallery,  amongst  which  is  considered  free  and  their  freedom  enforced.  The 
'The  Tailor,'  a  masterpiece.  One  picture  of  datto  at  Zamboanga  Jn  1901  abolished  slavery 
this  master  13  in  the  Pinakothek  at  Munich.  among  his    followers.    In    1903   the   legislative 

Horos,  mo'rSz,  people  of  the  Malay  race  council  of  the  Moro  province  passed  a  law  pro- 
inhabiting  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Philip-  hibiling  slave  hunting  in  all  the  province,  which 
pines,  chiefly  the  Sulu  Archipelago  and  the  'aw  was  immediately  confirmed  by  the  Philippine 
islands  of  Palawan  and  Mindanao;  various  sub-  Commission. 

divisions  include  the  Illanos,  Samales,  Joloanos,  Morosau'nis,     a     genus     of     sauropodous 

Maguendanaos,  etc.    Mohammedanism  was  prop-  dinosaurs    (q.v.) .   with   an  extremely   long  and 

agated   among   the   Moroa   m   the   14th   century  flexible  neck,  and  small  body;  found  fossJIm  the 

by  Malays  from  the  island  of  Borneo,  and  is  Upper  Jura  beds  of  Wyoming  and  Colorado.    It 

the    prevailing    religion.      The    Moro    alphabet,  ^^^    related   to   Brontosaurus    (q.v.). 
which  IS  still  retained  in  writing,  shows  distinct  ,,         .   ■      .     ■■  -      .  -,-         .     .     ,,   . 

traces  of  Arabic   origin  introduced  by  Arabic  ,,  M^ro^,    Andrea,    an^dra  a    mo-ro-s6  ne, 

teachers  of  the  doctrines  of  Islam.    The  Moros  Venetian  historian :   b    Venice  13  Feb.   1558;  d. 

are  governed  by  their  local  chiefs,  dattos  or  sul-  '"^''^  ^  J"";  ^o'^-  ,  "^  '"^^  educated  in  belles- 

•ins.  under  a  form  of  primitive  feudalism.  !"""  =>*  P^Ava,  and  from  1583  was  in  the  serv- 

They  have  no  system  of  laws  as  such.     The  V^^  °^  '*"^  ?J^'^-    .^"  ^^  he  entered  the  s 


penal  passages  of  the  Koran,  taken  Ji 


later  was  three  times  elected  to  the  Council  of 


with  local  customs,  are  referred  to  as  the  Tilab;  ^en    and   in   1598   was   made  official   histonog- 

the  local  customs  being  mainly  interpretations  or  "P",^""  ?.'  *"«  republic  to  continue  the  work  of 

even  evasions   of  the   Koran.    Land   is   held   in  P*"'"*    Paruta.      He    was    given    access   to   the 

common,  the  dattos  claiming  sections  as  their  "^t^  P?P^"  ^"J^'  ^^  ^S^-    ^}^  history,  <His- 

own;  in  some  localities,  a  "Master  of  the  Field"  '°"^  ^eneU   ah  Anno   1521   ad   Annum    1615,' 

allots  plots  of  ground  to  individuals  for  perma-  apP^ared   in  1623    (2d  ed.   1719)    and  has  been 

nent  or  temporary  occupancy.    Such  real  estate  esteemed  for  its  accuracy  and  elegant  Latimty. 

may  not  be  alienated  without  permission  having  Horo^ni,    Francesco    (called  the  Pelopon- 

first  been  obtained  from  the  authority  granting  jresiAC),  Venetian  soldier:  b.  Venice  1618;  d. 

residence  thereon.    Slavery  and  polygamy  prevail  Napoli  di  Romagna  6  Jan,  1694.    He  was  a  Icad- 

among  them ;  and  they  have  for  many  years  en-  ing  military  commander  of  his  day,  and  four 

gaged  in  piracy  and  predatory  e.tpeditions  against  times   made   generalissimo   of   Venetian   forces, 

the  neighboring   Filipinos.     Their   religion   and  His  career  was  almost  a  continuous  struggle  with 

peculiar  customs,  as  well  as  their  spirit  of  in-  the    Turks.      In    1656   he    became    governor   of 

dependence  have  made  the  government  of  their  Candia,  but  in  1669  was  compelled  to  surrender 

country   one   of   the   greatest   problems   of   the  the   island  to  Meheraet  Koprili.     His  sobriquet 

United  States  occupation  of  the  Philippines.  The  was  gained  by  later  victories  in  the  Morea.  From 

Sulu  Archipelago  in  1901  was  placed  under  mili-  1688  he  was  doge  of  Venice.     Daru   ('Histoire 
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Hoipfaens,  mor'fus,  in  classical  mytboloKy,  and  vegetable  life  than  to  the  more  specific  sense 

a  minister  of  the  god  Soninus,  sometimes  called  in  which  modern  biologists  use  the  name.    The 

the  god  of  sleep.     He  is  generally  represented  modern    morphologist   must   consider   not   only 

as  a  slumbering  child,  of  great  corpulence,  wear-  comparative  anatomy  but  embryology,  and  in- 

ing  wings,  and  holding  a  vase  in  one  hand,  and  dude  in  his  science  an  investigatioR  of  the  ^ast 

ia  the  other  some  poppies.  history  and  development  changes  of  each  subject 

,,       .,  1,    ,   -J  ■        ■  ■  — its    phylogeny    as    well    as    ontogeny.      The 

Morphine,  an  alkaloid  occurring  m  op.um^  ^^j  ;„  „u^f„  is  now  a  study  of  the  facts  of 

and  havmg  the  chemical  formula  C.,H„NO.+  phylogeny.     The  results   of  this  science  form 

H.O.    In  preparmg  It,  the  opium   is   extracted  the   substance  of  text-book  knowledge,  and  the 

wj*  «a'"   «    i«>.   F7   «''<^»«n   i^rbonate   is  terms,  which  are  the  names  of  the  parts  of  ani- 

added,  and  the  so  ution  is  evaporated  to  a  small  ^j     ^^  j^fi^^d  ;„  ^i,    ^^  dictionaries.    For 

bulk.    Calcium  chloride  is  then  added,  to  precip-  ^  3,  outline  of  the  morphology  or  structure 

ilnl^  thfr  mprnnir*    and    that-    thp    ("vtrnrt   rnntains  r  -        .  .       .  ^  .-      t         i  ._  .  _ 


-  J-    x.      -i:,    -  ■  ^'"'1'     S*^  "^"''^''        w'  of   »"■"'='«    "    P'="ts    see    respectively   Anat- 

and  after  filtration  the  solution  is  evaporated.  ^^^    CoMPAitAnvE,  or  Anatomy  or  Plants. 
Calcium  meconate  separates  out  first,  after  which  '         .  .   ,^    „     .    _.      , 

crystals  of  the  hydrochlorides  of  morphine  and  Morphy,    mor  fl,   Paul   Charlea,    American 

codeine  are   deposited.     The   latter  crystals   are  chess-player:    b.    New    Orleans,    La.,    22    June 

re-dissolved  in  water  and  treated  with  ammonia,  i»37;   o-   there   10  July   J884.     He   showed   his 


...^   ,. i, J   being   thereby   precipitated   while  fondness  for  chess  at  a  very  early  age,  and  a. 

the  codeine  remains  in  solution.  Morphine  dis-  ^^  defeated  many  of  the  local  amateurs.  At 
solves  in  1  000  parts  of  cold  water  and  in  500  the  College  of  South  Carolina  he  studied  law 
parts  of  boiling  water.  It  is  also  readily  soluble  for  several  years,  occasionally  playing  a  game. 
in  hot  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether.  It  is  In  1857,  at  the  first  Amencan  chess  congress 
bitter  and  very  poisonous,  and  crystallizes  in  held  in  New  York  he  had  no  difficulty  m  de- 
small  trimetric  prisms.  Morphine  acts  as  a  base  leatmg  his  strongest  opponents.  During  the 
toward  adds,  and  numerous  salts  of  the  alkaloid  ne^"  year,  in  England,  he  successfully  met  such 
are  known.  In  medicine,  morphine  is  usually  players  as  Bird,  Boden,  and  Lowenthal,  and 
administered  in  the  form  of  the  sulphate  or  some  astonished  the  world  of  chess  by  paying  as 
other  salt.  Wlien  morphine  is  heated  with  many  as  eight  games  simultaneously  and  without 
hydrochloric  acid  for  two  or  three  hours  at  the  board.  His  playing  in  Pans,  where  he  won 
a  temperature  .if  about  290°  F-  (sufficient  pres-  fiv.e.gamM  .°"t  ?*  ^'E^t  agamst  Harrwitz,  and 
sure  bdng  exerted  upon  the  solution  to  make  exhibited  his  blindfold  skill,  was  equally  sur- 
this  possible),  it  becomes  converted  into  another  prising.  In  1859  he  retumea  to  the  United 
alkaloid  which  has  the  formula  CiH.iNOfc  and  States  and  here  met  the  famous  German  player 
is  known  as  "apomorphine."  Apomorphine  is  Anderssen,  winning  7  out  of  11  games.  Being 
also  poisonous,  and  its  salts,  when  administered  110 w  admitted  to  the  bar,  Morphy  began  to  prar- 
in  small  doses,  cause  vomiting.  Special  atten-  tise  law  in  his  native  city;  but  his  mental  powers 
tion  has  been  paid,  by  chemists,  to  the  positive  had  been  so  impaired  by  the  strain  of  his  blind- 
identification  of  morphine,  owing  to  the  fre-  fold  chess-playmg  that  he  not  only  CTve  that 
quent  importance  of  such  identification  in  med-  "P.  but  relinquished  chess  entirely  and  a  little 
ical  jurisprudence.  The  subject  is  full  of  tech-  later  abandoned  all  intdlectual  work.  Morphy  s 
nical  difficulties,  especially  when  (as  is  com-  skill  at  chess  appeared  to  partake  of  the  quality 
monly  the  case)  morphine,  if  present,  is  mingled  o*  genius.  His  brilliant  achievements  were  not 
with  large  quantities  of  animal  tissue,  from  which  the  result  of  long  or  deep  deliberation,  yet  dis- 
it  must  be  separated  before  the  tests  are  applied.  P'ayed  a"  the  elements  usually  observed  when 
Many  such  tests  are  known,  of  which  the  fol-  raental  strength  and  quickntss  are  sustained  by 
lowing  are  the  most  familiar;  (i)  A  neutral  so-  profound  study.  Consult  Lowenthal,  <Morphy^» 
lution  of  a  ferric  salt,  when  added  to  a  neutral  Games  of  Chess'  (i860). 
solution  of  a  morphine  salt,  gives  a  blue  color  MorreU,  Imogene  RoUnton,  American 
which  is  destroyed  by  heat,  ^  alcohol,  and  \>j  artist:  b.  Attleboro,  Mass.;  d.  Philadelphia' 22 
acids,  (a)  If  iodic  add  and  starch  are  added  to  Nov.  1908.  She  was  married  to  Abram  MorreU 
a  weak  solution  of  a  morphine  salt,  and  a  weak  in  i8l5a  She  studied  art  in  the  United  States 
solution  of  ammonia  is  floated  upon  the  mixture,  and  Europe  and  was  a  pupil  of  Adolf 
a  brown  ring  below  a  blue  ring  will  be  formed  Schrodter  at  Diisseldorf,  and  of  Couture  at 
at  the  bounding  surface  that  separates  the  liquids  Paris  (1864).  In  1874  she  returned  to  America 
from  each  other.  where  she  opened  a  studio  at  Washington  as  a 

IV  _t.  1/   ii.      J-   ■  ■         _f    i,-„i^ :-..,T  portrait  and  historical  painter,  and  there  estab- 

Morphology,  the  division  of  biological  ijshcd  and  became  first  president  of  the  Wash- 
science  which  deals  with  the  st_ructure  and /orw  ington  National  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  1870.  ' 
of  animals  and  plants,  from  Gr  worphS,^  form,  Twdve  medals  have  been  awarded  to  her  paint- 
and  logos,  doctrine,  the  term  bemg  equivalent  jngg.  Some  of  the  more  notable  are:  <The 
to  "science  of  form.*  The  investigation  of  the  pirst  Battle  of  the  Puritans'  ;  <Washin([ton 
structure  of  living  organisms  is  the  oniy  true  Welcoming  the  Puritan  Trains  at  Newburdi. 
method  by  which  we  may  become  acquainted  N.  Y.';  'Portrait  of  General  John  A.  Dix." 
with  their  relations  to  each  other,  singly  or  in  ,,.„.„.  «  i  *  ■ 
groups  Morphology  thus  lies  at  the  founda-  Momll,  morTl,  Anson  PeaBicc,  American 
tion  of  physiology,  and  all  true  systems  of  clas-  politician:  b.  Belgrade,  Maine.  10  June  1803; 
sification  and  explanations  of  serial  development,  d.  Augusta,  Maine,  4  July  1887.  He  at  first 
Goethe  was  the  inventor  of  the  term,  and  was  engaged  in  business  in  his  native  town,  then  in 
the  first  to  direct  attention  to  relations  in  struc-  1833  was  sent  to  the  State  legislature^  and  in 
turc  presented  by  living  beings,  although  the  1839  received  the  appointment  of  sheriff  of 
terms  as  employed  by  Goethe  had  reference  Somerset  County.  This  position  he  held  till 
rather  to  tiie  unvarying  phenomena  of  animaL  1840.    In  1850  he  was  appomted  land  agent    In 
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but  the  following  year  he  was  elected  as  the  first  Morris,  Charlea,  American  naval  officer: 
Republican  governor  of  Maine,  and  later  was  a  t.  Woodstock,  Conn.,  1784;  d.  1856.  Entering 
delegate  to  the  convention  which  nominated  the  navy  in  1799,  he  participated  in  the  war  with 
Frimont  In  i860  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  Tripoli  was  an  actor  in  the  recapture  of  the 
but  declined  a  re-election.  Philadelphia,  in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli  (1804), 
Uotrill,  Justin  Smith,  American  senator:  being  the  first  to  gain  her  deck  when  she  was 
b.  Strafford,  VL,  14  April  1810;  d.  Washington,  boarded.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1S12 
D,  C,  28  Dec.  1B98.  He  received  a  good  pri-  he  was  serving  as  executive  officer  of  the  Con- 
mary  and  secondary  education,  was  a  merchant  stitution ;  he  was  wounded  in  the  engagement  of 
and  then  a  farmer;  was  elected  to  the  House  of  'Old  Ironsides"  with  the  Guerriere;  and  after- 
Representatives  in  i8S4.  and  was  re-elected  five  ward  successfully  commanded  the  John  Adams 
times;  in  1867  was  transferred  to  the  Senate,  until,  being  blockaded  by  a  British  squadron  in 
in  whi<^  he  was  long  chairman  of  the  com-  Penobscot  River,  he  was  compelled  to  destroy 
mittee  of  finance.  With  his  12  years  in  tlie  his  ship  to  save  her  from  being  taken  by  the 
lower  house  and  31  in  the  upper  he  was  more  enemy.  In  the  war  with  Algiers  he  commanded 
closely  connecte<^  with  Congress  than  any  other  the  Congress,  and  it  was  he  who,  in  the 
man  of  his  time,  ^nd  was  styled  *The  Father  of  Brandywine,  carried  Lafayette  home  to  France. 
the  Senate.*  He  introduced  the  war  revenue  After  serving  for  some  years  as  naval  com- 
tarifF  of  l86r,  commonly  called  the  Morrill  tariff,  missioner,    and    as    supervisor    of    the    United 


and  during  his  later  years  consistently  opposed  States  Naval  Academy,  he  became  chief  of  the 
the  remonetization  of  silver.  Senator  Morriil  bureau  of  ordnance  and  hydrography,  which  po- 
wrote  'The  Self- Consciousness  of  Noted  Per-  gition  he  held  till  the  time  of  his  death.  Con- 
sons'   (1886).  suit   his    'Autobiography'    (1880). 

Morrill,  Lot  Mfrick,  American  politician:  Morris,     Charles,    American     author:    b. 

b.  Belgrade,  Maine,  3  May  1813;  d.  Augusta,  Chester,  Pa.,  i  Oct.  1833.    He  was  educated  in 

Maine,    10    Jan,    1883.      He    was   educated    at  Chester,  and  became  professor  in  the  Acadenpr 

Waterville    College     (now    Colby    University),  ofAneient   and   Modern   Languages,   Philadef- 

sti-died   law    and   was   admitted   to   the   bar   m  phia;  afterward  engaged  in  business;  and  since 

1839  when  he  went  to  Augusta  and  established  1878  has  devoted  himself  to  literary  work,  giving 

a  law  practice.     He  took  an  active  ^art  in  poli-  special  attention  to  historical  and  scientiBc  sub' 

tics,  in  1854  was  elected  to  the  legislature  and  jccts.    His  publications  include:  *A  Manual  of 

in  1856  was  chosen  president  of  the  senate.     He  Classical  Literature* ;  *The  Aryan  Race' ;  "Tales 

was  governor  of  his  State  i858-*o  and  in  the  from  the  Dramatists';  'The  War  with  Spain'; 

latter  year   was   elected  to  the  United    States  'Our  Nation's  Navy' ;  'Famous  Men  and  Great 

Senate  where  he  proved  himself  an  indefatigable  Events  of  the  igth  Century,'  etc    He  has  also 

worker.     He  favored  the  resumption  of  spKJe  edited    *Ha!f  Hours  with  the   Best    American 

payment    and    was    an    authority    on    financial.  Authors,'    'The   Encyclopedia   Dictionary,'    and 

naval,   and   Indian   affairs.     In   1876  he  retired  other  works. 

from  the  Senate  to  become  secretary  of  the  treas-  Morrii,  Clara,   American  actress:  b.  To- 

ury  under  Pr«ident  Grant  and  during  his  ad-  ^to,  Canada,  1849.     In   1869  she  became  the 

nnnistration  of  that  office  constantly  urged  the  ^^^^        j^j      ;„    food's    Theatre,    Cincinnati, 

return  to  specie  payment.    He  declined  an  ap-  Qhio,    and    in    the    winter    of    1869-70   jomd 

pomtment  to  a  foreign  mission  under  President  Augustin   Daly's  Fifth  Avenue   Company,   New 

Hayes  and  in  1^7  became  collertor  of  customs  york.    She  at  once  achieved  success  in  emotional 

at  Portland,  Maine,  in  which  office  he  died.  ^^les,  and  afterward  made  many  fours  throu^h- 

Mor'ris,  Benjamin  Wiatar.  American  Prot-  out  the  United  States.    Her  leading  roles  in- 

cstant  Episcopal  bishop :  b.  Wellsborough,   Pa.,  elude  'Camille' ;  Alixe  in  the  'Countess  de  Som- 

SMay  1810;  d.   Portland.  Ore..  8  April   igo6.  merive' ;    'Mercy    Merrick';     'Miss    Muiton' j 

e  was  graduated  from  the  General  Theological  Lady    Macbeth;     'Leah     the     Forsaken';     and 

Seminary  in  1846,  and  held  successive  rectorates  Cora   in   'L'Artiele  47.'      She   wrote   much   for 

in  Sunbury,  Manayunk,  and  Germantown,   Pa.  periodicals,    and    published    in    book-form;    'A 

He  was  consecrated  missionary  bishop  of  Oregon  Silent  Singer'    (1899)  ;   'My  Little  Jim  Crow' 

and  Washington  in  December,  1868,  and  on  the  {1900)  ;     "A    Pasteboard    Crown.'    a    work    of 

division  of  the  diocese   in  1880,   became  bishop  fiction  (igoz)  ;  and  'Stage  Confidences*   (1902). 

of  Oregon.    He   has  published    'Presbyterian,  She  was  married  to  F.  C  Harriott  in  187+ 

Baptist  and  Methodist  Testimony  to  Confirma-  „^^^  jjaniel,  British  colonial  expert:  b. 
Loughor,   Glamorgan,   26    May    1844.      He   was 

Morris,   Cbxrles,  English   song  writer:  b.  educated  at  Cheltenham,  at  the  South  Kensing- 

174s;  d.  near  Dorking,  Surrey  11  July  1838.    In  ton  Royal  College  of  Science,  and  at  Trinity 

1764  he  entered  the  17th  foot,  with  which  he  College,  Dublin,  where  he  received  high  honors. 

served  in  America,  later  exchanged  into  the  Irish  He  was  assistant  director  of  the  Rojfal  Botanic 

Dragoons  and  the  2d  life-guards,  in  1785  was  Gardens  of  Ceylon  in   1877;   investigated  and 

made  bard  of  the  Beefsteak  Society,  and  before  checked  the  coffee-leaf  disease;  became  director 

its  gatherings  sang  many  of  his  wittiest  efforts,  of  the  Botanic  Department  of  Jamaica  in  1879, 

His  humor  and  vivacity  led  Curran  to  say,  "Die  assistant  director  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew 

when  you  will,  Charles,  you  will  die  in  your  in    1886,   treasurer  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 

youth."     He  wrote  hundreds    of  songs,  many  Society  in  18516,  and  Commissioner  in  the  West 

being  political  ditties  for  the  Whigs ;  and  a  post-  Indian   Imperial   Department   in    1898.      Among 

humoiB  TOlimie,  'Lyra  Urbaniea'    (1840J   col-  his  publications  are:  'Cacao:  How  to  Grow  and 

lected  them.    His  'A  Reason  Fair  to  Fill  my  How   to   Cure   it'    {1882);    'Agricultural    Re^ 
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sources  of  St  Helena'  (1884);  'The  Vegetable  Horris,  Goovemear,  American  statesman: 

Resources  of  the  West  Indies*    (1888) ;  'Sisal  b.  Morrisania,  N,  Y.,  31  Jan.  1753;  A  there  6 

Industry  of  the  Bahamas'   (1896) ;  and  'Cantor  Nov.  1816.     He  was  graduated  in  t^68  from 

Lectures  on  Plants  yielding  Indiarubber*  (iSgS).  King's    College    (now    Columbia    Umversity)  ; 

Morris.  Edward  Toy.  American  author:  b.  after  study  of  the  law  was  licensed  in  1?7I  to 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  16  July  1815;  d.  there  31  Dec  practice  as  an  attorney;  did  ejccellently  well  at 
1881.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1836  tl>e  bar;  and  during  die  earlier  difficulties  between 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1842.  He  was  Great  Britain  and  the  American  colonies  main- 
a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  in  tained  a  conservative  attitude  and  was  eager 
1841-3  and  of  Congress  in  1843-5  and  in  1850  to  effect  a  compromise.  He  finally,  however, 
was  appointed  to  a  mission  in  Naples  where  he  identified  himself  with  the  patriot  cause,  and 
remained  four  years.  He  was  again  in  Congress  was  elected  from  Westchester  County  to  the 
in  1858-61  and  was  then  appointed  minister  to  provmcial  congress  of  New  York,  70  of  whose 
Turkey  by  President  Lincoln  and  continued  in  81  delegates  met  on  22  May  1775  at  New  York. 
oGice  until  1870.  He  published:  <Notea  of  a  In  this  assembly  he  became  the  leader  of  the 
Tour  through  Turkey*  (1842)  and  numerous  patriotic  party,  and  made  an  able  speech  favor- 
translations.  l"B  the  adoption  of  the  recommendation  of  the 

Morris,  Edward  Parmelee,  American  Lat-  5L°"*'^"il,?°"f "  A^^H^'i.^.t'l"'!^  .'^!f^>'J' 

inist,  best  known  as  a  Plautine  scholar:  b.  Au-  ^^Z,^^Z?^^V^.\At%^Xh^^.lrh^l^ 

bum'   N.  Y..  1853.    He  was  graduated  at  Yale  i'°"£*=^",:,^  ,T«  k^7rJfn^  ,  ^,^;n  f.r  JS 

(i%»).  and  'Cpi™!  .nd  Trirammu.'   (1898).  ""lal  Cons™,  ,„d  .Imo.l  .nmedMely  upon 

„       .      ^              r,             .         ■          .            I  taxmg   his   seat   was   appomted   one  of   a   com- 

:.,."v'^'^..9,!?:«SrP,"?»'  ^.f'V^'^  ^Sr"l';  n-ittee  of  five  to  visit  /alley  Forge  and  e: 


:  b.  Montclair,  N.  J.,  i8  Feb  1864.  He  was  (he  condition  of  the  troops.  Early  in  1779  he 
educated  at  Rutger  s  College  and  Johns  Hopkins  ^^^  ^^^^  chairman  of  the  important  committee 
Umversity,  and  m  iSgi.was  associate  editor  of  for  receiving  communications  from  our  ministers 
the  Boston  'CongregationalisL*  In  189&-1000  abroad,  and  from  the  envoy  of  France.  In  this 
he  was  editor  of  the  New  York  Mai^  and  Ex~  capacity  he  drew  up  the  draft  of  instruction* 
press.  He  has  published:  'The _  Norwegian  ^  the  ministers  which  was  adopted  by  Con- 
Company  System'  (1894)  ;  'Historic  Towns  of  gress  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
New  England*  (1898J ;  etc.  ^n^  Great  Britain.     In  February,  1780  he  be- 

Morris,  George  Poi>e,  American  journalist  gan  the  publication  in  the  'Pennsylvania  Packet* 

'and  poet:  b,  Philadelphia  10  Oct  1802;  d.  New  of   a    series    of   essays    on    American    finances, 

York  6  July   1864.     With   Samuel  Woodworth  in  which  he  endeavored  to  show  the  wisdom  of 

(q.v.),    in    1823,    he    founded    the    New    York  the   colonists   submitting  to  a  reasonable  taxa- 

'Mirror,'   a  weekly  journal  of  literature,  after-  tion  and  outlined  a  scheme  for  such  assessment. 

ward  published   as   the   'New   Mirror*    and  the  These  essays  influenced  his  appointment  in  1781 

'Evening  Mirror,*  in  which  many  of  the  early  as   assistant   financier,    a    post   he   successfully 

writings  of   Bryant    Pot   Halleck,   Willis,   and  fiiled  until  1785.    He  was  really  the  founder  of 

other  Amtrican  authors  first  appeared.    In  1845  the  national  coinage,  though  his  plan  was  later 

Morris  established  the   'National  Press,*   which  modified  by  Jefferson  and   Hamilton;  he  Jntro- 

m  the  followinK  year  became  the   'Home  Jour-  duced    the    decimal    notation    and    devised    the 

nal,*   and  which,  with   the   assistance  of  N.   P.  word  'cent"  to  indicate  one  of  the  lesser  coins. 

Willis    (q.v.),   he   continued   to   edit   almost   to  !□  1787  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  constitutional 

the  end  of  his  hfe.    He  wrote  'Briarchff,*  a  pop-  convention,   and  there  he  advocated  a  stronglv 

ular  drama  (1825),  and  edited  'American  Melo-  centralized  government,  and  finally  revised  the 

dies*  and  (with  Willis)  'The  Prose  and  Poetry  draft  of  the  instrument.    He  was  in  France  in 

of  America*    (184s).    His  'Poems*    (final  col-  1788-91  for  the  transaction  of  private  busim 

lection,   i860)    included   "Woodman,   Spare  that  and   in    1?9I    was   appointed   by   Washingtor 

Tree*;    "A   Long   Time   AgO»;    'My   Mothers  confidential   agent   to   treat   with   Great   Britain 

Bible";   and   other   well-known   pieces.  regarding  certain  unfulfilled  articles  of  the  Ireaty 

Morris,  George  Upham,  American  naval  of  peace.  In  1792-4  he  was  minister  to  France, 
officer:  b,  Massachusetts  3  June  1830;  d.  Jordi.i  and  in  1800-3  was  United  States  Senator,  filling 
Alum  Springs,  Va.,  15  Aug.  1875,  He  was  ap-  a  vacancy.  He  supported  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
pointed  midshipman  in  the  navy  in  1846  and  chase,  but  opposed  the  abolition  of  direct  taxes 
received  steady  promotion.  In  1862  he  was  made  and  of  the  judiciary  system.  In  1810-13  he  was 
lieutenant-commander  and  assigned  to  the  Cum-  chairman  of  the  Erie  canal  commission ;  in  the 
berland  and  was  in  temporary  command  of  her  entire  plan  for  this  waterway,  which  he  wished 
when  she  was  attacked  by  the  Merrimac  iri  to  make  large  enough  for  ships,  he  was  a 
Hampton  Roads.  The  gallant  seamanship  dis-  leader.  He  was  keen  in  intellect,  an  excellent 
played  by  Morris  on  this  occasion  elicited  the  ad-  orator,  and  rendered  notable  services  to  America. 
miration  of  the  country.  He  refused  to  leave  the  During  tlie  War  of  1812  his  uUra-Federalijt 
ship  and  stood  at  his  post  as  she  went  down  but  views  led  him  into  positions  that  were  extrava- 
was  rescued  by  some  of  his  men.  He  afterward  gant  and  unwise.  He  pronounced  funeral  ora- 
had  command  of  the  gunboat  Port  Royal  and  tions  on  Washington,  Hamilton,  and  Clinton; 
was  en-jaged  on  the  James  River,  at  Fort  Darl-  published  pamphlets  and  addresses;  and  latterly 
ing,  and  later  at  Fort  Powell  and  at  Grant's  contributed  to  newspapers  political  satires  in 
Pass,  He  was  promoted  commander  in  1866  and  both  prose  and  verse.  Consult:  Sparks,  'life* 
retired  from  active  service  in  1874.  (1832J ;    Roosevelt,    'Life*    (18S8:    'AJmericui 
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Statesmen'  series);  Morris  (A.  C), 'Diary  and  in  effecting  the  separation  of  New  Jersey  from 

Letters  of  Gouverneur  Morris'   (1888).  New  York,  and  from  1738  mrtil  his  death  was 

llorris,    Gouverneur,    American    novelist,  governor  of  New  Jersey, 

great-grandson  of  the  preceding:  b.  New  York  Horris,   Lewi^^ American   patriot,   one   of 

7  Feb.   18-6.     He  was  graduated   from  Yale  in  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence : 

1898  and  has  published    'A   Bunch   of  Grapes*  b.  Morrisania   Westchester  County,  N.  Y,,  1726; 

(i8g7)  ;     'Tom     Beauling>      (tgoi) ;     'Aladdin  d.  there  22   Jan.   1798.     After   being  graduated 

O'Brien*    (150a).  at  Yale  College  in  1746,  he  engaged  in  farming 

Moriifl,  Msmaon  Smith,  American  author:  on  a  very  extensive  scale  on  his  paternal  estate 

b.  Philadelphia  4  Oct.   1856.     He  was  educated  at  Morrisania.     He  took  strong  ground  against 

in   the   public   schools,   and   eariy   began   to  do  the   act   of    Parliament   compelling   the    inhafai- 

literary  work.     Since  January  I^  he  has  been  tants  of  the  province  of  New   York  to  furnish 

editor  of  'Lippincott's  Magazine.'     He  is  versed  with  supplies  the  foreign  troops  quartered  upon 

in  the  history  of  art,  and  is  managing  director  them.     He  was  elected  to  the  Congress  of  1775, 

of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  in  was  a  member  of  the  committee  to  devise  means 

Philadelohia,     He    has    written:     'A    Duet    in  for  supplying  the  colonies  with  munitions  of  war. 

Lyrics,'  poems,  with  J,  A.  Henry  (1883) ;  'Tales  and  after  the  close  of  the  session  was  sent  west 

from  Ten  Poets'   (i8g3);  'Madonna  and  Other  to  detach  the  Indians  from  the  British,     In  1776 

Poems'   (1894)  ;  a  continuation  of  Lamb's  'Tales  he  resumed  his  seat  in  Congress,  and  signed  the 

from  Shakespeare'    (i8g3)  ;  and  has  edited   'In  Declaration  of  Independence,  although  his  estate 

the    Yule    Log     Glow'      (1892)     and     'Where  was  at  that   time   in  the   hands  of  the   enemy. 

Meadows  Meet  the  Sea'  (i8i^).  As  a  consequence  his  manor  was  laid  waste,  and 

MoniB,  Henry  W,  American  naval  officer:  ^''  ^^''^  expelled.    In  .777  he  was  succeeded 

b.    New    York    1806;    d.   there    14  Aug.    1863.  1"  ,'t°"8f"'   l^   Gouverneur    Morns    his   half 

He  entered  the  navy  in  1819  and  in  1838  wal  ^™''"^''^"t  afterward  sen-ed  m  the  State  legis- 

made  lieutenant    nVwas  on'duty  in  New  York  t'^XJ^'  '?,rj^r„l''„1  '±  "v^/.r    'i 


s  other  stations  from  i83g  until  1855 


Morrisania.     He  was  one  of  the  boldest  and 


pt^moted  commodore  in  1862.  h's   'Epic  of  Hades'    ^1876-7)    ^oing  through 

fa,  John  GolUieb.  American  Lutheran  ™W  editions.    Other  volumes  of  his  verse  arS: 

«;    b.    New    York    14   Nov.    1S03 ;   d,  'S°'«"  ?'  J""  Worlds'    (.873-5) ;  <Gwen :  a 

lie,  Md.,  10  Oct.  189J.    He  was  gnd-  Dnma  inMonolosue'    ( i87g)  i    'The  Ode  of 

)m  Dickenam  ColleS  in  i82»  and  stud,  h'''    < '^)j  . 'So"!?    Unsung'    (ia83);_<A 


Shen-h;  .„  S=...:i;to  intie  M,di,"er™,US  °-  '^°"  »'"««"  "'  <>"  i^-Mon. 
under  Commodore  Stringham.     In  1861  he  su-  Morria,   Sir  Lewis,.  Welsh  poet:  b.  Car- 

perintended   the   completion   of  the    Pensacola  marthen,  Wales,  »  Jan.  1833;  d.  London,  Eng., 

and  in  1862  took  command  of  her,  successfully  12   Nov.    1907.    He   was   educated  at  Oxford, 

passed  the  Confederate  fortifications  on  the  Po-  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Lin- 

tomac  and  took  a  distinguished  part  in  the  battles  coin's  Inn  in  1861,  practising  until  1881.   Was  dep- 

Bt    Fort   Jackson,    Fort    St    Philip   and    Chal-  uty  chancellor  of  University  of  Wales  and  prom- 

mette.      He    guarded    New    Orleans    after    its  inently  associated  with  the  cause  of  education.   In 

capture  but  failing  health  necessitated  his  re-  189S  he  was  knighted.  His  verse  was  fluent,  but 

turn  to  the  North  where  he  soon  after  died,  deficient    in    strength,    and   was   very   popular. 

He  was  promoted  commodore  in  1862.  his   'Epic  of  Hades'    (1876-7)    going  through 

Mortis,  J 
dergyman: 

Lutherville,   inu.,  lu  \jcf.    loys-     xie  was  Erao-  v-ri" i"rio~\~"~i'c''"~      Jt""'  '1    "i"™  T~ 
uated  from  Dickenson  Colleg?  in  1823  and  stud-  ^.fc>     (ifflo);     <Son(p    Unsung'     (1883); 
ied   theology   at   the   Princeton   and   Gettysburg  Y'^'O",    "*     Saints'      (1890)  ;     'Harvest    Tide- 
Seminaries,  receiving  his  license  to  preach  in  t^9°0  !  etc. 

i8a6.  He  founded  the  ist  English  Lutheran  Morris,  Mary  Philipse,  American  Tory:  b. 
Church  of  Baltimore  and  was  in  charge  of  it  Philipse  Manor,  New  York,  1730;  d.  York,  Eng- 
in  1827-60  after  which  lie  held  various  important  land.  She  was  one  of  the  famous  Philipse  fam- 
charges.  He  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  ily,  daughter  of  the  second  lord  of  the  Manor, 
founding  of  the  College  for  Women  in  Luther-  Frederick  Philipse.  A  beautifTil  brunette,  she 
ville  and  of  the  town.  From  1834  until  his  is  the  oriEinal  ot  Cooper's  heroine  in  'The  Spy,' 
death  he  was  lecturer  at  Pennsylvania  College  and  was  long  said  to  be  one  of  George  Wash- 
and  he  also  lectured  in  the  Smithsonian  Insti-  inglon's  loves ;  hut  the  story  that  she  rejected 
tution  at  Washington.  He  was  prominently  him  is  untrue.  Two  years  after  meeting  Wash- 
connected  with  scientifie  and  religious  societies  ington  she  married  George  Morris  (1758),  with 
and  founded  the  'Lutheran  Observer'  in  1831  whom  she  lived  in  what  was  afterward  Wash- 
which  he  edited  until  1833.  Among  his  many  ipgton's  headquarters  and  the  Jumel  house.  Her 
publications  are:  'Catechumen's  and  Communi-  property  was  confiscated  at  the  opening  of  the 
cant's  Companion'  (1831);  'Lifeof  John  Arndt'  Revolution,  and  she  went  to  England.  Her  sur- 
(i'*53)  ;  'Fifty  Years  in  the  Lutheran  Ministry'  viving  children,  being  free  from  attaint  accord- 
(iSjfi)  ;  ^Memoirs  of  the  Stork  Family'  (iSSS)  ;  ing  to  the  ruling  of  the  En^ish  attomey-gen- 
ete.  eral,  sold  their  rights  to  John  Jacob  Astor  for 

Morris,    Lewis,    American    statesman:    b.  ^20,000;  and  the  British  government  paid  them 

New   York  1671 ;  d.  Kingsbury,   N.  J.,  21   May  ii7,ooo  more   for   their  losses. 
1746,    He  practised  law  in  New  York,  wasjudge  Morris,    Robert,    American    financier    and 

of  the  superior  court  of   New  York   and   New  statesman,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 

Jerscy   in    1692,   became   one   of  the   governor's  pendence:  b.  Liverpool,  England,  31  Jan.  1734; 

council  and  a  member  of  the  assembly,  and  drew  d.   Philadelphia  8  May   1806.     He  came   to  the 

np  and  presented  to  Queen  Anne  the  complaint  colonies  about  1747  and  entered  at  Philadelphia 

against   Governor  Cornhury   formulated  by   the  the    counting-room    of    Charles    Willing,    mer- 

assembly.      In    1710-38   he   was   chief-justice   of  chant;     in     1754     formed     a    partnership     with 

New  York  and  New  Jersey,  in  1731  was  acting  Thomas  Willing  maintained  until  1793;  acquired 

governor  of  New  Jersey,  in  1738  was  prominent  a  veiy  considerable  fortune  for  America  ot  that 
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time;  and  despite  a  strong  &iglish  loyalty  op-  Liberty  party,  on  the  ticket  with  J.  G.  Birney 

{rased  the  stamp  act  and  signed  the  non-importa-  (q-v.)   for  president. 

tion  agreement  of  1763.  In  October  1775  he  Morris,  Williain,  English  poet  and  artist: 
was  elected  to  the  provincial  assembly,  and  in  j,.  Walthamstow,  Essex.  24  March  1834;  d.  Ham- 
1776-8  was  a  member  of  the  Lontinental  Con-  mersmith,  London,  3  Oct.  1896.  He  was  educated 
gress.  On  2  July  1776  he  voted  against  the  gt  Marlborough  College  and  Oxford  University, 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  on  4  July  and  was  for  some  nine  months  a  pupil  in  the 
absented  himself;  but  on  a  August,  he  was  one  office  of  the  noted  architect,  George  Edmund 
of  the  signers.  When  hostilities  began  his  serv-  street  In  1856  he  founded  <The  Oxford  and 
ices  became  of  increasing  value.  When  Con-  Cambridge  Maga7ine,>  to  which  he  contributed 
gress  fled  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore  on  ^ften,  and  which  he  published  at  his  own  ex- 
ist pec.  1776,  Morris  was  eft  in  charge  of  its  ^^^^a  f^r  the  year  it  was  issued.  Two  years 
affairs,  and  when  it  reassembled  at  Baltimore  on  f^f^j  (,358)  appeared  'The  Defense  of  Guine- 
20  December  was  made  with  George  Ciymer  of  y^g  anj  other  Poems,>  in  the  pages  of  which 
Pennsylvania  and  George  Walton  of  Georgia  a  the  temper  of  the  Middle  Ages  may  be  said  to 
committee  for  the  execution  of  Continental  bus-  fi„d  jts  most  accurate  modem  interpretation.-  In 
iness.  Morris  did  all  that  was  done.  Most  of  1867  he  published  the  'Life  and  Death  of  Jason,' 
the  business  of  the  colonies  during  December  g„  gpj^  (,£  j-  cantos  in  heroic  couplets,  which 
and  January  was  transacted  by  hira ;  he  prepared  showed  him  to  be  a  teller  of  stories  par  excel- 
American  ships  for  sea,  assumed  charge  of  in-  /^„j.^_  gy  (his  time  he  had  definitely  entered 
coming  freights,  and  supplied  Washington  with  ^p^n  ^^^  ^3^5^  ^f  weaver  anew  of  old  tales 
money.  On  ao  Feb.  1781  he  was  elected  superin-  from  classic  or  medieval  aourcea,  and  the  next 
tendent  of  finance.  He  found  the  treasury  in  a  y^ar  (1868)  appeared  the  first  volume  of  <Thc 
disordered  state;  presented  to  Congress  1  plan  Earthly  Paradise,*  a  scries  of  stories  retold 
for  the  organization  of  the  Bank  of  North  from  classical  and  mcdia;val  originals,  but  with 
America  accepted  28  May;  and  himself  sub-  ^  mediaeval  setting  A  second  and  third  volume 
scribed  for  $39,200  worth  of  shares.  The  bank  foi|o„ed  („  ,869  and  i8?o,  the  entire  work  corn- 
was  incorporated  31  Dec.  J781  and  began  opera-  prising  24  tales  with  the  addition  of  interludes 
tion    7    Jan.     1782.     Motns    resigned  .January  j,„j  preludes  and   12  lyrics  of  the  months.    In 

1783,  but  on  request  did  not  retire  until  i  Nov.  171,^  Earthly  Paradise,'  as  in  the  <Jason,»  Mor- 

1784.  He  wasa  memlwr  of  tiie  Pennsylvania  ^is  took  Chaucer  for  his  master  as  well  in  the 
assembly  m  177&-8.  1778-9.  1780-1,  1785-7.  In  structure  of  his  verse  as  in  what  may  be  termed 
1787  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  that  the  processional  nature  of  his  descriptive  pas- 
framed  the  United  States  Constitution.  He  de-  gages.  Three  verse  forms  are  erapioyed  by  hira, 
clmed  the  secretaryship  of  the  treasury,  arid  the  seven-lined  decasyllabic  stanza  known  as  the 
was  United  States  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  Chaucerian  heptastich,  the  four-foot  couplet 
in  1789-95.  .  With  James  Green  eaf  and  against  a„d  the  heroic  couplet  'The  Earthly  Paradise> 
Washm^ns  advice,  he  entered  land  speculation,  indudes  some  40,000  lines,  but  when  once  the 
purchasiM  in  the  new  city  of  Washin^on  6fXX)  reader  has  fallen  under  the  poet's  sway  his 
lots  at  $&)  each,  and  agreeing  to  build  yearly  leisurely  manner  will  not  be  found  wearisome. 
20  brick  houses.  He  was  compelled  to  make  i„  .The  Lovers  of  Gudrun,'  one  of  the  tales  of 
an  assignment,  and  was  imprisoned  for  debt  at  (fbe  Earthly  Paradise,'  Morris  had  already 
PhiUdelphia  from  19  Feb.  1798  to  26  Ai«.  1801.  turned  to  Iceland  for  a  theme  and  in  'The  Story 
The  influence  of  his  credit,  his  ability  in  raising  of  Sigurd  the  Voisung  and  the  Fall  of  the  Nib- 
loans,  and  his  financial  skill  were  of  the  utmost  lungs*  (1876)  he  returned  to  Icelandic  myth 
importance  to  the  .•struggling  cause  of  the  Revo-  for  his  subject  The  poet  regarded  this  poem 
lution;  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  he  was  as  his  masterpiece  and  in  the  opinion  of  not  a 
also  a  momentous  force  in  Washington  s  ad-  fe„  critics  it  ranks  as  almost  the  greatest,  if  not 
ministration.  Consult :  Sparks,  'Diplomatical  the  greatest  epic  of  the  19th  century.  In  his 
Correspondence  of  the  Revolution*  (1829-30)  ;  hands  the  ancient  myth  becomes  alive  and  throbs 
the  'Life'  by  Sumner  (1892)  in  the  'Makers  ^^^  all  the  intensity  of  primeval  passion.  Bc- 
of  America'  series;  and  Oberholtzer,  'Robert  siie  these  works  Morris  published  also  in  verse 
Morns:  Patnot  and  Financier*   C1903J.  ^Love  is  Enough^  or  the  Freeing  of  Pharamond' 

Morris,  Thomas,  American  statesman:  b.  (1873);  <Thf  ^neids  of  Virgil  done  into  Eng- 
Augusta  County,  Va..  3  Jan.  1776;  d.  Bethel,  lish  verse'  (1875),  in  which  the  metre  adopted 
Ohio,  7  Dec.  1844.  He  removed  in  1795  to  Co-  is  that  of  Chapman's  Homer;  'The  Odyssey  of 
lumbia,  Ohio,  and  was  employed  by  the  Rev.  Homer  done  into  English  verse*  (1887);  'The 
John  Smith,  the  first  senator  from  Ohio.  He  Dream  of  John  Ball'  (1888)  ;  and  'Poems  by  the 
fixed  his  residence  in  1800  in  Clermont  County,  Way'  ;  (1892).  In  1863  Morris  began  the  man- 
studied  law.  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  was  a  ufacture  of  wall  paper,  stained  glass,  and  artistic 
member  of  the  State  legislature  from  1806  to  furniture,  and  to  his  labors  in  this  particular 
1830,  was  a  judge  of  the  Stale  supreme  court  is  traceable  much  of  the  reform  which  English 
(1815-21),  and  in  1832  was  elected  to  the  United  and  American  trade  has  experienced  in  house- 
States  Senate,  where  he  distinguished  himself -hold  art  during  the  last  generation.  Tn  1890  he 
as  an  opponent  of  slavery,  and  was  engaged  in  established  the  Kelmscott  Press  at  Hammer- 
important  debates  with  Calhoun  and  Clay  in  de-  smith,  and  there  publislied  exquisitely  printed 
fcnse  of  the  right  of  petition  and  of  the  duty  editions  of  Chaucer,  Beowulf  and  other  works, 
of  the  general  government  to  discourage  slavery,  as  well  as  of  his  own  writings.  Still  another 
His  anti-slavery  sentiments  rendered  him  dis-  side  of  his  nature  was  shown  in  the  trend  of 
tasteful  to  the  Democratic  party,  by  which  he  his  human  sympathies.  He  had  long  been  known 
had  been  elected,  and  he  permanently  retired  as  poet  and  craftsman,  but  from  i88s  he  was 
in  March  1839.  In  1844  he  was  nominated  for  active  as  a  social  reformer,  lecturing  frequently 
vice-president  by  the  Buffalo  convention  of  the  to  workingmen  in  halls  or  in  the  open  air,  and 
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helping  to  support  the  'Commonwealth,*  a  so-  mile  south  of  Port  Sumter  and  about  a  mile  and 
cialist  jourDal.  It  is  not  wholly  easy  to  under-  a  half  from  Fort  Moultrie.  At  Cummings  Point, 
Stand  this  side  of  his  nature,  for  intensely  dem-  on  the  north  end  of  the  island,  three  small  bat- 
^cratic  as  he  became,  in  theory  at  least,  teriea  took  part  in  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
he  was  an  equally  intense  lover  of  that  very  Sumter,  12-13  April  1861,  Later  Battery  Wag- 
beauty  which  a  social  upheaval  would  destroy,  ner  was  constructed  on  the  south  end  of  the 
The  ugliness  of  much  of  modern  life  led  him  island  and  the  batteries  on  the  north  end  were 
to  socialism  but  he  was  thoroughly  sincere  in  strengthened  'and  called  Battery  Gregg.  At- 
his  attitude,  illogical  as  it  may  seem  to  many,  tempts  were  made,  in  1863,  by  the  Union  farces 
However  difficult  it  may  be  to  adjust  satis-  under  Admiral  Du  Pont  and  General  Hunter, 
factorily  to  our  minds  the  attitude  of  the  poet-  to  secure  possession  of  the  island,  and  later  by 
■ocialist  with  the  character  of  his  work  as  a  Admiral  Dahlgren  and  General  Gilmore.  A 
craftsman,  which  was  offered  to  the  world  at  landing  was  made  on  10  July  and  on  the  nth 
prices  practically  prohibitory  for  the  majority  and  18th  an  encounter  took  place,  and  a  regular 
of  persons,  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  si^e  began.  See  Fokt  Suuter. 
the  world  is.apleasanter^wholesomer  world  for  ^^^  jj,  ^-  county-seat  of  Grundy 
his  having  lived  in  It.  He  helped  his  generation  (-^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^-^^-^  ^-^^  (^^  ^^^■^^■^  ^^^ 
to  perceive  that  there  IS  no  necessary  alliance  Michigan  Canal,  and  on  the  Chicago,  R.  I. 
between  utility  and  ug  mess;  he  raised  the  stand-  4  p  railroad;  about  60  miles  southwest 
ard  of  housebo  d  taste,  and  as  a  poet  he  was  ^f  Chicago.  The  first  settlement  was  made 
one  of  the  most  melodious  of  his  time.     In  his  :         o„     „„a    ;„    iRc7    the    town    wa^    inrnmn- 

Ut.,.,=„.  h.  e„.yed  .  form  of  co.po.Mon  JVd  V=    .o™S»r=o«»m  T .    fS 

m  mmEled  prose  and  vrs.  sre.Uy  enjoyed  by  „,|e„i,„,i    „gi„,    i„  %,t,ia>   ^m   .re    l.rge 

mury,  though  p.rhw.  not  wholly  to  the  taste  tf,„„i„„„,     ooJiMd..     The    prineipd    m.n5- 

ot  those  who  liked  him  best  as  the  author  of  fadures  arc  brick,  tde    oaoer  car-wheels    oat- 

•The  Earthly  Paradise'  and  'SiBurd>-a  ser.es  ^^^^    ,  „d   leather.     The  city  has'  con- 

fc^jfef  S|  AJil^UX  S;t"Sl  •.SforS.?,''A'S5'.niy-aS 

S5;K5,e°,'e."'(.£".""Th."JS':f''"e  {".rie^""""    "^    ■»*"    -*~"-      "'"■ 

Glittering   Plain'     (1891)  ;    'The   Wood  beyond  ''^i°'_i»^3. 

the  World'  (1894)  :  'The  Well  at  the  World's  ^  Morris,  Minn.,  village,  county-seat  of 
End»  (1896);  <The  Water  of  the  Wondrous  Stevens  County;  on  the  Great  N.  and  North- 
Isles*  (1897).  With  Erikir  Magnusson.  the  ern  P.  RJl.s;  about  160  miles  west  by 
Icelandic  scholar,  he  published  'The  Story  of  "ort",  ?'  Saint  Paul.  Good  water  is  ob- 
Grettir  the  Strong'  (i869>;  'Volsunga  Saga*  tamed  from  the  Pomme  de  Terre  River  which 
{1870)  ;  and  'Three  Northern  Love  Stories  and  '^  "ear.  The  chief  product  of  the  surrounding 
Other  Tales*  (1875)-  Still  other  works  by  him  agriculiu>^l  region  is  wheat  The  principal 
are  <The  Decorative  Art'  (1878)  ;  'Hopes  and  manufactures  of  the  village  are  flour  and  dairy 
Fears  for  Art*  (1882) ;  'Signs  of  Change'  seven  ""••'"■"  ^^"^  "'  ""'"'  ™'"  -'—'"" 
lectures  (18S8)  ;  with  Belfast  Bax,  'Socialism: 
its  Growth  and  Outcome*  (1893)  ;  'Architecture,  „  - ,  . 
Industry  and  Wealth*  (1903).  Morris'  social-  ^^P-  f'^io)  ' 
istic  theories  prevented  his  receiving  the  offer  Morril  Brown  College,  in  Atlanta,  Ga.;  a 
of  the  laureateship  on  the  death  of  Tennyson,  coeducational  institution  founded  in  18S0  un- 
but  that  he  would  have  accepted  it  is  quite  der  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episco^I 
unlikely.  He  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  mediae-  Church.  In  1910  there  were  in  connection  with 
val  architecture  and  his  account  in  the  'Earthly  the  school  31  professors  and  instructors,  and 
Paradise*  of  the  front  of  Peterborough  cathedral  nearly  783  pupils.  There  were  in  the  library 
is  «ie  of  the  finest  descriptions  of  an  archi-  2,000  volumes.  The  grounds  and  building  were 
tectural  feature  to  be  found  in  English  literature,  valued  at  ?i2S/joo  and  the  income  about  $20,000, 
He  wrote  the  excellem  monograph  on  'Mural  j,^^^  jjance,  or  Mooriah  Dance,  sup- 
Painting'  in  the  runth  edmon  of  the  'Encyelo-  ^  ^  ^^  ^  i  ^  ^  j^  M^riscM 
Il^l'^M^"^""!,"'  aS""-!"  =  /Yf^r  M.Tr  ^  Spain,  was  formerly  danced  at  puppet-shows, 
<^¥°f  f  wn"^^  «^'.0897);  MackaU,  <(,.  "it  '^,  introdu^  imo  Engli!d  in  the 
w^r,  V  ^  P^'"^  r  T  '  ^iU^T  "ig"  of  Edward  HI.,  when  John  of  Gaunt 
■1?^'  ™^n'  '  f Of *:.  Craftsman  and  Social-  ^etSmed  from  Spain.  In  the  May-games  of 
M  *^\'°=A.^^"'«'^'',V'2'*'P"l'f"^°".^''l'''?"  Kobin  Hood,  mirris-danccrs  formed  an  im- 
P,"?!™,  t51^S  ^.''%^rl^L,^^^-1^;a.-i?  PO^^"'  ?a«-  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
ErUnger  Beitrage  zur  englischen  Ph.lologie'  Jke  morris-dancers  were  dressed  in  gilt  leather 
t'OSOj.  3j,(]    silver   paper,   and   sometimes  in  coats  of 

Horns,    William    O'Connor,    Irish    jurist  white  and  spangled  fustian. 
and  author.     He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  was  Horns  Park.    See  Horsb-racing. 

admitted  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1854  and  has  been         .^    ,_.  ._..        _.     ,.  ,       .,  '      ,      „,_ 

a  county  court  judge  from    i8;2.     He  is   the  „  Mor-nson,  Arthur.  Enghsh  author:  b.  1863. 

author     of     'Great     Commanders     of     Modem  He  was   for  a  number  of  years   secretary  to  a 

Times'"    <NapoIeon''     'Moltke'-     <Irisb    His-  '^na^'y-trust   m   Londons   East  End,   and  there 

,-,„>.   '   (HanmhaP-'     <TrpIantl  ■'      r7(^i8o8>  ■  "'^'^*  the  studies  Utilised  in  his  'Tales  of  Mean 

Pp^s'ent  WrOuUlonsi     ic          '^^  '  f'^f     <*5);    'f    '<Tf'  .C'V!"   •■;;  K 
**                '  (1896).    He  wrote  also:  'Martin  Hewitt,  Inves- 
Honis,    an    island    at    the    entrance    to  tigator*    (1806),   detective  stories;    'The  Dor- 
Charleston  Harbor,  S.  C,  south   of  the  main  ringlon  Deed- Box'  (1897) ;  <To  London  Town' 
channel.    It  is  east  of  James  Island,  nearly  a  (1899);  and  other  volumes. 
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Horrison,  Heniy  Clay,  American  Metho-  30  Sept  1909.    He  was  educated  at  McKendree 

dist    (Soufh)   bishop:  b.   Montgomery  Couniy,  College,  Lebanon,  IIL,  and  served  m  the  Mexican 

Tenn.,  30  May   1842.     He  was   educated  in  liie  War.     In    1852-^   he   was   clerk  of  the   circuit 

public   schools    and   after    teaching    for    several  court  of  Monroe  County  and  in  1854  was  elected 

years   entered    the   ministry   in    1865.      He   has  to  the   State   legislature;    was   admitted  to  the 

held  important  charges   in  Louisville,   Ky.,  and  bar    in    1S55    and    he    continued    in    the    Ictiis- 

Allanta  and  was  missionary  secretary  in  1890-8  lature    until    1859,    holding   the    speakership    in 

when  he  raised  $140,000  for  the  Board  of  Mi--  the   latter   jjear.     He   served   in   the   Civil   War 

sions.    He  was  appointed  bishop  in  1898.  1861-3  receiving  the  rank  o£  colonel  and  was 

Morrison,  James  Dow,  American  Protes-  member  of  Congress  in  1863-5  and  in  1873-87. 
tant  Episcopal  bishop;  b.  Waddinglon,  N.  Y.,  He  introduced  the  Morrison  tariS  measure  and 
1&44.  He  was  graduated  from  McGill  Uni-  several  other  bills  and  in  1887-97  served  a& 
versity,  Montreal,  in  1865,  took  orders  in  the  member  of  the  interstate  commerce  commission 
Episcopal  ministry  and  after  holding  rector-  of  which  he  was  chairman  after  1891. 
ates  at  Herkimer  and  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  was  Morrison,  111.,  city,  county-seat  of  White- 
consecrated  first  missionary  bishop  of  the  dio-  s\dt  County;  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
cese  of  Dduth  in  1897-  ,  He  has  pubJished  railroad;  about  120  miles  west  of  Chicago.  It 
•Fundamental  Church  Prmejples>  (1899).  ig   situated   in  an  agricultural  and   stock-raising 

Horrison,  John  Tracy,  American  lawyer  region.  The  industrial  establishments  are  fur- 
and  politician;  b.  Jefferson  County,  Pa,,  25  niture  and  carriage  factories,  school  furniture 
Dec.  i860.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Univer-  and  refrigerator  factories,  flour  mills,  and  cream- 
sity  of  Woosler,  Ohio,  in  1887,  and  from  the  cries.  It  has  considerable  trade  in  dairy  prod- 
law  department  of  Cornell  University  in  1890.  ucts,  live-stock,  and  manufactures.  The  city 
In  the  latter  year  he  moved  to  Caldwell,  Idaho,  has  a  public  library  and  a  museum.  Pop. 
where  he  eatabhshed  his  law  practice.     In  the  (1910)  2^410. 

tS:&l.«fQi=»".=,  ".Tr4  .ri  "-"^■■x»-  s„  E«™„c^  u»..». 

1900   Republican    candidate    for    Congress,    but  Mofnstown,    N.   J,,   city,   county-seat  of 

was  not  elected.     From  i8g?  to   igoo  he  was  Morns   County;    on   tbe    Delaware,   L.  &  W,, 

chairman  of  the  State  CBmmittee,  and  in  1902  the  Whippany  R.,  and  the  Rockaway  V.  R.R's; 

was  candidate  for  governor  of  Idaho,  and  was  about     16     miles     west     of     Newark,    ft     is 

elected  for  a  two  years'  term.  situated    «i    an    agricultural    region    in    which 

MorriTOn,  Robert,  English  missionary  and  "?''"»     «"'''"'™     "d     fruit     growing     rc- 

Orieutalist:  b.  Morpeth,  Northumberland  5  Jan.  <«ive    considerable    attention.    It    was    settled 

1782;d.  Canton,  Chin,,.  Aug.  1834.    In  ite  he  "    ■™~'°    "''    ™    ■=?"='' j*"',,  «"."•"■ 

embarked  as  a  missionary  for  cSlon,  in  1808  ?»  ,"1°  "".  ""?  ™  changed  to  Morrrstowrr 

wasappoinled  translator  to  the  East  India  Com-  '"  '""••••  •>'  Ijwis  Morns   (q.v.)  then  colomai 

pany'.  factory  at  Onton,  and  in  18.0  began  to  govemr  of  New  Jersq^     It  was  incorporated 

Jrint  the  New  Testament  in  Chinese  from  a  ".'^S-  ,  I'  "  "t"  .?",  <"',.  >1><"",  •—Ic'"' 

tert  which  he  had  carefully  revised.    IniSiihe  !!»1  "■'■"■ks   a  beautiful  "clion  of  muntiy. 

completed  a   'Chinese  Grammar,'  published  in  J.'"  P.'""  '"«","<'  prominently  in  the  Revolu- 

1815     In  i8i<  he  completed  the  New  Testament,  ""i  '?  ""•  from  January  to  May,  and  from 

and  with  the  assistanfe  of  Dr.  Milne,  who  had  &"?"'>"  ™  "  J""  '^"""go™  "" 

Ipmed  him  hi  1813,  the  translation  of  the  Old  Washington  sheadQuarleri    The  old  Ford  m«»- 

'restameut.     Tbis     was     completed     in     ,8,8.  ™".  "h^h  he  occopied,  is  now  owned  by  the 

In   ,8,5  he  completed  a  <Chincse  Dictionary,'  'Waabington   Association"   who    preserve  het« 

published  in  iSai,  at  the  enpensc  of  the  East  numerous  mementoes  of  Eevolulionaiy  and  pr«- 

india   Company.  'Dr.    Morrison    and   his    col-  R=»"l«t^m,iy  times     It  was  here  that  Samnd 

kagues    superimended    very    extensive    printing  ff  ,=■   """J    (l-';)    "!''   <>}•   associate,   Alfred 

operation,  for  the  diSusior.  of  tmcts  and  Scri,;  ^"1.   •P'",™      Tl.     'J"?.    ^5.""=    """T 

tare  portions  among  the  ainese.     Besides  the  "■"'■  ■>»»■  "y-.T              .S    ™  S'Y"™* 

works  mentioned  h"    wrote   <Ho™  Sinica,   or  ^\ "' V     ij^"  '?  T"  "'w'^'i'"""-  "" 

Translations  from  the  Popular  Literature  of  tlie  """  'P'  ""  .Speedwell  .ron  Works. 

Chinese'    (18,2);    ' Dialogues    translated   from  .  Mornstown  is  largely  a  residential  city  1  it» 

Chinese    into    English'    ("816) ;    'A    View    of  =','""■  '""f"-,          ?•?  ""j'V"      f       ? 

China  for  Philological  Purposes,'    (iSr?) ;  and  ?/  ""  X°'>  ■''c'l''  i'^'";-.  "'',  Newark  make 

several  educational  works  in  English  and  Chi-  ",  ".,  ™".  '""Me    location    for   the    homes 


Consult   his    'Memoir'     (1839) ;    Town- 


of  city  business  men.     It  has  considerable  trade 


consult    ni3     'ivicmoir'      iiojyj  ,      juwu-  j       1  ■  -11.1  .  .  - 

BPtirf     'Robert  Morrison'    (i888^  ^"^    ^'"P*    considerable    quantities    of    flowers, 

send     Robert  Mojnson     uaHBJ-  f^uit,  and  vegetables.    Some  of  the  prominent 

Mornaon,     Theodore     Nevm,     American  buildings  are  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 

Protestant    Episcopal    bishop;    b     Ottawa.    IIL.  ^iation  and  the  Young  Men's  Catholic  AssocU- 

18  Feb.   1850.    He  was  graduated  from  Illinois  tion  buildings,  and  All  Soul's  and  the  Memorial 

College,  Jacksonville,   III.,  in    1870,   studied   for  hospitals.     There    is   a   beautiful    and   well-kept 

the  mmistry  at  the  General   Theological  bcrai-  park,   in  which  a   soldiers'  monument  has  been 

nary,  and  took  pnest  s  orders  in  the  Episcopal  erected.     A   monumenl   marks  the   site  of  Fort 

Church    in    1874.     After    being    rector    of    Sl  Nonsense,    erected    by    Washington.     The    dty 

Pauls  Churdi,  Pekm,   III..   1874-^;  and  of  the  ^as    public    and    parish    schools,    and    a    public 

Church  of  (he  Epiphany  m  Chicago,   1876-99,  library  and   lyeeum.    At   Morris   Plains,  about 

he  w^s  consecrated  bishop  of  Iowa  in  Febru-  ^^^  ^5,^3  northeast  of  the  city,  is  a  State  hos- 

aiy  isgo-  _  pjtai  for  the  insane,  which  has  accommodation 

Momaon,   William   Ralls,   Amencan  law-  jor  about  1,500  patients, 

yer:  b.  Monroe  County,  IIL,  14  Sept  1824;  d.  $3,ooo,ooa     Pop.   (1900) 
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MORRISTOWN  —  HORSE 

Consult:    Tuttle,     'History    of    Morristown' ;  Maine,  i8  June  1838,    He  was  educated  at  tba 

CoUes,   'Authors   and   Writers   Associated   with  Lawrence    Scientific    School,    Harvard    Univer- 

Morristown*    (1893).  sity;   taugjht  zoology  and  comparative   anatomy 

Horrutown,    Tenr.,    city   and   county-seat  ^'  Bowdoin  College  1871-4,  and  at  the  Imperial 

of  Hamblen   County,   about  40  miles   nortlieast  University  of  Tokyo,  Japan,  1877-80;  and  in  this 

of  Knoxville;   on   the   Southern   and   the   Mor-  way   added   to   his   reputation   as   a   zoologist   a 

ristown   &   C   R.R.'s.     It   has   manufactures   of  remarkable  intimacy  with  Chinese  and  Japanese 

tobacco,  flour,  wagons,  agricultural  implements,  ^rt,   especially   ceramics,   and   with   the   folklore 

stoves,   lumber,   etc.     It   is   also   a   large   slock-  and  early  archeology  of  the  two  countries.     His 

market,  and  the  iron  and  lead  mines  and  marble  collection   of   Japanese   pottery    is   now    in    the 

quarries  in  the  vicinity  add  to  the  importance  of  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts ;  it  keeps  his  name 

its  industrial  interests.    It  is  the  seat  of  the  ""<1  ^^  '^  't^  curator.    In  1881   Morse  became 

Morristown  Normal  College  ibr  negroes.  director  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Sciences,  of 

During  the  Civii  War  Morristown  was  the  ^li'th  he  was  one  of  the  founders.  He  wrote : 
scene  of  two  engagements.  On  10  Dec.  1863  Early  Stages  of  Terebratulina'  <i87o);  'Em- 
CoL  Garrard's  Union  cavalry  brigade  alUcked  bryology  of  Terebratulina'  (1872),  and  other 
Gen.  W.  E.  Jones'  cavalry  brigade  in  works  here,  studies  showing  the  non-molluscous  character  of 
and  drove  it  out  of  them  and  from  the  town.  ^'^  brachiopods;  *First  Book  in  Zoology' 
Four  days  later  Col.  W.  J.  Palmer,  commanding  ('87S.  and  in  German  and  Japanese  versions) ; 
the  Anderson  (Pa.)  cavalry,  had  a  skirmish  'Early  Races  of  Man  in  Japan'  (1879)  J  'Jap- 
near  the  town  with  a  part  of  Gen.  Martin's  cav-  ="^^6  Homes  and  their  Surroundings'  (1886)  ; 
airy  brigade  of  five  regiments,  and  withdrew  ^""^  'Glimpse  of  China  and  Chinese  Homes' 
leaving  Martin  in  possession  of  the  place.    On  (ipo^)- 

28  Oct  1864  the  town  was  held  by  Gen.  John  Morse,  Jedidiah,  American  Congregation- 
C.  Vaughn's  brigade  of  Confederate  cavalry,  alist  clergyman  and  geographer :  b.  Woodstock, 
Vaughn  was  attacked  that  day  by  Gen.  A.  C.  Conn.,  23  Aug.  1761:  d.  New  Haven  9  June 
Gillem,  with  a  brigade  of  Union  Tennessee  eav-  1826.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1783; 
airy.  Vaughn  was  falling  back  to  a  more  favor-  studied  theology  under  Jonathan  Edwards :  was 
able  position,  when  Gillem  charged  his  right  and  pastor  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  from  itSq  Io  182^; 
centre  and  stampeded  the  entire  brigade,  whkh  and  spent  his  last  years  in  New  Haven.  He  was 
fell  back  in  disorder  to  Russellville.  Gillem  took  intensely  orthodox ;  established  in  1805  the  '  Pan- 
224  prisoners,  including  19  officers,  four  guns  and  oplist,'  a  religious  journal  combating  Universal- 
caissons,  part  of  the  ammunition  train,  and  about  ist  views :  and  was  an  able  and  successful 
300  stand  of  small  arms.  "The  Union  loss  was  8  teacher.  He  wrote:  'A  Compendious  History 
killed  and  18  wounded.    Pop.  (1910)  4,007.  of  New  England,'  with  Elijah  Harris  (1804) ; 

Motto  (mor'ro)  Castle,  a  former  Spanish  'Annals  of  the  Ainerican  Revolution;    (1824), 

fort  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Havana,  ^^°  ^  series  of  excellent  biographies. 

Cuba;  also  the  name  of  an  imposing  fortification  Morse,  John  TorTey,  American  historian: 

on  the  cliffs  overlooking  Santiago  Bay.    It  was  b.  Boston  9  Jan.  1840.    He  was  graduated  frjtn 

in  sight  of  this  fort  and  under  fire  of  its  guns  Harvard  in  i860,  and  was  lecturer  on  history 

that  Lieutenant  Hobson  and  seven  men  of  the  there  from  1876  to  1879-    For  two  years  he  was 

United   States  navy,  on  3  June   i8g8,  sank  the  associated  with  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  in  the  ed- 


Merrimac  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  to  pre-  itorship  of  the  'International  Review,'     He  also 

vent  the  Spanish  fleet  from  escaping.     See  Cuba  ;  studied  and  practised  law  in  Boston  for  a  time. 

Havana;  United  States  —  Spanish- Auehican  His  literary  work  has  been  chiefly  in  historical 

Wae.  biography,    and    he    has    edited    the    'American 

Morrow,     ThomM     Vaughan,     American  ^'*J"I"='"'  .^"'f^'  "1]'=^  is  ranked  among  the 

eclectic  physician ;   b.   Fairvie^.  Ky..   14   April  best  biographical  works  for  the  interpretation  of 

1804  T  d.  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  16  fuly  1850.    Edu-  American  history.    For  this  series  he  has  wnt- 

cated.at  Transylvania  University  of  Lexington,  "J"  ■ . ,  ^H''')il^^  ^<ru'"l..^'^,''VoD^'"'irr 

Ky.,  and  graduated  in  medicine  from  the  Re-  FranWm'  (.889)  ;/John  Adams'  (1884)  ;<John 

formed   Medical    College  of  the  City  of  New  ^"'""J  ^'^^"'t-    ^'^^^ '■  a"d  .'Thomas  Jeffer- 

York.    He  was  the  pioneer  promoter  and  organ-  f"'  ^'^^^^^''^f *"?' Tat^r"''^".''^;,  W*  **] 

izerof  medical  eclecticism  iti  the  West     He  es-  ^'f""''*;  n^-^""  'w  \.  W^•    '^Kl^X^"'^ 

tabtishcd  the  Reformed  Medical  College  of  Ohio  betters  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes'   {1896). 
at  Worthinflon,  Ohio,  1830;  the  Reformed  Med-  Morse,  Leopold,   American   merchant   and 

ical  School  of  Cincinnati  in  1842:  the  Eclectic  politician:    b.    Wachenheim,    Bavaria,    15    Aug. 

Medical   Institute  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in   1845;  1831.     In  early  life  he  emigrated  to  the  United 

was  editor  of  the  first  eclectic  medical  journal.  States  and  identified  himself  with  Boston's  pro- 

and  author  (with  Dr.  I.  G,  Jones)  of  Jones  and  gress,  attaining  a  high  degree  of  popularity  by 

Morrow's     'Practice    of    Medicine'     (eclectic),  his  public  spirit  and  personal   energy.     He  was 

Dr.  Morrow  was  the  first  president  of  the  Na-  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the  45th.  46fh,  47th, 

tk>nal   Eclectic   Medical   Association.  48th.  and  SOfh  Congresses  from  Massachusetts. 

Hots,  or  MoraBe,  Denmark,  the  principal  Morse,  Samuel  Finley  Breese,   American 

island    of   the    Limfjord    in    the    northwest    of  inventor  and   artist:   b.   Charlestown,  Mass..  27 

Jutland,  23  miles  long,  11  miles  broad,  and  with  April  1791:  d.  2  April  1872.    He  was  the  eldest 

an  area  of  140  square  miles.     Capital,  Nykj obi ng,  son  of  the  Rev.  Jedidiah   Morse   (q.v.).     After 

on  the  east  coast.     It  reaches  a  maximum  alti-  graduating  at  Yale  in   1810.  he  visited  England 

tode  of  250  feet  and  its  shores  are  marked  by  with  WashinRlon  Allston  (q.v.)  to  study  paint- 

precipitoas  cliffs.    Pop.  (1901)  22,237-  ing.    In   181.1  his  first  attempt  at  sculpture,  a 

Horse,    mors,    Edward   Sylvester,  Ameri-  'Dying  Hercnles.'  won  for  him  the  gold  medal 

can    naturalist     and    Orientalist:    b.  Portland,  of  the    Adelphi   Society,  and   he  received   the 
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HORSE 

same  trom  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  York.  He  knight  commander  of  the  Order  of  Isabella  the 
returned  to  New  York  in  1815,  and  in  1824-5  Catholic  The  sum  of  200,000  francs  was  pre- 
organized  an  association  which  became  the  pres-  sented  to  him  jointly  by  the  principal  govem- 
ent  National  Academy  of  Design.  He  was  its  ments  of  Europe.  It  has  been  said  that  much 
first  president  and  continued  m  office  for  16  of  this  money  was  spent  in  the  ceaseless  litiga- 
years.  He  again  spent  three  years  in  study  in  tloii  and  law  suita  in  which  he  was  involved  in 
Europe,  and  then  returned  to  New  York  to  the  defense  of  his  patent  rights, 
take  the  professorship  in  the  University  of  the  Prof.  Morse  aiso  had  the  distinction  of  lay- 
City  of  New  York.  ing  the  first  subman-.e  telegraph  line,  which 
Morse  had  always  been  fond  of  the  study  of  was  done  in  New  York  harbor  in  1842.  He 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  and  it  became  likewise  set  up  the  first  daguerreotype  apparatus 
at  last  a  dominant  pursuit  with  him.  In  conse-  and  was  associated  with  Jolm  W.  Draper  in 
quence  of  his  intimacy  with  Prof.  J.  Freeman  taking  the  first  daguerreotypes  in  America.  A 
Dana,  who  was  lecturing  in  the  same  institution  letter  from  Prof.  Morse  to  the  secretary  of  the 
on  the  electro-magnet,  Morse  became  interested  treasury  in  1843  seems  to  contain  the  e-»rliest 
in  electrical  matters,  and  in  1832,  while  return-  suggestion  of  the  possibilities  of  an  Ailantic 
ing  home  from  Havre  on  the  packet  ship  Sully,  cable.  His  last  public  act  was  the  unveiling  of 
he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  the  telegraph.  But  the  statue  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  Printing 
though  thus  early  devised,  yet  circumstances  House  Square,  New  York.  Consult  Ptime, 
prevented  the  complete  construction  of  the  first  'Life  of  S.  F.  B.  Morse*  (1875). 
recording   apparatus   in    New    York   until    1835, 

when  he  exhibited  it  at  the  New  York  Univer-  Morae,  Sidney  Edwards.  American  jour- 
sity  building.  In  1837  he  made  another  and  '^'^^  and  mventor,  son  of  Jedidiah  Morae 
more  perfect  exhibition,  and  filed  his  caveat  at  (I-tO,  and  brother  of  S.  F.  B.  Morse  (q.v.): 
Washington.  He  now  considered  his  apparatus  °-  Charlestown,  Mass.,  7  Feb.  1794 ;  d.  New 
sufficiently  perfected  for  commercial  introduc-  York  24  Dec.  1871.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
tion,  and  in  1838  he  asked  Congress  to  construct  '"  ""  J  ,**y^'='i  '^" '  established  the  'Boston 
an  experimental  line  from  Washington  to  Baiti-  Recorder'  in  1815  and  the  'New  York  Ob- 
more  to  show  its  practicability.  From  the  skep-  server'  m  1823,  the  pioneers  of  Amencan  rc- 
ticism  of  many  and  the  ridicule  of  others,  I'pous  journalism;  invented  a  flexible  piMon- 
Morse's  request  was  not  acted  upon  by  Con-  P";"I>  '«  '^^7  and  the  cerographic  method  of 
gress,  and,  disappointed  and  almost  disheartened,  P"nting  maps  in  1839;  imprijycd  a  bathometer 
he  repaired  to  England  in  hopes  of  getting  some  '°^  deep-sea  soundmgs ;  and,  like  his  father,  waa 
foreign  government  to  aid  him.  The  result  of  f."  a]"'*  and  succMsful  geographer.  He  pab- 
this  visit  was  a  refusal  to  grant  him  letters  pat-  ''^\=<1  *""='^'  P^P^^*^  ^*^^^^  a"*'  «=''«''  «««- 
ent  in  England,  and  the  obtaining  of  a  useless  ^P"'**- 

brevet  d'intvntion  in  France.  For  four  years  Morse,  Sidney  H,  American  sculptor  and 
he  struggled  and  put  up  with  many  privations,  ^^if^j.  ,,_  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  October  1832;  d. 
and,  as  if  it  were  designed  to  try  him  up  to  the  San  Mateo,  Fla.,  18  Feb.  1903.  In  youth  he 
last  moment,  no  reco^ition  of  the  matter_  was  .^^ked  at  marble-cutting,  and  acquired  a  taste 
takoi  till  the  last  night  of  the  Congressional  fo^  sculpture.  Uter  he  studied  at  Antioch  Col- 
session.  He  retired  to  bed  disheartened  afld  ieg(,  and  afterward  began  to  preach  in  Uni- 
discouraged  before  the  session  was  closed.  But  tarian  pulpits  in  the  West ;  still  later  made  fur- 
in  the  morning  — the  mommg  of  4  March  1843  ii.er  preparation  for  the  ministry  at  Harvard, 
—  he  was  startled  with  the  announcement  that  ^„^  i^r  some  time  was  settled  in  Haverhill, 
the  desired  aid  of  Congress  had  been  obtained  Mass.  In  1865  he  became  editor  of  the  'Rad- 
in  the  midnight  hour  of  the  expiring  session,  ical,>  published  in  Boston  as  «a  medium  for  the 
and  $3<^ooo  placed  at  his  disposal  for  his  ex-  freest  expression  of  thought  on  all  religious  and 

-nent    between    Washington    and    Baltimore,  social   topics,"   and   conducted   it   with   eminent 

844  the  work  was  completed,  and  demon-  ability  until  1872.  The  'Radical'  was  a  worthy 
strated  to  the  world  the  practicability  and  the  successor,  after  a  long  interval,  of  the  famous 
utility  of  the  Morse  system  of  (he  e!ectro-mag-  ^Dia!'  (q.v.),  and  Morse  counted  among  his 
netic  telegraph.  The  first  message,  "What  hath  friends  and  contributors  Emerson,  A.  B.  Alcott, 
God  wrought  ?•  was  sent  from  the  United  States  Samuel  Johnson,  Samuel  Longfellow,  and  many 
Supreme  Court  room  in  the  Capitol  at  Wash-  others  prominent  in  literature  and  refoi-m,  lead- 
ington  to  Baltimore,  24  May  1844-  From  that  ers  in  the  progressive  movements  of  the  tirafc 
day  the  telegraph  was  a  success.  A  man  of  genius  and  of  winsome  personality. 
Honors  were  showered  upon  him  by  Euro-  he  devoted  himself  through  his  magazine,  with 
pean  sovereigns  and  governments.  Probably  heroic  self-sacrifice,  to  a  task  which  appreciably 
no  American  has  ever  received  so  many  furthered  the  aims  of  America's  foremost  think- 
marks  of  distinction.  In  [84^  Yale  College  ers  and  workers.  When  he  discontinued  the 
conferred  on  him  the  complimentary  degree  'Radical'  he  turned  with  enthusiasm  to  sculp- 
of  LL.D.,  and  m  the  same  year  he  received  the  ture,  and  produced  many  notable  works.  He 
decoration  of  the  Niifuin  Iflichar  in  diamonds  made  a  bust  of  Emerson,  which  is  in  the  Sec- 
from  the  sultan  of  Turkey.  Gold  medals  of  ond  Church,  Boston,  the  present  edifice  of  the 
scientific  merit  were  awarded  him  by  the  king  society  lo  which  Emerson  ministered  (1820-32), 
of  Prussia  (set  in  a  massive  gold  snuff  box),  and  another  of  the  same  subject,  accepted  hy 
the  king  of  Wiirtemberx,  and  the  emperor  of  Emerson's  friends  as  the  best  extant.  His  other 
Austria.  From  the  emperor  of  the  French  he  subjects  include  Channing,  Parker,  James  Mar- 
received  in  1856  the  cross  of  chevalier  of  the  tineau,  Walt  Whitman,  Carlyie,  Thomas  Paine, 
legion  of  honor;  in  1857  from  the  king  of  Den-  Lincoln,  Holmes,  and  many  besides.  Du'ing 
mark  the  cross  of  knight  of  the  Dannebrog;  and  President  Cleveland's  first  term  he  gave  sittings 
in  1858  from  the  queen  of  Spain  the  cross  of  to  Morse  for  a  statuette.    In  addition  to  his  art 
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HORSOE — MORTAR 

work  Morse  wrote  much  for  periodicals.    One  States,  for  example,  is  greater  than  in  Eng- 

of  his  poems,    'Sundered,'   is  to  be  found  in  land,  yet  the  population  of  the  United  Slates 

&nerson's   'Parnassus,'   and  a  later  writer  says  doubles  itself  in  25  years,  and  that  of  England 

that    if    Emerson    had    known    Morse   as   some  in  43  years,  while  in  various  European  countries 

knew   him   "he   would   have   niched   him   in   his  which  have  a   lower  mortality  than  the  United 

gallery  of  heroes."     Morse  was  also  a  welcome  States,  the  population  will  not  double  in  a  cen- 

fecturer  on  many  platforms,  being  equally  gifted  tury. 

with  voice  and  hand  to  instruct  and  entertain.  Some  statists  have  attached  considerable  im- 

UorsSe    mors'c-e      See   Moas.  portance   to   the   effects   of   race   on   population. 

,,  _,_„^           .                  I-  J   *     iu  .  >.^..«,-k  It   is   extremely   difficult,   however,   to   establish 

of  ^^^^'^^^^  -^^^^:^:^zj'^tvtfi^ 

B^HSC£=5SeS  ^^l^^^'^i^is^rK'^ 

X^VcoS^cnti/X  7™po«ionf  't^e  !■-  Christians,  that  ^-^'^^,;^}^^ 
who  survive.  Tables  showing  how  many  out  among  the  var^us  races  who  mhabit  the  Aus- 
of  a  certain  number  of  infants,  or  persons  of  tr.an  Empire,  being  least  among  the  Gemians, 
a  given  age,  will  die  successively  in  each  year  ^^  t^at  a  similar  difference  prevails  m  the  de- 
tai  the  whole  become  extinct,  are  generally  partmenls  peopled  by  various  races  in  France, 
called  tables  of  mortality.  There  is  no  fixed  but  all  such  evidence  is  open  to  the  most  obvious 
number  of  lives  upon  which  such  tables  are  «9«Pi;oiis.  The  influence  of  climate  on  mor- 
based,  but  the  observation  of  a  large  number  tal'ty  is  inseparably  associated  with  that  of  mi- 
is  indispensable  to  accuracy,  and  the  larger  the  eraiwn.  It  cannot  be  established  that  any  di- 
number  that  can  be  duly  observed  the  greater  mate,  except  perhaps  the  extremes  of  heat  or 
will  be  the  degree  of  accuracy  attained.  It  must  cold,  moisture  or  dryness,  is  in  itself  exception- 
always  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  a  ally  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  human  life,  but 
strict  observation  of  a  moderate  number  will  c^iange  <>'  climate  is  frequently_  adverse  to  it. 
yield  truer  results  than  a  looser  induction  from  The  most  remarkable  fact  m  respect  to  age 
a  larger  number.  The  basis  of  such  calcula-  is  the  great  mortality  which  commonly  takes 
tions  must  be  an  accurate  register  of  the  number  place  among  children  under  five  years  of  age. 
of  binhs  and  deaths,  and  in  the  case  of  the  This  is  especially  remarkable  m  large  towns, 
latter,  at  what  ages,  in  a  pven  district  or  extent  but  is  not  wholly  confined  to  them.  Although 
of  country.  th<=    diseases   to    which    infancy   is    liable   may 

In  Great  Britain  the  bills  of  mortality,  or  ab-  naturally    account    for    part    of   this    excessive 

stracts    from    parish    registers,    were    long   the  mortality,  the  greater  part  of  it  must  be  at- 

only   means   of  arriving   at   these    results;    but  tributed  to  ignorance  and  want  of  due  care  in 

being  found  very   imperfect  and   unsatisfactory,  the    training    of    children,    partly    arising    from 

they    were    supplanted    in    1836    by    a    general  the  unfavorable  circumstances  in  which,  through 

registration.    The   results  furnished  by  such  ta-  the   too   rapid   increase   of  population,   they   are 

bles   are    very   various,    and    of   great    interest,  brought   into  the  world.     This  is  both   directly 

The  registers,  if  kept  with  sufficient  accuracy  and  indirectly  a  considerable  cause  of  the  extra 

and    minuteness,    enable    us    to    determine    the  mortality  of  large  towns  and  other  dense  cen- 

proportion  of  deaths,  not  only  at  different  ages  tres  of  population.    The  question  whether  city 

and  in  different  regions,  but  at  different  sea-  or  country  life  is  most  conducive  to  a  low  rate 

sons,   in  persons   of  different   occupations  and  of  mortality  is  still  undecided.    Direct  statistics 

habits,    in    towns,   or    the    country;    and    thus  prove  nothing,  as  the  death-rate  of  towns  is 

afford  valuable  materials  for  the  science  of  po-  raised  by   immigration   from   the  country   and 

Htical  economy.    Although  much  more  attention  other  causes.    In  regard  to  sex  it  is  established 

has  been  paid  to  this  subject  in  recent  times,  that   women   live   longer   than    men,  and   that 

yet  the  observations  have  not  been  so  extensive  among   men   the   married   live   longer   than   the 

nor  so  accurate  as  is  desirable.                      _  single.    The    condition    of    life    in    respect    of 

Although  the  coTlectton  of  regular  statistics  poverty  or  wealth  is  known  to  have  a  consid- 

of  mortalUy  is  of  recent  origm,  the  subject  has  arable  influence  on  mortality.     Dividing  France 

always  excited  much  interest,  and  many  general  jmo  two  classes,  rich  and  poor,  the  annual  mor- 

facts    have   been    collected    re^rding    it.    The  ,aiity  was  found  to  be  i  in  46  in  the  former,  and 

tendency  of  mortality  to  dimmish  with  the  prog-  ,  ;„  33  ;„  th^  latter.    This  gave  to  the  rich  an 

ress  of  civiliration  has  been  satisfactorily  estab-  average  duration  of  life  of  57  and  to  the  poor 

hshed  by  statistics.     The  average  rate  of  raor-  ^^  ^f  3^      ^rs.     See  LONGEVITY ;  VITAL  Statis- 

tality  IS  affected  by  regular  or  constant  causes,  ^(.g_ 
such  as  race,  climate,  age,  sex,  profession,  social 

(KMition,  density  of  population,  political  instilu-  _     Hortar.  a  calcareous  cement  used  in  build- 

tions,  habits,  etc.,  and  by  such  irregular  or  occa-  mg.    It  differs  tn  its  characteristics  according  to 

stonal   causes   aa   war,    famine,  pestilence,   etc,  the    nature,    proportions,    or    treatment    of    its 

but  notwithstanding  the  interruption  of  these  oc-  constituents.    The  proportions  vary  from  Il4  to 


casional  causes  a  constant  tendency  to  a  mean  4  or  5  of  sand  to  i  of  lime.    Hydraulic  mortar 

has  been  found  to  exist  in  any  given  state  of  is  made  from  certain  limestones  which  include 

society.     The  fact  that  the  tendency  of  popula-  in   their   composition   so   large   a   proportion   of 

tion  to  increase  or  diminish  is  quite  independent'  iron  and  clay  as  to  enable  them  to  form  ce- 

of  the  rate  of  mortality  was  first  established  ments   which  have  the   property  of  hardening 

by  Malthus,  who  showed  that  the  increase  of  under    water,    and    are    called    hydraulic    lime- 

p<^ulation   depended  on   the  facility  of  procur-  stones.     The   proportions    of   clay   vary   in   dif- 

mg  the  means  of  subsistence  and  not  on  the  ferent   quarries,  and   often   in  the   same  from 

duration  of  life.    The  mortality  in  the  United  8  to  25  per  cent.    See  Cement;  Like. 
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Mortar,  or  Horter,  a  vessel  of  iron,  porce- 
lain or  stone  used  by  phamiacists  and  others  in 
preiHiring  powders  and  other  medicines.  Also 
a  piece  of  ordnance.    See  Ordnance. 

Mortara,  mor-ta'ra,  Edgar,  Jewish  boy 
whose  forcible  removal  from  his  parents  by 
the  orders  of  the  Archbishop  of  Bologna  in  1858 
aroused  great  excitement  in  Europe.  The  pka 
made  in  justification  of  tlie  act  was  that  Mor- 
tara had  been  early  baptized  into  Christianity 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  maid-servanl.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  authorities,  however,  declined  to 
return  him;  and  despite  the  many  protests  in 
the  matter,  he  remaineJ,  of  his  own  choice,  with 
the  Church  and  entered  the  Augustinian  order. 

Morte  d'Arthur,  mort  diir'ther.  See  Aa- 
THUftiAN  Legends. 

Horten-HlUler,  mor'ten-mtil'ler,  Norwe- 
gian painter:  b.  Holmestnind,  Christianiafiord, 
29  Feb.  1828.  He  began  to  study  art  in  Diissel- 
dorf  (1847)  first  under  Tidemand  and  Eude, 
and  later  as  a  pupil  in  the  Academy  under 
J.  W.  Schirmer,  He  removed  to  StocWioln?  in 
185a,  but  in  1866  opened  an  art  school  in  Chris- 
tiania  under  government  patronage.  He  re- 
turned to  DQsseldorf  in  1871  and  devoted  him- 
self to  setting  forth  the  wild  scenery  of  his 
native  country  in  a  series  of  vast  canvases. 
Fiord,  valley,  and  mountain  height  are  repre- 
sented with  fine  imaginative  yet  truthful  line 
and  color.  The  most  noteworthy  of  his  land- 
tcapes  are:  'Norwegian  Landscape*  and  'En- 
trance to  Hardangerfiord'  (both  in  the  National 
Gallery  of  Christiania) ;  'A  Fir  Forest'  (in  the 
Gallery  at  Hamburg)  ;  'Romsdaliiord,*  with  his- 
torical figures  put  in  by  Tidemand  (1876) ; 
•Start  of  the  Fishing-boats  by  Night'  ;  'Water- 
fall and  Pine  Forest'  {1870);  'Fishermans  Cot 
in  Christianiafiord'  (1880)1  'Woodland  Lake 
by  Moonlight'  (1892).  His  works  combine  ro- 
mantic picturesqueness  with  color  power  of 
startling  realism.  In  1874  he  was  appointed 
court  painter  and  member  of  the  Stockholm 
Academy. 

Mortgage,  mor'gaj,  in  law,  the  conveyance 
of  property  as  security  for  the  payment  of  a 
debt  on  the  condition  that  if  the  debt  be  duly 
paid  the  conveyance  shall  be  void.  The  term  is 
applied;  (i)  To  the  act  of  making  such  a 
conveyance ;  (2)  to  the  deed  by  which  such 
conveyance  is  made;  (3)  to  the  rights  thereby 
^inferred  on  the  mortgagee.  He  who  makes 
the  mortgage  is  the  mortgagor ;  he  for  whose 
benefit  it  is  made  is  the  mortgagee.  Whatever 
may  be  sold  may  be  mortgaged.  Mortgages 
may  therefore  cover  chattels  or  real  estate. 
Mortgages  must  be  in  writing,  either  in  one 
single  instrument  containing  the  whole  case,  or 
in  two,  one  containing  the  conveyance,  the  other 
the  condition  of  the  conveyance,  this  last  doc- 
ument being  the  "defeasance."  A  deposit  of 
title-deeds,  with  a  verbal  agreement,  creates  an 
e<|uitab1e  mortgage  in  some  Stales  which  recog- 
nize this  proceeding  as  a  mode  of  securing  a 
debt.  The  different  States  regulate  the  time 
in  which  mortgages  are  to  be  recorded,  in  or- 
der to  protect  innocent  purchasers,  but  an  un- 
recorded mortgage  is  good  as  against  the  mort- 
gagor, or  any  purchaser  knowing  of  its  ex- 
istetKe  at  the  time  of  his  purchase.  In  those 
States  which  recognize  chattel  niortgages  (or 
mortgages   of   personal   property),   a   record   of 


the  same  within  a  specified  time  is  rwiuired, 
to  render  them  valid  as  against  other  claimants. 

See  also  Foreclosi;re. 

Mortgage  Banks,  were  originally  planned 
to  furnish  credit  funds  on  houses,  lands,  mines 
and  other  property.  These  mortgage  loans  are 
for  periods  of  from  10  to  75  years.  Such  banks 
are  found  in  most  European  countries.  Those 
of  France  are  perhaps  best  known,  among  them 
being  the  Credit  Foncicr.  There  are  no  banks 
of  this  character  in  the  United  States,  loans  be- 
ing mostly  made  through  individual  bankers 
or  brokers. 

Mortifica'tion.      See  Gangrene. 

Mortirner,  mor'ti-mer,  John  Hamilton. 
English  artist:  b.  Eastbourne,  Lusset,  1741;  d 
i77g.  After  studying  under  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds he  carried  off  the  first  prize  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  London  (1763)-.  He  was  elected 
R.  A,  in  1779.  A  bold  and  vigorous  draughts- 
man, and  a  good  colorist,  he  was  fond  of  dra- 
matic scenes  in  which  there  was  an  element  of 
the  terrible.  His  style  and  manner  are  well 
exemplified  in  the  pictures  'Battle  of  Agin- 
court';  'Voliigern  and  Rowena';  'Hercules 
Slaying  the  Hydra';  now  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington  Museum.  He  was  very  successful  as 
an  etcher  and  designed  stained  glass  for  Salis- 
bury Cathedral  and  Brazenose  College,  Oxford 

Mortimer,  Roger,  Baron  of  Wigmore,  earl 
of  March ;  English  noble :  b,  about  1287 ;  d 
Smithfield,  29  Nov.  1330.  He  had  been  con- 
victed of  treason  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IL 
and  pardoned ;  but  notwithstanding  the  king's 
clemency  took  part  in  the  rebellion  of  the  earl 
of  I.ancaster,  and  was  made  prisoner  in  I3az 
Having  escaped  from  the  Tower,  where  he  waa 
confined,  he  went  to  France  and  at  Paris  id 
1325  met  Queen  Isabella,  who  had  been  sent 
thither  by  Edward  to  negotiate  a  treaty.  Fas- 
cinated by  his  pleasing  address,  the  queen  was 
soon  known  to  be  living  in  guilty  intimacy  with 
the  exile,  and,  having  secured  the  penon  of  her 
young  son,  began  to  mature  plans  with  Morti- 
mer and  the  other  leaders  of  the  barons  for  get- 
ting possession  of  the  kingdom.  Mortimer  went 
with  her  to  England  in  1326;  the  king  was  de- 
posed, and  his  son  Edward  IIL  proclaimed  iti 
his  stead,  and  for  some  years  Isabella  and  hei 
paramour  governed  the  realm  in  the  name  of 
the  young  prince,  Mortimer  procured  the 
death  of  the  dethroned  monarch  in  his  prisoHi 
but  he  was  denounced  from  the  pulpit;  the 
nobles  wearied  of  his  arrogance,  and  Edward 
resolved  to  take  the  sceptre  into  his  own  hands. 
While  the  queen  and  Mortimer  were  in  Not- 
tingham castle  during  the  session  of  parlia- 
ment at  that  town,  the  king  and  Lord  Monta- 
cute  with  attendants  entered  by  night  through 
a  subterranean  passage,  and  carried  off  the  earl. 
The  king  summoned  a  new  paiiiamcnt  to  meet 
him  at  Westminster,  and  on  26  Nov.  Morti- 
mer was  condemned  by  this  parliament  and  ex- 
ecuted three  days  later. 

Hortmain,  mort'min,  in  English  law, 
lands  held  by  a  corporation  were  said  to  be 
held  in  mortmain  (moriua  manu,  by  dead 
hand),  because  they  were  then  not  alienable. 
The  expression  has  particular  reference  to  es- 
tates held  by  religious  and  eleemosynary  cor- 
porations in  England.  The  law  on  this  sub- 
ject   was    consolidated    by    the    Mortmain   toi 
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Ouiitable  Uses  Act    (1888),  under  which  no  it  one  of  the  leadins  tecfaixilo^cal  Khooli  of  the 

bequest  for  a  charitable  purpofie  was  to  involve  countiy;   he  gave  it  the  benefit  not  only  of  his 

the   acquisition  of  land.     The  act  of   1891   en-  great  learning  but  also  seveial  louni&cent  gifts 

acted  that  land  may  be  devoted  to  any  char-  in  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  various 

itable  use,  but  it  must  be  sold  within  a  year  necessary    departments.     His    reputation    as    a 

from  the  testator's  death,  unless  the  time  be  ex-  scientist  became  world-wide  md  his  services  as 

tended  by  certain  authorities.     It  also  permits  a  chemical  expert  were  eagerly  sought  in  court 

the  acquirement  of  land  directed  to  be  acquired  In  18^  he  was  appointed  to  the  United  States 

for  a  charity  if  the  court  or  the  charity  com-  Lighthouse  Board  and  in  1876^1  be  was  pres- 

missloners   consent.     A   large  number  of  acts  ident  of  the  American  Chemical  Society.     Be- 

from   1841   onward   have   exempted   from  mort-  sides    articles    contributed   to    eocyclopsedias   he 

main    restrictions    land    bequeathed    for   school  wrote  numerous  papers  on  electricity  and  fluor. 

sites,   burial-places,   places   of   worship,   literary  escencc  and  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  'The 

and    scientific    institutions,    public    parks,    but  Student's  Practical  Chemistry'    (1S68). 
maximum  limits  are  imposed  in  several  cases.  u  _.         t  n       1  t7 

.,  ,  •  „  „  .  ,  Morton,  Tamea  Pouglos,.  4TH  Eam,  or, 
Morton,  or  Mourt,  George,  Puritan  coIo-  regent  of  Scotland:  b.  Dalkeith,  Scotland,  about 
rast:  b.  York,  England,  about  1585;, d.  i6a8  (?).  1530;  d.  Edinburgh  3  June  1581.  He  married 
He  affiliated  himself  with  the  PunUns  m  1600  ^  daughter  of  the  third  earl  and  succeeded  to 
and  settled  in  Holland,  but  was  for  gome  years  the  earldom  on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law, 
previous  to  i8aa  London  agent  for  the  Pun-  in  1553.  He  became  Lord  High- Chancellor  of 
tans.  Authorities  disagree  as  to  his  career,  Scotland  ten  years  later,  but  fled  to  England 
some  placing  bis  emigration  to  America  m  i6ao  jn  1556  oa  account  of  his  share  ia  th«  murder 
.  while  others  fix  it  at  1633,  and  the  same  uncer-  of  Sizzio.  He  was  soon  pardoned  and  was 
ttinty  prevails  as  to  his  death,  the  dates  vary-  one  of  the  leading  oMKments  of  Bothwelt ;  was 
ing  from  1624  to  i6a8,  and  there  is  no  con-  again  made  chancellorA  and  in  1572  regent  of 
duBive  evidence  as  to  whether  it  occurred  m  the  kingdom.  Having  made  himself  many 
England  or  America.  For  many  years  he  was  enemies  by  maladministration,  he  resigned,  but 
credited  with  the  authorship  of  Mourt  a  'Rela-  recovered  authority  not  long  after.  Mis  cne- 
tioo  or  Journal!  of  the  beginning  and  proceed-  nijes,  however,  at  length  proving  too  strong 
ings  of  the  English  Plantation  at  Piunoth,'  pul>-  for  him,  he  was  charged  as  aeoessory  to'  the 
lished  in  London  in  162a.  Careful  investiga-  murder  of  Damley,  tried,  condemned,  and  be- 
tion,  however,  seems  to  prove  conclusively  that,  headed  by  the  decapitating  instrument  he  himself 
the  authorship  must  be  credited  to  Winslow  had  introduced  into  Scotland. 
acd  Bradford  and  that  at  most  only  a  sinall  iv  -^  t  b^  r-i  ■  >  k.  1 
portion  of  it  can  be  claimed  by  Morton.  The  .i.^°^°^-}T^i-^^rS^'  ^"^V^f  ^"a 
■  work  which  is  regarded  as  the  most  authentic  ^rj  ^  Philadelphia,  Pa  34  Sep;.  "rBag;  d. 
history  of  the  tim^  in  existence  has  been  sev-  P!?l*>"^'^^:  '?  J""^  ''^  ^'=  " "  8T«du- 
eral  times  reprinted.  Consult:  "Mourfs  Re-  ated  from  West  Pomt  m  rSsi,  was  appemted 
Ution,'  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Henry  *?  *«  engineermg  corpsj  and  m  1835-7  waa^s- 
Martyn  Defter.  ?'»*""*  professor  of  engmeenng  there  Hearts 
,,  .  .  .  .  ,  m  charge  of  the  Chiriqm  expeoition  in  Cejftral 
MOTton,  Hmry,  American  scientist:  b.  America  in  i860  and  later  superimended  the 
New  York  11  Dee.  ifo6;  d.  there  9  Maj;  igoi.  „ork  on  the  Washington  aqueduct.  In  1861  be 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Univernty  of  „as  ;„  coiranand  of  the  fortification  at  Tortugas 
Pennayivama  in  1857  and  after  takmg  a  post-  and  in  May  1862  was  appointed  chief  engineer 
graduate  course  m  chemistry  turned  hu  at-  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio.  In  October  iSa  he 
**"?9",^.  '**'  ■">'  finding  scientific  work  more  ^^as  promoted  brigadier-general  and  was  trans- 
to  his  hknw  he  abandoned  law  to  become  pro-  furred  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberiand  as  chief 
feasor  of  physKS  and  chemistn;  at  tiie  Episcopal  engineer  in  command  of  the  bridge-brigade.  He 
Acadony  of  Philadelphia  m  i860.  His  lectures  i,„jit  ,he  intrenchments  around  Murireesborough, 
in  1863  at  the  Franklin  ImOtute  m  Philadel-  Tenn.,  and  was  engaged  in  the  battles  at  ChSt- 
piia  attwUd  atteohon  throu^out  the  Urated  ■  tanooga  and  Chickamauga.  He  was  chief  en- 
Stales  and  Europe  by  reason  of  hia  brilliant  and  ^„f^f  of  the  Ninth  army  corps  in  the  Richmond 
unique  «pmments.  He  was  one  of  the  found-  campaign  of  1B64  and  was  kiUed  in  the  battle 
.™  „*  »v..  i.v,.i,j.,„v,..  n.„.,i  r„u™  ._  1K3,  of  Petersburg.  He  published  r  *An  Essay  c" 
^™4-  Instriictior    i      "     '         '      "     '  —  — 

where  hecontmued  his  lectures.     In   1867  he  Saunders,  of  the  Engraeers>   (i860);  etc. 
was   apoomted    professor    of    chemiitry    at    the 

University  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  same  MoTton,  John.  English  prelate:  b.  Mil- 
year  became  editor  of  the  Franklin  InstituU  *>°™^  St.  Andrew.  Dorsetshire,  England, 
'Journal.'  He  conducted  the  photographic  ^^"^  1420;  d.  Knoll,  Kent,  15  Sept  isoa  He 
branch  of  the  United  Stales  eclipse  expedition  studied  at  Balhol  College,  Orford,  and  subse- 
to  Iowa  in  i86g,  and  in  addition  to  securing  JJJ;"^"/  became  principal  of  what  is  now  Christ 
several  excellent  photographs  of  the  eclipse  Church  College.  He  adhered  with  great  fidelity 
proved  that  the  bright  line  on  tiie  sun's  disk  ^o  Henry  Vl„  but  nevertheless  Edward  IV,  made 
adjacent  to  the  moon  is  due  to  a  chemical  ac-  him  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Bishop  of  Ely 
tion  in  the  process  of  developing  the  plate  and  (UTS).  Richard  III.  imprisoned  him,  but  he 
not  to  diffraction  as  had  hitherto  been  held  by  escaped  to  Flanders  and  under  Henry  VIII.  be- 
the  best  scientists.  In  1S70  be  was  chosen  pres-  came  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  chancellor 
ident  of  the  newly  founded  Stevens  Institute  ('4™)-  I"  1493  he  became  a  cardinal, 
of  Technology  and  under  his  direction  the  faC'  UoftoD,  J^ui,  one  of  the  aigners  of  the 
nlty  was  selected  and  the  course  of  instruction  Da:laration  of  Independeive :  b.  Ridley.  Deh- 
formed.    His  management  of  the  institute  made  ware  County,  Pa.,  1724;  d.  1777,    After  working 
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for  several  years  as  a  surveyor,  he  began  the  superior  court  of  Suffolk  County  in  that  jax 
practice  of  law.  In  1764  he  was  elected  to  the  and  in  1839  became  justice  of  the  superior  court 
general  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  he  of  the  State.  In  1869  he  was  appointed  associate 
became  a  conspicuous  member,  serving  for  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  and  ia 
number  of  years  and  being  spealcer  from  177a  1882  became  chief  justice,  resigning  in  1890. 
to  1775.  In  1765  he  was  a  member  of  the  Stamp  Morton,  Nathaniel,  American  historian:  b. 
Act  congress;  m  1766  became  sheriff  in  his  Leyden.  Holland,  about  1613;  d.  Plymouth. 
county,  and  was  shortly  afterward  appointed  Mass.,  29  June  1685.  He  was  o£  English  descent, 
one  ofthc  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  Penn-  ^j„^  „ith  ^js  father  to  Plymouth  in  1623,  be- 
sylvania..  He  was  always  an  earnest  advocate  came  an  inmate  of  Governor  Bradford's  family 
of  the  righW  of  the  colonies  and  warmly  sup-  ^^^  ^is  public  assistant,  and  from  164S  until 
ported  the  Revoiutionary  War  In  1774  he  was  his  death  was  secretary  of  the  colony.  In  corn- 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  1st  Continental  Con-  prance  with  the  request  of  the  commissioners 
gress.  and  was  a  member  of  that  body  till  his  of  the  New  England  colonies,  he  compiled 
death,  taking  active  part  in  its  debates  and  m  ^^^69)  and  published  his  principal  work,  <New 
fte  framing  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  England's  Memorial,  or  a  Brief  Relation  of  the 
He  gave  the  caslmg  vote  of  Pennsylvania  in  jjost  Remarkable  and  Memorable  Passages  of 
favor  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  ,he  providence  of  God  Manifested  to  tlwl-lant- 
four  other  delegates  present  from  that  State  ^rs  of  New  England.'  For  nearly  two  cen- 
being^ually  divided  as  "the  measure;  and  turies,  or  until  Bradford's  'History  of  Ply- 
aflfixed  his  signature  to  the  Declaration.  mouth>   „as  discovered  in  1855.  Morton's  work 

Morton,  Juliiu  Sterling,  American  agri-  was  the  principal  author.'Ly  on  the  matters  it 
culturist:  b.  Adams,  N.  Y,  2S  April  1832;  d.  dealt  with.  He  compiled  it  largely  from  Brad- 
Lake  Forest,  III.,  27  April  1902.  He  was  gradu-  ford's  manuscripts  and  Edward  Winslow's 
ated  from  Union  College  in  1854  and  removed  to  journals.  'New  England's  Memorial'  was  sev- 
Nebraska  City  in  1855  where  he  was  editor  of  eral  times  reprinted  in  the  American  colonies, 
the  Nebruka  City  Neuit.  In  1856-7  he  was  a  and  was  also  reproduced  in  England.  Besides 
member  of  the  territorial  l^islature  and  in  i8s8  various  other  works,  Morton  was  also  the  author 
secretary  of  the  territory.  Upon  the  resignation  of  *A  Synopsis  of  the  Church  History  ol 
oi  Governor  Richardson   in   1858  he  acted  as  Plymouth*   (t68o). 

governor  and  in  1893-7  was  secretary  of  agri-  Morton,  OUvcr  Perry,  American  states- 
culture  undw  President  Cleveland.  He  was  the  nian :  b.  Salisbury,  Wayne  County,  Ind.,  4  Aug. 
originator  of  Arbor  Day  and  an  active  member  1823;  j.  Indianapolis  1  Nov.  1877.  He  studied 
of  vanous  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies,  law.  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  i84:»,  and  began 

Morton,  Levi  Parsons,  American  banker  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Centreville, 
and  politician :  b.  Shoreham,  Vt.,  16  May  1834.  Ind.  He  had  been  a  Democrat,  but  became  one 
He  received  an  academic  education,  and  in  1843  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  Republicav  party  and 
^established  a  mercantile  business  at  Hanover,  was  defeated  as  its  candidate  for  jovemor  in 
N.  H-;  in  1850  entered  the  banking  business  in  1S56.  Four  years  subsequently  he  was  elected 
'Boston;  and  later  removed  to  New  York,  where  lieutenant  governor  and  when  in  January,  i86r, 
in  1863  he  founded  the  large  banking  firm  of  Governor  Lane  was  elected  to  the  National 
Levi  P.  Morton  &  Company  (later  Morton,  Senate,  Morton  became  governor.  His  actrve 
Bliss  &  Company),  which  assisted  in  floating  the  loyalty  to  the  government  did  much  to  sustain 
government  war  loan  during  the  Civil  War.  the  administration  during  the  trying  times  of 
He  has  also  established  a  branch  of  his  firm  in  the  Civil  War.  At  its  outbreak  he  at  once  seat 
London,  and  the  Morton  Trust  Company  of  troops  to  the  field,  but  in  the  next  year  was 
New  York,  and  has  gained  a  reputation  as  an  greatly  hindered  in  his  efforts  by  a  hostile  legis- 
able  financier.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  on  lature  and  subsequently  by  the  efforts  of  a  secret, 
the  Rejiublican  ticket  in  1S78  and  served  one  disloyal  society  known  as  the  Kni^ts  of  the 
term  (til!  1881)  ;  he  was  then  appointed  United  Golden  Circle.  Nevertheless  he  surmaunled  ail 
States  minister  to  France,  where  he  remained  obstacles  and  his  services  to  the  nation  were 
till  1S85 ;  in  this  capacity  he  secured  legal  status  thankfully  recognized  by  its  chiefs.  He  was 
in  France  for  American  corporations.  In  18S8  elected  a  United  States  Senator  from  Indiana 
he  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  as  a  Republican  in  1867,  serving  till  1877,  and 
States,  and  made  an  e^edally  able  presiding  in  the  latter  year  wa?  a  member  of  the  Electoral 
officer  in  the  Senate.  In  1894  be  was  elected  Commission.  Consult  'Life,'  by  Fonlke  (iSgo). 
governor  of  New  York  State,  serving  for  one  Morton.  Samuel  George,  American  anato- 
term;  in  the  last  year  of  administration  ,  he  mist :  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  26  Jan.  1799;  d.  there 
urged  in  a  special  message  the  abolition  of  the  15  May  1851.  He  studied  medicine  at  the  Unt- 
ward-trustee  system  of  school  government  in  versity  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  Edinburgh;  be- 
New  York  city  public  schools,  and  signed  the  gan  to  practise  in  Philadelphia  in  1824;  was  im- 
bill  which  enforced  this  reform.  In  i8q6  he  was  mediately  prominent  in  the  Academy  of  Natural 
New  York  State's  candidate  for  the  Presidency  Sciences,  being  its  secretary  1825  and  its  pres- 
at  the  National  Republican  Convention.  jdent    1850;    became    professor    of    anatomy    in 

Morton,   Marcus,   American    politician:   b.  Pennsylvania  College  in  1839;  and  made  special 

Taunton.    Mass.,    8    April    1815;    d.     Andover.  studies  of  ethnology,  craniology  and  plant  physi- 

Mass.,  10  Feb.   1891.     He  was  graduated  from  ology.     His  valuable  collection  of  skulls,  num- 

Brovra  University  in   J838  and  studied  law  at  bering  1,500  specimens,  goo  human,  led  him  to 

Harvard  receiving  admission  to  the  bar  in  1&41.  urge  the  diverse  origin  of  the  human  race.     Ht 

He  practised  law  in  Boston  until   1850  when  he  contributed    to    SillJman's    'Journal,'    and    pub- 

establiihed    a   permanent   practice    in    Andover.  lished     'Crania    Americana'     (1839);     'Crani? 

He  was.  elected  to  the  Maasachnsetts '  House  of  Egyptica*    (1844);  and   'Illustrated  System  oi 

Repraseatativci  in  1858  and  was  appointed  to  the  Human  Anatomy'  (i849>- 
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ilorttn,  Themis,  English  colonist  in 
America:  b.  England  about  I57S;  <i.  Agamenti- 
cus  (or  Acomenticus) ,  Maine,  1646.  He  was  an  Mortoo,  William  Thomas  Green,  Ameri- 
attomey  of  Clifford's  Inn,  London,  and  seems  ^^  dental  surgeon:  b.  Charlton,  Mass.,  19  Aug. 
to  have  practised  mainly  m  western  England.  ,8ip.  j,  [jj„  York  15  July  i86a  He  cstab- 
In  1623  he  landed  in  New  England,  where  he  y^^y^^^  himseil  in  the  practice  oi  dentistry  in  Bos- 
remained  three  months ;  and  m  1625  returned  (^„_  ^„^  ^^.^^  ^„  March  1844  became  a  studeM 
with  Wollaston's  company.  WoUaston  soon  ^f  medicine  in  the  office  oi  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson 
after  left  for  Virginia,  and  in  the  summer  of  (n.v.),  the  scientist.  In  November  1846  he  ob- 
1636  Morton  assumed  control  over  those  of  tained  a  patent  for  the  process  of  anesthesia  by 
Wollaston's  following  that  remamed.  The  set-  „i,at  he  called  "letheon,"  now  known  as  ether, 
tlement.  Mount  Woliaston  (now  Bramtree,  Jackson  claimed  the  discovery  of  etheriuUion 
Mass.),  near  the  coast,  he  called  Mare  Mount  previous  to  the  winter  of  1841-2,  and  Morton's 
(Merry  Mount);  and  in  the  spring  of  1627  he  patent  was  contested  by  both  Jackson  and 
erected  a  May-pole,  and  with  the  'salvages*  pro-  Horace  Weils,  another  of  Jackson's  pupiU. 
ceeded  to  hold  May-day  to  the  scandahzing  of  Morton  communicated  his  knowledge  of  the 
their  Puritan  neighbors  of  Plymouth.  Contrary  process  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  and  anssthesia  by 
to  law,  he  supphed  the  Indians  with  firearms  ^ther  was  made  public  through  an  operation  per- 
and  instructed  them  in  their  use;  and  he  was  a  funned  by  Warren  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
rival  of  the  Plymouth  settlers  in  the  fur-trade.  Hospital  16  Oct.  1846.  The  French  Academy  of 
He  was  accordingly  arrested  by  Captam  Miles  sciences  investigated  the  matter  and  decreol  a 
Standish,  and  sent  back  to  England  (i^).  Moniyoo  prize  of  2,500  franca  to  Jackson  for 
But  in  August  1629  he  was  agam  in  New  Eng-  t^^  cfiscovery,  and  another  of  like  amount  to 
land.  In  August  or  September  1630  he  was  a  Morton  for  the  application  of  the  discovery  to 
second  time  arrested  and  banished.  He  pub-  surgical  operations.  In  1852  a  bill  appropriating 
lished  in  1637.  'New  English  Canaan,*  which  $100,000  as  a  national  testimonial  to  Morton  was 
Nathaniel  Morton  ('New  England  a  Memorial')  introduced  in  Congress,  but  failed,  as  it  did  also 
denounces  as  'full  of  lies  and  slanders,  and  full  ju  jgj^  j^d  ,gu.  Testimonials  accrediting  to 
fraught  with  profane  calmnnies,»  but  which  as  a  j,im  the  application  of  ether  as  an  anaestfietic 
satire  is  sometimes  not  unamiising,  and  contains  ^^^j-e  signed  by  the  medical  profession  in  Boston 
information  of  Interest  regarding  local  features  (1856)  New  York  (1858),  and  Philadel^ia 
and  the  Indians.  When  he  ventured  back  to  (jsgo).  Consult  Weyman,  "Trials  of  a  PubUc 
New  England  he  was  impnsoned  for  about  a  Benefactor'  (1859), 

year  while  evidence  for  a  libel  suit  was  being  mi„'fc,.-_  r«^— -.       c^   drmiy  -    rw.i. 

rollected,  and  was  finally  let  go  on  payment  ol  ri-^f.^T^  CoMoms.      See   BtnOAL,    Dt*m 

B  fine   of  $500.    Nathaniel   Hawthorne's    'The  AJIsposalo*. 

Maypote   of    Merry    Mount'     (in    'Twice-Told  Horwitz,     mor'vits,     EdwanI,      German- 

"Tales,'  1837)  and  J.  L.  Motley's  'Merry  Mount'  American    journalist:    b.    Dantzic,    Prussia,    Ji 

(1849)  are  based  on  Morton's  anxt.  June  181S;  d.  Philadelphia  13  Dec.  1893.    After 


Morton,  Willism  James,  American  physi-  thorough  training  in  the  sciences  and  medicine  at 
cian:  b.  Boston  1845.  He  is  a  son  of  W.  T.  G.  ya nous  German  umversit.es  he  was  graduated 
Morton  (q.v.),  whose  name  is  connected  with  *"  ^^.  fr<™  Berlin  University,  where  he  became 
the  first  aniesthetic  use  of  ether.  He  was  edu-  ^'i  assistant  physician  and  wrtrte  'The  Histo^ 
cated  at  the  Boston  Latm  School :  graduated  at  ?}  Mediane'  (1848-g).  In  i8«  he  practia«l 
Harvard  in  1867;  and  a  year  later  entered  the  his  profession  at  Comiz,  Prussia,  but  after  the 
Harvard  Medical  School.  On  his  graduation  revolution  of  184^,  settled  in  the  United  States. 
there,  in  1872,  he  presented  a  thesis  on  'AnEcs-  i2.?»53,  he  bought  the  (jerman  'Deroocrat'  Of 
thetics,"  which  gamed  him  the  Boylston  prize.  Philadelphia  and  m  1855  issued  a  German  politi- 
For  a  time  he  did  hospital  work;  pracrised  medi-  cal  German  weekly,  'The  United  Stotes  Journal,* 
cine  at  Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  and  in  Boston;  followed  m  the  same  year  by  a  (krman  Sunday 
studied  in  Vienna,  1873-4;  went  to  Kimberley,  pap^r,  'The  New  Worid.'  In  1862  he  took  a  lead- 
South  Africa,  where,  besides  practising  his  pro-  ""8.  Pa^  in  establishing  the  German  Press  As- 
fession,  he  engaged  in  diamond -mining.  Settling  sociation  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1870  organized 
in  New  York  finally,  he  became  editor  of  the  the  movement  to  raise  funds  tor  aiding  German 
'Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases' ;  so'd'ers  in  the  Franco-German  war,  about  $6oOr 
from  i88a-5  was  adjunct  professor  of  nenrous  «»  *'e'"8  received  for  that  .purpose.  He  at  one 
diseases  at  the  New  York  Post-Gradviate  Medi-  time  controlled  a  large  number  of  newspaper*, 
cat  School ;  served  as  neurologist  to  the  New  h"'"  German  and  English,  and  was  a  powerful 
York  Infant  Asylum,  1887-^;  and  since  then  "<^">'"  '"  welamB  together  the  German  popula- 
has  been  professor  of  nervous  diseases  arid  tion  of  the  State.  He  invented  a  breech -loading 
electrotherapeutics  at  the  New  York  Post-  B""  before  leaving  Germany. 
Graduate  Sdiool.  As  an  authority  in  electro-  Hoaa'ic,  an  imitation  or  reproduction  of  a 
therapeutics  he  has  won  wide  recognition,  and  painting  or  ornamental  design,  formed  generally 
by  his  mechanical  device  for '  establishing  the  by  means  of  pieces  of  opaque  glass  of  different 
•static  induced  ctnrent*  of  electricity  —  the  colors;  also  by  colored  stones  (especially  marbles 
"Morton  current*  of  the  scientific  world — has  and  precious  stones)  placed  side  by  side,  and 
supplied  a  means  for  producing  the  X-ray,  and  attached  by  being  bedded  in  a  cement.  The  art 
rendered  a  service  of  great  practical  value  to  originated  in  the  East,  but  received  its  perfec- 
medicine  and  surgery.  His  eontrihutfons  to  tion  from  the  Greeks,  and  was  thus  conveyed  to 
medical  literature  are  numerous.  He  has  been  the  Romans.  In  Italy  many  floors  ornamented 
president  of  the  New  York  Neurological  Society,  with  mosaic  work  have  been  found  among  an- 
of  the  New  York  Electrotherapeuttc  Society,  and  cient  ruins.  Afterward,  when  the  art  was  revived 
of  the  American  Electrotherapeuttc  Association,  in    Italy,   the   Venetian   school   becoming   very 
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celebrated,  Clemeat  VIII.,  m  the  17th  century,  known.     They  were  large  predacoous   marine 

had  the  interior  of  the  dome  of  Saint  Peter's  lizards,  resembling  the  modern  monitors  in  manj 

decorated  with  this  kind  of  work.     The  art  was  features,  but  reaching  in  many  species  the  siie 

largely   employed   for   copying   paintings   by   fa-  of    crocodiles  —  larger    in    some    cases,    but   no 

mous  artists,  and  thus  rendering  permanent  their  skeletons  are  known  indicating  a  greater  length 

original    freshness    and    beauty.      The    Roman  than  45  feet     They  had  four  limbs  with  ail  the 

school   of   mosaicists    is   still   the   most   famous,  bones  well  developed  but  enclosed  in  a  mitten 

though  excellent  works  have  been  produced   in  of  flesh  and  skin,  forming  paddles,  which,  with 

recent  times  by  Venetian  and  also  by  Russian  their  great  tails  must  have  made  them  powerful 

artists.    There  is  a  studio  for  the  production  of  and  agile  swimmers.    'Their  ctm-and-bat!  verte- 

mosaiCE  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome.    The  most  im-  brat  indicate  great  flexibility  of  the  body,  thdt 

portant  works  executed  here  in  recent  times  are  sharp   teeth   denote   ability   to   capture   slippery 

a  series  of  portraits  of  the  popes.     In  the  most  prey,  and  the  structure  or  the  lower  jaw  shows 

costly  mosaics  precious  stones  have  been  cut  to  that  they  probably  ate  in  a  hurry  and  swallowed 

furnish  materials;  but  in  common  works  of  this  their  food  entire.    ...    In  the  Mosasaurs,  as 

art    enamels   of   different   colors,    manufactured  in  the  cormorants,  among  birds,  there  is  a  sort 

for    the    purpose,   are    the    material    employed,  of  joint  in  each  half  of  the  lower  jaw,  whidi 

Roman    enamels    are    made    of   small    rods    of  permits  it  to  bow  outward  when  open;    .    .    . 

opaque  colored  glass.    In  the  first  place  cakes  of  if  the  reader  will  extend  his  arms  at  full  length, 

glass  are  made  of  every  variety  of  color  and  the  palms  touching,  and  then  bend  his  elbows 

■hsde  likely  to  be  required.    As  many  as  10,000  outward,  he  will  get  a  very  good  idea  of  the 

shades  are  said  to  be  in  use.    These  cakes  are  action    of    a    mosasaur's    jaw*  —  Lucas.    The 

drawn  out  into  rods  thicker  or  thinner,  accord-  mosasaurs  were  of  three  types,  oamely,  Tylo- 

mg  as  they  are  to  be  used  for  finer  or  for  coarser  saurinit,  resembling  gavials,  with  a  long  slender 

work,  a  great  number  being  mere  threads.    They  beak  or  extension  of  the  snout  beyond  the  teeth, 

are  kept  in  bundles,  and  arranged  in  sets  corre-  and   long  paddles   strengthened   with   numerous 

sponding  to  their  colors.    For  a  work  of  mod-  phalanges ;     Platecarpina,     short-headed,     very 

erate   size   a   piece  of   dark   slate   or   marble   is  long-tailed  reptiles,  including  Platecarput,  Prog- 

Srepared  by  being  hollowed  out  like  a  box  and  nathotattriu,  Brackysaurits  and  some  other  gen- 

Hcd  with  plaster  of  Paris;  upon  this  plaster  the  era;  and  Mosataurins.    The  last  were  the  typical 

artist  draws  the  design  or  pattern,  and  the  work-  mosasaurs,     apparently     the    most     completely 

man  proceeds  with  his  work  bj"  removing  small  marine  and  powerful  and  perfected  of  the  race, 

squares  of  the  plaster,  and  filling  in  these  with  The  two  genera  are  Mosasaurus  and  Ciidaatts. 

pieces  cut  from  the  glass  rods,  the  pieces  being  None  survived  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous.   Coil' 

lixed  in  their  plans  by  a  cemml.    GraduaUy,  in  suit  ZJttell- Eastman,   *Text-book  of  Paleontol- 

this  manner,   all  the  plaster  is   removed,  and  a  ogy'   (1902),  in  which  will  be  found  detailed  and 

picture  is  formed  by  the  ends  of  the  pieces  of  illustrated   descriptions   of  various    forms,  and 

colored  glass.     It  Will  easily  be  understood  that  many  referoices  to  the  literature  of  the  subject, 

this  b  a  very  slow  process,  and  there  are  large  Mosa^iiaa,    mo-si-U'ma,    or    lloaeilniu, 

pictures  that  have  taken  as  many  as  from  12  to  Arab  prophet  and  rival  of  Mohammed  (i|.v.) : 

20  years  to  produce.    When  mosaic  pictures  are  (^  early  in  the  latter  half  of  the  6th  century;  d. 

to  be  viewed  near  at  hand  they  are  polished  per-  633,     fie  seems  to  have  been  a  prophet  in  the 

fectly  smooth  with  a  flat  stone  and  emery,  and  tribe  of  Bani  Hanilah,  in  Nejd,  before  Moham- 

present  a  glossy  surface  similar  to  that  of  paint-  nied  arose;  and  his  name  Rahman,  'the  merd- 

mgs  in  oiT    When  they  are  to  be  viewed  at  a  fui,»  one  of  Mohammed's  favorite  titles  for  Al- 

distance  the  surface  is  left  rough,  when  they  lah,  may  be  held  proof  that  he  claimed  to  be  the 

present    an   appearance    similar   to    pictures    m  Messiah.    Tradition  says  that  Mohaawned  soom- 

fresco.     Inlaid  works,  of  agate  and  other  costly  fgUy   refused   Mosaylima's  suggestion  that   they 

Stones,   are  executed   on   the   same   principle   as  should    share    the    spiritual    leadership    of    the 

mosaic,  except  that  the  stones  are  larger,  and  cut  earth;  but  modern  criticism  makes  it  more  prob- 

to  the  shape  of  different  parts  of  the  object  to  able   that   the    Prophet   compromised   with   hin 

be  represented.     Works  of  this  class  are  known  considerably,  and  it  is  even  suggested  that  Mo- 

as  Florentine  mosaics.     Flowers  and  ornamental  hammed   wished  to  make  him  his  suceeiaor  by 

designs  are  the  chief  objects  of  this  branch  of  testament,  but  was  prevented  by  his  attendants 

the  art.    A  mode  has  been  invented  of  sawing  as  he  was  dying.    A  break  betweai  Abu  Bekr 

the  plate  with  the  mosaic  pictures  into  two  or  and  Mosaylima  came  speedily;  perhaps  Mosay- 

three  sheets,  and  thus  increasing  the  number  of  Jima  even  openly  opposed  Islam.    At  any  rate  in 

works  produced  at  one  time,  the  iith  year  of  the  Hegira,  bis  force*  though 

HoaaodriuMi,  or  UoasBdmni  (from  K.  G.  far  superior  in  numbers  were  met  and  defeated 

Mosandar,    3    Swodtsh    chemist),    a    supposed  by  Khaled,  the  Sword  of  God. 

metallic   element,   whoae  oxid   was  tlioi«ht  to  Hosby,  moz'bl,  John  Singlctoo,  American 

have  been  discovered  in  1878  1^  J.  L.  Smith,  in  lawyer    and   soldier:    b.    Edgemont,    Powhatan 

specimens   of   the   mineral    samarskite    obtained  County,  Va.,  6  Doc.  1833.     He  was  graduated  at 

from  North  Carolina.    It  is  not  now  reco^iied  the  University  of  Virginia  (i8§2),  admitted  to 

as  an  element,  being  in  all  probability  a  mixture  the  bar  (1855).  and  was  practimng  law  at  Bris- 

of  terfeium  and  other  metals  of  the  cerium  group.  kJ,  Va.,  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out     He 

Ho'saeuirm,    a  group  or  family *( if ofOMun',-  enlisted  as  private  in  the  Corf-derate  Army  and 

Moiosaurida)   of  marine  reptiles  of  the  Upper  was  later  promoted  sdjuUnl  of  the  1st  Viripnia 

Cretaceous  Period,  typical  of  the  reptilian  sub-  Cavalry.    In  two  months'  time,  however,  he  was 

class  Pythonamorpha.    They  were  of  world-wide  reduced  to  the  ranks.    Moeby,  undaunted,  then 

distribution  and  their  remains  occur  »o  plenti-  offered  his  service*  as  snout  to  Gen.  James  E.  B. 

fully  in  the  western  United  SUtes  as  well  as  in  Stuart,  and  in  that  capacity  guided  Stuart'a  cav- 

the  Old  World  that  their  structure  ir  thoroughly  airy  in  a  desperate  raid  trn  McOellana  ara^  on 
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the  Cfaickahominy  in  June  1863.    In  1863,  after  and  Salieri,  at  Vienna.     On  the  completion  of 

endoring  a  short  captivity,  he  went  to  Richmond  his   Uudies   he- made   a   successfal   professional 

and   recruited  an  independent   body   of  fightera  tour  in  Germany,  and  in  iSao  arrived  at  Paris, 

which  soon  became  famous  under  the  name  of  where  he  met  with  an  exceptionatty  endiusiaBtic 

Mosby's   Partisan  Rangers.     This  small  cavalry  reception.    In  tSzi  he  went  to  London  where  he 

command,  of  whirfi  he  was  colonel,  became  a  was  picfessor  of  music  at  the  Royal  Acadeny 

terror  to  the  Union  troops  and  did  much  dam^e  for  25  years.    Here  he  had  Thalberg  for  a  papil, 

in    cntting    off    means    of    communication   and  as  he  had  formerly,  in  Berlin,  had  Mendelstobn. 

destroying  snpply  trains,  capturing  outposts,  etc  At  the  iatter's  request  he  went  from  LoFdon  to 

They  adopted  a  guerrilla  style  of  warfare  and  Lcipsic  where  he  was  professor  of  music  in  the 

operated  through  Virginia  and  Maryland.     Sub-  conservatory    there    from    1S46    till    his    death. 

sequently  his  force  was  pressed  into  the  regular  Among  his  finest  compositions  may  be  mentioned 

Confederate  array  as  the  43d  battalion  of  Vir-  his  Cwicertos  Nob.  3,  4,  and  s,  the  Concertos 

ginia  cavalry,  and  served  till  the  cessation  of  Fantasttgue  and  Path^iqne ;  his  great  Scxt«  and 

hostilities.     His  men  were  dispersed  and  con-  Trio;  his  Sonatas  Caracteristique  and   Melan- 

ccaled  when  not  engaged  in  raiding,  and  he  had  colique;  and  his  studies.  Consult:  'Aus  Mosche- 

in  force  a  perfect  system  of  reassembling  them  les  Leben*  (1672)  1  *Briefwedisel  mit  Mendels- 

■t  the  shortest  notice.     At  Chantilly  16  March  soha-Bartholdy'  (1888). 

1863  he  defeated  a  much  larger  force  than  his  Hoschus,  mSs'lms,  Greek  bucolic  poet  of 
own.  Probabiy  his  most  brilliant  ex p  oil  was  Syracuse :  flourished  about  150  b.c.  Four  idyla 
the  capture  of  Brig.-Cen.  Stoughton,  U.  S.  A,  form  the  whole  of  the  remains  of  Moschus, 
at  FairfaK  Courthouse,  ui  the  same  month.  To  ^^ich  exhibit  gr«at  elegance  of  style  and  del- 
accomplish  this  he  made  a  raid  inside  the  Federal  jcacy  of  conception.  The  'Bx.t4*«»  Blum 
lines.  At  DanesviUe  t  April  1863  he  successfuy  (<Lament  for  Bion')  was  imiuted  by  Shellev 
defended  himself  against  a  force  sent  raptcially  ;„  'Adonais.'  The  works  of  Moschus  have  com- 
to  capKire  hinL  He  harajaed  the  rear  of  Grant  s  nionly  been  edited  with  those  of  Bion  (q.v.)  and 
army,  m  its  advance  on  Fredenckaburg,  to  such  Theocritus  (q.v.),  and  the  three  have  been  well 
an  extent  that  Grant  was  forced  to  send  a  spe-  translated  by  Andrew  Lang  {1880). 
cial  detail  to  protect  his  communtcHtions  and  ,,  j«i  j-t^ii.i, 
supplies.  One  of  Mosby-s  most  important  raids  .  .,"°5?«.?  ^^  AJ^"*''  ^oIb  loo-fis  mfis- 
resulled  in  the  capture  of  Sheridan's  entire  sup-  ^^f.  da  al-ya-ra  do,  Spanish  adventurer:  b. 
ply  train  which  he  surprised  near  Bertyville.  Badajo^.  Spain,  about  1505;  d   Peru  about  156^ 

Mosby  was  commissioned  captain  in  March  He  served  under  h.s  kinsman  Pedro  de  Alvarado 

1863.  major  two  weeks  later  and  colond  some  ""  *^'*  "petition  to  Guatemala  m  1529  and  in 

time  after  that.    His  regiment  was  disbanded  21  534  accompanied  him  to  Peru  where  he  was 

April  186s,  and  he  again  took  up  the  practice  *°l  '*°  ^""^  ".  follower  of  Piwrro   and  then 

of  law,  srttling  at  Warrenton  Va.  returned  to  Spam  to  hve  m  luxury  tor  several 

Mosby  became  a  Republican  after  the  War  years  on  the  proceeds  of  his  services.    In  1538  h« 

and  supported  Gen.  Grant  for  the  presidency.  ^^^""^/^   'l'™^*^*   "f  ^t  Soto's    expedition    to 

It   is   said   he  originated   the   phrase   «the   solid  Ftonda  and  upon  the  latter  s  death  in  1542  took 

South.'    He  was  llnited  States  Consul  to  Hong  command  and  after  many  hardships  succeeded  m 

Kong^i878-8s,  and  afterward  practised  law  in  returning  to  Mexico     He  was  honored  by  the 

SanTiMcisco,  Cal.    He  delivered  a  lecture  in  r"«„^oy  Mendosa  and  in  1551  accwmpamed  h.m 

Boston,  on  Stuart's  Cavalry,  in  December  1886,  ^  P«™  7'^'^^,^^.  wf  entrusted  with  important 

which  was  afterward  published  hi  book  form  commands  until  his  death. 
and  entitled  'War  Reminiscences'   (1887).    He  Hos'cow,    Idaho,    town,    county-seat    of 

also   wrote    'The  Dawn   of    the    Real    South'  Latah  County;  on  the  Union  Pacific  and  Ntwth- 

(1901).    Consult:   Crawford,    'Mogby  and  His  em    Pacific  R.R.'s;  about   70  miles,   in  direct 

Men'    (181S7);  Williamson,  'Mosby's  Rangers'  line,  southeast   oi  Spokane,  Wash.     Tht  chief 

(i8q6).  industries   of  the   country  around   Moscow   are 

„      .    ,  -  t,.  1-     wp  1,      T-     !■  1.     -1  lumbering,   fanning,  stoti-raising,  mining,  and 

Mo«*eIe«,  moshe-Ies,  Felta,  English  art-  fruit-growing.  Considerable  grain  and  vege- 
wt,  son  of  the  composer,  Ignaz  Moscheles  (q  v.)  :  (^^les  are  raised.  The  chief  manufactures  of  the 
b.  l^ndon  8  Feb,  1833.  .  He  was  educated  m  „wn  are  lumber,  flour,  and  machine-shop  prod- 
London  and  Leipsic;  studied  pamling  undw  van  ^^^     ^^  University  of  Idaho  aad  the  Stato 

K"1!■.'!J^"T?'■'"''■"F^"V"^7        «,i  Agricultural    College   are   located   in  Moscow, 

exhibited  at  Antwerp,  m  the  Pans  Salon,  and  p^p    (igio)  167a 

It  various  London  galleries ;  is  best  known  for  '  ^       ■      .■_  j         -.  1     i  .1. 

his  portraits  of  famous  people,  as  those  of  Mai-  MoKOW,  Rnsa*,  the  second  capiUl  of  the 

lini.  Gounod,  Rubinstein,  Robert  Browning,  and  ?"pire,  and  until  Peter  the  Great  selected  Saint 

H.  M.  Stanley;  and  has  also  done  much  genre  Petersburg  as  a  northern  capital,  the  sole  capital 

painting,    examples   being    <A    Spanish    Song,'  and  imperial  residence,  situated  in  a  highly  cul- 

*Herodias'    Daughter,'     and     <LirtIe    Mozart's  tivaled  district  on  the  Moskva,  *»  miles  direct 

Choir.'     He  edited  (1888)   <Felix  Mendelssohn's  *"?  faij  southeast  of  Saml  Petersburg.    It  »  the 

Letters    to     Ignai    and     Charlotte     Moscheles'  capital  of  a  govemmeirt  of  the  same  name  and 

(Mendelssohn  was  his  god  -  father ) ;  and  wrote  ■»    specially  esteemed  by  the  Russians  as  dw 

'In    Bohemia    with    DuMaurier*    {1897),    and  Place  of  the  coronatjon  of  the  ciars,  the  favorite 

■Fragments  of  an  Autobiography'  (1902).  residence  of  many  of  the  nobility,  the  commercial 

^^  emponum  of  central  Russia  and  western  Asia, 

UoKb4lM,    Ignwt,    German    pianist    and  and  a  principal  seal  of  Russian  manufactures, 

composer:  b.  Prague  30  May  1794;  d-  Leipsic  It  is  the  holy  or  white  mother  dty  in  the  creed 

10  March  1870.    He  .studied  under  J.  D.  Wd)er,  of  the  people,  and  no  czar  would  omit  visiting  it 

director  of  the  Prague  Conservatory  of  Music,  at  least  twice  a  year,  or  presenting  in  the  city 

tnd   afterward  under    that   of  Albrecbtsberger  his  eldest  son  after  be  has  reached  hi*  mkjority 
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As  a  seneral   rule   the  temperature  ranges  Outside  of  it  the  chief  buildings  are  the  cathedral 

from  a  winter  mean  of  14°  F.  to  a  rammer  mean  of  St.  Vossili   (St.  Basil),  one  at  the  strangest 

of  66°,  the  annual  mean  being  40°.     Moscow  is  specitneiis   of   architecture   anywhere  to  be  met 

surrounded   by  a  wall   or  earthern  rampart,   26  with,  having  no  less  than  20  gilded  and  painted 

milea   in   circuit,  of   irregular  shape,   and   alto-  domes  and  towers,   all   of  dinerenl   shapes  and 

gether   useless   for  any  purpose  of  defense.     A  sizes;   and  the  Temple  of  die   Savior,  built  to 

considerable  portion  of  the  enclosed  space  is  un-  commemorate  the   French  retreat,   at  a  cost  of 

occupied  by  buildings,  has  an  undulating  surface,  $io,ooo/xm.     Other  buildings   worthy  of  notice 

and  is  traversed  by  the  navigable  Moskva,  which,  are  the  great  riding  school,  the  Gostinnoi  Dvor 

entering  at  the  middle  of  the  west  wall,  makes  a  or  principal  bazaar  in  the  Kitaigorod,  a  colossal 

series  of  serpentine  windings,  in  the  course  of  building    of    three    stories,    where  the    leading 

which  it  receives  the  laousa  and  the  NeglJna,  wholesale  merchants  carry  on  their  business;  the 

and  leaves  the  city  at  the  southeast  comer.    The  Riadi.  in  the  same  quarter,  now   occupied  by 

general  view  of  the  town,  as  seen  from  Sparrow  handsome  new  shops.    Amon^  the  princi^l  edu- 

Hill.  an  eminence  on  the  southeast,  b  peculiarly  cational  establishments  is  the  imperial  university, 

striking     and     picturesque.       Its     hundreds     of  founded  in   1755  b^  the   Empress   Elisabeth;   tt 

churches  and  convents,  surmounted  by  gilt  and  consists   of   four   faculties,   is   attended  by  over 

variously  colored  domes  and  spires,  its  imperial  4,000  students,  and  has  a  library  of  about  220fiao 

and  oiher  palaces,  its  boulevards,  gardens,  ponds,  volumes,  an  observatory,  and  botanic  garden; 

and,   above   all,    the   high   walls   and   numerous  there  are  many  gymnasia  of  various  kinds  and 

stately   towers   of  the   Kremlin   or  citadel,   pro-  grades ;  technological,  agricultural,  oriental,  com- 

duce  an  effect  unequaled  by  any  other  European  mercial,  military,  and  Other  schools.    There  are 

city.     It  formerly  comprised  five  principal  divi-  several  good  museums,  the  largest  and  most  im- 

sions;    the    Kremlin,    Kitaigorod,    Bycloigorod,  pqrtant  being  the  Rumiantzof,  in  a  line  building 

Semlyanoigorod,  and  the  Sloboden  or  suburbs,  with  library  and  reading-Rxffii.    The  foundling 

each    part   being   separated    from   the   other   by  hospital,  in  which  children  are  received  without 

walls,  of  which  now  only  those  of  the  first  two  questions  being  asked,  supports  about  5,000  cbil- 

roentioned  districts   remain.  dren  within  its  walls,  besides  large  nuinbers  out- 

Publie  Buildings,  etc.—Tht  Kremlin,  situated  side.  The  number  of  the  open  and  planted  spaces 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  forms  the  centre  throughout  the  city  is  great,  but  otherwise  the 
of  the  town,  and  in  it  are  found  the  principal  streets  are  narrow,  uneven,  and  crooked,  lined 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  buildings.  Here  in  the  bj'  mean-looking  brick  and  wood  houses.  Be- 
first  place  is  to  be  seen  the  Great  Palace,  a  lofty  side  the  imperial  palaces  in  the  Kremlin  are  the 
building  in  a  mixed  style  of  architecture,  erected  Petrofskoi  palace  and  gardens  outside  of  tke 
in  183^^,  having  the  Treasury,  forming  a  sort  Saint  Petersburg  gate,  the  principal  fashionable 
of  wing,  on  the  right,  while  also  connected  with  reson  during  the  summer  season,  and  the  palace 
it  is  the  Terem  or  old  palace  of  the  czars,  be-  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth;  and  among  the  favor- 
longing  to  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries.  The  ite  pleasure  grounds  are  the  beautiful  gardens  of 
Cathedral  Square,  on  the  summit  of  the  Kremlin,  the  Kremlin  and  the  Gaiitiin  garden  on  Sparrow 
contains  the  Uspenskiy  Cathedral  (Cathedral  of  Hill.  Moscow  is  the  residence  of  two  arch- 
the  Assumption),  in  which  the  emperors  are  bishops,  and  of  the  governor-general  of  the 
crowned,  built  in  1475-9,  a  clumsy  building  with  province. 

heavy  pillars,  which  support  five  cupolas,  these,  Manufaeturfs,  Commerce,  CommuHicattons.— 
like  the  walls,  glittering  with  grotesque  frescoes  Moscow  is  the  first  manufacturing  city  in  the 
of  sacred  subjects,  painted  on  a  golden  ground ;  empire,  and  of  late  years  its  industrial  and  com- 
another  cathedral  here  is  the  Archangelskiy  mercial  activity  has  greatly  increased.  The  man- 
Cathedral  (of  the  Archangel  Michael),  founded  ufacturing  establishments  give  employment  to 
in  1333  and  rebuilt  in  1505-9.  containing  the  more  than  125,000  workmen,  and  annually  turn 
tombs  of  many  czars  down  to  Peter  the  Great;  out  goods  to  the  value  of  about  Ji50,ooo.ooa 
a  third  is  the  Blagovieshchenski  Cathedral  (of  The  principal  establishments  are  for  textile  fab- 
the  Annunciation),  founded  in  1397.  The  arsenal  rics,  chiefly  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk,  besides 
is  an  immense  building  lining  one  side  of  the  manufactures  of  metals,  railway  trucks,  looms, 
northern  angle  of  the  Kremlin,  the  opposite  side  fibrine,  paper,  leather,  and  other  articles.  The 
being  occupied  by  the  senate.  The  chief  attrae-  machinery  employed  in  the  factories  iS  generallT 
tiofl  is  the  upper  story  of  the  treasury,  contain-  of  the  most  improved  description,  and  though 
ing  the  crowns  of  the  early  ciars,  several  thrones,  partly  made  in  the  city  largely  comes  from 
warlike  trophies,  and  miscellaneous  curiosities;  Britain  and  e  sewhere.  From  its  central  position 
the  arsenal  contains  an  immense  quantity  of  Moscow  is  the  great  entrepot  for  the  internal 
weapons  and  arms,  the  cannon  taken  from  the  commerce  of  the  empire.  Great  facilities  for  this 
French  during  their  retreat,  and  numerous  other  commerce  are  given  by  water  communication, 
military  trophies.  Near  the  centre  of  the  build-  which  extends  on  one  side  to  he  Baltic^  on  an- 
ings  of  the  Kremlin  is  the  tower  of  Ivan  the  other  to  the  Caspian,  and  on  a  third  to  the  Black 
Great,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  300  feet,  con-  Sea;  and  by  the  railways  to  Saint  Pef"sburg 
tains  numerous  bells,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  Yaroslav.  flijnmovgorod,  etc.  In  winter  the 
gilded  dome,  on  which  the  cross  is  displayed  miffic  over  the  snow  in  sledges  is  enormous. 
above  the  crescent.  The  great  Czar  Kolokol,  or  Tm,  silk,  mdigo,  and  cotton  are  important  ar- 
king  of  bells,  the  largest  in  the  world,  stands  at  tides  of  trade, .  _  ^,  •  j  .u 
the  bottom  of  the  tower  on  a  granite  pedestal,  Admimslratton,  e(<r.— Moscow  is  under  the 
to  which  it  was  raised  in  1832,  after  having  re-  immediate  charge  of  a  general  governor  and  a 
mained  for  more  than  a  century  buried  on  the  military  governor.  It  is  the  seat  of  important 
spot  where  it  had  fallen  while  an  attempt  was  civil  and  criminal  courts,  and  of  vanous  super- 
being  made  to  hoist  it.  The  KremUn  also  con-  intending  boards  of  police,  manufactures,  trad^ 
tains  a  bronze  statue  of  Alexander  II.  (1898).  etc.;  and  has  a  number  of  literary,  acientifit^ 
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gnri    otUer  -  societies  i7f  different   kinds.     Pop.  *One  Hundred  Yeats  of  Interstate  Commerce 

{1891)    8*2,307;    (1897)    977,aita,    with    aubnrbs  Law'   (1900) ;  'The  Transportation  Question  a« 

1,035,664,    nearly    all    Great    Russians    of    the  Affected  by  the  CuUom  Bdl'  (1900). 
OnhodoK  &eek  Church.  Hoaeljr     CommiHioiia,     two     detegatioos 

History.  —  Moscow    is    said    to    have    been  known  as  the  lMDt;sTtiAi.  and  the  Eddcatiomal, 

founded  in  1147  by  George  Dolgoniki,  prince  of  which    visited   the    United    States    in    1903    and 

Kiev.     Its  nucleus  was  the  Kremlin,  which  at  1^3,  to  study  conditions  and  methods  in  their 

first  was  nearly  surrounded  by  a   palisade,  and  respective  branches,  for   comparison  with  those 

formed   an   important   military   station.     For  a  Qf  Great  Britain. 

long  lime  it  continued  to  be  a  dependency  of  Jhe  Moieiy  luduttrial  CommUtion  made  ■ 
the  principality  oi  Vladimir;  and  in  1238,  when  tour  of  the  United  States  from  November  190210 
Batou-Khan  devastated  Russia,  itwBSsacked  and  January  1903,  to  investigate  mangfaeturing,  in- 
burned.  In  1393  it  was  again  sacked,  and  the  dustrial  and  commercial  lines,  which  in  intema- 
iid>7biCants  were  dragged  away  into  slavery  by  tional  competition  had  seriously  affected  the  com- 
Khan  Nagai.  Ivan  Danilovitch  of  Vladimir  took  merce  and  free  trade  poliy  of  Great  Britain.  It 
the  title  of  grand  prince  of  Moscow  in  the  originated  with  and  was  fmanced  by  Mr.  Alfred 
early  part  of  the  14th  century,  and  from  that  jjosely  <b.  Bristol,  England,  1855),  a  wealthy 
time  it  remained  the  seat  of  government  ontil  retired  diamond  merchant  whose  relations  with 
the  beginning  of  the  i8th,  when  the  administra-  American  mining  and  other  engineers  in  South 


tioo  was  transferred  by  Peter  the  Great  to  Saint  Africa    had   developed   the  philanthropic   desire 

Petersburg,      Moscow    was    plundered    by    the  ,q    discover    the    sources   of   their    success,   the 

Lithuanians   and   the   Tartars   of   Tamerlane  in  comparative  causes  of  Great  Britain's  industrial 

the  latter  part  of   the  14th  century,  and  was  decline,  and  to  evolve  a  plan  whereby  Ameri- 

neariy  consumed  bv  lire   in   1536,   in   1547,  and  can  methods  could  be  introduced  inio  the  United 

again  in  1571,  when  the  Tartars  set  fire  to  the  Kingdom  for  the  permanent  rehabilitation  of  its 

suburbs,  a  large  part  of  the  population  perishing  economic   and    industrial .  status.     A    suggestion 


...  that  occasion.  During  the  insurrections  to  invite  British  trade-unions  to  select  a  repre- 
caused  by  the  pseudo-Demetrins  (1605-12),  sentative  from  each  to  form  a  commission  to 
Then  the  Poles  and  Cossacks  took  the  city,  it  study  American  industries  and  the  condition  of 
was  again  partly  destroyed.  In  1812  it  was  the  workmen  was  acted  upon.  Mr.  Mosely 
entered  by  the  French  under  Murat  on  14  Sep-  justly  expecting  that  these  secretaries  would  be 
tember,  and  on  the  15th  by  Napoieon,  who  took  m  a  better  position  than  anyone  else  to  impart 
up  his  residence  in  the  Terern  palace  in  the  the  results  of  their  visit,  and  the  conclusions 
Kremlin.  The  city,  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  they  arrived  at,  to  their  various  unions.  Most 
was  set  on  fire  by  order  of  the  governor.  Count  of  the  unions  accepted  the  invitation,  electing 
Rostoptschin,  compelling  Napoleon  to  leave  on  as  representative  in  nearly  every  case  their  gen- 
19  October,  and  to  take  his  final  departure  on  the  eral  secretary.  Twenty-three  in  all  formed  the 
S3d,  and  resulting  in  the  disastrous  retreat  of  commission  and  were  given  a  free  trip  to  the 
the  French  army.  The  greater  part  of  the  city  States,  with  expenses  paid  for  nearly  three 
was  then  destroyed,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  months.  Each  man  was  pledged  to  study  con- 
of  tiie  French  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  flames,  ditions  carefully  and  to  answer  fully  on  his  re- 
It  was  rebuilt  within  a  few  years.  The  railway  turn  questions  of  the  following  character : 
to  Saint  Petersburg  was  opened  in  1851.  The  i.  Is  the  American  lad  better  equipped  by 
chief  of  modern  events  arc  the  coronations  in  early  training  and  education  for  his  work  than 
1856  of  Alexander  II.,  and  in  1896  of  Nicholas  the  English  Tad? 

II.,  at  the  latter  ceremony  2,000  people  being         2.    If  yes,  what  changes  would  you  suggest 

crushed  to  death,  and  hundreds  injured,  durii^  in   the   English    system   of  education    for   the 

the  distribution  of  gifts.  working-classes? 

MoadUma.     See  Mosaylima.  .     3:    What  are  the  hours  of  work  in  your  tn^e 

nwoHiuuB.     jt<7      u  ^  ^^   America,   and  how   do  they  compare    with 

HoseUy,  moz'll,  Edwmrd  Angusttu,  Amer-  the  hours  in  England? 

ican  lawyer;  b.  Newtniryport,  Mats.,  23  March         4.    Does  the  American  workman  do  man  ov 

1846;  d.  Washington,  D.  C.  18  April  1911.   He  less  in  an  hour,  on  the  average,  than  the  Eiv 

engaged  for  several  years  in  both  the  East  and  lish   workman? 

West  Indian  trade.    He  then  studied  law.  was         5.    When  skilled  workers  on  piece-work  in- 

admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  bar,  practised  as  crease  the  output  per  man  by  tneir  own  eRi- 

a  lawyer,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  State  ciency,  do  American  employers  cut  down  wages 

legislature  for  several  terms.     His  chief  interest  so   as  to  prevent  a   man  earning   more   than   a 

has   been   the   lessening   of   danger   in    railroad  certain  amount? 

travel ;  he  has  become  the  leading  authority  in  6.     Where  weekly  wages  are  paid ; 

the  United  States  on  all  measures  or  appliances  (a)     Do   the   men   show   any   anxiety   to 

for  procuring  the   safety  of  railroad  employees  do  their  best  and  to  give  a  fair  day's  work  for 

and  travelers,  and  largely  for  this  reason  was  a  fair  day's  pay  ? 

appointed  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  (b)     On  this  system  do  personal  energy 

Commis.sion  at   the  time  of  its   formation.     On  and  initiative  meet  with  a  due  reward? 
account  of  his  constant  efforts  in  obtaining  and  7.    Are  suggestions   for  improvements  made 

enforcing    the    safety-appliance     law    he     re-  by   the   employers,    the   introduction   of   labor- 

ceived  numerous  testimonials  from  all  the  rail-  saving   appliances    and    of   up-to-date   machines 

road  men's  organizations  in  the  United  States,  welcomed  by  the  men  or  the  reverse? 
and   the   formal  thanks   of   the_  Commonwealth  8.     Are  suggestions   for  improvements  made 

of  Massachusetts  *for  distinguished  services  in  by  the   workmen   welcomed  and    rewarded  by. 

the  cause  of  humanity."    He  published  'Arbi-  the  employers? 

tration  as  Applied  to  Railways  and  their  Em-         9.     (a)     Do  the  workmen  attend  on  a  larger 

ploye«';  "Safety    Appliances    on    Railroads';  number  of  machines  than  in  England? 
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(b)     If  yes,  does  the  system  benefit  both  examples  be  cojued  so  as  to  inprave  the  condt- 

employer  ind  workmen,  or  does  either  side  reap  tioos  of  life  in  England? 
an  unfair  advantage  from  it?  Mr.  Moaelj  and  the  delegates  made  a  circtdar 

10.  Is  the  American  workman  capable  of  'o"""  '"  which  they  were  afforded  every  op- 
exercising  initiative  and  of  workifig  without  frc-  poriunity  to  inspect  some  of  the  largest  manafac- 
quent  and  detailed  directions?  How  does  he  tories  in  the  United  States.  They  visited  Ni- 
compare  with  the  English  workman  in  this  re-  a^ara,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Dayton, 
apect?  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  as  one 

11.  D6es  the  American  workman  exert  him-  party,  while  individual  members  also  took  trips 
■elf  at  times  of  special  pressure,  and  at  such  to  other  points.  The  delegates  took  copious 
times  do  overwork  cheerfully?  How  does  his  notes,  and  the  chief  results  of  their  observations 
overtime  output  compare  with  the  output  of  the  were  published  April  1903  in  the  *  Reports  of 
normal  day,  and  how  does  he  in  these  respects  ^e  Mosely  Industrial  Commission.' 
compare  with  the  English  workman?  Some   of    the   conclusions    arrived   at  were: 

12.  Are  the  American  employers  more  ac-  The  American  workman  for  two  and  one  half 
cessible  to  their  men  than  Enghsh  employers?  days'  work  receives  remuneration  equal  to  that 

13.  Speaking  generally,  are  there  greater  of  the  British  for  a  week;  the  American  is  more 
opportunities  for  the  workingman  to  rise  in  temperate  than  the  British;  he  lives  longer;  is 
America  than  in  England?  more  thrifty,   and  after  a  few  years  fraquently 

14.  How  far  is  greater  output  in  American  retires  with  his  savings  to  an  easier  occupation, 
factories  due  to  usually    farming    or    market-gardening.     Labor 

(a)  Longer  hours  of  work?  saving    machines    were    more    in    evidence    in 

(b)  Greater  speed  at  which   machin-  America    than    in    the    United    Kingdom,    but, 
eryisrun?  there  was  a  considerable  difference   of  opinion 

15.  Are  there  any  points  in  American  prac-  among  the  various  delegates  as  to  what  could 
tice  which  should  in  your  opinion  be  imitated  be  learned  from  America  in  their  respective 
in  English  factories?  trades,  for  instance,  the  shipbuilding  and  brick- 

16.  (a)  Are  American  workers  better  fed  laying  in  England  were  considered  superior  to 
than  English?  those  of  America.    To  the  question  'Are  there 

(b)     How  does  the  price  of  food  in  greater    opportunities    for   the    workingman   to 

America  compare  with  that  in  England?  rise    in    America    than    in    England?"    "yes* 

17.  (a)  Are  American  workers  better  came  as  a  unanimous  answer.  The  average 
clothed  than  English?  workman  was  considered  as  good  in  one  country 

(b)     How  does  the  price  of  clothes  in  as  the  other,  the  difference  was  to  be  found  if 

America  compare  with  that  m  England?  conditions.    In    Great    Britain    generations    of 

18.  (a)  Are  American  workers  better  workers  toil  in  a  confined  area,  and  have  be- 
housed  than  the  English?  come  hidebound  by  inherited  labor  traditions; 

(b)  How  does  rent  in  America  com-  increased  production  to  them  docs  not  mean  in- 
pare  with  rent  in  England?  creased   wages  —  hence  a  lack  of  incentive.     In 

(c)  Do  more  workers,  relatively,  own  the  United  States,  the  stimulating  climate  and 
tiie  houses  they  live  in  than  is  the  case  in  Eng-  abundance  of  undeveloped  resources  tend  to  a 
land?  If  yes,  to  what  circumstance  do  you  at-  constant  striving  for  direct  results  through  the 
tribute  this?  simplest    means,    whence   the   wonderful    devel' 

19.  How  does  the  average  wage  in  your  opment  of  machinery,  manufacturing  equipment, 
trade  in  America,  expressed  in  money,  compare  output,  increased  wages,  general  prosperity,  and 
with  the  average  wage  in   England?  well-being  of  the  American  workmen,  together 

20.  How  does  ttie  valfte  of  the  American  with  a  unity  of  feeling  between  employers  and 
wage  compare  with  that  of  the  English,  cost  of  employees  along  the  lines  of  increased  produc- 
IrvMig  being  taken  into  accountT  tion,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  England.     The 

21.  Is  it  true  (hat  the  American  working-  organization  of  capital  and  labor  in  the  United 
man  does  a  larger  amount  of  work  in  early  States  produced  a  gteat  impression  on  the  del- 
manhood  than  the  English,  but  that  he  deterio-  egatea,  and  the  advantages  of  the  Civic  Fed- 
rates  young,  and  that  his  working  years  are  eration  to  brin^  together  these  two  great  and 
shortened?  active    factors    in    production    on   all    disputed 

23.     Is   it   true  thai  the   American   workman  questions,    and    at    the    initial    stages    to    avert 

is  thrown  out  of  work  at  an  early  age?  strikes  by  arbitration,   were  fully  recognized  as 

23.  (a)  Is  it  trite  that  the  average  life  of  those  of  a  model  organization  worthy  of  imme- 
the  American  workman  is  shorter  than  that  of  q'^te  adoption.  The  freedom  accorded  to  re- 
the  English  workman  ?  ligious    behef   and    the    excellent   public    schorf 

(h)     If  yes,  is  this  due  to  overstrain,  education  of  the    States,  elicited  the  warmest 

less  healthful  climate,  or  to  some  other  cause?  Ptaise    from    the    Commission,    the    advantage 

24.  Is  a  larger  or  smaller  proportion  of  pven  to  all  the  American  youth  bemg  fully 
American  workingmen  dependent  on  the  public  apparent. 

purse  than  is  the  case  in  England?  The    success    of   the    Industrial    Commission 

25.  Do  the  children  and  friends  of  Ameri-  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Mostly  Ed»ca- 
can  workingmen  who  are  either  past  work  or  ttonal  Commtssion  to  the  United  Sutes,  Octo- 
incapacitated  by  ill-health  or  accident  help  them  ber-December  1903,  in  which  a6  prominent 
to  a  greater  extent  than  is  the  case  in  Eng-  British  educators  took  part  at  the  invitttion  of 
land?     If    yes,    to   what    do   you    attribute   the  Mr.  Mosely  to  investigate 

difference?  i.    The  development  of  individuality  in  the 

26.  Do  you  consider  the  general  conditions  primary  schools. 

of  life  of  the  workman  better  in  America  than  2.     The  social  and  intellectual  effects  of  the 

in  England?    In  what  respects  might  American  wide  distribution  of  secondaty  education. 
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3.  The  effect  of  specific  instruction  given  Hoseatbftl,  SaloBMD  Hertnum  von,  Ger< 
(a)  in  busiocM  methods;  <b)  in  applied  man  dramatist :  b.  Cassel  14  Jan.  1821 ;  d.  Viemui 
science.  18  Feb.  1877.    He  Etudied  at  the  Untversity  of 

4.  The  present  state  of  opinion  as  to  the  Marburg  and  in  1S51  obtained  a  position  under 
value  of  professional  and  technical  instruction  the  Austrian  goremment.  His  best-IcnowR 
of  university  lank,  designed  *ith  BpedHl  refer-  dramas  are  'Deborah'  (1650);  the  original  of 
ence  to  the  tasks  of  business  life.  'Leah    the    Forsaken,*    and    'Sonnetiwendhof 

As  in  the  work  of   the   Industrial   Commis'  (1857),  which  were  translated  intoEnglish,  Dan- 

sion    the    conclusive    deductions    drawn    were  ish,  Hmigarian,  and  Italian.    He  wrote  also  'The 

wboHy  in  favor  of  the  system  of  education  in  German  Actors'   (1863);  'The  Mayor  of  Alten- 

the  United  States  which  was  described  as  prac-  huren'  (i8t>8) ;  'Maryna'   (i8?i) ;  the  tragedies 

tical,     enlarged,     enlightened,     up-to-date     and  'Duweke'  (i860);  'Pietra'   (1865) ;  etc 

scientific     Consult:    Mosely,    'Report,    of   Ae  moacr,  mo'aer,  GtistaT  von,  German  dram- 

Mosely  Educational  Commission  to  fte  United  ^tist:  b.  Spandau,  Prussia,  n  May  1825.     Heob- 

Sutes    of    America.    October-November    1903'  Gained  a  militar?  education  and  after  serving  in 

(London  ipat).          ,„„.^c.„,.„  r  .  the  Prussian  army  resigned  in  1856  to  devote 

rj;     ■  ,  C-.  _  <7  Ljo^^^Stuakt,  BA..  himself  to  Hterature.    He  has  produced  morv 

Edtlonoi  Staff.  <Encycloptdta  Ammeana.>  t^an  40  successful  comedies,  several  of  which 

HoaeUe,  mo-zcl  (German,  Motel)    a  Euro-  have  also  been  well  received  in  English  transla- 

pean  river  which  rises  in  France  on  the  south-  tions.     Among   his   plays   may   be   named   Toa 

east  of  Remiremont,  in  the  department  of  the  Stiftungfest'    (1873);    'Ultimo'    (1873);    'Der 

Vosges,  across  which  it  flows  northwest,  through  Bibliothdtar'   (The  Private  Secretary)    (1878^; 

the  department  of  Meurthe-et- Moselle.    Thence  *Der  Vdlchenfreaser'    (1B76);  'Krieg  im  Fne- 

it  proceeds  northeast  through  German  Lorraine  den'    (1880).     The  umform   edition   of   Moser's 

into  Rhenish  Prussia.    After  passing  Treves  in  a  plays  begun  in  i8?3  included  over  20  volumes, 

remarkably    winding    course,    it    faTls    into    the  j^            j^^h.^  j^^^b,   German   jurist  and 

Rhine  at  Coblenz;  total  course  about  360  miles,  publicist:  b.  Stuttgart  18  Jan.  1701;  d.  there  30 

of  which  220,  commencmg  at  thejunction  of  the  l^pt.    1785.     He   received   his   education   at   the 

Meurthe    are  navigable._  Its  principal  affluents  u„jver»iiy  of  Tubingen;  in  1720  became  teacher 

tl'-  '11  ^""^"i."!,-  '*'-»k^^'  *'«''■  *'"'  Y^l"^^'  "t  l»w  t*w«:  ""d  '"  172?  «*s  appointed  to  the 

Meurthe,  which  joins  it  below  Nancy  and  Sei  le.  £„[,    professorship.     In    1736    he    became   a    di- 

y.'"i     '*//^.t"'^^**'^'"jV''"*''/ii^"'^"  'H"^  "«">'    °i    tl«    university    at    Frankfort-on-the- 

Madon    Math   Ome;  and  beyond,  France  on  the  oder,   but  in   173?.   having   fallen   into   disfavor 

right   bank    the    Sarre.    which    joma    "above  with  Frederick  William  1,  was  compelled  to 

Treves;  and  on  the  left  bank^he  Sure,  Kill,  and  „,;         He    then     founde.f    the    academy     at 

Elz.    Of  these  affluents  ihe  Meurthe,  Sure,  and  jjanau  for  the  education  of  ibe  young  nobility 

Sarre  are  navigable.  j„     poij,i<.ai     science.    He     is     credited     with 

Hosen,  Julius,  German  poet  and  Utcrateuri  being    the    first    to    publish    a    systematic    ac- 

b.   Marieney,   Saxony,  8  Jn^   1803 ;   d.   lO  Oct  count  of  European  international   law.     He   was 

1867-     He    studied   jurisprudence    at    Jena    and  a  prolific  writer,  his  books  numbering  over  MO, 

Leipsic.    and     for     several    years     held    minor  the   most   important  of   which   arc;    'Deutscties 

judicial   positions  and  practised  his  profession  Staatsrecht*  (21  vols.,  1737-54,  with  additions  of 

in    his    native    province.    He    then    moved    to  2  vols.   1766-75,  and  3  vols  1781-a) ;   'Lebens- 

Dresden,     where     he     became     noted     for     his  geschichte'    (1783). 

poetry    and    dramatic    works.     Among    his    pa-  Hoser,  Juatna,  German  historian  and  humor- 

emi    are:     'Lied    vom    Ritter    Wahn'     (1831);  ous  writer:  b.  OBnabriich  14  Dec.  1720;  d.  there 

'Andreas  Hofer'  ^1836);  'Ahasrer'  (1^38)  ;and  g  Jan.  1794.    He  studied  jurisprudence  at  Jena 

several    ballads    included    in    the     'Gedichw'  and  Gottingen;  in  174?  became  attorney  for  the 

(1836).    Of  his  tr^iedies  the  best  known  arc!  government;  and  for  25  years  during  die  minor- 

'Die   Brantc  von   Floreni'    (18136);    'Neudelui  fty  of  Dnke  Frederick  of  York  acted  as  his 

un  Helena'   (1836);  'Kaiser  Otto  III.'    (1840);  legal   adviser;   and   was   afterward   appointed  a 

'Bemhard  von  Weimer'  (1855)  ;  <Der  Son  del  judge.    His    most    important    work    is    'Osna- 

Furalein'  (1858).    His  most  noteworthy  dramas  briichische    Geschichte*    (a   vols    1766;   3d    ed. 

and    comedies    are:     'Heinnch    der    Finkier'  ,8ao;    Vol.    III.    edited    by    Herbert    von    Bar 

(1836) ;. 'Cola   Rienzi*    (1836);    'Johann   von  1824).    Of  his  humorous  writings  perhaps  the 

Oesterrewh'    (1842);  and   'Die  Wette'    (1842).  most  striking  is    'Hariekin,'    in   which   he   at- 

fts  dramatic  works  were  published    (Stuttgart  tacks   hypocrites  and  pedants  of  all  kinds.     He 

',?^/  V*  bis  complete  works  in  eight  volumes  also  published   some   valuable  essiws   oa   local 

(OMenburg  1863-4,  and  Uipsic  1871).  topics  entitled  'Patriotische  Phantasfen'   (4  vols, 

Mosenthal,    mS'sen-tal,    Joacph,    German-  «774-86).     An    edition    of    his   complete    worka 

American  musician :  b.Cassel,  Germany,  30  Nov.  *"=   published   by   Abeken   in    10   vols    (Berim 

1834;  d.  New  York  6  Jan.    1896.    He  studied  1842-3). 

music  in  Germany  and  in  1853  removed  to  the  Moses,  mfl'ziK,  the  prophet,  teacher  and 
United  States  where  he  was  organist  and  choir  legislator  of  the  Hebrew  race.  His  life  may  be 
director  of  Calvary  Church,  New  York.  1860-87.  divided  into  three  equal  portions  of  40  years 
He  conducted  the  famous  Mendelssohn  Glee  each,  which  include  his  training  in  Egypt,  his 
Club  in  New  York  in  1867-06  and  played  the  exile  in  Arabia,  and  his  government  of  the  Israel- 
violin  in  several  leading  orchestras  there.  He  ite  nation  in  the  wilderness, 
composed  both  church  and  secular  music,  among  Moses  was  bom  (738  B.C.  at  Heliopolis,  while 
which  are  the  psalm  <The  Earth  is  the  Lord's'  his  ration  was  sunk  in  the  deepest  depression  of 
and  part  songs  for  'Thanatopsis,'  'Music  of  servitude.  His  beauty  as  a  babe  was  noted  by 
"  the  Siea.'  etc.  the  Egyptians  and  the  story  of  his  behtg  con- 
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signed  to  the  Nile  in  a  buket  of  papTnis  is  well  of  time,  and  finally  extended  over  the  world, 

kniown.  These  laws  forbid  intennixture  with  other  oa- 

The  first  period  of  the  life  of   Moses  must  tions,  the  introduction  of   foreign  customs,  and 

be  considered  to  comprise  his  education  in  all  the  adoration  of  strange  deities.     As  a  people 

the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.    He  grew  up  at  peculiarly  dedicated  to  God,  the  Hebrews  were 

Heliopolis  where  he  learned  the  whole  range  of  to   be   separated   from   all   neighboring  naCicma, 

Greek.  Chaldaic  and  Assyrian  literature.     From  and  to  stand  separate  and   independent,  relying 

the     Egyptians     he    learned    mathematics.      He  upon  God  as  their  Lord  and  Master.     Regula- 

taught  grammar  to  the  Jews  and  was  in  every  tions  extending  to  the  minutest  particulars  of 

way  a  learned  man  of  his  age.  the  daily  occuirences  of  life,  in  which  even  the 

Moses  became,  however,  the  object  of  envy  selection  and  preparation  of  their  food  and  the 
and  hatred  by  those  who  were  about  him.  His  care  of  persoiul  cleanliness  were  not  forgotten, 
spirit  was  rash  and  the  servile  and  treacherous  gave  them  habits  adapted  to  their  character  and 
temper  of  his  own  compatriots  was  against  him.  religious  destination.  A  ritual  composed  of  a 
He  fled  into  Midian  1698  h.c  There  it  was  that  thousand  minute  ceremonies,  and  as  a  whole  al' 
he  met  with  Jethro,  whose  daughter  Zipporahhe  legorically  designating  a  covenant  with  God,  to 
married.  It  wa:  in  the  ;;du£ios  zzi  simplicity  be  incessantly  renewed  by  offerings,  prayer,  and 
of  his  life  with  Jethro's  daughter  that  Moses  purification,  imposed  on  them  the  duty  of  con- 
received  hb  call  as  a  prophet.  This  took  place  tinua]  diligence  tn  the  service  of  their  heavenly 
in  the  valley  of  Shoeib  or  Hobab  on  which  now  King.  To  the  race  of  Levi,  to  which  Moses  be- 
stands  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine  whose  altar  longed,  he  assigned  the  care  of  the  religious 
is  said  to  be  on  the  site  of  the  Burning  Bush,  service  and  of  seeing  that  the  laws  were  obeyed, 
This  bush  became  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  investing,  not  his  sons  (whom  he  allowed  to  take 
Presence.  The  rocky  plateau  on  which  it  ap-  their  place  amon^  the  common  Levites),  but  the 
peared  became  at  once  holy.  The  call  was  two-  descendants  of  his  brother  Aaron,  as  God  com- 
fold,  revealing  first  of  all  the  Divine  Name  and  manded,  with  the  first  office  in  the  kingdom,  that 
secondly  giving  the  mission  to  Moses.  of  high-priest    To  this  tribe,  excluded  from  all 

Moses  returned  to  Egypt  from  his  exile  1658  property  in  land,  the  other  tribes  were  to  pay 

B.C.    Passing  over  his  experiences  in  private  life  tithes.    They_  were  subjected  to  the  authority  of 

his  public  career  may  be  said  to  commence  when  elders   and  judges,  and  the   firmness  of  dieir 

he  started  forth  as  the  deliverer  of  the  children  political  union  was  secured  by  certain  festivals 

of  Israel  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt  to  be  celebrated  by  them  in  common,  and  by  ex- 

The  most  important  function  of  Moses  was  elusive  devotion  to  the  service  of  God  in  the 

that  which  he  exercised  as  a  lawgiver  of  the  tabernacle,  a  movable  temple  regarded  with  awe 

Israelites.     The  Israelites  were  destined  as  the  as  the  appointed  dwelling  of  Jehovah,  into  the 

people  of   Promise  to  enter   into  the  land  of  interior  of  which  the  priests  alone  were  allowed 

Canaan.     Moses  victoriously  repulsed  the  attack  to  enter,  and  where,  moreover,  all  the  taxes  were 

of   the    Amalekites,    marched    to    Mount    Sinai  deposited,  so  that  it  was  the  central  point  of  all 

where  he  signally  pimished  the  defection  of  his  the  riches  of  the  nation. 

people,  and  gave  them  the  law  as  a  testimony  of         These  are  the  chief  points  in  the  legislation 

Divine  justice  and  mercy.    It  was  important  that  of  Moses,  which,  even  it  it  displays  some  Egyp- 

a  man  like  Moses  should  have  been  at  the  head  tian  features,  vet  plainly  manifests  the  endeavor 

of  Israel  during  the  vicissitudes  of  the  wilder-  to   wean  the   Hebrews   from   Egyptian   customs 

ness  and  the   approach  to  the   Promised   Land,  and  prejudices,  and  to  elevate  them  to  political 

Moses  made  excellent  preparations  for  the  con-  and   religious   independence,   and   far   surpasses, 

quest  and  distribution  of  Palestine  and  concluded  in  originality  and  elevation  of  principle,  in  con- 

his  life  of  public  service  by  the  deliverance  of  sistency    and    expressiveness,    and,    what    most 

valuable   admonitions,   while   at   the   same   time  proves    its   heavenly   origin,   in   proofs   of   true 

he   transferred   his   position   to   Joshua,   no   un-  humanity,  the  boasted  legislation  of  Solon  and 

worthy  successor.  Lycurgus.    Yet  its  importance  was  not  at  once 

The  death  of  Moses  has  always  been  involved  recognized  by  the  Hebrews. 
in  mystery.    In  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  de-  When  (hey  were  already  near  the  etid  of  their 

scribed  his  last  long  ^rewell  to  his  people.    His  journey    toward    Canaan,    Moses    saw    himself 

death  took  place  in  the  palm  groves  of  Abilft.  compelled,  in  consequence  of  new  evidences  of 

His  age  was  lao  years,  and  he  is  said  to  have  discontent,   to  lead   them   back   into  the   desert, 

died  with  unabated  vigor.  and   40  years   of   toilsome   wandering   must  be 

The  great  object  of  his  legislation  is  to  in-  passed  there:  the  severe  punishments  which  the 

calcale  the  doctrine  that  Jehovah  is   the  only  law  threatens  af^inst  transgressors  must  be  exe- 

God.  who  will  allow  no  other  god  beside  him-  cuted  in  all  their  rigor:  all  those  who  had  at- 

self,  nor  any  visible  image  of  his  being;  that  he  tained  to  man's  estate  at  their  departure  from 

is  himself  the  king  of  his  people,  and  that  he  will  Egypt  must  die  before  the  law  could  be  thor- 

rule  them  by  his  priests.     Hence  dw  laws  by  oughly  known  and  become  habitual  with  those 

which  Moses  regulates  the  worship  of  the  He-  who    had    been    bom    during    the    wandering, 

brews,  the  administration  of  the  government  and  Moses   himself,   distressed   with   cares,  troubles, 

of  justice,  and  even  directs  their  manners,  and  and  occupations  of  all  kinds,  was  not  permitted 

lays  down  rules  for  the  care  of  their  health,  to  live  to  see  the  complete  accomplishment  of 

bear  the  marks  of  their  heavenly  origin.     Aris-  his  plan  on  account  of  a  murmur  which,  in  the 

ing  from  the  wants  of  the  moral  and  physical  midst   of   his    distresses,   he   allowed   to   escape 

nature  of  man,  they  were  excellently  adapted  to  against  his  God.    After  he  had  appointed  Joshua 

the  peculiar  character  of  the  people,  to  the  cli-  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Hebrews,  and  had  taken 

mate,  and  to  the  political  position  of  the   land  a  solemn  farewell  of  the  people,  he  ascended  a 

anKHBted  for  their  dwelling,  and  to  the  plan  of  mountain  beyond  Jordan,  from  which  he  surveyed 

Providence  of  making  Uiis  people  a  depository  of  the  land  of  promise,  whid)  he  could  not  enter, 

a  divine  revelation  to  be  developed  ia  the  fulness  and  closed  nis  eventful  life  in  his  120th  year. 


HOSES— KOBQUERA  Y  ARBOLEDA 

All  sopentitious  revereacc  for  his  bones  or  his  in  1881-3.    In  1884  she  went  to  Vassar  College 

place  of  sepulture  was  prevented  by  the  accrecy  as  professor  of  physiology  and   reBident  phy»- 

of  his  burial,  and  its  effectual  concealment  ftom  cian;   from  1686^,  she  wbs  engaged  in  gen- 

the  people.     For  an  account  of  the  attitude  of  eral   medical  practice   in   Brooklyn,   N.   Y.,  and 

modern  criticism  toward  the  life  and   work  of  then  became  professor  of  hygiene  in  the  Depart- 

Moees  consult  such  articles  as  those  on  Mosc*  ment    of    Literature,    Science    and    Arts,    and 

and  Israel- m  the  'Eneyclt^iedia  Biblica*    (VoISi  women's  dean  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 

imi.),  and  histories  of  Israel  by  Wellhauaen,  holding  this  position  till  190a,  when  she  returned 

Renan,  etc.     On  the  so-called  books  of  Moses  to  her  practice  in  Brocjdyn.    She  has  been  lec- 

see  Pbntateuch.  ;  turer   at   the    Chautauqua    Summer    School   of 

Mo8e«,  Bernard,  American  historian  and  Physical  Education  since  188a 
polirical  economist:  b,  Burlington,  Conn.,  27  HobIet*.  mosk-vt',  Russia,  an  affluent  of 
Aug.  i&}6.  After  graduatmg  from  the  Univer-  the  Oka  a  tributary  of  the  Volga,  which  rises 
sity  of  Mrchigan  in  1870,  he  went  to  Europe  for  in  a  marsh  in  the  east  of  Smolensk,  flows  east 
further  study,  receiving  his  Ph.D.  from  Heidel-  to  the  city  of  Moscow,  and  thence  iia  miles 
berg  in  1873.  In  1875  he  became  professor  of  southeast  to  the  Oka,  which  it  joins  near  Kolotn- 
history  at  Albion  College,  but  since  i8;6  has  na  after  a  total  course  of  305  miles.  It  is  con- 
been  professor  of  history  and  political  economy  nected  with  the  Volga  by  the  Moskva  Canal. 
at  the  University  of  California.  His  more  im-  It  is  navigable  from  its  mouth  to  Moscow  ex- 
portant  works  are:  'Politics'  (with  W.  W.  eept  between  November  and  April  when  it  is 
Crane);  'Federal  Government  in  Switzerland';  frozen 

IST^f^"!*^  and  S«:ial   Growth   in  America';  Mclem.  or  Hualim.      See  MoHAMMmAN- 

' Establishment   of   Spanish   Rule  m  America.'  ,gy  ' 

He  was  appointed  in  March  igoo  a  member  of         «.     ■  -„■■,-,  .        ■ 

the  United  States  Philippine  Commission.  .    .~°H5^'  ."i"?  '^'■'  ?*"'^'  American  artist: 

..  T»_     i-i-      T      .  ■■.!.'>■  New  York  6  June  1841.    A  diligent  student  of 

Mo«^    PranUm   J.,    American    jurist :b.  wod-engraving  he  was  draughtsSian  on  a  Cin- 

Charleston    S.   C     13  fi^g.   1804;   d.   Columbia,  cinnati  comic  weekly  (185S),  studied  with  Jame« 

S    C.  6  March   1877.     He  was  graduated  from  h.   Beard    (1859-61),  and  was   art   correspond- 

the  South  Carolina  College  in  1823,  studied  Uw  eot  for  'Harper's  Weekly'  with  the  army  of  the 

and  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Sumter      In  vVest  i86»-3.     Realizing  the  need  of  study  he 

1841  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  and  re-  foU(,„ed  art  at  Diisseldorf  and  Paris  (1863-6), 

elected  for  30  years.    In  1866  he  was  elected  eir-  returning  to  Europe  in  1874.    He  has  resided  in 

cmt  judge  and  after  the  reconstruction  wnod  pj^s  since  1877,  and  has  been  a  successful  ejt- 

chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Sute,  hjbjtor  and  prize  winner  at  many  exhibitions  at 

berag  re-elected  in  1873  and  holding  the  office  home  and  abroad.    His  specialties  are  portraits, 

at  the  time  of  his  death.  gg^re  paintings,  and  groi^  of  figures. 

M«?«a,RaplMiri  J.,  American  lawyer  and  MoBque,  m6sk  (Arabic  mesjid,  Italian 
politician:  b  Charleston  S.  C^ao  Jan.  1812;  d.  „o,che^  ^  Mohammedan  house  of  prayer,  in 
Brussels,  Belpum,  13  Oct  1893,  He  fir^  en-  tj,e  Moresque  or  Saracenic  style  of  architecture. 
gaged  m  business  and  then  havmg  a^-nted  a  The  mosques  of  the  Arabs  often  include,  in  a 
knowledge  of  law  m  1837,  practised  m  Apaiachi-  quadrangular  area,  an  immense  quantity  of  col- 
cola.  takniKan  active  pan, m  politics  He  re-  „^^^  j  ;„  g,  j^e  multiplicity  and  extent 
moved  to  Columbus,  Ga.,.  m  1849  and  at  once  of  ^^hj^h  impress  the  mind  of  the  beholder  with 
K^"'u  '""""""l, '"  P?''"'^''  ^''"'  '^*  Y^'^  surprise  and  admiration.  These  columns  are. 
War  broke  out,  he  and  three  sons  enhsted.  in  ;„  numerous  instances,  the  rich  spoils  of  antiqu^ 
the  Confederate  forces.  In  1864.  after  serving  n,onuments.  Every  province  of  Turkey  has  iu 
on  the  staff  of  Generals  Toombs  and  Lonftstreet.  ^wn  particular  style  and  taste  with  r^rd  to 
he  was  made  c.vii  crnnmissionary  of  Georg«^  j^ese  religious  structures,  as  the  Moresque 
with  rank  of  major  After  the  war  he  resumed  architecture  possesses  no  fixed  rules,  deeming 
his  law  practice  and  in  1866  was  elected  to  the  lightness  and  elegance  alone  to  be  the  funda: 
State  legislature.  mental  laws  of  architecture.    In  these  Moham- 

Hoaheim.  lohann  Lorenz  von,  yo'han  15'-  medan  churches  we  find  neither  altars,  nor  paint- 

rints  fon  mos  hfm.  German  Protestant  theoio-  ings,  nor  images,  but  a  great  quantity  of  lamps, 

fian:  b.  Liibeck  9  Oct.  1694;  d.  Gottingen  9  of  various  kinds,  which  form  the  principal  in- 
ept, 1755.  He  studied  and  taught  al  Kiel;  be-  terior  ornament,  and  some  sentences  from  the 
came  professor  of  theology  at  Helmstedt  in  Koran  written  on  the  white  walls.  The  build- 
1733,  abbot  of  Marienthal  in  1726.  and  professor  ings  are  often  quadrangular  in  plan,  and  have 
(1747)  and  university  chancellor  (1755)  at  Got-  an  open  interior  court,  where  are  fountains  for 
tingen;  was  a  notable  preacher,  theologian  and  ablutions.  The  floor  is  generally  covered  with 
church  historian ;  and  wrote  'Inst it uti ones  His-  carpets,  but  there  are  no  seats.  The  Moham- 
toriz  ecdesiasticx'  (i75Si  translated  into  Eng-  medan  on  entering  a  mosque  must  take  off  his 
lish  by  Maclaine)  ;  'Institutiones  Historije  Chris-  shoes.  The  finest  of  the  mosques  in  Constanti- 
tian*'  (1763)  ;  'Attempt  at  an  Impartial  and  nople  and  in  the  world  is  that  of  Saint  Sophia. 
Thorough  History  of  Heresies'  (1748-50)  ;  The  imperial  mosques  have  frequently  public 
'Morals  of  the  Holy  Writ'  (1770-8) :  etc.  schools,  hospitals,  and  also  kitchens  for  cooking 

Mo«her    mO'zhir,  Eliza  Maria,  American  i°°^  f'"'  the  poor, 
physician;  b.  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  1846-     She  Moaquera  y  Arboleda,  mos-ka'ra  e  ar-bo- 

was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Michigan  la'da,  Tomfia  Cipriano  de,   Colombian  politi- 

in  187s,  and  studied  at  the  School  of  Medicine  in  cian  and   president:  b.   Popayan  20  SepL    1798; 

Paris   from    1879-80.     She   was   resident   pbysi-  d.  Coconuco  7  Oct.  1878.     After  three  years  of 

cian    at    the    Massachusetts    Reformatory    for  service  in  the  patriot  army  he  was  captured  by 

Wotnen  in  1887-9,  ^^^  director  of  the  institution  the  Spaniards,  when  he  was  only  18,  but  he 
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escaped  at  Jamaica,  returaed  to  the  amtr.  &nd  of  spiracles,  or  brcathing^-porei,  usualljr  boroe  at 
in  1839  was  made  general  by  Bolivar,  who  made  the  end  of  an  elongated  tube  or  siphon.  By  their 
him  also  envoy  to  Peru.  After  Bolivar's  death  active  wriggling  the  larvse  come  freqoently  to 
Mosquera  traveled  in  North  America  and  the  surface  to  breathe,  and  then  sink  by  gravis 
Europe.  He  became  a  senator  in  1833 ;  was  pres-  quietly  to  the  bottom.  After  one  or  several 
ident  of  New  Granada  1845-9;  in  1859  led  the  weeks  the  larvge  molt  finally  and  transform  into 
federalist  revolt  against  Ospina,  adopted  a  fed-  pu{ue,  which  have  the  head  and  thorax  closely 
eral  constitution  by  which  the  name  of  the  united,  and  the  latter  greatly  enlarged,  with  the 
country  was  changed  from  New  Granada  to  the  form  of  the  future  legs  and  wings  apparent.  At 
United  States  of  Colombia,  and  became  dictator  the  tail  end  is  a  pair  of  fin-like  expansions; 
of  the  new  federation.  His  power  was  checked  while  the  respiratory  organs,  instead  of  being 
by  a  revolt  led  by  Canal,  with  whom  Moequcra  near  the  end  of  the  abdomen,  have  the  form  of 
in  i86a  came  to  terms.  Under  the  constitution  a  pair  of  large  mouthed  tubes  or  funnels  on  the 
then  adopted  Mosquera  was  elected  president  in  dorsum  of  the  thorax.  Like  the  larvK  the  pupa 
1863  and  in  1866;  the  latter  term  was  cut  short  are  active  wrigglers,  but,  unlike  them,  are  buoy- 
by  a  successful  revolution  due  to  the  president's  ant  and  naturally  float  at  the  surface  with  the 
arbitrary  use  of  power.  He  was  banished  to  respiratory  funnels  uppermost  and  exposed. 
I^ma  for  two  years,  but  upon  his  return  again  When  alarmed  they  display  much  activity  and 
entered  politics,  was  governor  of  Cauca,  and  wriggle  violently  toward  the  bottom.  The 
became  a  member  o£  Congress.  He  wrote  on  imagos  escape  from  the  pupal  investments  at 
the  geography  of  New  Granada,  and  a  valuable  the  surface,  and  windrows  of  cast-off  skins  are 
life  of  Bolivar  (1853).  thrown   up    at   the    water's   edge.    The   males, 

»«■          -^        _-    1  -  .-'-         c         »i           which  transform  first,  hover  in  Tittle  clouds  and 

Hosqmtia.     mos-ke-tea.      See     Mosquito  „^  ,^1,1  by  the  females.    In  the  males  the 

'^^"  antennjc  are  broad  and   feather-like,   in  the  te- 

Hosquito,  a  name,  the  diminutive  of  the  males  slender  and  simply ,hairy.  The  duration  of 
Spanish  mosca,  a  fly,  applied  to  insects  of  the  the  period  of  aquatic  life  varies  with  the  species 
dipterous  family  CnlicidiB.  Typical  mosquitoes  and  temperature;  in  our  common  Culex  pungent 
have  the  following  characteristics;  The  mouth  it  may  be  only  10  days,  so  that  many  generanons 
is  provided  with  a  prolonged,  suctorial,  piefcbiK  may  be  produced  during  a  favorable  season. 
proboscis;  the  greater  part  ol  the  body  and  head  The  winter  may  be  passed  iff  any  stage  from 
and  portions  of  the  wings  and  legs  are  covered  egg  to  adult,  all  of  which  are  extremely  resistant 
with  scales  which  determine  the  color  pattern;  to  cold,  and  the  aquatic  stages  capable  of 
the  complicated  venation  of  the  wings  is  also  withstanding  repeated  freezing  and  thawing, 
highly  characteristic.  These  features  distinguish  The  hibernating  imagoes,  which  are  found  in 
mosquitoes  from  the  related  midges  (Chironomi-  houses  and  other  sheltered  places,  may  become 
da  and  Cecidomyida)  and  the  black  flies  {Si-  active  on  warm  days  and  in  the  case  of  Ano- 
wndida)  with  which  they  are  popularly  confused;  pktUi,  at  least,  are  chiefly  fertilized  females, 
and  from  the  crane-flies  {TtpuUda)  which  in-  Pood  and  Enemies. —  Notwithstanding  that 
qiire  most  of  the  newspaper  stories  of  gigantic  the  chief  human  interest  in  mosquitoes  arises 
mosquitoes.  Not  less  than  03  genera  and  3W  from  their  blood-sucking  habits,  yet  the  taste  for 
species  are  now  known,  and  activity  in  their  col-  blood  is  certainly  an  acquired  one  and  a  rela- 
lection  and  study  is  bring;ing  many  new  ones  to  tively  unipiportant  factor  in  the  lives  of  the  ma- 
light  The  species  are  bwed  largely  upon  differ-  jority  of  mosquitoes.  The  normal  food  of  both 
ences  in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  scales  sexes  of  many  species,  and  the  only  food  of  the 
and  the  resulting  coloration,  the  form  of  the  males  of  nearly  all,  consists  of  the  juices  of  flow- 
foot-claws,  etc.  Mosquitoes  are  cosmopolitan,  ers,  fruits,  and  other  plant  parts.  In  a  few  spe- 
only  a  few  oceanic  islands,  deserts  and  mountain  des  a  meal  of  blood  by  tlie  female  seems 
tops  being  free  from  them.  Frequently  they  requisite  to  the  maturation  of  the  eggs,  but  this 
occur  in  vast  swarms,  and  they  abound  equally  is  decidedly  exceptional.  Most  of  ibe  species 
in  arctic  regions,  as  Alaska  and  Greenland,  and  are  active  chiefly  at  nisht,  but  a  few,  L'ke  Steg- 
in  the  tropical  swamps  of  Africa  and  South  omyia  fasciaia,  in  which  also  both  sexes  bite,  are 
America,  wnile  at  many  intermediate  points  they  most  vicious  during  the  early  afternoon.  The 
are  intolerable  pests.  Vertically  they  range  from  bites  of  all  species  are  not  equally  irritating 
the  seashore  to  altitudes  of  at  least  13,000  feet  probably  the  result  of  dissimilar  qualities  of  (he 
While  many  species  are  local,  others  are  very  salivary  secretion  which  is  poured  into  the 
widely  distributed.  wound  to  facilitate  the  blood  flow.    Ammonia 

Development. — The  Epical   life-history   of  a  and   glycerine   allay  the   irritation.     Besides  the 

mosquito  is  as  follows:    The  eggs  are  deposited  warm-blooded  birds  and  mammals,  mosquitoes 

at  night  in  or  rarely  near  shallow  water,  which  attack  fishes,  frogs,  turtles,  and  even  other  in- 

is  usually  fresh  but  in  the  case  of  a  few  species  sects.    In  turn  they  have  many  natural  enemies. 

may  be  brackish  or  salt.     After   one  or  a  few  The  aquatic  stages  are  preyed  upon  by  camivo- 

days  they  hatch  into  legles3,aquatic  IarvK,known  rous  fishes,  water-newts,  larva  of  dragon-flies 

,  from  their  activity  as  wrigglers.    These  have  the  and  aquatic  beetles,  and  leeches.    Vast  numbers 

mouth  provided  with  small  jaws  for  browsing  at  of  the   flying  insects  are  destroyed  by   ni^- 

tiie  bottom,  and  with  brushes  of  hairs  whose  hawks  and  bats,  and  during  the  day  they  are 

movements   induce  currents  in  the  water  and  pounced  upon  by  dragon-flies,  hornets,  and  other 

bring  to  the  mouth  floating  particles  or  minute  carnivorous  insects,  and  snapped  up  by  swallows 

plants  and  animals  to  serve  as  food.    The  thorax  and  swifts  as  they  skim  the  grassy  meadows. 

IS  more  or  less  swollen,  and  the  abdomen  slender  Of  their  parasites  the  recently  discovered  worm, 

and  nine-jointed,  with  the  last,  or  anal,  segment  Agamomermis  ckIiclt,  is  considered  to  exert  an 

bearing  Irwo  pairs  of  leaf-like  appendages  and  a  important  checking  influence  in  some  years.^ 

more  or  less  conspicuous  fan  of  spreading  hairs.  Contrary  to  the  common  belief,  mosquitoes 

On  the  dorsum  of  the  eighth  segment  is  a  pair  are  weak  fliers  and  usually  seek  atwltei  wbeo  the 
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wind  blowt,  to  that  railrotd  trains,  abifa  uid 
wagons  are  far  more  effective  than  tkur  own 
wings  in  their  dissemination. 

Kindt  aitd  Ckaracieristics. — Within  the  limits 
of  North  America  nine  genera  and  upward  of 
JO  species  are  known  to  occur.  Of  these  only 
certain  species  of  Culex,  Anopheles  and  Stegom- 
yia  are  important  The  following  table  exhibits 
some  characteristica  of  each  genus  in  all  stages: 


Culex. — Laid  in  floating  boat-sfuped  m^uei 
}4  ta  a  incb  long,  and  containiDg  aoo  to  400 
conical  eggs  glued  together  in  one  layer,  with 
the  large  ends  downward. 

Ste^omyia. — Laid  singly,  short,  elliptical,  with 
a  coating  of  air-cells, 

Anophelct. — Laid  singly^  but  floating  in  irreg- 
ular groups,  each  egg  long  elliptical,  dark  col- 
ored, with  a  sculptured  surface  and  an  incom- 
plete wrinkled  equatorial  girdle  of  air-cells. 

LAMA. 

Culex. — Head  and  thorax  very  broad ;  haiT¥ 
in  tufts,  simple;  respiratory  tube  much  elon- 
gated ;  colors  generally  pale ;  hang  obliquely 
fro>n  the  surface  of  the  water;  very  active. 

Slegomyia. —  Generally  similar  to  Cultr,  but 
head,  thorax  and  eyes  much  smaller,  and  respir* 
atory  tube  much  shorter. 

AnophtUs. —  Hairs  in  tufts,  generally 
branched  and  especially  long  on  sides  of  thorax 
and  anterior  segments  of  abdomen;  last  abdom- 
inal segment  with  long  plume~ltkc  hairs;  bo 
respiratory  tube;  colors  dark;  rest  nearly  prone 
at  surface  of  water ;  relatively  sluggish. 

Culex. —  Respiratorj;  trumpets  relatively  slen- 
der and  compressed,  with  long  very  oblique  slit- 
like  opening. 

Slegomyia. —  Respiratory  trumpets,  conical, 
moderately  compressed,  with  verv  short  stalks 
and  short  only  slightly  oblique  orifices. 

Anopheles. —  Respiratory  trumpets  with  long 
slender  stalks  and  very  broad  truncate  funnel- 
shaped  ends,  not  at  all  compressed  nor  oblique. 

Culex. — Falpi  of  female  short,  of  male  nearly 
as  long  as  proboscis  but  not  club-shaped;  when 
resting,  the  abdomen  is  bent  at  an  angle  with 
thorax  and  head,  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  sur- 
face of  support  (wings  unspottedin  our  species). 


maladies  —  malaria,  yellow  fevw  and  ele- 
phantiasis-- have  been  defuiitely  traced  to  their 
agency,  and  they  are  suspected  of  otV^rs. 

Mosquitoes  and  Malaria.— Mahria  is  one  of 
the  greatest  scourges  to  which  man  >s  subject 
Its  cause  is  fully  established  to  be  a  n  inute  uni- 
cellular animal  parasite  or  hxmosporid.um  of  the 
class  Sporoioa  (q.v.),  living  within  the  red 
blood-corpuscles  and  introduced  by  tt>;  bite  of  a 
mosquito.  Each  well-marked  variety  of  malaria 
has  its  especial  causal  parasite,  wl  ich  passes 
through  a  cmnplicated  life-cycle,  th  :  principal 
features  of  which,  as  exhibited  by  Laverania 
malaria,  the  parasite  of  pernicious  or  tropical 
malaria,  are  shown  in   Fig.  a.    Th«  wiTwitca 


g 


Fia.    I.—  lUttina    ttiitade   of    femtlt   Cola    vith    th* 

palpiu  cnlaitcd. 

Stegomyia. — Like  Culex,  but  scales  of  head 
broad  and  flat,  body  generally  stouter,  and  the 
abdomen  and  legs  black-and-white  banded. 

Anofhelei.—  Fa.]pi  of  both  sexes  about  as 
long  as  proboscis,  club-shaped  in  the  male ;  in 
resting  attitude  all  parts,  including  pnobtBcis,  in 
line,  tip  of  abdomen  directed  away  from  surfac* 
of  support  1^  wings  generally  motted. 


enter  the  blood  as  minute  slender  sporoioites 
(XIX),  penetrate  red  blood-corpusdes,  and  be- 
come amccboid  trophozoites  (I-V)  whidi  feed 
on  the  substance  of  the  corpuscles  and  ^dually 
destroy  thern,  at  the  sme  time  depositmg  gran- 
ules of  pigment  or  melanin.  Witii  tha  oomple* 
tion  of  ihrtT  growth  the  amtEbnlK  undergo  seg- 
mentation or  schizogony,  each  dividiiig  into  a 
mass  of  nucleated  bodies  (6  to  10)  which  esnapc 
into  the  btood-'plasma  by  the  disintegration  ot 
th«  red  corpusek.  The  free  bodies,  of  mero- 
loites,  sedc  and  penetrate  fresh  corpiacles, 
whereupon  the  cydc  begins  anew,  simultaneously 
with  a  paroxysm  of  fever.  Most  of  the  parasites 
continue  this  process  repeatedly,  but  for  some 
unknown  reason  a  few  assume  a  crescentic  form 
(VI)  and  escape  from  the  corpuscle  without 
division.  As  long  as  the  crescent- shaped  bodies 
remain  within  the  warm-blooded  host  tbey  un- 
dergo no  further  material  change,  but  if  they 
are  in  any  way  removed,  as  into  tiie  stomach  of  a 
mosquito,  they  enter  upon  a  second  scries  of 
changes.  First  they  become  spherical,  in  which 
coitdition  some  (female  gametes,  Xb>  retnain, 
others  (male  gamatcs,  Xa)  produce  filiiorro  bod- 
ies. This  is  the  sexual  generation,  the  utility  of 
which  is  fnlfilled  when  a  single  male  gamete 
unites  with  a  sincle  female  gamete  (XI)  to  pro- 
duce a  rygdte  CXII),  aomparable  to  the  fer- 
tilised oTum  cd  a  higher  ammiL    If  this  nniM 
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MOSQUITO 

takte  place  in  the  stomach  of  an  Anopheles,^  but  disseminators  of  all  typ*s  of  malarial  fever,  is 
so  far  as  now  known  under  no  other  condition  absolutely  and  thoroughly  demonstrated  from 
for  the  human  malarial  organism,  the  zygote  be-  every  standpoint.  Many  attempts  to  infect 
comes  ameeboid  (XIII)  and  travels  to  and  pene-  Culex  with  the  human  malarial  parasites  have 
trates  the  wall  of  the  stomach,  beneath  the  mus-  failed,  the  gametocytes,  as  well  as  all  other 
cular  layer  of  which  it  rapidly  grows  to  about  stages,  being  digested  in  the  mosquito's  stomach, 
six  times  the  diameter  of  the  zygote- and  forms  a  although  species  of  this  genus  are  the  normal 
spherical  cyst  projecting  from  the  stomach-wall  hosts  of  the  hsemosporidia  which  cause  malarial 
into  the  body-eavity.  In  the  meantime  the  con-  affections  in  birds  and  other  lower  animals, 
tents  of  the  cyst  subdivide  into  numerons  Practically  every  fact  known  concerning  the 
nucleated  bodies  (XIV-XVII),  each  of  which  etiology  of  malaria  adds  to  the  evidence  for  the 
finally  becomes  a  sporozoite  like  those  with  mosquito-malarial  relation,  and  not  a  single  one 
which  the  infection  began.  When  mature  the  is  definitely  opposed  to  it.  Still  there  remain 
sporozoites  are  freed  into  the  body-cavity  by  the  some  obscure  points,  especially  in  the  relation 
rupture  of  the  wall  of  the  sporoeyst,  when  they  of  the  different  types  of  the  disease  to  their  spe- 
migrate  to  the  salivary  glands,  penetrate  their  cific  parasites  and  of  these  to  specific  mosquito- 
walls,  and  reach  the  proboscis  through  the  sali-  hosts. 

vary  duct.  When  a  mosquito  harboring  the  par-  Mosquitoes  and  yelloia  Fever. — In  tne  case 
asites  in  this  stage  bites  a  susceptible  human  of  yellow  fever  our  knowledge  is  in  a  very  dif- 
being,  some  of  the  spores  pass  into  the  blood  ferent  and  less  satisfactory  state.  The  relatioo 
with  the  saliva  and  induce  an  attack  of  malaria,  of  mosquitoes  to  this  disease  was  suspected  by 
mild  or  severe  according  to  their  number  and  Dr.  Finley  as  early  as  1881,  but  his  theory  ex- 
other  conditions.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cited  little  interest  until,  upon  the  occupation  of 
malarial  organism  once  introduced  into  the  Cuba  by  the  American  navy,  a  Yellow  Fevel 
human  system  may  continue  to  multiply  indefi-  Commission  of  inquiry,  headed  by  Major  Ree4 
nitely  by  the  asexual  method  unless  destroyed  was  appointed.  By  a  series  of  very  careful  eX' 
by  drugs  or  some  reaction  of  the  organism,  but  periments  it  has  been  established  that  mosquitoes 
that  it  can  be  transferred  naturally  to  another  are  agents  in  the  dispersal  of  this  disease,  and 
person  only  through  the  intermediation  of  a  at  the  same  time  the  old  view  of  infection  by 
n?OS(iuito  and  the  intervention  of  the  sexual  gen-  contact  and  the  old  practice  of  isolation  and 
cration.  Properly  speaking,  man  is  the  inter-  fumigation  for  prevention  have  been  nearly  re- 
mediate, the  mosquito  the  final  or  definitive  host,  pudiated.  Indeed,  the  success  of  these  experi- 
though  the  latter  appears  to  suffer  no  ill  conse-  -ments  had  a  most  melancholy  demonstration  in 
quences  from  the  presence  of  the  parasite.    In  the  death  of  Dr.  Lazear,  a  member  of  the  Com- 

Smicious  tropical  malaria,  or  sestivo- autumnal  mission  and  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  scientific 

vei,  the  penod  for  the  complete  development  investigation.    The   particular  species   of  mos- 

of  sporozoites  in  the  mosquito  is  seven  or  eight  quito  which  transmits  yellow  fever  is  Stegamyia 

days,  but  owing  to  the  vast  number  of  parasites  fasciata,   an   especially   fierce   biter   in   the   early 

of   different   broods   present   in    the  blood   and  afternoon,     which     is     found     in     the     tropical 

their    overlapping    stages    of    development    the  parte  of  both  hemispheres,  and  in  America  as 

exact  time  of  schizogony  is   doubtful.     Tertian  far  north  as  Virginia.     All  etforts  to  determine 

and  quartan  fevers,  the  two  best  differentiated  the  pathogenic  organism  of  yellow  fever  have 

types  of  mild  -or  benignant  malarial  fevers,  are  hitherto  failed,  chiefly  owing  to  its  minuteness, 

caused  by  related  parasites  known  respectively  as  which  is  so  extreme  that  the  blood  of  a  yellow 

Piaamodttim  vivax  and  P.  malaria,  whidi  differ  fever  patient  loses  none  of  its  infectiousness  1^ 

from  Laveraaia  chiefly  in  the  replacement  of  the  passing  through  a  Pasteur  filter.     Claims  have 

crescent     stage    by    an    immediately    spherical  been  made  for  several  species  of  bacteria,  espe- 

gametocytc.    Asexual  spomlation  recurs  in  the  cially  the  Bacilius  icteroiiet  of  Sanarelli,  but 

first  form  at  intervals  of  4B,  and  in  the  latter  of  have  been  combated  by  the  American  commis- 

73    hoars,    corresponding    with    rhirthm    of   the  sioners.      The    period    of    incubation    required 

fever's  paroxysms.    Daily  or  other  intermediate  within  the  mosquito  points  to  a  sporo/oan. 
recurrences  are  due  to  double  or  triple  infeo-         Agency  in  Other  Diseases. —  Elephantiasis  or 

dons,  in  which  the  different  broods  sporntate  on  filariasis,  like  malaria,  results  from  the  presence 

alternate  days  or  in  other  combinations.  in  the  blood  of  an  animal  parasite,  but  one  of  a 

Although  not  a  few  keen  observers  in  many  veiy  different  nature.    The  adnlt  males  and  fe- 

countries  and  for  many  years  have  more  or  less  males  of  the  Filaria,  which  is -a  slender  nematode 

vaguely  noticed   a   relation   between  mosquitoes  worm,  live  togetjier  in  the  subcutaneous  lymph 

and  malarial  infection,  the  definite  statement  of  vessels,  and  produce  enormous  numbers  of  liv- 

tbe  nature  of  this  relation  and  its  scientific  dem--  ing,  minute  embryos  which  swarm  in  the  blood, 

onstration  are  very  recent.    In  1880  Laveran,  a  usually  passing  into  the  superficial  capillaries  at 

surgeon   in    the   French    army,   discovered   the  night,  and  retreating  to  the  deeper  vessels  by 

amcebulse  in   the  blood   of   malarial   patients   in  day.     This  peculiarity  first  led  Manson  to  sus- 

Algiers ;  the  development  of  the  sexual  genera-  pect   the   mosquito   as   a  means  of   distribution, 

Hon  in  the  mosqnito,  and  ita  relation  to  Laver-  and  as  a  result  of  his  studies  and  those  of  Ban- 

an*s  parasite,  were  traced   by  Rosa  in  1B97-8,  croft  and  others  on  the  Filaria  of  man  and  the 

while  to  the  Italian  zoologist  Grassi  is  due  the  dog,  it  Is  now  known  that  when  infected  blood 

first  clear  demonstration  of  the  effectiveness  of  is  swallowed  by  Ctilex  fatigatu  and  other  mos- 

preventive  measures  directed  at  the  mosquito,  quitoes  the  embryos  pass  through  certain  stages 

Our  scientific  knowledge  of  the  subject  has  been  of   development   within   the   intestine   and    mal- 

■Imost  entirely  created  within  the  five  years  sub-  pighian  tubules,   and   then   migrate   through  the 

letjnent  to  1898,  and  workers  in  many  countries  body-cavity  and  tissues  to  the  proboscis,   from 

are  constantly  adding  details.     That  several  spe-  which    human    infection    occurs.    About    three 

des  of  Anopheirt,  and  especially  A.  macuiipen-  weeks  are  required  to  complete  the  development 

MM,  arc  the  chief,  and  so  far  as  known  the  sole  within   the  mosquito,   and ,  a  year   before   tbe 
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worms  become  aexnahy  mature  in  the  final  host. 
Elephantiasis  is  a  dreadful  and  prevalent  disease 
in  tropical  coimtries,  and  is  frequent  in  the 
Southern  States,  but  rare  in  temperate  climates. 

The  mosquito  is  suspected  of  being  instru- 
mental, with  other  blood-sucking  insects,  in  the 
spread  of  other  parasitic  and  bacterial  diseases, 
and  undoubtedly  many  important  discoveries 
a^ait  the  careful  and  energetic  investigator  in 
this  field, 

Reslrainms  Local  PesU  of  MosqvUoes.—  Tht 
possibility  of  the  control  or  complete  extermina- 
tion of  mosquitoes  is  now  receiving  very  serious 
attention  from  zoologists,  physicians,  and  sani- 
tary engineers,  and  is  encouraged  by  local  and 
national    governmental    grants.     Wherever    the 

Soblems  nave  been  carefully  considered,  as-in 
ew  Jersey,  Long  Island,  and  Winchester,  Va., 
in  this  country,  much  has  been  already  accom- 
plished toward  the  mitigation  of  the  pest,  and  a 
very  hopeful  feeling  of  complete  success  exists. 
As  to  measures,  the  complete  destruction  of  all 
breeding  places  by  the  draining  of  swamps,  pools 
and  ditches  is  the  most  effective  and  permanent 
This  must  be  supplemented  by  emptying  or  suit- 
ably protecting  by  screening  against  the  access  of 
gravid  mosquitoes  all  artificial  vessels,  such  as 
pails,  rain  barrels,  cislems,  privies,  and  drains, 
which  contain  stand ii^  water  in  which  mos- 
quitoes may  brted.  A  most  effective  and  sim- 
ple measure  for  local  application  is  to  pour  a 
small  quantity  of  kerosene  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water  of  breeding  places.  This  spreads  as  a 
deJicafe  film  which  deters  the  larvse  and  pupge 
from  coming  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  so  that 
they  quickly  suffocate,  and  at  the  same  time  kills 
or  drives  off  females  which  come  to  lay  their 
eggs.  The  application  should  be  repeated  at  in- 
tervals of  two  or  three  weeks.  Small  fishes  and 
the  other  natural  enemies  named  above  may  be 
introduced  into  breeding  places  to  good  purpose ; 
and  it  has  been  found  that  duckweed  and  other 
plants  whkh  cover  the  surface  of  the  water  in  a 
close  mat  render  pools  unsuitable  for  breeding 
purposes.  The  usual  methods  of  ridding  houses 
of  mosquitoes  by  fumigation,  of  preventing  their 
entrance  by  thorough  screening,  and  of  protect- 
ing the  person  by  the  application  to  the  Ain  of 
oil  of  citronella  and  other  sula^tances  have  of 
course  their  value ;  and  it  has  been  shown  by  the 
expertments  of  Grassi  and  others  titat-  this 
method  alone  is  sufficient  to  grant  immunity 
from  malaria  to  inhabitants  even  of  such  fever- 
scourged  districts  as  the  Campagna  of  Rome. 
For  the  medical  treatment  of  malaria  we  have  a 
powerful  specific  in  quinine,  which  is  most  ef- 
fective at  the  time  of  the  paroxysms,  when  the 
sporulx  are  free  in  the  blood-plasma  and  most 
susceptible  to  the  action  of  the  drug. 

Bibliography.^  As  an  introduction  to  the  al- 
ready extensive  literature  of  the  subject  the  foU 
lowing  should  be  consulted;  Tbeobold,  'Mono- 
graph of  Culicidse'  (London,  igoi);  Howard, 
'Mosquitoes'  (New  York,  1901);  Smith,  John- 
son and  others,  'Reports^  of  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  {1900  ,— )  ; 
King,  'Mosquitoes  and  Malaria,'  Popular  Sci- 
ence Monthly,  1883;  Grassi.  'Die  Malaria> 
{1901)  ;  Ljinkester,  'Treatise  on  Zoology,'  Pt.  1. 
(London,  1903) ;  Nuttall.  'Insects  and  Disease,* 
JohnR  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports  VIII.,  Nos, 
I  and  3,  lopp;  Bancroft,  'Filaria,'  Jour.  Royal 
Society  N,  5.  Wales  (1901)  ;  and  Publications  of 


the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Ma- 
rine Hospital  Service. 

John  Pescy  Moorb, 
Instructor   in   Zoology,    Univeriily   of  Pentuyl' 

Ho»qiuta  Bee,  one  of  the  small,  grega- 
rious, stingless  honey-bees  of  the  genera  Trigona 
and  Melpona,  whitji  make  very  large  combs  of 
bitterish  honey  in  the  tropical  forests.  Ordi- 
narily they  place  these  deposits  in  hollow  trees, 
but  sometimes  suspend  them  from  branches,  pro- 
tected from  enemies  in  various  ways. 

HoBqoito  Blight,  a  disease  of  oriental  tea- 
plants  resulting  from  the  attacks  of  ^eat  num- 
bers of  plant-bugs  of  the  family  Cafstda.  They 
breed  upon  the  plant,  and  young  and  old  suck 
its  juices. 

Mosquito  Cout,  or  Moaquitiii,  Central 
America,  an  extensive  region  on  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  forming  the  eastern  seaboard  of  Nicaragua; 
area  36,000  square  miles.  For  a  consideraWc 
period  it  was  governed,  under  British  protection, 
by  a  native  chief,  but  in  i860  it  was  made  over 
to  Nicaragin.  (See  Clayton-Bulwek  Thkatv.) 
In  1894  't  was  incorporated  with  Nicaragua,  and 
is  now  known  as  the  department-  of  Zelaya. 
Capital.  Bluefields. 

MoKjuito  Bxtemiitiatioii.  The  mosquito 
has  always  been  with  us,  but  its  true  character 
was  recognized  only  a  short  time  ago;  and  very 
many  intelligent  people,  well  informed  on  other 
important  subjects  of  the  day,  do  not  yet  know 
the  mosquito  sufficiently  to  appreciate  the  ad- 
visability and  the   feasibility  of  its   extcrmina- 

For  reasons  of  convenient  explanation  in  this 
article,  mosquitoes  in  general  will  be  divided 
into  diree  distinctive  kinds,  a  typical  one  of 
each  kind  being  selected  for  consideration.  To 
consider  in  a  work  of  this  character  every  spe- 
cies of  mosquito  would  be  tedious  and  useless, 
as  so  many  varieties  exist,  and  all  are  not  yet 
discovered.  In  Louisiana  alone  32  kinds  have 
boen  found,  and  more  are  looked  for. 

Those  who  demand  scientific  ( 


further  information  are  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate text-books  of  entomology,  bacteriology, 
and  medicine,  and  to  the  excellent  article  in  this 
encyclopedia  on  the  mOKUtita,  by  Mr.  Moore. 
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Illustratiqns  are  here  given  of  the  Culex  or    species  of  the  Culer  is  connected  with  the  dis- 
gutter  mosquito,  the  AnopkeUs  or  twamp  mos-    ease  known  as  elephantiasis, 
quito,  and  the  Stegomyia,  or  cistern  mosquito.  The  Anophfles  is  the  spotted-winged  sw»mp 

These  are  all  mosquitoes,  as  all  adult  males  of  mosquito,  responsible  for  malaria  in  the  human, 
the  human  family  are  men,  but  the  difference  be-  A  peculiarity  of  this  mosquito  is  its  long^  thin 
tween  these  kinds  of  mosquitoes  is  as  great  and  legs,  and  the  dark  spots  on  the  wings  are  char- 
imporlant  as  that  between  the  white  man,  the 
black  man,  and  the  red  man —  greater,  even,  and 
more  important. 

Culex  pungens  prefers  the  gutter,  and  may 
be_  likened  to  the  sparrow  among  birds;  it  ia 
noisy  and  numerous,  and  always  hungry. 

The  male  insect  (Fig.  i)  presents  a  rather 
bushy  head-dress,  by  which  it  may  be  easily 
distinguished  from  the  plainer  but  more  danger- 
ous female.  Male  mosquitoes  are  not  blood- 
•nckers,  but  vegetarians ;  for  the  reason  that  the 
male  insect  cannot  pierce  the  skin,  and  must 
therefore  subsist  on  food  more  easily  obtained. 


The  feeding  organ  of  the  mosquito,  called 
the  proboscis,  is  composed  of  seven  parts   (Fig. 

3),  which  together  form  the  organ  by  means  aclerisb'c.    The  same  general  difference  in  tfat 

of  which  the  Qood  is  reached  and  through  which  head-dress  of  the  sexes  obtains,  save  that  die 

it  is  obtained.  palpi  are  about  equally  long  in  both,  as  may  b( 

in  the  male  insect  the  stylet,  or  piercing  in-  seen  by  comparing  the  pictures  (Figs.  4  and  5). 
Siniment,  is  adherent  to  the  neighboring  parts.  The  Stegomyta   is   for  [he  South  b^  far  the 

and  cannot   move  sufficiently  to  puncture  the  most  important  mosquito;  not  because  rt  is  most 
numerous,  but  because  it  is  the  natural  conveyer 


The  female  insect  (Fig.  3)  >s  plain  as 
pared  with  the  male.  The  p»lpi,  those  projec- 
tions on  either  side  of  the  central  proboscis,  are 
much  shorter  in  the  female ;  and  the  organs  to 
the  outer  side,  the  antennae,  are  not  as  beautifully 
bushy.  The  female  of  the  Cmlex  is  very  »tmoy- 
ing,  but  is  not  known  to  transmit  disease  in  this 
counti7,  thoo^  it  is  suspected  of  conveying 
dengue  fever.     In  eastern  tropical  countries  a 


of  yellow  fever.  It  has  been  called  the  tiger 
moaqoito  because  of  its  striped  ap^rance.  It 
is  a  most  beautifully  marked  mosquito  and  very 
dainty.  It  is  essentially  a  domestic  insect,  and 
is  found  only  in  inhabited  localities.  It  is  a  day 
mosquito,  and,  resting  on  a  dark  background, 
such  as  a  black  coat  or  dress,  presents  a  par- 
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tkularly  stnktnE  appearance,  the  white  bands 
on  the  leg's  and  tiie  peculiar  marking  of  the  bade 
easily  disiinguisbins  it  from  anj  other  (Figs. 
6  and  6A). 

The  antAfuiK  oi  all  male  mosquitoes  are  more 
hairy  than  those  of  llie  fen»k.    Some  of  tfacK 


Mosquitoes  cling  to  turfaces  as  a  cat  clmga 
to  the  l^rk  of  a  tree.  A  mosquito  canaot  rest 
on  a  periectly  smooth  perpeoibcular  surface ;  a 
fly  can.  A  fly's  foot  is  a  sucker;  a  moaquito's 
foot  is  a  daw    (Fig.   ?)■    Mosquitoea   resting 


upon  wind 

1  deny  this. 

dust  to  form  a  film  ot 

'er  the  glass  suflicient, 

bairs  respond  to  sound  by  a  Tftratoiy  motion; 

they  are,   therefore,   auditory.    These    are    the 

cara  of  the  inse^,  and  the  male  flies  to  the  female 

guided  by  her  song,  adjusting  the  direction  of 

bis  fUght  by  turning'  his  bead  until  tMth  antenme 

are   equally   affected,    when   the  object   of  bis 

search   w   directly   in   front.     The   song   of  the    though  invisible,  to  afford  a  firm  hold   for  the 

insect  IB  not  produced  solely  bv  t^"  Tii"T.no-  nf    .   "  *  ^   '  "  "  *"" 

its  wings,  but  also  by  the  vifara' 

cullarly    constructed    chitinous   pn ,   . 

near  the  breathing  apertures    (which,   by   the 
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s  not  produced  solely  bv  the  biKzing  of    . 

_    V...  _.__  v..  -._.   -.jtration  of  a  pe-         The  resting  position  of  ^«o/)fc«fcj  is  peculiar 
'  f°wX  1     A      in  that  lheheid,te«ly,  and  uil  present  a  straight 


way.  are  along  the  sides  of  the  insect)  and  set 
in  motion  by  respiration.  This  is  the  ^mons 
yellow  fever  mosquito,  which  has  been  the  great- 
est and  most  persistent  enemy  the  South  has 
ever  had,  costing  many  thoDsands  of  lives  and 
inanj^  njillions  of  dollars,  but  which  is  at  last, 
happily,  conquered,  if  we  but  use  the  weapons 
that  have  been  put.  '-  —  >--- j-  < 
searchers  for  truth 
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line,  at  an  angle  with  the  resting  surface,  white 
in  the  Cmlex  and  Stegomyta  the  body  is  bent  as. 

ij.ii   hands  by  the  patient    you  observe  in  Fig.  8. 

the  field  of  science.  The  wings  of  mosquitoes  present  nnportaat 
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differences  in  ttieir  markings,  which  easily  dis- 
tin^ish  them  from  each  other  (Fig.  g). 

The  wing  of  CuUx  is  not  very  different,  ex- 
cept to  the  entomologist,  from  that  of  the 
Stegomyta,  while  that  of  Anopheles  is  spotted. 
The  fringe  of  the  insect's  wing  (not  distinctly 
visible  except  under  the  microscope)  is  made  up 
of    the    most    beautifully    arranged    series    of 


pleted  insect  whose  life  begin*  with  the  ovtm  or 
egg- 

The  shell  of  the  pupa  breaks  at  its  highest 
point,  and  the  completed  mosquito  issues,  being 
supported  by  the  floating  shell  until  its  wings 
spread   for  flight   (Pig.   13). 

The  kind  of  mosquito  that  issues  from  the 
shell  of  the  pupa  depends  of  conrse  on  the  kind 
of  egg  which  h&s  been  deposited  and  hatched  in 
the  water. 

The  life  cycle  of  Culex,  the  gutter  mosquito, 
is  from  10  to  15  days.  Do  not  mistake  the  life 
cycle  for  the  length  of  life ;  mosquitoes  may  livfl 
as  adult  insects  for  many  months,  and  some 
females  must  hibernate  through  the  wititer  to 
fumitk  eggs  for  the  next  summer's  supply. 


leather-like  scales ;  each  one,  as  well  as  the  wing 
as  a  n^ole.  reflecting  tbe  most  brilliantly  iri- 
descent colors. 

Having  discussed  the  full-grown  mosquito, 
let  ns  next  consider  its  origin  and  how  it  may 
be  destroyed,  and  then  why  it  should  fa«  de- 
stroyed: 

The  eggs  of  C.  pungent  (Fig.  ro),  the 
gutter  mosquito,  are  cone-shaped,  and  float  on 
end,'  being  glued  together  in  large  masses  to 
maintain  this  position  in  the  water.  The  num- 
ber deposited  by  a  singl*  mosquito  varies  from 
50  to  400,  and  they  hatch  in  from  one  to  three 


days,  varying  according  to  temperature  and  en- 
vironment. When  a  sufficient  lime  has  elapsed 
to  complete  the  hatching  process,  the  larva 
(Fig.  11)  or  wiggle-tail  issues  from  the  shell. 
and  begins  to  feed  on  the  vegetable  and  animal 
matter  contained  in  the  water. 

In  its  growth  the  larva  sheds  its  skin  several 
times  before  the  pupal  stage  is  reached  —  in 
from  7  to  10  days.  Mosquito  wigglers  get  along 
apparently  Without  air,  when  the  surface  of  the 
water  is  covered  with  ice,  and  it  is  possible  that 
they  get  air  then,  in  the  same  way  that  fish  do. 
This  would  account  for  their  not  being  de- 
stroyed by  surface  freeiing  of  the  water.  Ento- 
mologists must  decide  whether  or  not  the  larvfc 
have  gills  or  some  organ  analogous  to  the  gills 
of  the  fish.  The  wigglers  of  some  mosquitoes 
may  be  frozen  in  ice  and  hibernate  until  liber- 
ated by  warmer  weather. 

The  pupal  stage  in  mosquito  life  corresponds 
to  that  of  the  chrysalis  in  the  transition  of  a 
caterpillar  into  a  butterfly  (Fig.  12I.  TTie  pupa 
does  not  feed.  In  about  two  days  it  becomes  an 
imago,  which  is  the  technical  name  for  the  com- 


Eg§s  of  Anopheles  (Fij,  14),  the  swamp 
mosquito,  are  boat-shaped,  and  float  singly  on 
the  surface  of  stagnant  pools.  They  are  depos- 
ited in  numbers  Mtween  40  and  100.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  floating  ^gg  is  marked  somewhat  tike 
mosquito  netting,  the  pattern  being  raised.  Tbe 
top  of  the  e^  is  smooth,  black  in  color,  and 
partly  covered  oy  a  transparent  membrane,  which 
stands  out  from  the  surface  of  th*  top  and  sides. 


three  to  four  days. 

The  larva  of  Anopheles  (Fig.  15)  may  be 
readily  distinguished  by  its  position  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  as  well  as  by  its  general  ap- 
pearance, differing  from  that  of  either  Cvlex  or 
Stegomyta.  You  will  observe  that  the  neck  of 
the  Anopheles  larva  is  very  slender,  and  that 


the  head  is  turned  upon  tiie  body.  This  is  be- 
cause the  Anopheles  larva  finds  its  food  on  the 
surface,  and  gathers  it  by  the  constant  motion 
of  little  broom-like  processes  projecting  from 
the  sides  of  the  mouth,  and  furnished  for  this 
purpose. 

The  breathing  tube,  you  wil!  observe,  projects 
from  the  back  or  upper  surface  of  the  tart*. 
near  the  tail  end.  To  get  its  mouth  to  the  sur- 
face while  maintaining  its  position  for  brcadi- 
ing,  requires  that  the  head  should  be  turned  haU 
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round  on  the  body,  an  bnpossible  pc<3ition  to  any  water    would    kill    wigglers,    but    it    doea    not 

bot  the  thin-necked  Anophrlei  larva.  affect  them,  even  in  quantity  enough  to  redden 

The  larva  becomes  a  pupa  (Fig.  i6>  in  about  the  water.    Wi^lers,  however,  die  of  suffoca- 

In  about  live  days  the  pupa,  ia  a  full-  tion  when  air  is  cut  off  by  pouring  oil  on  the 


1  days. 


Eggs  «..„.... 
fever  mosquito,  float  singly  upon  the  surface  of  uig  oil}  will  spread  and  film  the  v 
the  water,  and  are  deposited  in  numbers  varying  of  an  average  cistern,  and  the  oil  will  positively 
not  affect  the  potability  or  taste  of  drinking- 
water.  The  placing  of  oil  upon  drinking-water 
for  the  destruction  of  mosquitoes  is  not  a  new 
idea,  for  it  was  suggested  as  early  as  1812,  and 
has  been  practised  for  many  years. 

BOW  icosgurroEs  tsansuit  diskask. 
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from  5  to  75.  They  hatch  in  from  10  hours  to  3 
days,  according  to  climatic  and  other  conditions. 
The  shell  is  marked  like  mosquito  netting,  the 
white  pattern  being  raised  and  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  the  Anobkeiet  e^^  and  on  the  sides 
are  air-chambers  which  float  it. 

The  larva  (Fig.  18)  is  ver^  similar  in  ap- 
pearance to  that  of  the  Culex,  and  its  position 
m  the  water  is  also  similar  to  Culex  and  unlike 
Anopheles. 

In  about  six  days  the  pupa  (Fig.  19)  de- 
velops, and  in  a  day  or  two  the  mosquito  begins 
its  flight. 

The  larvfe  of  all  mosquftoes  have  a  breathing- 
tube  near  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  the  pupie  have 
a  pair  of  breathing-tunes  projecting  from  the 
body  near  the  head 

The  insect,  both  in  the  tanral  and  the  pupal 


Malarial'  Fever. — 
disease  no  well-infom 
those  who  deny  that 
mosquitoes  admit  tha 
of  its  victima. 

There  are  both  ai 


a  germ 
a.  Even 
weyed  by 
be  blood 
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stage,  requires  air,  to  obtain  which  the  breathing- 
tubes  at  frequent  intervals  protrude  from  the 
water  surface  into  the  air  above. 

The  life  cycle  of  mosquitoes  varies,  as  to 
duration  of  the  formative  periods,  according  to 
conditions  favoring  rapid  development;  and  no 
hard  and  fast  rules  can  be  laid  down  as  absolute 
in  this  regard.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that 
the  cistern  mosquito  breeds,  approximately,  in 
one  week,  the  gutter  mosquito  in  two  weeks, 
and  the  swamp  mosquito  in  three  weeks. 

Fig.  30  is  that  of  a  lantern  slide  as  a  glass 
tank  partly  filled  with  water,  containing  larvx 

'  ?upK  of  the  Culex  mosquito.    The  wiggle- 
wnich  are  about  a  twelfth  of  a    '    ' 
:  magnified  to  about  it 


of  disease.  The  germs  of  tuberculosis  and  diph- 
theria are  vegetable;  those  of  malaria  and  yel- 
low fever  are  animal. 

The  malarial  germ  is  called  a  Plasmodium. 
Fig.  31  represents  a  ^ouo  of  red  blood-cells, 
with  a  malarial  ^erm  m  vat  centre  of  the  pic- 
ture. The  germ  is  free,  having  not  yet  attacked 
a  hlood-cetl. 

Fig.  22  shows  a  germ  inside  of  a  blood-cell. 
The  germ,  once  inside  of  the  cell,  multiplies 
as  the  cell  contents  are  destroyed,  and  here  we 
see  a  multiplication  of  germs  by  segmentatioo 
within  the  Blood-cell. 

The  next  step  in  germ  growth  is  the  bursting 
of  the  cell  membrane  and  the  liberation  of  the 
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germs,  which  in  turn  stek  new  cells  and  go 

through  the  same  process  of  multiplication  and 

)  diameters    blood    destruction,   eventually  causing  malarial 

00  me  screen.  anemia   and   the   many   other   symptoms,   acute 

Observe  how  both  the  larvi  and  the  pupie    and  chronic,  of  this  infection. 
rise  to  the  surface  to  breathe.    Some  years  ago         The  discovery  that  malaria  is  conveyed  by 
it  was  claimed  that  permanganate  of  potash  in    a  certain  kind  of  mosquito  was  not  made  in  a 
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day,  STid  the  belief  in 

mosquito  transmission  of   the  disease  does   not 

depend  on  a  superficial  consideration   only. 

Baeh  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  hss  been 
carefully  examined  and  the  conclusion  is  firmly 
based  on  ascertained  facts. 

That  malaria  may  be  acquired  in  some  other 
way  is  still  held  t?  some  physicians,  but  these 
are  growing  fewer  in  number  as  the  subject 
ts  fttrtbcr  investigated. 

The  malaria  gtrm  in  the  human  biood  multi- 
plies by  segmentation,  but,  when  drawn  into  a 
mosquito  of  the  AneffuUs  variety,  undergoes 
certain  changes   of  character   and   form  as    a 


Kxual  animal.  Under  the  microscope  the 
changes  have  been  observed  and  studied,  and 
are  now  fairly  well  tmdcrstood. 

Some  of  the  germi  t>ken  in  with  the  blood 
are  digested  in  the  stomach  of  the  insect,  but 
others    enter    the    stomach    walls    and    break 


Fig.  25  ii  a  picture  frcm  a  micro-photograph 
vf  ■  mosquito's  stomach,  showing  the  germs 
about  to  ftrrak  through  and  get  Into  the  general 
system.  The  protuberances  upon  what  would 
triherwise  be  a  smooth  surface  are  caused  hj  the 
germs  breaking  through. 

These  germs  make  their  way  through  the 
intervening  tissues  to  the  salivary  glands  of 
the  insect,  from  which  they  are  mjected  into 
the  blood  of  the  human  victim,  to  again  undergo 
asexual  multipli<»tion. 

Fi^.  36  is  a  diagram  section  of  a  mosquito, 
showing  how  the  germs  may  be  sudced  in  with 


tte  blood  of  a  malarial  subject,  and  how  they 
may  he  introduced  into  the  blood  of  another 
victim  alon§  with  the  saliva  and  poison,  which 
mosquitoes  inject  for  the  purpose,  ft  fs  thought, 
of  rendering  the  blood  thmner  and  more  easily 
obtained. 

The  ptx)ofs  that  malaria  is  transmitted  by  the 
Anopheles  mosquito  are  abundant  and  con- 
clusive: 

Yellow  fever,  like  diphtheria,  kills  by  toxin 
poisoning.  Yellow  fever  never  was  conveyed 
by  filth,  and  nev«r  depended  on  dirt;  it  always 
depends  oa  the  conveyance  of  the  germ  by  the 


particular  mosquito  to  which  nature  has  gives 
the  peculiar  characteristics  required  for  its  pro- 
tection and  conveyance,  it  takes  five  days  for 
yellow  fever  to  develop  after  infection. 

Aside  from  microscopic  findings  in  the  blood 
of  the  mosquito,  and  of  malarial  patients,  prac- 
tical experimentation  has  been  repeatedly  ap- 
pealed to  for  eonfinnation,  and  never  without 
positive  results.  As  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
evidence  obtained  in  this  way  may  be  ched  the 
experiments  in  the  Roman  Campagna,  where 
malariid  infection  is  extensive  and  virulent. 
Here  was  constructed,  in  one  of  the  most  ma- 
larious portions  of  the  swamp  land,  a  small 
house,  thoroughly  wire-screened  against  mos- 
quitoes. The  house  was  otx:upied  l^  a  number 
of  people  whose,  movements  were  not  restricted, 
save  that  they  ejitered  the  house  every  evening 


supposedly  dangerous  nipht  air  was  admitted 
ireely,  arid  during  the  rainy  season  the  experi- 
menters purposely  got  soaked  to  the  skin.  None, 
however,  contracted  malaria,  while  their  neigh- 
bors, who  were  not  protected  from  mosquitoes 
suffered  severely. 

Again:  To  prove  that  Anopheles  are  capa- 
ble of  transmitting  malaria,  infected  mosquitoes 
were  sent  to  London  from  Rome,  and  one  of 
the  insects  was  perruitted  to  bite  the  subject  of 
experiment  Symptoms  of  the  disease  followed 
the  inoculation  in  due  time,  and  a  case  of  ma- 
laria occurred  in  a  person  who  was  not  living 
in  a  malarious  country,  and  had  not  visited  a 
malarious  region  since  childhood.  The  germs 
of  malaria  were  transmitted,  in  a  mosquito,  from 
Rome  to  I.oodoQ. 

YelloTv  Fever. — The  method  of  infectioa  in 
yellow  fever  is  vef7  annitor  to  that  of  matarial 
infection ;  with  important  differences,  however, 
as  to  details.  The  belief  that  the  disease  ii 
conveyed  by  the  female  of  the  mosquito,  known 
as  the  Sleeomyia  faseiala,  also  rests  on  experi- 
ments and  observations,  equally  as  conclusive 
as  those  relating  to  malaria  and  the  Aho- 
pkeles. 

Dr.  Carroll,  one  of  the  tnvettigators  for  this 
government  in  Cuba,  says:  •Natural  yellow 
fever  is  transmitted  by  the  mosquito,  and  always 
and  only  by  the  mosquito.*  We  may  be  sure 
that  such  a  positive  statement  was  not  made 
until  after  the  most  searching  investigation, 
canfuUy  guarded  against  error. 

A«cordii3g  to  the  old  belief,  yellow  fever  WM 
conveyed  in  much  the  same  manner  as  scar- 
latina, diphtheria,  and  smallpox;  that  is,  by 
personal  contact  or  contact  with  articles  infected 
ty  the  sick.  These  infected  articles  are  called 
fomites,  and,  with  regard  to  yellow  fever,  this 
term  included  every^ng  supposed  to  carry  in- 
fection. Some  quarantine  authorities  included 
in  this  class  pig-iron  and  stone  ballast  from 
infected  localities. 

The  government  experimenta  in  Cuba  dem- 
onstrated the  harmleasness  of  fomites  by  the 
placing  of  young  American  men  for  20  consec- 
utive nights  in  a  room  I0  sleep  upon  and  under 
bedclothes  soiled  by  previous  use  in  the  yellow 
fever  hospital.  The  room  was  kept  moist  and 
warm,  and  gamisfaed  with  articles  taken  from 
fatal  cases  of  yellow  fever.  Contact  was  as 
possible  with  tbeae  rapposedljr  iv 
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fected  artkles;  but  mosquitoes  were  excluded,  erage  and  Water  Board,  whatever  else  it  accom- 
KiA  no  one  got  sick.  Similar  experiments  were  plishes,  will  not  begin  to  effect  the  determining 
repeatedly  made,  with  the  same  result.  Subse-  purpose  of  its  inauguratiau  —  protection  against 
qnently,  lour  out  of  seren  persons  experimented  yellow  fever  —  until  it  furnishes  a  good  water 
upon  were  infected  by  means  of  the  mostjuito.  supply,  thereby  permitting  the  destruction  of 
A  room  was  prepared  to  exclude  all  possibility  cisterns,  which  are  known  to  be  breeding  places 
of  infection  t^  fomites,  and  infection  by  mos-  for  the  Stegomyia  mosquito,  and  which  should 
quitoes  promptly  followed  inoculatioa  be  screened,  therefore,  tmtil  they  can  be  abol- 
Yellow  fever  is  conveyed  by  the  S.  fas-  ished  in  favor  of  a  municipal  water  supply  sys- 
ciata  mosquito,  but  the  germs  of  the  disease  tem  furnishing  potable  water, 
may  be  taken  by  the  mosquito  only  during  the  It  is  estimated  that  about  75,000  of  these  cis- 
(irat  three  or  four  days  of  the  fever;  after  that  terns  exist  in  New  Orleans,  and  very  f*w  are 
time  the  blood  of  the  patient  cannot  infect  the  screened.  Meanwhile,  until  cisterns  are  de- 
nosquito.  The  germs  require  about  13  days  to  atroyed  or  screened,  quarantine  must  be  de- 
migrate  from  the  stomach  of  the  insect  to  the  pended  upon.  Quarantme,  though,  will  never 
salivary  glands,  from  which  th^  may  be  in-  equal  in  effectiveness  the  destruction  of  mos- 
jected  throngb  the  moaqtiita's  biting  oi^n  into  quiloes  in  infectible  locajitiea. 
die  human  bjood  stream.  Mosquitoes,  after  In  quarantine  measures  a^inst  yellow  fever, 
becotning  infections,  are  capable  of  inoculating  destruction  of  mosquitoes  is  exceedingly  im- 
tbe  disease  into  the  human  at  intervals  of  three  portant,  being  second  only  to  the  detention,  fbr 
days  (period  of  feeding)  for  practically  an  in-  nve  days  after  exposure,  of  those  who  are  not 
definite  lime.  immune.  These  two  essentials  are  indeed  the 
_  The   adaptation    of   protective  neasnrea    to  only  effective  quarantine  measures  against  the 

lis  important  discovery  renders  the  prevention 

r  suppression  of  an  epidemic  verr  ■inq>ie,  the- 

reticatly.     Screening  the  patient  from  moMUl- 
toes  during  die  first  four  days  of  fever  (before 


oreticatly.     Screening  the  patient  from  moMUl-  HealHi  OiReer,  Nnv  Orleans,  La. 


the  diagnosU),  or  killii«  all  mosquitoes  in  the  Motquito  Hert,  m  the  navy,  a  term  giTen 

room  before  the  twelfth  day  after  their  possible  ?»  ™t  "  known  as  «the  socond  fme  of  de- 

infcction,  will  certainly  prevent  a  second  case.  w«iie,»  which  is  used  m  protecting  the  fortiHca- 

It   is   seldom  possible   in  practice,   however,   to  t^M  ««1  hwbors  along  the  coast  line,  and,  like 

atuin    the    high    degree    of    perfection    which  the  insect  for  which  it  ii  named,  annoys  the 

theory  so  often  demands,  enemy  in  every  way,  at  the  same  time  preventing 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  screen  from  tbe  poM'bility  of  a  blodaulc.    A  fleet  of  this  kind 

mosquitoes  every  case  of  fever  that  mldit  be  **•    organized    daring    the    SMnith-Amenan 

yellow  fever,  and  it  is  impossible,  also,  to  be  War  in  iSgB,  and  was  oomposM  of  all  sorts  and 

certain  of  the  destruction  of  all  mosquitoes  that  kind*  of  ships  to  the  number  ot  lAoirt  13a 

may  have  been  infected  from  mild  and  unrecog-  «-.-.«■*„    t .™«-™     in-       .     ..u    „..— 

niied  cases  of  the  disease.  ,     ««<l"to    Lagoon,    Fla,    a    aalt    water 

The  destruction  of  all  mosquitoes  in  vehicles  'T°"  T          "'.'/°.^**  ^°  "j      i*""^  r't.*"!.' 

of  transportation -for  freigS  arwell  arpss-  {"tf  '*'"^-t'  «I«P"'*  ^  »  f^^^  »*"?.  «^  ^^^ 

sengers-lTfrom    possibly    infected    localities"  is  ""^L^  *  "^''.i-'"  ^'Ifi.^i'^'S  ""^'t  ^'Sf"  *'"'.  Tl^i 

£ar  more  likely  W  be  complete  and  effert^ve;  ""d  connectmg  with  the  latter  by  Mosquito  Inlet 

and  the  extermination  of  ^! SUEomyia  ^^i-  ^"Ih   *i{h°H^li£'x  Hiv.r*  ^T^\^L^J^^ 

toes  in  infectible  localities  would  be  much  ewier  J"^''  ^5*'  "■'^'^\^^V      ?              ='"'?*'* 

and  less  costly  than  the  screening  of  all  fever  Indian  Hi ver.    Fish  and  oysters  are  plentiful  in 

cases,   and    the    destruction   of^l    mosquitoes  l'*/^^,\7t"'^.^,"tr„%T™?nn'?„l^>,v  »S^ 

possitly  infected  therefrom.  and  coral  banks  obstruct  navigation  even  by  the 

Dr.  Stanford  E.  ChaiU^,  of  New  Orleans,  in  "»*ll«t  ^''^■ 

a  dear  and  logically  convincing  presentation  of  Mow,  Frank,  American   lawyer:  b.  Cold 

the  subject  to  a  meeting  of  the  American  Med-  Spring,  N.  Y.,  16  March  1B60.     He  was  educated 

ical    Association,    concludes    that    'Boards    of  ;„  the  public  schools  and  in  the  Ollege  of  the 

health,    should    they    neglect    any    practicable  city  of  New  York.    In  i8m  he  was  president  of 

measure    of    warfare    against    the    Stegomya,  the  board  of  police  in  New  York  and  was  coun- 

would  deserve  the  severest  punishment  of  the  gd   (<,  (he  «Lexow  Iwvestigaling  Committee." 

wont  crimmalfl.*  I„  ig^  he  was  leading  counsel  for  the  «Maret 

For  the  permanent  eradication  of  the  mos-  InvesSgating  Committee,'  has  since  been  con- 

qiiito  plaKU^  the  commencement  has  been  made  nectcd   with  the  Society  for  the   Prevention  of 

m  New  Orleans  by  the  construction  of  drainage  Crime  and  is  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence 

and  sewerage  systems.    The  total  abolition  of  Jn  the   New   York    College  and    Hospital    for 

cisterns  will,  no  doubt,  follow  as  soon  as  the  Women.    He  is  the  author  of  'The  American 

city  IS  furnished  with  the  necessary  supply  of  Metropolis>  (3  vols.  1897). 
good  and   pure  water  by  means  of  an   efficient 

waterworks  system,  Mosa,  Lonuel,  American  Baptist  clergy- 

The  fear  of  yellow  fever  and  the  desirs  to  man:    b.  Boone  County,  Ky,  27  Dec  1829:  d.  New 

prevent  its  recurrence  brought  about  the  inaug-  York  la  July  iga4.    He  was  graduated  from  the 

uration    of    the    New    Orleans    Sewerage    and  University    of    Rochester    tr     1858;    and    be- 

Water  Board  in  1899,  and  a  tax  levy  of  about  came  pastor  of  the   First   Baptist   (^UTch   of 

$14/100,000.    The  mosquito  transmission  of  yel-  Worcester,  Mass.,  in   i860  and  thereafter  held 

low  fever  has  xinee  been  recognized,  and  it   is  various    important   charges.     He   was   president 

riow   known  that,   to  prevent  yellow  fever,   the  of  the  University  of  Chtesso  in  1^4-4,  and  of 

deatroction  of  mosquitoes  is  far  more  important  the  University  of  Indiana  in   1875-^     H<  has 

Qian  the  getting  lid  of  filtb,  and  tint  the  Sew-  been  connected  with  various  educational  socie- 
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ties  and  waa  president  of  th«  Americaii  Baptist  If  ouea  from  >n  Old  HaoM,  title  of 
Historical  Society  in  iSgs-igoa  He  has  pub-  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  Kcond  collection  of  tales 
lished :  <Amials  of  United  States  Christian  Com-  and  sketches  (1854).  The  Old  Manse,  Haw- 
toission*  (1866);  <A  Day  with  PauP ;  etc.  thome's  Concord  home,  is  described  in  the 
M<»^»in»!.,  or  B„.™.  S„  P..™^  S»"f.  SS  "Lt  ^'ii.S^rlVTS 
Hoss-bunker,  a  common  name  about  New  famous  short  sketches,  such  aa  'The  Birth- 
York  for  the  menhaden  (q.v.).  It  is  one  of  Mark,'  'Roger  Malvin's  Burial,'  and  'The 
many  forms  of  the  Dutch  name  •marabanker*  Artist  of  the  Beautiful.'  These  bear  witness 
for  the  scad,  ignorantly  applied  by  the  early  to  his  love  of  the  mysterious  and  the  unuskial ; 
Hollanders,  and  has  been  misspelled  and  mis-  and  their  action  passes  in  a  world  of  unreality, 
pronounced  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  A  de-  which  the  genius  of  the  author  makes  more 
tailed  account  of  this  matter  will  be  found  in  visible  than  the  world  of  sense. 
Goode's  'Fishery  Industries  of  the  United  Most;  most,  Johann  Joiwh,  German- 
States.'  Sec  I  (1884)  as  a  part  of  the  history  American  anarchist:  b.  Augsburi,  Bavaria,  5 
of  the  menhaden.  Feb.  1846.  He  learned  bookbinding  and  trav- 
Hosft-mnk.  See  Pinks.  ^'"^  =''0"'  ^^  continent  in  pursuit  of  his 
„  ,,,  .,  ,  ,  trade.  Later  he  was  editor  of  the  FreU  Presst 
Uouea  (.Muici),  a  class  of  cryptogamous  at  Berlin,  and  in  1874-S  member  for  Chemnitz 
plants,  forming  with  the  liverworts  iHepatica)  \a  the  Reichstag.  Expelled  from  the  Socialist 
the  group  4fi«LW*«  or  Bryaphyta.  The  only  ranks  in  Germany,  he  went  to  London,  where 
plants  likely  to  be  wrongly  called  mosses  are  the  he  founded  Die  Freikeil,  an  anarchistic  sheet, 
foliose  liverworts,  and  these  are  readily  distin-  ;„  i%j^  In  1881  he  was  arrested  and  sertenced 
guished  by  their  two-ranked  nerveless  leaves,  to  18  months'  imprisonment;  and  upon  his  re- 
their  four-valved  capsule,  and  certain  other  char-  jcase  came  to  the  United  States.  He  continued 
acters.  A  germinatmg  moss  spore  gives  rise  to  j}i*  Frtiheit  in  New  York.  In  igoi  he  was 
a  filamentous  body  called  a  frolonetna,  from  arrested  for  a  seditious  editorial  in  his  journal, 
which  buds  arise  and  develop  into  the  leafy  and  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment,  com- 
shoots  which  constitute  the  true  moss-plants,  tnencing  June  1902.  He  published  several  an- 
After  a  time  the  reproductive  bodies  are  formed  archistical  writings,  such  as  'Why  I  Am  a 
at  the  tips  of  certain  shoots.  The  anlhtridia.  Communist'  (iSJa),  and  'Down  With  the  An- 
or   male   reproductive   organs,   are   club-shaped,  archists'    (igoi). 

Mid  COTitain  cells  which  aftwward  develop  into         Mosul,  mo'sool,  Asiatic  Turkey,  capital  of 

the  <w(A«ro«ofdj.    These  antheroio ids,  when  lib-  g  vilayet  and  sanjak  of  the  same  name,  on  the 

CTated  from  the  antheridium,  move  about  until  ^j^jt  bank  of  the  Tigris,  220  miles  nirthwest 

they  come  in  contaotwith  an  arcAe£omi»n,  or  fe-  of  Bagdad.     A   stone  bridge   continued    by  a 

male  reproductive  body.     The  fertilised  arche-  t^^j      ^f  boats  crosses  the  river  to  the  site  of 

gomum   IS   then   carried   upward   00    a   slender  ^n^^^nt   Nineveh.     The  town  fe  surrounded  by 

filamwit   or   teta.   and   now   forms   the   fruit  or  decayed    walls,    and   has    houses   of   stone   and 

eapsule.  usually  closed  by  a  lid  or  operculum,  hrlck,  mosqnes,  shrines.  Christian  churches,  con- 

snd   often  covered  by  a  sort  of  hood  called  a  .^i,     ^tc.     Formerly   a    place    of    much    com- 

(alyplra.     When  npe  the  capsule  opens  and  lib-  mercial  importance,  it  has  greatly  declined,  but 

crates  die  spores,  which  by  germination  begm  the  it  gtiM  carries  on  some  trade,  especially  in  gall- 

l:fe-history  again.    Mosses  may  also  reproduce  „ut8.    Muslin  is  named  from  this  town.     Pop- 

Aeraselves  asexually  by  the  formation  of  buds  uiation  about  61,000,  mostly  Mohammedans,  but 

or  gemma.  There  are  no  true  roots  m  mosses,  including  many  Christians  and  Jews. 

slowly  clwnge  mto  peat.    Some  five  thouwnd  inj^ediale  and  striking  and  he  made  frequent 

species  of  mosses  are  known,   of  which  about  ^^„^„^  t^^^     jj^  j^  ^  talented  composer ;  his 
mne  tenths  belong  to  the  order  Bryaceai     This  ^    <Boabdil'    was   presented    at    Berlin    in 

order   comprises  the   two    sub-orderi    CUut^  ^^^.     f,ts     other     works     include     a     ballet, 

cor/w,  with  an  mdehiscent  capsule,  indudi^  the  <Laurin';     a     symphonic     poem,     'Jeanne    d' 

gtntn  Phaicum.EphemeruM,  etc.;  And  Stego-  Arc';  some  'Danses  espagnoles'  for  the  piano 

carpa,  in  which  the  capsule  opens  by  a  lid.    The  or  violin;  and  the  two  orchestral  series  called 

■tegocarpous  mosses,  again,  may  have  the  capsule  <][^^  Nations.' 

either  terminal  (Acrocarpa)  or  lateral  (Pieuro-  ■!»„..  cjin..     ^x-.-      -  j-i'   -     u  ^  .   j 

carpa},    the    foUer    group    including,    among  ,     Mota-PadiUa,  m6  ta  pa-del  ya    MatiM  de 

-^ulZ.    *u.    „.„.„    /-™_...     u.:^^,^.     p„ilz.  !■.  Mexican  historian:  b.  Guadalajara,  Mex- 

Others,    the    genera    (jrimmta,   ruttaena,    Poly-  ^    -   f,  ,    ,«»a.   a     ^iM.      h.  «.,.   .u. .,,».' 

Bry-M,  and   Funaria,   aAd   the   latter    Hypnum,  ^^ ^"™V^nd^tLf^  jJ      TJ-^l^  ^slt 

I     u^J  ..-J  /~i;_^.-;.,_    Ti,«.  a«  iiif^  ntii.i  He  wrote  among  other  works,  'History  01  the 

Leskea,  and  CT.«wnM»i    There  ar*  Aree  other  Conquest  of  New  Galicia'    (iWO. 
orders  of  mosses,  namely,  Spkagnacea,  or  Bog-  .,   ^  ^  „   ».„  , 

mosses,  with  only  one  genus,  5pA<ig««M;  An-  ^    Motef,  or  Motott  a  vocal  composition  m 

drf«K«p,  with  the  single  genus  Andrtaca;  and  harmony,  set   to  words  generally;  selected  from 

^rcAWioc**,  with  the  genus  ,4r(A>di«m.   Mosses  sacred  writ mgs.    Like  the  madngal.  the  motet 

*re  of  little  or  no  economic  value,  but  they  form  "af  \  first  set  to  words  of  a  profane  charader, 

an  important  part  of  the  natural  covering  of  »"'' .there  are  ecclesiastical  decrees  extant  for- 

rocks,  and  serve  to  prepare  the  way  for  higher  bidding  its  use  in  church, 
forms  of  plants.    Consult  Strasbarger,   'Text-  Uotfa,  any  insect  of  the  order  Ltpidopltra 

book  of  Botany'  (1903).  not  included  among  the  butterfliei  (q.T.).  Motb> 
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have  antemue  of  masr  fornu,  and  oo  account  of  the  t»rk  or  in  the  wood  of  trees.*  Others 
tiu3  variability  are  often  grouped  io  a  section  feed  upon  the  pith  of  herbaceous  plants.  A 
Heterocera,  but  their  antentue  are  rarely  swollen  number  of  species  feed  upon  the  inside  of 
at  the  end,  or  'clubbed,*  and  never  in  the  growing  fniits.  Only  a  very  few  species  arc 
North  American  forms.  They  are  farther  dis-  known  to  be  carnivorous.  The  household 
tinguished  from  butterflies  by  their  wings  be-  moths  {Tinea)  are  well  known  on  account  of 
ing  horizontal  when  at  rest,  and  by  their  being  the  injury  they  work  among  clothes,  carpets, 
seldom  seen  on  the  wing  except  in  the  even-  furs,  etc.  Other  species  attack  grain,  meal, 
ing  or  at  night,  althou^  certain  species  of  flour,  bay,  tobacco,  dried  herbs,  drugs,  and  a 
moth  fly  in  the  brightest  sunshine,  and  some  variety  of  stored  products;  others  bore  into 
butterflies  appear  at  twilight  In  most  cases  timber,  or  damage  human  property  in  some 
there  is  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  interlocking  other  way.  Some  recompense  is  obtained;  how- 
spines  (frenulum  and  retinaculum)  by  which  ever,  from  the  silkworms  (q.v.),  the  young 
the  hind  wings  are  kept  in  contact  with  the  moths  whose  cocoons  furnish  silk, 
front  wings  during  flight.  The  pupse  are  never  There  is  considerable  variety  in  the  form 
angular;  are  mostly  smooth  and  dark-colored;  of  the  caterpillars  of  moths,  but  most  are 
and  are  often  enclosed  in  a  cocoon,  which  the  worm-like,  and  the  structure  and  appendages 
larva  spins  before  it  passes  into  the  pupal  stage,  resemble ,  those  of  butterflT  caterpillars  (q.v.). 
Moths  arc  compararively  larger  than  butter-  The  great  majority  possess  besides  the  six 
flies  and  more  hairy  or  downy  in  character,  minute  thoracic  legs  the  uatul  four  pairs  of 
A  Brazilian  giant  measures  nearly  a  foot  from  "prolegs,*  or  false  feet,  in  the  middle  of  the 
tip  to  tip,  and  there  is  a  gilded  species  smaller  body,  and  a  fifth  pair  on  the  hindermost  (J3th) 
than  a  pin's  head.  Similarly  they  present  as  segment  (somite)  of  the  body,  whidi  in  real- 
great  a  variety  of  outlines  and  as  much  beauty  ity  are  clasping  organs  needed  for  clinging  to 
(with  less  gaudiness)  as  do  the  butterflies;  twigs  in  the  process  of  molting.  In  some 
and  they  interest  the  philosophical  naturalist  (numerous  gcometrids,  noctuids,  and  psychids) 
by  the  extraordinary  adapta'ions  to  conditions  these  prolegs  are  reduced  in  number,  and  in 
whidi  many  of  them  present,  and  which  have  the  geometrids  they  are  placed  in  only  two 
come  about  in  the  development  of  the  race,  pairs  on  the  gth  and  13th  segments,  and  these 
Some  of  the  most  extraordinary  examples  of  larvK  can  progress  only  by  looping  the  body 
sexual  dimorphism,  of  protective  coloration  npward  (see  Mkasukinc-Wobms)  .  Other  va- , 
(q.v.)  and  resemblance,  01  mimicry  (q.v.)  and  nations  of  this  feature  exist,  as  the  suckei-like ' 
of  curious  armaments,  are  to  be  found  among  pads  of  the  Megoiopygida  and  CocMidnda. 
these  creatures,  whose  small  siie,  weakness,  and  «The  bodies  of  the  larvte  of  moths,"  to  quote 
edibilitj,  especially  when  m  the  larval  condi-  Holland,  «are  covered  with  tubercles,  the  loca- 
tion, render  essential  means  of  conceidineul  and  tion  and  arrangement  of  which  have  in  recent 
of  passive  defense.  Nevertheless  caterpillars  ol  years  received  considerable  attention  from 
moths,  as  well  as  of  butterflies,  furnish  a  large  students,  and  are  thought  to  fumiah  a  clue  to 
part  of  the  food  of  birds  and  of  various  other  the  lines'  of  descent  of  certain  families.  These 
msect-eatin|!  animals ;  and  in  the  adult  slate  tubercles  sometimes  carry  only  a  single  hair,  in 
they  are  seized  l^  night-flying  birds,  by  lizards,  other  cases  they  carry  large  tufts  of  hairs;  Uiey 
monkeys,  turtles,  and  by  some  predatory  insects  may  be  small  and  inconspicuous,  or  they  may 
and  spiders.  The  eggs  of  moths  are  laid  upon  be  developed  tmtil  they  assume  the  form  of 
the  proper  food-plant  of  the  species,  and  are  great  spines,  horns,  or  bulbous  projections.* 
various  in  form,  ranging  from  that  of  a  sphere  Some  moth  caterpillars  exhibit  bright  and 
or  a  cylinder  to  that  of  a  disk,  often  with  the  beautiful  colors,  and  move  about  fearlessly, 
sur&ce  beautifully  sculptured  or  ornamented,  protected  by  thorny  projections,  or  nauseous 
Each  has  a  micropyle,  or  lidded  opening  from  exudations,  or  by  hairs  which  possess  severe 
which  the  larva  escapes.  They  are  laid  by  stinging  properties.  Others  present  striking  ex- 
most  species  of  temperate  regions  in  the  early  amples  of  protective  resemblance  and  mimicry, 
summer,  and  the  life-cycle  of  the  insect  is  com-  in  color  or  form  or  attitudes,  or  all  three  re- 
plcted  before  the  end  of  the  season ;  but  some  specta.  While  many  are  solitary  in  their  habita 
moths  oviposit  in  the  autumn,  when  their  eggs  others  are  gregarious,  forming  'armies*  and 
remain  quiescent  through  the  winter,  or,  in  (processions*  during  their  feeding  lite  which 
some  cases,  hatch  in  time  for  the  larva  to  disperse  when  the  time  for  pupation  arrives. 
partly  grow,  then  hibernate  and  complete  their  Many  moth-larwe  enter  the  ground  and  sur- 
development  the  following  spring.  round  themselves  with  an  earthen  cell  in  which 

The  larvae  or  caterpillars  of  moths,  like  those  to  transform   into   and   pass  the  pupal   stage, 

of  butterflies,  hatch  as  very  minute  objects,  but  Odiers  spin  cocoons  in   great  variety,  usually 

rapidly  grow,  shedding  their  skins  (see  Moj-t-  formed  more  or  less  of  silk,  and  well  protected 

iNc)    at    intervals    to    permit    of    enlargement,  against  both  the  weather  and  enemies.    Some  are 

until    some   attain   a    length    of   six   or   seven  hidden  away  under  leaves,  beneath  loose  bar^ 

inches.     Most  moth-larvae  molt  five  times,  but  in   the   crevices    of    rocks   or    old   stumps,    or 

some  oftener  and  a  few  less  times.  fastened  to  the  branches  of  trees.     As  a  rule 

"TTie  larval  condition  is  the  insect's  period  of  the  cocoons  are  whitish  or  brown  in  color,  never 

feeding   and  growth,    some  species   taking  no  ornamented  with  the  bright  silvery  or  golden 

food  whatever  in  adult  life.    'The  vast  majority  spots  diaracteristic  of  the  chrysatids  of  many 

feed    upon   green  vegetable   food,    leaves   most  butterflies.    Escape  from  the  tough  silken  kind 

of  all ;  and  are  among  the  worst  foes  of  our  of  cocoons  is  aided  by  a  copious  saliva  which 

parka,   ordiards   and   gardens,   attacking  cniti-  dissotvn  or  cuts  the  silk,  so  that  the  newly 

vated  plants  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.     *A  bom  insect  many  wriggle  out 
few    larvsE,*     remarks    Holland,    'feed    upon         The  anatomy  of  the  moths  is  substantially 

woody  tiisuet,  and  bore  long  gatleriea  under  the  same  as  that  of  butterflies,  but  in  theM 
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betcneerons  Eamtlies  tbe  bead  is  not  so  prom-  havkc  obtect  ((vx,  wbkh  aevu  emerge  iiaat 
inent  Tlie  ejta,  however,  arc  often  larger  and  the  cocoon  until  the  final  tnQlt  Among  these 
better,  aa  would  be  expected  of  insects  mainly  are  tbe  Pyrotida,  a,  huge  and  varied  bmi^r 
crepuscular  in  their  habits;  and  some  have  the  having  nearly  800  beautilully  marked  species  m 
suctorial  apparatus  in  high  perfection,  so  that  tbe  United  States  alraie,  and  largety  destructivs 
many  of  the  hawk-moths  and  ttoctuids  can  to  cultivated  plants.  Representatives  are  tbe 
pcHS«  iqxm  whirring:  wings,  and  insertil^  the  grape-leaf- folder,  print~motli,  sugar-beet  moth, 
long  proboscis  suck  nectar  from  flowers  with-  clover-hay  worm,  snout-moths,  giass-noths, 
out  alighting;  and  these  take  a  con»iderable  part  corn-stalk  borer,  bee-moth,  leaf-crumplers, 
in  the  cross- fertilization  of  plants.  On  the  dried-current  moth,  and  others,  many  of  which 
other  hand,  in  tbe  biMiihycine  moths  and  their  are  elsewhere  described  in  this  work.  The 
allies,  -the  proboscis  is  small  and  some  of  them  ^ger-moth^  tussock-moths  (qq.v.)  and  some 
have  no  moulh-parts  or  ability  to  feed  at  alt.  minor  families  are  nearly  related  to  the  pyralids. 
•They  are  simply  animate  winged  reservoirs  of  The  gayly  colored  tiga--motlis  (q.v.)  carry  the 
reprodiKtivc  energy,  and,  when  tbe  sexual  func-  list  to  the  owlet-moths  (q.v.),  which  beloni^  to 
tioBS  have  been  completed,  they  die.^  the  cowiopolitaa  nocturnal  group  Noctmda, 
The  astcnns  of  moths  assume  a  gre»t  variety  and  these  are  followed  by  several  families, 
of  forms.  Thqy  may  be  simple  oi  branched,  chiefly  belwiging  to  the  Old  World.  Then 
thfcad-tike,  fusiform,  spati^te  or  like  broad  come  the  Sphingidm  (see  Death's-head  and 
ieathers;  and  those  ot  the  males  fieqitently  Hawk-Moth),  familiar  all  over  the  world;  and 
differ  from  those  of  the  females.  In  an  attempt  the  great  aasemUage  of  Hnall,  plainly  but  ex.- 
at  class ification  various  subdivisions  have  been  quisit«ly  colored  goosietrids  (see  Measuuno- 
pr^xised,  but  lepidoplerisls  bo  k^nger  make  ar~  woru).  Closely  related  are  the  tropical 
tMciat  groupings  oi  the  Wiilies,  whose  inter-  Uratindir,  which  contain  large  and  magniiicent 
relationships  seem  very  uncertain.  Uost  of  green  and  gold  tropical  ipecies  —  the  ^ory  of 
the  families,  of  whidi  about  50  are  recognized  the  forests  of  Brazil  aad  the  East  Indies.  Many 
by  modem  systematiats,  are  represeoted  in  of  these,  as  of  the  Oriental  family  E^icopiidm, 
America,  but  several  families  ate  confined  to  the  are  ^tailed*  aad  simulate  the  papilitHiul  butler- 
Orieatal  regiotis,  and  a  few  are  exdmsively  flies  in  many  way*.  Next  to  these  are  placed 
Airkan.  TIk-  criteria  prmcipally  used  in  sep-  the  lilk-wonn  moths  (^Bombycida) ,  and  several 
arating  families  are  found  in  the  character  and  famihes  of  large  tropica)  moths,  leading  up  to  the 
arrangement  of  tobezcles,  and  in  the  structure  great  Satumiins  (.Satumiida),  scattered  over 
of  the  wings.  The  lowest  axe  tbe  very  smail  most  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world ;  among 
tuoths  called  Microfterygida,  with  bronzy  them  is  the  great  Attatut  allot  of  India,  the 
golden  wings,  whose  larvie  show  striking  ai-  largest  of  atl  Ltpiiopttn,  and  many  of  the 
finttiea  with  the  caddis  flies,  and  feed  in  damp  largest,  and  laost  notable  of  American  cocoon- 
mosK,  The  large  yetlD wish-brown  'swift*  makiBX  species,  such  as  the  Ailanthua  silk-moth, 
moths  (Hepialiitt)  come  next,  whose  larvae  and  the  Cecropia,  PcdypheiiMia,  Luna,  and  several 
incomplete  pope  live  undercrouod  and  feed  others  well  known  and  dsewhere  desoibed. 
on  roots;  followed  by  the  Zygtntda  or  burset  The  literature  relating  to  moths  is  Tery 
moths^  which  are  small  day-flying  insects  extensive.  Tbe  most  complete  and  scientific  ac 
adorned  with  bright  metallic  colors.  Their  larva  cotmt  of  the  families,  tecftntcally  considered,  is 
feed  openly  on  variotis  plants,  and  spin  found  in  Hanson's  'Catalogue'  of  the  motha 
elongated  cocoons.  The  tropical  CkalcoiM*  of  the  world,  published  since  189B  by  the  foittsh 
and  Lmaeodada  are  allied  to  them ;  also  the  Museimi.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  pob- 
large,  d^-flyina  brilliant  tropical  castniids,  lighed  simnhaneoasly  a  'List'  of  North  Ameri- 
whicb  have  dubbed  antennx  like  butterflies,  can  species  by  H.  G.  Dyar.  Tbe  taai-books  o£ 
The  smaU  family  Mtgalopygida,  of  hairy  Packard  and  Comstock  give  efficiently  full  ac- 
Amedcas  moths,  are  singular  in  having  seven  counts  of  structure;  and  CarpanWr'a  'Insects 
pairs  ofprolegs.  The  Psyehida  are  a  small  but  and  their  Structnrc>  <i^),  and  Shaiyo  'in- 
universally  distributed  family  (±aracterized  by  sects*  (Vols.  I.  and  11.,  of  Cambridge  Natnral 
the  extreme  degradation  of  the  wingless  fe-  History)  (i8g5-9),  contains  a  resume  of  gen- 
males  ;  the  catcrpiliara  live  in  portable  cases  cral  informsrtion  and  o*  modern  fiews  as  to 
made  of  sticks,  grass,  etc.,  and  are  called  «bas-  relationships,  phylogeny,  etc.  The  best  ge»cnl 
ket  woitm'  <ij.5.).  The  Coisidff  are  large  illustrated  descriptive  work  on  North  Ameri- 
motbs,  anable  to  feed,  most  nwneroua  in  the  can  species  is  W.  }.  Honantfs  'The  Moth  Boot* 
tropics  and  oxemphfied  in  Europe  hy  tbe  well  (New  York,  19O3),  wHdi  contains  an  extensiw; 
known  gnat  andlcopard  moths  (qq.v.);  only  two  classified  list  of  books  relating  to  the  whole 
species  are  North  American;  and  tbe  Ststtds  subject,  including  the  splendid  monographs  't 
are  the  clearwtngs  (q.v.).  resemUmg  wasps.  American  families  by  Packanl,  Grote,  Sntitk, 
In  fte  Tortncidtt  a  fomd  a  vary  large  as-  Beutenmfiller,  Hulst,  Dyar,  and  others, 
semblage  of  nnall  specMS  known  as  Icat-rollera 

(q-v.),  pletKifisl  in  the  United  Stales  and  <m-         Hotli.    Browa-tailad,    a    moth    lEuprAttu 

bi^ng  many  pests,  as  die  cddling  moth,  etc  chrysorrhoa)  of  the  family  Li>an'd0,  accidnU- 

Another  immense  family  orf  evil  rcfintc  is  the  ally  imported  from  Europe,  and  nearly  retried 

Tmtidir,     represented     by     th*     clothes-moth,  to  the  gypsy  and  tussock  moths.     It^  color  is 

fkmr-modis  (qq.v.)  and  ttK  like,  which  damage  tawny  brown,  deepening  toward  the  end  &f  the 

woolen  goods;  fura  aod  stored  products  of  every  body.    The  caterpillars  defoliate  trees,  and  have 

kind,  as  well  as  feed  upon  planta,  sottte  of  them  done  much  loc&l  damage  in  the  neigbborbood 

fl^lTSormrfI^  aa  essoitial  worif  in  cross- fertiltia-  of  Boston,  as  well  as  become  an  annoyance  by 

tion,conspicuons1ytbeytlcca-«iothB(a.v.);   there  then-  flying  hairs  which  irritate  the  skin;  but 

are    thoinands   of    species.    The    plnme-nicths  the  insect  is  not  so  mKh  feared  as  is  tbe  gypsy 

(q.v..)  come  next,  followed  by  a  sene*  of  fatttiliea  motk    Thu  moth  bye  in  aidsususar  about  «sa 
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liOTHSB  ANN  — MOTLBT 

^gs  ondenieatb  the  tip  of  a  leaf,  and  coven  ing  and  education  of  childreo.  The  tnost  prom- 
them  with  its  hairs.  The  tanne  appear  after  inent  of  these  Bocietiea  is  the  New  York 
about  a  fortajgfat,  and  begin  to  eat  the  green  Mothers'  Qub.  Piere  is  a  New  York  State 
substance  of  leaves,  skeletonizing  them;  th^  ooDfederation  of  these  societies  which,  holds 
also  feed  on  apples  and  pears.    In  mid-autumn    annual  meetings. 

they  form  cases  of  bits  of  leaves,  attach  them  Motherwell,  mu(h'*r-w«,  WilUain,  Scot- 
to  twjgs  by  silken  strands,  pass  the  winter  in  tigh  poet  and  antiquary;  b.  Qasgow  13  Oct 
them,  complete  their  growth  the  followmg  1797;  d.  there  I  Nov.  183s  Educated  at  Edin- 
spnng,  feeding  on  foliage,  flowers,  and  fruit,  burgh  and  Paisley,  at  15  he  was  apprenticed 
and  then  pupate  m  June,  and  emerge  in  mid-  to  the  aheriff-derk  of  the  iatter  town,  and  in 
summer.  1819-^  was  sheriff-cleric  depute.  It  was  while 
Mother  Aon.  See  Lxk,  Amk  ;  Shakers.  in  Uiis  situation  that  he  did  his  best  woilc  both 
Hotiier  Carer*  Chieken,  any  of  several  ",P°*?  and  baUad-colkctor.  After  editing  the 
small  oceanic  petfels  (q.v.)  ;  specifically,  in  the  ^oMtcUtm  ot  songs  called  the  "Harp  of  fen- 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic,  the  storm-petrel  ^'T*^"  ..i!?^'^' ."f  fi'^P'Hi^u  J"^*  i"" 
iProcellaria  pelagica)  often  seen  about  ships,  portant  coliecRon  of  Ullads  published  m  iSa? 
especially  m  wild  weather,  and  looked  upon  with  "?<1"  *^  '!^«  of  JMinstrelsyr  Ancient  and 
superstitious  dread  by  sailors.  Its  manner  of  Mwl«n,'  wrth  a  historical  introduction  and 
paddling  along  the  surface  of  the  waves  su,-  ^K*'  -^'.^f^^*  ^'"""..^'u^  °\  S*",^'/''? 
Seated  the  name  petrel,  namelr,  little  Peter  (the  '^dvertBer'  (1888.30)  and  then  (1830)  of  the 
Apostle),  afterward   transferred   to  the   whole  G'?s.8ow     »Councr.>      He    published    m    1833 

Eoup;  and  the  «Mother  Carey"  is  supposed  to  '^*'^\  J*^2^=     NarraUve     and     Lyrical.> 

a  mieer  Anglicization  of  the  Italian  sailor-a  Some  of  bw  lyrrs  are  famiiar  m  anthologiet. 
prayerful    exclamation  r    ■Morto    Cora.™     (Dear  Motherwell,     Scotland,     a     town     in     the 

Mother   Mary),  when  he  saw  the  birds  hoyei^  county  of  Lanark,   13  miles  southeast  of  Glas- 

ing  about  the  ship  portending  a  gale  and  pos-  gow.    It  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  and 

sHjk    disaster.      Theae   little    petrels    are    aboirt  takes  its  name   from  three   farms   called   High, 

six  inches  long,  sooty  black,  with  white  rumps  Low,  and  North  Motherwell,  which  again  de- 

and  a  little  white  on  the  wings.     They  breed  rived  their  names   from    an   adjoining  spring, 

numerously  on   all    northern    coasts,   as   about  which  in  Roman  Catholic  times  was  dedicated 

Newfowndland   Labrador,  North  Greenland,  and  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  called  the  WirW  of  our 

the  British  Isles,   wherever   suitable  places   can  Lady,   or   if  other' t-W  ell     The   inhabitants   are 

be  fotmd,  occupying  hole*  in  the  face  eif  earth  chiefly  employed  in  the  neighboring  coal-mines, 

banks,  like  bank- swallows,  and  rarely  approach-  'ton  and  steel  works   foundries  and  engineering 

ing  or  leaving  their  nests,  SKh  with  a  aiegle  shops.    Motherwell  has  some  good  churches,  a 

white  egg,  except  at  nigh*.  town-hall,  public  park,  good  water  sappiy,  elec- 

MotlMr  of  Chfea,   the   euphemistic   local  *"\^*^']';  =*'^- 
title  for  Balkh  (q.v.).  Central  Asia.  ,.  Motherwort  a  labiate  plant  (Leonttrwj  car- 

(1..1 i;„i    :_,_.»      T.   :. t.j  ii 1,  common  m   INonn  America,  where  it  has  tieen 

iKrG<^se^.''geloigs"to"^rrhtfk-l^  '^^^^JX ^,^.A  tr^'T^J^^ 

and  not  to  English  tr«ditk>n.     Charles  Pcrrault  fon™rly  much  employed  m  chest  diseases. 
(q.T.),  b.   Paris  16^  wag  the  first  person  to         Motif,  mo-tef .      See  Leitmotiv. 
e^ect,    reduce    to    writing,    and    publish    the         MotioUa      See  Mechanics. 
•Cootea    de    Ma   M4rc    I'Oye.*    or    'Tales    of         Motley,  mSni,  John  Lotfaropv  American 

Mother  Goose,*  though  he  did  not  originate  the  historian:  b.  Dorchester,  Mass..  15  April  1814; 

lunie:  and   there  is   no   reason  to  thmk  that  d.  near  Dorchester,  England.  29  May  1877.    His 

(■Mother  Ciooae"  was  a  term  ever  used  in  Eng-  education  was  obtained  at  Harvard,  from  which 

fadi  literature   untilnt  was  translated  from  the  he  was  graduated  in  i83i,and  at  the  universities 

French  equiyalcilV  "Mere  1  Oje.»  of  Berlin  an*  Gottingen,  between  which  he  di- 

Mother^of-Pearl.      See  Pearl.  vided  two  years  (1832-3).    His  £rst  published 

Motiier  of  Presidents,  in  American  history.  "^«'°S>!  "«*  contributions  to  Willis'  'Arneri- 
a  name  given  to  Virginia  because  that  State  has  ""  Monttily  Magazine,'  and  ^rerses  m  the 
given  six  chief  execiiUves  to  the  Union,  name-  "'™"  <>*?.  P^P"  ""•?*  *hf  *Airti-MasonK:  Mir- 
ly:  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  ^^■V-..^,.*'^?^,^^'  thetwo-Tolume.  semi- 
Harrison  and  Tyler  antobiographical  'Morton's  Hope*    (1839).  met 

mr  J.'       (  f.'L. '     -      1  t-  .  "'t'l  2  Senetally  unsatiifactory  reception;  and. 

Motfaer  of  States,  in  American  history,  s  ^^^^in^  to  H^nes,  the  'North  AiSerican  ReT 

name  given  to  Virginia,  from  the  fact  that  out  ^iew'   "dropped  a  si^l-prinr  extjngmsher  upon 

trftheorigitKa  Co  onv  of  Virgina  were  formed  ^»     He  went  to  SL  Petersburg  iiT  the  autumn 

***!.'^'**  ?,'■  Kentucky,  Ohio.  Indiana.  Iliiaoia,  of  1841  as  secretary  to  the  American  leprtioti. 

.!".""*'""-  .      .  ■  >»"t  after  a  brief  readence  returned  (184a).  Hii 

Molbef^  GhdM,  orgamiartiona  of  wonieit  fnst  importaat  attempt  in  history  was  a  50-paga 

in  various  Asiericaa  cities  designed'  to  better  article,  nciminatly   a   review  hut   really  a  nar- 

Hm  conditioir  of  the  home,  and  aiminf-to  form-  rative,  on  Peter  the  Great,  in  the  'North  Amer- 

ntaMe     inqnoved  methods  for  the  moial  train-  jtxa}  for  Octabec  1S45   (ta  hooto-foRn  tn  tht 
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KOTICOT — UOTOK  AREA 

<Half-Hoar>     Mbnrj).      His    farther    literary  Comnlt  Holmes  (O.  W.),  'John  Lothrov  Hot- 
work  daring  this  period  includes  notable  essays  ley:  A  Memoir'    (187S). 

S*  ^^^^  M"^'^^^^  T^  ^II"  '.S^'iS  4*  **■*  Mofmot,  a  bird  of  the  tropical  American 

Pantans>  (October  1849)  in  the  "North  Amw-  f^^ny  Momotidir.  allied  to  the  kingfishers  and 

ion' ;  and  a  second  effort  of  fiction,   'Merry  todies,  of  which  about  15  species  are  known,  all 

Mount>    (1849),   certamly  an   advance  on  the  ;„  the  genus  Momotut.  They  Inhabit  the  forests, 

first,  and  rewarded  by  a  nearly  ao-page  notice  m  ^g  ^  rui^,  and  are  usually  solitary  in  the  daytime 

the   'North  American,*    but   clearly   not   a   sue-  perching    with    the    head    drawn    between    the 

ceas.     But  so  early  as   1846  he  had  been  gath-  shoulders,  solemn  and  still  except  for  an  occa- 

ermg  material  for  a  history  o£  Ho  land.     Hav-  ^^araX    melancholy    croak    from    the    repetition 

jng  learned  that  Prwcott,  then  at  the  height  of  of    ^^hich    they    derive    their    name,    originally 

his   reputation    was  busy  upon  the   'HistoiT  of  French  and  pronounced  mo-mo.    They  are  most 

Phihp    U.,'     Motley    had    a    conference    with  lively  at  early  momins  and  in  the  dusk  of  even- 

Prescott,    who    urged    him    to    con"n«c,    even  i„g,  pursuing  insects  m  short  flights;  they  also 

though  the  two  works  would  unavoidably  cover  eat  fruits,  lizards,  and  snakes,  which  are  tossed 

the  same  fround.    For  the  year  1849  he  was  a  into  the  air  from  the  point  of  the  bii!  and  swal- 

member  of  the  Massachusetts  bouse  of  repre-  lowed;  they  sometimes  devour  the  eggs  of  other 

Bentalives;  and  he  often  humorously  referred  birds.    The  nest  is  made  in  holes  of  trees  or 

to  his  experience  when  an  extensive  and.  as  he  h^nks  of  earth.     The  motmots  are  birds  of  bril- 

fjncied,  impregnaMe  report  prepared  by  him  as  liam  plumage,  with  one  striking  peculiarity.   The 

chaiman  of  tile  committee  on  education   was  two  middle  feathers  of  the  long-tail  are  much 

triumphantly    demolished  by   George   S.   Bout-  prolonged,  and  are  always  more  or  less  denuded 

weU    (q.Y.)j   then  a  young  r^esentative   from  „£  vanes  on  both  sides  of  the  shaft  except  near 

Groton.     From   1851    until    1856,    the  y^r   of  the  tip,  giving  a  racket-like  shape  to  the  feathers, 

the  appearance  of  the  'Rise  of  the  Dutch  Re-  This  scans  to  be  the  result  of  a  habit  in  the 

public,'  _  he  was  in,  Europe  continuing  his  m-  bird  of  gnawing  its  feathers,  which  begins  as 

vestigations  at  Beriin   Dresden,  The  Hague,  and  goo„  as  their  growth  outreaches  the  other  rec- 

Brusscls.     When,   after    ten   years    labor,   the  trices.    The  best  known  species  is  the  Brazilian 

gr«t  work  was  at  Ust  ready  for  the  press    it  motmot  (if.  brasilieiuif),  about  the  sire  of  a 

had  to  be  published  at  the  author  s  expense.    It  blackbird,    of   3    deep    rich    green   color,    with 

was   received  with  almost  universal  praise  by  bluish  forehead,  violet  back  of  head,  and  black 

public   and   cntics  — Froude    wnting.    'one   of  crown.    One    of    the    Mexican     species     (M. 

the  earliest   as   well  as   one  of  the  mo"  un-  nmiiw*/*)  occasionally  crosses  the  line  into  the 

nortant  recognitions'— and  definitely  established  United  States. 

Motley's  fame.  It  was  widely  translated,  _,  .-  ,  ,  . 
Guiiot  superintending  the  French  version  and  ,  Motor,  a  machine  for  transforming  natn- 
writing  the  introductioa  Motley  was  in  Amer-  "'  energy  in  irarions  fomis  into  mechanicaf 
ica  in  1856-8,  but  then  returned  to  Europe.  In  "P^^  *?  """  m  the  widest  sense  (MbrMing 
1861  he  wrote  two  letters,  then  of  great  timeliness  wind-mills,  water-wheels  and  turbines,  steam- 
and  importance,  to  the  London  Times,  setting  engines  and  steam-turbines,  the  varwus  kmds  of 
forth  to  the  English  nation  (he  structure  of  the  gas-engines,  compressed-air  motors,  petroleum 
United  States  goveriiment,  the  causes  of  the  »iotorfs  electric  motors,  etc.  Steam,  hot-air,  gas. 
Civil  War,  and  the  results  involved.  From  »"a  petroleum  motors  together  constitute  the 
1861  imtil  his  resignation,  in  1867  he  was  United  e^°"P  ^^  "1*^""^  motors,  because  m  all  of  them 
SUtes  mbister  to  Austria,  and  his  official  de-  "^^  source  of  energy  is  heat.  See  Dvnajio. 
spatches  in  this  post  were  highly  praised  by  John  Motor  Area,  that  portion  of  the  brain  in 
Jay,  his  successor.  He  returned  to  the  United  which  the  cells  that  govern  the  voluntary  mas- 
States  in  1868,  in  i86g  was  appointed  minister  cles  of  the  body  are  located.  The  motor  area  is 
to  England  by  Grant,  hut  in  1870  was  suddenly  confined  more  distinctly  to  the  cortex,  or  outer 
recalled.  This  action  by  the  government  was  surface  of  the  brain  on  either  side  of  the  fisnve 
never  explained  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction,  of  Rolando,  making  ap  the  areas  known  as  Uk 
The  correspondeiioe  between  Motley  and  Fish,  anterior  central  and  posterior  central  ciMrp<riu- 
secr«ary  of  state,  is  to  be  found  in  a  publica-  tions.  In  these  areas  are  numerous  motor  eella, 
tion  of  the  State  Department  (1871).  It  would  the  destruction  of  which,  or  interference  with 
appear  that  Holmes'  verdict  that  Motley  was  the  tracts  of  fibres  that  go  from  which,  results 
great^  wronged  is  the  correct  one.  Sumner  in  impaired  function  of  the  muwle  corresponding 
said:  'How  little  Mr.  Motley  merited  anything  to  the  cells  or  the  fibrw  interfered  with.  The 
kit  respect  and  courtesy  from  the  secretary  is  motor  area  in  the  right  side  of  the  brain  con- 
attested  by  all  who  know  his  eminent  position  trols  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  left  side  of 
in  London  and  the  service  he  rendered  to  his  the  body  and  the  right  hand  and  leg  are  con- 
country.*  Motley  contiuDed  writing  until  1873,  trolled  by  the  left  side  of  the  brain.  The  tracts 
and  in  1875  paid  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  of  fibres  that  come  from  one  side  pass  the  middle 
His  other  two  famous  works  are  the  'History  line  at  the  lower  level  of  the  medulla,  the  decui- 
of  the  United  Netherlands,  from  the  Death  of  sation  of  the  pyramids.  The  motor  area  itself 
William  the  Silent  to  the  Twelve  Years'  Truce,  is  subdivided  into  irregular  areas,  or  centres, 
i6og*  {i860),  and  'The  Life  and  Death  of  John  as  they  are  loosely  called — an  arm-centre,  a  leg- 
of  Bameveld,  Advocate  of  Holland :  with  a  View  centre,  etc.  In  these  more  or  less  clearly  de- 
of  the  Primary  Causes  of  the  Thirty  YearB'  limited  areas  the  cells  governing  the  volmitary 
War'  (1874).  They  confirmed  his  rank  as  a  muscles  of  a  leg  or  an  arm  are  grouped.  In 
great  historian,  some  of  the  best  Dntch  critics  much  the  same  manner  the  nerres  of  the  mus- 
Ihought  the  'Bameveld'  hii  chief  publication,  cles  of  the  face  and  of  tlie  eyes,  tongue,  etc. 
His  style  is  precise  and  brilliant;  his  narratives  have  theirs  locations  of  origin  in  certain  portiani 
sre   full  of  movement,   bis   portraitures  vivid,  of  this  general  motor  area.     Irritation  of  tilt 
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MOTOR  BOATS 

motor  area  nsnally  caases  excessive  muscular  exhaust  is  carried  under  the  water  or  to  a 
movements,  or  convulsions,  and  destructiott  re-  mufSer.  The  crank'shafi  is  run  fore  and  aft, 
suits  in  loss  of  motor  power  or  paralysis.  See  coupled  to  the  propel! er-sh aft.  The  latter  has 
Bxain;  Convui^ions;  Paralysis.  thrust-bearinKS  with  steel  balls  to  relieve  the 

Motor  Boats.  This  name  is  applied  to  friction.  The  propellers  are  made  With  two. 
power  boats  equipped  with  internal-combustion  three  and  four  blades,  and  special  forms  of 
engines,  as  distinguished  from  boats  propelled  spiral  blades  arc  made  for  shallow  water.  Some 
by    steam    power.      They    divide    into    several     20-foot   motor   boats   are  made   to   run   m   one 

Soups  or  types:  (i)  the  perfected  sasoline  toot  of  water.  Some  propellers  have  adjust- 
ineh,  commonly  20  to  30  feet  long;  (2)  speed  able  blades,  which  can  be  positioned  so  as  to 
boats,  sometimes  called  displacement  speed  rotate  either  right-hand  or  left-hand,  though  the 
boats,  more  or  less  decked  over,  and  with  hiah-  driving  is  in  one  and  the  same  direction.  This 
powered  engines ;  they  often  nm  up  to  40  leet  adjustment  therefore  fits  the  boat  for  either  for- 
ra  length;  (3)  hydroplane  boats,  having  stepped  ward  or  backward  motion.  The  more  common 
planes  in  the  hull,  and  designed  to  slide  on  the  method,  however,  is  to  use  several  blades  fixed 
water  rather  than  through  it;  (4)  cruisers,  on  the  propeller-shaft,  and  to  have  the  propellcr- 
virtuaily  pleasure  yachts,  using  gasoline  motor  shaft  so  geared  to  the  engine  that  it  is  re- 
engines  instead  01  steam  engines,  and  usually    versible. 

built  with  a  view  to  speed.  These  last  are  com-  A  familiar  type  of  six-cylinder  internal-corn- 
monly  60  to  loo  or  more  feet  in  length,  and  bustion  engine  lor  motor  boats  is  shown  in  the 
they  carry  engines  or  sets  of  engines  varying  diagram.  The  cylinders  are  arranged  in  pairs 
from  50  to  300  or  more  horse-power.  and  placed  upright,  as  in  an  automobile,  with 

At  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1SS9  there  was  the  inlet  pipes  on  one  side  and  the  exhaust  on 
exhibited  a  boat  with  a  Daimler  motor,  this  the  other.  The  crank-shaft  is  cased  in  below, 
being  among  the  first  of  the  motor  boats.  As  At  one  end  is  the  fly-wheel,  the  starting  lever  at 
this   form   of  motor  was   developed   and  im-    the  other.     A  12-horse-power  engine  in  a  20- 

? roved  for  automobiles  and  aeroplanes,  manu-  foot  boat  may  drive  it  10  miles  an  uour  or  more; 
acturers  have  adapted  it  to  boats,  and  now  with  20  horse-power,  16  to  18  miles  may  be 
(1913)  the  internal  combustion  or  gasoline  en-    attained.     Racers  with  30  to   60  horse-power 

g'nes  built  for  motor  boats  are  quite  as  ef-  motors  make  30  to  35  miles  an  hour,  meaning 
lient  as  those  constructed  for  automobiles  and  in  each  case  statute  miles.  Over  considerable 
motor  vehicles.  Not  having  the  same  weight  distances  the  speed  shown  is  much  less.  For  in- 
restrictions,  they  are  usually  of  heavier  con-  stance,  in  the  Philadelphia- Havana  laoo  mile 
struction,  and  they  are  built  in  large  sizes,  ocean  race  in  igib  the  winner  averaged  less 
The  reason  why  a  small  boat  equipped  with  a    than  eight  miles  an  hour. 

The  small  open  boats 
employ  mostly  two,  three 
and  four-cylinder  engines, 
and  a  vet^  cheap  engine 
and  propeller  are  on  the 
market,  which  may  be 
.  adapted  to  almost  any  row- 
boat.  In  these  small  en- 
gines the  bore  and  stroke 
are  about  the  same.  In 
the  larger  engines,  the 
stroke  usually  exceeds  the 
bore.  The  displacement 
speed  boats  commonly  em- 
ploy four-cylinder  engines, 
while  hydroplanes  are 
built  with  four  to  six 
cylinder  engines,  up  to  6S 
horse-power  or  more.  The 
large  cruisers  sometimes 
install  several  motors  to 
get     the     desired    horse- 

Sli-cyt'Dder  lotantl  Combutlon  ^gba  for  Motor  Boil.     M  —  Orarbud  view;  B  —      power. 
Bnd;  A— Side;  I — Intalrai  B — ]£hMUt:  L — L«ic:  P^  Ply-whMl',  C — CirUiHlen:  The     hvdroolane     boat 

CC-C«okC«i«,.  i^     ^f     a     distinct     type, 

gasoline,   or   other   internal-combustion    engine,  having  a  flat  bottom  or  hull  in  the  first  instance, 

can  make  more  speed  than  a  steamboat  is  be-  then  a  step  being  introduced  in  the  hull,  this 

cause  it  has  no  boiler  or  coalbins  to  weigh  it  being  called   a   biplane   hydroplane.     This   step 

down.     As  arranged   for  motor  boats,   the  in-  construction  involved  a  division  in  the  bottom 

tern al- combustion  engine  is  even  simpler  than  or  hull,  so  that  the  forward  half  was  a  "ste^ 

for  automobiles.     No   radiator  is   required  to  lower  than  the  aft  half,  this  step  being  perhaps 

cool    the    cylinders,    and    no    change-ffear    for  two  inches  high.     This  worked  well,  and  the 

various  speeds.    The  engine  may  be  direct-con-  multiplane  or  multistep  type  was  introduced  and 

nected  to  the  propeller- shaft.     Motors  of  two  generally  followed,  as  securing  the  best  results. 

to  six  cylinders  are  in  common  use,  the  tendency  In  its  natural  position  the  first  plane  of  the  hull 

being  to  use  more  cylinders.     The  gasoline  or  js  on  the  water  level,  and  as  the  boat  gathers 

fuel   tank   is   placed    forward    to    get  it   high  speed  the  bow  rises,  and  the  entire  boat  is  more 

enough  to  feed  the  carburetter  by  gravity.  The  or  less  lifted  out  of  the  water,  tending  to  skim 
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on  top  instead  of  to  drag  through  the  water,  cold  into  almost  any  shape,  yiddinK  like  butter 
like  other  boats.  They  glide  on  the  water  on  it  the  pressure  is  only  strong  enoagh  and  slow 
the  same  principle  that  ao  aeroplane  glides  on  enough  for  the  required  formation.  From  these 
the  air,  and  in  racing  they  sometimes  almost  factors  sprang  the  bicycle,  and  from  the  experi- 
wholly  leave  the  water.     The  highest  authentic     ence  gained  in  the  manufacture  of  bicydes   in 

conjunction  with  an- 
other, almost  en- 
tirely independent, 
factor    the    modern 

-  ment  bad  its  begin- 

-  ning.       This     inde- 
pendent   factor   was 

"nvention  of  the 
_  angine  by  Le- 
noir, first  puhliclj' 
exhibited  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  in 

record  at  this  date  (iQi2)  is  that  of  the  Dixie  1878  by  Otto,  and  its  adaptation  to  liquid 
IV,  which  covered  45-22  statute  miles  in  an  hour,  fuel  by  Gottlieb  Daimler  and  Karl  Bern, 
or  about  35-6  knots.  i88s  and  1886.     Apart  herefrom,  the  so-called 

Motor  boat  races  are  held  regularly  at  accumulator  or  electric  storage  battery  had  been 
Monaco  and  many  European  water  resorts;  discovered  or  invented  in  1845,  and  had  grad- 
also  in  the  United  States,  on  the  Hudson,  off  ually  been  developed  to  serve  iiidi)strial  pur- 
Marblehead,  ofi  Block  Island,  on  the  Mississippi,     poses. 

and  the  Great  Lakes.     In  igri  the  best  speed  The  gasoline  motor  vehicle  promised  by  far 

made  at  Monaco  was  3S.Q  nautical  miles  or  37.6  the  greatest  dynamic  efficiency,  and  much 
statute  miles,  by  the  UrsMlo.  In  igia  the  Ursula  greater  compactness  of  the  power  plant  than 
won  the  Monaco  30-mile  race  at  a  speed  of  45.16  the  steam  vehicles.  The  gasoline  vapor  engine 
statute  miles  an  hour,  or  35.6  knots.  The  best  converts  liquid  fuel  into  energy  directly  by  the 
cruiser  speed  at  this  race  was  made  by  the  expansion  of  the  fuel  mixture  under  com- 
Mais-je-vais-Piqver,  which  covered  125  miles  in  bustion ;  the  engine  is  furnace,  boiler  and  motor 
3  hours,  32ni.  and  3g  2/3  sees.  combined  and  may  be  staned  without  lighting 

Motor  Syatem  (or  Animals).    See  Amat-    »  ^P'-^^^^J^  ^""l  ^">^-     ^''^^S  to  t^^ts 

cent  of  the  work  value  of  its  fuel,  against  a 
Motor  Veniclea,  The  idea  of  moving  ve-  maximum  of  13  per  cent  for  the  steam  engine. 
hides  by  engine  power  is  as  old  as  the  existence  But,  as  the  expanding  gases  cool  very  rapidly, 
ot  engines.  The  last  quarter  of  the  18th  cen-  losing  nearly  all  their  expansive  force  in  one- 
tury  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  J9th  witnessed  half  second  after  ignition  has  taken  place,  the 
many  attempts  at  utilizing  the  steam  engine  for  efficiency  of  the  engine  depends  largely  upon  its 
the  propulsion  of  vehicles  on  the  highways,  all  speed.  Unlike  the  steam  engine  it  has  no  re- 
of  which  eventually  failed,  chiefly  by  reason  of  serve  power  at  low  speed  and  presents  no  possi- 
the  great  weight  at  that  time  mseparable  from  bility  for  economising  the  surplus  power  when 
steam  plants.  Steel  was  a  costly  hand-made  it  is  operated  at  its  best  while  only  small  power 
product,  rolhng  mills  did  not  exist,  tubes  were  is  required.  Moreover  the  waited  power  results 
formed  from  hammered  sheet  iron  by  welding  in  noise  and  odor.  So  long  as  the  conception 
or  riveting,  engine  parts  were  forged  and  turned  prevailed  that  the  economical  efticiency  of  the 
by  hand  work.  Super-heating  and  compound-  vehicle  hinged  upon  the  fuel  consumption — an 
ing  were  unknown,  the  steaming  capacity  of  idea  inherited  from  steam  engine  practice — the 
boilers  was  low.  and  it  was  necessary  to  start  gasoline  vapor  engine  remained  a  very  hardi 
the  fire  several  hours  before  a  departure  could  and  inflexible  power  source,  wasting  at  the 
be  made.  For  steamboats  tbe  weight  and  bulk  bunghole  what  was  saved  at  the  tap,  when 
were  not  an  important  objection;  for  locomo-  applied  to  transportation  work.  But  its  indis- 
tives  drawing  a  train  over  iron  rails  the  weight  putabte  simplicity,  robustness,  compactness, 
was  even  a  necessity.  Hence  the  steamboat  and  light  weight  and  economy  where  operated  at 
the  railroad  locomotive  survived,  while  the  constant  speed  and  under  constant  load,  en- 
steam  car  for  common  highways  was  laid  aside,  couraged  the  belief  that  its  disadvantages  for 
not  to  be  resurrected  till  there  was  need  for  the  vehicle  work  would  be  reduced  in  the  process 
heavy  slow-moving  agricultural  traction  engine  of  evolution,  until  they  should  be  of  smaller 
and  the  steam  roller.  consequence  than  those  attending  the  use  of 
With    that     movement    tlie    modem    motor  steam.      An  outline  of  the  mechanical  develop- 


vehicle  has  practically  nothing  to  do.  except  _._ 
so  far  as  the  steam  engine  01  those  days  grad- 
ually called  into  existence  new  industrial  fac- 
tors  without   which  the  motor  vehicle  would 

still    remain    an    impossibility.     These    factors  .      ...     .„      

were,  mainly,  the  automatic  machine  tools  which     against  the  early  steam  stages  f; 
evolutionized     manufacturing    processes,     ad-     ning  of  the  century,  prohibited 


ment  of  the  gasoline  vapor  engine  vehicle, 
which   followed,  is  given  under  Al'tomobjle. 

A  summary  of  the  developments  in  the  prin- 
cipal countries  may  be  noted. 

First  Period. —  In  England  an  old  law,  ainjed 
the  begin- 


t  in  the  production  of  cored  castings,  on  the  highways  by   limiting  speed  to  4  miles 

the  Bessemer  process  of  steel  making;  the  new  per   hour   and   imposing   other   restrictions.      It 

art  of  drawing  steel  tubes  from  the  ingot,  the  was  finally  abolished  in  1896  and  a  limit  of  12 

development  of  die  work  by  which  most  metals,  miles    was   adopted.    _  Under    the   new    system 

mild  steel  included,  may  be  pressed  or  stamped  police  espionage  flourished,  however,  and  much 
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power   WIS   pUced   in   the  hands   of  country 
roagistrfttei  who  were  often  prejudiced. 

Ttie  emancipation  from  the  prohibitory  law 
has  been  celebrated  every  year  after  i8g6  by  the 
Automobile  Oub  oi  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
in  the  form  of  a  mass  excursion  and  contest 
for  motor  vehicles.  Until  the  repeal  was  en- 
acted, very  little  vras  done  to  prepare  the  way 
for  motor  vehicle  manufacture.  The  most  im- 
portant  step  was  probably  the  formation  of  the 
Self'propelled  Traffic  Association  of  Liverpool, 
which  aimed  to  foster  the  boildinc  of  heavy 
tteam  drays  to  compete  with  railroads  for  short 


PlAH     or     POWD     PlJkDT     l»     SlUU    OlUUllB. 

cflinder  engine.     In   other  «t«an  cKrriaEO  horiimt^ 

hauls  of  merchandise,  mainly  in  the  Liverpool- 
Manchester'Bi rraingham  di strict 

la  Geriflany  there  were  no  eo-operation,  pub- 
lic contests  or  formation  of  dubsto  encourage 
the  motor  vehicle  movement-  Neither  automo- 
biles or  steam  vehicles  were  looked  ujion  with 
favor,  hut  the  electric  industry,  wluch  wa» 
(lighly  inflated,  began  to  prepare  tht  flianirfac- 
ture  ot  storage  battery  vehicles. 

In  France,  where  Gottlieb  Daimler  found  a 
capable  disciple  in  Levassor.  a  comparatively 
large  class  of  rich  and  leisurely  young  men, 
fliirsting  for  activity  in  new  channels  anj.watiy 


of  them  graduated  as  engineers,  embraced  the 
promise  of  the  new  locomotion  with  eagentcss. 
Steam  and  v^vor-combusticm  engines  were  at 
first  in  about  equal  favor,  but  the  tide  soon 
turned  to  the  latter.  The  first  vehicle  permitted 
to  circulate  in  the  streets  of  Paris  was  a  coal- 
fired  steam  tricycle,  however,  bulk  by  Leon  Ser. 
pollet  in  189a.  The  Automobile  Club  of  Franco 
was  formed  and,  by  reason  of  its  inflnential 
membership  and  ardent  work  in  its  cause,  soon 
became  one  of  the  Leading  clubs  of  Paris,  and- 
was  able  to  moderate  hostile  legisktion.  In 
iSgS  a  contest  was  held  between  Paris  and 
Bordeanx  and  an  automobile  designed  by  Le- 
vassor covered  the  entire  distance  (nearly  800 
kilometres)  at  an  average  speed  of  14  miles  per 
hour.  This  design  facilitated  repairs  of  the 
motor  mechaaism  by  placing  it  over  the  from 
axle  under  a  removable  hood,  while  the  charge- 

St  mechanism  was  aocessible  by  loosening  a 
'  bolts  and  removing  the  boards  under  the 
driver's  feet.    It  leaped  at  once  into  populari^. 

la  the  United  States  steam  bicycles  and 
small  vdiiclca  bad  been  constructed  in  several 
places,  especially  by  S,  H.  Roper  of  Roxbnry, 
Maefe..  as  early  as  1870,  and  after  his  dcadi  the 
main  principle  of  his  consimction  was  taken  np 
by  other  New  England  cjtperinKnters  and 
adapted  to  liquid  fuel.  Stationary  gas  and  gaso- 
hne  vapor  engines  were  in  somewhat  common 
uBC,  but  technically  trained  men  with  leisnre  to 
devote  to  their  adaptation  to  aulomobillBm  were 
scarce,  and  of  a!)  the  men  who  gave  attention 
to  the  problem  only  Ourlei  E.  Duryea  of  Illi- 
nois and  Elwood  Haynea  of  Indiana  prodnced 
notable  results.  A  Duryea  vehicle  traveled  soc- 
CFssfuIly  through  deep  slush  and  snow  in  a 
circuit  around  the  city  of  Chicago  on  Thanks- 
giving Day  i6<is,  Ae  occasion  being  tbe  first 
fublic  American  contest  for  motor  vehicles. 
n  this  participated  also  two  electric  storage 
battery  vehicles ;  one  of  them  made  by  Morris 
ft  Salom  of  Philadelphia,  which  made  a  credit- 
able performance.  Its  construction  waa  the  np- 
shal  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  storage  bab" 
tery  industry  to  create  a  new  outlet  for  it» 
wares.  .  Portly  afterwards  stock  companies  were 
formed  to  engage  in  the  manufactnre  of  elec- 
tric vehicles,  and  so  potent  was  the  magic  of 
the  word  electricity,  already  associated  widi 
some  distinctly  American  triumphs,  so  flatter- 
mg  the  promise  of  producing  awift,  nobelees 
and  cleanly  motor  veiiicles  in  advance  of  the 
rest  ot  the  world,  that  popular  stock  subscrip- 
tians  were  obtained  without  much  difficiritK 
from  Boston  Bay  to  the  Missouri  Rtver,  al' 
though  leading  lechmcal  publications  called 
atroog  attention  to  the  defects  of  existing  lead 
batteries  for  transportation  work  on  rough 
GtreetG,  to  the  need  of  air-inflated  tires  for  pro- 
tecting them  against  shocks  coupled  with  the 
unfitness  of  such  tires  for  sustaining  ttie  battery 
weight,  and  to  the  very  low  ^ciency  of  bat- 
teries, weight  for  weight,  as  compared  with 
other  power  sources. 

Stcond  period,  i896-ipoo.—  Oi  what  was 
done  for  th«  evolution  of  the  gasoline  motor 
vehicle  in  England  in  this  period  little  has  re- 
mained. Close  proximity  to  France  and  Bel- 
gium and  numeroDS  imports  from  those  coun- 
tries gradually  compelled  British  manufacturers 
to  fall  in  lini  with  French  design.  Frequently 
they  worked   under  license  {rem.  French  pat- 
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entees.    Bnt  tb«  otiliUrian  view  of  die  move-  peiuatiotu  from   the   traffic   rulet  were  cauJy 

ment,  always  atrong  in  Great  Britain,  foimd  ex-  obtained  from  the  French  government,  wheit- 

pression  in  considerable  manufacture  of  heavy  ever  the  Automobile  Qub  de  France  pronounced 

arays  and   trucks,   mostly   steam   powered,   and  a  long-distance  road  race  needful  for  the  devel- 

tbe  importation  of  light  steam  vehicles   from  opment  of  the  industry.    Flenty  of  6rnu  entered 

the  United  States.    C(m1  or  coke  was  in  several  the  manufacture  of  automobiles ;  plenty  of  en- 

imtances  the  fuel  for  the  heavy  vehicles,  and  gineering  talent  was  devoted  to  the  improvement 

many  experiments  were  made   looking  to  the  of  general  design  and  the  perfecting  ot  minutix ; 

substitution   of   kerosene    for    gasoline   in   the  public  interest  was  enlisted  at  every  step  and 

light  steam  vehicles.    This  was  espMrially  with  a  patriotic  motives  were  invoked  to   secure  the 

'View  to  their  use  in  tropical  colonies,  where  glory  to  France  of  being  the  undisputed  leader 

gasoline  is  more  or  less  dangerous  to  handle  in    automc^ile    construction    and    manufacture, 

and  often  unavailable.    The  steam  drays  were  Reliability  of  operation  under  the  higliest  speed 

largely    tnade   by    old    established    engineering  was,  however,  the  only  test  of  merit  generally 

firms,  and  several  contests  were  held  by  the  acknowledged,  and  in  the  skirmish  for  racing 

Self-propelled  Traffic  Association,  above  men-  honors  steam  vehicles,  electric  vehicles  and  the 

tioned,  to  determine   their   worth.     Steam   tip  utility  wagons  of  the  gasoline  motor  type  were 

wagons  for  the  hauling  and  dumping  of  offal  almost  forgotten,  while  the  sporting  automobile 

were  built  for  and  operated  by  the  city  of  Liver-  in  all  its  forms,  from  the  motor  bicycle  and  tri- 

pool,  and  similar  oeTelopments  followed  else-  cycle  to   the   overpowered   voilurette   and   the 

where.     The  English  motor  vehicle  periodicals  leviathan  racing  machine^  engrossed  the  atten- 

flonrished  more  than  the  home  industry,  owing  tion.    Serpollet,  almost  smgle-handed,  advanced 

to  the  support  received  from  all  other  countries  the   steam-vehicle    interests    by   developing   the 

where  motor  vehuiles  or  their  component  parta  flasb-boiler    system    (with    kerosene    fire),    by 

were  made.  which  water  is  injected  in  small  quantities  into 

Toward  the  middle  of  this  period    (about  a  thick-walled  generator  kept  red  hot,  where  it 

i8g8)  several  German  bicycle  manufacturers  be-  is  flashed  into  superheated  steam,  the  expansion 

gan  to  build  automobiles  under  French  licenses,  of  which  is  immediately  utilized  in  the  engine, 

and  some  original   work  was  done  here  and  As  early  as  1894  Teantaud  had  built  an  electric 

there,   but  the   results    were  indifferent     The  vehicle.    One  toi*  part  in  the  Paris-Bordeaux 

only  two  prominent  firms,  Daimler's  at  Cann-  race  in  iSg;  (with  frequent  recharges  of  the  bat- 

statt  and  Benz's  at  Mannheim,  did  most  of  their  tery)  and  covered  600  kilometres  of  the  course, 

business  through  branch  houses  in  England  and  Kniger,    Mildi,   Hurtu,   and   others    followed; 

France ;  even  so  their  output  was  small.     At  the  American  electric  carriages  were  imported ;  the 

same  time,  however,  earnest  work  was  done  by  city  of  Paris  had  built  an  electric  street  sweeper 

the  builders   of   stationary   gasoline  engines   to  and  sprinkler,  also  several  vehicles  for  the  fire 

determine  the  construction  details  by  which  such  department  and  an  electric  cab  company  was 

engines  mt^t  be  adapted  to  alcohol  fuel.    These  formed  and  operated,  with  great  loss.    Jcnatzy 

mvestigations  were  encouraged  politically.    The  drove  an  electric  ■torpedo*  car  at  60  miles  per 

idea  in  view  was:    Local  production  of  fuel  for  hour  00  the  race  track  at  Asniirea.    Bnt  at  the 

local  transportation  problems,  such  as  the  haul-  end  of  the  year  i(»o  nearly  all  of  these  prodnc- 

mg  of  produce  from  the  large  rural  estates  by  tions  had  disappeared.    Accustomed  to  low  cab 

traction  engines,  rail  transportation  of  ore  in  fares,  Parisians  would  not  pay  the  hi^  ratea 

nmrng  sections,  etc.    The  know>dge  and  ex-  required  to  keep  public  electric  cabs  in  commis- 

pcnence  gamed    m   this   manner  were   subse-  sion,  and  the  cab  company  soon  suspended  oper- 

quently  applied  to  many  other  purposes.  ations,    as    did    similar    companies    in    Boston, 

Electric  omnibuses,  cabs  and  trucks  were  Oiieago,  and  Kiiladelphia.  Private  electric  car- 
made  m  considerable  number  m  Berlin,  Magde-  riages  continued  to  be  made  in  small  number 
burg  and  other  centres  of  the  overwrougbt  with  continual  changes  in  design,  culminating 
dectne  mdustry,  but  though  their  construe-  subsequently  in  1903  and  1904  in  a  combination 
tion  and  use  were  m  several  respects  more  of  a  gasoline  engine  wift  electric  power  trans- 
conservatiye  than  the  simultaneous  development  mission,  as  referred  to  later. 
m  the  United  States,  the  vCTtures  did  not  prove  Italy  and  Austria  during  this  period  (1896  to 
economically  profiubl^  and  the  electric  trucks  1900)  began  to  enter  the  motor-vehicle  field,  fol- 
and  beer  wagons,  rafter  common  in  German  lowing  closely  after  French  and  German  pat- 
towns  for  a  while,  have  mostly  given  way  to  terns  In  gasoline  motor  vehicles.  Americanlight 
Sim  lar  vehicles  propelled  by  gasoline  or  alcohol  steam  ca«  were  imported,  and  two  Viennise 
.'i'lS^vrh-i^fif""-.  !";"»*'»•'«>««  «i»V'?5»  firms  began  the  manufacture  of  electric  truck, 
steam  veh  cles  were  often  concerned  with  the  ,„<!   merchandise   delivery  wagons,    similar   to 

^is°ir'wl°sfi 'r^^TJtr'" '^■''"^-  *^r riSnrd'r^Sa f^ "^Tr *"^,^? 

After  the  Paris-Bordeaux  race  of  1895  simi-  'fZ^^^^jTV^i  ^Vl^  VI  ffifS' 

Ur  evenu  were  arranged  for  each  of  the  fol-  Jh«Ml^cf    The^«t  «w,^^^,^»„^!^ 

lowing  years  in  France,  the  speed  .of  the  auto-  ^.^eSrU^^mb  LaUoVs'M  ^^'^^li^; 

mobiles  increasing  at  each  renehtion,  nntil  45  motor   and   the    electric-battery    »™temf  were 

""a"  ?Tu  '""".'™'  '"'  ^'^K  T""*^'  J*"*"  *•  "^-'^  ^  »"«  °f  tl"""  firms,  thVLofcPoS 

end  of  the  century  was  reached.    The  discovery  Company  "■=^"= 

'*!?  ^,'"  ™"^'  *='  '•'81'  '^"^  qualities  were  m  the' United  States  the  light  steam  pleasure 

"n   f'rJ''vtf,r*»lT'"'l?"i"A  '"^'S'^,"^  ^'*'''^''.  '^"^'^  '^  highest  popularity  a^rZJ 

«L«^  .  k[^, "w"*!  ™lf  *  be  dftmanded  of  a  extensive  production  ft  the  V«r  1906,  while  die 

^^'^M?  1  ■  ^^     ;S^*^  M?'*  »en«t.onaI  and  manufacture  of  electric  carriages  ^d  cabs  had 

?^^l^%^"V:L"''^tr^''uZ'^^.rU':  V^^^""'^  "^  before  tbat.time.    In  proportion 
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vehicle  made  headway,  tnclintng  more  and  more  yielding  block-foot  wheels  has  been  proved  caps- 
toward  the  French  design,  in  so  far  as  the  larger  ble  of  being  driven  over  obstructions  and  soft 
and  more  powerful  vehicles  were  concerned,  ground  where  traction  engines  of  the  ordinary 
but  the  great  majority  of  the  output  belonged  to  pattern  would  be  stalled.  Aaother  departure 
the  so-called  'runabout*  class,  being  small  ve-  from  the  usual  wheel -traction  system  was  orig- 
bides  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  steam  cars  inated  in  Germany  and  is  known  as  the  Keller 
and  driven  by  a  single-cylinder  motor,  horizon-  Rail  Ring  Tractor.  In  this  machine,  which  was 
tally  mounted  in  the  frame  under  the  middle  tried  and  recommended  by  the  British  war  de- 
portion  of  the  vehicle.  (See  Autouobiles.)  partment,  each  of  the  driving  wheels  revolves 
They  usually  suffered  from  many  detects  in  de-  on  flie  flanged  inner  periphery  of  an  iron  'rail 
sign  and  workmanship,  and  were  much  inferior  ring,*  being  held  yieldingly  in  contact  with  the 
to  the  contemporary  French  cars  of  the  same  rail  by  an  elastic  frame  with  two  small  guide 
class  (the  vcftturette).  Numerically  the  run-  wheels,  which  also  ride  the  rail.  Considerable 
about  continued  to  prevail  during  the  whole  of  lateral  play  between  the  flange  of  the  driving 
the  following  period  with  gradually  improved  wheels  and  the  rail  permit  steering  to  be  ef- 
design  and  workmanship  and  increased  motor  fected  by  twisting  the  rail  rings,  the  wheels  fol- 
power,  lowing    their    direction,    as    in    railroad    travel. 

Third  period,  lOOO  to  igis. —  So  far  the  cvo-  The  tractor  consisted  of  two  portions,  pivoted 

lotion  of  the  motor  vehicle  had  been  formative  together,  so  that  each  portion  with  its  pair  of 

and   experimental   in  all  countries  and   in  all  wheels  and  rail  rings  could  follow  the  ground, 

types.  Now  it  became  industrial  and  to  a  cer-  however  uneven.  Each  portion  had  a  separato 
tam  extent  international.  The  types  and  styles 
of  vehicles  which  had  survived  all  had  pr[>- 
BOunced  merit  of  some  kind,  and  new  types 
belonging  specifically  lo  this  period  were  inter- 
esting as  mdicating  the  directions  in  which 
improvements  were,  and  are,  still  sought,  despite 
the  high  measure  of  reliability  in  operation  al- 
ready attained.  Only  a  few  vital  features  in  the 
progress  of  the  motor-vehicle  movement  in  each 
country  heed  to  be  mentioned. 

England  continued  the  free-trade  mart  for 
all  countries,  influencing  design  more  through 
the  demands  of  her  public  than  by  the  efforts  of 
her  builders.  The  number  of  manufacturers  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  many  of  them  built  subst^- 
tial  vehicles  of  good  workmanship  and  pleasing 
lines,  hut  no  distinct  advancement  in  the  equip- 
ment of  pleasure  cars  is  traceable  to  their  work,  American  type  of  w■(e^^u1K  MeBm  generMor  (bIiowo 
though  it  enjoyed  the  moral  support  of  British  ^SS  I  ™Sdiw"vP™»<^W  ^hS  Slh^'flSh-bSaS 
royalty,  and  the  Automobile  Qub  of  Great  Brit-  v*tcn  and  eiCMAng  the  bitet  in  leterve  power. 

ain  and  Ireland  (now  the  Royal  A  C.  G  B  and  „^,  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^e  eitiier  rear  or  front    Thia 

I.)   held   many  severely  conducted   public  test*  nwchine    was   found    capable   of   traveling   an& 

and  encouraged  investigations  by  a  great  many  hauling  loads  across  ravines  and  sandhiUs  al- 

discussions  of  papers  on  cngineenng  subject*.  „(,„  "g  ^^n  „  ^^  prepared  roads. 

Bnttsh   capitahsts   mvested   largely   m   French  xhese  exceptional  constructions  indicate  in  a 

manufacturing  companies,  and  several  of  these  measure  what  difficulties  had  been  experienced 

wected    branch    factories    m    England.     New^ly  in  the  hauling  of  heavy  loads  over  rough  or  slip- 

aU  British  bicycle  manufacturers  made  motor  „ry  roads  by  motor  power  applied  at  the  wheel 

bicycles  and  created  a  great  diversity  of  design  rims  in  the  usual  manner.     Similar  indication* 

as  well  as  a  considerable  demand  lor  this  inex-  are  found  in  the  trucks,  of  the  kind  more  gener- 

pensive  type  of  vehicle  among  the  young  of  the  gjiy  manufactured,  in  provisions  for  locking  the 

middle  classes.     The  motors  were  usnally  im*  differential  gear  (for  better  wheel  adherence  on 

ported  from  Belgium.    Heavy  steam  and  gaso-  slippery  roads  and  grades),  in  spring-attached 

line  motor  drays  and  traction  engines  remained  driving  gears  on  the  rear  wheels  to  minimiu 

the  only  field  in  which  the  British  motor-vcbicle  the  shock  of  starting  a  heavily  loaded  vehicle, 

industry  took  the  lead,  supplying,  however,  only  and  in  sprags  acting  against  the  ground  in  addi- 

its  own  and  colonial  markets.    One  of  the  most  fion  to  the  friction  brakes,  for  security  against 

remarkable  productions  in  this  line  was  the  Dip-  backsliding  on  hills. 

lock  tractor,  which  has  been  fittingly  character-  In  Germany  the  death  in  1900  of  Gottiteb 
tied  as  •half  elephant,  half  traction  engine.*  Daimler,  justly  called  •the  father  of  the  automo- 
Inslead  of  the  ordinary  driving  wheels  this  ma-  bile,*  was  the  signal  for  almost  revolutionary 
chine  has  rails,  around  which  passes  in  succes-  activity  at  the  Cannstatt  factory.  The  cooling- 
aion  a  number  of  small  wheels  or  rollers,  each  fan,  the  honeycomb  radiator,  the  closed  hex- 
carrying  a  circular  block-foot  pivoted  by  ball-  agonal  motor  hood,  the  combined  flywheel  fan 
and-sodcet  joints,  and  attached  to  steel  spokes  and  clutch,  large  gear-actuated  inlet  valves,  im- 
which  may  slide  radially,  being  drawn  inward  proved  carburetter  and  throttling,  increased  pis- 
by  springs.  The  rail  is  pivoted  to  a  flat  guide  ton  speed,  pressed-steel  frames  and  axles,  were 
fdate  free  to  rise  or  fall,  against  the  resistance  features  introduced  In  quick  succession,  which  in 
of  springs,  in  a  slotted  plate  rigid  with  the  axle  their  total  produced  not  only  a  very  fast  vehicle, 
boil.  Two  guides  lead  the  revolving  rollers  tm-  but  one  which  could  travel  silently  and  comfort- 
der  the  lower  portion  of  the  rail.  At  many  ably  at  low  speed.  Through  this  latter  qnalttr 
trials  tiie  heavy  madiine  eqtiipped  with  these  which  had  been  much  ne^ected  in  France,  aiM 
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a  formerly  unattained  degree  of  reliability  and 
durability  in  operation,  due  largely  to  careful 
calculation  of  dimensions  and  selection  of  mate- 
rials, this  rejuvenated  German  Daimler  car  com- 
pelled imitation  in  all  countries,  by  not  only 
winning  races  against  the  best  French  vehicles, 
but  also  earning  the  confidence  of  that  class  of 
motor-vehicle  users  who  cared  more  for  comfort 
Uian  for  excessive  speed.  At  the  same  timo  the 
magneto-ignition  apparatus  (see  Magneto)  was 
perfected  by  German  electricians,  lelt^ating  the 
dry  and  storage  batteries  to  the  auxiliary  func- 
tion of  assuring  a  spark  for  starting  the  engine 
from  the  seat,  without  'cranking."  German 
motor- vehicle  manufacturers  in  general  had 
meanwhile  continued  in  successful  imitation  of 
French  prototypes,  and  many  experiments  with 
alcohol  fuel  were  carried  on,  with  the  result 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  German  vapor 
«ngine  trucks  and  delivery  wagons  may  be 
Operated  optionally  with  gasoline  or  alcohol. 
The  German  governioent  offered  prizes  for 
alcohol-fired  vehicles  adapted  for  military  trans- 
port. An  internatkinal  race  of  automobiles  from 
Paris  to  Berlin  in  jgoi  contributed  greatly  to 
rouse  Cevmans  in  general  to  a  realization  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  new  industry.  An  Inter- 
national Challenge  Cup  was  won  in  1903  with 
the  Daimler  car  above  mentioned,  and  the  race 
in  its  defense  was  held  in  1904  on  German  terri- 
tory amid  great  enthusiasm;  it  was  lost  to  Ger- 
many, however,  as  a  French  automobile  of 
moderate  power  won  the  race. 

In  France  the  year  190Q  opened  with  a  wide- 
spread depression  in  the  public  demand  for 
motor  vehicles,  which  was  due  to  the  one-sided 
attention  given  by  manufacturers  to  racing  re- 
quirements and  the  corresponding  neglect  of 
Uiose  factors  in  construction  which  would  make 
for  utilihr  in  daily  life.  The  size,  weight,  and 
power  of  vehicles  had  grown  apace,  far  beyond 
the  needs  of  the  average  cititen.  and  prices  were 
inflated.  The  methods  adopted  to  remedy  the 
situation  were  characteristic  of  the  co-operative 
spirit  of  the  French  industry  under  the  leader- 
ihip  of  the  Autoraobiie  Club  dc  France.  The 
majority  of  the  manufacturers  loweret>  their 
prices  and  reduced  the  speed  and  siie  of  their 
cars,  meeting  the  demands  of  the  market  The 
club  passed  a  salutary  rule  limitinR  the  weight 
of  racing  machines  to  1,000  kilogrammes  (about 
2,300  pounds),  thcFcby  compelling  the  selection 
of  the  hghtest  and  strongest  materials  and 
the  paring  down  of  all  dead  weight-  Racing 
was  practically  turned  over  to  a  few  strong 
firms  and  was  put  on  an  international  basis,  so 
as  to  better  serve  its  purpose  of  advertising  the 
French  industry  abroad.  The  first  of  these  in- 
ternational races  was  in  1900  from  Paris  through 
Belgium  to  Amsterdam,  then  in  1901  from  Paris 
to  Berlin,  in  igoa  from  Paris  to  Vienna,  with 
ever-increasing  speed  and  loss  of  life,  until 
finally  the  race  from  Paris  to  Madrid  in  1903 
was  interrupted  by  government  edict  owing  to 
the  cartiage  among  participants  and  onlookers. 
The  speed  on  this  occasion  reached  an  average. 
of  los  kilometres  per  hour  for  the  first  car  which 
reached  Bordeaux. 

Internally  affairs  assumed  a  pronounced  tech- 
nical and  utilitarian  flavor  for  die  benefit  of  the 
home  market  Innumerable  contests  were  held; 
pubKc- service  vehicles  (omnibuses  and  cabs) 
were  tried  out  with  gasoline  and'  with  alcohol 


fuel,  competitions  in  economy  of  fuel  consump- 
tion, in  hill-climbing  capacity,  in  freedom  from 
skidding  on  slippery  ground,  in  brake  efficiency, 
and  other  details  were  of  weekly  occurrence. 
The  minister  of  agriculture  arranged  road  races 
exclusively  to  popularize  alcohol  fuel ;  but  it  was 
nearly  always  a  mixture  of  50  per  cent  alcohol 
with  45  per  cent  benzol  and  5  per  cent  water 
which  was  used.  A  ministerial  technical  com- 
mission measured  and  compared  the  motors  with 
reference  to  the  results  in  racing  and  prono 
brake  tests,  so  as  to  establish  data  for  the  con- 
struction of  engines  for  alcohol.  The  manufac- 
turers hung  the  diplomas  received  for  efliciency 
with  alcohol  on  the  walls  of  their  offices  and 
continued  to  use  and  recommend  gasoline  for 
daily  practice. 

With  all  these  efforts  trade  soon  flourished 
again  after  the  depression  while  real  progress 
in  construction  languishea  somewhat,  and  the 
annual  automobile  exhibition  in  Paris  in  1901 
(December),  saw  a  very  large  share  of  the  pub- 
lic's interest  centered  in  the  exhibit  of  the  Ger- 
man Daimler  car.  At  the  exhibition  one  year 
later,  December  1902,  most  of  the  features  of 
this  vehicle  had  been  incorporated  in  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  French  industry. 

Dttring  all  of  this  SerpoUet's  steam  racing 
cars,  steam  touring  cars  and  steam  omnibuses 
had  occupied  the  centre  of  the  stage  for  steam 
vehicles,  winning  most  of  the  short  distance 
road  races  at'speeds  above  6a  miles  (too  kilo- 
metres) per  hour,  many  of  the^  hill-climbing 
contests  and  gaining  honors  in  the  alco- 
hol trials,  in  which  the  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  beniol  proved  indeed  a  more  convenient 
fuel  than  the  kerosene  usually  employed  in  these 
machines  for  reasons  of  safety.  Swift,  silent, 
and  built  with  much  regard  for  the  comfort  of 
passen^rs,  these  Frencli  steam  cars  were  ex- 
ported in  considerable  numbers  to  England,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy,  and  even  to  the  United  States, 
where  the  White  steam  cars,  with  a  similar  sys- 
tem of  -iream  generation,  had  gained  a  similar 
popiilarity. 

Generally  speaking,  the  year  1903  was.  given 
over  to  refinements  and  elaborations  of  details 
m  all  the  established  types  of  motor  vehicles  lit 
France,  >  Experimental  work  was  confined  to  the 
combination  of  the  gasoline  engine  and  the  elec- 
tric systems.  The  object  was  to  eliminate  the 
storage  battery  as  much  as  possible  while  ob- 
taining the  facile  control  peculiar  to  the  electric 
car.  and  in  one  of  the  vehicles  pt^uced  the 
battery  was  entirely  discarded.  The  best  results 
were  obtained,  however,  by  the  use  of  a  small 
battery,  charged  from  the  surplus  power  of  the 
dynamo  driven  by  the  gasoline  engine,  and 
drawn  upon  wfaeii  the  engine  power,  transmitted 
through  the  dynamo,  is  insnflicieiit.  and  for 
starting   the   engine. 

Subsequent  developments  again  eliminated 
the  storage  battery  completely  in  most  vehicles 
of  this  type,  but  the  tcreU  weight  of  the  equip- 
ment remained  an  objection  to  the  system  for 
vehicles  operated  on  common  roads.  The  sim- 
plicity of  its'  operation  recommended  it,  how- 
ever, to  street  car  and  railway  companieB.  The 
latter  were  beginning  to  look  to  the  internal- 
combustion  motor  as'  a  means  for  running 
single  coaches'  by  their  own  power,  princitull]^ 
on  subutbart  lines  or  branch  lines  with  ligt* 
traffic,  and  experiments  with  mecituical  tmv 
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mission  syslcms  had  clemoust rated  tltat  the  skill 
required  in  their  operation  constituted  a  serious 
objection  to  their  employment  With  the  gaso- 
line electric  system,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
simple  operation  of  the  throttle  would  reduce 
the  efficiency  o!  the  electric  generator  to  zero, 
or,  if  preferred,  the  engine  could  be  left  running 
at  constant  speed,  and  the  car  speed  could  be 
regulated  by  electric  controller.  Either  way, 
only  the  movement  of  a  lever  was  rfquired. 

The  total  number  of  motor  vehicles,  not  in- 
cluding motor  cycles,  registered  in  France  in 
1903  was  19,886,  out  of  which  number  14,340 
seated  more  than  two  persons.  In  1902  the 
number  was  7,260,  of  which  2,572  were  cars  for 
one  or  two  persons  and  5,748  for  more  than  two. 
In  1899  there  were  726  small  vehicles  and  946 
large  ones  in  circulation.  The  number  of  regis- 
tered motor  cycles  in  1903  nearly  reaches  that 
of  the  four-wheeled  vehicles,  being  19,816.  But 
for  comparison  it  may  be  staled  that  the  number 
of  ordinary  bicycles  was  1,310,223.  being  826,809 
more  than  were  registered  in  1898  and  an  in- 
crease of  103,481  over  1902.  Nearly  all  of  these 
cars  and  cycles  were  made  in  France,  and  in 
addition  there  were  exported  motor  vehicles 
aggregating  in  value  about  $10,000,000.  England 
took  about  two  thirds  of  these,  valued  at  56,750,- 
000,  Belgium  $1,055,000,  the  United  States 
$1,140,000,  representing  about  300  vehicles,  and 
Italy  ^85.000, 

In  1905  the  number  of  motor  vehicles  taxed 
in  France  had  reached  28,598,  out  of  which 
4tS59  were  used  for  business  purposes.  The  ex- 
ports had  increased  to  the  value  of  $32/100,000. 

In  the  United  States,  the  period  from  igoo 
to  1904  was  one  of  immense  industrial  expan- 
sion, resulting  in  a  production  of  perhaps  20,000 
vehicles  in  1903  alone.  Accurate  statistics  are 
unobtainable  in  the  atisence  of  uniform  rules 
for  registration.  The  number  of  motor  bi- 
cycles was  perhaps  1,000  in  all.  It  is  esti- 
mated d>at  about  40,000  vehicles  and  1,500 
motor  bicycles  were  in  circulation  in  the 
siumner  of  1904.  In  1699.  1900,  and  igoi 
there  were  made  perhaps  5,000  to  6,000  light 
steam  vehicles ;  in  1902  probably  1,000  to 
1,500,  including  perhaps  3cx)  of  the  American 
flash  boiler  system ;  in  1903  the  number  of 
the  latter  was  about  doubled,  while  very  few 
steam  vehicles  of  the  fire-flue  boiler  type  or 
the  ordinary  water-tube  boiler  type  were  made. 
In   1904  the   Hash  boiler  system  was   still  pro- 

fressing,  but  very  light  steam  vehicles  of  the 
re-flue  type  were  again  made  in  considerable 
number,  perhaps  800  to  i/ooo  in  all,  mostly  in  a 
new  form  of  manufacture.  The  production  of 
steam  vehicles  for  heavy  hauling  was,  during  the 
whole  period,  sporadic  and  experimental.  The 
manufacture  of  automobile  (gasoline  motor) 
trucks  were  also  limited  to  a  very  small  number. 
The  American  development  of  pleasure  auto- 
mobiles during  this  period,  while  numerically 
very  large,  continued  to  be  mainly  aimed  at  low- 
cost  mass  prodtiction  of  small  single-cvlinder 
vehicles  (*rutiabouts*>  seating  two  persons.  A 
technical  departure  of  importance  was  the  em- 
ployment of  air-cooled  motors  (see  Automo- 
bile). Improvements  in  the  design  or  nature  of 
details  and  eauipment  were  almost  invariably 
promoted  by  European  example.  Of  innova- 
tions, one  which  is  usuallv  considered  as  being 
(till  in  the  experimental  stage,  was  the  substitu- 
Vot.  14— J7 


tion  of  friction  elements  if,r  gears  in  the  power 
transmission  system.  Though  wasteful  of  power 
at  either  the  low  or  the  high  speed,  and  subject 
to  frequent  replacements  for  wear,  this  system 
gained  some  favor,  mainly  in  the  Middle  West- 
ern States,  through  its  simplicity  and  by  offer- 
ing a  graduated  scale  of  speed  reductions, 
independently  of  the  motor.  It  has  been  em- 
ployed for  omnibuses  and  light  pleasure  vehicles. 
(It  is  also  extensively  applied  by  a  manufactur- 
ing company  in  Nuremberg,  Genaaay.) 

Ill  the  electric  vehicle  field  two  imnortant 
improvements  mark  this  period,  in  addition  to  a 
number  of  minor  ones.  The  depression  in  the 
demand  for  electric  carriages  and  cabs,  resulting 
from  their  intrinsic  shortcomings  and  the  col- 
lapse of  the  companies  manufacturing  and  oper- 
ating those  intended  for  public  service,  was 
followed  by  many  partly  successful  efforts  at 
reducing  the  vulnerability  of  lead  batteries.  De- 
vices to  prevent  injuriously  rapid  discharge  or 
exhaustion  of  batteries  were  applied  and  auto- 
matic charging  apparatus  were  perfected,  insur- 
ing against  damage  in  that  operation.  By  slow 
degrees  the  dectric  vehicle  by  these  means  be- 
came reinstated  in  public  favor,  though  only  in 
a  somewhat  narrowed  field. 

The  next  improvement,  and  by  far  the  most 
radical  and  far-reaching  of  the  period,  was  the 
perfecting  of  a  battery  by  Thomas  A.  Edison,  in 
which  nickel  and  iron  took  the  place  of  lead 
for  the  positive  and  negative  plates  of  bat- 
teries. At  the  close  of  the  period  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  this  imt>rovement  would 
effectually  remove  the  most  insidious  features  of 
the  storage  battery,  namely,  Its  vulnerability  by 
shock  and  rapid  deterioration  by  i:se  and  abuse. 

Each  cell  of  this  battery,  however,  is  of  lower 
voltage  than  the  lead  battery,  so  that  more  cells 
are  required  for  the  same  work.  A  6o-cell 
iron-nickel  battery  takes  the  place  of  a  44- 
cell  lead  battery.  The  electrolyte  is  alkaline,  and 
in  practice  it  has  been  shown  that  battery 
efficiency  is  considerably  reduced  in  very  cold, 
weather. 

In  1906  the  commercial  use  of  this  battery 
was  still  restricted,  while  a  strong  organization 
had  been  effected  by  the  principal  makers  of 
lead  batteries ;  taking  the  form  of  a  chain  of 
shops,  in  the  principal  cities,  where  the  con- 
dition of  batteries  in  use  in  trucks  and  carriages 
received  expert  attention,  and  local  working- 
men  were  trained  in  the  simplest  and  most 
economical  methods  in  the  charging  and  wash- 
ing operations,  replacement  of  cells,  etc., —  the 
■chores*  of  an  "electric  stable." 

A  few  of  the  mechanical  elements  of  motor 
vehicles  are  essentially  alike  in  automobiles, 
steam  vehicles,  and  electric  vehicles.  Such  are 
(i)  the  brakes,  (2)  the  steering  gear,  and  to  a 
rapidly  increasing  extent,  (3)  the  carriage  work. 

"Effective  brakes*  are  required  lo  be  fitted  to 
motor  vehicles  by  the  laws  of  all  the  principle 
countries.  In  some  cases  two  sets,  or  even 
three,  are  compulsory.  This  constitutes  the 
principal  definite  legal  ret ric tion  in  matters 
of  motor  vehicle  construction,  excepting  a  few 
usually  unenforced  regulations  in  regard  to 
steam  vehicles.  A  harsh  brake  destroys  itseli 
or  the  wheels  or  mechanism  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied, while  one  that  permits  too  much  shp  en- 
dangers traffic  in  general  and  the  occupants  <^ 
the  vehicle.    In  early  motor  vehicltj  tk«  ban4 
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brake,  usually  leather  faced,  failed  to  prevent  Recent  Dei-elopmeHt.—  Tiie  development  of 

a   vehicle   from   rolling   backward   down   a  hill,  the   gasoline   a.utomobile   will    be    found   under 

acting  only  against  forward  motion,  because  one  Automobiles.   Here  the  progress  of  commercial 

end   of   the  band   was   fixed.      The   drum,   rub-  motor  vehicles  will  be  traced  from  igoo  to  1912. 

bing  toward  the  fixed  end,  tended  to  buckle  the  In  this  class  are  delivery  wagons,  trucks,  cabs 

band    and    reduce   the   fnction   surface.      Block  and  omnibuses.    This  class  of  vehicles  came  into 

brakes  gripped  too  harshly  or  not  enough,  be-  existence    only    after    the    gasoline    automobile 

sides  causing  violent  vibration.     In  all  modern  ^^j  ^  pronounced  success,   hence  their  history 

band  brakes  the  band   is  contracted   from  both  dates  from  about  1900.    The  smaller  commercial 

ends     simultaneously,    and    to    oblam    smooth,  chicles,   such   as    are   used    for    light   delivery 

equable  action,  proportionate  to    he  force  ap-  wagons,  are  a  cheap  form  of  automobile,  usually 

phed,  the  leverage  IS  high,  while  leather  facing  „|th  light  wheels,  which  are  often  made  solid. 

^.'^.i'.rTn''.^/hlf„''?mi'I?J'H''/.™  to  obviate  the  cost  of  replacing  tires.  These 
contact.  In  vehicles  mtended  for  mountainous  j^  ^^  ^  ^  ^  ,  '^  ^  (  ^ 
regions  proysions  sonietimes  made  for  cooling  ,^^t  ^,^^^  newspapers  and  merchants: 
£%'xptdrn^rrr«c1nt.^lSTho^^^^  •»'^y  have  .he  ad\antag'eTf  doing  quick  work. 
the  internal  face  of  the  drum  instead  of  con-  ""^  ''^'."S  operable  a  greater  number  of  hours 
tracting  a  band  around  it.  The  outside  of  the  f.  ''^^  ^l.an  is  practicable  with  horse-drawn  de- 
drum  may,  then,  be  ulili/ed  for  a  sprocket  with-  I'very  wagons.  The  sma  Icr  motor-trucks  or 
out  increased  width.  Bdng  braced  equally  in  ^'f'^lt^  vehicles,  meaning  those  under  one  and 
all  directions,  this  brake  is  naturally  "double  *  l"^'*  t,"""  T'^'P'-  ^"^  "'°^">'  °*  *!"«  4-cylinder 
acting,"  that  is,  effective  against  wheel  motion  type,  though  there  are  some  made  with  two 
in  either  sense.  In  electric  vehicles  one  set  of  cylinders.  The  engmes  are  bu.lt  following  the 
brakes  usually  acts  upon  the  motor  or  motors;  Practice  with  standard  automobiles,  employinB 
in  automobiles  and  steam  vehicles  one  brake  mamly  positive  lubrication,  and  usually  tbermo- 
acts  upon  the  differential  gear,  while  the  emerg-  sjrphon  cooling  systems,  with  standard  carbure- 
ency  brakes  act  upon  drums  secured  to  the  '"»>  a°«  ignition.  The  cone-clutch  is  common, 
wheels.  though  the  multiple-disk  is  also  used,  but  the 
On  May  26,  1906,  Congress  passed  a  law,  shaft-drive  has  not  been  acceptable,  nearly  all 
to  take  effect  January  i.  1907,  removing  the  makers  preferring  to  retain  the  original  chain- 
internal  revenue  tax  — $a.o8  per  gallon  — from  drive.  The  service  brakes  are  almost  always 
grain  alcohol  to  be  used  for  industrial  purposes  within  the  wheel-drums,  while  the  emergency 
and  rendered  unfit  for  use  as  a  beverage,  and  brakes  are  outside.  Wooden  frames  for  the 
the  use  of  alcohol  for  internal-combustion  en-  chassis  have  been  almost  wholly  discarded  for 
gines  and  as  fuel  for  steam  engines,  in  place  pressed  steel  frames. 

of  ^soline,  was  thereby  rendered  economically  The  larger  motor-trucks,  meaning  those  over 
possible,  but  at  the  end  of  igo6  no  suitable  one  and  a  half  tons,  also  use  the  chain-drive. 
construction  had  yet  been  devised,  either  here  and  some  of  them  nse  a  double  chain.  What 
or  abroad,  by  which  alcohol,  unless  mixed  with  is  known  as  the  silent  chain  is  common.  Water- 
equal  volumes  of  gasoline  or  benzol,  could  be  cooling  is  almost  universal,  the  centrifugal  pump 
successfully  employed  in  internal -combustion  en-  being  preferred,  while  the  radiator  is  apt  to  be 
(^ines,  except  for  work  permitting  their  opera-  of  the  honeycc«nb  type.  Solid  tires  are  the 
tion  at  practically  constant  speed  and  power  rule,  and  many  wheels  are  mounted  on  dead 
development.  axles,  though  floating  axles  are  not  uncommon. 
In  Europe,  technical  progress  was  limited  to  Double  wheels  for  the  rear  are  used  for  the 
details  during  these  two  years,  but  a  strong  heavier  trucks,  and  the  employment  of  steel 
movement  for  adapting  the  motor  vehicle  to  blocks  on  the  tires  is  on  the  increase.  In  these 
business  work  and  heavy  cartage  was  com-  heavy  vehicles  the  tendency  is  to  place  the 
menced.  The  most  notable  upshot  of  this  ten-  service-brakes  on  the  jackshaft,  while  the 
dcncy  was  the  very  rapid  introduction  of  large  emei«ency  brakes  are  on  the  wheel-drums. 
motor  omnibuses  for  public  service  m  London  Worm-and-gear  steering  gears  are  generallv 
At  first  these  were  all  gasoline  omnibuses  and  preferred.  Three-ton  tAicks  are  now  in  corn- 
seated  rarely  more  than  20  persons,  but  soon  ^^„  ^^  j^„^,„  ^j  ^^  ^y  ^^^  ,^^ 
preference  was  invariably  given  to  those  seating  ^^^-      ^^-^    ^^^^  ^  f^„  ,^^^„  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  b^„ 

'^r^^::v:!:t^^.tAl^i^i:^lA'^^^  -""rib  ''t^V'''^'-  --'^%^^«^^r- 

bcr,  then  electric  'auto  buses."     In  August  1906  siderable    theoretic^    saving    in    transportation, 

the  total  of  motor  buses  at  work  in  the  stre^  ^"'    ^^'''    ^^on"™'   have   the   business    to   keep 


of   London   reached  600,   giving  great   satisfac- 


uv..   .0  the  population  by  comparison  w"th  the  ,     \  lypical   truck   weighmg   live   tons   is   ig'-, 

antiqi-atcd  horse-drawn  omnibuses,  which  they  '"*  "?  lenp".  a"5  ba?  a  40  horse-power  engine, 

largely  replaced.  The  economical  results  showed  °*  S  "n.  bore  and  6  in.  stroke.     The  cylinders 

receipts  of  up  to  $50  per   16-hour  day   from  are  cast  tn  pairs,  the  circulation  of  water  for 

fares    ran-Hng  from  4  cents  up,  on  a  schedule  cooling  is  by  pump,  through  a  tubular  radiator, 

based  mainly  on  mileage.  D"*'  ignition   is  employed,  and  the  fuel  is  fed 

In   Berlin  a  similar  movement  resulted  in  by  gravity.    The  wheel-base  is  144  in.,  the  front 

the  formation  of  many  omnibus  companies,  but  tires  are  36x?  in.,  and  rear  tires  42x6  in.    The 

the  development  was  checked  somewhat  by  the  front    axle    is    rectangular    and    the    rear    axle 

demand  for  omnibuses  in  London,   which  ex-  dead;  the  clutch  is  mutiple-disk.     The  gearset 

ceeded  the  capacity  of   a.'.\   European  manufac-  has  three  speeds,  and  chain-drive  is  employed. 

turers  for  this  style  of  construction.     In  Paris  External  brakes  are  used  for  service  and  inier- 

the  motor    omnibus    was    a^'onted    for   certain  nal  for  emergency.     The  gearset  has  ball-bear- 

routes  by  the  Cotnpagnie  Gcnerale  des  Omnibas.  ings  and  the  front  wheels  roller  bearings.     * 
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MOTT  — MOTTLED  OWL 

wetl-kaowti  make  of  tfaree-ton  truck  alio  uses  is  8d.  per  mile,  and  sidistantiaUy  the  same  iit 

a  40   horse-power   engine,   the   highest    of   the  most    European    cities,   but   in    New    York   the 

three  speeds  being  calculated  to  give   12  miles  legal  taxicab  fare  is  50  cents  per  mile,  and  for 

an    hoar.     Gear    pmnps   ciccutate    the   cooling  a  coach  $1  per  mile. 

water   which   tatsus   ten    gallons.     A    flat-tube  Motnr-onuiibuscs    have    come    into    use    in 

radiator  is  supplied,  rivetted  and  soldered.    The  many  cities.     These  make  use  of  a  motor-tiuck 

ignition  is  dual,  with  low  tension  mattaeto  and  chassis,  on  which  an  omnihus  body  is  mounted, 

a  battery  of  dry  celia.    The  motor  is  lubricated  mainly  over  the  rear  wheels.     These  operate  on 

by  the  splash   system,  in  conjunction   with  cir-  Fifth   avenue.   New   York,   for  a.  ten-cent   fare, 

cutatiug  pump.     The  universal  joint  and  sup-  Having  seats  on  top,  they  are  well-patronized 

plemental   axle  are  used.     The  gears  and  pin-  in  pleasant  weather. 

ions  for  driving  the  rear  axle  are  of  vanadium  Electric  vehicles  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
sted,  enclosed  and  run  in  grease.  A  straight  more  popular  gasoline  motor  vehicles.  The 
rectangnlar  axle  is  used  for  the  rear,  and  a  poor  man's  electric  auto  has  been  often  prom- 
drop  I-beam  for  the  front  Radial  ball-bear-  iscd,  but  is  not  yet  on  the  market.  The  electric 
ings  are  employed  throughout.  The  wheel-base  vehicles  in  use  are  many  of  ihem  imitations  in 
is  lao  inches;  the  frame  is  11  feet  long  and  40  appearance  of  the  automobile  pleasure  vehicles, 
inches  wide.  A  dust-pan  encloses  all  the  ma-  There  are  a  number  of  electric  cabs  and  run- 
chinery  underneath.  There  are  more  than  abouts  in  the  United  StatcE.  mostly  0[>erated 
300  different  makes  and  styles  of  commercial  in  cities,  where  the  batteries  can  be  easily  re- 
motor  vehicles  on  the  American  market,  rang-  charged.  M.  C  Kearup, 
ing  from  atoo-pound  delivery  wagon  sold  at  Formtrly  Editor  of  'The  Automobile.* 
$1^  to  a  ten-ton  coal  truck  worth  about  $8,000.  „^  j  American  philanthropist:  b. 
A  few  large  trucks  have  been  built  m  America  ^orth  Hempstead.  L.  I„  30  June  178B;  d.  Brook- 
for  tractors,  but  there  are  00  s.gns  of  their  jj^.  n.  Y.,  a6  Jan.  186a  He  was  a  teacher  in 
being  generally  employed.  In  Germany  their  ,  Friends'  boarding  school  in  Dutchess  County, 
use  as  tractors  has  been  more  fully  developed,  pj_  y_  jt  ig,  where  he  married  Lucretia  Coffin, 
and  It  IS  not  uncommon  to  s«c  an  auio-tnick  and  ^^  jo  jgio  „ent  to  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  where 
Its  trailing  goods-car  moving  along  the  high-  (.e  engaged  in  mercantile  business.  He  was  a. 
way.  There  18  a  marked  tendency  among  gtaunch  friend  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison 
American  builders  of  commeraal  vehicles  to  ^„y_)_  ^sisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Phila- 
buDd  motor-trucks  adapted  to  a  special  bosi-  delphja  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  1833  and  at- 
ness.  as  coal-trucks,  wtth  large  bodies,  .arranged  ,ended  as  a  delegate  the  World's  Anti-Slavery 
to  boist  and  dump ;  brewery  wagons,  with  con-  convention  in  London  in  184a  He  was  a  deter- 
veniences  for  handling  kegs;  eotpress  vant,  with  mined  supporter  of  the  cause  of  woman's  rights 
very  large  overhung  bodies;  capacious  enclosed  and  in  1848  presided  over  the  first  woman's 
vans  for  handling  furniture ;  trucks  with  stout  rights  convention  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 
platforms,  some  of  them  with  removable  stakes, 

and  the  like.     Tlu  AutomobUe  calculates  that  Mott.  Lucrertia  Coffin,  American  reformer: 

there   were  25,451   motor-trucka  in   the   Uitiled  b.  Nantucket,  3  Jan.   1793;  d.  near  Philadelphia 

States  m  January,   low,  of   which  over  s.Ooo  n  Nov.  1880.     With  her  parents,  Thomas  and 

were  in  New  Yot*  State.     The  prodnctton  of  Anna  Coffin,  she  removed  to  Boston  in   1804, 

tracks  and  deHvery  wagons  i>  tho  United  State*  and    four  years  later  became  a  teacher   in  a 

in  ign  ia  figured,  by -the  same  authority  as  ^608  Quaker  boarding  school.     She  joined  the  Hkk- 

vehides.  and  the  total  value  of  trucki  and  de-  gite  branch  of  the  Qnakera  upon  the  sdusm  of 

livory  wagons  in  use  as  *s6,«»,«m.  ■  1827.     In  1833  she  joined   in  the   formation  of 

The  rgio  United  States  census  gives  the  fol-i  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  as  whose 
lowing  figures  of  the  industry  in  the  United  delegate  she  went  to  the  London  World  Con- 
Slates  in  1909:  Bosiness  vehicles  (merdian*.  vention  in  1840,  from  which  all  women  were 
<lise),  32S5.  value  $5,230,000;  delivery  wagons,  excluded.  The  result  was  the  woman's  rights 
i^fc.  vahifl  $1,918,856;  trucks,  1,316,  valuo  $3,-  movement,  in  which  Mrs.  Mott  became  a  leader, 
i65iS!2;  all  other,  27,  value  $145,653-  Total  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  convention  held 
number,  6,510;  total  ralne.  $10,460,023.                 '  „  Seneca  Kails   in   1848.     Consult:     HalloweH. 

Motor-propelled  delivery  wagons  and  trndcs  and    'Letters    of    Lucretia    and    James    Mott* 

have   now   been   perfected   to   a   degree   which  (1884). 
gives    the    manufacturers    confidence    in    their 

future,   and    American   builders   Me    enlarging-  Mottled  Owl.  a  small  horned  owl  (Mega- 

thdr  facilities  for  production  of  all  classes  of  seops  luio),  which,  in  one  or  another  geograph- 

commercial    vehicles,    believing   that    theit    use  jeal  variety,  occurs  numerously  all  over  the  con- 

mnst  soon  be  as  extensive  as  that  of  the  auto-  tinent,  except  in  the  colder  parts  of  Canada, 

mobile  pleasure  vehicles.    Fire-departments  are  Very  similar  specias  are  known  in  Central  Amer- 

favoriim  the  auto-engines,  and  the  entire  fire  ica  and  in  Japan,    It  is  only  nine  or  ten  inches 

department  of  New  York  city  is  bemg  motor  long,  with  large  facial  disks,  two  small  erectile 

equipped.      There    has    been    some    application  horns  and  a  short  rounded  tail.    Its  plumage  is  a 

of   motor-trucks   for   hauling   farm   machinery,  mottling    of   gray    and    rust-red.      These    little 

but  this  industry  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  owls  are  nocturnal  and  are  almost  blinded  by 

The  taxicab  is  simply  a  cheap  form  of  anto-  daylight  glare.     They  come  out  in  the  dusk  of 

mobile,    with    taximeter   attached.      These   lirst  evening,   and   from  sunset   to   darkness,   or   all 

came  into  use  in  London  and  Paris  in   1904,  night  when  the  moon  is  shining,  is  heard  their 

and  were  soon  popular;  a  few  years  later  they  low,  musical,  trilling  cry — one  of  the  pleasant- 

were  adopted  in  New  York,  and  now  they  have  est  of  bird  voices;  yet  in  some  evil  way  the 

largely    replaced    the    horse-drawn     hack    and  name  screech-otvl  was  long  ago  fastened  Upon 

coach  in  all  large  cities.     The  fare  in  London  this  bird.    Its  eggs  are  5  to  7,  pure  white.    The 
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food  of  the  mottled  owl  is  chiefly  small  rodents  her  other  writings  include  *Soine  W«men'> 
and  insects,  and  occasionally,  in  spring,  small  Hearts'  (1874) ;  'Miss  Eyre  front  Boston* 
birds;  they  destroy  a  vast  number  of  insects  and  (i88g) ;  'In  the  Gardrai  of  Drearos' ;  'Lyrics 
■nice  hurtful  to  the  farmer  and  gardener.  Books  and  Stwinets'  (1890)  ;  'Lazy  Tours  in  Spain  and 
upon  American  birds  abound  in  faces  as  to  their  Elsewhere'  (i8q6)  ;  'At  the  Wind's  Will,'  verse 
habits.  {1899) ;  etc  Her  lyrics  are  extremely  musical 
Honchez,  Am£d£e,  a-ma-da  moo-siia,  and  as  a  sonneteer  she  ranks  among  the  first 
French  astronomer:  b.  Madrid,  Spain,  24  Aug.  Houlton,  Richard  Green,  Anglo-American 
1S21 ;  d.  Wissous,  France,  25  June  1892.  He  was  educator :  b.  Preston,  England,  5  May  1849.  H« 
educated  in  the  French  Nava!  Academy  and  re-  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  London  in 
mained  in  the  navy  until  1878  when  he  was  1869  and  at  Cambridge  University  in  1874,  since 
appointed  chief  of  the  National  Observatory.  He  when  he  has  lectured  in  various  American  and 
had  previously  shown  himself  a  brilliant  scien-  English  universities,  and  has  been  professor  of 
tist  and  particularly  distinguished  himself  in  English  literature  in  the  University  of  Chicago 
coast  surveys  of  Algeria  and  Brazil  as  well  as  in  from  1892.  He  is  the  author  of:  'Shakespeare 
the  observation  of  the  transit  of  Venus  in  1874.  as  a  Dramatic  Artist'  (1885);  'The  Ancient 
He  bent  all  his  energies  to  the  improvement  of  Qassieal  Drama'  (1890);  'An  Account  of  an 
the  observatory,  introduced  several  innovations  Experiment  in  the  Study  of  Fiction'  (1895); 
of  value,  and  was  the  originator  of  the  interna-  'Literary  Study  of  the  Bible'  (i8g6)  ;  'The 
tional  photographic  chart  of  the  heavens.  He  Moral  System  of  Shakespeare'  (1903);  etc 
wrote:  'Cotes  du  Brezil  (1869-76);  'La  Pho-  Houltrie,  mol'tri,  William,  American  sol- 
tographie  astroromique  et  la  Carte  du  Ciel'  dier;  b.  South  Carolina,  1731;  d,  Charleston,  S. 
(1877)  i  etc.  C.,  27  Sept.  1805.  He  early  allied  himself  with 
Mouflon,  moof'Ion,  or  Mustmon,  a  wild  the  military  forces  of  the  colonies  and  in  the 
sheep  (Omj  mvsimon)  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  war  with  the  Cherokees  in  1761  the  confidence  of 
where  it  wanders  about  the  summits  of  the  his  fellow  citizens  in  his  ability  wai  shown  by 
m«untain  ranges  in  small  flocks,  and  offers  ex-  his  selection  as  captain  of  the  regiment  raised 
cellent  sport.  It  is  a  question  whether  this  *"  defend  the  frontier  against  the  Indians.  At 
species  ever  existed  on  the  mainland,  one  opinion  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution  in  1775 
being  that  it  arose  in  the  isolation  of  the  islands;  he  was  appointed  colonidof  the  3d  colonial  regi- 
but  most  naturalists  believe  that  it  formerly  ment  and  he  also  served  as  member  of  the  South 
existed  in  Spain.  The  rams  are  about  2J^  feet  Carolina  provincial  congress  in  that  year.  He 
tall  at  the  withers,  and  have  very  large  coiled  '=8  engaged  in  the  seizure  of  the  public  araenala 
horns,  but  the  females'  are  hornless.  The  long  and  the  construction  of  fortifications  around 
mane-like  hair  that  covers  the  neck  and  chest  CharieBton,  and  in  March  1776  was  ordered  to 
of  the  rams  is  gray,  but  the  remainder  of  the  itonstruct  a  fort  on  SulUvan's  Island.  This  he 
coat  is  mainly  rust-red  above  and  white  on  the  made  of  the  only  material  at  hand,  palmetto  logs, 
ventral  surfaces.  A  similar  "mouflon*  inhabits  and  when  General  Lee  made  an  inspection  he 
Cyprus;  and  the  Barbary  aoudad  (q.v.)  is  often  expressed  his  disapproval  of  the  work,  consid- 
called  "ruffed  mouflon."  enng  it  totally  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  defense 
Moukden'.  Sec  Mukden  '^  advised  its  abandonment.  Moultrie,  how- 
u....ij-..„  c  \r^  ..  ***>■•  condnued  the  work  and  when  an  attack 
Mouldmg.  See  Mou-ing.  ,^  ^^de  by  the  British  fleet  under  Sir  P«er 
Moulds.  Sec  Fungi.  Parker  the  rude  fort  successfully  withstood  all 
Moule,  mool,  Handler  Carr  Glynn,  Eng-  assaults  and  was  subseqBently  named  for  its 
lish  Anglican  bishop :  b.  Dorchester,  Dorsetshire,  brave  commander.  He  was  promoted  to  the 
1841.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge  Univer-  nink  of  brigadier-general  in  recognition  of  his 
,  sity,  took  orders  in  the  Anglican  Church,  and.  aerviccs  and  given  command  of  the  forces  in 
was  an  assistant  master  at  Marlborough  College  Soufli  Carolina  and  Georgia.  So  complete  had 
i86!!-7.  From  1873  to  1896  he  was  dean  of  been  the  defeat  of  Parker,  however,  that  Charles- 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  he  was  first  ton  was  not  again  attacked  until  1779  when  the 
principal  of  Ridley  Hah.  Cambridge,  1S81-09.  British  availed  themselves  of  the  absence  of  a 
He  was  nine  limes  select  preacher  at  Cambrictge  large  share  of  the  Continental  force  and  attacked 
and  once  at  Oxford,  was  Norrisian  professor  the  town.  The  return  of  General  Lincoln  saved 
of  divinity  at  Cambridge  1899-igoT  and  in  the  the  city,  but  in  the  spring  of  1780  a  third  attack 
last  named  year  was  consecrated  bishop  of  l0[  land  and  sea  compelled  capitulation.  Moul- 
Durham,  succeeding  Bishop  B.  F.  Westcott  trie  was  held  a  prisoner  for  two  years  and 
(q.v.).  He  has  published  many  devotional  and  though  offered  rank  and  money  to  enter  the 
expository  works,  among;  which  are:  'Thoughts  British  army  remained  loyal  to  the  cause  of  th( 
on  Christian  Sanctity' ;  'Ephesian  Studies'  colonies.  Release  came  in  1782  and  though 
(1900);  'The  Secret  of  the  Presence'  (igoo);  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general  it  was 
'Thoughts  for  the  Sundays  of  the  Year'  (igoi).  too  late  for  him  again  to  engage  m  active  serv' 

Houlton,  mftl'ton,  Ellen  Louise  Chandler,  jf^;  ;^^^^^\f/^'J''^J„T'^r.°Lf^''A*'-  'X 

AtMrican  t^el;   b.    Pomfret.    Conn.,    10  April  'na  m  1785  and  in  1794,  and  pubhshed  in  i8oi 

T8.IS.    d.    10   Aug.    1008.     Ehe    was    married   to  'Memoirs  of  the  Revolution.' 

William    U.    Moulton,    a    Boston    publisher.    In  Moultne,  Fort,     bee  Four  Mouluhe. 

1855.     She    had    a    wide    literary    acquaintance  Moimd    Birds,    a    group    of    Australasian 

boih  in  this  country  and  in  Enffland,  where  she  gallinaceous    birds    remarkable     for    the    large 

has   spent  a  part  of  every  yejir  for  many  sea-  mounds  which  they  build  as  incubators  for  the 

sons.     Her   weekly   receptions    both   in    Boston  eggs.    See  Megapodes. 

and  London  were  the  Resort  of  many  litcrarj-  Hound  Builders,  The,  a  general  term  pop- 

and  artistic  persona.     She  published  such  books  ularly  applied  by  antiquarians  and   ethnologists 

chddren  as.  'Bedtime  Stones'  1873-5-80.  while  to  the  aboriginal  race  of  pecT>le  residing  oa  die 
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American  continent,  and  by  whom  the  varioua  getber  without  significance  that,'  m  the  two  mort 

earthwoiitf    calietl   Indian   mounds,    forts,    etc.,  soiirh?rl]r  divisions  of  the  continent,  thosenyste* 

were  conatnicted.    Scientists  have  never  agreed  riow.    records  of  the  past  are  generally  superior 

^  to  the  corfnection  of  the  mound  builders,  so-  in  development  in  proportion  as  they  are  anterior 

called,  with  the  American  Indian  known  first  to  in  age ;  those  of  Central  America,  as  a  whde, 

civilization    in    the    i6th    and    17th    centuries,  surpassing  those  of  South  America;  and,  aeain, 

Many  ethnologists  claim  the  mound  bnildera  and  within  Central  America  itself,  the  cariier  speci- 

the  Indians  were  one  and  the  same  people,  while  mens  of  Oaxaca,  Guatemala,  and  Yucatan,  eclips- 

others  hold  that  the  aborigines  were  an  entirely  ing  the  later  ones  of  Mexico  proper.    While  at- 

different  race.  tempting,  in  the  light  of  these  remains,  to  appte- 

I«    North    America. — The    architectural    re-  ciate   aboriginal   civiliiation,  one   cannot   fail   to 

mains  of  the  mound  builders  are  10  be  found  in  be  strnck  rather  with  their  magnitude  than  with 

each    of   the   grand   divisions   of  the  continent,  their  beauty,  rather   with  the  evidence  of   dcs- 

That  portion  of  the  United  States  which  lies  potism  in  the  ruler  than  with  traces  of  skill  in 

between  the  Appalachians  and  the  Rocky  Moun-  the  subject. 

tains  preseiits  m  three  groups  at  onoe  the  oldest  Prehistoric  Copfcr  Mines.— Kmong  recent 
and  the  rudest  monuments  of  by-gone  times;  the  discoveries  was  that  of  a  prehistoric  copper  mine 
first  group  extendmg  from  the  sources  of  the  on  the  Isle  Royale  in  the  northern  part  of  Lake 
Allegheny  to  (he  waters  of  the  Missoiin;  the  sec-  Stiperior.  These  mines  were  worked  many  years 
ond  occupying  the  Misrissippi  Valley,  vaguely  so  before  Columbus  was  born,  by  the  prehistoric 
defined;-  and  the  third  stretdiing  from  South  races  who  procured  from  them  meuf  for  their 
Carolina  to  Texas.  These  several  groups,  ap-  implements  and  ornaments.  The  copper  occurs 
parently  with  very  little  difference  among  then*-'  there  in  masses  of  the  pure  or  •native"  metal, 
selves,  consist  of  numberless  mounds,  and  eit-  embedded  in  the  volcanic  rocks,  and  the  prlmi- 
cimivallations  of  earth  and  stone  — t,Soo  of  the  tive  miners  were  accustomed  to  dig  it  out  with 
latter,  and  10,000  of  the  former,  bring  said  to  no  better  tools  than  stone  sledges.  Although 
exist  m  Oh(o  alone.  The  _  erections  thetnselves  the  island  is  not  adapted  for  human  habitation, 
ranes  from  S  to  30  feet  in  height ;  while  the  tribes  from  all  the  surrounding  country  gathered 
areas  enclosed  — generally  oi  some  symmetrical  there  in  ancient  times  for  (he  purpose  of  obtain- 
•  figure,  such  as  circle  or  ellipse,  rectangular  par-  jng  the  precious  mateiHaL  In  order  to  find  it  a 
allelogram  or  regular  polygon  —  vary  from  ao  to  great  deal  of  "prospecting"  had  to  be  done,  and 
/p  acres,  though  among  a  few  of  greater  extent,'  fhus  the  surface  of  the  Tiitls  to-day  are  everj-- 
one  in  Arkansas  is  stated  to  embrace  a  square  where  found  covered  with  old  pits  and  trenches, 
imlc.  The  circumvallationg,  moreover,  seem  partly  filled  up  and  overgrown  with  pine  for- 
generally  to  ccmtam  the  moUnds ;  end  sometimes  ests.  In  these  ancient  holes  are  discovered  nu- 
a  smaller  circumvallation-  ts  surrounded  by  a  merous  stone  implements  which  bear  the  marks 
larger  one.  Whether  these  colossal  structures  of  use  as  mining  tools.  So  thickly  are  such 
were  intended  for  worship  or  for  defense,  it  is.  rude  tools  scattered  about  that  not  less  than 
impossible  to  decide;  more  probaWy.  however,  50,000  of  theffl  are  to  be  seen  on  the  surface  of 
they  were  of  a  military_character,  provided,  as  the  ground,  affording  an  illustration  of  the  ex- 
they  generally  were,  with  cisterns  tor  water,  tensive  character  of  the  work  that  was  carried 
But,  whatever  their  origin  they  dertve  interest  □„.  The  copper  was  sometimes  found  in  masses 
from  the  anhlogous  lact  that,  within  the  same  so  big  that  they  could  not  be  removed,  and  many 
territorial  limits,  have  been  dug  op  vases  of  sncii  gigantic  nuggets  of  pure  metal  have  since 
earthenware  or  copper  In  elegant  forms,  pipe^  furtiished  bonanias  to  the  whites,  who  tor  years 
bowls  decorated  with  human  heads  of  the  type  made  a  business  of  exploring  the  old  workings 
of  the  existing  abongirws,  or  with  those  of  birds,  jn  search  of  them.  One  nugget  weighed  12.000 
etc.,  domestic  utensils,  perWnal  omamente,  pounds,  and  becattse  it  was  not  practicable  to 
hatchets  of  atone,  and,  lastly,  weapons  of  copper  ait  it  up  or  blast  it  into  pieces  it  had  to  be  Con- 
or mica,  or  shell  or  obsidian.  veyed  bodily  to  the  lake  shore  and  carried  away 

In  South  America. — The  architectural  re-  in  a  veBsel,  requiring  much  ingenuity  and  the 
mains  of  Central  and  South  America  are  at  once  best  modem  appliances  for  the  successful  aecom- 
of  more  modem  origin  and  more  elaborate  char-  plishmetit  of  the  task.  When  the  natives  came 
acter,  and  may  be  roughly  compared  with  the  across  such  a  mass  of  copper  the  best  they  could 
Cyclopean  ruins  in  Italy  and  Greece.  Uniformly  do  was  to  break  off  a  few  projecting  pieces  of  if. 
in  the  pyramidal  style  — a  style  likely  enough  to  The  business  of  pros^iecting  for  such  abandoned 
be  aidigenoua  in  a  region  of  eartbqliakes  —  tlwy  nuggets  was  finally  given  up  hy  the  whites,  bc- 
are  cnmposed  of  blocks  generally  •  huge,  and  cause  they  ceased  to  find  enough  of  them  to  pay, 
sometimes  enomioiis;  those  in  the  watts  of  Tia-  although  more  than  1.000  pits  remain  untouched 
haanaCG  in  BoKvia  being  equivalent  lo  cubes  of  by  them.  After  the  miners  of  antiqui^  had  got 
about  if  feet  each  way.  Between  those  of  the  copper  they  hammered  it  into  tools  and  orna- 
South  America  and  Central  America,  however,  menfs,  which  were  carried  to  all  parts  of  North 
there  are  diversities  as  well  as  reiemblances.  America  and  distributed  by  trade.  Such  articles, 
Those  of  South  America,  situated,  as  they  are,  for  which  the  material  was  originally  obtained 
within  the  native  limits  of  Pent,  and  referred,  as  from  Isle  Royale,  are  found  to-day  in  mounds 
they  must  be,  to  its  closing  era  under  the  Incas,  and  graves  throughout  this  country  and  not 
cannot  reach  back  beyond  the  Spanish  conquest  infrequently  as  far  away  as  Central  America, 
more  than  300  or  400  years.  Those  of  Central  I-Unt  Quarries.— In  Arkansas  is  a  prehistoric 
America,  again,  are  reckoned  to  be  considerably  quarry  where  flint  for  making  into  tools  and 
more  ancient,  reaching  five  or  six  centuries  weapons  was  procured  on  so  extensive  a  scale 
fnrlher  back,  and  being  partly  the  work  of  the  that  in  places  the  hills  and  mountains  have  been 
Aztecs,  whom  the  Spaniards  conquered,  and  actually  remodeled  by  the  pittings  and  trench- 
partly  of  the  Toltecs,  whom  the  Aztecs  had  ings.  From  one  hillside  it  is  estimated  tliat  up- 
themselves  supplanted.     Nor  is  the   fact   alto-  ward  of  150,000  cubic  yards  of  flint  have  been 
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removed  and  worked.    Another  locality  exidored  had  been  ornameated  with  copper  rfa^s,  platd 

in  Indian  Territory  yielded  for  the  puri>oses  of  of  mica,  and  bone  beads.    Over  2fl0o  disks  cut 

the  aborigines  a  chalky  kind  of  flint,  which  was  from  shells  were  found  here.    The  copper  Hog*, 

proctired    in    enormous   quantities    for    making  or  bracelets,  found,  weighed  about   17  ounces. 

large  implements,  such  as  hoes  and  other  agri-  North  Carolina  Moundt. — In  188a  about  four 

cultural  tools,  and  also  knives  that  were  veiy  miles    from    Wotf    Creek,    North    Carolina,   a 

loi%,  slender  and  thin.    It  was  useful  to  select  mound  eight  feet  high  was  found  and  opened. 

pieces  of  best  quality  for  the  manufacture  of  After  digging  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  on  the 

knives,  just  as  nowadays  the  finest  steel  is  em-  edge,  the  mvestigators  went  through  to  the  cen- 

^oyed    for    cutlery.    A   third   great   quarry   in  tre,  and  found  a  skeleton.    After  getting  out  54 

Ohio,  near  Newark,  worked  on  a  very  extensive  bones,  including  the  skull  and  chest,  they  traced 

scale,  supplii-'d  a  beautiful  flint  of  fine  grain  for  him  out  to  get  his  length.    He  was,  as  nearly  as 

arrow-points  and  spear-heads.    It  furnished  with  could    be     determined,    seven    feet    in     length, 

these  articles  an  extent  of  territory  equal  to  a  From  the  appearance  of  his  jaw-bone,  he  must 

half  dozen  States,  and  they  are  found  to  this  have  been  a  very  large  man.    Nothing  else  was 

day  as  far  south  as  Tennessee  and  as  far  east  found  except  a  small  rock  that  had  been  broken, 

as  New  York.  about  three  inches  long,  perfectly  smooth,  and 

The  Grave  Creek  Mound. — One  of  the  most  with  a  small  hole  through  it,  which  it  is  sup- 

inleresting  mounds  of  North  America  is  that  posed  was  used  for  a  pipe-stem.    Around  the 

known  as  the  Grave  Creek  Mound,  located  12  skeleton  was  a  row  of  burnt  rock;  under  this 

miles  below  Wheeling,  W.  Va,,  on  the  left  bank  ashes  and  fire-coals, 

of    the    Ohio    River,    near    Moundsville.    The  Mounds  in  OAio.— While  mounds  are  cora- 

mound  is  situated  on  an  elevated  table-land,  and  mon  throughout  the  Mississippi  Valley,  Ohio  is 

is  an  arti6cial  truncated  mound,  some  70  feet  moat  proIi&:  in  these  remains.    It  has  been  esti- 

high  and  goo  feet  in  circumference  at  its  base,  mated  that  over  lojooa  mounds  have  been  found 

The  mound  was  built  by  a  race  superior  and  and  over  500  examined  in  the  distria  between 

previous  to  Indians,  and  is  the  most  notable  take   Erie  and  the   Ohio  River.    On   Kelley's 

mound  in  the  Ohio  Valley.    Its  cubic  contents  Island  in  Lake  Erie,  not  far  from  Toledo,  are 

are  equal  to   the  third   pyramid   of   Mycerinus,  many  evidences  oi  a  prdiiatoric  people  and  nu- 

but  was  heaped  up  by  a  people  destitute  of  the  merous  mounds  are  to  be   found   then*.    The 

knowledge  of  iron,  and  who  had  no  domestic  serpent  mound  near   Peebie's   Station,   Adams 

animals  or  machinery  to  aid  them.    They  were  County,  Ohio,  is  one  of  the  moat  unique  and  in- 

evidently   people   like   the   Egyptians,    ruled   by  teresting  relics  of  the  mound  builders.     It  is  an 

some  one  monarch,  who  was  able  to  combine  earthen  structure  in  the  form  of  an  immense 

vast  numbers  in  the  erection  of  one  structure,  serpent,  some  1,300  feet  in  length.    Near  Canal 

and,  at  the  same  time,  able  to  provide  them  with  Winchester,  Ohio,  in  a  large  mound  was  found 

food  in  abundance.     The  mound  builders  cuiti'  a  cpllection  which  consisted  of  54  copper  pieces 

vated  the  soil  like  Egyptians,  and  had  maize  for  representing     button-shaped     ornaments,     cells, 

their  food,  as  the  date  and  leek  and  onion  sup-  large  plates  and  t»acelets.    All  had  been  ham- 

{lied  the  wants  of  the  laborers  on  the  Nile.  No  mered  together  evidently  to  destroy  their  iden- 
ndian  was  ever  known  to  toil  in  this  manner,  tity.  Some  of  die  plates  if  straightened  out 
No  government  existed  among  the  Indians  that  would  measure  dght  and  one-half  inches  long 
could  bring  them  to  such  servitude.  The  and  four  inches  wide.  With  the  copper  pieces 
authority  of  a  chief  or  sachem  is  too  slender  a  were  found  five  broken  pieces  of  slate  ornaments 
thread  for  such  a  people.  It  must  be  remem-  and  34  pieces  of  ealenite,  and  over  all  were 
bered  tliat  in  Egypt  to  build  one  of  the  pyramids  placed  quantities  01  mica  in, sheets,  and  all  were 
required  the  laibor  of  360A00  men  for  20  years,  found  one  foot  below  the  surface  and  placed 
This  mound  was  visited  by  white  men  at  a  very  within  the  space  of  18  inches  by  24  inches.  The 
early  date,  for,  in  1818,  one  of  the  large  trees  Butter  mound,  so  called  from  W.  C  Butcher, 
growing  on  the  mound  borp  the  date  of  17:^  is  located  near  Homer,  Ohio,  on  the  Ucking 
and  several  names  cut  in  the  bark  were  yet  dis-  River.  It  is  50a  yards  from  the  river,  upon  a 
tmguishable.  A.  Tomlinson,  the  owner  of  the  level  plateau,  15  feet  above  the  river  bed.  On 
mound,  was  induced  —  by  his  neighbors  and  the  north  side  of  the  mound  is  a  large  walnut 
friends  in  Wheeling — to  open  the  mound,  which  stump,  three  feet  nine  inches  in  diameter.  Large 
he  did  in  183S,  From  the  north  side  he  exca-  maple  trees  are  growing  i^fon  the  mound,  the 
vated  toward  the  centre  an  adit  10  feet  high  largest  being  18  inches  in  diameter.  The 
and  7  feet  wide  along  the  natural  surface.  At  top  of  the  mound  is  perfectly  flat,  forming  a 
the  distance  of  iii  feet  he  came  to  a  vault  that  platform  having  an  area  of  more  than  ijSoo 
had  been  excavated  in  the  earth  before  the  square  feel.  The  mound  is  13  feet  high  and 
mound  was  commenced ;  8  feet  by  12  feet  square  135  feet  in  diameter  north  and  south,  and  126 
and  7  feet  in  depth.  Along  each  side,  and  across  feet  in  diameter  east  and  west  In  this  mound 
the  ends,  ui)right  timbers  had  been  placed,  which  was  found  a  skeleton,  that  of  an  adult,  buried  oat 
supported  timbers  thrown  across  the  vault  as  a  foot  below  the  surface  and  covered  with  96  small 
ceiling.  These  timbers  were  covered  with  loose  granite  boulders  averaging  Ave  inches  in  diam- 
unhewn  stone,  common  in  the  neighborhood,  eter.  The  skeleton  was  badly  decayed  and  only 
The  timbers  had  rotted,  and  the  stone  tumbled  a  few  pieces  of  ribs  and  vertebrae  could  be 
into  the  vault.  In  this  vault  were  two  human  saved.  The  evidence  obtained  from  the  ex- 
skeletons,  one  of  which  had  no  ornaments.  The  ploration  of  this  mound  is  sufficient  to  justify 
other  was  surrounded  by  650  ivory  beads  and  an  the  conclusion  that  the  mound  was  built  for 
ivory  ornament  about  six  inches  long.  A  shaft  burial  purposes,  and  in  some  religious  ceremony 
was  also  sunk  from  the  top  of  the  mound  to  the  body  or  bodies  were  cremated  in  the  large 
meet  the  other.  At  34  feet  above  the  first  or  fire-pit  m  the  centre  of  the  mound.  In  a  swamp 
bottom  vault,  was  found  another,  similar  to  the  near  Copiey,  Summit  County,  Ohio,  is  a  large 
first.    In  this  v.mit  was  found  a  skeleton  which  mound  200  feet  wide,  surrounded  by  a  ditch  13 
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feet  across.    This  has  been  named  Fort  Island.  Dordogne,  37  Feb.  1841.    He  began  bis  studies  at 

Similar  ancient  eanh  forts,  with  exterior  ditches,  the  Conservatoire,  Paris,  in  1863  and  appeared 
are  often  seen  in  Ohio,  occupying  the  crown  of  first  on  the  boards  of  the  Odeon;  but  bic  tbeal- 
a  hilL  By  flooding  the  swamp  this  would  be*  rical  career  was  interrupted  by  the  Franco- 
come  an  island,  equally  inaccessible,  as  a  precipe  Prussian  war  through  which  he  served.  In 
ilous  hill.  The  race  of  ancient  earth  builders  1874  be  joined  the  company  of  the  Theatre  Fran* 
thoroi^hly  appreciated  the  military  advantages  ^ise,  where  he  gained  his  reputation  as  a  tra- 
o{  position.  In  Florida  ^e  Spaniards  found  In-  gedian  of  the  highest  order.  His  'AchiUe'  and 
dian  stockades  surrounded  by  running  water.  'Hippolyte*  are  powerful  and  most  affecting 
Giam^lain  found  similar  works,  among  the  Iro-  impersonations,  and  he  is  equally  successful  in 
quois  in  1513,  which  he  attacked  in  the  valley  of  Shakespearian  roles  and  the  modem  dramas  of 
the  Onondaga.    See  Abch^xolocy,  Americah.  Victor  Hugo. 

Consult:  Carr  <Monnds  of  the  Mississippi  „,^t^  Williwii  SidnCT.  American  painter- 
Valley,*  and  works  by  Schoolcraft,  Peet,  and  j,.  Seteuket,  Long  Island  26  Nov.  1807;  d 
u^^  fu  ^"n"*  reports  and  morographs  there  19  Nov.  1868.  He  studied  at  the  Nationa. 
published  by  die  Bureau  of  Ethnology  Smith-  Academy,  N.  Y,  and  became  a  member  in  1832. 
sonian  Intitution.  Washmgton;  and  the  Pea-  ^-^  ^^'^  ^,  ^  i„t„  „„  g^^t  ^^^"^ 
body  Museum  of  Arehseology,  ambndge,  Mass.  ^y   <Com  HuskiSg'    although  he  had  aroused 

^  .      ■  .  ^^    ,^      Will  M.  CLEiia»a,  interest  by   his    -laisirg   of  the   Daughter  of 

Edttortal  Staff.  'Encyelopedta  Amencana.^  Jairus'    (1828)  and  a  number  of  striking  por- 

Uound  City,  111.,  city,  county-seat  of  !""".  including  a  full-length  of  Bishop  Onder- 
Pulaski  County ;  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  on  the  donl^  He  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  founder  of 
Illinois  C  and  the  Oeveland,  C,  C  &  St  L  J^e  American  school  of  genre,  and  is  parUctt- 
R-E-'s;  about  200  miles  south  of  Springfield  and  jarly  happy  m  his  treatment  of  negro  character- 
eight  mUes  north  of  Cairo.  It  is  in  an  agricul-  "s'lcs.  He  has  a  genuine  sense  of  humor  and 
tural  section,  but  the  principal  industries  are  his/Bargainmg  for  a  Horse'  {New  York  His- 
connected  with  manufacturing  and  trade.  The  '"ncal  Society';  "Rfffl'ng  a  Goose'  {Metro- 
chief  manufactures  arc  furniture,  pumps,  staves,  Ppntan  Museum);  "A  Long  Mory'  (Oircoraii 
headings,  and  other  lumber  products,  boxes.  Gallery,  Washington)  are  real  pictures  of  Amer- 
trunks,  ice,  foundry  and  machine  shop  products,  ''^^n  life. 

It  bas  considerable  trade  in  its  own  manufactures  Momit  Anbvm,  a  celebrated  burial-place 

and  in   farm  products.    A   National   Cemetery,  in   Cambridge,.  Mass.,  covering  over   100  acres, 

located  here,    contains    S,3I0   graves    of    which  Here   are    the    graves    of    Loogfellow,    Lowell, 

2J32  are  unknown  dead.    Po^i.  (igio)  afy/-  Sumner,  and  other  well-known  men. 

Mound   Ci^,   Mo,,   city   in    Holt   County;  Mount  Ayr,  tr,  la.,  town,  county-seat  of 

on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  railroad;  Ringgold  County;  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington 

about  40  miles  north  by  west  of  Saml  Joseph.  &    Quincy    railroad;   about   70   miles   south   by 

It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  agricultural  region  in  west  of  Des  Moines.     It   is   in  an  agricultural 

which  farming  and  stock  raising  arc  the  cfaief  and  stock-raising  region    and  its  industries  are 

occupations.      Its    principal    manufactures    are  chiefly  connected  with  the  farm  products.    Thfl 

canned  fruits  and  vegetables  and  dairy  prod-  principal  buildings  are  the  court-house,  churches, 

ucU,    Its  trade  is  in  farm  products  and  live  and   the   schools.     Pop.    (1890)    1,265;    (ipoo) 

stock.    In  the   vidnity  are  numerous  mounds  1739-  (igioest)  2000 

belonging  to  the  age  of  the  Mound  Builders  '  Mount  Car'mei,  lil.,  city,  county-seat  of 

C«.v.).    Pop.  (1910)  1,575.  Wabash  County;  on  the  Wa^sh  River,  and  on 

MoandariBe,  monndz'»n,  W.  Va.,  city,  the  Cleveland.  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  Saint  Louis 
eoonty^seat  of  Marshall  County;  on  the  Ohio  railroad;  about  145  miles  southeast  of  Spring- 
River,  and  on  the  Ohio  R.  and  the  Baltimore  ft  field.  The  place  was  settled  in  1818  and  in  i8m 
O,  R-R-'s;  about  12  miles  south  of  Wheeling,  was  chartered.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  section: 
It  is  situated  on  a  point  of  land,  about  a  mile  but  the  good  water-power  has  contributed 
wide,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Big  and  the  Little  toward  making  it  a  manufacturing  city.  The 
Grave  creeks.  It  was  once  called  Grave  Creek,  chief  manufactures  are  flour,  paper,  lumber,  fur- 
uid  at  first  there  were  two  small  villages  called  niture,  lumber  products,  sttawboard,  machinery 
Etizabethtown  and  Moundsville.  The  present  supplies  shafting,  pulleys,  and  dairy  products, 
name  is  on  account  of  the  Mammoth  Mound  It  has  the  railroad  shops  of  the  'Big  Four*  rail- 
nearby,  one  of  the  largest  ancient  mounds  in  the  road.  There  is  considerable  trade  in  manu- 
United  States.  In  the  vicinity  are  other  mounds  factured  articles,  farm  products,  and  live-stock, 
classed  as  the  Grave  Creek  group  of  mounds.  Pop.  (1890)  3.376;  {1900)  4J11;  C'QIO)  6,934. 
The  MammoA  Mound  is  connected  with  a  Mount  Cannel,  Pa  borough  in  Northum- 
series  of  earthworks  of  ancient  construction,  berland  County;  on  the  Northern  C,  the  Phil- 
and  IS  820  feet  in  circumference,  at  the  base,  adelphia  &  R..  and  the  Lehigh  V.  R.R.s  ■  about 
and  63  feet  in  diameter  at  the  summit.  It  ts  45  miles  north  by  east  from  Harrisburg.  It 
about  70  feet  in  height  In  the  chambers  have  is  in  a  mountainous  region  in  the  midst  of  val- 
been  found  shell  beads,  ornaments  made  of  mica,  uable  coal  fields,  and  nearby  are  a  number  of 
ofters  carved  in  stone,  copper  bracelets,  and  large  anihraciie  mines.  The  manufactures  are 
other  ancient  articles.                 .     ,        .                  .  mining   implements,    miners'    lamps,   hats,   caps, 

Moundsville   is   m   an   agricultural   and   coal  men's  clothing,  flour,  and  cigars.     The  borough 

region   and   the   industries   are   connected   with  has  an  extensive  trade  in  lumber  and  coal.     Pop. 

farming  and  coal  mining.     Fop.   (1890)  2,688;  (1910)  17,532. 

(1900)  5,36a;  (1910)  8.91S.  Mount  Cat'rrfl,   HI.,  city,  county-seat  of 

Hovnet-SuUy)   moo-nl-sii-le,   stage    name  Carroll  County;  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 

of  Jean  Sully  MouDct,  French  actor:  b.  Bergerac,  Saint  Paul  railroad;  about  25  miles  southwest 
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BVOtfHT  CLBHEnS'— HO0HT  FOREST 

4l  Frceport  and  lo  miles  east  of  the  Mississippi  ment  road  made  in  1840  and  extending  from  the 

Itivflr.     It  is  situated   in   an  agricultural   and  fort  in  Detroit  to  the  fort  at  Port  Huron.    The 

stock-raising  region,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  de-  churches   and   schools   compare    favorably    with 

posits  of  iron  ore.    It  is  the  seat  of  the  Frances  others  in  the  State.     Mount  Clemens  has  con- 

Shimer  Acaderny,  and  it  has  a  high  school  and  siderable   manufacturing  and   commercial   inler- 

a    high    school    library.      Pop,     (1890)     133^!  csts.     Some  of  the  manufacturing  establishments 

(rgoo)   1,96s;   (1910  est.)   2,200.  of  the  city   are   a  carriage  and  wagon   factory. 

__        ,    _,                 ,,.  ...                ,           t  beet-sugar  factoK,  machine-shops,  and  cooperage 

Mount   Clemens,   Mich.    c.tv.   county-seat  „„^kg.^  f,,^   go^rnment  of  the  city  is  admin- 

of  Macomh  County  ;  on  Uie  Ciincon  River,  and  j^^^^^^j  ^^^^^  ,j,^  j^^  ^^  j^^  5^^,^^  j^^  j^^  ^j^i^^ 

on  th.;   Grand   Trunk   railroad.;   about  22  miies  f    ^     ^        j,  ^^            p        ^         j  ^   ^     ^         j 

northeast    of    Detroit.      Electric    railroad    lines  -  -q,                              _      -a.ljTZ    i  -™^\,„il 

connect  the  city   with   Detroit  and  the  towns  ''^-                          ^E.  Richard  LeintCHNEE. 

along  the  coast.    The  tir^t  settlement  was  made  Mount  Cook,  or  AM'angi,  New  Zealand, 

in  1802;  and  the  original  plan  of  the  village  was  See  Cook,  Mount. 

made  in  1818  by  Christian  Clemens.  This  first  Mount  Desert,  de-zcrt'  or  dJEz'crt,  an 
plat  consisted  of  60  lots  now  in  the  business  island  off  the  coast  of  Maine,  the  largest  be- 
centre  of  the  city.  The  cooperage  business  was  longing  to  the  Stale,  part  of  Hancock  County, 
most  important  in  the  early  days ;  the  staves  It  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  Western 
and  heads  for  oil  casks  and  barrels  being  made  Bay,  Mount  Desert  Narrows,  and  Frenchman's 
in  Mount  Clemens  and  sh^cd  to  large  oil  firms  Bay.  It  is  about  15  miles  long  and  eight  miles 
in  New  Bedford,  Mass.  Then  Mount  Clemens  wide ;  area,  about  100  square  miles.  The  coast- 
was  considered  the  most  important  place  in  line  is  very  irregular ;  the  chief  indentations 
Michigan;  but  with  the  decay  of  whaling  and  are  on  the  north,  Eastern  Bay;  on  the  south, 
the  whale-oil  industries,  the  cooperage  business  Somes  Sound,  a  fiord  which  extends  into  the 
declined  and  the  town  was  at  a  standstill  for  centre  of  the  island,  and  Southwest  Harbor  and 
several  years.  In  1863  a  company  prospecting  Blue  Hill  Bay.  On  the  west  is  Seal  Cove  and 
for  oil  sank  a  well  at  Mount  Clemens.  After  Western  Bay.  Bartlett's  Narrows  on  the  west 
going  to  a  depth  of  about  1,300  feet  they  aban-  separates  Bartlctt  and  Mount  Desert  Islands, 
doned  all  hope  of  oil,  but  found  salt  instead.  On  the  south  Cranberry  Passage  separates  Great 
Soon  a  new  company  was  formed  for  the  pur-  Cranbcri7  Island  from  Mount  Desert.  The 
pose  of  manufacturing  salt,  bnt  the  enterprise  irregularity  and  nature  of  the  coast-line,  and  the 
did  not  prove  a  success  because  of  the  quality  of  separation  of  the  island  from  the  mainland  is 
the  salt.  In  1868,  apparently  by  accident,  the  due  to  submergence  of  the  land  and  weathering, 
discovery  was  made  tnat  the  water  from  the  'fhe  surface  is  mduntainous,  along  the  northern 
salt  wells  possessed  remarkable  medicinal  prop-  coast  is  a  line  of  rugged  cliffs,  and  Green  Mount, 
erties  and  since  then  the  place  has  had  a  steady  in  the  interior,  is  over  1,500  feet  In  height, 
growth  which  is  increasing  each  year.  Large  Several  fresh-water  lakes  beautify  the  island 
sanatoriunu,  hotels,  and  bathing  places  have  and  add  to  its  attractiveness.  Long  Pond.  Eagle 
been  built  to  accommodate  the  thousands  of  peo-  Lake,  Jordan's  Pond,  Echo  Lake,  and  Seal  Co\-e 
lie  who  annually  visit  the  place  seeking  health.  Pond  are  the  principal  bodies  of  water  lying 
,~he  mineral  waters,  classed  as  sulpho-iodo-  wholly  within  the  interior, 
chromo- salines,  as  they  come  from  the  wells  The  principal  harbors  are  Bar  Harbor, 
are  abont  50°  F.,  and  very  rich  in  mineral  salts.  Southwest  and  Northeast  harbors.  The  island 
chiefly  chloride  of  sodium  and  chloride  of  mag-  js  a  favorite  summer  resort;  the  moat  popular 
nesium.  About  30  different  chemical  ingredients  place  is  Bar  Harbor.  In  Frenchman's  Bay  are 
constitute  their  make  up.  Each  bath,  65  gallons,  ^ve  rocky  islands  called  the  Porcupines,  and 
contains  120  pounds  of  mineral  salts  in  solution;  about  20  miles  south,  in  the  open  ocean,  is 
also  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  and  carbonic  acid  Mount  Desert  rock,  on  which  is  buiit  a  Hght- 
gas.     The  wells  range   in   depth  from  800  to  house. 

I,Z0O  feet.     Each  large  bath  house  has  its  own  "The  first  authentic  account  of  this  island  was 

well.    By  means  of  the  modern  pumping  system  pven    by   Cliamplain    (q.v.),    who   gave    it   the 

the  water  is  brought  to  the  surface  and  stored  present  name.     In  1608  M.  De  la  Saussaye,  and 

in  large  tanks.    Pipes  carry  this  water  to  boilers  the  Jesuit   Fathers   Lallemant,   Masse,   Quentin, 

where  it  is  heated  as  ordered  by  tlie  physicians  and    Biard,    together    with    25    colonists    fron" 

and    then   carried   by    other   pipes   lo   the   bath  France,   established  on  Somes  Sound  a  colony 

houses.     The   Mount   Clemens    mineral   waters  which  they  called  Saint  Sauveur.     Eight  yeart 

have  become  famous  for  their  efficacy  in  rheu-  later  .the  colony  was  destroyed  by  a  party  of 

malism,  gout,  skin  troubles,  catarrhal  conditions.  Englishmen  from  Virginia.    The  first  permanent 

diseases  of  women,  nervous  disorders,  auto-in-  setSement  was  made  by  Abraham  Somes,  who 

toxication,     neurasthenia,     etc.    Physiologically  in  1761,  built  a  house  at  the  head  of  the  sound 

they  act  by  absorption  principally.    The  water  which  still  bears  his  name.    The  town  of  Mount 

during  a  bath   is  carried  into   the  blood   and  Desert  was  incorporated  in  1789;  Eden,  in  17<)6; 

lymphatic    system   through    the    skin.     In   this  Cranberry  Isles,  m  18.W,  and  Tremont,  in  1848. 

wise   it   rids   the   system   of  all   impurities  and  fhe   population   of  the   several   towns  as   given 

toxic   agents    incident   to   the   various   different  hy   the    Federal    census   is   as   follows:      Mount 

ailments;  at  the  same  time  a  certain  stimulus  is  Desert,  i,6oo;  Eden,  4,379;  Cranberry  Isles,  3741 

maintained   to  the  nervous   system.     The  beau-  Tremont,   2,010. 

tiful    residences,    broad,    well-kept    streets    and  Consult  Fairfax,  'At  Mount  Desert' 

grounds,  the  long  lines  of  shade  trees,  the  parks.  Mount  Etna.    See  Etna,  Mount. 

the  drives,  a  1  make  the  place  most  attractive.  ..,       ^  _          .      c      c'™^^,.  *!„..»... 

Gratiot  Avenue  is  virtually  a  continuation   of  Mount  Everest     See  Evebest,  Mount 

the  avenue  of  the  same  name  in  Detroit.    Both  Mount  Forest,   Canada,  a  town   m   Wcl- 

avenues  are  parts  of  what  was  once  the  govern-  lington  Cotmty,  Ontario,  on  the  south  branch  01 
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HOUHT  OILBAD— HOUNT  SAINT  BLIAS 

tte  Svigcen  River,  and  on  the  Toronto,  Gr«y  ■  day  to  such  work;  the  time  required  was  Rrad- 

ft  Bmcc  railroad,  conncctinK  with  the  Canadian  u ally  reduced   to    half    an    hour;    students   are 

Pacific  and  Grand  Trunk  R.R.'s.     Its  industrial  still    allowed    lo    assist    in    doinR    the    K^n^ral 

estab(iK%ni«Bts    include     flour,    grist,    saw     and  housework :  the  liRhter  part  ben(t  entirely  done 

woolen  mMls,  and  it  has  manuiactures  of  iron,  by  them.    It  has  become  a  custom  also  to  (rive 

agricultoral    implefnents,    leather,    pottery,    and  to  students  a  part   of   the  clerical   and  some 

biicki,  laboratory   work   instead  of    housework.    Full 

Monnt  Gil'ead,  Ohio,  village,  county-seat  attention  is  given  to  physical  traininft:  reffular 

of  Morraw  County;  on  the  V?h«stone  River.  Eymnasmm  work  .s  required  for  the  first  three 

and  on  the  aeveknd.   C,  C.  &  St.  L.  and  the  i'^^  ^U^^  ^n'l'^^i^J^A^Jt  ^  n  ,nm  ,Z 

Toledo  &  O.  C.  RR.'^;  about  40  miles  north  by  P^l^'  basket  baM.  tennis  and  Rolf.    I"  lO^the 

eart  of  Columbus.    It  has  considerable  trade  in  gS^^^'^fn/Tn^m.  f^r  th?v!.5r  w^™° 

farm  and  dairy  prodt^. -d  it  is  a  dUtributing  ^'^^^l    "^XV^^       tJ^f ^ fty*f3  Cd 
c<^e  for  qurte  a  section  of  the  county.    Pop.  ^  ^^  j^^^  ^^^^  ^j  graJiates.  4,084. 

Mount  HoUy,  N.  J.,  town,  county-seat  of  Mount  of  Olivea.  See  Olives,  Mount  of. 
Burlington  County ;  on  Rancocas  Creek,  and  on  Uoun,  Pieataat,  Iowa,  city,  county-seat 
'''/b??,'"5'?'1''"'^  Railroad;  about  15  miles  east  of  Henry  County;  on  the  Saint  Uuis,  K.  &  N. 
of  Philadelphia.  It  is  in  an  agncultural  section,  ^nj  the  aicago,  B.  &  Q.  R.R.'s;  about  120 
but  Its  indusincs  are  chiefly  manufaclurmg.  The  „,iies  east  by  south  of  Des  Moines  and  about-38 
industry!  establishments  are  foundries,  large  „,ii^  ^^^i  ^j  (j,e  Mississippi  River.  It  is  in 
shoe  factories,  a  hammock  factory,  machine-  ^„  agricultural  region  in  which  considerable 
shops,  and  canneries.  It  has  the  Children  s  attention  is  given  to  raising  horses  and  live- 
Home,  the  Burlington  County  Hospital,  and  ^tock.  Large  limestone  quarries  are  in  the 
the  BurWon  County  Lyceurn  of  History  and  vicinity.  It  was  settled  in  1834  hy  Pressley 
Natural  Science,  founded  m  1876.    The  library  Saunders;  incorporated  in  1838,  and  chartered  in 


connected  with  the  lyceumcontams, about  7,000  jg          J^^^   ^.^j^j   industrial    establishments   „,„ 

volumes.     Some  of  the  other   prominent  bui  d-  f^^^^        ^   j^^ber   mills,  brick  yards,  potteries, 

mgs  are  the  churches,  schools,  and  county  build-  „3g„„  ^^j  ^.^iage  factories,  grain   elevators; 

mgs      fop.  4,900.                     -,,   ,,   ,1  ?"<>  tnachine   shops.     It  has  considerable  trade 


!,  horses,  and  live-stock. 
the    seat    of    the    Iowa    Wesley  an    University 

,        .-'    — -.-■-■„-    •-   ,■■    , -     -      ,  (M.E),  founded  in  1844,  the  German  Theolog- 

1836  and  opened  in  1837  under  the  name  of  j^al  College  (M.E.),  founded  in  1873,  and 
Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary.  From  the  Hone's  Academy.  It  has  13  churches,  a  con- 
first  It  has  had  a  reputation  for  thorough  scholar-  servatory  of  music,  a  high  school,  public  and 
Sllip ;  the  curriculum  was  gradually  enlarged  parish  schools,  and  a  Carnegie  free  public  li. 
ana  the  entrance  requirements  raised  until  a  fuH  brary.  The  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  is 
college  course  was  given  and  the  old  semmary  located  hert.  The  three  banks  have  a  combined 
course  entirely  superseded.  In  188S  the  name  capital  of  $250,000.  The  government  is  vested 
was  changed  to  Mount  Holyoke  Seininary  and  „  a  mayor  and  council  of  eight  members,  all 
College,  and  in  1893  to  Monnt  Holyoke  College,  of  whom  hold  office  two  years.  The  city  owns 
Formerly  three  degrees  were  given,  A.B.,  B.S.,  and  operates  the  electric-light  plant  and  the 
and  B.L. ;  hm  A.B.  is  now  the  only  degree  con-  waterworks,  piip  4,20a 
ferred.  The  course  is  arranged  m  two  years  P  ~  p^„= 
of  required  and  two  years  of  elective  work;  the  FJ<  ,„  '  . 
curriculum  includes  pedagogy,  biblical  history  natior  netcs. 
and  literature,  and  music  and  art;  a  limited  Hount  Pleasant,  Mich.,  citjr.  county-seat 
amount  of  technical  work  in  the  latter  courses  of  Isabella  County;  on  the  Chippewa  River; 
may  count  toward  the  degree.  Provision  is  and  on  the  Pere  M.  and  the  Ann  A.  R.R-'s; 
also  made  for  graduate  work  leading  to  the  de<  about  70  miles  north  by  west  of  Lansing.  It  is 
gree  of  A.M.,  and  for  special  work  for  school  in  an  agricultural  and  lumbering  region,  but 
teachers.  Graduates  are  entitled  to  fellowships  the  city  has  considerable  manufacturing.  The 
in  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  principal  industrial  establishments  are  brick  and 
Athens,  and  in  the  similar  school  at  Rome;  also  tile  works,  wagon  and  carriage  factories,  lumber 
to  the  advantages  of  the  Zoological  Station  at  and  tlonr  mills,  foundry,  machine-shops,  woolen- 
Na^es  and  the  Marine  Biological  Station  at  goods  factory,  and  furniture  works.  A  Govern- 
Wood's  Holl,  Mass.  Entrance  to  the  college  ment  Indian  School  and  the  Central  State  Nor- 
is  by  examination  or  certificate  from  approved  mal  School  are  in  this  city.  Pop.  (1890)  2.701 ; 
acbools.  The  campus  now  includes  about  iSP  (1900)  3,662;  (rgio  est.)  4000. 
acres;  the  principal  buildings  are  Mary  Lyon  ..  .  „,  ..  .,  ,  ,  -  m  . 
Hall,  which  occwie.  Ihc  .L  of  th,.  original  Monnt  Pl«.anl,  Pa  Wongh  ,n  We.t- 
tanding  dMlroyed  by  Sre  in  1B96,  tht  Dwight  joreland  Cojnt,;  on  the  Pcnnsjlvama  and  the 
Mmotial  Art  Bnilding.  Lydia  sSaclt  Hall  for  Balt.more  &  Q  R.R.'.i  ab0.1t  as  nnl„  »ntheaa 
ths  physic,  and  ehmistty  depaitmcnts,  the  »'  P>it<b»rB  It  n  m  a  teyon  of  good  f.nn 
Lmi.  Winston  Hall  for  the  ottar  sciencei.  the  <'''>'  '«>  '"">•<■"  ">''  f"'/'-  ^1;=  ch.cf  m.n- 
ascnatoiy,  the  gymnasinm,  the  seven  large  nf«tu'e.  are  iron,  glass,  llonr,  foundry  prod- 
residence  halls,  and  the  hbrary  which  contained  »«•■.  '""'S'.  "f''  ^'riVi'J.^ri^^lll- 
in  ig.o,  4iooo  yolnme.i  there  arc  also  plant  Western  Pennsylvania  Classical  and  Sc.cnW^c 
bouses  and  botanical  gardens.  It  was  a  fea-  institutt^  under  the  auspices  of  the  Baptists,  is 
ture  of  the  founders  plan  that  a  eonsinderahlc  located  here  Pop,  tigiQ)  Sfii^- 
part  of  the  domestic  work  should  be  done  tiy  Mount  Saint  Eliu.  See  Saint  Euas. 
the  students,   each  student  giving  an  hour   a  Mmitf 
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UOUNT  SAINT  MAKYIS  COLLBQB— MOUNT  VERNON 

Uotmt   Saint   Uaiy'a   College,   a.    Rooun  ington  in  1752  after  the  death  of  hu  brother. 

Catholic  school   in   Emmitsburg,  Md.,  founded  In  1859  the  bouse  and  aoo  acrei  of  land  around 

in  1808.    In  igio  there  were  connected  with  tiie  >t  was  bought  by  the  Mount  Vernon  Ladiei' 

school  JO  professors   and  instructors  and  3S2  Association ;  the  purchase  money  was  faoo,aoo, 

students.    There  w;re  nearly  30,000  volumes  in  raised  in  great  part  by  Edward  Everett.    Since 

the  library,  and  the  buildings  and  grounds  were  then  the   Association   lias   restored    the  house 

valued   at   $190,000.      The   courses   lead   to   the  as  nearly  as  possible  to  what  it  was  in  the  life 

degree  of  A.B.    The  Theological  Seminary  con-  time  of  George  Washington.    A  high  piazza  ex- 

nected   with    the   college    was   also    founded   in  tends  along  the  front  of  the  house,  and  the  six 

1808,    and    in    1910   had    an   attendance   of   60  rooms  on  the  gtound  floor  contain  many  objects 

pupils.    Both  schools  are  in  charge  of  the  secu-  of  historical  interest  connected  with  the  life  and 

iar  clergy.  times  of  Washington.     The  key  of  the  French 

Hount-Stepfaen,   George  Stephen,   Babon,  Bastille,  the   furniture  used  by  the  family,  m 

Canadian    financier:    b.    Dufftown,    Banffshire,  '•*«   piazza  the   tiles   which  were   brought   from 

Scotland,  S  June  1829.     He  removed  to  Canada  the   Isle  of   Wight,  and  many   other  relics  arc 

in  1850  where  he  engaged  in  mercantile  business  objects  of  attraction  to  visitort.     In  the  prden 

and  became  wealthy.     He  was  afterward  presi-  a"^  a  number  of  trees  planted  by  Wi^hington, 

dent  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  and  was  conspic-  and  in  the  coach-house  is  his  carriage.  The  room 

oous  in  promoting  the  completion  of  the  Canad-  at    the    south    end    of    the    first    floor    is    the 

ian  Pacific  Railway  for  which  service  he  was  one  in  which  Washmgton  died.     In  1831  the 

knighted  by  the  queen  in   1886.     He  returned  «"Iy  of  Washington  was  removed  from  the  old 

in    1888   to    England   and   in    1891    was   created  family  vault  to  a  tomb,  a  plain  brick  Structure, 

Baron  Mount- Stephen.  which  is  near  a  wooded  ravine,  a  short  distance 

fertile  .Bricjltml  region  .orroond.  Ihe  town,  TlieMiae  w.s  willed  b,  George  Wuhington 

let   maSef,™    are   life     Sfck   XS"  <»   ^"^'^   Wuhitlgton,   and   U   the  death   of 


The  chief  manufactures   are  tile,   brick,   flour. 


the  latter  it  came  into  possession  of  John  A. 


—    J  J  ■  J     "       y^c   -^---,   ,  jfjg  latier  11  came  into  possession  01  jonn  a. 

wagons,  and  dairy  products.     The  town  owns  Washington,  from  whom  the  Ladies'  Association 

and     operates    the    waterworks.     Pop.     {1910)  purchased    the    house    and    adjacent    grounds. 

..  -      ..  „  Consult:  Lossing.   'The  Home  of  Washinjfton>; 

Hat!nt  Sterling:,   Ky.,   city,   county-seat   of  Wincberger,   'Home  of  Washington  at  Mount 

Montgomery  County;  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Vernon.* 

railroad;  about  31  miles  cast  of  Lexington.  »«„„„»  w_,'„„„  tii  -i*  ^„„„t.r  =.,1-  nf 
It  is  in  an  agricultural  region,  and  has  consider-  x.ff^r™  Vl^Tf ^?^n  ,h  '^^,  ?k.^  ,V,V^W.h,^ 
able  manufacturing.  Its  chief  industrial  estab-  MtJ!?"ASS.""'I;  ?ll?jlt„^l"'p  "^i^fhyi™^ 
lishments  are  flour  and  planing  mills,  a  distillery,  ^^"'5^  ^h^'  Chicago  &  E..  and  ^e  Louis- 
machine-shops,  and  furniture  works.  It  hii  v.lle&.NR.fe.'s;  about  115  mifes  south  by  east 
several  private  schools,  good  public  schools  and  ">},  Spnngfield.  The  place  was  laid  out  for  a 
a  public  hbrary.  Pop  (185^)  3.629:  (1900)  ?"y  J"  'fip  and  m  1872  was  incorporated..  It  » 
i«£i-  (1010  est!  ^>»a  ^  ^^'  "^  ^'  *  ^^'  in  a  fertile  agricultural  region,  and  in  the  vicimty 
J,5t>i.   1.1910  "'J  ^;           .       .„.            „,..  are  extensive  deposits  of  bituminous  coal.    The 

Uonnt  Umon  College,    m   Alliance.  Ohio,  .-hief  manufactures  are  machine-shop  products. 

coeducauonal.     founded     in  _   1846    under    the  fl^ur,  lumber,  cars,  axe  handles,  dairy  products, 

auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Its  ^nd  dressed  marbfe.  It  has  large  coal  yards,  a 
courses  lead  to  the  degrees  of  AB.,  B.S.,Ph.B  j„   elevator,   and   brick  yards.      It   has    con- 

and   BL.     In   19 10  there  were   connected   with  jiderable   trade    in   grain,   coal,   and   live-stock, 

the   school   33  professors  and   msiructors   and  -me  principal  buildings  are  the  Supfeme  Court 

^J"i^"'ll     1    ""  '"^■'""  *^u""  '"■^P"^  building,  thTcounty  buildings,  the  cLrches,  and 

vided  for  the  long  vacation.     The  number  of  schools      According   to  the   provisions  of  the 

vohimes  in  the  library  was  about  7^.     The  ^^-^^^^^  ^^arter.  the  govemmiit  is  vested  in  a 

fheTfen.^fi"c  apSra?^.  ma™hi;;ery1nd  ^'r^i'^  ?r  ^;  ±) '^1^°''"  '^^  ^""'  """  "  "'™"- 

at  $82,500;   the  productive    fund  amounted  to  fop-  USUOJ  ».oo?- 

$180000.  and  the  income  from  productive  fund,  „  Mount  Vernon.  In(L,  clt3^  county-seat  of 

tuitions,  and  Other  sources,  $ao,ooa    The  hene-  Posey  County;  on  the  Ohio  Rivci,  attd  on  the 

factions  were  t&jooQ.  EvansviUe  &  T.  H.  and  the   Louisville  &  N. 
R.R-'s,     It  is  in  a  rich  agricultural  region;  the 

Honnt    Vernon,    the    estate    of    George  industries  are  largely  connected  with  the  farm 

(Washington,    in    Fairfax    County,    Va.,   on   the  products.     Coal   is   found   in  the   near   viciaity. 

fight    bank   of  the    Potomac,    15   miles    below  It  was  settled  in  1812  by  a  Dutch  colony  from 

Washington,  D.  C.     The  original  name  of  the  Pennsylvania,     The  place  was  incorporated  in 

estate   was   Hunting   Creek,    and    it   contained  18^  and  in  1853  was  chartered  as  a  city.    The 

about  800  acres.    When  it  came  into  possession  principal  manufacturing  establishments  are  floitr 

of  Lawrence  Washington,  the  brother  of  George,  mills,    hominy    mills,    brick    yards,    stiawboard 

be  changed  the  name  to  Mount  Vernon,  in  honor  works,  machine-shop  products,  lumber  and  tuni' 

of  Admiral  Vernon  of  the  British  Navy.     The  her   products.     The    educational    interests   are 

house  is   of  wood,   erected  on  a  bluff  200  feet  provided  for  by  good  public  and  parish  sdKiols 

above   the   river.      It   is   a   two-story   house,   96  and  a  fine  library.    The  Carnegie  Library  bnild- 

fcet  long  and  30  feet  deep.    The  main  part  was  ing  will  be  rwdy  for  use  in  1904.    There  are 

huilt   by    Lawrence    Washington    in    1743    and  seven   churches  and   a  fine  court-house.     The 

the  wings  were  added  hy  George  Washington;  two  banks  have  a  combined  capital  of  $100,000, 

the  estate  came  into  possession  of  Georee  Wash-  and  the  annual  business  is  about  $t,ooo.ooa    Tbe 
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MOUNT  VBRNON  —  UOUNTAIH  CLIUBING 

government  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  a  council  oi  and    ^wrates    the    waterworks.    Pop.     (i8qo) 

eight  membeis,  each  of  whom  holds  office  two  ^17;  (1900)  6^33;  (1910)  91O87. 

years.    Pop.  (1910)  5,563.  Mount    WasUngton.      See    Washinctom, 

Honat  Vernon,  Iowa,  town  in  Linn  Mount. 
County;  on  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  rail-  Mountain  Aih,  Wales,  a  coal  and  iron- 
road:  about  65  miles  west  of  Ointon.  It  is  sit-  mining  town  of  Glamorgan,  four  miles  southeast 
uated  m  a  rich  farming  region  and  its  manu-  of  Aberdare.  The  principal  buildings  comprise 
facluring  and  commercial  interests  are  connected  the  parish  church  of  St.  Margaret,  the  Work- 
largely  with  the  products  of  the  farms.  It  is  man's  Hall,  a  library  and  reading-room,  etc. 
ihe  seat  of  Cornel  College  (M.E),  estabhshed  Poo  about  KOoo 
in  1857.     Pop.  1,700.  "^ 

Mountain  Ash,  Quicken  Tree,  or  Kowan 

Mount  Vemoa  N.  Y.,  city  in  Westchester  Tree,  popular  names  for  a  small  European 

County ;  on  the  Bronx  River  and  Hutchinson  tree  {Morbus  aucuparia)  of  the  order  Rosacea, 

River,  an  arm  of  Pelham  Bay,  and  on  the  New  and,  by  extension,   for  two  American  species. 

York,   N.   H.  &   H.,  and  the   New    York   C.  &  The  European  species  is  ^n  erect,  graceful  tree 

H.  R.  R.R.'s;  adjoining  New  York  city  on  the  about  30   feet   tall;   bears   ash-like,   odd-pinnate 

north,  and  about  13  miles  from  the  Grand  Cen-  leaves ;  corymbs  of  small  yellowish-white  flowers 

tral  Station   in   New   York.     Electric  lines  con-  followed  by  globular  orange  colored  acid  fruits 

nect     Mount     Vernon     with     New     Rochelle,  (pomes).    It  is  frequently  planted  for  ornament 

Yonkers,  and  a  number  of  the  villages  and  cities  and  seems  to  thrive   upon   any  soil   except  that 

in  the  vicinity.     Rapid  transit  lines  from  New  which  is  very  heavy  or  very  light,  or  poorly 

York    city    extend    almost    to    Mount    Vernon  drained.      It   does   well    in   the   cold   north    be- 

(1903)   and  the  present  plans  provide  for  the  yond  the  range  of  most  fruit  trees,  and  there 

extension  of  the  iipes  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  the  fruits  are  often  made  into  preserves.    The 

Mount  Vernon  is  realty  a  residential  suburb  hard,  compact  wood  is  used  for  turning,  cabinet 

of  New  York;  a  large  part  of  the  city  is  re-  work,    etc.     In    Europe    its   twigs    are   highly 

stricted  for  residential  purposes.    It  was  founded  prized   by   the   superstitious   as   charms   and   as 

in   1852  and  m  l8g2  was  chartered.     It  has  sev-  guardians  against  evil   sprites, 
eral  industrial  establishments  and  considerable         The  American  species  (S  americana),  which 

trade,  chiefly  in  the  products  of  market-gardens  resembles  the  preceding,  ranges   from  Labrador 

Mid  as  a  distributingcentre  for  the  nearby  sec-  to  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  and  from 

^ons    of    county.      The    Westchester    Lighting  there    irregularly    northwestward    to    Manitoba. 

Company  is   located  here.     It  has  about  1,000  with  the  exception  of  its  wood,  which  is  light 

employees,   and    furnishes    for   many    places   m  and  inferior,  it  is  used  like  the  first  species.   The 

Westchester  County,  light^;^  power,  and  heat  for  elder-leaved    species    (S.    sambueifoiia)    ranges 

public  and  private  uses.    The  streets  and  avenues  from  Pennsylvania,  Michigan  and  California  to 

are  well  paved  and  well-kept.     The  handsome  Greenland  and  Alaska  and  extends  in  eastern 

lawns   and  gardens  and   the  great  number  of  Asia  as  far  south  as  Japan.    It  is  much  smaller 

shade  trees  make  the  city  most  attractive.   Some  than   the   previous    species   and    is   much   more 

of  the  prominent  buildings  are  ihe  Mount  Ver-  variable.     lis  flowers  and   fruits  are  larger  and 

non  Hospital,  the  Lucas  Bui  drag,  a  post-office,  its  leaves  are  more  like  those  of  the  elder.    In 

""^,. =*;«""    ana    *^",o9'    buildings.       It    has    a  the  southern  part  of  its  range  it  is   only  occa- 

puhhc  library  founded  in  1896,  and  the  buildmg  sional;   in  the  northern,   common, 
donated    by    Andrew    Carnegie,    at    a    cost    of  . 

$50j00o,  was  begun  in  1903.  Mountain  Beaver.    See  Sewelleu 

The  water,  electric- light,  and  sewer  systems  Moontain  Blacksnake,  Mocldng-bird,  Plo- 

are  all  well  organized  and  are  being  improved  ver.  Sheep,  etc.     See  Blacksnake,  MoCkimg- 

and  extended  to  meet  (he  needs  of  a  growing  Bird,  Plqvek,  Sheep,  etc, 

city.    The  government  is  administered  under  the  ,,    _.  .     -,.„wj _   j  ,       j ,„„ 

original    charter,   which   provides    for   a   mayor  Mountain  Climb  ng.  a  mode"'   adventure- 

whS  holds  office  two  years,  and  a  council.    The  ?<"»«  amusement,  wh^^  in  the  20th  cen  ury  may 

mayor  appoints,  subject  to  approval  by  the  coun-  **"  classified  as  a  species  of  sport     It  is  true 

cil,    all    the   admini^jtrative    officers    «cept   the  **«"  ^^^^^  adven  urers  found  their  way  to  the 

boai5  of  education,  comptroller,   assessor^,   and  s""™"s.of  mountains  as  early  as  the  i8th  cen- 

rtttiver  of  taxes,  who  are  elected  by  the  people.  '"'^'    T*"!".'"    'fS?,    Balmat    ascended    Mont 

Pop.  (1910)  30,919.  y  P^V  Blanc,  but.  the  systematic  and  scientific  climbing 

'  :»■  „f  „n„„,a,nB  h^A  iig  growth  from  the  formation 


Mount  Vemon,  Ohio,  city,  county-seat  of  in  1857  of  the  first  Alpine  Club  in  London, 
Knox  County;  on  the  Kokosing  River,  and  on  which  was  organized  to  enlarge  "the  community 
the  Cleveland,  A,  S  C,  and  the  Baltimore  &  O.  of  feeling  among  those  who  in  the  life  of  the 
R.R.'s;  about  40  miles  northeast  of  Columbus  High  Alps  have  shared  the  same  enjoyments, 
and  85_  miles  southwest  of  Qeveland.  It  is  in  the  same  labors,  and  the  same  dangers.* 
an  agricultural  region  and  near  the  natural  gas  Alpine  Clubs. —  Alpine  clubs  and  mountain- 
belt  The  chief  industrial  establishments  are  a  climbing  societies  have  since  been  organized  in 
foimdry,  the  Corliss  engine-works,  flour  and  nearly  all  continental  countries,  and  at  least  four 
lumber  mills,  locomotive  works,  furniture  fac-  such  organizations  exist  in  the  United  States, 
tory.  cooperage,  sash  and  door  factory,  bent-  the  American  Alpine  Club  of  Philadelphia,  or- 
wood  works,  and  bridge  works.  It  has  con-  ganized  in  1902;  the  Appalachian  Mountain 
siderable  trade  in  manufactured  articles  and  in  Oub  of  Boston,  organized  in  1876;  the  Man- 
farm  and  dairy  products.  The  Hiawatha  Park,  lanas  Qub,  oi  Portland,  Ore.,  organized  in 
the  court-house,  the  library,  and  fine  church  1894,  and  the  Sierra  Club,  of  San  Francisco, 
and  school  buildings,  all  contribute  to  the  at-  organized  in  1892.  These  four  associations  have 
tractive  features  of  the  place.     The  city  owns  a  combined  membership  of  over  300.    TheEuro- 
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HOUNTAIN-CURE—  MOUNTAIN  MEADOWS  MASSACRE 


havuw    56,000,    Italian,    54,000;    French,    6,000;  is  essentially  typhoid,  modified  by  the  effetts  ol 

and  Swiss,  ?,ooo.  extreme  altitude.     The   term  mountaiit-sicksess 

Climbing  Records. —  The  records  of  mountain  (sometimes  used  synonymously  with  mounlain- 
climbers  cover  all  nationalities  and  various  years  fever),  means  a  condition  produced  by  the 
from  Balmat  (1787)  to  Outram  (1902)-  The  action  of  rarefied  air  upon  organic  functions, 
highest  point  thus  far  climbed  in  foreign  lands  especially  in  persons  who  exercise  considerably. 
was  in  the  Himalayas  in  1883,  by  W.  W.  The  intake  of  oxygen  is  diminished  in  high  alti- 
Graham,  who  reached  a  height  of  24,015  feet  tudes ;  the  pulse  is  quickened,  and  the  body- 
In  North  America,  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi  and  temperature  raised  to  ioo°-lol  F.  Difficulty  in 
his  party  reached  a  height  of  j8,ioq  feet  on  breathing,  headache,  vertigo,  nausea,  and  vomil- 
Mount  Saint  Elias  in  1897,  In  South  Ajnerica,  ing  are  likely  to  occur,  HxinoptyEis  is  tare. 
S.  Vines  climbed  23,393  feet  in  the  Andes  in  Rest  and  acclimatization  ar«  the  remedies, 
the  same  year.  The  highest  summit  (15,217  Mountain  Goat  See  Rockv  Mountaik 
feet)   was  reached  by  Smythe  and  party  m  the  Qoxt 

Swiss  Alps  in  1855.     In  1898,  Mrs,  Workman  ■#       ._•     t         1          .      ^         t         . 

accompanied  her  husband,  dTw.  H.  Workman  .    """f  ^  l^^veL  or  Amencan  Laurd,  a 

to  the  summit  of  Koser  Gunge  in  the  Himalayas,  ^'"""''  °l  ""f  8^"*  Kalmtapf  the  order  Erwa- 

a  height  of  21 010  feet.     Mount  Washington  "*■     "'^    '*'"    species    which    are    natives    of 

in  the  White  Mountains,  has  been  climbed  to  an'  **"'**'  America  and  Cuba  ate  mostly  shriUiby, 

altitude  of  6,293  feet,  while  Pike's  Peak,  in  the  f^f^^''-^  ""^    "1!^"!^    omamental,    especially 

Rocky    Mountains,    has    been    reached    to    the  T^-JI       ™'^         '''°swms  bemg  usually  m 

14,147  mark.  terminal  coiTinbs  or  axillar:^  umbels,   individ- 

Accidents.- Iti   the   Alpine   countries,   thou-  "a'ly  "f  ^/dium  size,  white,  pink  or  purple.    On 

sands  of  Swiss,  Italians   and  Tyrolese  have  be-  f«o«"t  .of  their  beauty  and  hardmess   most  of 

come  professional  guides,  and  their  skill  exceeds  the  species  are  very  popular  for  planting  in  parks 

that   of  the   most  scientific  of  learned  Alpine  I"*',   P""^*^    grounds    even    m    the    northern 

dub  members.     Hundreds  of  Uves  among  both  ^^^^.^^  ="^   southern   Canada.     They  do  well  in 

visitors  and  guides  have  been  lost  in  the  Alps,  P^dmary  garden  soil  if  not  too  clayey,  hut  thrive 

but  this  fact  does  not  appear  to  deter  thousands  ^*  l"i"^%t°''  "^""^^  '°'  '  P^"'^"'^'!y  '"  P"': 

of  others    from  making  perilous   ascents  each  "a   shade.    They  require  plenty  of  moisture  and 

year.      Accidents    in   mountain    climbing   rarely  }^'    ^°   "^^^^    *^="   IP^.\^^]?^^  JF'h   ■  ^*    ^^" 

o<cur  when  guides  are  taken  and  the  party  is  ^^'^  tf  "^  '£  ^'S^^^^  ^  lalifot>a.  most  fre- 

pioperly  roped  together.    Occasionally  a  foothold  1"?"*'?  *T'"''a\^'' f"^''  "^T  '"^  "''f  " 

seemingly  secure  gives  way;  but  morj  frequently  "l-W-bush  and   rhododendron.     It  ranges  from 

the  fall  occurs  because  the  climber  is  overtired,  ^""./'^^V^""^,  '"  P^;t    ^"^     ^"*w"d    to 

or  has  started  too  quickly,  without  the  necessary  ^^^=-    Sheep^laurel     iK     nngusti folia)     !^\so 

training.     Over-exertion  of  either  body  or  mind  ^^"^  *"    '"f^''    and    latnblcill,_  extends    from 

is  always  to  be  avoided.     The  use  of  the  alpen^  Ubrador    southward    to    Georgia      These    two 

stock  and  the  ice-axe  in  moimtain  climbing,  as  ^Pf «  are  the  most  conspicuous  flowers  in  the 

well  as  general  directions  for  making  an  ascent  Alleghary  Mountains  during  the  early  summer. 


and  descent,  are  fully  set  forth  in  a  manual  pre- 


K.  poiifolia,  also  found  ii 


pared  under  the  auspices  of  the  London  Alpine  ?  .V)'  RockvMoiintain  region  from  Alaska  to 

Club,  entitled   'Dent's  Mountaineering,''  which  California     The   deciduous    spec.es    K.    ft.MttI a 

was  published  in  the  Badminton  library  in  i8oa,  fT"^  "•^^'''  "nge  southward  iroin  North  Ca ro- 

fl.-6«ograi./ijp^BaIl,     'Peaks,     Passes     aTd  '"^v,  J*"^  ^"    ='^  P'^^^d  in  the  north  than 

Glaciers'*^  (ig&z)  ;     Collie,     'ClUTug    |n.    the.  "'<^  «"*  two  species. 

Himalayas'    (18S9);   Conway,.  'The  Alps  from  Mountain  Limestone,  a  term  commionly 

End  to  End'    (1895);  Dent,   'Above  the  Snow-  used    in    England   of   the   stratum   in   southun 

line*    (1885);   Fitzgerald,   <Ctrmbs  in 'the  New  England  and  Wales  at  the  base  of  tbe  sub^sr- 

Zeafand      Alps'       (1896);      Forbes,      'Travels  boniferous  deposits.     The  phrase  was  also  used 

Through   the    Alps'   (1843)  ;   King,    'Mountain-  for  a  time  of  the  limestones  of  American  plains, 

eering  in  the  Sierra  Nevada'   (igSS)  ;  Mathews,  but  has   now   been  dropped.     It  contains   many 

'The   Annals'  of   Mont   Blanc   and   the   Matter-  fossils,    especially    encrinites    and    some    iidpor- 

hom'     C1898);    Stephen,    'The    Piayground    of  tant    fossil    fish.  .  Its   commercial     value,     apart 

Europe'      (1871);     Wilcox,     'Camping    in    the  from   its  being  a  bearer  of  !ead  and  line  ores, 

Canadian  Rockies'  ( 1900)  ;  Workman,  <The  Ice  lies  in  its  use  as  building  stone,  since  it  is  capable 

Worid  of  the  Himalaya*    (1898).  of  a  high  polish,  and  for  the  preparation  of  lime. 

Mountain-cure,    a    graduated    system    of  Mountain  Lion,    See  Cougar. 

mountain    or   hill   climbing   now   advocated   in  Mountain  Mahogany,  the  sweet  or  black 

certain  quarters  for  the   strengthening  of  the  birch.    See  Birch. 

heart  and  the  body  generally,  especially  in  valvu-  Mountain  Meadowa  HawMcre,  in  Ameri- 


....    _         J  and  fatty   infiltration  of  the  heart. 
While  in  certain  cases  it  may  be  useful,  it  should 


history,  a  massacre  of  Western  emigrants. 
Mountain    Meadows,    Utah,   in    Septanber 


not   be   attempted   except   under  medical   direc-  ^g^^     The  emiRranls  numbering  140  souls  w«t« 

'....—,-      -n  "n    ^^    ^^y    frwn    Arkansas   and   Missouri   to 

Mountain  Ebony,     See  Bauhinia.  Southern    Califomia.     While    in    cantp    in    the 

Mountain  -  fever,    of    Mountain  -  sickness,  valley  of  Mountain  Meadows,  in  Zion  County, 

e  term  mountain-fever  was  applied  formerly  they  were  attacked  by  Indians  and  it  is  allied 

-  tever  accompanied  b^  debility,  diarrhtea,  etc.,  by   Mormons   disguised  as   Indians.     They  held 


MOUNTAIN-CLIMBING. 


One  of  a,  Mountain -climbing  party  on  the  Little  Mithen,  Switzerland. 
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ItOUNXAIN  TEA— MOUNTAINS 

butiop  tad  ladkn  agnt,  they  left  their  bwri*  convulsions    except    volcanic    are    now    taking 

cade  of  wagons;  whereupon  the  attack  was  re-  place,  but  the  changes  of  centuries  seem  to  be 

newed  and  every  penon  of  tlie  14D  slaughtered  mode  fay  a  slow  folding  process.    Whatever  may 

excepting  17  young  children.    These  were  dis-  be  the  cause  which  makes  the  uplift  on   the 

trtbtrted  among  Mormon  families  but  were  aft-  earth's  surface,  denudation  begins  as  soon  as  the 

erward  restored  to  their  relatives  by  the  United  peak  appears  and  formation  and  destruction  are 

States  GoveramEDt    The  Mormons  liave  always  conjoint  agents  in  making  the  mountains  what 

been  blamed  for  the  massacre.    Consult  Una,  they  are  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.    Before 

'Story  of  the  Mormons'   090")-  the  process  of  folding  is  completed  the  elements 

,.          ■     m         e      1^  hive  begun  their  work  of  shaping  and  sculptur- 

Houutain  Tea.     bee  Uaulthhua.  jng_    tut    die   destructive   agents    at    first    work 

Monattdm.     A   high   elevation   of   land   is  nwre   slowly   than  the   constructive.     The   chief 

called  a  mountain ;  a  low  elevation,  a  hill.    The  agents  of  changes  after  formation  are  wind  and 

application  of  the  term  "mountain"  varies  in  dif-  water.     The  position  of  a  mounUm  gives  some 

ferent  localities,   in  the  lowlands,  where  the  ele-  "dea  of  its  rock  structure,  and  its  rock  structure 

vations  are  not  numerous    and  do  not  reach  a  and  form  tell  something  of  its  a^e.     The  pres- 

grcat  height,  a  rise  of  ground  of  about  lOO  or  aoo  ence  of  hard  rock  in  a  mountain  is  often  shown 

feet  is  called  a  mountain ;  while  in  a  mountainous  by  toe  upright  peak  whose  faces  may  be  compar- 

eountry  an  elevation  of'  i/x»  feet,  or  less  than  atively  bare,  but  which  points  up,  resisting  wind 

ifiOO  feet    is  called  a  hill.     Prominent  parts  of  and   water.     Pikes   Peak   15   granite   rock.     The 

mountains    or    isolated     mountains     are     called  Wlute  Mountains,  N.  H.,  have  many  hard  rocky 

peaks.     Some  of  the  common  names  applied  to  Peaks ;   the   Matterhorn,   in  the   Alps,  is  a  hard 

the  parts  of  a  peak,  or  mountain,  are  summit,  crystalline   rock,  and  some  of  the  Alaska  peaks 

base,    slope,    crest,    pinnacle,    needle,    knob.     A  are  examplea   of   almost   unyieldmg    formations 

series   of   connected   mountains   form    a    ridgt,  tnat  appear  to  defy  the  ages.     Remarkable  ex- 

raitee   or  chain;  if  the  mountains  extend  a  con-  amples  of  the  sculpturing  of  the  mounuins  by 

sideraWe  length,  the  whole  is  called  a  range  or  water  are  shown  in  the  gorges  m  the  Rocky 

chain;   if   short,  a   ridge.    A   group  of   parallel  Mountams,    the    rugged    slopes,    and    combined 

ridges  or   ranges    or  of  ridges  or  ranges   neat  with  the  wind,  the  etchings  on  the  rocks;   the 

together,  usoally  resultants  from  similar  causes,  removal   of   soft   layers  leave   the  hard    rocks 

is   called   a   mountain  system;   and   several  sys-  standing  like  gigantic  castellated  ruins  as  on  the 

tens  combmed  form  a  cordillera.     An  elevation  slopes  of  the  Rockies.     The  high,  sharp  pointed 

with  a  level-topped  area  of  considerable  extent,  peak  and  the  irregular  rugged  surface  indicate 

is  called  a  plateau  and  is  usually  associated  with  that  the  mountains  are  JlOt  among  the  oldest  of 

mountains.     Many  of  the  highest  mountains  of  the    earth.     The   Adirondacks,   with    their   low, 

the  world  irise  thousands  of  feet  above  the  Basal  rounded     tops,     their     comparatively     uniform 

platform  of  the  plateau.    The  mesa  is  a  large  slopes,  show  that  long  periods  have  passed  since 

level-topped  section  of  the  plateau ;  the  bntte  is  their   formation ;  erosion  and  weathering  have 

a    small    level-lopped    section.    Valleys,    lower  removed  much  of  the  ruggedness  and  sham  an- 

land  than   plateaus,   exist  between   the  ridges,  gnlarities  that  once  existed.    Along  the  Atlantic 

ranges,  or  systems.  ■  A  wide  valley  is  often  an  coast  east  of  the  Appabehian  Mountains  the  low 

•nlerior  basin.    The  interior  basin  area  of  Acs-  round  hills  are  remnants  of  what  were  once 

tralia  is  over  S^  per  t^en*  of  the  whole  area;  of  high  mountains. 

Africa,  31  per  cent;  of  North  America,  3a  per  Mountains  formed  by  erujittvc  processes  are 
cent,  and  of  Eurasia,  28  per  cent.  (See  Gbeat  volcanic  and  may  be  divided  into  three  groups: 
Basir;  Valleys.)  Low,  narrow  p)acC*  in  (i)  active,  (2)  dormant,  or  (3)  extinct.  There 
mountain  ridges  and  chains  are  called  passes,  are  vast  regions  in  which  there  was  once  vol- 
The  depressions ,among  the  mountains  contr^ute  canic  action  but  where  now  no  volcanoes  exist; 
in  a  great  measure  to  a  solution  of  the  causes  as  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States,  the  cen- 
which  have  determined  the  kind  and  location  of  tral  part  of  France,  part  of  the  eastern  Rodgr 
the  vast  elevated  land  masses  of  the  earth.  Mountain  section,  the  British  Isles,  and  other 
The  most  prominent  and  the  greatest  number  places.  The  Mississippi  Valley  has  a  large  area 
of  mountains  in  the  world  are  formed  by  the  (l)  that  possesses  no  Indications  of  ever  having  had 
folding  of  t]ie  earth's  crust  These  folds  are  yolcanoes.  The  plateau  of  Deccan  has  an  area 
broken  into  ridges  and  chains,  and  are  modified  of  200,000  square  miles  covered  with  lava.  The 
by  another  cause  for  mountains  in  their  present  lava  covering  portions  of  the  Snake  River 
form;  (2)  denudation  or  the  destmctivc  action  Valley  is  of  great  depth.  Volcanoes  are  located 
of  the  el«nents:  (3)  and  still  anotiier  cause  for  in  the  vicinity  of  the  oceans  and  are  commonly 
tnountaini  as  they  exist  is  eruptive  action,  present  in  high  mountains.  Notable  exceptions 
Various  theories  have  been  advanced  resarding  among  high  mountains  are  the  Alps  and  Hima- 
the  causes  of  the  mountain  folds,  the  arrange-  layas.  The  great  line  of  volcanoes  extends  from 
ment  of  the  rocks  along  certain  lines,  and  white  the  Andes  in  South  America  to  Alaska,  then 
it  is  generally  accepted  that  heat  lias  had  much  from  the  northeastern  coast  of  Asia  tothe  East 
to  do  with  the  present  condition  of  the  earth's  Indies,  around  to  and  including  the  island  of 
surface,  yet  so  little  is  known  of  the  interior  of  Sumatra.  There  are  now  no  active  volcanoes 
the  earth  that  no  theory  yet  advanced  can  as  a  in  the  United  States  except  in  Alaska,  which 
whole  be  accepted.  If  it  is  true  that  the  heat  is  with  Mexico  and  Central  America  contains  the 
passing  from  earth  into  sipace,  then  contraction  active  volcanoes  of  North  America.  In  the 
will  explain  many  of  the  ,peculiai  mountain  State  of  Washington  there  are  volcanic  cones 
forms  of  the  world.  The  changes  now  taking  so  perfwt  in  form  that  they  may  be  only  dor- 
place  in  the-  Japanese  Islands  and  the  CoiMt  mant.  There  are  thousands  of  cones  on  the 
ranges  along  the  Pacific,  would  seem  to  con-  plateaus  of  the  Rpcky  Mountain  system,  some 
tribute  coTKAoTHtivc  cvWence,  if  not  positive  almost  dest^ojied,  somq  as  if  ooly  sleeping, 
proof,  in  ii»'or  of  the  coBtraiction  Iheory.    iNp  ,,     The  most  important  substances  emittoi  from 
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volcanoes    are    steam,    lava,    volcanic-ash,    or  named  Edward  the  Sercnlb  Range.    Other  At- 

Cnice.    A  mttd  Sow,  such  as  destroyed  Hercu-  lantic  peaks  are  Tillotstoa  Bright,  Plaeentia,  and 

eutn  in  79  A.D.,  is  caused  by  the  water  from  some  in  latitude  45°  and  kngitude  48°.    Mount 

violent  thunderstorms  falling  on  the  volcanic-  Placentia  is  only  abont  30  feet  bebw  the  anr- 

ash  and  washing  it  down  the  slope.    A  lava  flow  face.    Many  of  tfae  islands  of  the  ocean  are 

rarely  extends   more  than   30  miles  from  the  tnensas  or  buttes. 

crater.    The  nature  of  the  eruptions  differ.    The  The  mountains  of  the  world  are  thie  great 

most  violent  occur  in  volcanoes  that  have  had  depositaries  for  the  world's  mineral  weath.    The 

the  longest  periods  of  rest     (See  Vesuvius.)  large  proportion  of  the  valuable  metals  in  gea- 

Krakatoa    (q.v.)   has  had  but  one  eruption  in  eral  use  m  the  world  have  been  obtained  from 

more  than  a  century.     The  volcano  on  the  Lipari  the  mountains.     Mountains  affect  the  climate  by 

Islands  is  in  action  nearly    all    the  time;  the  protecting  from  cold  winds  or  b^  («eventins  the 

eruptions  are  ash,  but  vessels  passing  do  not  fear  ocean  breezes  from  cooling  the  interior  of  coun- 

danger.     The  form  of  the  cone  depends  uoon  the  tries  in  tropical  regions,  and  by  controlling  in  a 

number  and  nature  of  the  eruptions.     When  a  great    measure    the     rainfall     (see     CondensA' 

volcano  has  ceased  action,  the  work  of  denuda-  tion).    The  flora   and  the  fauna,  so  dependent 

tion  soon  manifests  itself.    The  soft  part  is  car-  npon  climate,  are  modified  greatly  by  tlie  moun- 

ried  down  the  slope,  and  the  centre  or  the  place  tains.     The  elevations  are  the  great  water-reser- 

where  the  rock  is  hardest  remains  standing,  and  voirs  of  the  world;  they  store  almost  Uie  whole 

is  called  a  neck  or  filug.    These  forms  exist  in  supply  of  water  which  falls  on  the  earth's  solid 

lar^e  numbers  on   the  western  plateau  of  the  surface  and  distribute  it  in  channels  throughout 

United    States.     (See    Pel^Kj    Moutn'.)    There  the   land..  Lakes  and  springs  are  common  in 

are  good  reasons  for  believmg  that  there  are  mountains.    The  vertical    land    masses   of   the 

many   volcanoes   beneath   the   ocean.     The   vol-  earth  have  been  most  important  in  deteiminins 

canic  cones  which  have  appeared  above  water,  the    history   of    the   world.    They   are   natur^ 

in  modem  times,  one  olf  the  coast  of  Alaska  and  boundaries,  they  have  protected  the  weak  from 

one  in  the  Mediterranean,  would  seem  to  prove  the  strong,  the  civilized  from  the  savage,  and 

their  existence  on  the  ocean  bed.    A  number  of  many  sturdy,   powerful   races    of    to-day  owe 

the  active  volcanoes  are  out  of  the  great  volcanic  their  early  preservation  in  a  great  degree  to  die 

line,  and  are  within  the  Atlantic  Ocean  basin,  mighty  natural   barriers  which   stood  between 

At  the  opposite  ends  of  the  mid-Atlantic  ridge  them  and  a  stroi^er  and  more  ferocious  race, 

are  important  volcanic  formations;  at  Tristan  de  The  mountains  of  the  world  have  affected  the 

Cunha  and  Iceland,  and  there  are  volcanoes  on  literature  and  art  of  the  world,  and  these  influ- 

the  Canaries,  Azores,  and  in  the  Medileiranean.  ences  are  still  felt  wherever  a  mountain  npltfts 

Earthquakes  (q.v.)  seem  to  have  a  close  rela-  its  crest 

tion  to  volcanoes.    The  fault  line  of  mountains  Consult:     Reade.  'The  Origin  of  Mountain 

is  as  often  caused  by  the  earthquake  as  by  the  Ranges';  Willis,  Thirteenth  Annual. Report,  U. 

volcano.  S.     Geological     Survey,     WaAinirton,     D.    C 

The  mountains  of  the  world  are  distributed  <i893);  Russell,  Fourth  Annual  Report,  U.  S. 

with   remarkable  uniformity.    The  longest  and  Geological  Survey   (1SS4);  Hull,  <Vi>lcwoe«>: 

highest   ranges  of   North  and  Soutii   America  Jodd,    'Volcanoes';    Dana.   .'Characteristics  of 

face  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  extend  almost  due  Volcanoes';    Gcike,    'Mountain    Architecture*; 

north    and    south.    The    longest    and    highest  'Earth  Sculpture' ;  Redui     ' 

ranges  of  Eurasia  extead  neariy  east  and  west.  Mountain':  EHe  dc  Beau: 

Starting    frbm     the    highest    plateau     in    the  Systemes  de  Monlagmes.* 

world,  Pamir,  in  Asia,  there  are  extending  west,  Moantains    of    tfae    Hoon.      See    MooN, 

mountain  ranges  which  are  continuous  through  MouiTtaims  or  IHX. 

Europe  to  the  Atlantic,  and,  also,  with  but  few  Mount'castie,    Clara   H^    Canadian    artist 

low  depressions  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  ^„^     ^^,^^gy .     t,.     ainton,'    Ontario,    26     Nov. 

to  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Passing  east  from  the  ,83^     ^er  specialty  was  landscape  and  marine 

plateau  of  Pamir  art  lofty  mountam  ranges  ex-  yi^^,^     Under   the  pen   name  of  «Caris   Siffla* 

tending  to  the  northeastern   part  of   Asia,  then  she   has  published    'The   Mission   of  Love,  and 

crossmg  to  Alaska,  unite  with  the  great  ranges  other     Poems'      (1882);     'Lost,     and     Other 

which  skirt  the  western  coast  of  the  Americas,  poems'    (1882);    *A   Mystery'    (1886),  verse; 

The   highest'  mountains    m    the   world    arc   the  and  the  novel,   'Crow's  Hollow:> 

Hima  ayas ;  the  hiehest  peak.  Mount  Everest,  iS  m™._..j  ti«i!...      c„  d«.  ,™ 

fully  2^  feet  high.    Vhe'mountain  peaks  of  Mounted  Pohce.     See  Pouol 

the  world  whose  summits  have  not  been  reached  Monmmg.      In    most    nations    from    the 

(1903)    are  seven   in  number,   Everest,   McKin-  earKest  ages  it  has  been  the  custom  of  bereaved 

ley,  Erebus,  Lompobatting,  Petermann,  Tsiafa-  persons  to  testify  their  grief  tor  the  loss  of 

javona,  and  Chydenius.  friends  or  relatives  by  some  external  change  of 

High    mountains    exist  on   the  bed  of  the  dress  and  deportment    The  eastern  nations  and 

ocean.    A  number  belonging  to  the  submerged  the  Greeks  cat  off  their  hair,  the  Romans  allowed 

Atlantic  continent  have  been  located,  and  their  the  beard  and  hair  to  grow,  in  mourning.    Dtf- 

elevation  determined.    Some  of  the  most  promi-  ferent  colors  have  been  adopted  as  badges  of 

nent  are  Mount  Chaucer,  located  in  1850,  in  lati-  grief;  the  ancient  Egyptiaca  wore  yellowi  the 

tude  42"  so',  longitude  28°   gtf,  crest  284  feet  Ethiopians,    gray;    the    Roman    and    Spartan 

from  the  surface ;  Mount  Sainthill,  in  latitude  women,  white,  which  is  still  Ifae  color  of  grief  in 

42°  50',  longitude  42*  ao",  discovered  in  183a,  China,  Japan,  and  Siam;  in  Torkey,  blue  and 

height    about    11,000    feet    Another    important  violet;    and  in  the  other   Enropean  oountries, 

submarine  mountain  is  the  Laura  Ethel,   dis-  Wack  b  used  for  this  purpose.    Some  have  *t- 

covered  in  1878,  its  crest  about  216  feet  below  tempted  to  trace  the  associations  by  wliicfa  die 

the  surface.    A  group  of  submarine  mountains,  cokirs  acquired  their  diaracter  to  nttntal  causes; 

in    latitude   43",    longitude   23"    30',    has   been  but  it  must  be  allowed,  with  little  soccesa.    The 
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Jews,  in  si^  of  frief  at  the  loss  of  their  rda-  outside  the   Murida.    This   family   is   divisible 

tiv«a,  lent  their  garments,   tore   out  their  hair,  into   three   seclions  —  Murinit,   or   typical    Old- 

and  wore  coarse  garments  of  a  dark  color;  they  World  mice;  Arvicolina,  or  voles;  and  Cricet- 

went    barefoot,    neglected    their    persons,    and  iKtr,  or  hamsters,  etc. 

performed  other  acts  of  penance.  The  term  of  The  first  sub-family  contains  the  various  rats 
mourning  with  thera  was  from  seven  to  thirty  (q.v.)>  the  house-mouse,  the  delicate  harvest- 
days.  Among  tlie  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  mouse  and  more  than  loo  other  species  of  Eu~ 
the  custom  to  lay  aside  all  ornaments  of  dresa,  rope  and  Asia,  which  agree  in  having  wide  up- 
to  abstain  from  the  bath,  and  ail  indulgences,  per  molars  marked  \>3  three  series  of  tubercles 
The  kings  of  France  mourned  in  violet.  Among  and  in  other  distinctive  peculiarities.  The 
the  ancients,  as  among-  the  moderns,  public  house-mouse  has  been  a  deniien  of  men's  habi- 
niom-nings  were  common  on  the  death  of  the  tations  probably  ever  since  housekeeping  began, 
aovereign  or  of  a  distinguished  public  benefac-  finding  there  safety  from  many  natural  enemies, 
lOr.  The  period  of  mourning  differs  in  diifer-  opportunities  and  materials  for  nest-making,  and 
enl  countries,  but  in  all  is  generally  regulated  by  plentiful  daily  food.  It  accompanies  mankind 
the  nearness  of  relationship  between  the  sur-  wherever  he  goes,  and  soon  replaces  in  frontier 
vivors  and  the  deceased.  In  Scotch  law  a  widow  houses  the  local  wild  mice  which  for  a  time  at- 
has  a  claim  to  mournings  for  her  husband  where  tempt  to  imitate  its  domestic  habits.  These 
his  estate  or  rank  requires  mourning  in  point  of  mice  are  about  three  inches  long,  the  tail  meas- 
decency.  Mouminp  for  such  of  the  deceased's  uring  i^  inches  more.  The  'general  color  is 
children  as  are  to  be  present  at  the  funeral  also  bluish  or  dusky  brown,  but  is  subject  to  varia- 
form  a  privileged  debt.  In  the  United  States  tion  and  influenced  by  climate,  food,  and  other 
the  customary  period  of  mourning  for  widows  externa!  conditions.  Albino  or  "white*  mice, 
is  one  year.  with  pink  eyes,  are  kept  as  pets,  also  black  and 
UourainK-ckMk.  A  butterfly.  Sec  Cam-  piebald  ones;  and  these  breeds  are  easily  main- 
BDWMJ.  Beauty,  tamed  by  selective  breedmg.  Such  pets  are 
„  ,  .  '  c  T^  readily  tamed  and  taught  simple  tricks.  Cer- 
Moumtog-dove.  See  Dove.  ^j^  injividuaU,  known  as  "singing  mice,- 
HouM,  a  small  rodent  mammal  of  the  make,  especially  at  night,  a  pleasing  whistling 
family  ititrids,  the  larger  members  of  whicb  noise,  like  feeble  chirpings  of  a  canary-bird. 
are  called  rats,  hamsters,  lemmings,  voles  The  same  sound  has  been  heard  from  wild  mice, 
(qq.V.),  etc. ;  ^)«cificatly,  the  house-mouse  (Afiu  and  is  believed  to  result  from  an  asthmatic 
•ttuew/iw),  originally  Asiatic,  but  universally  condition  rather  than  to  be  a  normal  musical 
domHtirated.  The  family  is  an  extremely  large  utterance.  The  fecundity  of  mice  is  excessive, 
one,  erabrBclng  some  yxt  well-established  spe-  From  six  to  ten  young  are  produced  in  a  litter, 
cies,  ajid  is  distributed  over  the  whole  world  eat-  and  this  species  brings  forth  several  times  in  the 
cept  the  isUnds  of  the  Pacific.  A  mouse  is  the  year.  In  about  a  fortnight  the  young  are  able 
only  mammal  of  Australia  not  a. marsupial,  to  shift  for  themselves,  although  bom  in  a  help- 
The  members  of  this  family  vary  in  size  fa-om  less  condition.  This  illustrates  how  sometimes, 
s<une  snullcr  than  a  house-mouse  to  the  bigness  under  especially  favorable  conditions,  mice  may 
of  the  American-  inuskrat  (q.v.)  ;  and  exhibit  multiply  far  beyond  normal  numbers  and  over- 
much diversity  in  form,  especially  in  respect  to  -  run  the  country  as  a  devastating  plague,  in- 
tli«  limbs,  which  in  woodland  and  aquatic  spc-  stances  of  which  are  mentioned  under  Field- 
cics  >re  usually  of  nearly  equal  size,  but  in  Ihote  uouse.  The  two  most  common  European  types, 
that  dwell  I  on  prairies  and  deserts  are  far  fn)m  the  long-tailed  brown  field-mouse  (M.  jyivali- 
it,  the  hind-legs  there  becoming  imihensely  en-  cat)  and  (he  diminutive  harvest-mouse  (jtf. 
larged  and  serving  as  almost  the  only  means  of  rninulus')  are  farmers'  pests,  destroying  large 
safety  {by  leaps),  while  the  fore-legs  are  of  quantities  of  grain.  The  harvest-mouse  is  one 
little  use  except  ks  hands  in  IwJding  the  food,  of  tlic  smallest  of  mammals,  and  constructs  a 
It  is  a  characteristic  of  mice,  bs  of  squirrels,  to  beautiful  and  elesant  little  nest  of  the  blades  of 
lift  the  food  to  the  mouth  amd  gnaw  it  while  tlie  grass  or  corn,  entwined  round  and  supported  by 
atiimal  sits  up  on  its  harmches.  The  poUex  the  stalks  of  the  corn  or  wheat.  A  similar 
(thumb)  on  tiie  fore  feet  is  a  mere  wart-iike  smaller  species  in  South  Africa  weighs  only  a 
rudiment;  but  the  hind  feet  have  five  full  toes,  quarter  of  an  ounce.  These  out-door  species 
and  in  some  aquatic  ^ecies  these  are  connected  hibernate  during  winter,  and  lay  up  an  autumnal 
by  webs  forming  swimming  feet.  The  skull  is  store  of  grain  in  their  nests  and  burrows  —  a 
shapely,  the  ncse  is  long,  pointed,  hairy,  keenly  matter  in  which  great  diversity  of  habit  exists 
sensitive  to  odors,  and  protected  by  remarkably  elsewhere  in  the  mmily. 

long  tactile  hairs  (whiskers)  ;  the  eyes  and  ears  American  native  mice  are  all  of  one  or  the 
are  usually  large,  for  these  animals  are  mainly  other  of  the  remaining  sub-families,  or  else  do 
nocturnal  in  habits;  and  the  teeth  are  peculiar  not  belong  to  the  Murida  at  all.  The  short- 
in  tha't  the  lower  incisors  are  compressed  and  tailed  meadow-mice  (see  Fielii-moube),  the 
pointed,  and  the  molars  (usually  three  on  each  neotomas  (see  Wood-kat),  lemmings  (q.v.), 
side)  are  rootless.  The  tail  in  nearly  all  rats  and  their  allies  are  elsewhere  described.  The 
and  mice  ia  long,  always  thinly  haired,  often  most  of  our  smaller  mice  belong  to  the  sub- 
naked  or  scaly,  and  in  such  aquatic  species  as  family  Crieftin^,  characterized  prominently  by 
the  moskrat  is  compressed  into  a  powerful  scull-  havintr  cheek-pouches,  and  represented  in  the 
ing  oar.  Most  species  burn>w  or  make  their  Old  World  by  the  hamsters.  Five  genera 
homes  in  holes;  a  few  are  arboreal.  The  near-  and  about  75  so-called  species  have  been  cat- 
est  relatives  of  the  group  are  the  dormice,  mole-  alogued,  but  probably  further  study  will  greatly 
lats,  jerboas  and  pouched  rats  or  gophers,  a  reduce  the  number.  Oryrfumtys  is  a  rather 
list  which  shows  that  the  word  'mouse*  and  short-tailed,  fbssorial  genus  of  the  plains  region 
•rat,»  ia  popularly  applied  to  many  small  rodents  and   northern    Mexico.    Sigmodon    is    tnotber 
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genus  of  Florida  and  the  Southwest,  taking-its 
name  from  the  sigmoid  form  of  the  cusps  of  the 
molars-;  Reithrodontomys  embraces  several  very 
small  burrowing  brown  mice  of  the  same  re- 
gion; and  Oryzomyt  includes  the  large,  hand- 
some 'riee-field  mouse"  of  the  Southern  States 


weed).  (3)  One  of  the  wonnd-worU  i,Slatkyt 
germaniea).  (4)  Any  of  aeveraJ  cfaickweedi 
(q.v.),  especially  tbe  widely  scattered  C^ns^uu 


long-tailed    field -n 


ce.     Thes 


the    ■ 


familiar  under  the  old  name  Hesperomys,  and 
commonly  represented  by  the  white-footed 
mouse  (P.  americanus,  or  H.  leucopiu),  which 
occurs  all  over  the  more  temperate  parts  of  the 
continent.  This  species  is  somewhat  larger 
than  the  ho  use- mouse,  and  is  yellowish  brown 
above,  darlcer  on  the  back,  the  lower  parts  of 
the  body  and  tail  and  the  upper  surface  of  the 
feet  white;  the  young  are  dark  slaty;  the  eyes 
and  ears  are  large,  and  the  fur  long  and  soft. 
It  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  as  active  as  a  squir- 
rel, nesting  in  trees,  in  the  fields,  in  barns  and 
houses,  and  making  a  dwelling  resembling  a 
covered  bird's  nest ;  it  feeds  principal! j  on 
grain,  seed^  nuts,  and  insects ;  and  m  newly 
settled  districts  comes  into  dwellings  and  gran- 
aries and  is  as  mischievous  as  the  house-mouse. 
Species  with  similar  habits  are  a  beautiful 
golden-haired  southern  one  (P.  aureolus)  ;  the 
large,  dark-brown,  gray-bellied  cotton-mouse 
{P.  gossypinus),  very  numerous  in  the  South 
Atlantic  SUtes;  the  'red-backed"  or  Michigan, 
mouse  (P.  michiganetuit)  of  the  North  Central 
Slates,  and  several  others. 

Consult:  Coues  and  Allen,  'Monograph  of 
the  Rodentia*  (Washington,  1877) ;  Mertiam 
(and  others),  'North  American  Fauna'  (Wash- 
ington, i83q  and  subsequently)  ;  Stone  and 
Cram,  'American  Animals'  (New  York,  1902)  ; 
IngersoU,  'Wild  Life  of  Orchard  and  Field* 
(New  York,  igoa) ;  and  the  books  of  Audubon. 
Godman,  Kennicott,  Merriam,  De  Kay,  Baird, 
Coues,  Herrick,  and  other  naturalists. 

Ebnest  Ingebsou. 

UonK-btrd,  or  Coly,  one  of  the  birds  of 
the  African  corraciitorm  family  ColUdtt,  which 
look  like  big  long-tailed  titmoiises,  have  soft 
brown  and  gray  plumage,  and  creep  about  the 
branches  or  hang  underneath  them,  by  aid  of 
bill  and  claw,  like  the  most  acrobatic  of  parrots. 
The  single  genus  (Colivs)  contains  nine  spe- 
cies. The  toes  are  all  directed  forward,  but  the 
hallux,  and  apparently  the  outer  toe  also,  may 
be  turned  backward;  hence  the  peculiar  manner 
of  climbing  with  the  whole  metatarsus  applied 
to  the  branch,  a  fact  which  adds  greatly  to  the 
mouse-like  appearance.  They  feed  mainly  upon 
fruit,  but  take  some  insects ;  and  they  lay  their 
wgs  in  cup-shaped  nests  placed  in  low  bushes. 
Smsuh  Evans'  'Birds'  (1900),  and  writers  on 
African  ornithology. 

House-deer.    See  Cbevrotain. 

Hotisc-e«r,  the  name  of  various  small 
plants,  suggested  t^  the  shape  and  appearance  of 
the  leaves:  (i)  a  borage  of  the  genus  Myosotis. 
more  generally  known  in  the  United  States  as 
•forget-me-not"  or  sometinie.i  "scorpion- grass," 
small  furry  herbs,  growing  in  damp  and  shady 
places  through  the  temperate  regions  and  bear- 
ing clusters  of  minute  blue  and  white,  "yellow- 
ed* flowers.  (2)  The  marsh  cudweed  or 
wartwort   (Grafhalium  uliginosum)  ;   (see  Cur- 


House-lemurs.    See  Cbirogale;  Lcuuk. 
Uouth   (oral  or  buccal  cavity),  primarily  the 

nearly  oval  cavity  at  the  commencement  of  the 
alimentary  canal  or  digestive  tract,  into  which 
food  is  taken,  and  from  which  the  voice  issues. 
Secondarily  the  name  is  applied  to  the  outer 
orifice  of  that  cavity  and  to  any  opening  which 
receives  or  disdiarges  (in  a  similar  way  to  the 
mouth  proper)  material  of  various  kinds,  air, 
water,  gas,  etc.  Examples  are  Seen  in  the  main 
opening  of  a  furnace,  and  that  of  a  fortifica- 
tion, certain  openings  in  wind  instruments,  the 
discharging  point  of  a  stream,  the  muzzle  of 
firearms,  etc. 

Houth,  DiseaBCB  of  the.  The  principal 
diseases  of  the  mouth  may  be  classified  as  fol- 
lows :  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
and  its  results;  epulis;  gumboil;  ranula;  sali- 
vary calculus ;  and  salivary  fistula. 

Inflammation  of  the  Mouth  {StomatiHi).— 
This  disorder  is  usually  caused  by  local  irri- 
tants,  such   as    scalding   drinks,   c 


,   soft 

food,  building  up  of  the  strength,  and  removal 
of  tartar  or  other  sources  of  irritation.  Inflam- 
mation invading  the  mucous  follicles,  usually  in 
debilitated  children,  or  from  the  irritation  of 
teeth,  or  as  the  result  of  an  eruption  (herpes)  is 
follicular  stomatitis.  It  is  attended  with  thin 
spots  of  white  exudation,  but  there  is  no  breach 
in  the  surface  of  the  muCous  memhrane.  The 
patient  swallows  with  difficulty;  the  mouth  is 
hot  and  tender;  the  submaxillary  glands  may  be 
swollen.  The  remedies  are  as  above  given,  with 
the  addition  of  a  disinfectant  to  die  mouth- 
washes. The  terms  aphtha;  and  thrtish  (q.v.)  are 
given  to  a  stomatitis,  usually  follicular,  attended 
by  curd-like  exudations  with  ulceration  beneath 
the  exudates  (ulcerative  stomatitis).  The  dis- 
ease may  be  conveyed  to  the  nipples  of  the  nurs- 
ing woman.  In  true  aphthae  the  exudations  are 
due  to  a  microscopic  fungus,  the  Oidittm  albi- 
cans. In  treatment  the  child  is  to  be  carefully 
fed,  its  mouth  kept  clean  and  disinfected,  and 
the  bowels  regulated.  Borax,  or  tincture  of 
myrrh,  well  diluted,  is  a  good  mouth-wash.  Do 
not  use  honey.  Canker  refers  to  isolated  super- 
ficial ulcerations  of  the  mucoias  membrane,  usu- 
ally the  result  of  debility  and  dyspepsia.  Rem- 
edy these  two  conditions  and  touch  the  spots 
occasionally  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Gangrenous 
stomatitis  (noma),  or  cancrum  oris,  means  a 
more  or  less  sloughing  ulceration,  usually  upon 
the  gums  or  cheeks.  The  breath  is  fetid;  there 
is  great  swelling  with  soreness,  high_  fever, 
marked  debility,  etc  It  may  follow  measles  or 
some  other  debilitatinj[  blood -disease.  The 
treatment  requires  a  physician. 

El>uiis. — This  is  a  smooth  round  or  lobular 
tumor  springing  from  some  portion  of  the  al- 
veolar processes  and  the  periosteum  covering 
them,  usually  from  the  lower  jaw. 

Cvmboil. — The  gum-disease  so  Darned  is  a 
circumscribed  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane or  of  the  periosteum  coivering  a  portion  of 
an  alveolar  process,  caused  usually  by  a  dec»yed 
tooth.    Wash   the   mouth   frequently  with  hot 
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1.  Harvest  Mouse.  4.  Jerboas. 

2.  Hamster.  5.  House  Mouse. 

3.  Barbary  Mouse.  6.  Brown  Ral. 
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water,  have  the  boil  lanced,  or  cause  it  to  dis- 
charge by  applications  of  hot  tigs  (boiled  in 
RiilkJ,  and  have  sources  of  irritation  removed. 

Ranula. —  This  term  denotes  a  cystic  forma- 
tion in  the  mucous  membrane  beneath  the 
tongue,  sometimes  originating  in  the  duct  of  a 
sub- lingual  or  submaxillary  gland. 

Salivary  Catcului. —  Such  is  the  name  given 
to  a  concretion,  mainly  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
formed  in  the  duct  of  one  of  the  salivary 
glands.  Sometimes  it  forms  around  a  foreign 
body,  such  as  a  seed,  and  sometimes  produces 
a  ranula. 

Salivary  FUlula.—  A  fistula  of  this  charac- 
ter is  an  abnormal  canal  opening  upon  the 
cheek,  and  arising  from  the  duct  of  the  parotid 
gland  as  the  result  of  ulceration. 

Mouton,  moo- ton',  Alexander,  American 
politician  i  b.  Bayou  Carencro,  La,,  10  Nov. 
1804;  d.  near  Lafeyette,  La.,  12  Feb.  1885.  He 
was  ^aduated  from  Georgetown  College,  D.  C, 
and  m  1825  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was 
elected  to  the  State  legislature  in  1826  and  in 
1831-2  he  was  speaker.  He  was  presidential 
elector  in  1828,  1832,  and  1836,  and  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1837.  He  was 
governor  of  l.ouisana  ia  1843-6,  and  later  pre- 
sided over  various  conventions,  but  retired  to 
plantation  life  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion 
in  I86i. 

Hovemcnt-ctire.  See  Swedieh  Movement 
Cure. 

HovaUes.  Articles,  including  live  stock  as 
well  as  inanimate  objects,  that  may  be  moved 
from  one  place  to  another. 

Movflle,  a  township  in  County  Donegal, 
Ireland,  northeast  of  Londonderry.  It  is  at 
the  entrance  of  Lough  Foyle,  and  is  a  calling- 
f lace  for  some  of  the  transatlantic  steamers. 

Moving  Pictures.  The  growth  of  the  mov- 
ing picture  industry  in  the  United  States  has 
been  one  of  the  most  rapid  and  important  in 
recent  years.  The  moving  picture  house  has 
truly  come  to  be  the  "people's  theatre."  To 
fully  appreciate  how  true  this  is  one  must  have 
recourse  to  tigurcs.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  moving  picture  houses  supported  by  the 
leading  American  cities  during  1910:  New 
Vork,  450  theatres,  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
150,000;  Chicago.  310  theatres,  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  93.000;  Philadelphia,  160  theatres, 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  57,000;  St.  Louis, 
142  theatres,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  50,140; 
Cleveland,  75  theatres,  wi&  a  seating  capacity 
of  22,500;  Baltimore,  83  theatres,  with  a  seat- 
ing capacity  of  3^,900 ;  San  Francisco,  68 
theatres,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  32400;  Cin- 
cinnati, js  theatres,  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
32,500;  and  New  Orleans,  28  theatres,  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  S,6oo.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  all  of  these  houses  are  filled  not 
once,  but  four,  five,  sometimes  half  a  doien 
and  more  times  a  day  some  idea  can  be  gained 
of  the  vast  number  of  people  who  attend  this 
form  of  amusement  To  supply  the  immense 
public  demand  for  moving  pictures  re<]uires 
almost  ceaseless  work  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
ducers. The  chief  combination  of  producers 
who  control  the  field  for  the  most  part  turn 
out  on  an  average  of  20,000  feet  of  new  films 
csich  week,  at  the  same  time  making  fully  80 
copies  of  each.  The  royalties  of  Mr.  Thomas 
A.  Edison  from  this  source  amount  to  about 
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$8,000  a  week.  The  middlemen,  or  'exchanges* 
pay  the  manufacturers  $g,ooo,ooo  for  films, 
which  the  former  rent  at  about  $18,000,000  a 
year  to  the  actual  exhibitors  or  showmen. 
They  in  their  turn  collect  stupendous  sums 
from  the  public,  all  in  nickels  or  dimes.  Dur- 
ing the  vear  1909  the  paid  admissions  from 
10,000  tidiet  windows  alone  amounted  to  $57,- 
5oo,(xxi.  The  audiences  which  supplied  this 
enormous  sum  numt>ered  more  than  two  and  a 
quarter  million  persons  per  day  —  a  number 
three  times  as  great  as  the  total  of  the  aggre- 
gate audiences  of  all  the  regular  theatres  in 
America  put  together.  This  number,  too,  is  be- 
ing augmented  every  day  and  it  is  an  axiom  in 
the  business  that  'once  a  moving  picture  pa- 
tron, always  a  moving  picture  patron.'  The 
facts  seem  to  more  than  bear  this  out. 

As  the  moving  picture  has  grown  in  popu- 
larity, the  standard  of  the  exhibitions  pre- 
sented has  already  persevered  toward  a  higher 
and  hi^er  level.  Manufacturers  and  produc- 
ers alike  fully  realize  the  responsibility  which 
is  placed  upon  them  in  catering  to  such  large 
audiences,  and  are  striving  to  make  the  enter- 
tainments Ihey  give  of  real  value  to  their 
patrons.  Time  was  —  and  it  was  not  so  very 
long  ago,  either  —  when  the  moving  picture 
constituted  a  very  grave  menace  to  the  public 
morals.  The  films  shown  usually  depicted 
murders,  suicides,  runaways,  train  robberies, 
and  other  grewsome  spectacles,  which  were 
bound  to  make  their  imprint  on  weak,  recep- 
tive minds.  Murders  have  been  perpetrated 
which  have  been  directly  traced  to  the  influence 
of  this  type  of  moving  picture  —  murders  in 
which  every  detail  as  enacted  on  the  screen 
has  subsequently  been  faithfully  followed  by 
the  murderer.  Fire-bugs  hare  resulted  'rom 
continued  attendance  at  the  old-style  moving 
picture  performances.  Children  have  been 
moved  to  attempt  the  methods  of  the  'Black 
Hand,*  and  any  number  of  petty  criminals  and 
burglars  have  received  the  initial  inspiration 
for  their  crimes  while  watching  the  gross, 
morbid  films  of  the  old-style  entertainments. 
AITairs  finally  came  to  such  a  pass  that  'mov- 
ing picture  show"  came  to  be  a  synonym  for 
all  that  was  lowest  and  most  debasing  in  the 
form  of  enlertainment,  and  careful  mothers 
guarded   their   children   from    moving   picture 


regularly  seen  at  moving  picture  playhouset, 
while  the  tremendous  influence  sudt  resorts 
wield  has  been  thrown  almost  entirely  toward 
the  advancement  of  education  and  inspi- 
ration. There  is  practically  no  end  to  the  val- 
uable work  the  moving  picture  has  been  made 
to  do,  and  so  fully  have  its  value  and  its  worth 
been  recognised  that  it  has  even  found  its 
way  into  churches  in  several  parts  of  the 
United  States.  This  great  metamorphosis,  too, 
has  all  come  about  comparatively  recently. 

It  was  at  the  sincere  desire  of  the  moving 
picture  men  themselves  to  remove  the  ban  un- 
der which  they  had  been  placed  by  nearly  all 
decent-minded  citizens  and  at  the  same  time 
make  themselves  forces  for  uplift  and  for  good 
in  the  world  that  the  first  step  toward  the  re- 
generation of  the  moving  picture  business  was 
taken.  Their  own  desire,  however,  was  greatly 
augmented  by  an  important  practical  step  to- 
ward eliminating  pictures  which  were  danger- 
ous, and  encouraging  those  that  were  wbole- 
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some.    This  step  was  the  formation  by  the  Peo-  way  by  the  moving  picture  machine.    All  of 

pie's  Institute  of  New  York  o£  the  National  Shakespeare's  plays  have  been  produced  thus, 

Board    of   Moving    Picture    Censorship.    This  and  for  some  of  the  performances  even  sucli 

board  is  composed  of  public- spirited  men  and  celebrated    theatrical    artists    as    Mme.   Saraj) 

women,  persons  of  high  professional  siandirw,  Bernhardt  and  the  late  M.  Coquelin  have  lent 

representatives    of    the    municipal    government,  the  aid  of  Iheir  art  to  the  moving  picture  pro- 

and  of  social  organizations.     The  headquarters  ducers.     Probably   the   finest  set   of   films  ever 

of  the  board  are  located  at' New  York  City,  exhibited   on   any  moving  picture  screen   was 

which  is  the  centre  of  the  moving  picture  in-  that  illustrating  the  life  of  Christ,  which  was 

dustry,  at  least   of  the   manufacturing  side   of  put  on  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.     Both  from  an  edu- 

it.    Twice  each  week  the  committee  meets  and  cational    and    an    inspirational    standpoint   this 

inspects  all  the  films  which  are  to  be  sent  out  possessed  great  value. 

for  general  public  exhibition.  The  board  acls  The  Government  has  also  made  use  of  the 
in  perfect  harmony  and  accord  with  the  main  moving  picture  film  in  gaining  recruits  for  the 
combination  of  manufacturers,  who  from  the  navy.  This  movement  tegan  with  the  exhiW- 
outset  of  the  movement  have  welcomed  the  tion  of  a  few  films  depicting  naval  drills,  and 
censorship,  and  at  the  same  time  a  large  num-  out  of  these  grew  real  dramas,  showing  forth 
bcr  of  the  independent  manufacturers  volun-  the  spectacular  side  of  the  middy's  life  lo  its 
tarily  submit  their  own  films  for  the  approval  most  glowing  aspect,  with  a  love  Interest  as  a 
of  the  committee.  All  this  is  but  one  indica-  rule  interwoven.  Through  witnessing  this  type 
tion  of  the  growing  conscience  of  the  moving  of  picture,  it  has  been  estimated  that  numerous 
picture  men.  No  set  of  films  is  given  out  for  young  men  who  would  otherwise  never  have 
public  inspection  until  it  has  been  first  reviewed  conceived  of  following  the  sea  as  a  means  of 
and  approved  by  the  National  Boari  As  the  livelihood  have  been  induced  to  enter  the 
various  films  are  shown  to  the  committee  they  United  States  navy.  Travel  pictures  are  also 
are  discussed  not  only  with  regard  to  their  extremely  popular  and  are  very  widely  exhib- 
suggestiveness,  but  also  with  a  view  to  their  ited.  These,  too,  possess  much  educational 
probable  influence  on  the  imagination  of  the  value.  All  the  storied  castles  and  ruins  of 
weak-minded,  the  poorly  educated,  and  the  Europe  are  depicted  on  the  moving  picture 
ultra-susceptible.  Moving  pictures  reach  the  screen,  the  canals  of  Venice,  the  Tories  of 
young  and  impressionable  portion  of  the  coun-  ancient  Greece,  the  mysteries  of  the  pyramids 
try's  popidation,  family  groups,  and  the  immi-  and  of  all  ancient  Egypt,  the  natural  beauties 
grant  contingent,  and  the  censorship  of  them  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the  interiors  and 
has  to  be  all  the  more  rigid  on  this  account  exteriors  of  old,  historic  cathedrals  and  fort- 
All  these  facts  the  board  takes  into  considera-  resses  —  in  fact,  every  concetrable  phase  of 
tion  in  passii^  its  judgment,  and  no  picture  foreign  life,  still  or  active  —  from  which  be- 
which  is  deemed  in  any  way  liable  to  do  harm  holders  can  derive  lessons  which  years  of  read- 
to  the  morals  or  minds  of  any  of  the  classes  ing,  which  they  would  probably  never  under- 
who  are  likely  to  witness  it  is  allowed  to  pass,  take  in  the  course  of  their  lives  anyway,  could 
Thousands  0/  dollars  worth  of  films  have  been  not  hope  to  give.  There  is  scarcely  a  subject 
cheerfully  destroyed  by  the  oianufaciurers  at  which  ihe  thoroughness  of  moving  picture 
the  suggestion  of  the  board  of  censorship  since  manufacturers  has  allowed  to  escape  them, 
(he  creation  of  that  body.  The  result  is  the  Among  the  educational  films  presented  are  in- 
uniformly  clean,  wholesale  style  of  moving  eluded  also  many  unique  and  mteresting  phases 
picture  exhibition  which  are  to-day  to  be  wit-  of  geography,  botany,  etomology,  ethnology, 
nessed  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  surgery,  pathology,  biolc^O'i  Seology,  and-  l»c- 
Out  of  2,goo  films  examined  recently  by  the  teriology,  while  loology,  omitliology,  micro- 
board  of  censors  no  less  than  900  were  classed  scopy,  minerology.  metallurgy,  aodaeronautics. 
as  directly  educational  by  those  who  passed  as  well  as  the  other  subjects  before  mentioned, 
judgment  upon  them.  The  rest  were  for  the  Besides  embracing  all  these  topics,  the  moving 
most  part  listed  as  'serious  drama"  which  has  picture  aflfords  an  excellent  opportunity  to  a 
a  value  peculiar  to  itself.  The  educational  man  who  has  not  yet  learned  to  road  of  keep- 
film,  however,  is  popular,  both  with  the  public  ing  abreast  the  most  important  events  of  the 
and  the  manufacturer.  In  securing  the  effects  world's  progress  in  all  lines  of  endeavor  and 
produced  in  these  no  amount  of   expense   is  activity. 

spared.    One  manufacturing  company,   for  in-  Enlarged  moving  pictures  have  shown  the 

stance,  in  order  to  make  a  realistic  war-time  housewife  the  action  of  germs  and  bacteria  on 

set  of  pictures,  hired  the  use  of  an  entire  rail-  various  common  household  foods,  when  diey 

road  in  Florida-    Another  company,  in  depict-  are  allowed  to  remain  unprotected  on  kitchen 

ing  how   an   evil   man   came  to  grief,  sent   an  tables,  and  the  work  which  the  films  have  done 

automobile  originally  worth  $4,cx)0  over  a  steep  through  this  medium  in  making  for  uniformly 

cliff.    Where  historical  plays  are  put  on  a  vast  sanitary  conditions  in  unnumbered  homes,  and 

amount  of  work  and  expense  is  lavished  that  saving  lives  in  consequence  is  practically  incal- 

they  may  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.    His-  culable.    Recently  even  the  flight  of  a  bullet 

torical  accuracy  is  never  sacrificed  because  of  has  been  tisualiied  by  means  of  this  marvellais 

cost  involved  and  the  most  splendid  effects  are  science.     This    was    done    during    1910   by   Hie 

oftentimes  attained  through  such  performances,  fastest  moving  picture  machine  which  the  world 

The  value  of  the  historic  lessons  which   are  has  yet  seen,  an  invention  of  Professor  Cranz, 

imparted  to  the  audiences  through  this  medium  private  counsellor  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany 

is   almost   ineslimalile     Nothing  teaches  so  cf-  and  instructor  at  the  Military  High   School  at 

fective  a  lesson  as  actual  sight,  and  this  is  ex-  Charlottenburg.    This  machine,  the  details  of 

aclly  what  the  moving  picture  holds  out  to  the  which  its  inventor  is  keeping  secret,  is  known 
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a  bullet  it  shows  tbe  missile  leaving  tlia  barrd 
of  a  revolver  ahead  of  the  smoke  from  the  dis- 
charge, aud  rtoaUy  striking  a  human  bi^ie.  It 
is  believed  that  this  set  of  iilcis  will  fQrnish 
many  new  details  to  science  on  the  effects  of 
bullets  and  projectiles  after  being  discharged. 
Professor  Cranx's  machine  is  also  capable  of 
illustrating  so  minute  a  thing  as  the  vibrations 
of  the  wings  of  small  insects  in  flight 

In  all  sections  of  the  United  States  chnrches 
have  for  some  time  employed  moving  pietnrcs 
in  their  evening  services,  and  in  some  of  tbe 
more  spectacular  churches  tbe  films  have  been 
used  to  illustrate  sermons.  At  first,  the  move* 
ment  was  taken  up  by  religious  organtEations 
in  order  to  combat  the  pernicious  influence  of 
the  moving  picture  houses  when  they  were  at 
their  worst  by  giving  in  the  same  form  of 
enteitaiomenC  improving  subjects.  Now  that 
the  necessity  for  this  has  departed,  however, 
the  churches  still  continue  moving  picture 
entertainments  as  a  means  of  popularizing  their 
services,  and  they  not  only  give  fihns  of  on 
improving  popular  nature,  but  also  illustrate 
the  whole  of  tbe  Old  and  New  Testaments  by 
this  means.  Som^  churches  have  been  criti- 
cised by  the  most  conservative  elements  for 
this  action,  but  it  has  proved  its  own  worth  in 
the  long  run.  Many  schools  have  also  em- 
ployed the  moving  picture  as  a  means  of  in- 
struction,  and  great  success  has  lattended  this 
custom  wherever  it  haa  been  practiced.  An 
English  concern  has  even  gone  so  far  iu  the 
perfection  of  moving  pictures  as  to  bring  out 
colored   6Ims.    By   means  of    the    latter    the 

?rowih  of  flowers  has  actually  been  shown,  this 
cat  having  been  performed  during  iplo  before 
the  New  York  Electrical  Society.  Eminent 
surgeons  are  even  now  seriously  considering 
the  teaching  of  surgery  by  means  of  moving 
pictures.  Tney  say  that  a  moving  picture  of  a 
competent  surgeon  performing  an  intricate 
operation,  where  his  every  slightest  move  could 
be  shown  beyond  all  misinterpretation  to  the 
student  would  prove  a  more  thorough  and 
effective  method  of  instructing  in  ihe  proper 
methods  of  surgery  than  any  number  of  un- 
it I  ustrated  lectures.  It  now  appears  highly 
probable  that  this  form  of  instruction  may 
become  genera!  before  a  great  while,  for  there 
IS  no  single  field  in  which  tlie  moving  picture 
has  made  greater  strides  than  in  that  of  medi- 
cine. In  Oct.  1910,  for  instance,  a  series  of 
Siciures  was  put  on  exhibition  in  London  that 
ad  been  ■  obtained  through  the  agency  of  ihe 
X-Ray.  In  these  films  the  stomach  of  a  man 
was  thrown  on  the  screen,  and  all  its  regular 
workings  clearly  shown.  By  the  same  means 
the  workings  of  the  human  brain  have  also 
been  illustrated.  The  benefit  which  such  pic- 
tures will  prove  to  scientitic  research  is  un- 
deniable. 

And  so  in  all  fields  the  moving  picture  is 
to-day  doing  its  work  and  doing  it  well.  We' 
have  no  censorship  of  the  drama  in  the  United 
States  as  they  have  in  England  and  some  other 
foreign  countries,  but  we  have  a  censorship  of 
moving  picture  entertainments,  and  as  a  result 
most  people  who  are  in  touch  with  the  situa- 
tion proclaim  the  moving  picture  playhouse  a 
clean  and  wholesome  place  of  popular  amuse- 
ment. The  National  Board  of  Censorship  is 
doing  its  work  well.  Where  it  dies  err,  a' 
happen";,    public    spntiment    can    be 


ili^>eaded  upon  to  come  to  the  rescue,  now 
that  the  country  at  large  is  beginning  to  awake 
to  Che  vital  importance  of  the  moving  picture 
as    an    educational   and   inspirational   influence. 

And  now  the  latest  dcvel<fl>raent  — *  devel- 
opment which  seems  destined  to  g^in  even  more 
patrons  for  the  moving  picture,  and  to  increase 
its  power  immeasurably  has  been  brought  to 
perfection  by  that  tireless  worker,  Mr.  Thomas 
A,  Edison.  It  is  moving  pictures  which  can 
talk.  For  a  number  of  years,  realising  that  the 
moving  picture  house  was  probably  the  greatest 
educational  agency  in  the  land  for  the  great 
bulk  of  the  working  people,  Mr.  Edison  has 
been  working  on  this  invention,  with  a  view  to 
making  the  entertainments  of  the  people  more 
complete  and  more  helpful.  He  has  at  last 
met  with  some  meed  of  success."  Before  a 
small  selected  audience  at  his  New  Jersey 
experiment  station,  Mr.  Edison,  in  August  1910, 
gave  a  demonstration  of  what  he  has  accom- 
plished in  this  line.  He  has  not  yet  got  it  to 
such  a  fully  develc^ed  stage  that  he  is  willing 
to  put  it  to  the  test  of  an  elaborate  public  per- 
formance, but  ihe  lirst  great  triumph  has  been 
won,  and  the  second  therefore  should  not  be 
far  distant  Meanwhile  moving  pictures  are 
doing  their  work  every  day  in  tbe  year.  They 
are  doing  that  work  for  20,000,000  of  people  each 
day  who  pay  admissions  to  the  regular  houses 
all  over  the  world,  besides  the  numbers  who 
have  the  benefits  of  free  exhibitions  at  schools, 
churches,  and  like  places.  The  moving  picture 
house  is  now  fully  established,  not  only  as  (he 
people's  theatre,  but  as  the  people's  teacher. 

Moving  Plant,  an  East  Indian  leguminous 
plant  {Defniodium  gyrant) ,  remarkable  for  the 
motions  of  its  pinnate  leaves.  The  large  odd 
leaflet  becomes  more  or  less  horizontal  under 
the  influence  of  light  and  heat,  and  is  depressed 
daring  darkness  or  cold.  Besides  the  move- 
ment of  rising  and  falling,  it  has  also  a  lateral 
oscillatory  motion,  so  as  to  occupy  an  oblique 
position  relative  to  the  leaf-stalk.  The  smaller 
leaflets,  of  which  there  are  one  or  two  pairs, 
also  exhibit  jerking  movements,  approaching 
and  retiring  from  each  other,  and  these  motions 
proceed  to  a  limited  extent  during  darkness. 
Gray  describes  ao  species  of  Deimoaium  in  the 
flora  of  the  United  States,  withoot  mentioning 
that  apy  of  them  exhibit  such  movements. 

Mowat,  Sir  OUvoT,  Canadian  statesman;  b. 
Kingston,  Ontario,  32  July  iSio;  d.  1903.  He 
was  educated  in  KingBten  and  Toronto,  studied 
law  in  Kingsiion.  at d  began  practice  in  that  city, 
afterward  moving  ti>  Toronto.  Hes  took  hif^- 
rank  in  his  profession,  especially  as  an  eqmty 
lawyer,  his  leaning  and  snccess  bringing  him, 
in  1836,  the  appointment  of  Queen's  Counsel. 
From  this  lime  until  i8s9  he  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  commission  appointed  to  revise  and 
consolidate  the  statutes  of  Canada  and  Upper 
Canada.  From  1857  to  1864  he  was  in  the  leg- 
islative assembly,  and  in  1858  was  provincial 
secretary,  in  1863-4  he  was  postmaster-gen- 
eral, and  in  the  latter  year  was  appointed  to 
serve  in  the  Quebec  Conference,  where- he  was 
very  influential  in  helping  to  bring  about  the 
Dominion  Confederation.  It  was  in  this  year 
also  that  he  became  a  judge  of  the  court  of 
chancery  of  Ontario,  sitting  until  1872  when  he 
became  premier  of  the  province,  a  position 
which  he  held  with  conspicuous  ability  for 
twenty-four  consecutive  years.    In  1896  he  en- 
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icred  the  Laurier  cabinet  as  minister  of  justice 
and  president  of  the  senate.  In  iSgi)  he  was 
appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  Ontario.  He 
was  knighted  in  itipz. 

Howatt,  Anna  Cora.  See  Ritchie.  Anna 
CoBA  Ogiwn  Mo  watt. 

Mowbray,  mo'bra,  George  W.,  American 
inventor:  b.  Lewes,  EnKland,  1815;  d.  North 
Adams,  Mass.,  21  June  1891.  He  studied  chem- 
istry in  England,  came  to  America  in  1853, 
worked  in  the  California  gold-mines  until  1858, 
in  the  Pennsylvania  oil-country  until  1868,  and 
then  at  North  Adams,  where  he  perfected  the 
commercial  use  of  nitroglycerin,  and  invented 
smokeless  powder.  He  was  consulting  chemist 
to  the  Maxim  and  Nordenfelt  Arms  Company. 

Howbray,  Henry  Siddons,  American  art- 
ist;  b.  Alexandria,  Egypt.  185a  He  was 
brought  to  the  United  States  in  early  childhood 
and  educated  in  North  Adams,  Mass.  He  stud- 
ied one  year  at  West  Point.  In  1S78  he  entered 
(he  studio  of  Bonnat,  Paris,  and  subsequently 
settled  in  New  York  as  a  figure  painter  and 
decorator.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
American  Artists,  and  a  National  Academician. 
He  was  awarded  the  Clark  prize  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  in  1888. 

Mowbrav,  J.  P.,  a  pseudonym  of  Andrew 
Carpenter  Wheeler.    See  Wheeler,  A.  C. 

Mower,  Charles  Drown,  naval  ardiitect; 
b.  Lynn,  Mass.,  5  Oct.  1875;  educated  in 
the  Lyan  public  schools.  After  serving  for 
four  years  in  the  othces  of  Arthur  Bundy  and 
K.  B.  Crowinshield,  naval  architects,  at  Bos- 
ton, he  went  to  New  York  to  take  the  position 
of  designing  editor  of  "  The  Rudder,"  the 
yachting  magaiine.  In  the  seasons  of  1903-t}  he 
was  official  measurer  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club,  measuring  the  yachts  'Shamrock  111'  and 
'Reliance'  for  the  American  cup  races  of  1903. 
Is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Naval  Archi- 
tects and  Marine  Engineers,  and  of  many 
yacht  clubs.  Among  his  works  are:  'How  to 
Build  a  Motor  Launch'  (igoo)  ;  'How  to  Build 
a  Knockabout'  (igoi):  'How  to  Build  a  Rac- 
ing Sloop'  (1901);  'How  to  Build  a  Cruiser' 
{iyo3). 

MowTcr,  Prank  Roger,  ex-consul-gmeral ; 
b.  Xenia,  O.,  7  July  r87a  He  received  the  title 
of  LL.B.  at  Cornell  in  1894  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  the  following  year.  In  1897  he  de~ 
cided  to  enter  the  consular  service,  which  he 
contimied  for  twelve  years,  holding  many  im- 
portant posts  in  that  period  of  time.  The  rec- 
ord of  his  service  is  as  follows :  Marshal  of 
■he  consular  court  at  Y<dcohania  i8g7~9,  from 
which  he  retired  by  operation  of  the  treaty; 
marshal  at  Canton,  1899-1000;  consul  at  An- 
tigua, from  Jan.  to  Oct.  190 1 ;  at  Ghent,  Bel- 
gium, 1901-ti ;  consul-general  at  Abis  Ababa, 
Abyssinia,  1906-7;  consul  at  Leghorn,  Italy, 
from  Apr.  to  June.  i(x>7 ;  consul-general  at 
Copenhagen,  Denmark,  1907-9,  from  which  he 
resigned  in  the  latter  year  and  returned  to  the 
United  States. 

Mower,  mo'cr,  Joseph  Anthony,  American 
soldier:  b.  Woodstock,  Vt.,  22  Aug.  1827;  d. 
New  Orleans  6  Jan.  1870.  He  was  educated  in 
the  common  schools,  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
Mexican  War  and  in  1855  was  commissioned 
2d    lieutenant.    He   was    promoted    captain    in 


1861  and  for  bravery  in  action  was  made  briga- 
dier-general in  1863  and  m  1863  commanded  a 
brigade  at  Vicksburg.  In  1864  he  was  m 
charge  of  a  division  under  General  Banks  in 
Louisiana  and  he  accompanied  General  Sher- 
man in  his  Geor^a  and  Carolina  campaigns  and 
received  promotion  to  the  rank  of  major-gen- 
eral. He  remained  in  the  army  after  the  war 
and  was  in  command  of  the  department  of 
Louisiana  at  his  death. 

Howry.  m6'rl,  William  Angnatna,  Ameri- 
can educator  and  author :  b.  Uxbridge,  Mass., 
13  Aug.  1839.  He  was  educated  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity and  in  i86a-3  was  a  captain  in  the  Fed- 
eral army.  He  was  principal  of  the  English 
and  Classical  school  in  Providence  in  1864-84 
and  in  1884-S  edited  the  'Journal  of  Educa- 
tion.' In  1886-91  he  was  editor  of  'Educa- 
tion,' and  since  1887  has  been  president  of  the 
Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  Institute.  Among 
his  writings  may  be  mentioned :  'Nathaniel 
Mowry  and  His  Descendants'  (1878);  'Rich- 
ard Mowryr  His  Ancestors  and  Descendants' 
(1878);  'Studies  In  Civil  Government'  {1887); 
"Elements  of  Civil  Government'  (1890): 
'Talks  with  My  Boys'  (1892);  'A  History  of 
the  United  States'  (1896);  'The  Uxbridge 
Academy:  a  Brief  History'  ('897);  'First 
Steps  in  the  History  of  Our  Country'  (1898)  : 
'American  Inventions  and  Inventors'  (1900); 
'Marcus  Whttman  and  Early  Oregon'  (1901)  : 
'The  Territorial  Growth  of  the  United  SUtei' 
(1902)  ;  'American  Heroes  and  Heroism* 
(1903) ;  'American  Pioneers*  (190s) ;  genea- 
logical works,  etc 

Moxa,  the  down  of  a  Chinese  plant,  used  in 
medicine.  In  preparation  for  medical  use  it  is 
a  small  cone  of  inflammable  matter,  used  in 
Eastern  countries  as  a  cure  for  the  gout  or  any 
deep-seated  pain,  and  is  administered  by  burn- 
ing it  on  the  skin ;  a  small  mass  of  combustible 
vegetable  matter  employed  for  effecting  cauter- 
ization. This  pecuhar  form  of  counter-irrita- 
tion was  early  practised  in  the  East,  particu- 
larly by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  from  whom 
it  was  learned  by  the  Portuguese,  One  or 
more  small  cones,  formed  of  the  downy  cover- 
ing of  the  leaves  of  Aneinisia  moxa,  or  of  the 
Sith  of  various  plants  (as  of  the  common  sun- 
ower),  or  of  linen  steeped  in  niler,  are  placed 
on  the  skin  over  the  affected  part,  and  the  ends 
remote  from  the  skin  are  ignited.  The  com- 
bustion gradually  proceeds  through  the  cone 
and  forms  a  superficial  eschar  on  the  sVin.  The 
surrounding  parts  are  protected  by  a  pad  of 
wet  rag,  with  a  hole  in  it  for  the  moxa. 

Mox'om,  Philip  Stafford,  American  Con- 
gregational ist  clergyman  :  b.  Markham,  Canadai, 
10  Aug.  1818,  During  the  Civil  War  he  served 
as  'captains  boy'  (1862),  then  enlisted  in  the 
Illinois  cavalry  in  1863,  and  served  till  1865. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  entered  upon  a 
course  of  study  at  Kalamazoo  College,  Mich., 
and  later  studied  at  Shurilcfl  College,  IlL 
(1868-70).  Being  ordained  to  the  Baptist  min- 
istry in  1871,  he  studied  at  Rochester  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  from  1875  to  1878,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  Rochester  University  in  1879.  wiih 
the  degree  of  A.B.  From  1879  to  i88s  he  was 
pastor  of  the  1st  Baptist  Church  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  and  from  1885  to  1893  at  the  ist  Baptist 
Church  of  Boston,  where  he  gained  a  reputa- 
tation  as  a  preacher  of  markea  power.    In  1S94 
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h«  joined  the  CongrcK^tiotialists  and  became 
pastor  of  the  South  Cangregational  Church  at 
Sprii^eld,  Mass.  From  1694  to  1897  he  was 
university  preacher  at  Harvard,  and  ha^E  preached 
frequently  at  other  universities  aud  colleges. 
He  was  at  the  World's  Parliament  of  Religions, 
and  presented  a  paper  on  'Immortality' ;  he  was 
also  at  the  World's  Peace  Congress,  and  has 
been  delegate  to  several  international  peace 
congresses.  He  has  written  'The  Aim  of  Life' 
(1894)  ;  'From  Jerusalem  to  Nicxa,  the  Church 
in  the  First  Three  Centuries'  (1895);  and  'The 
Religion  of  Hope'    (1896). 

Hoyobamba,  mo-yS-bam'ba,  or  Moya- 
bamba,  Peru,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Loreto;  on  the  Mayo  River,  iso  miles  east  of 
Chachapoyas.  It  is  noted  for  its  mann&Ctures 
of  Panama  hats.  It  occupies  an  isolated  poef- 
tion  on  a  gravdly  plateau  intersected  by  deep 
ravines.  Its  chief  communication  is  by  river 
with  Brazil,  the  Mayo  as  an  affluent  of  the  Hual- 
laga  connecting  with  the  Amazon.    Pop.   (est.) 

lOfKO. 

Mozambique,  mo-zam-bek',  South  Africa, 
a  Portuguese  tcrrilory  on  the  east  coast,  sep- 
araCed  from  Madagascar  by  the  Mozambique 
Channel.  It  extends  for  about  ijoo  miles  from 
Cape  Delgado  to  Delagoa  Bay,  and  inland  is 
bounded  chiefly  by  British  territory  and  the 
Transvaal.  It  received  from  the  Portuguese  the 
name  of  the  State  of  East  Africa  (see  East 
AnticA,  Portuguese),  and  is  divided  into  three 
provinces,  Mozambique,  Lorenzo  Marques  and 
Zambesi.  The  whole  territory  is  under  a  com- 
missioner appointed  for  three  years,  part  of  it 
is  administered  by  the  Mozambique  Chartered 
Company.  The  area  is  estimated  at  about 
295,000  square  miles.  The  coast  is  generally 
low,  beset  with  reefs  and  small  islands,  and 
possessed  of  very  few  good  harbors.  This,  to- 
gether with  the  sand-banks,  shallows,  currents, 
etc,  renders  navigation  at  all  times  dangerous. 
Much  of  the  coast  district  is  barren  or  swampy, 
though  here  and  there  fertile  cultivated  tracts 
occur.  Inland  rises  a  broad  plateau,  with 
groups  and  chains  of  mouritains  running  mostly 
parallel  to  the  coast,  and  nowhere  reachiui;  a 
great  height.  The  climate  is  excessively  not, 
and  except  on  the  elevated  regions,  unhealthful. 
The  flora  and  fauna  peculiar  to  Africa  are  here 
found  in  the  greatest  richness.  Most  tropical 
fruits  thrive ;  cotton  succeeds  well ;  and  the 
forests  produce  valuable  woods.  Elcphams, 
rhinoceroses,  hippopotami,  butTaloes,  etc,  are 
abundant.  In  language  the  native  population 
belongs  to  the  great  Kaflir  family.  Tlic  trade  is 
now  growing  to  some  importance,  the  chief  seats 
being  Mozambique,  Quilimane,  Beira,  and  Lo~ 
lenzo  Marques.  From  the  last  two  a  railway 
nuis  inland.  The  town  of  Mozambique  is  sit- 
uated upon  a  small  coral  island  near  the  coast. 
It  has  the  governor's  palace,  two  churches,  a 
hospital,  a  prison,  warehouses,  etc.  The  har- 
bor is  secure.  Pop.  8,00a  The  principal  ex- 
ports are  ivory,  india-rubber,  ground-nuts,  copal, 
wax.  Though  Mozambique  has  belonged  to  the 
Portuguese  for  centuries,  they  have  done  little 
for  the  developnKnt  of  its  resources.  Popula- 
tion estimated  at  from  800,000  to  1,500,000. 

Hosunbiqne  Channel,  the  passage  be- 
tween the  east  coast  of  Africa  and  the  island  of 
Madagascar,  about  i/>50  miles  kmg  from  nortb- 


east  to  sonihwest,  530  miles  wide  at  its  south' 
em  entrance,  about  250  miles  wide  in  the  ceo- 
tte,  and  nearly  600  miles  wide  at  the  northern 

entrance,  where  lie  the  Comoro  Islands.  The 
harbors  of  Mozambique  and  Beira  are  on  its 

Hoaar'abic  lAtuxgy,  the  liturgy  used  by 
the  Mozarabi,  or  'spurious  Arabs,"  that  is,  the 
Christians  who  submitted  to  the  Moorish  goV' 
emment,  in  Spain,  while  retaining  their  own 
religion.  This  office  is  sometimes  styled 
'Omcium  Gothicum*  or  'Isidori  Missale,*  be- 
cause it  was  in  vogue  during  the  Gothic  dom- 
ination and  was  first  revised  by  the  great  and 
learned  Isidore  of  Seville  in  the  6th  centuiy. 
Id  Toledo  after  the  gradual  adoption  of  the 
Roman  missal  throughout  Spain  during  the 
nth  and  lath  centuries,  Ximenes,  cardinal  arch- 
bishop of  the  see,  revised  the  ancient  office 
(1285)  and  built  the  beautiful  chapel  at  the 
west  end  of  the  Cathedral  where  the  old  Gothic 
ritoal  is  still  observed.  It  is  supposed  from  tfae 
Greek  affinities  of  Its  form,  that  the  original 
liturgy  was  brought  from  Asia  Minor  by  the 
Goths  who  dwelt  south  of  the  Bosporus  in  the 
5th  century. 

Hosart,  mo'zart  (Ger.  m6'tsart),  Johan- 
nea  Chrygoatomus  Wolfgangua  Theophflua, 
Austrian  composer :  b.  Salzburg,  Austria. 
27  Jan,  1756;  d.  Vienna  5  Dec.  1791.  With 
this  somewhat  harsh  combination  of  names 
Mozart  was  baptized  on  the  day  following  bis 
birth.  His  parents  were  Johannes  Georg  Leo- 
pold  Mozart,  and  his  wife  Anna  Maria. 

Until  24  years  of  age  Mozart  led  a  wander- 
ing life,  being  taken  on  several  tours  by  his 
father,  who,  while  himself  fully  appreciating 
the  child's  gtnius,  chafed  under  the  continuous 
disappomtments  resulting  from  the  fact  that  it  ■ 
was  not  productive  either  of  the  appreciation  or 
financhil  returns  which  it  so  richly  deserved. 
But  later  tht  musical  world  recogniied  his  pow- 
ers, nor  has  there  since  his  death  been  any  stint 
of  praise  for  his  marvelous  achievements,  iio- 
zarf's  genius  was  not  merely  the  brilliant  flash 
of  a  meteor,  dazaltng  the  world  for  a  brief  mo- 
ment and  then  gradually  flickering  out.  He  did 
not  earn  his  title  of  "musician  of  musicians* 
through  one  sublime  effort  in  early  life.  Of 
him,  perhaps  more  than  of  any  of  the  other  great 
composers,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  his  powers 
steadily  increased  as  he  grew  older,  a  statement 
borne  out  hy  the  fact  that  three  of  his  greatest 
works  were  composed  during  the  last  yeai  if 
his  life. 

Nor  is  this  high  estimate  of  his  worth  con- 
fined to  those  of  the  laity  who  since  his  lime 
have  been  capable  of  appreciating  his  wonder- 
ful getiius.  All  men,  inclviding  his  fellow  artists, 
paid  sincere  homage  to  him  as  supreme  in  several 
of  the  departments  of  the  musical  art.  Thus 
Rossini,  on  being  asked  who  was  the  greatest 
musician,  first  replied  "Beethoven";  but  when 
the  question  was  put  'What  of  Mozart  ?'  he 
answered  "Mozart  is  not  the  greatest,  he  is 
the  only  musician  in  the  world."  Again,  Gounod 
in  an  address  before  the  Academic  des  Beaux 
Arts  in  1S82  expressed  his  deep  admiration  for 
Mozart  in  the  following  words:  "Oh,  divine 
Mozart,  .  .  .  bounteous  nature  had  given 
thee   every   gift ;    grace   and   strength,    fulness 
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nMhu  up  the  irresistible  power  of  thy  charm,  and  the  Johannes  Offerlorium  I'sr  a  priest  in 

and    which    makes    of    thee    the    musician    of  the  monastery  at  Seeon.    Preparations  were  nrm 

Tiiusicians,  greater  than  the  greatest,  the  only  one  made  for  a  tour  of  Italy,  the  family  arrivinf  at 

of  all.'  Milan  at  the  end  of  January  1770.     While  in 

This  sounds  like  high  praise,  and  that  was  Rome  he  visited  the  Sistine  Chapel  to  hear  Al- 

what  Gounod  meant  it  to  be.    And  so  through-  legri's  'Miserere.'    On  his  return  he  wrote  down 

out  the  ages  men  will  continue  to  recognize  the  the  entire  work  from  memory,  a  feat  which  did 

genuine  6re  of  genius  which  animated  his  com-  much   to  spread   his   fame   abroad.     They   next 

positions,   and   which   found   its   expression   not  visited  Naplea  where  bis  concerts  were  brilliantly 

only  in  his  inimitable  perception  of  the  relation  attended.     In  Bologna  he  was  honored  by  elec^ 

between   the  human   feelings   and   the   realm   of  tion   to   the    'Accademia   dei   Filarmonicci,'    his 

tones,   or  in   his   inexhaustible  power  of   inter-  test    piece  being   an   antiphon   for   four   voi^xs, 

preting  widely  different  types  of  character,  but  which  he  composed  in  about  half  an  hour, 

above  all  in  the  superb  beauty  of  proportion  and  His  first  opera  'Mitridate  Re  di  Ponto»  was 

balance   which   pervades   his   creations.     Mozart  composed  and  produced  in  Milan,  where  it  was 

was  not  only  a  brilliant  composer,  however,  for  performed  30  times.    In  Padua,  on  his  way  home, 

he   was    also    a    remarkable    performer    on    the  Moiart   was  commissioned  to  compose  an  ora- 

piano,  organ  and  violin.     Haydn  said  that  he  torio,   perhaps    'Betulia    Liberata,'    which  was 

could    never    forget    Mozart's    playmg,    for    'it  first  performed  in  Lent,  177a-    His  sUy  at  home 

went  to  the  heart."  was   brief,   for   his  friend   Count   Firmian,  who 

The  number  of  separate  published  works  had  met  him  when  in  Milan,  commissioned  bim 
ascribed  to  Mozart  is  6z6,  while  he  is  also  to  write  a  dramatic  serenata  to  celebrate  the 
said  to  have  written  294  compositions  which  nuptials  of  Archduke  Ferdinand  with  Princess 
were  unfinished  or  unpublished.  When  only  Maria  of  Modena.  On  17  Oct.  1771,  theperfoitn- 
3  years  old  Mozart  showed  evidences  of  ance  of  'Ascanio  in  Alba'  was  given  with  very 
his  musical  genius,  perceiving  which  his  father  gratifying  results.  The  next  month  saw  Mozart 
taught  him  minuets  on  the  harpsichord,  and  jn  Milan  again  and  hard  at  work  on  his  opera 
at  4  years  he  commenced  composing.  His  <Lucio  Silla,'  which  was  at  length  produced  at 
first  ^pearance  in  public  was  in  September  the  Milan  opera  house  with  great  success.  On 
1761,  as  a  chorister  in  sorae  theatricals  held  reaching  home  Mozart  composed  four  sym- 
at  the  University  of  Saltburg.  In  his  6th  phonies,  three  divertimenti  for  a  wind  orchestra, 
year  he  composed  his  first  published  work-r-  a  grand  concerto  for  two  violins,  and  a  mass, 
a  'sonata  pour  clavecin.'  When  7  years  and  in  the  following  year  two  masses,  a  grand 
old  the  Mozart  family  visited  Paris,  Wolf-  litany,  two  vesper  psalms,  an  offertorium,  a 
gang  playing  the  violin  and  organ  at  several  bassoon-concerto,  four  symphonies,  two  ser- 
churclies  en  route.  Her*  he  composed  a  Kyrie,  enatas,  etc.  The  next  visit  was  to  Munich 
his  first  sacred  piece.  Later  in  the  year  they  where  young  Mozart  was  engaged  to  compose 
went  to  London,  where  the  boy'j  playing,  and  an  opera  for  the  carnival  of  1775,  and  on  13 
especially  his  power  of  improvising,  excited  January  <L^  Finta  Giardiniera'  was  produced. 
the  greatest  admiration.  In  1764,  while  in  Lon-  From  that  time  to  September  1777  Mozart,  now 
don.  he  produced  JO  sonatas  for  the  clavier  and  a  young  man  of  21,  devoted  himself  to  compos- 
violin,  six  of  which,  dedicated  to  the  Queen,  ing,  and  the  list  of  his  pieces  is  very  extensive. 
w€Te  hrou^t  out  early  in  the  following  year.  Later  in  the  year  he  visited  Mannheim  with 
In  January  1761S,  Wolfgang  gave  two  con-  his  mother,  and  while  there  had  his  first  love 
certs  in  Amsterdam,  at  which  all  the  iostra-  affair,  the  young  lady  being  Aloysia,  second 
mental  work  was  of  his  own  composition.  Later,  daughter  of  Fridolin  Weber^  a  prompter  and 
on  the  occasion  of  the  installation  of  the  Prince  copyist.  His  father  on  hearmg  of  it,  ordered 
of  Orange  as  stadtholder,  he  composed  a  con-  them  away  to  Paris,  where  they  arrived  in 
certo  named  'Galimathias  musieum.'  After  sev-  March  1778.  Here  he  composed  several  pieces, 
eral  months  of  travel  the  family  returned  to  including  a  gavotte,  a  quartette  for  flute  and 
Salzburg  in  November.  Here  they  remained  strings,  and  some  parts  of  a  'Miserere,'  which 
till  September  1767,  Wolfgang  devoting  himself  were  produced  without  even  the  mention  of  his 
to  study  and  composition.  He  composed  a  part  name.  On  3  July  of  this  year  his  mother  diid. 
of  a  sacred  cantata  for  the  archbishop  of  Salz-  Again  we  find  him  in  Salzburg  in  mid-June  1779. 
burg,  a  Passion-cantata,  his  first  concertos  for  during  which  year  he  wrote  the  music  to  f^b- 
ihe  piano,  and  a  Latin  comedy,  'Apollo  et  Hya-  ler's  drama  'Konig  Thamos,'  the  opeietta 
cinthus.'  In  September  he  was  again  in  Vienna,  'Zaide,'  several  sonatas  dedicated  to  the 
his  father  being  attracted  there  by  the  approach-  Electress  of  Bavaria,  an  aria  for  Aloysia  Wet>er, 
ing  betrothal  of  the  Archduchess  Josepha  to  whose  love  for  Mozart  had.  however,  grown 
King  Ferdinand  of  Naples.  Here  much  jealousy  cold,  and  a  number  of  minor  pieces  for  which 
and  intrigue  was  displayed,  and  although  Mo-  he  had  received  commissions.  His  first  great 
zart  composed  an  opera,  'La  Finta  Simplice,'  opportunity  came  in  1780  when  he  received 
at  the  request  of  the  Emperor,  it  was  not  given  orders  to  furnish  an  opera  for  the  Munich 
a  performance.  Mozart,  however,  had  the  satis-  carnival.  It  was  entitled  'Idomeneo,  RJ  di 
faction  of  producing  privately  his  operetta  en-  Creta,'  and  had  its  first  performance  on  29  Jan. 
titled  'Baslien  und  Bastienne.'  He  also  com-  1781.  Mozart  now  received  a  summons  to 
posed  an  offertorium  and  a  trumpet  concerto  lo  Vienna  from  the  archbishop,  who,  however, 
be  used  at  the  consecration  of  a  new  church  at  seems  to  have  treated  him  as  a  menial.  Finalty 
the  Waisenhaus.  severing  his  official  relation."!,  he  took  lodgings 


After  the  return  of  the  family  to  Salzburg  with  the  Webers,  During  the  summer  he  wrote 
Mozart  was  in  1769  appointed  Con  cert  meistet,  an  opera  for  the  National  3iiiK9pi«l  (Genmn) 
attd  aperformanee  of  ^La  Finta  Simplice'  was  founded  by  the  Emperor  in  1778,  and  in  spi'tt 
then  arranged.    He  ntuit  corapoiwd  two  masses, .  ofitnany  testacies  'Entiiihrung  aus  dem  Scni'* 
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«as  produced  by  the  Emperor'B  express  order  ever,  for  his  remaining  strength,  and  on  5  Dec. 
>n  16  July  1782.    A  month  later  he  made  Con-  1791,  he  died  of  malignant  typhus  fever.     He 
stance  Weber  his  wife.  was  buried  in  a  pauper's  grave  in  the  church- 
Mozart's   marriage  seems   to  have   brought  yard  of  St.  Marx, 
with  it  a  succession  of  difficulties.     Conjtance         Consuh;      Niemtschek,      fLeben     Mozarts* 


I  poor  manager,  and  Mozart  was  as  yet  f  1798) ;  Nissen,  'Biogiaphie  W.  A.  Mozarts* 
jwitbout  any  iixed  appointment.  He  gave  a  series  (1828) ;  Holmes,  'Life  of  Moiart  including  his 
)f  subscription  concerts  which  were  well  at~  Correspondence'  (1845);  Jahn,  'Das  Leben 
^cnded,  and  during  six  weeks  played  at  17  con-  Mozarts'  (1856-9,  translated  W  Pauline  D. 
certs  besides  five  of  his  own  arranging.  In  July  Townaend,  i88a)  ;  Oulibischeff,  'Mozirts  Leben 
^783  he  took  his  wife  to  Salzburg  to  present  und  Werke'  (1859);  Von  Rochel,  'Kritisches 
.ler  to  his  father,  and  in  Au^st  produced  a  chronologisch-thematisches  Venieichniss  sammt- 
mass  in  Ihe  Peters  Kirche,  which  he  had  com-  lichcr  Tonwerke  W,  A.  Mozarts'  (1862.  and 
posed  in  honor  of  his  wife,  who  sang  the  soprano  with  supplement,  1877)  ;  'Mozart's  Letters 
part  on  that  occasion.  During  Ihe  latter  part  1769-1791.'  translated  by  Lady  Wallace  (1865) ; 
of  1785  Mozart  was  engaged  on  ore  of  his  mas-  Pohl,  'Mozart  imd  Haydn  in  London'  (1867)  ; 
;erpieces,  an  opera  based  on  Beaumarchaie'  Von  Wurzbach,  'Mozartbuch'  ( 1869) ;  Nohl, 
comedy  entitled  *Le  Mariage  de  Figaro.*  The  'Life  of  Mozart,'  translated  by  Lalor  (1877); 
first  public  performance  of  the  opera  ('Le  Nozze  Nohl,  'Mozart  nach  den  Schilderungen  seiner 
de  Figaro')  took  place  on  i  May  1786,  and  the  Zeitgcnossen'  (1880)  ;  Nottebohm,  'Mozartiana* 
triumph  of  the  composer  was  complete.  In  (1880)  ;  Beyie,  'Vies  de  Haydn,  de  Mozart  et 
178s  Mozart  wrote  'Daviddc  Penitente'  for  the  de  Metastase  par  de  StcndhaP  (1887J  ;  Jahn, 
Society  of  Musicians,  and  some  music  for  'W.A.Mozart'  (1889-91)  ;  Elson, 'Great  Com- 
the  vaudeville  piece  'Der  Schauspiei-Direktor*  posers  and  their  Work'  (i8q8)  ;  Grove,  'Die- 
was  also  produced.  In  1787  Mozart  and  his  tionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,*  Vol.  lU  pp. 
wife  visiMd  Prague  in  re^>onse  to  an  invita-  379-4<»  O898) ;  Buel  (edited),  'The  Great 
(ion  from  Count  Thun.  Here  it  was  decided  that  Operas'  (1899)  ;  Hubbard,  'Little  Journeys  to 
he  should  compose  another  opera,  which  he  did  the  Homes  of  Great  Musicians,'  Vol.  I.  (1901)  ; 
for  the  small  sum  of  100  ducats.  'Don  Gio-  Breakspeare,  'Mozart'  (1902). 
vanni*  was  the  result,  and  its  first  performance  R.  L  Geare, 
was  given  on  39  Oct.  1787.  Returning  to  Vienna  National  Museum,  tVaskington,  D.  C. 
in    November,    he    was    appointed    Kammer-          «„_,,.*     „i'.=s-.    .,.    — s'.,s-.     t  ^^^\a 

„"'i„'""iSkrh,v^2&™  s,"s  Nov.  ™  rs...b.rs  A./W  h.^^ 

for  sSng   quartette,   and   added   i^nd  parts   to  t'^i^l'  ■  ""l  *^"  "lieorrtical  and  pran.cai  guide 

Handel's  'Acis  and  Galatea.'    'Messiah^ 'Ode  ".^*  ■'"'""'^^1,?''^?'*  ""^  *"^^  '"'*■    ^ 

to  St.  Cecilia's  Day,'  and  'Alexander's  Feast>  P*^"""  '"'°  '"^='^o"s  editions. 
In  1789  Mozart  was  offered  the  post  of  Kapell-  Hozoomdar,  m5-zoom'dar,  Protip  Chun' 

meister  at  the  Prussian  court.    The  salary  was  der,  Hindu  reformer:  b.  Calcutta,  India,  about 

.^ooo  Ihalers,  but  in  spite  of  the  comforts  which  1840.    He  joined  the  association  of  the  Brshnto- 

this  comparatively  large  income  would  have  in-  Somaj    (q.v.)  organized  for  the  purification  of 

sured,  Mozart  declined  rather  than  forsake  his  Brahmanism,  and  edited  at  Calcutta  the  <Thc- 

"good  Kaiser.*    Arriving  in  Vienna  on  4  June,  istic  Quarterly  Review'  and  the  'Interpreter,' 

and  being  in  much  trouble,  partly  on  account  of  published  by  that  organization.    In  1874  he  vis- 

his    wife's    constant    illness,    he    informed    the  ited   England  and  in   1883   the  United   State^ 

Emperor  of  the  offer  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  being  received  with  honor  by  leading  men  01 

and  tendered  his  resignation.    The  Emperor  ex-  both  nations.     In   1893   he  made  a  second  visit 

claimed :  "What,  Mozart,  are  you  going  to  leave  to  the  United  States  to  attend  the  World's  Par- 

me?*    Mozart  replied,  "Majesty,  I  throw  myself  liament   of   Religions,   before   which   he   read   a 

upon  your  kindness  —  I  remain.'    "The  Emperor  paper  on  the  Brabmo-Somaj.    He  baa  written 

then  ordered  him  to  compose  a  new  opera,  which  'The  Oriental  Christ'  (1883)  ;  'Life  and  Teach-  , 

under  the  title  'Cosi  fan  tutte,'  was  produced  Ings  of  Keshub  Chunder  Sen'  (1887),  and  arti- 

on  26  Jan.  1790.  cles  for  English  and  American  periodicals. 

During  the   last   year  of  Mozart's  life,  as         Uych  Ado  About  Nothing,  a  comedy  by 

already  stated,  he  composed  three  of  his  greatest  Shakespeare  first  played  in  1597-8  and  published 

works,  two  of  which  must  be  always  reckoned  j„  ^^     ^he  outline  of  the  serious  portions  of 

among  the  highest  of  musical  creations^  namely,  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^        ^  ,oot  fr„^  Bandello,  through 

the  opera  'Die  Zauberflote.'  and  the   'Requiem,'  Belleforest's   translation;   the   comic   scenes   are 

which  latter  he  was  commissioned   to   compose  3,5  j,;^  ^„^     Bandello  presumably  borrowed  his 

under  very  mysterious  circumstances,     Mozarts  incidents  from  the  narrative  of  'Ariodante  and 

health  had  now  become  much  impaired  and  he  cinevia'   in  the  'Orlando  Furioso'   of  Ariosto. 
was  greatly    depressed.     He   believed    that    he 

was     writing     this      'Requiem'      for     himself.  Hucic    Acid,     CiHmO>,    an     organic     acid 

The    third    notable    composition    of    this    year  formed   by   oxidizing   milk  sugar,  or  galactose, 

was  the  opera  'La  Clemenza  di  Tito,'  composed  gum  arable  and  certain  other  substances,  by  the 

for  the  coronation  of  Leopold  II.  at  Prague,  action  of  nitric  acid.    It  crystallizes  in  colorless 

which  took  place  6  September,  the  opera  being  tablets  which  are  insoluble  in  alcohol,  slightly 

perfonncd  on   the  same  evening.     His   recent  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  rather  freely  solu- 

exertions  and  excitement  proved  too  much,  how-  ble    in    boiling    water ;    though    when    boiled 
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HUCILAGB  —  UUCUS 


with  ^dLcr  it  becomes  converted  into  an 
substance  known  as  ''paramiicic  acid."  Mucic 
add  melts  at  about  410°  F,,  does  not  reduce 
Fehling's  solution,  and  combines  with  ammonia 
and  with  metallic  and  organic  bases  to  iorm  an 
'es  of  salts. 


Hu'cilage,  a  solution  of  gura  in  water.  In 
chemistry,  the  gum  of  seeds  and  roots.  The 
name  is  also  given  to  commercial  adhesive  gum 
made  from  gum  arable  or  dextrin.  Mucilages,  in 
pharmacy,  are  water  preparations  of  substances 
dissolved  in  water,  used  to  suspend  insoluble  in- 
gredients or  to  bind  them  together  in  a  mass. 

Mucin,  an  albuminous  [iroteid  substance, 
which  is  an  important  constituent  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  animal  body,  and  which 
gives  to  the  mucous  membranes  their  character- 
istic sliminess.  It  may  be  isolated  by  extrac- 
tion with  lime  water  (or  with  pure  water),  and 
subsequent  precipitation  with  acetic  acid,  in  ex- 
cess of  which  mucin  is  insoluble.  Mucin  is  not 
precipilated  by  heat  nor  by  tatmic  acid.  It  is, 
however,  precipitated  by  alcohol,  or  bysaturat- 
ing  its  solution  with  common  salt,  or  with  mag- 
nesium sulphate.  When  boiled  with  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  mucin  yields  leucine  and  tyrosme. 
Hucius  ScKvoIa.  See  Sc«voi^ 
HUckc,  Heuirich,  German  painter:  b. 
Breslau  g  April  1806;  d,  Diisseldorf  16  Jan. 
i8gi.  He  became  the  pupil  of  Schadow  in  the 
Berlin   Academy   in   1824   and   followed   him   to 

:  Diisseldorf  in  1826.  He  was  commissioned  by 
the  Count  Spee  to  fresco  the  Castle  of  Heltorf 
with  scenes  from  the  life  of  Frederick  Baiba- 
rossa,  and  on  the  completion  of  this  work  set  out 

'on  his  student  travels  through  Italy  (1833).  On 
his  return  he  painted  numerous  religious  and 
historical  pictures,  and  furnished  illustrations 
for  certain  idilions  de  luxe  of  standard  authors. 
His  principal  works  are  'Saint  Catharine  Car- 
ried by  Angels  to  Mount  Sinai'  (18^)  1  'Saint 
Rlitabeth  of  Hungary  Distributing  Alms' 
(1841),  both  in  the  Berlin  Museum;  'Dante  Re- 
citing the  Divine  Comedy';  'The  Madonna  and 
Child  with  David' ;  'John  the  Baptist  and  Saint 
Aloysius,'  a  fresco  in  Saint  Andrews  Church, 
Diisseldorf;  'The  Storming  of  Jerusalem  by 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon' ;  'The  Introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Wtipperthal,'  a  fresco  in  the 
town  hall  at  Elberfeld;  'Scenes  from  the  life  of 
Saint  Meinhard,  Count  von  Zollern,*  in  Sig- 
maringen,  over  the  tomb  of  Prince  Anton  von 
Hohen/ollern ;  'Christ  on  the  Cross."  a  large 
altar-piece  in  Marienberg;  'The  Good  Shep- 
herd,' altar-piece  in  Kaisersworth ;  'Lurlei' ; 
'Ecce  Homo' ;  etc.  He  also  produced  some 
water  colors  and  designs  illustrating  the  legends, 
historic  incidents,  and  folk-lore  of  the  whole 
Rhine  valley.  From  1844  to  1868  he  was  teacher 
of  anatomy  in  the  Diisseldorf  Academy. 

Hucker,  nickname  of  certain  mystic  fana- 
tics who  were  thus  popularly  derided  as  "cant- 
ing hypocrites."  Tlie  adjective  is  of  ancient 
origin  and  did  not  connote  a  specitic  sect  until  it 
was  applied  to  the  followers  of  Johann  Hein- 
rich  Schonherr  in  Konigsberg.  See  Ebelians. 
Hucora'ces,  the  moulds.  See  Funcl 
Mucoua  Hembrane.  The  mucous  mem- 
branes line  passages  and  cavities  which  com- 
municate with  the  exterior  of  the  body,  where 
they  become  continuous  with  the  skin.  They 
'-  '!  the  lining  of  the  alimentary  canal  or 


tract,  which  begins  at  the  mouth  and  ends  at  the 
anus,  a  distance  of  about  37  feet,  and  is  the  pas- 
sage through  which  the  food  for  nutrition  of 
the  body  is  introduced,  digested,  and  taken  up 
for  the  preservation  and  health  of  the  body. 
They  also  form  the  lining  of  the  nose,  the  throat, 
the  eyes,  and  of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  which 
comprises  the  lungs,  tlie  windpipe  or  trachea, 
and  the  larynx,  together  with  the  chest  and  the 
appropriate  muscles. 

The  lungs  or  lights  are  two  large  spongy 
organs,  permeable  by  air,  and  are  contained 
within  the  chest,  the  heart  lying  between  them. 
They  are  the  essential  organs  of  respiration,  and 
are  two  in  number,  one  placed  in  each  of  tlie 
lateral  cavities  of  the  chesL  Each  lung  is  con- 
ical in  shape,  and  has  an  apex,  a  base,  two  bor- 
ders, and  two  surfaces.  The  right  lung,  the 
larger,  has  three  lobes ;  the  left,  two  lobes.  The 
trachea  or  air-tube  is  a  cylindrical  tube  about 
4J4  or  5  inches  in  length,  from  J^  inch  to  1  inch 
in  diameter,  and  is  always  greater  in  the  male 
than  in  the  female.  It  divides  into  two  bronchi, 
one  for  each  lung.  The  right  bronchus  is  wider, 
shorter,  and  more  horizontal  in  direction  than 
the  left,  and  is  about  an  inch  in  length ;  the  left 
bn>nchus  is  nearly  two  inches  long  and  more 
oblique  in  position.  From  the  bronchi  branch 
the  bronchial  tubes,  which  are  distributed 
throughoat  the  lungs,  and  the  entire  apparatus 
is  lined  with  mucous  membrane.  The  kidnejrs, 
the  ureter,  the  bladder,  the  testes  and  the  urethra 
in  the  male,  and  the  ovaries,  Fallopian  tubes, 
womb,  vagina,  and  vulva  of  the  female  are  all 
lined  with  mucous  membrane,  together  with  the 
membrane  of  the  ducts  of  glands  which  open 
upon  it.  The  surface  of  the  mucous  membranes 
of  the  body  is  subjected  to  rtie  contact  of  vari- 
ous matters,  such  as  the  food,  the  air,  and  the 
different  glandular  secretions  and  excretions. 
Th^  are  protected  from  undne  irritation  by  a 
viscid  liquid  called  mucus  Cl-v.),  which  con- 
stantly bathes  their  surface,  and  are  also  well 
supplied  with  blood-vessels  and  nerves.  They 
are  attacked  by  many  forms  of  disease,  all  of 
which  may  be  cured  by  prompt  treatment. 

Mucus,  a  semi-fluid  substance,  of  a  viscid, 
tenacious  character,  produced  by  the  various 
mucous  membranes  of  animals,  and  found  cover- 
ing the  exposed  surface  of  such  membranes. 
Thus  it  is  produced  in  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  nose,  the  mouth  and  throat,  the  gullet. 
stomach,  large  and  small  bowel,  the  air-tubes  of 
the  lungs,  the  kidneys,  ureter,  and  bladder,  the 
gall-biaddcr,  the  ducts  of  glands,  the  bile-ducts, 
etc.  In  all  these  situations  it  serves  to  lubricate 
the  membrane  over  the  surface  of  which  it  is 
spread,  and  to  protect  the  delicate  surface  from 
the  action  of  irritating  agents.  Its  viscid  char- 
acter prevents  it  being  readily  removed,  and  thus 
enables  it  more  effectually  to  discharge  its  pro- 
tective function.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  many 
of  the  mucous  membranes  have  special  glandu- 
lar structures  embedded  in  them,  which  produce 
special  secretions,  not  mucus,  such  as  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
whose  secretions  have  special  properties  con- 
nected with  the  digestion  of  the  food.  The 
saliva  from  the  mouth  is  a  mixture  of  mucus 
and    the    special    secretion    from     the     salivary 

? [lands,  which  acts  on  the  starchy  elements  of 
ood.  Other  mucous  membranes  have  no  such 
special  structures,  and  only  mucus  is  secreted  by 
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HUD  BATH  — HUDGE 

th«m,  sudi   as  the  mucous  membrane  of  ihe  asythini;  it  is  able  to  seize  and  swallow;  and  it 

nasal  passages.    Mucus   is    secreted   by   glands  greedily   seizes  a  batted  hook  and  then  fighis 

situated  deep  in  the  mucous  membrane,  and  such  gamely  for  its  life,  so  that  it  is  a  favorite  with 

glands  are  found  in  tbe  mucous  membrane  of  the  anglers,  though  hardly  fit  to  eat. 

nose;   similar  glands  of  very   mmute   form  are  Mud-hen,    or    Uvah-hen,    a       sporlsmans 

found  scattered  thickly  m  Ihe  mucous  membrane  ^^^  for  any  ^f  several  rails,  gallinules,  coots 

of  the  mouth,  and  are  found  of  considerable  size  and    similar   birds   which   make   tlieir   home   in 

in  the  back  pan  of  the  tongue,  m  the  gullet,  and  marshes;  it  is  moat  often  given  in  the  North  to 

other  situations.    But  mucus  is  also  produced  by  the  galiinule  {Gallinttla  galeala),  a  bird  of  the 

smgle  epithelial  cells,  iinmg  mucous  membranes,  rail  family,  much  like  the  British  water-hen  (C 

The   form   of  epithelial   cell   called   the   "goblet  diloropus} ,  and  common   in  Ihe  marshes  about 

cell"  IS  believed  to  be  a  mucous-secrcung  cell,  the  Great  likes  and  Mississippi  Valley,  where 

and  It  IS  found  11.  large  numbers  limng  the  mu-  its   dockings   resound    in   summer  from  every 

rous  membrane  of  the  air-pasaages,  the  stoma*^  reedy  marsh.    It  is  about  a  foot  in  length,  olivc- 

and  bowels.    So  ihat  by  their  agency  the  special  brown  on  the  back,   dull   black  on  the  under 

digestive   secretions  of  stomach  and  mtestmia  parts  ^^d  with  a  red  bill.    It  is  migratory;  but 

contain  a  large  admixture  of  mucous  material.  ,ije  Southern  States  have  a  smaller  and  more 

Pure  mucns  is  transparent,  but  it  is  usually  tui^  handsome  mud-hen  in  the  resident  purple  gal- 

bid  from  (he  presence  of  foreign  materials,  and  linule  (_lonoTnit  marlimca) 

jpithjlal  .cdl!    from   the    rarcling   mnibr.ne^  Miid-mlnnow,  or  Dogfi*,  oti=  ol  tht  small 

I  ,  ch,ef  ■nsmf.o.t  I.  mueio,  .  to'v.tv.  from  f,„^.„^„    a„i,om„,    S.hU    of    tho    f.mily 

albuminous   bodies,    consistmg    of    carbon,   by-  ,r,„hriA,r     wi.trH    tn    it,-    nil,-.     >„,t    t„    it.- 

drogen,    o^^en.   and   nitrogen,   bu,     urilike   al-  ^SS^'blaS  &«aV 'l^trfn   mu^ 

bumm,  containing  no  sulphur.    It  is  held  m  sus-  ^          ^^  among  weeds  at  the  bottom  of  clear 

pension  by  water,  forming  an  opaque  liquid,  but  ^  '  8i,^sh  strctma,  often  burrowing  in  loose 

IS  not  dissolved  by  it.    Besides  mucm,  mucus  ^^^  '^^^^  ^^  ,^'  ^^^^  American  species: 

contains  small  quantities  of  prote^  substances  y   ^^    ,■    -    ^    j^    ;       j         ^  ^       ^     „f 

and  salts    chiefly  common  salt.    Water  consU-  ^^^^  ^         ^^     ^^  ^„^'i„  Austri^  ™uch  a 

tutes  nearly  94  pcr  cent  of  its  bulk.     From  fluid*  distribution  increwes  the  probability  that  this  is 

contam.ng  it  m  suspension,  such  as  bile,  it  may  ^f  ^^^  ^^^j,^^            char^derUlic  of  some  earlier 

be   precipi^ted  m  a  fiocculent  stringy  mass  by  fish-fauna."     The  mud-minnows  reach  a  length 

alcohol.     Heat  does  tiM  coapilrte  it;  and  it  is  ^j  ^^out  four  inches  and  are  valued  as  live  bait, 

dissolved  by  weak  solutions  of  alkahea  and  alka-  ^j^^  ^^      ^;i,  i^,^     ^„j„^^  ^^^^^  ^^        j^^^. 

^'  «rth«-  ment  on  the  hook. 

Hud  Badi,  in  which  the  body  is  immersed  Mud-puppy,  or  Waterlog.    See  Proibus; 

in    mud.    At    Eger,    Bohemia     back    mud    is  j„^    j,^    development    and    mSamorphoses.    see 

heated  to  a  temperature  of  lOO  .    It  contains  sul-  Embsyology 

phate  of  soda,  iron,  lime,  alumina,  and  ulmic  w  j    ■.  j    ,l     i_-  .                            i     ■.  j 

acid.     The   body    is    immersed    for    15   minutes,  Mud-ahad,   the    hickory    or    gizzard    shad 

after  which  the  patient  goes  into   water  to   re-  ^l-^-'- 

move  the  mud.     Such  a  talh  may  be  of  use  in  Hud-akipper,  a  minute  tropical  fish  of  the 

chronic  skin  diseases,  rheumatism,  gout,  etc  goby  family  and  genus  Periopkthalmiu,  which  is 

Mud-boffalo,  a  name,  in  the  leather  trade,  accustomed   to   m   ashore   and   skip   about   the 

for  the  Indian  buffalo   {Bot  bMbotiu)   as  found  SP«<:«  l^twocn  tide^rks.  exploring  the   rocks, 

in  a  wild  or  semi-wild  condition  in  the  Malay  fpots  of  trees,  etc,  for  food,  and  skipping  about 

Peninsula,  where  they  frequent  swamps  and  are  'i«e  prasrfioppers.     Some  curious  qualities  dis- 

shot  for  the  sake  of  their  hides.    These  hidra  tinguish  these  httle  creatures,  which  are  found 

are  not  tanned,  but   are  sent  green  to   India,  '™"  West  Africa  to  Japan,  and  make  them 

Europe  and   America  to  be  used  in  the  making  highly  interesting  to  naUiral.stS-      Consult  Days 

of  loom-pickers,  mallets,  gears,  and  other  tools  'Fishes  of  India'    (1878)    and  other  works  on 

used    in    collon-miUmg.    ^ey    become    harder  tne  natural  history  of  the  Eastern  seas, 

than  wood,  and  are  tougher  and  more  elastic  Mud-tnrtle,    or    Hud-tortoise,    any    fresh- 

Hud-cat      See  Catfish.  water  turtle  usually  found  in  muddy  places.    In 

„■,,.„,                    c      -Or. n,.^  fhe   United   States,   the    ordinary   mud-turtle   is 

Mud-eel,  the  mud-puppy.     See  Proteus  Cinosi^on  pennsyhanicum,  which  has  a  gray- 
Hud-fish,     the     name     of     various     fishes  ish-brown  smooth  shell,  and  a  dark-colored  head, 
found  in  muddy  water,  or  fond  of  burrowing  ^ith  light  dots.    See  Box -turtle. 
in  the  00/e  of  swamps     The  Nile  bichir  and  Mud-waap.  one  of  the  many  kinds  of  soli- 
its  relatives,  the  reed-fishes   (q.v.>   of  th^slug-  P'^^  f^^.          ^^^  ^f  ^^^  ^,       ^^,|. 
Eish    African    rivers,    are    so   called;     also     the  ^^^  receptacles,  variously  shaped  and  placed,  in 
lepidosiren    and    other    dipnoans     which    grovel  „hich  to  store  their  egg^  and  the  provision  for 
on  muddy  bottoms,    In  the  United  Suies,  the  ^^    ,             g      ^      s** 
name    belongs    to     some    small    mud-minnows  ,.,,,,,          „                   -     ,.  ,    . 
(q.v.),  and  to  a  curious  fish    (Amia  calva)   of  Mud  dock.  Joyce  Emmerson.  English  jour- 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  known  as  dogfish,  bow-  na'i«  aud  author ;  b.  Southampton,  England,  a8 
fin  and  by  various  other  names.     This,  like  the  May  1843.    He  has  been  connected  with  several 
Other  mudfishes  mentioned,  is  a  lone  survival  of  London  journals  and  beside  pubhshing  some  30 
a  group  of  remote  origin   and  large  importance  volumes    under   the    nom    dc    guerre   ol   «Dick 
in  past  ages,  allied   to   the  ganoids.    It    is    a  Donovan"  is  the  author  of  many  other  works, 
rather  shapeless,  dark-colored,  exceedingly  hardy  among  which   are:     'Basile  the  Jester> ;    "The 
fish,  reaching  a  length  of  two  feet  and  a  dozen  Great  White  Hand* ;  'Fair  Rosalind.' 
pounds  in    weight.    It  b   carnivorous,   feeding  Mudge,  Buoch,  American  Methodist  clcr- 
voraciously  upon  crayfish,  small  mollusks  and  gyman;  u.  Lynn,  Mass.,  3S  June  1776;  d.  2  April 
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1850.  He  became  an  itinerant  clergyman  of  the 
Methodist  Church  in  1793,  and  in  i?93-9  trav- 
eled on  his  duties  about  Maine  until  hardships 
affected  his  health,  and  he  was  settled  at  Orring- 
ton  (1799-1816),  During  this  period  he  was 
twice  elected  to  the  legislature,  where  he  ob- 
tained the  repeal  of  a  law  imposing  a  tax  on 
other  denominations  for  the  benefit  of  the  Con- 
gregational ists.  Having  resumed  itinerancy  in 
1816,  he  was  stationed  at  Boston,  Lynn,  Ports- 
mouth, Newport,  and  other  places.  From  183a 
until  his  retirement  from  active  life  in  1844,  he 
was  pastor  of  the  Seamen's  Chapel  at  New  Bed- 
ford. He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
constitutional  convention  in  i8ig.  He  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  press,  and  published  in  book- 
form  :  <Camp-Meeting  Hymn-Book>  (1818)  ; 
'Notes  on  the  Parables*  (1828);  'Lynn,*  in 
verse  (1830)  ;  and  'Lectures  to  Seamen*   (1836), 

Mudgtahids.     See  Mohammesanisu. 

Mudie,  mu'di,  Charles  Edward,  English 
publisher:  h.  Chelsea,  England,  1818;  d.  London, 
England,  28  Oct,  1890.  He  engaged  in  business 
as  3  bookseller  and  in  184a  established  his 
famous  circulating  library  in  England  which  in 
1864  he  formed  into  a  limited  company.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1890  it  had  a  membership 
of  25,000  and  its  annual  receipts  were  $500,000. 

Mudir,  moo-der',  the  title  of  a  Turkish 
official ;  one  who  is  at  the  head  of  a  canton.  In 
Egypt,  the  governor  of  a  province. 

Huesrin,  ma-izln,  in  Mohammedan  coun- 
tries the  beadle  of  the  mosque,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  summon  the  faithful  to  prayer  at  the  as- 
signed periods  by  public  proclamation  from  the 
minaret  (q.v.). 

Mufti,  the  title  of  a  high  Turkish  official: 
The  Grand  Mufti  or  Sheikh-ul-lslam  is  one  of 
the  interpreters  of  the  Koran,  by  whose  decisions 
the  cadis  have  to  judge. 

Hugger.     See  Marsh-Ckocovilb. 

MuKgleto'nlana,  a  reli^ons  sect  founded 
(i6io)liy  Lodowick  Mugglelon  in  London.  He 
claimed  that  he  and  his  friend  John  Reave,  a 
tailor  like  himself,  were  the  two  witnesses  who 
should  'prophesy  a  thousand  two  hundred  and 
three  score  days,  clothed  in  sackcloth"  (Rev. 
xi.  3).  He  was  40  years  old  when  he  received 
this  commission  through  visions  and  mysterious 
voices.  'The  Divine  Looking  Glass'  (1656) 
contains  an  exposition  of  the  teachings  of  the 
Muggletonians  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  and  believe  in  a  material  God,  who 
suffered  on  the  cross.  This  Muggletoniao  bible 
was  republished  1S46. 

MuEWort,  an  ornamental  and  culinary 
herb.    See  Abtemisia. 

Mug'womp,  in  American  politics,  a  term 
originating  during  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1884  between  Grover  Cleveland  and  James  G, 
Blame.  It  was  applied  by  a  New  York  news- 
paper to  such  members  of  the  RepuUi can  party 
as  refused  to  support  their  partj'  nominee,  James 
G.  Blaine,  and  advocated  the  election  of  Grover 
Cleveland  in  the  interest,  they  claimed,  of  civil 
service  reform.  The  word  belongs  to  the  Algon- 
quin dialect  of  the  Indian  languages  and  is  used 
by  John  Eliot  in  his  translation  of  the  Bibic  to 
translate  the  Hebrew  word  allufih,  a  "^leader.* 
Eliot  used  it  in  the  sense  of  "big  .chief,"  a  term 
more  comprehensible  to  the  Indian  mind  than 
that  which  appears  in-  the  King  James'  version 


—"duke."  The  word  was  spelled  "Mugqiion'p" 
in  the  singular,  and  "Mugquompaog"  in  the 
plural.  It  appears  in  many  places  throughout 
the  Algonquin  translation  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Muharram,  mou-har'am,  the  hrst  month 
in  the  Mohammedan  year. 

Miihlbach,  miil'baH,  Luise.     See  Mumdi, 

Hubleman,  mal'inan,  Maurice  Louis, 
American  author:  b.  near  Alton,  III,,  a?  Nov. 
1852.  He  was  gradtiated  from  the  law  school 
of  Columbia  University  in  1879  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  United  States  treasury  service  in 
1872.  In  1888-1901  he  was  deputy  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  United  States.  He  has  pub- 
lished :  'The  Money  of  the  United  States' 
(1894);  'Monetary  Systems  of  the  World' 
(1896):  etc. 

Huhlenberg.  mu'len-berg,  Frederick  Au- 
gustus Conraa,  American  Lutheran  clergy- 
man and  politician;  b.  Trappe,  Pa,,  i  Jan.  1750; 
d.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  4  June  1801.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Halle,  Germany,  and  returning  in  1770 
was  ordained  to  the  Lutheran  ministry.  In 
1773-6  he  had  charge  of  a  Lutheran  church  in 
New  York  and  then  removed  to  Pennsylvania 
where  he  held  several  pastoral  charges.  He 
was  a  hearty  sympathizer  with  the  cause  of  the 
cok>nies  and  though  not  participating  in  the 
war  aided  his  countrymen  politically  and  ulti- 
mately abandoned  his  pastoral  work  for  a  polit- 
ical life.  He  served  in  the  Continental  Congress 
and  was  speaker  of  the  jirst  House  of  Represent- 
atives under  WashingtcMt,  and  in  1795  his  was 
the  deciding  vote  which  rescued  the  Jay  treaty 
from  defeat. 

Muhlenberg,  Gotthflf  Henry  Ernst,  Amer- 
ican Lutheran  clergyman  and  botanist :  b. 
Trappe,  Pa.,  17  Nov.  1753;  d.  Lancaster,  Pa., 
23  May  1815.  He  was  a  brother  of  F.  A.  C. 
Muhlenberg  (q.v.),  and  was  educated  with  him 
in  Halle,  Germany.  He  returned  to  America 
in  1770,  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  and  be- 
came an  assistant  to  his  father  who  was  in 
charge  of  a  Lutheran  church  in  Philadelphia, 
He  served,  in  various  charges  until  1780  when  be 
accepted  a  call  to  Lancaster  where  he  remained 
until  his  death.  In  addition  to  his  pastoral 
duties  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  scientist 
and  took  first  rank  as  a  botanist  He  published : 
'Catalogus  Plantarum  America;  Septentrionalis* 
{1813)  ;  'Descriptio  Uberior  Graminium* 
(1817)  ;  etc. 

Muhlenberg,  mu'len-bilrg,  Heinrich  Hel- 
chior,  German- American  clergyman,  organ- 
iser of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
America;  b.  Eimbeck,  Hanover,  6  Sept.  1711;  d. 
New  Providence  (now  Trappe),  Montgomery 
County,  Pa.,  7  Oct.  1787.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Gottingen  (17,15-7),  studied 
theology  there  (1737-8)  and  at  Halle  (1738^). 
was  ordained  in  1739,  and  from  1739  to  1741  was 
deacon  of  the  church  at  Grosshennersdorl. 
Upper  I.usatia.  On  6  Sept.  1741  he  was  called 
as  missionary  to  the  Lutheran  congregations  of 
Pennsylvania,  located  at  Philadelphia,  New 
Providence  (now  Trappe),  and  New  Hanover. 
At  that  time  there  was  a  large  number  of  Lu- 
therans in  America ;  but  they  were  unorganized 
and  without  pastors,  and  such  religious  meet- 
ings as  they  had  were  conducted  by  laymen. 
Muhlenberg,  who  arrived  at  Charleston,  S.  C, 
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?2  Sep!.  1742  and  at  Philadelphia  25  November,  the  time  to  fight,"  he  stripped  off  his  gown  after 
W4S  well  qualified  for  the  work  of  effecting  the  service,  appeared  in  full  uniform,  called  for 
imion  and  order.  He  at  once  entered  on  the  recruits  and  enrolled  about  300  of  the  parish- 
duties  of  his  charge,  and  preached  his  first  ser-  ioners.  He  participated  in  several  battles,  was 
i«)n  in  Pennsylvania  in  an  unfinished  log-build-  made  brigadier- general  in  1777,  and  major-gen- 
iog  at  New  Hanover  28  November.  Though  era!  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  After 
Muhlenberg's  local  pastorship  whs  lavgely  re-  the  war  he  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  where 
stricted  to  the  three  congregations  which  had  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  supreme  execu- 
Enmmoned  him,  his  activities  were  really  those  tivc  council,  and  in  1785  became  its  vice-presi- 
of  a  bishc^.  He  traveled  over  a  wide  extent  of  dent.  He  served  as  representative  in  Congress 
territory,  preached  at  Lancaster.  York,  and  other  from  1789  to  1^5,  and  from  1799  to  1801.  In 
places  in  Pennsylvania,  in  New  York,  and  also  1801  he  was  elected  United  Stales  senator,  but 
occasionally  in  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  soon  resigned  and  was  appointed  supervisor 
amoi^  the  Salibui^er  Lutherans  of  Georgia,  of  the  revenue  for  the  district  of  Pennsylvania. 
■There  was  probably,"  thinks  Sloever,  "not  a  From  1803  till  his  death  he  held  the  office  of 
Lutheran  church,  in  his  day,  in  this  country  in  collector  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  Consult 
wrhich  he  had  not  officiated."  He  was  at  first  Muhlenberg  (H.  A,),  'Life'  (1849). 
looked  upon  as  an  intruder  by  Zinzendorf  and  fci.,i,i__K_-.  r<.ii.~  ■  ah  .  d 
^'■n'^m    ct^icr'Tut'LTj^sful  *o-d^^^7  u'S£*=Se^s^i'L"'oT3;e^^u: 

real  .need    for    the    reinforcement    f-m    Halle  Tnd^S  ly'^^pu^^.'™ h^TXe^e  in™Cy 

S?"*'"!:!!-*'/  ^^'  „^"-  J".:",,  ^^"""'!?^  f"^  12,000  volumTs,  the  grounds,  buildings,  and  tur- 

'k*   T^^'^*^  J^pCi  /i''i,-^^^?"m-  J"^^  ^"l  nishings  were  valued  at  Siosfloo;  the  productive 

church  edmce  at  Philadelphia,  SL  Michael  s,,waa  funds  were  $271  ooo-  and  the  smnual  income   in- 

completed  in  1743.  and  on  as  June   1769  Zion's  ^^^^-         f,^  tuitions,    and     from    produ<;tive 

^^r^Vr'^'f"^  considered  the  largest  and  finest  f^^^^^^^^  j^^oo.    yhe  courses  of  study  lead  ■ 

in  the  United  States,  was  dedicated  there.    On  ,„  .^i  Hpnr«Tof  A  R   in.!  R  S 

U'Aug.  1748  the  first  Lutheran  synod  in  Amer-  '"  ^'  '^"^'^  ***  '""■  '""^  ""^^ 
ica  was  organized  under  the  direction  of  Muh-  HUhlhauBen,    mul'how-zen,    Germany,    a 

lenberg,    wno    became    its    president.    In    1754  town  of  Alsace-Lorraine.    See  Muuiausen. 
Muhlenberg  prepared  the JKirchea  Agendc,'  a  Mflhlhauaen,  Prussia,  a  town  of 'Saxony, 

directory  for  pub  ic  worship,  and  in  1762  reor-  ^  ^   (^^j,^  jij^.j^   ^n  the  Unstrut,  ag  miles 

ganized.   the    Philadelphia    congregation    under  ^otlhwcst  of  Erfurt     It  has  two  interesting  old 

a  constitution   which  became  the  basis  of  that  churches,    an    old    town-house,    a    gymnasium. 

of    inost    congregations    later    established.    He  ^^^^^^s  technical,  commercial,  and  other  schools, 

identified  himself   w_ith  the_  American   rause   in  hospitals,   an   orphanage,   etc.      It   manufactures 

the   Revolution,   and   was    in   consequence   sub^  ^^^^^^    ^^j    ^^^^^    ^^   ^^^^.j    ^      hosiery, 

jectcd   to   many   annoyances,    particularly   when  ^.j  leather,  cycles,  sewing-machines,  wooden 

Pennsylvania  was  the  scene  of  war    U777-*)-  ^^^     furniture;    and    carries     on     tanning. 

He  was  a  linguist  of  high  rank,  yeMcd  m  He-  ^^^-        waiting,  brewing,  etc     The  Anabaptist 

brew,  Greek,   and   Utin    (in    which   he   made  Manier,  a  leader  in  the  Peasants'  war.  had  his 

an  address  at  the  synod  of  1750).  and  proficient  headquarters  here,  and  was  executed  near  by  iri 

tn  English,  Dutch,  French,  Bohenuan,  and  Swe-  j„-^  ^  ' 

dish.    His  large  foreign  correspondence  appeared  „„.,uj_   _-i,i,-_      c      \»~i 

at  Halle  in  1^7.    CmisuII:  'Die  erUubte  Klage  Mflhlhdm,  mul  him.     See  MOlheim. 

iiber    den    Abschied    treuer    Knechte    Gottcs'  Mulr,     mur,     John,      Scottish      Sanskrit 

(1788),  a  memorial  sermon  by  J.  H.  C.  Helrauth  scholar:  b.  Glasgow  S  Feb.  1810;  d.  Edinburgh 

(with  biographical  sketch)  ;  Stoever,  'Memoir  of  7   March    1882.     He   was   educated   at   Glasgow 

the   life   and   Times   of   Muhlenberg'    (1856)  ;  University   and   at   Haileybury   College,   whence 

Mann,  <LJfe  and  Times'   {1887),  considered  the  he  passed  into  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  in  1828. 

best  He  remained  in   Initia  25  years,  filling  various 

„  ,  -     .  ...v     ,,  •  1 T>.« offices  in  the  revenue  and  judicial  departments. 

Mohlalxn,     roo'lfn-Mrg.     Jolm     Peter  „,    ^  , ,  ^,'  .g^^    f  j.^^,; 

Oabrig,  Amenean  puriol;  o.  Trappe  (then  ^-^^  „„  ,j,  ^-^^^  „j  History  of  the  People 

Kew  ProvKlence).  MontBomeij  Comiiy    Pa     I  „,  ,„j,     ^^j^  Religion  and  Instilolions,'  illi.- 

Oct.  1746;  d-  near  Ptolajelphia  i  Oct.  ito?.  ,„,^  (osS-ro).  The  first  volume  discunes 
He  was  the  son  ol  H.  M.  Muhlenberg  (q.v_)  the  ^^  j^,],^^^  ^j;„„„„  „,  ,|„  <,Hgln  of  caste :  the 
founder  of  the   Gennan    Lothetii^   Church    in  J    ,h,    primitive    homes    Sf   the    Hlidu; 

Amenea.     He  was  eduealed  for  the  ■""■■»»,  ,j,  ,^1^,  ,hc   opinions   of   Hindu    writers   o.^ 

wa.   for  a  time   pasior   of    Gennan    Lutheran  ^^   ^^^^^     ,hc^f„„„h,   the    contrast  between 

churches  at  New  Germantown  N  J  and  Bed-  ^^^.  ^  ,  „.„j  theology;  and  the  last 
mmster  N  J,  In  177a  he  went  to  Woodslock  |,^  c„s„„|ogical  and  mytholo^ckl  conceplions 
v.,  and  Unjng  that  m  order  to  enforce    he      ,  ,  j.  •  ^     y'    .     »        ,       jj 

payment  of  Mhes  he  must  be  orda.ned  m  the  ,  ^  .       ,  5      ^  .     J  ^  comparative 

Igffi'  SrScfcr^.S.S'CihSoaS  P-i'o'oB^  "  <-  """'""■v  '<  Edinburgh 
County  committee  of  safety,  and  1774  a  mem-  Muir,  John.  American  naturalist  and  ex- 

ber   of   the   Virginia   house    of   burgesses.    At  plorcr:  b.  Dunbar,  Scotland,  21  April  1838.    He 

Washington's  request  he  became  a  colonel  in  came  to  America  in  1845  with  his  father,  who 

the   Continental    army.      His    last   sermon    was  settled  near  Fox  River,  Wis. ;  entered,  tlie  Uni-    ■ 

tipon  the  dutiee  men  owe  their  country;   and  versify   o^   Wisconsin    when   33;.  and   after  a   ■ 

saying,  "There  ia  a  time  for  all  thing«~a  time  ■sptcial    course    of    four    years    commenced    his    . 

to  presch  and  a  time  to  fight— and  now  is  lonelv'  journevs  through  Canada,  Eastern  and 

8'^ 
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Western  United  States,  the  West,  and  the  South,  and  the  royal   burying  gioinid  is  ornainented 

that  made  him  a  botanist  and  a  geologist.    In  with  stone  images  of  elephants  as  ponderous  u 

i86S  after  visiting  the  Yosemite  Valley,  he  made  some  of  the  carved  shapes  that  mark  the  graves 

it  his  main  central  camp  tor  ten  years  while  of  Egyptian  kings.    Other  interesting  rehcs  of 

studying  the  forests,  glaciers,  etc..  of  the  Sierra  the  past  in  the  environs  of  the  city  are  the 

Nevada.    He  discovered  in  the  High  Sierra  6s  Temple  of  Heaven  and  the  Tcmjle  of  Earth. 

residual   glaciers.    He   made   his   first   trip    to  both  of  which  were  built  by  Tai  Tsung,  and  the 

Alaska   in    i8?9,   discovered   Glacier   Bay,  and  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen. 
Muir  Glacier,  and  explored  some  of  the  upper         Lflte  all   the  cities  of  Manchuria,  Mnkdcn 

courses  of  the  Yukon  and  Macken>;ie  rivers;  m  is  laid  out  on  a  regular  plan  not  tmlike  Amer- 

1880  accompanied  the  DeLong  search  expedition  ican  towns.    The  main  street  runs  doe  north  and 

to  the  Arctic,  and  in  190^4  traveled  in  the  Cau-  south,  and  the  second  best  crosses  it  at  ri^t 

casus,  Siberia,  Manchuria,  Japan,  India,  E^-pt,  angles,  while  parallel   to   these  run  a  series  of 

Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  He  has  written  alleys  teeming  with  an  industrious  population. 
much    for   newspapers    and    periodicals,    urging  The  city  suffered  greatly  during  the  nprising 

the  formation  of  national  parks— both  the  Sequoia  of   the   Boxers   in    igoo,   and   was   used   by   the 

and  Yosemite  are  in  great  part  due  to  his  efforts  Russian  arm^  under  Kuropatkin  as  a  base  of 

—  and  has  published  'The  Mountains  of  Califor-  supplies  durmg  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  but 
nia'  (1894),  and  <Our  National  Parks'  (1901).  has  just  been  captured    (March  1905)   by  the 

Japanese  army  in  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 

Muir,      Sir     William,      Scottish      Arabic  remarkable    battles    of    modem    bistorj'.    Pop. 

scholar:  b.  Glasgow  1819;  d.  11  July  (905.     He  about  250,000.    See  Manchuhi.v. 
attended   lectures   at   the   universities   of    Edin-  »«„vt.*-_       o     v  —      1  ..  .-_i  ■  lu 

burgh    and    Glasgow    and    at    18    entered    the  .rH™*?^^^?^'   ..^°'^^^-^f  .     ^* 

Bengal   civil    service,   where    he    attained    dis-  (Ghazee  Ahum),  Turkish  geriMal:  b.   Brusa. 

tinctlon.     He  was    lieutenant-governor   of    the  Turkey,  1837.    He  was  educated  10  the  military 

Northwest    Provinces    1868-74.    and    financial  schools    m    Brusa    and    ii)    Constantinople   and 

minister  to  the  government  of  India  1874-6.  entered  upon  a  military  career.    In  the  campaign 

Returning   to   England   he  sat  on   the  Council  o*  i860  in  Montenegro  he  played  a  conspicuous 

of    India.    1876-85.    was    elected    principal    of  P^^   a™  thereafter   received   steady  and   rapid 

the  University  of  Edinburgh,  1885-1900.    He  promotion.    He  became  a  full  general  m  1870 

has   published;    'Lite   of    Mahomet>    (i8s8~6r;  and   in   1873   was   appointed  minister  of  putjic 

abridged  ed.  1877);  'Annals  of  the  Early  Cal-  works.    In   the  wars   of    Bosnia.   Herzegovina 

iphate>  (1883);  'The  Koran,  Its  Composition  and    Montenegro   in  which  he   commanded  he 

and  Teachings,  and  the  Testimony  it  Bears  to  displayed  great  generalship,  gaining  ao  victories 

the  Holy  Scriptures>  (1877);  <  Extracts  from  the  and   never   suffering  defeat.     The   campaign   of 

Koran>  (1880): 'The  Early  Caliphate  and  Rise  of  Kars-Erierum   in   1877   went  against  him  and 

Islam*  (1881);  'The  Mohammedan  Controversy*  he  was  defeated  by  the  Russian  general  Melikoff 

(1897).  after  a  brilliant  engagement  for  which  he  re- 
ceived the  highest  Turkish  military  title,  "Gha- 

Mukden,   mook'den,    Houkden.   or    Fung-  ^^e.*    In  1878  he  was  made  grand  master  of  the 

tien-fu.  capital  of  Manchuria,  and  of  the  prov-  Turkish  arffflery,  in  which  capacity  he  subdued 

ince  of  Shinking.  situated  on   the  Hun,  a  trib-  ^^'^    Cretan    insurr-ction    in    that   year,   and    in 

utary    of    the     Liau     River,     about    500    miles  '8S5  was  designated  to  the  post  of  Turkish  High 

northeast   of    Peking.     Its   port   is   Newchwang.  Commissioner  in  Egypt. 

about  IX  miles  distant,  near  the  Gulf  of  Liao-  „  ,__  ,,,        ^     ,  t  .t 

Tong.     It  is  the  cradle  of  the  Manchu  race,  and  Mnrberry,  a  genus  (Morus)  of  trees  of  the 

until    recently  was  known  by   its  old   Chinese  order  Morocert- (q.v.),  of  which  100  species  have 

name  of  Sin- Yang,  its  Manchu  name  of  Mukden  ^  described,  but  only  five  are  now  recognized. 

—  or  "Flourishing  Capital*  — given  to  it  by  its  V^^  Rmlberries  are  characten^'ed  by  the  possw- 
conquerer  nearly  200  years  ago.  being  used  only  *'°"  °^  l^^''''^  variable  in  form  even  iipon  the 
in  official  documents  It  is  a  station  on  the  ^^^^  ^"''^  ■  raona«i<"is  flowers  m  axillary  cat- 
Russo-Chinese  railroad,  and  is  surrounded  by  v'"U ''"'^.™'''P'%''ll'^'''*.'!?,;'l''^  i^"'^^""!^!? 
walls  laid  out  in  regular  parallelograms  between  ^  ""^  coherence  of  the  pistillate  flowers  which 
one  and  two  miles  each  way.  and  buiU  of  squared  °ffF^  ".f^*""  ^J  'f^p.^wcll.  T^^yan  nativ« 
stone  or  brick,  thick  and  massive  at  the  base  °^  '^f  ""¥  P»rt\oi  Asw  and  Europe,  whence 
and  tapering  gradually  lo  the  top.  These  walls  T^  ^'T"  }'T'  '^'"?l  ^.y  "lan  to  s>n,.lar  regions 
are  40  feet  in  height,  21  feet  in  width,  and  are  ^l"^" "«•">." »  ""e  world.  In  the  Old  Wotld  van- 
protected  at  the  top  by  an  8-foot  crenelated  °"?,  '?"'"  "^^.u"-  ^™°«"=  "^P^r"-,?!?^'; 
nar^net  OiitsiiV  ih^sp  wall.  Tw»  i/ ,  \.,iS.  P^">'  *>«:ause  their  foliage  supplies  the  food  of 
mn?t  Lh  th  .t  K  I  \\  5  *he  silkworm,  and  their  fmit  a  dessert  and  a 
C'  r^iinr\^r..n  ,1,  ■;;'"■  "-;,"''  "'"'"'  ^^^^-  The  wood  of  most  species  is  of  inferior 
I^^  ^H-llL  L  M  u-\  t  '  ^'"  ""^'ity-  b"t  that  of  one  species,  the  red  mulberry 
«r„^J  ^5'*  ^^^  ™^ J'-  *'"^,*';.';°'"^^f ■■•  «"  "^o""  f«-  r«bra).h  fine-grained,  strmff.  and  useful  for 
hl?r/  nf  ^h  T*"  ""^  ''"  °^  ''"'■=  r^T  ^"  -^^  ship-building.  The  trees  are  readily  propagated 
^n    ^^i-,^  *°r-  "  M '"""  """"j  *''"='"''"  by  means  of  seeds,  layers,  cuttings,  or  bT^f t- 

^  a™J«rffi*'  *       'ir'**''!,".J"'u*"fj'  =*«■    They  t^rive  upon  kl most  any  soil;  even 

^^^'rZ^^*  °^^%  courts   and  other  build-  on  rocky  hillsides  a?id  gravelly  lands,  but  suc- 

™^=.  n^^^^ii,?'?  t^*"'  'i"g\?"'  ""nK"^"*  «'^«'  I^^t  "<»n  arable  Ll  in  which  they  may 

?h/Mi^^h!.  ,1^1  1°*,*?°'%°^  ^,"1'^^-    1"  '^^'  t"^  "'''"*'■''  ^'°'"  ao  to  40  feet  apart,  and  culti- 

of  ™v^™™n?^«^''^'  "'!^-  ""'"*^"  '^^  J"*  ^"'^'^  ''"^«  "*"  orchard  fruits  until  they  have 

3LrrnTfir;ni.rl'"^S't^'"l«*"?"°A''\5^r  f""  possesion  of  the  ground.    ThefruitsTwhich 

d™ %T^  I^h^  f!SVf"i''^M*'*='K^     At  Milk-  are  borne  in  great  profusion,  are  too  s^ft  for 

den  are  the  tombs  of  the  Manchu  emperors,  market   purposes,    and    usually   too  j 
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pteaerring  alone.    They   are   generally   shaken  of  checking  evaporation,    conserving   moisture, 

from  the  trees-  upon  sheets.    Pigs  are  very  fond  protecting  plant-roots  or  low-growing  plants  from 

of  them.  irost  or  heat,  preventing  puddling  and  washing 

The  following  are  the  most  important  species,  of  the  soil,  retarding  growth  in  spring,  keeping 

The  white  mulberry   (M.  alba)   is  the  silkworm  the  surface  soil  open,  supplying  plant-food,  etc. 

mulberry,  and  has  produced  most  of  the  named  The  materials  most  frequently  applied  are  straw, 

American   varieties   valued    for   their   fruit,   but  marsh-hay,    leaves,    litter,    and    brush ;    but   the 

not  those  eateetned  in  Europe.    The  black  mul-  most  widely  important  mukh  is  the  surface  soil 

berry    (M.    nigra)    is    the    European    *dessert*  itself,  kept  powdery   by   frequent   tillage,   given 

species,  and  is  little  used  for  the  feeding  of  silk-  especially   after    rains    when    it    Is   desirable   to 

worms.     The  red  mulberry  (M.  rubra)   is  a  na-  break  the  crust  formed  upon  the  surface.     Since 

live  American  tree  to  be  found  from  Massachu-  mulches   keep   the   soil    beneath   them   moist  by 

setU   to   Nebraska   and   southward   to  the   Gulf  breakmg  the   capillarity,  they   are  of  particular 

Slates.     It   has   produced   severaJ   good   dessert  advantage  in  dry  climates;  but  since  the  vege- 

varieties,  tlie   fruits  of   which  are  characterized  table  mulches,  such  as  straw  and  [eaves,  cannot 

by  greater  acidity  than  those  of  the  Old  World  be  used  in  summer  where  the  land  must  be  cul- 

»orts.    It  seems  to  be  ill  adapted  to  the  feeding  tivated  and  since  they  supply  hiding  places  for 

of  silkworms.     The  so-called   Russian  mulberry  insects,   they  can  rarely  be  used  advantageously 

is  a  variety  of  the  white.     It  produces  inferior  in  fruit  plantations,  in  which  they  are  often  also 

fruits  but  is  valued  in  the   Plains   States  for  a  positive  detriment  because  they  encourage  the 

wind-breaks,   for   which   purpose   its    ability   to  growth  of  roots  near  the  surface.     In  climates 

resist  extremes  of  drouth,  cold  and  neglect,  spe-  liable  to   extremes  of  temperature  this  position 

cially  fit  it.    All  the  above  species  have  produced  of  the  feeding  roots  is  often  disastrous  to  the 

horticultural  varieties,  some   variegated,  otliers  crc^  if  not  to  the  plants  themselves.     Except, 

weeping,  which  are  planted  more  for  ornamental  therefore,    for    winter    protection,    when    such 

purposes  than  for  fruit.  seems  to  be  neceitary,  the  soil  itself  is  generally 

■  Another  important  species  is  the  Indian  (M.  best.     But  the  depth  o*  the  powdery  layer  will 

iitdica)  which  is  used  in  silk  culture  and  for  its  dqiend   largely   upon   the   climate,   character   of 

fruit,  which  is  of  fine  flavor.    It  is  cultivated  in  the  soil,  and  kind  of  crop ;  in  arid  r^ions,  with 

India,  China  and  other  countries  of  the  East.  light  soils,  and  with  deep-rooted  plants,  the  soil- 

The    paper- mulberry     (Brouisonetia    papyri-  niulches  are  usoally  deeper  than  with  the  reverse 

/era)   is  a  native  of  Eastern  Asia.     This  tree  conditions. 

is  df  a  moderate  size,  bearing  leaves  which  are  Mulder,  mool'dir,  Oerardui  Johannes, 
either  simple  or  divided  into  lobes,  more  or  Dutch  chemist  and  physician:  b.  Utrecht,  Hol- 
less  deep,  rough  above  and  hairy  beneath.  It  land,  ay  Dec.  1802;  d.  there  April  1880.  He  was 
was  originally  from  India  and  J^n,  but  is  educated  at  the  University  of  Utrecht  and  be- 
now  very' commonly  cultivated  in  Europe,  and  came  professor  of  botany  and  chemistry  there 
succeeds  even  in  the  more  northern  parts.  The  (r840-^58),  but  first  practised  medicine  in  Am- 
islanders  of  the  Pacific  make  a  kind  of  dotbing  aterdam  for  some  years.  He  was  also  for  a 
from  the  bark  of  this  tree  in  the  following  man-  short  time  professor  of  chemistry  at  Rotterdam, 
ner:  Twigs  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter  are  He  became  known  chiefly  through  his  researches 
cut  and  deprived  of  their  bark,  which  is  divided  on  the  proteids,  and  advanced  the  belief  in  a 
'  into  strips,  and  left  to  macerate  for  some  time  hypothetical  substance  which  he  called  protein. 
in  running  water.  After  the  epidermis  has  been  This  he  believed  to  be  the  essential  nitrogenous 
scraped  off,  and  while  yet  moist,  the  strips  are  consthoent  of  food,  eitisting  in  animals,  and 
laid  out  upon  a  plank  in  such  a  manner  that  derived  ready-formed  from  plants  and  vegeta- 
they  touch  at  the  edges,  and  two  or  three  layers  hies.  The  publication  of  this  theory  involved 
of  the  same  arc  then  placed  ttpon  them,  taking  Mulder  in  a  controversy  with  Liebig,  who  from 
care  to  preset^'C  an  equal  thickness  throughout,  the  first  doubted  the  existence  of  protein  as  an 
At  the  end  of  24  hours  the  whole  mass  is  ad-  independent  chemical  compound.  The  whole  the- 
herent,  when  it  is  removed  to  a  large,  fiat,  and  oty  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  word  protein 
perfectly  smooth  table,  and  is  beaten  with  little  is  now  used  to  indicate  the  first  element  in 
wooden  clubs  till  it  has  attained  the  requisite  compounds.  His  principal  work  'Chemistry  of 
thinness.  This  kind  of  cloth  is  easily  torn,  and  Vegetable  and  Anima)  Physiology'  has  been 
requires  to  be  washed  and  beaten  many  times  translated  into  English  by  Fromberg,  and  his 
before  it 'acquires  its  full  suppleness  and  white-  'Chemistry  of  Wine,'  by  Bence  Jones.  He  also 
ness.  The  natives  dye  it  red  and  yellow,  and  wrote:  'Chemical  Researches';  'De  Voeding  in 
also  make  a  similar  cloth  from  the  bread-fruit  Nederland' ;  'De  Voeding  van  den  Neger  in 
tree,  an  allied  plant;  but  that  from  the  mulberry  Suriname.'  and  his  posthumous  autobiography 
is  preferred.  The  paper  which  is  used  in  Japan  'Levensschets'  (1881;  ad  ed.  1883). 
and  many  other  countries  in  the  East  Indies  is  Mule,  in  zoology,  a  term  loosely  used  as 
made  from  this  plant.  For  this  purpose  the  synonymous  with  hybrid,  more  usually  applied 
annual  shoots  are  cut  after  the  fall  of  the  leaves,  to  the  produce  of  a  male  ass  with  a  mare,  the 
tied  in  bundles,  and  boiled  in  water  mixed  mule  proper,  and  to  the  hinny,  the  offspring  of  a 
with  ashes;  after  which  the  bark  is  stnpped  stallion  and  a  she-ass.  The  mule  does  not  attain 
off  by  lonfettudinal  incisions,  and  deprived  of  maturity  as  soon  as  the  horse,  but  is  useful  a 
the  brovm  epidermis.  The  bark  of  the  more  much  longer  period.  As  a  beast  of  burden 
tender  shoots  is  separated  from  the  rest,  as  it  jt  js  in  some  respects  preferable  to  the  horse;  it 
furnishes  a  white  paper  for  writing,  while  that  jg  easily  fed,  is  equally  good  for  carrying  and 
produced  by  the  rrmainder  is  coarse  and  gray,  drawing,  its  less  sensitive  skin  enables  it  to 
and  serves  for  wrapping,  or  similar  purposes,  support  exposure  to  the  weather ;  like  the  ass, 
Mulch,  any  material  kept  in  a  loose  con-  it  enjoys  comparative  immunity  from  disease, 
dition  at  the  surface  of  the  soil  for  the  purpose  and  it  is  as  surefooted  as  a  goat.    Mules  have 
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been  knows  from  the  earliest  ages;  there  are  Consult:      Caton,    'Antelope    Hkid    Dc.    <jt 

frequent   references  to  them  in   Scripture  and  America*     (1877);    Lydekker,   /Deer     of     aJI 

in  breek  and  Laiin  literature.    Kentucky,  Mis-  Lands'      (1898);      Baillie-Grohman,      'Fifteen 

souri.  and  Kansas  tnke  the  lead  in  mule-raising  Years'  Sport  and  Life  in  the  Hunting  Grounds 

in  the  United   states,  and  the  small   Mexican  of  Western  America*    (igoo);  Roosevelt   (and 

mule  is  'a  very  useful  animal.     France  is  the  others),  'The  Deer  Family'  (1903}. 

inost  important  mulc-raisine  countiy  in  Europe;  Mula-kUlw,    See  iMamtis. 

then  come   Ilaly,  Spain,   and   Portugal,  where  mi  1      mi    i.-                  ■     ■               t-        ■ 

they  are   used  for  ^cT:  a..d  draft.    They  are  ^,."">«    Machmo,    a    spinning    Tnachme    in. 

largely   employed   -^s   draft   animals   in   warfare.  wh"^h   the   lovin^s  are  delivered  from  a  senes 

Fecundation   of  the  hybrid-female   by  the  male  °*   ^^   "f.  drawmg   rollers   to   spindles   placed 

ass  or  the  stallion  is  not  very  rare,  though  she  <*"   "  carriage    which   travels   away    from   the 

rarely  throws  :,  living  foal.     Consult:    Wl-  '^"*'"*  while  the  thread  is  being  twisted    and 

meier,    'Horses,   Assel   and  Zebras'    (LonJon,  [«»''^"«  toward  the  rollers  while  the  thread  is 

189s)-   and   publications    of   the   U.    S.   Depart-  being  wound.  It  was  mvenled  by  Samuel  Cromp- 

ment  of  Agnculture.     (See  Hybriihtv.)   T'or  !,9"'  °^  Bolton.  England,  and  perfected  in  1779- 

statistics  of  uulcs  in  the  United  States,  etc.,  see  ^^':  'combination  wh.ch  gave  rise  to  the  term 

Livestock,  Amebican.  """'«  '^.^l  the  junction  of  the  drawing  rollers  of 
Arkwnght   with   the  spinning  jenny   of   Har- 

Mule   Deer,  or  Blacktail,  a  deer  of  the  greaves.     The  object  of  the  machine  is  to  dt- 

western  United  States  (CtmuJ  macroiu;  or  0<f-  liver  the   roving  with  the   inquired  degree  of 

ocoi/eus  hemioaus},  remarkable  for  its  dispro-  attenuation  and  twist  it  as  delivered.    For  this 

portionately    large    ears.      Its    common    name  purpose,  the  spindles,  instead  of  being  station- 

■blacklatl*  among  the  hunters  is  due  to  the  black  ary,  are  placed  on  a  movable  carriage,  which 

color  of  the  terminal  part  of  the  tail,  distin-  is  wheeled  out  to  twi-t  the  threads  and  wheeled 

guishing  It  from  the  "whitetail*  or  eastern  deer  in  again   to  wind  on  the  spindles, 

(q.v.) ;   but  is  better  reserved  for  the   Pacific  »i-„t*„_j      ^n.i..       a~»_'„..,     !?»•....««  1 

nlhtr  trger  than  the  a.tai  out,  .nd  is  t    2"?^"   fr''»!i''°S    f' r^wi™   M.^f 

£'™SL"^Th'"r'f  r-""^'""  "  rs- Wfie  S'/r.d?aS5"fe"S; 

sEC™  K£9s¥Si€  s.d-s,s^-i^-;r,5tf^s^'^s 

distinctive,  also,  consisting  of  a  senes  of  jerking     «,»,■„-)    fra-m^     a  n^nr-'i  ^aln^H  trMtJc-  nn  th^ 

™£  ;r.s?'ir  ''Tt'''&  '„"'  '°f^  ph'iroph^''s''th' "sMi; t?  !S'Vp"„bt 

S'l»"d'd''?,''t£'''3„7XiTSSh°!.A'  ;i„S™'  '■'"'•  ■""''"' '" ""  '"■"°'*'  ■" 

the  kind  of  country  in  which  it  is  hunted,  the  ?1  ",     ^      ^       .  ,         . 

method  of  pursuit  being  very  different  in  the         Malford,    Prentice,    American    journalist 

chaparral  of  southern  California  from  that  fol-  and  author:  b.  Sag  Harbor,  N.  ¥.,5  April  1834; 

lowed   among  the  broken   plains  of   Montana.  ^   Sheepshead  Bay,  N.  Y.,  27^May  1891.    He 

When    hiding    in    summer    it    will    often    wait  went  to  sea  at   17;  settled  m  California  during 

until  almost   touched  before   starting  off.     In  the  gold  rush;  there  became  a  newspaper  writer; 

winter  it  gathers  into  herds  and  wanders  among  "n  1872  went  to  England  to  advertise  Cahfomia; 

sheltering  hills  and  vales.     It  is  therefore  the  ="«  ?"  "'^  "''^tum  to  New  York  became  editor 

characteristic  deer  of  the   Rocky   Mountain   n-  SJ    the    department    called   'The    History   of   a 

gion,  and  was  formerly  exceedingly  numerous,  I?ay»  in  'The  Graphic.*  holding  this  post  for 

and  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  food  and  ^'*  y^""^-    1"  ^^86  he  started  his  famous  "White 

clothing  for  the  Indians.    Originally  the  species  Cross  Library,"  a  series  by  which  he  preached  his 

occurred   commonly   aa    far   e;jt   as   the   plains  own  peculiar  philosophy  of  hfe,  which  held  that 

and  prairies  extended;  but   was   early  extenni-  "thought-power"    is    indomitable.      Besides    this 

nated   in   the  central   Mississippi    Valley ;    and  '^^V."    system,    which    was    introduced    to    the 

from   about    1875   to    189S    was  the.  object  of  public   under  such  book  titles  as    'Force  and 

persistent  slaughter  by  hide  hunters.     At  the  H?"  to  Get  It* ;   'The  God  in  Yourself > ;  and 

beginning  of  tLi  present  century,  therefore,  it  '^^    ^?'^^°\,  ^^^"■.  '    ^u'ford    wrote    JThe 

had  nearly  disappeared  from  the  plains  south  of  Swamp  Angel'  (1888).  a  humorous  story  giving 

the   upper   Missouri,  -.vas   scarce   in   the  central  ^is  solitary   experiences   in   a   New   Jersey  wild 

Rockies,    and   numerous    only    in    the  icM   fre-  to  which  he  retired  in  1883;  also  'Life  by  Land 

quenlcd   parts   of   the   northwestern    Sutes   and  ?"••   Sea'    (1889).     He  was  found   dead   in  his 

adjoining  provinces  of  Canada.     Its  hide  makes  boat  on  Sheepshead  Bay. 

th.;  best  of  tanned  deer-leather  (buckskin),  and  Mulliall,  Michael  George,  Irish  statist!- 
its  (lc;h  is  excellent.  The  mule  dc-er  is  not  much  cian  :  b,  Dublin,  Ireland,  1836;  d.  ICilliney,  Ire- 
taller  than  the  Virginian  deer,  standing  about  land,  12  Dec.  190a  He  was  educated  in  the 
3  feet  4  inches  high  at  the  shoulder,  but  is  Irish  College  at  Rome,  and  in  1861  went  tc 
heavier  and  of  coarser  build.  The  ears  arc  very  Buenos  AjreSj  where  he  founded  the  Slumlord, 
large  and  thickly  haired,  the  tail  roundish,  and  the  first  English  daily  vap'r  'n  South  Amenta, 
white  Willi  black  lip.  The  coat  is  dull  yellow-  He  gained  a  wide  reputation  as  a  statistician, 
ish  in  summer,  palest  in  the  soutiiern  de:.ert  and  in  1880  made  a  calculation  of  the  census 
varieties,  but  becomes  bluish  gray  with  the  of  the  United  States  for  1900  which  came  within 
autumnal  molt ;  .  t-ce  betw  en  the  eyes  dusky,  95,000  of  the  number  given  by  the  census  report 
elsewhere  white;  throat,  abdomen  and  inside  of  in  that  year.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  legs  while;  antlers  forking  equally,  and  the  'Contemporary  Review,'  and  published: 
each  prong  again  bifurcating.  'Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  Its  German  Colonies* 
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{1873);    'A  Dictionat^  of  Statistics'    (1883);  at  New  Orleans  protected  American  btereste  mi 

'Fifty   Years   of    National    Progress,    iSj?-*?'  the  Istbmus  of  Panama.    From  1876  until  1879. 

(1887I;    'Industries  and   Wealtli    of   Nations'  when  he  was   retired  from  active   service,  he 

(i8gG;  ;  etc.  was  governor  of  the   naval   station   at   Fhila- 

HiUhausen,  muL'how-zen,  or  Hflhllmiaen,  delphia. 

(French,  Mulhousb),  Germany,  a  town  of  Al-  HtiUony,   Patrick  Francis.     See   Azabias, 

lace- Lorraine,  on  the  111  River  and  the  Rhone  Broihes. 

Canal,  66  miles  by  rail  c^iotbwest  of  Strasburg,  MuUein,  a  genus  of  biennial  and  perennial 

and   18  miles   northwest   of   Basel.   Switzerland,  herbs  (ffri?<Wi7mn)  of  the  natural  order  5cro(.A- 

It  is  an  important  commercial  and  manufactur-  aiariacea.    The  species,  of  which  more  than  100 

ing  centre,-  the  principal  seal  of  cotton  apinmng  havs  been  described  and  more  than  30  are  culli- 

in  western  Germany,  and  carries  on  calico  pnnt-  vated,  have  tap  roots,  woolly  foliage  in  rosettes 

mg,  dyeing,  the  spinning  of  woolen  and  worsted  during   the   first   year,   and   terminal    spikes   or 

yam.   the   manufacture    of   machinery,   railway  racemes  of  small,  usuatiy  yellow,  flowers  which 

material,   and   numerous   other    industries.    Its  appear    from    midsummer    until    late    autumn, 

industrial  m^ortance   dates  from   1746,  when  a  gome  species  were   formerly  reputed  medicinal. 

cotton-factory  was  established.    It  is  noted  for  („  America  they  are  usually  considered  as  weeds. 

Its  model  dwellmgs  for  the  working  classes  m  bm   in   Europe   they   are   valued   as  ornamental 

the  "cite  ouyriere,"  workmgmen  s  colony,  on  the  plants,   particularly   for  mixing   with   shrubbery 

northwest,  founded  by  Mayor  Doll f us  in  i853-  and   planting    in    the    rear    of    flower    borders. 

A  migration  to  the  suburbs    however,  is  taking  Though    natives    of    the    Mediterranean    region, 

place,  ieavmg  the  artisan  colony  m  the  occupa-  jonie  species  are  known  in  England  as  Ameri- 

tiOQ    of    small    tradesmen.     Mulhauscn    is    first  a,n   flannel   or   velvet   plant.     The   best   known 

mentioned   in   7171, it   became  an   imperial   free  species  in   the   United   States   are   probably  the 

city   in   1273,   and    m   the    isih   century   entered  ^oth  mnllein   (y.  blaitaria),  the  common  mnl- 

into   an  alliance   with   the    Swiss,   which   lasted  lein   (K.   tkapius),  the  white  mullein   (V.  lyeh- 

till  17(A  when  it  became  French.    It  was  in-  ^ids),  and  K.  pMomoides.  which  are  all  crnn- 

duded   in   the    cession   of   Alsace    to   Germany  ^on  in  pastures  and  uncultivated  fields. 

^  l,,^,'..  ■          -..^             ..,„_,^  .       T,  MHller,  Charles  Louis,  sharl  loo-e  mu-iar. 

Mfilbem,  mul  him,  or  Mtthlhcim,  Prussia,  French  painter:  b.  Paris  22  Dec.  1815;  d.  there 
pro  towns  of  the  Rhine  province:  (l)  Mill-  jq  Jan.  1892.  He  was  the  pupil  of  L.  Cogniet. 
heim-00-the-Rhine,  with  a  bridge  spanning  the  Baron  Gros.  and  others  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
nver,  ig  almost  opposite  Cologne.  The  town  Arts,  and  in  1850  was  made  director  of  the 
has  manufactures  of  machinery,  cables,  wire  manufactory  of  Gobelin  tapestries.  His  fertility 
ropes,  wagons,  velvet,  silk  chemicals,  etc.  Pop.  ;„  the  production  of  historic  pictures  and  por- 
about  46,000.  (3)  Mulheim-on-tbe-Ruhr,_  14  traits  was  amazing.  Among  them  are :  'Helio- 
mil«  north  oi  Dusseldorf,  has  coal  and  iron  gabalus'  (1841);  tprimavera>  (1846);  'May- 
mines,  iron  foundries,  manufactures  of  iron-  day';  'Lady  Macbeth';  and  his  masterpiece, 
ware,  machinery,  glass,  woolen  and  cotton  .-phe  Last  Victim!"  to  the  Reign  of  Terror*; 
goods,  and  a  considerabJc  trade  in  sandstone,  (he  last  two  being  in  the  Luxembourg;  'Vive 
bmlding  materials,  and  coal.  The  Ruhr  is  rEmpereur>  (ilss);  'Marie  Antoinette' 
crossed  here  by  a  cham  bridge  and  a  railway  (igj^) .  <a  Mass  During  the  Reign  of  Terror' 
bridge.  (r863);  'The  Madness  of  King  Uar'   (1875); 

Hulita,  a  small  armadillo,  resembling  a  mule,  'Mater    Dolorosa*     (1877).    He    executed    the 

native  to  Southern  South  Africa.  frescoes  of  the  Salle  d'Etat  in  the  Louvre,  and 

Mull,   Ststiard,   an   island   of  Argyllshire,  as  a  painter  is  more  to  be  comrnended  for  clever 

the  largest  of  the  Inner  Hebrides  next  to  Skye.  drawing  and  composition  than  tor  his  somewhat 

Its  length  is  35  miles;  greatest  breadth,  30;  su-  "at  and  mediocre  coloring, 

perficial  area,  301  square  ..liLs.    It  is  irregular  HUBeT,  Friedricb,  fred  riH  mul'Iir,  called 

in   shape,   and   the  large   bay   on   the   west  side  *Maler  Miiller,*   or  *Muller  the   Painter,"  Ger- 

contains   a   number   of   islands,   including    Ulva  man  artist  and  poet;  h,  Kreuznach  13  Jan.  1749; 

and  Staffa.    lona  lies  off  its  southwest  extrem-  d.  Rome  23  April  1825.    Some  of  his  etchings, 

ity.     The   island    is    rugged    and    mountainous ;  animals,  compositions  in  the  Flemish  style,  pas- 

Benmore,   the   highest   mountain,   is   over   3.000  toral    scenes,    etc.,    were    remarkable    for    their 

feet  above  the   level  of  the  sea.     The  principal  ori^nalily    and     freedom.     He    deserves    more 

village    is   Tobermory,    pop.    about    1,000.      Be-  credit   as  a  poet,   for  at  a   time   when   German 

tween  the  island  and  the  mainland,  on  Ihe  north-  poetry   had  degenerated,  Miiller  helped  to  give 

east,  is  the  Sound  of  Mull.  a  new  impulse  to  German  literature.     His  best 

Mnllany,   mi51-la'nl,  James   Robert  MadU  ""'■''s.  'Niobe,'    '.Faust,'  and  'Genevieve,'  are 

Bon,   American    naval    officer-   b     New    York  characterized  by  richness,  warmth,  and  elevated 

26  Oct.  1818;  d.  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  17  Sept,  1887.  delineation  of  character,  though  sometimes  wild 

He  was  appointed  to  the  navy  as   midshipman  S"<i  disconnected. 

in  1837  and  received  steady  promotion,  becoming  MUlIer,   Priedrich   Max,    English   philolo- 

lieutenant  in   1844.     He  served  with   distinction  g'St:  b.  Dessau,   Germany,  6  Dec.  1823;  d.  Ox- 

in  the  Mexican  War,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  ford   28  Oct.    1900.    His    father   was   Wilhelm 

Civil  War  in  t86i   was  promoted  commander,  MTdlcr  (q.v.),  a  famous  German  lyrist,  and  his 

He  commanded  the  Onoida  in  the  battle  of  I  lo-  maternal  gr.at- grand  father  Basedow,  the  ediica- 

bile  Bay  and  performed  valiant  service  with  her  tional    reformer.     His    bringing   up   was   in   his 

~i  that  occasion.    He  was  commissioned  rear-  mother's  bands,   as  his   father  died   when  the 


admiral  in  1874,  and  until  1876  was  in  command  boy  was  4.  He  studied  in  Leipsic  at  the  Nic- 
of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron,  and  in  con-  olaischule;  had  some  thoughts  of  becoming  a 
junction  with  Gen.  Emory  ai)d  Gen.  Sheridan    musician,  but  entered  the  University  of  Leipsic 
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in  1841,  and  there,  wider  the  leadership  of  Her-  Kant's  'Critique  of  Pure  Reason'  (i88i>;  also 
mann  Brockhaus,  devoted  himself  to  Sanskrit,  'The  Science  of  Thought'  (1B87),  urKing  that 
publishing  a  German  version  of  the  'Hitopad^sa'  thought  was  inconceivable  without  language, 
in  184^:  worked  under  Bopp  in  philology  and  and  the  Oriental  studies,  'Three  Lectures  on  the 
Schelling  in  philosophy  at  Berlin  for  a  year;  Vedanta  E'hilosopky'  (1894),  and  <The  Six  Sys- 
in  1845  went  to  Paris,  where  Burnouf  suggested  lems  of  Indian  Philosophy*  (iSgg).  An  en- 
to  him  an  edition  of  the  'Rig  Veda';  and  in  tirely  different  side  of  the  man  is  disclosed  by 
1846  went  to  England  and  interested  the  East  'My  Indian  Friends'  (i8gg),  which  shows  mudi 
India  Company  in  this  work,  which  he  under-  of  his  broad  and  charming  personality;  or  by 
look  at  the  expense  of  the  Company.  He  was  'Deutsche  Liebe'  (1857).  a  romantic  and  popu- 
in  Paris  in  1848,  and  brought  to  Palmerston,  in  lar  story  translated  into  French,  Italian,  and 
London,  the  first  news  of  Louis  Philippe's  flight  Russian,  and  af^earing  in  English  in  two  ver- 
from  Paris.  In  the  same  year  lie  settled  in  sions,  one  American,  unauthorized  and  very  sue- 
Oxford,  where  the  "Rig  Veda'  appeared,  with  cessful,  and  a  later  one  (t8?3)  by  Mrs.  Max 
Sayana's  commentary,  i&t9~74'  He  became  dep-  Miiller.  He  also  edited  his  father's  poems 
uty  Taylorian  professor  in  1850,  and  fellow  of  (1868),  and  Scherer's  'History  of  German  lit- 
All  Souls'  in  1858;  but  in  i860  was  defeated  in  erature.'  His  collected  works,  including  the 
his  candidacy  for  the  chair  of  Sanskrit  by  four  volumes  of  'Chips  from  a  German  Work- 
Monier  Williams,  after  a  fierce  fight  on  the  shop'  ti867-7S).  appeared  1898  rt  seq.  Consult 
part  of  his  opponents,  who  objected  partly  to  his  own  'Au!d  Lang  Syoe'  (i8g8),  and  'My 
his  foreign  birth  and  partly  to  his  very  free  Autobiography'  (1901);  and  his  wife's  'Life 
and  unorthodox  religious  views.  The  resuh  for  and  letters  of  Max  Miiller*  (1902). 
linguistic  science  was  unfortunate,  as  it  turned  MOUer,  Oeorg  Friedrich.  German- English 
Max  MuUer  from  the  narrow  field  of  Sanskrit,  philanthropist :  b.  Kroppenstadt,  Prussia,  27  Sept. 
m  which  be  easily  outranked  his  contemporaries,  ,805;  d,  Bristol,  England,  10  March  1898.  En- 
to  comparative  philology  and  the  sc;ence  of  re-  (ering  the  University  of  Halle  as  a  student  of 
ligion,  in  which  his  achievements  were  less  ex-  theology  in  1825,  although  he  had  fallen  into 
act  and  scholarly,  to  say  the  least.  In  i868  he  irregularities  of  life,  he  was  converted  before 
became  professor  of  comparative  philology  at  ihe  end  of  that  year,  and  in  the  following  year 
Oxford.  He  was  made  a  privy  councillor  m  began  to  preach  and  teach.  In  iSag  be  went  to 
1896.  His  greatest  single  work  was  as  editor  London,  whither  the  Society  for  Promoting 
of  the  'Sacred  Books  of  the  East.'  a  series  of  Christianitj  Among  the  Jews  had  invited  him, 
English  versions  of  Oriental  scriptures,  to  which  settled  ai  Teignmouth  as  pastor  of  Ebenezer 
he  contributed  three  volumes,  and  which  was  Chapel,  where  he  gave  up  pew-rents  and  substi- 
begun  in  1879  and  is  not  yet  complete.  He  is  tuted  box-collections,  finally  refusing  a  salary 
possibly  even  belter  known  as  a  populanzer  of  and  depending  on  voluntary  gifts.  In  183a  he 
the  first  principles  of  linguistic  science,  so  that  joined  Henry  Craik,  a  prominent  member  of 
he  became  in  the  lay  mind  the  main  exponent  the  sect  of  Plymouth  Brethren,  in  ministerial 
of  this  science,  whereas  his  grasp  of  its  detail  work  at  Bristol.  In  1835  he  published  a  pro- 
was  inadequate,  and  many  of  the  etymologies  posal  for  the  establishment  of  an  orphan  home, 
he  advanced  showed  that  he  was  not  conversant  which  took  shape  in  1836  at  Bristol.  The  ex- 
with  the  strict  rules  of  phonetics.  But  the  periment  was  successful,  the  work  grew  from 
charm  of  his  style,  his  general  grasp  of  so  large  year  to  year,  and  by  1875  no  less  than  2,000  chil- 
a  subject,  and  his  admitted  pre-eminence  in  San-  dren  were  lodged,  fed.  and  educated  without 
skrit,  make  interesting  and  valuable,  if  not  abso-  other  financial  maintenance  than  that  received 
iutely  authoritative,  reading  of  'The  Science  of  in  donations  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
Language'  (1861-3)  ;  'Essays  on  Language  and  orphanage  was  moved  in  1849  to  Ashley  Down, 
Literature.'  and  'Biographies  of  Words'  (1888),  a  suburb  of  Bristol.  With  his  wife  Muller 
all  of  which  have  passed  through  new  editions,  made  evangelistic  tours  in  Europe,  America, 
Max  MiJller's  works  on  mythology  and  religion  and  Asia.  He  published  *A  Narrative  of  Some 
also  have  a  higher  repute  among  general  readers  of  the  Lord's  Dealings  with  Georg  Muller* 
than  with  the  specialist,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  (1837). 

that  they  did  much  good  in  stimulating  research,  HUIIer,  Johann  Frwdrich  Theodor,  yo  han 

as  the  'Sacred  Books'   did  in  supplying  a  field  fred'riH     ta'6-d6r     (better     known    as     FaiTZ 

for    such    research.     In    this    class    of    writings  MiiLLKR,  and  also  known  as  Mulub-Desteww), 

mention    should   be    made    of:    the    'Essay    on  German    naturalist:    b.    near    Erfurt   31    March 

Comparative  Mythology'  (1856);  'Introduction  1821 ;  d.  18517.    After  studying  at  tfie  Univer- 

to  the  Science  of  Religion'  (1873);  'The  Origin  sities   of    Greifswald    and    Beriin,    he    went    (o 

and  Growth  of  Religion*   (1878)  ;   'Natural  Re-  South  America   in   1848,  and  settled  on  the  ia- 

ligion'     (1889)  ;     'Physical     Religion'     (1891)  ;  land  of  Santa  Catharina,  Brazil,  living  there  the 

'Anthropological  Religion'   (189a)  ;  'Theosophy,  ordinary   pioneer's    life   until   appointed    (1856) 

or  Psychological  Religion'    (1893)  ;  the  'Essays  to  teach  natural  history  and  mathematics  in  the 

on  Mythology  and  Folklore*  in  the  4th  volume  Desterro  gymnasium.    From   1874  he   was  en- 

of    'Chips    from    a    German    Workshop';    and  gaged  for  a  time  as  collector  for  the  museum  at 

'Contributions    lo   the    Science    of    Mythology'  Rio  de  Janeiro,     His  published  papers  on  cru»- 

(1897).     His   versions    from    the    Sanskrit    and  taceans.    insects,    worms,    jellyfisnes.    etc.,    were 

the  Pali  have  been  alluded  to;  'A  History  of  many,  most  of  tliem  appearing  in  the  'Annals* 

Ancient    Sanskrit    Literature'     (1859),   and    a  of   the    Rio    de   Janeiro   Museum.    Wiegmann's 

'Sanskrit  Grammar'  also  should  be  mentioned,  'Archiv  fur  Naturgeschichlc,'  and  similar  pub- 

and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  in  this  lications.     In    his    'Facts    for   Darwin'     C1K4), 

field    that    the    scholar    spoke    with    authority,  a  book  written  under  (he  stimulus  of  Darwin's 

From  his  youth  Max  Miiller  was  interested  in  'Origin  of  Species,'   he  made  valuable  applica- 

philosophy;   lie  wrote  an   excellent  version  of  tions  of  Darwinianism  in  new  fields,  and  won 
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reputation  among  men  of  science  for  the  orig-  tions.    To  Muller  physiology  owes  the  knowl- 

inality  and  fertility  of  bis  observations  and  de-  edge  of  cbondrin.     His   'Handbuch  der  Physi- 

ductions.  oiogie    des    Menscben'     (1833-40;    Eng.    trans. 

MiUler,  Johaim  OotthKd  von,  German  en-  1840-9)  exercised  great  itifluence  as  a  texl-boc*. 

graver:   b.  Bernhausen,   near   Stuttgart,   4   May  duller  counted  among  his  pupils  such  r"™  " 

T747;  d.  Stuttgart  14  March  1830.     After  study-  "'■'"''^"'•'     V.Prnrrff     n„    H™..R,™.r„ 
ing  under  Guibal,  the  painter,  he  turned  t 

graving,  and  in  1770  went  to  Paris,  where,  iiuuci  t,.  ,.,  1  ■  1.  j  «  .  ■  .  .»_  '  'j"! 
Wille.  he  studied  for  six  years,  and  after  win-  ^'|  'Vergleichende  Anatomie  der  Mrxinoiden* 
ning  several  prizes  was  elected  to  membership  <i8j4-43)  shows  h,s  wonderful  insight  mlo  the 
in  the  French  Academy.  Reluming  in  1776  to  S"''J<^'|  oi  comparative  anatomy  and  morphol- 
Stuttgart.  he  taught  there  for  nine  years.  While  "^y-  .  "=  greatly  enriched  the  subject  of  corn- 
there  he  was  called  to  Paris  to  engrave  a  portrait  I«rattve  embryolo^.  and  was  the  first  to  explam 
of  Uuis  XVI.  This  is  regarded  as  his  most  **  '*=''  "^''"'^  °^  herrnaphrod.tism  He  also 
important  work,  next  to  which  may  be  ranked  discovered  the  protiephric  ducts  wh.ch  bear  his 
his  "Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,'  after  Trumbull;  "^T'  u-  -  _  ,.  ki-  <■  ■  v-  <c 
•Madonna  della  Seggiola,'  after  Raphael;  etc.  ,  Among  his  important  publications  .5  his 'Sys; 
He  was  knighted  in  1818.  temalische  Beschreibimg  der  Plapostomen' 
*■  (1841)  ;  and  in  zoology,  the  'System  der  Aster- 

Miiller,  Johaimea  von,  German-Swiss  his-  iden>     (1842),    in    collaboration    with    Troschel, 

torian:   b.   SchafFhausen  3  Jan.   1752;   d.   Cassel  and   'Hor*   Ichthyologicie.'     He  also  published 

39  May  1809.     He  studied  at  Gdttingtn,  and  in  many  articles  in  the  'Transactions  of  the  Berlin 

1772  became  professor  of  Greek  at  Schaffhausen,  Academy  of  Sciences.' 

He  lived  and  taught  in  Geneva   1774-80,  where  Consult:    Virchow,    'Johannes   Muller,   Eine 

he  began  his   'Allgemeine  Geschichte'    (3  vols.  Gedaehtnisrede'    (1858);    Bischoff,   "Ueber  Jo- 

1810),   and  published  the   first  volume   of  his  hannes  Muller  und  sein  Verhaltnis  zum Jetzigcn 

'Geschichte  der   Schweitzer.'     In    1786  he  be-  Standpunkt  der  Physiologie'  (1838);  'Proceed- 

came  librarian  and   councillor  of  state  to  the  ings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,'  Vol.  IX., 

Elector   of    Mainz;    in    1793,   when    Mainz   was  p,  536 

taken  by  the  French   he  went  to  Vienna,  where         MiUler,    Juliua.    German    theologian:    b. 

the  Emperor  Leopold  nominated  bmi  a  member  3,1         Pr^ssfg,   ,0   April   iSoi;   d.   Halle,   Gcr- 
of  the  privy  councd.    In  1804  he  eft  Vienna  for  ^^  g    ^   jg^g    ^^  ^^s  educated  at  Bres- 

Berhn,  where  he  was  appointed  historiographer  j^u  j,„d  Gottingen,  and  abandoned  the  study  of 

Of  the  Hohenzollern  family.     In  addition  to  his  ,a„  f^r  theology.     He  was  opposed  to  the  Ra- 

unportant    Swiss    history   and    the    'Allgememe  ,jonaIists.  and  m  1825-3'  was  in  charge  of  sev- 

Geschichte,'  he  published  'Ueber  die  Geschichte  ^ral  small  parishes.     I-  1831  he  was  preacher  at 

Fnednchs     I.'j     <Ueber    den     Untergang     der  Gottingen   University,   and   in   1835   was  elected 

Freiheit  der  Alten  Volker' ;  'Vei^uch  uber  die  p^ofeasor  of  theology  there.    From    1835-9  he 

Zeitrechnungen  der  Vorwelt.'    After  the  battle  ^^^  professor  in  Marburg,  and  for  the  remainder 

of  Jena,  he  was  appointed  by  Napoleon   (1807)  of  hfs  life  filled  the  chair  of  theology  at  Halle. 

secretary  of  state  m  the  new  kingdom  of  West-  jjis  greatest  work  is  'The  Christian  Doctrine  of 

phalia.     His    'Sammtliche   Werke'    appeared   in  £,„>    (,gzg),   and  among  his   other  books   are: 

%    volumes     (1800-17)  ;     (new     ed.     40     vols.  ,xhe    Evangelical    Union'     (1854);    'Dogmatic 

i8?i-5).    Consult    lives    by    Heeren     (i&o;  Treatises'  (1870) :  etc. 

J^H^rWr'^ci^Vig^r^     '    '"  ^^  ^^^  '•  Milller.   Karl   Offried,   German    arch=eolo- 

ana    tnierscn   u«»U-  gi^t  ^^d  philologist:  b.  Brieg.  Silesia.  i797;  d- 

HlUler,    Jobannes,     German     physiologist  Athens  1  Aug.  1840.     He  was  the  sun  of  a  field 

and  morphologist :  b.  Gibleni   14  July  1801 ;   d.  preacher,  and   his  education   was  begun   at   the 

Berlin  28  April  1858.    After  studying  anatomy  gymnasium  of  his  native  town.    He  was  then 

and  zookigy  at  Bonn  and  Berlin,  he  became  pro-  sent  to  Breslau,  and  afterward  went  to  Berlin, 

feasor  of  physiology  and  anatomy  at  Bonn,  and  where,  as  a  pupil  of  Bockh,  he  devoted  himself 

afterward  succeeded   Rudolphi  at  Berlin.     Here  to  the  study  of  the  lite  and  art  of  the  ancients. 

he  also  edited  the  'Archiv  fiir  Anatomie,  PhysJ-  After    publishing     the     'j^ginelicorum     Liber' 

otogie  und  Wissenschaftliche  Medicin.*     He  re-  (1817)  he  was  appointed  instructor  in  the  Mag- 

mained  in  Berlin  until  his  death,  daleum  at  Breslau.     Here  he  madi;  an  elaborate 

Miiller  possessed  one  of  the  greatest   scien-  analysis    of    Greek   mythology,    separating   allc- 

tific  minds  of  the  19th  century,  and  his  remark-  gorical   inventions    from   true   history.     In    1819 

able  powers  of  application,  acuteness,  and  pene-  he  was  made  professor  of  philology,  and  in  1823 

tration    led    him    into    wide    fields   of    researcn,  became   professor  ordinarius   at   Gottingen.     He 

where   he   succeeded    in   making  most   vahiable  was  a  great  traveler,  and  his   writings  embrace 

observations.     He  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  whole  circle  of  antiquity.     His  intention  was 

modem  physiology.     He   stmimed   up  the   work  undoubtedly   to   concentrate    the   results   of   his 

of  hb  predecessors,   instituted  new  methods   of  whole  life  of  scholarly  activity  in  his  great  work, 

experimental  and  microscopic  investigation,  and  'Geschichte  helleniseher  Stamme  und   Stadte.* 

carried  out  and  recorded  valuable  observations  He  only  completed  two  volumes,  however:  Vol. 

•n    connection    with    the    mechanism    of    sight,  I.,    'Orchomenos   und  die  Minyer'    (1820),  and 

hearing,^    and     voice.     He     contributed     to    the  Vol.11.,   'Die  Doner'    (1824).     One  of  his  best 

foundation   of  Bell's   law  and   the   principles  of  known  works,   'A  History  of  the  Literature  of 

reflex  action  and  other  nervous  movements.    He  Ancient    Greece,'    a   translation    by    Lewis    and 

further    elucidated    the    chemical    and    physical  Donaldson    from   the   author's   manuscript,   Was 

properties  of  chyle,  lyinph,  and  bile,  and  shidied  published  in   London   in  1840,  and   the  continO' 

IR  an  original  and  fruitful  way  the  phenomena  of  ator,    Donaldson,    published,  another   edition   in 

the  glands  and  the  quality  of  glandular   secre-  i8,">8.     His      ' Kunstarchaologische     Werke,*     '" 
Vol.  14—19  ,, 
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five  volumes  (1873-3),  is  a  valuable  work. 
Utiller's  '.Sschylus's  Euiuenicles'  (Gottingen, 
1833}  wa;  the  object  of  3  profound  contro- 
versy in  which  Gottfried  Hermann  and  his  fol- 
lowers attacked  him  with  great  bitterness.  Karl 
MuHer  was  also  prominent  as  an  editor.  Con- 
sult the  biography  by  Ranke  (1870). 

Htlller,  Horten,    See  Morten- Mullgs. 

Hilller,  Victor,  German  paiutcr:  b.  Frank- 
fort 29  March  1829;  d.  Munich  21  Dec  1871. 
Beginning  his  artistic  career  at  the  Frankfort 
art  school,  he  continued  it  at  Antwerp  and  ulti- 
mately went  to  Paris  (1849),  where  he  stayed 
for  eleven  years,  diligently  studying  the  methods 
and  manner  of  Couture,  Delacroix  and  Courbet. 
He  settled  in  Munich  in  1865,  and  for  the  castle 
of  Kronberg  in  the  Taunus  painted  3  series  of 
scenes  from  the  history  of  Baron  Hartmuth  von 
Kronberg.  He  also  produced  his  famous  'Hero 
and  ,  Leander.'  Following  these  works  came 
'Hamlet  with  Horatio  in  the  Churchj-ard' ; 
'Ophelia';  'Romeo  and  Juliet';  and  his  last 
and  unfinished  work  '  Faust  on  a  Stroll.' 
Among  his  other  works  are  'Wood  Nymph'  ; 
'Tannhauser  in  Venusberg'  ;  'A  Scene  irom 
Les  Mis^rables.'  His  last  finished  picture  was 
a  "Flower  Girl.'  ■  All  of  his  works  arc  distin- 
guished by  a  certain  literary  or  poetic  character 
which  appeals  to  the  fancy  like  a  strain  of  lyric 
music,  although  the  coloring  sometimes  runs  in 
its  vividness  to  the  verge  of  extravagance. 

HUUcr.  WiUielm,  German  poet:  b.  Dessau 
7  Oct  1794;  d.  there  30  Sept.  1827.  He  studied 
at  Berlin  but  the  war  of  1S13  called  him  from 
his  books,  and  he  was  present  as  a  volunteer 
in  Che  Prussian  army  at  the  battles  of  Liitzen, 
Bautien,  Hanau,  and  Kutm,  In  1814  he  re- 
turned to  his  studies  at  Berlin.  His  journey  to 
Italy  (1819)  produced  his  ingenious  work  'Rom, 
Rdmer,  und  Rdmerinnen'  (1820),  and  on  his 
return  to  Germany  he  became  teacher  of  Latin 
and  Greek  in  the  newly  established  school  at 
Dessau,  where  he  was  also  appointed  ducal  li- 
brarian. In  1824  appeared  his  'Gedichte  aus  den 
hinterlassenen  Papieren  eines  reisenden  Wald- 
hornisten.*  His  'Lieder  der  Griechen'  (1821-4) 
celebrate  the  awakening  of  an  oppressed  nation, 
its  struggle  and  its  victory.  His  'Lyrische  Spa- 
ziergange*  (Leipsic,  1827)  displays  the  same 
truth  to  nature,  freshness,  and  fire,  and  the 
same  harmony  of  language  which  characterizes 
his  other  poems.  Many  of  his  poems  imitate 
with  utmost  perfection  the  true  German  Volks- 
lied.  Several  of  the  'Mtillerlieder'  are  familiar 
through  Franz  Schubert's  remarkable  musical 
settings.  His  'Bibliothek  deutscher  Dichter  des 
17.  Jahrhunderts'  {1832-7)  is  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  the  best  lyric  poems  of  that  period. 
His  works  were  collected  in  five  volumes  (1830). 
He  was  the  father  of  Professor  Max  Miiller, 
the  well-known  philologist. 

MuUer,  miU'ler,  William  James,  English 
painter;  b.  Bristol  28  June  1812;  d.  there  8 
Sept.  1845.  He  studied  painting  under  J.  B. 
Pyne,  and  first  exhibited  in  the  Ro«il  Academy 
in  1833,  his  pictiwe  being  entitled  'The  Destruc- 
tion of  Old  London  Bridge  —  Morning.'  In 
1833-4  h*  visited  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy,  and  in  1838  Greece  and  Egypt;  while  in 
1S43  he  accompanied  the  Lycian  expedition  under 
Sir  Charles  Pel  I  owes,  bringing  back  many 
sketches  and  pictures  of  Oriental  life  and  scen- 


ery. He  lived  for  some  time  in  London,  but 
returned  to  Bristol  in  later  life.  His  pictures, 
though  not  numerous,  are  of  exceptional  power 
and  merit,  among  the  more  notable  being  the 
'Baggage  Wagon* ;  'Dredging  on  the  Medway' ; 
'The  Slave  Market'  ;  and  the  'Salmon- weir.' 
He  painted  both  in  water-color  and  in  oils,  and 
was  remarkable  as  a  colorist. 

Hul'let,  the  name  of  several  distinct  kindi 
of  fishes  having  external  similarities,  (i)  The 
red  mullets  or  sunnullets  are  a  group  of  elon- 
gate marine  fiahes  of  moderate  size,  renowned 
for  the  delicacy  of  their  fiesh,  and  the  esteem  in 
which  they  were  held  by  the  ancients.  They 
with  the  goat  fishes  (Upmetts)  and  others  form 
a  family  Mullida,  with  five  genera  and  about  4a 
species,  found  in  all  tropical  seas,  and  some 
species  straying  northward.  Jordan,  who  class- 
ifies Ihem  in  the  suborder  Bcrycoidei,  renurks : 
"The  family  is  a  very  natural  one  and  not  closelj 
related  to  any  other."  It  resembles  the  barracu- 
das {Polymixiida)  \n  having  two  long  un- 
branched  erectile  barbels  at  the  throat,  which 
are  of  service  in  exploring  the  muddy  bottom 
along  which  these  fishes  creep  and  search  for 
animal  food,  mainly  small  crustaceans.  The  best 
known  species  is  that  oC  the  Mediterranean 
{Muiius  barbolus),  which  is  a  small  fish,  rarely 
exceeding  6  inches  in  length,  and  is  carmine  red 
on  the  upper  parts  and  silvery  wliite  on  the 
lower  surface.  This  is  the  fish  held  in  so  high 
esteem  by  Roman  epicures,  and  reared  in  ponds 
where  they  were  attended  and  caressed  by  their 
owners,  and  taught  to  come  to  be  fed  at  the 
sound  of  the  voice  or  bell  of  the  keeper.  Speci- 
mens were  sometimes  sold  for  their  weight  in 
silver.  Pliny  instances  a  case  in  which  the  sum 
of  abnut  i6o  sterling  was  paid  for  a  single  fish ; 
and  an  extraordinary  expendilure  of  time  was 
lavished  and  wasted  upon  these  slow-learning 
pels.  Juvenal  and  other  satirists  descanted  upon 
the  height  to  which  the  pursuit  of  this  luxury 
was  carried  as  a  type  of  foolish  extravagance. 
Hortensius,  the  rival  of  Cicero,  we  are  told,  had 
a  canal  of  water  constructed  below  the  festive 
table,  in  which  the  mullets  were  allowed  to 
swim,  and  from  which  they  might  be  carried  to 
table,  and  thence  to  the  fire  to  be  cooked  and 
dressed.  Apicius  inverted  a  mode  of  drowning 
or  suffocating  these  fishes  in  a  certain  sauce  or 
pickle,  which  process  was  said  to  add  highly  to 
their  flavor.  A  similar  fashion  prevailed  of 
old  in  England  with  regard  to  lampreys,  whkh 
were  drowned  in  wine  previously  to  being  cooked 
and  eaten.  This  mullet  is  still  esteemed  aa  an 
article  of  food,  the  flesh  being  white,  fat,  and 
nutritious.  They  are  caught  mainly  in  nets,  and 
are  hawked  about  the  streets  of  Italian  cities, 
not  under  the  old  l^tin  name  "mugli,»  but  by 
one  from  the  Greek,  "trigle."  The  roes  are 
preserved  as  condiment  called  botargo,  and  re- 
sembling caviare. 

A  closely  related  fish,  the  striped  red  mullet 
or  surmullet  {M.  cepkalut),  is  caught  abundantly 
about  the  British  Islands  and  along  the  con- 
tinental coast,  and  is  seen  sparingly  in  the 
!tx:al  markets.  By  aome  naturalists  these  mullets 
are  thought  to  be  only  the  females  of  the  Med- 
iterranean species.  A  smaller  form  of  the  same 
species  IS  frequently  taken  on  the  eastern  coast 
oi  the  .United  States.  Another  genus  (MuUa- 
idet)  is  represented  in  the  Gulf  of  California  by 
a  single  species. 
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(2)  The  gray  muliets  are  a  group  of  spiny- 
rayed  marine  fishes  fonning  a  famify   {Mugili-  _,,,      .. 

4a)   »f  the  suborder  Pcrcesoces,  allied  to  the  (1876);  'The  Age  of  Milton'  (1897);  'History 

flilversides   and   barracudas.      They   are    oblong  of   St.   John's   College'    (1901);  and  wrote  the 

Sshes   of   moderate  size,  without  a   lateral  line,  article   'Popedom'   for  the  ninth  edition  of  the 


very  numerous  in  species  common  in  all  warm  'Encyclopedia   Britannica.' 
parts  of  the  world,  and  often  appearing  in  vast         Mul'Uon.  in  architecture,  a  vertical  div 

schools,  so  that   hey  nwy  be  captured  by  whole-  ^i^^  between  die  lights  of  windows,  screens,  etc. 

sale  in  large  nets     Though  the  flesh  is  not  so  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  div  sioo  between 

oQod  as  that  of  the  red  mullets  it  is  nutritious,  -■  ^     -  ■  "^  .■ 


and   many   species   are   economically   important. 


the  panels  in  wainscoting. 


These   mullets   are   short-finned,   small-mouthed,  ^  Mulflch,    mu  i6k.    Sir    William,    Canadian 

bottom-feeding  fishes,  subsisting  chiefly  upon  the  educator  and  politician :  b.  Bond  Head,  Ontario, 

little  animals  and  organic  matter  found  in  sand  '9  J*"-  I»43-     "«  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 

and  mud;    and   they  have   a    special   straining  versity  of  Toronto  m  1SS3  and  1868  was  admit- 

apparafus  in  the  pharynx  for  the  purpose  of  pre-  "■*  '<>  ™«  har.    He  was  first  elected  totheparlia- 

venting  objects  of  too  large  size  from  entering  ^^\  o(  Canada  in  1882  and  was  vice-cl^ncdlor 

the  stomach,  or  foreign  substances  getting  into  "'   the   University  of   Toronto   from   1881   until 

the  gill-chamber ;  after  grinding  a  mouthful  be-  ^9O0  when   he  resigned.     He  is  postmaster-gen- 

tween  the  pharyngeal  bones    (for  teeth  are  ab-  ^7^}.  "'  C^"*"^  ^"''  ""'^  instrmnentaE  m  estab- 

sent  or  feeble)    the  mineral   matter  is   rejected  "shing  the  penny  postal   rate  with  other  parts 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  mullets  is  to  be  found  «*  the  empire.     Besides  his  public  duties  he  is 

in  the  structure  of  the  oesophagus  and  stomach,  connected  with  many  large  financial  interests, 

the    former   being   lined   with    long   thread-like  Hulock,  mu'lok,  Dinah  Maria.    See  Craik, 

papillae,  while  the  latter  has  its  second  portion  Dinah  Maria. 

furnished  with  m-Mcular  wsdls  like  the  giiwrd  Mulready,  niuI'rSd-I,  WiUiam,  Irish  genre 
of  a  bird,  but  not  divided  The  common  species  paimer:  b.  Enms.  County  Clare,  I  April  1786; 
IS  the  striped  mullet  or  liza  (Mugxl  cefikalut)  j,  London  7  July  1863.  He  went  to  London 
which  seems  to  be  almost  cosmopolitan,  as  it  is  ^^jjile  yet  a  child,  and  there  his  talent  for  art 
known  not  only  on  both  Atlantic  shores  but  ,;j^g  under  the  notice  of  Banks  the  sculptor 
abundantly  from  California  to  Oiile.  It  is  i  to  ^i^,  ^^^i^^^d  him  in  his  education,  and  in  lSo<J 
2  feet  long,  dark  bluuh  above,  sides  silvery,  with  ^^  became  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
conspicuous  dark  stripes  along  each  row  of  ^^,here  he  first  exhibited  in  1804.  In  1806  ^- 
scales  A  smaller,  more  thoroughly  marine  spe-  j  his  <Hampstead  Heath-  and  in  1809  'Re- 
ces  dark  olive  and  without  streaks  is  the  white  ^-  f^om  the  Ale  House'  and  'The  Carpen- 
mullet  or  hza  blanca  (Mfwrno).  numerous  (^.^  shop.'  He  was  elected  an  associate  of  the 
on  both  Amw-ican  wasK.  Several  other  spec.«  r^^  Academy  in  1815,  and  to  full  member- 
are  taken  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  southward,  ship  in  the  following  year,  an  honor  won  by 
one  of  which  (M.  gyrans)  has  the  curious  habit  <The  Fight  Interrupted.'  Although  purely  Eng- 
of  swimming  round  and  round  at  the  surface  ji^h  in  his  education,  subjects,  and  general  treat- 
in  schools,  and  '^  «'.ll'^  wh'^taffig  mullet.  „^t    Mulready's  pictures,  in  color  and  charac- 

^P  ?  the  Mississippi  Valley,  several  suck-  ,„istic  care  of  detail,  have  often  suggested  com- 
ers (q.  v.)  of  the  SimiljCqtoslomidaiTe  called  p^^i^ai,!,  of  him  with  the  Dutch  painters.  While 
mullets  m  reference  to  their  mnllet-like  appear-  j^p^i^^  i„  character,  his  work  never  descends 
ance  and  behavior.  .  ^.^  u  w  do  ^  to  the  merely  vulgar  or  sensational,  his  repre- 
^_.£°"'"<U^"*''V'j^*"^^f^^"'"''  '§^^  semalions  of  common  life  being  properly  dig- 
Goode,  'Fishery  Ind^ries,>  sec.  i  (i^3);  nified  by  tlie  fidelity  and  thoroughness  of  his  art 
'American  Fishes'  (iSffi)  ;  Jordan  and  Ever-  Besides  those  already  mentioned,  his  best  known 
mann,  'American  Food  and  Game  Fishes'  „orks  include :  'Giving  a  Bite'  (1836) ;  <Snow 
y^^"')-  Scene'   (1842);  'Choosing  the  Wedding  Gown* 

Mulligan    Letter^   in    American    political  (1846) ;  'The  Bathers*  {1857) ;  and  'The  WoK 

history,  a  series  of  letters  written  by  James  G.  and  the  Lamb.'     His  illustrations  to  'The  Vicar 

Blaine    (q.v.)    to    a    business    associate,    -which  of  Wakefield'   were  very  successful.     Mulready 

it  was  alleged  proved  legislative  corruption  upon  became   most  widely   known   through  Hie  orna- 

the  Dart  of  Blaine.     The  letters  were  obtained  mental  design  which  he  furnished  in  184a  for 

e  James  Mulligan,  a  clerk,  who  appeared  as  the  postal   envelope   devised  by  Rowland   Hill 


a  witness  before  a  Congi-essiooal  committee  ap-  (q.v.).    Nearly  all  of  Miilready's  best  pictures 

pointed  to  investigate  Blaine.     On  5  June  1876  are  now  the  property  of  the  English  nation. 
Blame  secured  these  letters  and  read  them  be-  Multw;,  mool-tan',  or  Hooltan.  India,  an 

fore  the  House,  after  defying  the  committee  to  andent  city  of  the  Panjab.  capital  of  a  district, 

compel  him  to  surrender  them.    The  letters  were  j^  miles  southwest  of  Lahore,  and  four  miles 

freely  used  as  campaign  documents  u.  the  Prea-  (^m  the  present  bank  of  the  Chenab.     It  is 

idential  contest  of  1884,  by  Blame  s  enemies.  surrounded   by   a   dilapidated   wa!!,    upward   of 

HoIlinceT,  mGlTTng-g^r,  James  Baas,  Eng-  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  overlooked 

Ifsh  educator  and  author:  b.   Bishop  Stortford,  on  the  north  by  a  fortress.    The  piinri^ial  man- 

England^  1S34.     He   was   graduated    from    St.  ufactures  are  silks  and  fine  cotton  fabrics,  while 

John's  College  in  1866  and  in  1881-3  was  lec-  coarse  cotton  cloth  is  also  produced  for  home 

turer  at  Bedford  College,  London.     Tn  '1885-95  consumption.      Mqltan    has    an    extensive    for- 

he    was    lecturer    on    history    of    education    at  eign  trade  with  the  countries  west  of  the  Indus, 

Cambridge  and  in  (890-4  lecturer  on  ecclesias-  and  a  large  banking  business  is  carried  oti  by  its 

tical  history  at  Trinity  Collie,  Cambridge,  since  merchants.     The  fortress  built  in  164a  stands 

'  when  he  has  been  librarian  and  lecturer  in  his-  on  a  mound  of  earth  on  tjhe  site  of  .the  old 

tory  in  St.  John's  College.    He  has  published ;  city.    The  vicinity  is  covered  with  a  vast  qiiani 


MULTIPLE  STARS  — MUNBY 

Hty  of  .the  ruins  of  tombs,  mosques,  and  shrines,  mummies  of  children  have  been  discovered  m 
Many  of  these  have  been  substantial  edifices.  Egypt,  thougli  even  those  just  bom  were  em- 
Multan  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  balmed.  Embalming  was  practised  by  the  He- 
India.  It  was  taken  by  Mahmud  of  Ghazna  in  brews  to  some  extent.  Joseph  commanded  the 
1005;  by  Pir  Mohammed  for  Tamerlane  in  1398.  physicians  10  embalm  his  father,  and  in  the 
Alter  many  vicissitudes  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  time  of  Christ  it  was  'the  manner  of  the  Jews' 
ihe  Sikhs,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  to  buiy  the  body  'wound  in  linen  cloths  with 
Britbh  in  1849.  Pop.  (.icioi)  87,394.  spices.*  The  practice  continued  in  Egypt  tilt 
Mul'tiplc  Stars.    See  Double  Stabs.  t^«  ^^^  centurj-,  and  was  common  among  the 

II  ,^  ,.     ,^            c        *             TLT  Greeks  there,  and  even  among  the  early  Chris- 

Mulbplication.      See  Abiikmetic;   Maihe-  (Jans.     It   seems   to   have   fallen   gradually  into 

MATics.  disuse.     See  also  Eubaluihc;  Ecvpt. 

Mul'-tituberciila'U,  a  group  of  fossil  mam-  Munmiy  Wheat,  a  variety  of  wheat  said 
mals.  of  uncertain  PosiUon,  so  called  from  the  ^^  j,^^^  j,^'^„  produced  from  grains  found  in 
many  tubercles  developed  upon  the  molar  teeth,  ^„  Egyptian  r^unimy;  but  there  is  no  good 
The  group  ranges  rom  the  Jurassic  to  the  Eo-  reason  to  believe  the  legend.  It  has  long  been 
cene  periods  Little  is  known  of  the  annuals  ;„  „,  ^.^itivaiion  in  Egypt  and  neighWing 
except  about  the  lower  jaws  and  teeth  The  coutitries  in  Africa.  The  spike  is  compound, 
character  of  these  last  had  suggested  that  these  „  ,  *^  .  *^  . 
forms  belong  near  the  Monotremata  (q.v.)  in  Miinq)8,  a  popular  name  for  a  contagious 
the  sub-class  Prototheria  (q.v.).  The  propriety  epidemic  mflammation  and  enlargement  of  one 
of  the  term  and  the  characteristics  of  the  group  "f  both  parotid  salivary  glands,  occurrmg  usu- 
are  discussed  by  Beddard,  in  'Mammalia'  a"y  ^  youth.  In  some  localities  it  disappwrs 
(igc,2)  for  years,  m  other  places  it  is  endemic  Epi- 
,,..,,  ,  ,  .  ^..  demies  usually  occur  in  the  spring  or  fall.  One 
Mumbo  Jumbo,  an  African  superstition;  attack  generally  gives  immunity.  The  disease 
a  bogie  hideous  and  mal'Sroant.  who  is  the  ,-,  sometimes  preceded  for  a  few  days  by  malaise, 
terror  of  negro  women  and  children.  ]o„  „£  appetite,  irritability,  and  feverishness. 
Hum'michog.  See  KiLLiFisa.  Its  onset  is  marked  by  stiffness  and  pain  about 
Mummiua.  mum'i-fis,  Lucius,  Roman  con-  *e  jaws,  followed  by  heat,  pain  and  swelling 
sui:  flourished  about  185-130  B.C.  He  served  about  the  lobe  of  the  ear.  fever  (100 --104  R), 
as  pr^tor  in  Spain  and  in  146  B.C.  conquered  i^""^  °/  'ess  rigidity  of  the  neck^  with  distor- 
Greece.  where  he  burned  and  pillaged  her  finest  "o"  .of  the  side  of  the  head,  and  difficul^-  in 
eiUes.  sending  the  art  treasures  of  Corinth  to  chewing,  swallowing,  and  talking.  The  mflam- 
Rome.  He  was  made  governor  of  Achaia  with  •pa*'™  '?  "S"^'")'  "^  "^  he'Sht  by  «ie  third 
the  surname  Achaicus,  and  a  triumph  was  held  d?/  of  the  disease,  and  the  disease  has  sub- 
in  his  honor.  He  later  became  a  censor,  but  f'ded  generally  by  the  seventh  or  tenth  day, 
of  his  last  years  and  death  little  is  dearly  Very  seldom  is  there  any  suppuration  of  the 
known  affected  gland.  In  some  cases  the  subsidence  of 
„  ■  ,  .  ,  -  ,  .  .  L  J  tbe  gland  inflammation  is  followed  by  pain  and 
Mummy  (Arab,  mumia),  a  dead  body  pre-  s„e|in,g  of  the  testes  of  the  male,  and  of  the 
served  from  putrefaction  by  embalming  or  other  ovaries,  vulva,  and  breasts  of  the  female.  Occa- 
means.  The  custom  of  thus  preserving  the  sjonally  a  meningitis  supervenes.  The  term 
^  of  the  dead  has  prevailed  in  several  ^umps  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  parotiditis 
■les.^  Humboldt  found  mummies  m  Mex-  following  a  local  injury,  diseases  of  the  mouth, 
ICO.  and  m  Peru  the  bodies  oi  the  incas  were  diphtheria,  occlusion  of  the  salivary  duct  by  a 
rudely  embalmed  and  dried.  The  Guanches,  foreign  body,  etc.  There  is  a  secondary  symp- 
or  abonginal  inhabitanls  of  the  Canaries,  re-  (omatic  or  metastatic  form  of  mumps  which 
moved  the  entrails  of  the  dead,  dried  the  corpse  sometimes  follows  dysentery,  scarlet  fever, 
in  the  air,  ^  covered  it  with  aromatic  varnish,  gnjaHpox,  measles,  etc.  The  parotid  gland  in  this 
and.  wrapping  it  in  goat  skins,  kept  it  in  a  form  of  mumps  tends  to  suppurate.  The  best 
wooden  case.  These  mummies,  of  which  thou-  treatment  for  mumps  consists  in  rest,  the  giv- 
sands  have  been  found,  are  light  in  weight,  of  a  j^     ^f  ^^y^^^  laxatives  and  soft  food,   relieving 

SJlow  color,  and  have  a  strong  aromatic  odor,  t^e  fever,  and  securing  sleep  by  mild  remedies, 
ut  It  was  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  that  the  ^^  keeping  the  face  warm  with  flannel,  or 
art  and  practice  of  embalming  the  dead  were  gome  other  agreeable  application. 
carried  to  the  greatest  extent  and  highest  per-  t^  ,■  \.  l  i  j 
fection.  All  the  dead  of  Egypt  were  embalmed  ,.Mnn.  ThoinM,  English  inerchant  and 
in  some  manner,  partly,  it  is  supposed,  from  Pol'^ral  economist:  b  London.  Ei«hiiid.  June 
religioas  motives,  and  partly  for  sanitary  rea-  »5?i .j  d  there  July  1641.  He  engaged  in  mer- 
-ions  The  notion  formerly  prevalent,  that  the  cantile  business  when  very  young,  ww  mterested 
Egyptians  preserved  the  body  in  order  to  keep  '"  *e  Mediterranean  trade  and  in  16IS  was  a  di- 
it  in  a  fit  stale  to  receive  the  soul  when  ft  rector  of  the  Rist  India  Company.  As  a  wnMr 
should  have  passed  through  its  allotted  trans-  on  economics  he  presents  really  the  £«•/'«" 
migrations,  is  inconsistent  with  the  facts  that  and ,  systetnatic  trratment  on  the  subject  and 
tombs  were  sometimes  sold  to  later  occupants,  J"*  >=  .^^T'^^'^a^'J*''"'  '*^f*'-f  great  .nfloence. 
and  that  animals  of  all  kinds  were  also  em-  He  published  <A  Discourse  of  Trade^  from  Em- 
balmed. The  origin  of  embalming  among  the  "and  into  the  East  Indies'  m  1631,  ^d  hi* 
Sl^ns  has  been  attributed  to  their*"  first  greatest  work  ■England's  Treasure  by  Fore^n 
iMrely  buiying  in  the  sand,  impregnated  with  Trade>  wa<  published  posthumously  m  1664. 
natron  and  other  salts,  which  dried  and  pre-  Mtm'^.  Artimr  Joseph,  Englisb  poet:  b. 
served  the  body,  which  natural  process  they  Bulmer,  Yorkshire.  Ergland,  i8a8.  He  was  ed- 
aflerward  imitated,  drugs  and  bitumen  being  neated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  was 
later   improvements.     It   is   singular    that    few  subsequently  admitted  ro  the  bar  irf  Linccrtn'i 
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MUNCH  —  MUNDE 

Inn.  He  has  published  'Verses  Old  and  New,'  story-telling  is  supported  by  the  evidence  of  a 
which  coDtaias  the  much  admired  pastoral  poem  clergyman,  who  says  that  in  his  old  days  (he 
'Doris'  (1865)  ;  'Dorothy'  (1880),  which  has  officer  used  to  relate  his  most  surprising  ad- 
been  widely  circulated  in  the  poet's  own  coim-  ventures  "in  a  cavalier  manner,  with  a  militaiy 
tiy  and  in  America;  'Vestigia  Retrorsum'  emphasis,  but  without  any  passion  and  with  the 
('Steps  Backward,'  1891);  'Vulgar  Verses,  by  easy  humor  of  a  man  of  the  world,  as  things 
Jones  Brown'  {1891),  mostly  in  dialect; 'Susan'  which  required  no  explanation  or  proof."  His 
(4893).  '  ^1^  3^^  thought  to  have  been  &rst  compiled  by 
Munch,  inoonH,  Peter  Andreas,  Scandi-  Rudolf  Etieh  Raspe,  a  man  of  letters,  who,  be- 
navian  historian :  b,  Christiania.  Norway,  15  Dec.  '"K  compelled  to  Hee  from  his  position  as  curator 
1810;  d.  Rome  25  May  1861.  He  was  educated  o^  '"=  museum  at  Oissei  to  England  on  account 
at  the  University  of  Christiania,  and  studied  ?*  =  "^^i^fK*  ,0'  embeKlement.  was  engj^ed  in 
deeply  into  the  old  Norse  language  and  an-  London  in  literary  pursuits,  and  is  generally 
'      1841    he   was   appointed   professor  believed  to  have  published  anonymously  an  Eng- 


history    at    the    University   of   Christiania. 


lish    edition    of   the    stories    under   the   title   of 


He    was  accorded    the    unusual    privilege    of  '^''2^  Munchausen's  Narrative  of  his  Maijd- 

access     to     the     papal     archives      in      Rome,  ""^  Travels  and  Campaigns  in  Russia'   (1785). 

where    he    spent    much    time    in    study.    His  A  second  ediUon,  enlarged  and  oniamented,  was 

principal    work    is    'History    of    the    Norwe-  ?HI'''s'^J^  at  Oxford  m  1786,  under  the  title  of 

gian  People'   (1852-63).     Munch  published  sev-  'TheSmgular    Travels,    Campaigns,    Voyages, 

cral  works  of  a  linguistic  character,  and,  repu-  "w*    Sporting   Adventures    of    Baron    Munnifc- 

dialing  the  term  "Icelandic,"  maintained  that  the  housen,'     commonly    pronounced    Munchausen; 

so-called    Icelandic    literature    was    really    Old  as  he  relates  them  over  a  bottle  when  surrounded 

Norse.    He  also  translated  several  of  the  OU  by  his  friends.    A  thicd  edition,  published  by 

Norse  sagas.    A  collection  of  his  essays  was  Kearsley  m  ,London  the  same   year,  bore   the 

edited  by  Gustav  Storm  (i8?3-6).  t'^«  of  .'Gulliver  Revived.'    One  of  the  best 

„     ',     _  .       .    ,  ^     '\,'  ,  editions  is  that  by  Shore  (1872),  illustrated  by 

.  "^f.*^  Peter  Aniteeas  Norwegian  poet:  p^,^  ^jj^  additions  by  Theodor^  Gautier.  ' 
b.  Christiania  loOct.  i8ri ;  d.  near  Copenhagen  ^  j^  ^^ij  ti,at  a  large  proportion  of  the  huiif- 

27  Jiine   1884.     He  was   originally  a  student  of  ;„       ^^^^^    ^^e     derived    from     Henry     Bebel's 

law,  but  became  an  editor  0^-f)   and  profes-  ip^^^^^i   (jgogj^  „hiie  other  incidents  are  bor- 

sor     in     the     university     (1866)     at     Chnsh-  ^^^^j  j^^m  Castiglione's  'Cortegiano'  and  Bil- 

^"'^■,  ^'"''"E.fi's  w^tings^™-    SprKogTrost'  jgnnann's     'Utopia,'    which    are    included    in 

('Grief  and  Consolation')    of  which  seven  edi-  l^       .^   <DelieiEe  Academics'    (1765)- 
tions   have   been   prmted;    'Ephemera'    (1836);  "        .  .„.,...  .      . 

'King  Sverre's  Youth'    (1837),  a  drama;   'The  „   MUnchen (mtln'nf n) Gladhach.    Atownmthe 

Singer'   (1838)  ;  'Poems  Old  and  New*  (1848);  Prussian  Rhine  Province. 

'Pictures  from  North  and  South'  (1848),  in  Huncie,  miin'si,  Ind.,  city,  county-seat  of 
prose;  'New  Poems'  (1850);  'Lord  William  Delaware  County;  on  the  White  River,  and  on 
RusselP  C3d  ed.  1888),  a  tragedy;  and  'An  the  Chicago  &  S.  W.,  the  Lake  Erie  &  W..  the 
Evening  at  Giske'  (1855),  a  historical  drama.  Cleveland.  C,  C.  &  Sl  L.,  the  Chicago,  I.  &  E., 
Munch  translated  into  Norwegian  many  works  and  the  Cincinnati,  R.  &  M.  R.R.'s;  about  50 
from  such  authors  as  Tennyson  and  Walter  miles  northeast  of  Indianapolis.  A  belt  tail- 
Scott,  and  wrote  some  popular  Norwegian  way  encircles  the  city  and  furnishes  intercom- 
songs,  munieation    among    the    lines    which   enter    the 

HUnch-Bellinghausen.  miinH'  bSHng-how-  city.  Muncie  is  situated  in  an  agricultural  re- 
teo,  Eligitw  Franz  Joseph,  Baron  von,  better  g'on  and  in  a  natural-gas  bell.  In  the  vicinity 
known  as  Fmedkich  Halm,  Austrian  dramatist;  are  coal  fields  and  glass-sand;  and  the  river  fur- 
fa.  Cracow  2  April  1806;  d.  Vienna  22  May  1871.  nishes  good  water-power.  The  chief  manufac- 
He  studied  law,  and  held  various  official  posl-  turing  establishments  are  iron  and  steel  worfcS, 
tions  at  Vienna.  In  his  lifetime  his  popularity  glass  works,  machine-shops  canneries,  pulp  and 
as  a  dramatist  was  very  great,  and  several  of  paper-mills,  manufactories  for  silver  and  silver- 
his  plays  were  translated  into  English.  'The  plated  poods,  wagon  and  carriage  work^  and 
Gladiator  from  Ravenna'  (1854,  sth  ed.  1893)  flour-mills.  Other  artrcles  manufactured  are 
is  considered  his  masterpiece.  Among  other  of  gas  engines  and  gas  6xtures,  men  s  clothing, 
hi*  plays  are:  'Griseidis'  (1834,  lOth  ed.  1893),  laiit  underwear,  caskets  and  undertakers  sup- 
which  had  great  success;  'The  Adept*  (1836)  ;  pl^es.  There  is  a  large  trade  m  the  manufac: 
'Camocns'  (1837);  'Imelda  Lambertazzi'  tures  of  the  city,  and  in  coal,  farm  products, 
(1838)  ;  'The  Son  of  the  Wilderness'  (gth  ed.  and  live-stock.  .,,.,. 
1894).  famous  in  England  and  America  under  -^t  Muncie  once  fipurished,  the  Eastern  Indl- 
,  the  title  'Ingomar' ;  'Wild  Fire'  (6th  ed.  1804),  a"a  Normal  Umversily,  a  pnvate  school  which 
a  romantic  comedy.  '"  ^*>3  had  over  400  pupils.     The  city  has  good 

„,,     .  -,._„.  public    and    parish    schools,    a    public    library 

Kul     Fncdnch      Bam:     b.     Bodenwirder,  coaniomt    and  1    nraber    o(    fine   dnifcbes. 

Hanover    1720;  d.  there  1707.    Be  was  a  Ger-  jj,  government  buildins  coil  over  tSo.ooo.  and 

man  soldtet  and  served  in  h,s  Jjuth  as  3  cavalty  ,j^   ^^^        yj^   ,n„^   buildinK  tso,0OO.     TIk 

oJficer  m  tiie  Russian  army.    He  was  possessed  electric-light  plant  is  owned  and  operated  by 

01  ail  adventiiroiis  and  dare-devil  spirit,  and  an  ,j,     ^i        p         (,,„)  20^g^.   (,g„,)  24005. 

Imagination  that  knew  no  hounds.    He  told  the  

most  wonderful  stories  of  his  adventures  in  the  Hund£,  miin'da,  Paul  Forttmatws,  Aineri- 

Turkish  campaign  of  1737-g,  and  soon  became  can  gynecologist:  b.  Dresden.  Saxony,  7  Sept. 

famous     as     the     most     unique     exaggerator  1846;  d.  New  York  7  Feb.  igo2.    After  comNW 

that  ever  lived.    The  tradition  of  the  baron's  to  the  United   Stales  in  1840  he  attended  tl* 
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MUNDOS  —  HUNGOOS 

Boston  Latin  school  and  then  studied  medicine  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1851,  and  at  .Yale 
at  Vale.  He  left  before  completing  hia  course.  Theological  Scliool  in  1853.  He  held  pasto- 
enterinsr  the  Union  anny  as  medical  cadet  in  rates  at  Dorchester.  Mass..  1856-60;  Haverhill, 
1864.  He  was  afterward  graduated  from  the  Mass.,  i862^?o;  and  Lawrence.  Mass.,  i8?i-5. 
Harvard  Medical  School  in  1866,  and  went  to  He  was  for  several  years  pastor  at  North 
Germany,  where  he  enlisted  in  the  Bavarian  Adams,  Mass.,  resigning  in  1885  to  become 
iirmy.  He  was  decorated  by  the  emperor  with  pastor  of  the  United  Church.  New  Haven, 
the  Iron  Cross  for  heroism  in  saving  the  lives  Conn.  He  was  prominent  in  his  denomination 
of  patients  from  a  burning  hospital  near  Paris,  as  well  as  an  active  suppoter  of  municipal  re- 
After  devoting  himself  to  study  and  practice  in  form.  He  published:  'On  the  Threshold' 
hospitals  in  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  Paris,  London,  (1880);  'The  Freedom  of  Faith'  (18S3) ; 
and  Edinburgh,  he  took  up  bis  residence  in  'Lamps  and  Paths'  {1883)  ;  'The  Appeal  to 
New  York  in  1873,  and  practised  obstetrics  and  Life'      {1887);      'Horace     Bushnell'      (1899) ; 

Kiecology.      He    was    appointed    professor    at  'Character  Through  Inspiration' ;  etc, 

rtmouth    Medical    College,   and    m    the   New  Hun'go    S^t;   or   Kentigetn,  the  patrOB 

York   Polyclinic  in   l88a.     He  edited   {1874-92)  saint    of    dlas_gow:    b.    Culross    about    518;    A 

the   'American  Journal  of  Obstetrics^'   and  was  Glasgow    13    Jan.   603.      He   was   baptized    and 

president  of  the  American  Gynecological  Society  brought  up  by  Saint  Serf,  the  head  of  a  mon- 

in   1897-8.     Among  his  works   are:      'Obstetric  astery    at    Culross.      His    name^    Kentigcm    or 

Palpitation'   (1880)  ;  'Minor  Surgical  Gynecolo-  Cyndegym     (from    ken    and    tigeama),    means 

By'     {1880)  ;    'Appendix    to    the    Midwifery    of  head  lord,  and  it  is  said  that  it  was  exchanged 

Cazeaux  and  Tamier>   (1884)  ;   'Pregnancy  and  by   the  brethren   of  the  monastery   for   Mungo, 

the  Puerperal  State'   {1887);  and  'Diseases  of  the  beloved,  on  account  of  the  affection  thw 

Women*  (1891).  bore  him.    On  leaving  Cuiross  Kentigeni  took 

MundoB,  miin'dOs,  heathen     ibes  living  in  up  his  abode  as  a  missionary  priest  near  the  site 

the  wilds  of  Panay  and  Cebu,  Philippin.s,    Little  of  the  present  Glasgow.     Here  he  was  chosen 

is  ki.own  of  their  race  and  customs,  i.nd  the  bishop,  but  having  troubles  with  the  king  of  the 

name  is  a  collective  one  applied  to  various  dif-  Strathclyde  Britons,  afterward   took  refuge  at 

f^rent  tribes.  Saint  David's  in  Wales,  and  while  i-  """  — 


Hnndt,  moont,  Klu»  HtUler  ("Muhlbach, 


..  founded  a  religious  establishment  under  a 
follower  named  Asaph,  which  afterward  became 


J.ins.->.  Gcrmm  novd»t^b  Ncjbnntotarj  ^  ,^,  „j  ,|,^  bi.hopric  of  S.int  A»ph.    Erf- 

'•"■     St;  •fe.S      M     /'?     V^'    iS     ?S^  J""*.  kioB  "t  "«  Strathdydt  Briton^  nailed 

marmd  «.  Thtodor  Muj.d.  (,.v  )  in  .839.    Skc  y„     •  q,^  ^t„,  k,  „,ui«d  t  dumcttr 

™    •!   cMrmtiy   prolifi     wnter   of   popukr      j  saictii.     Tht  rity  .tms  of  Glasgow 

l„>lonc.l  i,ovel.    wh.ch  togh  ,.,«   w.ihoa,  ,„^„„,i,„j  „\j  yario™  legends  concerSing 

ment  m  pomt  of  style  are  by  no  me.n.  want-  3^    j,  j  ^,  catbrfral  is  snpjosed 

'"«."  de.cr,pt,ve  emellence.     They  were   .11  .     ,  .    ^-v    ^.^^  ^,  ^^^  „„,„„„.  'fi,  „ 


Sliced  undir  the  pen  nante  of  .Lt^ts.  Mf>.^    3.°.Ts™„rE"S,rirGTa=:"is  iTSii 
EACH*  and  have  had  as  many  eager  readers  in    »  .-'...         .^    .'  ,-^  . 


be  built  on  the  site  of  his  ntonaster^f.    The  par- 


.ce-  ana  nave  nad  as  many  eager  reaoers  m  j,^      corruption  of  his  motW.  name  (Tie- 

,1)    eountry  and   England  a.  in  the   wntert  ^^^y     ^  LifJ,  written  by  Joeelyn  of  Fumess 

".1  ■?•  A?;"^.?              I  °  rii      -7it  «'«>"1  ■'&>.  ""  Publidied  in  Pinkerton's  'Vit. 

.-'"■-J^  .?2i'    ^-f  ?m'"^a  ..V™  .^5  Antiou,  Sanctorim  Seoiia!.'     Consult:     Skene, 

Court'    (gth  ed.  1866)     'Mane  Antoinette  and  ^f,^     q..ntiand  1 

her  Son>  (1867);  'Emperor  Alexander  and  hi»  LelUc  Scotland. 

Court>  (1868): 'Mohammed  All  and  his  House>  , „Mun'gOM,    or   HongooM,   an   ichneumon 

(1871);   'Frederick  the  Great  and  his  Court'  (Herfrr/er   grtrrur).   common    in   many   part 

(8th  ed    1882)  "'  India,  and  closely  akin  to  the  Egyptian  spe- 

_.    '..  _/'    J       f,                 .L       t   o  ,  eies  ichneumon  (q.v.).    Th.e  mungoos  is  a  bnr- 

MiJiat,Tlieoitor,  German  author:  b.  Pots-  ■       nocturnal,  wea.el-like  animal,  tawny  jel- 

dani,  Prussia,  19  Sept  1808;  d.  Berlm  30  Nov.  ,„i,f           ,5  ;,  ,,  ;„!,„  i„„g,  inj  J,,!,  , 

1861..  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  ,        nfck  Urete  tail.    It  kills  nSnerous  birds 

and  in  i8<2  became  private  decent  there.     In  J;       ,j  |^  ^.^^  ^„j  ,^^„     ,^j  j^     ^^: 

18*  he  was   appointed  professor  of  literature  j,„„  '  „    ^,,^    ^.„^               .droilne.s    seize, 

and  histoiy  at  the  University  of  Breslau,  and  ^„j  y„,  ^        ^^      J^  formidable  cobra  in- 

in    1850  was  recalled  to   Berlin  as   University  j,„j,j   „,„,„J  .^ij;,;    ,jc  „rp,nf>  stroke  by 

librarian   and  professor.     He  belonged   to  the  -^^  quickness.     Its   e.tcitement  and  ferocity  in 

•Young  German-  school,  wa.  a  Radical  m  poll-  ^^J  encounters  is  almost  indescribable.    It  Is, 

tics,  and  favored  the  emancipation  of  wiJinen.  however,  commonly  domesticated  as  a  mouscr 

His  writings  indude;     'Madonna,  Unterhaltung  ^^  ,h^  q,,        ,„j  ^^^  ^^^^  coloni.ed  In  various 

mit  einer  Heiligen'   (1840),  a  memoir  of  Char-  ^^  ^  ^^e  wodd  to  destroy  vermin,  usually 

lotte   S  legliti;   the  novel,    'Thooia.   Mnnrer,>  »  .,h  ^^j  j^„„     ^^^^^  ^,  bnnging  of  a  livini 

•Carmda'    (1844)  ;    'Mendora,   der    V.ter  der  ^„,  j„„  ,,,,  jj^j^j  5^,^  has  bein  forbiddei  ■ 

Schelme'    (1847) ;.  'Die  Maladore>   (1850)  ;  the  ^    ,„  ^-^             xhis  animal  was  introduced 

critical  and  historical  works,  'Kunst  der  Det^  -  ,„,„    j^^,^   „j    ,„„   „h„   |,,„j,   „,   ^, 

"!'^,P''9ta     (1837):    'Geschichte  der  Gesell-  ^    j  j^jjc,  gtout   1872.  and  later  in  Hawaii, 


«chafl>;    'Geschichte  der  Weltlitteratur  .     trf-  j„  ^^^^  expectation  that  it  would  overcome  the 

uchichte  der  Utteratur  der  Gegenwart'_  (i8s2)_;  pj^g^g  ^f  ^^jj.  ;„  t,,^  ^^g^^  plantations.     It  did 

and  political  sketches  included  in  -fanser  K^i-  j^,  ,,„(  ;j  multiplied  excessively,  killed  off  poul- 

serekiKzen    (1856) ;  <Paris_undr^iiis  Napoleon*  ^      ^^^  insecf-eating  birds,  reptiles  and 


,(1858) ;  'Italienische  Zustande'   (i8s9^)-  mals,    which    were    useful'.      Many    of    these 

somewhat  to  accoro- 
novel  enemjr,  and 
lultiply  so  rapidlji 


,  Monger,  mting'g^,  Theodore  Thornton,  animals  changed  theirhabits  somewhat  to  accoro- 
Aiiicrlcan  Congregational  clerftym.in:  b.  liain-r  rnodate  themselves  to  the  novel  enemjr,  ai»d 
bridge.  N,  Y.,  s  March  1850;  d.  iz  Jan.  rgia    the  mungoos  does  not  now  multiply  so  rapidlji 


KUITICH  , 

at  first,  and  does  less  damage.     The  same  ex-  figure,  designed  by  Schwanthaler  and  cast  troin 

perience  was  had  elsewhere,  an"l  has  warned  foreign  cannon.     From  the  head  a  fine  view  of 

other  countries  to  avoid    a    repetition  of  it.  the  city  and  the  Alps  is  obtained.     It  stands  on 

Consult;    Blanford,   'Fauna   ol   British   India:  a  low  eminencein  front  of  the 'Hall  of  Fame,* 


Mammals'  (i88g);  Morris,  <Tiie  Mungoos  on  a  Doric  building  of  horse-shoe  shape,  cootain- 
Suear  Estates  in  the  West  Indies'  (1884);  and  ing  busts  of  notable  Bavarians.  The  •Gate  of 
'The  Fiel-i>  (London,  13  July  1895).  Victory,'  in  imitation  of  the  arch  of  Constan- 
Husich,  mfl'nik,  or  Jfluncben,  mdn'H^n,  tine  at  Rome,  and  the  Propyl«Ea,  in  imitation 
Germany,  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  considered  to  of  that  at  Athens,  should  also  be  mentioned, 
be  "the  most  unifornJy  beautiful  city  in  Eu-  There  is  a  fine  statue  of  Maximilian  I.  by  Thor- 
rope,*  lies  on  an  extensive  but  iminte resting  waldsen,  and  statues  of  Schiller,  Gluck,  Schel- 
plateau,  about  1,700  feet  above  sea-level,  on  ling,  Fraunhofer,  and  Gartner,  a  bronze  monu- 
the  left  bank  of  the  Isar,  with  suburbs  on  the  ment  to  the  Bavarian  soldiers  who  died  in  the 
right,  the  river  being  crossed  by  nine  bridgss.  war  with  Russia,  and  a  monument  to  the 
The  original  nucleus  of  the  town  was  at  one  chemist  Liebig.  The  Hofgarten  is  a  garden 
time  surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches,  and  en-  near  the  palace,  finely  planted,  and  aurronrided 
tered  by  lofty  turreted  gates.  The  ditches  by  an  open  and  richly  ornamented  arcade;  the 
have  been  filled  up  and  the  walls  removed,  but  so-called  English  Garden  is  an  extensive  and 
three  of  th=  old  gates,  with  their  loopholed  and  beautilnl  park.  The  cemeteries  of  Munich  are 
embattled  flanking  towers,  still  remain.  In  noteworthy  for  their  artistic  tombs,  probably 
the  older  part  of  the  town  there  are  many  old  the  most  beautiful  in  Europe.  The  ecck«ias- 
tiouses,  irregular  both  in  siz«  and  form,  and  of  tical  buildings  include  the  cathedral,  founded 
quaint  but  not  unpicturesque  architecture,  in  1488.  a  vast  pile,  entirely  of  brick,  with  two 
This  quarter,  though  it  contains  the  govern-  lofty  towers,  terminating  in  domes  333  feet 
ment  offices  and  many  public  edifices,  is  sur-  high;  St.  Michael'sortheJesuits'Church  (1583}, 
passed,  both  in  extent  and  magnificence,  by  the  a  handsome  Italian  structure ;  the  church  of  the 
new  town,  which  has  risen  chiefly  to  the  north  Theatines,  another  Italian  structure,  beneath' 
md  west,  with  almost  unexampled  rapidity  and  which  are  the  burial  vaults  of  the  royal  family; 
Tilendor,  due  to  the  art-loving  proclivities  of  the  church  of  St.  Louis,  a  modern  building  of 
King  Ludwig  I.  and  his  successors,  who  spent  brick,  faced  with  white  marble,  decorated  ex- 
•>ver  7,000,000  thalers  in  beautifying  the  city,  temally  with  statues  by  Schwanthaler,  and 
»nd  adorning  it  with  buildings  of  almost  every  internally  by  the  finest  frescoes  of  Cornelius; 
style  of  architecture,  wide  and  handsome  the  church  of  All  Saints;  the  basilica  or  church 
streets,  and  squares  and  gardens  decorated  of  St.  Boniface;  the  Mariahilf  church  on  the 
with  statues  and  other  monuments.  Near  the  right  side  of  the  river;  the  three  Protestant 
centre  of  the  city,  between  the  Max-Joseph-  churches;  and  the  Jewish  synagogue.  At  the 
Plats  and  the  palace  gardens,  is  the  royal  head  of  the  educational  institutions  is  the 
palace,  consisting  of  an  old  central  building  of  university.  (See  Munich,  University  oi".) 
vast  extent  and  two  modem  wings.  From  this  Closely  associated  with  it  are  the  university 
great  pile  run  at  right  angles  to  each  other  the  library  with  400.000  volumes  and  3,000  manu- 
two  finest  streets  in  Munich  —  the  Maximilian-  scripts;  the  Collegium  Georgianum  (1494),  a 
strasse  and  the  Ludwigstrasse.  The  chief  pub-  priests'  seminary;  the  Maximilianeum  (1852), 
lie  buildings  are  the  old  town-house  and  the  etc.  There  is  also  a  high  school  of  technology. 
new,  the  latter  in  the  Gothic  style,  considerably  and  numerous  other  high  class  institutions  for 
enlargedin  iSgo;  theold  palace  and  the  Henog  educational  purposes.  The  industrial  devel- 
Max  Burg,  now  used  as  public  offices;  the  post-  opment  of  Munich  laps  behind  its  iesthetic 
office;  the  central  station  (1880};  the  chief  cus-  development.  Its  stamed-glass  works,  iron, 
toms  house  (1876-g);  and  the  new  palace  of  brass,  and  bell  foundries,  lithographing  and 
justice  {1897).  Buildings  connected  with  art  engraving  works,  and  manufactories  of  optical 
embrace  the  gallery  of  sculpture,  or  Glyptothek,  and  mathematical  instruments,  and  various 
an  edifice  of  the  Ionic  order,  containing  a  scries  artistic  articles,  are,  however,  deservedly  noted, 
of  the  finest  ancient  and  modem  sculptures;  the  Still  more  famous  are  the  enormous  breweries 
Old  Pinakothek  or  picture-gallery,  another  of  Bavarian  beer,  which  annually  produce 
beautiful  edifice,  containing  one  of  the  richest  about  49,000,000  gallons,  of  which  37,000, ooo 
collections  of  pictures  in  the  world;  the  New  are  consumed  in  the  city  itself.  Munich  carries 
Pinakothek,  adorned  externally  with  frescoes  on  a  latge  trade  in  grain  end  in  objects  of  art. 
and  containing  only  paintings  by  recent  mas-  In  (158  Henry  the  Lion  raised  the  Villa 
fers;  the  academy  of  arts,  an  imposing  building  Muniehen  from  its  previous  obscurity  by  estab- 
in  the  renaissance  style;  the  academy  of  the  lishing  a  mint  and  a  salt-emporinm  within  its 
plastic  arts  (1885);  the  Schack  gallery  of  paint-  precincts,  the  name  (also  appearing  as  Forum 
ings  (1894),  named  from  its  donor;  the  Scfiwan-  ad  Monachos)  being  derived  from  the  monks 
thaler  and  Kaulbach  museums,  etc.  Other  who  owned  the  site.  In  the  13th  century  the 
collections  are  the  Hof-und-Staats  Bibliothek,  dukes  of  the  Wittelsbach  dynasty  selected 
with  000,000  printed  volumes  and  40,000  MSS.;  Munich  for  their  residence  and  fortified  the 
the  old  Bavarian  national  museum,  now  used  town.  In  1337  the  old  town  was  nearly  de- 
fer art  collections;  the  new  Bavarian  national  stroyed  by  fire,  and  was  rebuilt  by  the  Emperor 
museum  (1809);  etc.  The  chief  theatre  is  the  Louis  the  Bavarian;  it  was  not  until  the  fortifi- 
Royal  and  National  theatre,  with  a  lofty  Corin-  cations  were  razed  at  the  close  of  the  18th  cen- 
thian  portico.  Munich  is  rich  in  monuments,  tury  that  the  limits  of  the  town  were  enlarged 
which  adorn  its  squares,  gardens,  and  public  to  any  extent.  The  true  history  of  modem 
promenades.  Among  the  chief  are  the  monu-  Munich  is  the  account  of  its  artistic  develop- 
ment of  Maximilian  11.,  with  his  statue  j6  feet  ment  in  the  19th  century,  closely  identified 
high ;  and  the  colossal  bronze  statue  of  '  Ba-  with  which  are  Klenae  and  Gartner  the  archi- 
varia.'    6;   feet   high.     It   is   a  hollow  female  tects,  Schwanthaler  the  sculptor,  Cornelius  and 
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Kaalbach  the  painters,  and  Wagner  the  com- 
poser. The  modern  Munich  school  of  painting, 
headed  by  K.  von  Piloty,  W.  Dicj,  and  Grilta- 
ner,  is  characterized  by  marked  realism  in  color 
and  detail,  in  contrast  to  the  romanticism  of 
the  older  masters.  The  elevated  eite  of  the 
city  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  Alps  render  it 
liable  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  some- 
times ranging  over  20"  in  »4  hours.  The  popu- 
lation in  iSoi  was  only  46,^85,  in  1900  it  was 
49Q'959:  from  30.4  per  thousand  in  1S71  the 
death  rate  fell  to  34-t  in  iSgS. 

The  University,  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
and  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  under  the 
leadership  of  men  of^  world-wide  reputation, 
and  the  splendid  facilities  of  the  city  in  its 
theatres,  mttseums,  and  galleries,  its  handsome 
buildings  and  healthful  location,  attract  thou- 
sands of  visitors  to  Munich  every  year. 

Honlch,  TTniverdty  of,  an  important  Ger- 
man university,  located  m  Munich,  Bavaria. 
It  had  its  beginning  in  the  Studium  Generale  of 
Ingolstadt,  founded  by  the  Emperor  Ludnng, 
with  a  special  bull  of  approval  by  the  Pope, 
Pius  II.,  in  1459.  The  University  of  Ingol- 
stadt opened  its  doors  in  1472:  and  aftermore 
than  three  centuries  of  continuous  struggle  and 
growth,  and  during  which  time  it  remained  in 
the  faith  and  under  the  influence  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  it  was  removed  by  Ludwig  Maxi- 
milian in  1800  to  Landshut.  In  i8s6  it  was 
reorganized  and  transferred  to  Munich,  where 
with  increased  facilities  it  has  grown  stead- 
ily in  attendance  and  influence.  The  univer- 
sity has  faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine, 
philosophy,  political  science,  etc.,  and  numer- 
ous seminars  and  clinics,  a  botanical  garden, 
museums,  laboratories,  and  an  observatory; 
and  has  access  to  the  libraries,  museums,  and 
art  treasures  of  the  city.  The  University  Li- 
brary contains  almost  half  a  million  volumes, 
besides  many  manuscripts,  pamphlets  and  rec- 
ords. The  professors  and  instructors  numher 
about  300  and  more  than  4,000  students  are  in 
average  attendance.  The  annual  income  aver- 
ages $350,000,  in  large  part  contributed  by  the 
government.  Affiliatea  with  the  university  are 
the  Collegium  Georgianum,  for  the  education 
of  Roman  Catholic  priests,  founded  in  1454,  and 
the  Maximilianum,  a  secondary  school,  founded 
1852. 


_-       I  with  what  is  commonly  known  _._   

indnstriat  revolution.  The  establishment  of 
the  factory  system,  the  abandoning  of  home 
production,  or  the  'domestic  system,*  the  drift 
of  population  away  from  country  estates  and 


■,  and  for  the  social  order  of  crowded 
settlements  and  fast  growing  cities  have  forced 
on  local  government  activities  which  have  made 
its  ofBcers  responsible  agents  for  great  business 
corporations.  Within  a  few  decades  the  small 
trading  towns  on  the  coast  and  inland  lines  of 
transportation  in  England  and  continental  Eu- 
rope had  grown  from  mere  villages,  or  a  col- 
lection of  villages,  to  the  proportions  of  cities; 
and  the  proper  administration  of  government 
came  to  involve  eitpenditures  of  millions  where 
before  only  hundreds  or  thousands  of  public 
e  required.     In  the  borough  or  the 


town  the  officer  had  immediate  contact  witb 
every  detail  of  public  expense  and  his  own  ex- 
perience was  sufficient  guide  to  adniinistrative 
control.  Increase  in  municipal  functions  forced 
him  to  rely  on  employees  and  agents,  and  he 
soon  came  to  be  dependent  on  them  for  a  knowl- 
edge of  details;  an  understanding  of  the  finan- 
cial transactions  of  the  larger  community  could 
be  had  only  through  a  well  devised  system  of 


Accounting  is  a  method  of  collecting,  classi- 
fying and  co-ordinating  the  financial  data  per- 
taining to  an  enterprise,  public  or  private.  As 
a  method  of  collection,  accountancy  attempts 
to  make  a  complete  record  of  financial  transac- 
tions; as  a  method  of  classification  it  aims  to 
assi^  accurately  each  financial  fact  t 


it  properly  belongs;  a 
dination  its  object  is  to  finally  bring  all  the  data 
to  a  single  subject  of  account  into  form  for  a 
complete  understanding  of  related  details. 
Thus  by  process  of  original  record  and  restate- 
ment, riot  only  does  a  system  of  accounts  give  a 
complete  history  of  the  business  as  a  whole  but 
also  a  chronological,  as  well  as  summarized, 
statement  of  transactions  pertaining  to  each 
administrative  interest;  and.  through  linal  sum- 
maries, exact  knowledge  may  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  administrator  of  every  relation 
that  is  important  in  the  management  of  affairs. 
Judged,  therefore,  both  from  its  methods  and 
from  its  results,  accountancy  has  come  to  be  a 
true  science  of  financial  record  —  a  science 
which  is  fundamental  to  controlling  judgment, 
both  with  respect  to  past  operation,  and  as 
pertaining  to  provisions  to  be  made  for  the 
Iu'luvc,  in  enterprises  that  are  too  large  tor 
the  personal  contact  of  a  single  head. 

In  the  development  of  methods  which  will 
properly  record  financial  transactions  and  re- 
duce these  records  to  reliable  statistical  state- 
ments, accounting  has  followed  all  the  transfor- 
mations of  business  itself.  With  each  advance 
in  complexity,  and  with  each  widening  of  the 
scope  of  enterprise  the  adoption  of  an  improved 
system  of  records  which  will  insure  authentic 
results  has  been  imperative.  Private  concerns 
have  been  able  to  survive  under  such  conditions 
only  that  those  in  control  may  have  a  complete 
mastery  over  details.  When  intelligent  direc- 
tion has  become  impossible  the  private  institu- 
tion has  failed  and  its  business  has  passed  to  its 
competitors.  Scientific  accounting  methods 
were  first  worked  out  in  private  life  as  a  matter 
of  survival.  The  public  corporation,  however, 
has  not  been  subject  to  this  law.  Peace  and 
social  order  must  be  preserved  at  any  .cost; 
public  health  must  be  protected;  public  con- 
venience has  commanded  service  of  the  gov- 
ernment as  the  only  institution  which  could 
properly  represent  the  public  welfare.  The 
government  could  not  die  and  the  corporation. 
empowered  with  governing  activities,  has  been 
allowed  to  pass  on  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion inheriting  methods  which  were  inaugu- 
rated under  conditions  that  required  little  ot 
no  provision  made  for  authentic  record  ol 
official  conduct. 

Analogy  with  private  business  may  stiQ  fur- 
"' —  illustrate  present  conditions  of  municipal 
■    From  primitive  to  modem  accounting 
mere  have  been  three  steps,  namely:  A  svstcm 
of  partial  accounting  and  two  systona  of  com- 
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plete  accountiag.  The  two  systems  of  complete  providejl  that  no  dividends  should  be  declared 
accounting  are  commonly  known  as  "Single  £n-  exc^t  out  of  profits  and  that  dividends  should 
try*  and  'Double  Entry."  Of  these  two  last  never  be  apportioned  to  stockttolders  when  this 
named,  Single  Entry  is  the  more  primitive,  would  result  in  the  impainnent  of  capital  re- 
Single  entry  accounts  attempt  to  make  a.  com-  sources.    GradualJy  statutoiy  provisions  requir- 


plete  record  of  transactions,  but  in  classifica-  .       ,._ _j 

tion  the  financial  data  are  finally  co-ordinated  holders  of  companies  at  their  regular  meetings 

around  proprietary    interests   only.    Single   en-  or  by  the  Board  of  Trade  were  extended  to  in- 

try  accounts  attempt  to  state  proprietary  assets  dude     public     gasworks,     public     waterworks, 

and  proprietary  liabilities,  but  do  not  record  any-  commercial  banking  c□^^>a^ies,  savings  banks, 

thing  with  respect  to  current  business  opera-  university  and  collie  estates,  judicial  trustees, 

(ion.     In   these,   under  the  single  entry  system,  county   officers,   etc.     In  the  movement   toward 


profits  are  arrived  at  through  balancing  off  ap-  political  reform  a  Local  Government  Board  »_ 

praised  valuation  of  assets  against  liabilities.  No  finally  created  (1871)  which  would  force  upon 

attempt  is  made  to  show  current  operations  and  all  of  the  County  Giuncils,  Muuicipal  Cocpora- 

no  account   is   taken   of  earnings  and   expense,  tions,  and  Town  Councils   (except  those  of  the 

With    the    introduction    of    highly    complicated  larger   cities)    a    uniform   system   of  accounts, 

and  highly  centralized  industrial  and  commer-  complete  audits  of  account,  and  reports  to  the 

cial  organization,  under  corporate  control,  most  government  of  the  financial  operation  as  well  as 

of  the  administrative  problems  came  to  be  cen-  financial    condition   of   local   governing   bodies, 

tred  in  operation  —  hence  the  necessity  for  the  The  same  spirit  of  reform  and  the  same  ne- 

introduction  of  other  accounts  for  the  purposes  ccssity    for    providing    a    system    which    would 

of  final  classification.    To  provide  such  mforma-  furnish  exact  knowledge   of  details  and  sum- 

tion  the   'Double  Entry*  system  was  devised,  maries  of  results  as  a  means  of  better  adminis- 

Under  such  an  accounting  plan  not  only  may  tratiye  direction  and  control,  induced  the  larger 

the  cost  of  each  article  of  product  be  deter-  municipahties  to  employ  professional  accountants 

mined,  as  a  guide  to  estimating  profit  in  price  to  instal  improved  systems  of  financial  record 

making  on  each  particular  sale,  but  the  results  and  to  audit  their  accounts  periodically, 
in  net  earning  of  the  gross  business  may  be  ac-  As  it  was  in  Great  Britain  that  modern  in- 

ratcly  determined  from  the  books  without  in-  dustry  first  found  its  highest  development,  s 


ventory  and  valuation  of  assets  and  the  dosing    was  there  that  accountant^  was  first  raised  t 


i  representing  proprietary  assets  and  the  plane  and  dignity  of  a  profession.  The 
liabilities.  "Companies'  Acts'  and  supplementary  legisla- 
The  public  corporation  and  enterprises  con-  tion  requiring  the  appointment  of  independent 
ducted  by  the  government  have  been  less  for-  auditors  contributed  much  to  the  development 
tunate  in  the  development  of  methods  which  of  the  science  by  making  its  requirements  gen- 
would  show  expenses  (or  cost  of  administra-  eral  in  the  management  of  large  atTairs.  In- 
tion),  revenue  (or  current  income),  transactions  stead  of  leaving  the  science  to  be  slowly  evolved 
with  respect  to  corporate  properties,  and  lia-  by  a  process  of  natural  selection  of  methods, 
bilities  outstanding.  Municipal  accounting  has  the  several  Acts  of  Parliament,  .naking  audits 
developed  not  as  a  condition  necessary  to  sur-  and  reports  compulsory,  immediately  brought 
vival  but  in  response  to  a  public  demand  for  the  talents  of  thousands  to  the  task  of  specializa- 
municipal  reform.  This  movement  first  began  tion  in  this  field.  When  the  Local  Government 
in  Europe  and  has  reached  its  highest  devebp-  Board  was  organized,  in  1871,  the  London  la- 
ment in  Great  Britain  where  scientific  account-  stitute  of  CThartered  Accountants  (a  chartered 
ancy  had  become  first  established  as  a  necessary  body  of  professional  accountants)  had  already 
means  of  administrative  control  over  large  pri-  been  in  existence  nearly  twenty  years  and  sim- 
vate  undertakings.  For  public  protection,  the  ilar  professional  bodies  had  been  organized 
established  methods  of  accountmg  were  first  among  the  accountants  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
applied  to  joint  stock  companies.  Among  the  The  application  of  accounting  methods  to  Eng- 
first  Acts  directed  toward  this  end  were  those  lish  municipal  governments,  therefore,  was  a 
following  railway  speculation  in  the  fourth  and  comparatively  easy  task.  The  public  corpora- 
fifth  decades  of  the  century  just  closed.  The  tion  had  grown  too  large  for  the  effective  use 
abuses  which  had  grown  out  of  this  character  of  of  partial  and  primitive  systems  of  financial  rec- 
promotion  and  the  failures  which  had  followed  ord;  these  had  long  since  failed  to  serve  the 
the  absence  of  a  strict  finandal  control  were  the  public  administrative  need.  When  English  ac- 
reasons  for  the  enactment  of  the  Companies  countants  were  asked  to  turn  their  talent  to 
Clauses  Consolidation  Act  (8  Via,  c.  16).  Un-  municipal  work  they  had  simply  to  apply  the 
der  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  auditors  were  to  principles  and  methods  of  scientific  accounting 
be  appointed  by  the  stockholders  of  corporations  to  which  they  had  long  been  accustomed  (in 
at  their  regular  meeting,  and  these  auditors  were  the  classification  of  financial  data  of  gas  com- 
empowered  to  employ  accountants  to  assist  them  panies,  water  companies,  railways,  and  the  large 
in  making  special  reports  or  in  confirming  the  industrial  and  commercial  corporations,  making 
reports  prepared  by  the  officers  themselves  for  such  changes  only  as  were  made  necessary  by 
the  information  of  stockholders.  The  reports  the  public  character  of  the  enterprise, 
of  auditors  so  appointed  were  to  include  a  cer-  Theretofore  municipal  accounts  had  been 
tificate  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  balance  little  more  than  cash  book  entries  and  treasury 
sheet,  in  whfch  was  to  be  set  forth  the  capital  statements ;  the  efforts  of  local  communities  had 
slock  and  credit  liabilities,  the  accounts  due  to  been  directed  toward  holding  the  officers  of  gov- 
the  company  and  the  properties  of  every  descrip-  ernment  to  strict  accoimt  in  the  handling  of  pub- 
tion.  "niey  were  also  to  pive  a  ^distinct  view  lie  funds.  The  first  efforts  toward  reform 
of  the  profit  and  loss  which  shall  have  arisen  were  tor  the  protection  of  the  taxpayer  against 
in  the  transactions  of  the  Company  in  the  course  fraud  and  misappropriation.  To  this  end  a 
of  the  preceding  half  year.'     It   was   further  strict  account  of  receipts  and  disbursements  had 
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been  rcquirea  and  the  accounts  and  reports  of  collected  in  the  baUnce  sheet  and  are  s«ne- 
municipalities  were  little  more  than  detailed  or  times  referred  to  as  proprietary  accounts  to  dis- 
ciassified  statements  of  the  public  treasury,  tinguiah  them  from  those  desig:ned  to  show  re- 
When,  however,  municipal  functions  had  become  suits  from  operation.  Municipal  properties  and 
multiplied  and  municipal  activities  had  grown  municipal  liabitilies  can  be  affected  in  only  four 
too  complex  to  allow  of  an  intelligent  grasp  of  ways:  (i)  They  may  be  increased  or  decreased 
details  by  those  in  control,  the  futility  of  the  by  cash  transactions ;  (2)  they  may  be  increased 
cash  book  system  became  apparent.  From  the  or  decreased  by  credit  transactions;  (3)  assets 
best  records  that  might  be  made  and  the  best  may  be  decreased  by  depreciation  and  liabilities 
summaries  deducible  from  records  of  the  flow  may  be  increased  by  reserves  set  up  to  cover  de- 
of  cash  no  notion  might  be  had  of  the  real  prob-  preciation ;  and  (4)  assets  may  be  decreased  by 
lems  of  administration.  What  the  officer  would  loss  of  property  or  the  liabilities  may  be  in- 
know  and  w.hat  the  taxpayer  was  primarily  creased  by  resen'es  set  up  to  cover  loss.  To 
interested  in  as  a  matter  of  strict  economy  was  give  a  true  picture,  therefore,  of  transactions 
the  current  cost  of  government  and  the  current  pertaining  to  proprietary  assets  and  liabilities 
revenue  provisions  to  meet  this  cost.  It  was  and  as  a  means  of  holding  officers  to  strict  ac- 
also  necessary  to  have  a  complete  accounting  coimt,  summaries  must  be  shown  representing 
for  the  various  properties  belonging  to  the  city  present  financial  condition,  and  exhibits  must 
(other  than  cash)  and  a  complete  statement  of  be  made  which  will  properly  set  out  the  trans- 
credit  obligations.  None  of  these  results  could  actions  of  cash  and  credit,  as  well  as  the  re- 
be  obtained  from  a  record  of  receipts  and  dis-  serves  or  provision  made  to  cover  depreciation 
bursements.  The  municipalities  had  been  using  or  loss,  through  which  the  changes  in  proprie- 
a  system  of  partial  account  only,  and  the  larger  tary  accounts  have  been  affected.  It  is  as  a  means 

froblems  of  financial  administration  '.-.'hich  con-  of  illuminating  the  cash  assets  account  and 
rented  them  demanded  not  only  a  system  of  of  giving  assurance  as  to  the  correctness  of  cash 
complete  financial  acconnt  but  also  one  which  balances  represented,  only,  that  exhibits  of  re- 
would  show  both  municipal  operative  results  and  ceipts  and  disbursements  are  important 
transactions  pertaining  to  municipal  assets  and  Under  the  English  system  of  municipal  ac- 
liabilities  — that  is,  a  complete  double  entry  counting  the  assets  and  liabilities  or  the  ac- 
system.  counts  Which  are  finally  staled  and  summarized 

Applying  the  principles  and  the  methods  to  in  the  balance  sheet  are  again  divided  into  two 
which  they  were  accustomed  in  the  analysis  of  classes,  viz.;  (l)  Those  showing  current  and 
financial  data  and  final  summarization  of  accounts  contingent  assets  and  liabilities  and  (2)  those 
for  the  railway  and  other  large  private  corpora-  which  show  transactions  and  the  final  result  of 
tions  accountants  found  that  the  categories  neces-  transactions  pertaining  to  the  permanent  prop- 
sary  to  show  costs  of  administration  were  almost  erties  and  the  funded  debt  of  municipalities. 
identical  with  what  they  had  been  accustomed  The  latter  of  these  two  classes  is  set  up  m  their 
to  set  up  as  the  expense  account  of  private  reports  as  capital  accounts.  A  statement  of 
■•n derta kings ;  and  in  lieu  of  earnings  in  private  cash  receipts  and  disbursements  (or  of  trans- 
accounts  a  statement  must  be  made  of  current  actions  of  the  municipal  treasury)  with  respect 
revenues  accruing  to  meet  expense  incurred,  to  these  two  classes  of  properties  and  liabilities 
The  net  result  of  these  two  classes  of  accounts  is  also  distinguished.  Cash  receipts  and  dis- 
would  show  revenue  surplus  and  revenue  defi-  bursements  which  pertain  to  or  affect  current 
cit  of  the  municipality  for  the  year,  or  other  assets  and  liabilities  are  called  ordinary,  while 
period  stated,  instead  of  net  earnings.  In  other  those  which  pertain  to  or  affect  capital  ac- 
words,  these  two  classes  of  accounts  exhibit  the  counts  are  denominated  extraordinary.  These 
true  financial  results  of  municipal  operation  for  terms,  however,  pertain  to  no  other  class  of 
the  year,  but  none  of  the  data  collected  in  either  accounts  than  cash  and  have  no  real  significance 
class  had  any  reference  to  cash  receipts  or  cash  in  exhibits  other  than  detailed  or  classified 
disbursements.  Under  the  double  entry  sys-  statements  vi  receipts  and  disbursements. 
tem,  when  an  expense  was  incurred  it  was  at  In  America,  accounting  ideals  long  lan- 
once  set  up  in  its  proper  classification  both  as  guished  and  financial  records  vii-Tr  rctainwl  in 
an    expense    and    as   a   curtent    liability   of    the  innocent  simplicity  and  primiliv 

city.     The  cash  payment  when  finally  made  had     after   the   science   had   become    

no  reference  to  the  expense  but  simply  operated  In   England   and   Scotland.     During  the   period 

to   reduce  amount   of  current   liabilities   and   to  that  accountancy  was  being  erected  on  the  high 

correspondingly    decrease    the    cash    assets    of  plane  of  a  profession  m  Europe,  commerce  and 

the    treasurer.    On    the    other   hand,    revenues  industry  were  on  the  Western  Contiuent  first 

were   spread   upon   the   books   as   soon   as   they  beginning  to  feel  the  need  for  a  method  which 

accrued  and  became  payable;  of  these  a  double  would  insure  integrity  of  summaries  of  financial 

entry  was  made,  first  in  a  proper  revenue  ac-  results.    Till   the   middle  of   the    ipfh    century 

count,    and    second    as    a    current    asset.     Pay-  America    was    a    highly   individualistic   agricul- 

ment  of   revenue   into  the  treasury  or  cash   re-  tural  community.    The  American  farmer  needed 

ceived  did  not  in  any  manner  affect  the  revenue  no  accounts  other  than  a  simple  statement  of 

account  but   operated   to  reduce  an  assets  re-  cash  receipts  and  payment  and  a  memorandum 

ceivable  account  and  to  increase  the  amount  of  of    credit   obligations.     Before    1830  the  bank 

cash  in  the  treasury.  was  about  the  only  enterprise  of  large  capital 

While  modem  systems  of  accounting  take  no  and  its  transactions  were  treated  as  cash.     In 

notice  of  the  flow  of  cash  as  a  means  of  show-  1820  the  city  population  of  the  United  Stales 

ing  the  results  of  operation  in  net  earnings  or  was  only  4.93  per  cent  and  there  were  only   13 

in   revenue   surplus   or   revenue   deficit,   receipts  cities  having  a  population  over  8,Doo.     The  cen- 

and  disbursements  become  an  important  exhibit  sus  of  1850  showed  an  urban  population  of  only 

'  I  those  accounts  intended  to  portray  financial  12.49  per  cent;  at  this  time  the  American  Trans- 


:ondition.     These  accounts  are  those  ultimately    portation  Company  was  about  the  only  concern 

ngozedb,  Google 
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whoK  Toltnne  of  busioess  and  breadth  of  oi- 
ganization  demanded  a  modem  method  of  ac- 
count And  it  has  been  io  the  railway  service 
that  most  of  the  American  accountants  have  re- 
ceived their  training. 

After  the  Civil  War,  industrial  and  conuner- 
cial  enterprises  came  to  take  so  proroinent  a 
place  in  our  national  life  that  the  current  of 
population  set  strongly  toward  the  city  and  a 
process  of  centralization  was  begun  similar  to 
that  felt  by  Great  Britain  about  a  century  be- 
fore. In  1900,  about  one  half  of  our  population 
was  found  by  tlie  census  takers  in  large  cities, 
and,ia  the  moat  highly  industrial  portion,  namely, 
the  North  Atlantic  Division,  only  31^  per  cent 
remained  in  rural  employment.  The  sudden  de- 
velopment of  the  municipalities,  the  hopeless 
chaos  in  municipal  administration,  the  kncwn 
mal-practice  in  public  office,  and  the  abortive 
attempts  on  the  part  of  honest  officials  to  locate 
resfKinsibiiities  as  well  as  protect  themselves 
against  the  suspicion  of  corruption  which  the 
public  had  come  to  entertain  toward  all  those 
connected  with  local  govenmient  (as  a  result  of 
the  peculations  of  the  few  and  of  the  organiaed 
political  plunder  to  which  the  public  treasury 
was  subject)  have  within  the  \aat  two  decadea 
raised  up  a  universal  demand  for  municipal  re- 
form which  has  brought  the  combined  intelli- 
gence of  honest  citizenship  to  the  solution  of  the 
means  necessary  to  its  accomplishment  In 
America,  as  in  England  and  in  continental  Eu- 
rope, attention  was  first  called  to  attacks.on  the 
public  treasury  and  to  the  subversion  of  public 
funds  to  private  use.  As  a  means  of  protecting 
the  taxpayer  against  the  misapplication  of  cash 
received,  the  first  step  toward  reform  was  the 
creation  and  election  of  independent  treasury 
officials  and  the  publication  of  detailed  treasury 
reports.  These  have  served  as  a  protection 
against  fraudulent  inroads  on  the  treasury^  but 
have  done  much  to  confuse  ideals  of  municipal 
accounting  with  statements  of  receipts  and  dis- 


of  municipal  service*   as  well  as  the  revenue 
provisions  made  by  goremment  for  meeting  this 

In  many  departments  of  our  large  cities  even 
memoranda  of  account  were  found  to  be  almost 
entirely  lacking.  The  Comptroller  of  Chicago 
in  his  rqwrt  (1897)  points  to  the  confusion  ill 
the  Special  Assessment  Bureau  as  follows, 

Too  KTere  crlticim  cannot  be  mide  upon  the  lick 
of  lyBtcin  prevalent  and  the  atnolulc  neclect  to  poet 
the  6^k>  ot  accounli  in  the  Special  AaaaumcDt  Bunas 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  in  past  administia- 
tiooi.  It  WB*  discovered  by  thii  administolion  Boon 
after  it  caoe  into  office  thai  the  beoka  of  account  st 
tbU  Bureau  were  more  than  five  ycais  uiipoited. 
As  late  as  igoi  the  Fassett  Commission  investi- 
gating the  accounting  methods  of  the  cities  of 
the  State  of  New  York  reported 

That  the  r»»teio  of  sccouniing  io  the  MverBl  citio  is 
nore    unintelligible    and    chaotic    even    thaa    the    laws 


vitfa  r 


pOHible  for  ita 
tor  the  Leciili 
aU  limee  to  In 


of   the    Stati 


especially 


The  need  for  a  system  of  complete  account- 
ing in  American  municipalities  as  a  first  prem- 
ise to  municipal  reform  has  in  recent  years  been 
enlarged  on  by  many,  but  by  none  has  it  been 
more  forcefully  expressed  than  by  Nathan  Mat- 
thews, Jr.,  of  Boston,  who  was  elected  mayor 
of  that  dty  in  i8gi.  Boston  at  that  time  was 
better  equipped,  periiaps,  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can city  for  furnishing  the  kind  of  data  needed 
for  an  intelligent  administration,  yet  Mr.  Mat- 
thews in  his  first  report  calls  the  attention  of 
the  people  to  their  helplessness  in  the  follow- 
ing language: 


Called 


dulT  of  a  public  officer  charged  with  the 
nl  of  milhoni  of  ddJara  of  iHiblic  moners 
h  the  printed   leporti   of   the   city   govemn 


"vz,: 


In  this  statement  Mayor  Matthews  brought 
into  strong  contrast  the  cash  account  .■system 
and  the  needs  of  the  administration  tor  authen- 
tic statements  and  summaries  of  accounts  which 
will  ."ihow  "the  costs  from  year  to  year  of  equip- 
ping and  of  maintaining  the  various  departments 


he  general  condition  of  municipal  ad- 
thc  euct  Snattdal  allustion  in  each  and  all  of  them. 

The  general  awakening  in  America  has  not 
been  without  results.  The  city  of  Boston  under 
the  revised  ordinance  of  1898  empowered  the 
City  Auditor  with  the  approval  of  the  Mayor  to 
designate  expert  accountants  to  examine  the 
books  and  departments  periodically.  In  a  num- 
ber of  the  States  a  movement  has  been  inaugu- 
rated to  create  a  board,  or  officer,  of  central 
control  over  municipalities  and  local  governing 
bodies  with  powers  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  of  Great  Britain. 
The  State  of  Ohio  has  recently  enacted  a  com- 
plete Municipal  Code  which  applies  to  the  prin- 
cipal cities  and  towns  of  the  State,  ^ving  them 
uniformity  of  administrative  organization  and 
which  provides  for  a  system  of  accounts  that 
will  show  revenue  and  expense.  Ilie  same  law 
enacted  a  State  Auditor  or  Comptroller  of  Mu- 
nicipal Accoimts,  with  power  to  prescribe  forma 
and  to  require  reports  which  will  insure  account- 
ing results.  Other  States  have  introduced  uni- 
formity in  accounts  for  county  and  town  or- 
ganizations. Generally  speaking,  however, 
Atnerican  municipalities  and  local  governing 
bodies  are  still  attempting  to  work  out  their 
administrative  problems  from  the  cash  book 
and  evea  in  States  where  the  law  requires  a 
statement  of  revenue  and  expenses,  attempts 
are  made  to  reach  such  3  result  through  supple- 
mentary schedules,  still  making  the  treasury 
statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  the  prin- 
cipal feature  of  their  system.  American  munici- 
pal accounting  officers  have  not  yet  risen  to  the 
digiuty  of  professional  accountants ;  few  of 
them  have  such  a  knowledge  ot  the  principles 
and  methods  of  accounting  that  they  a^reciate 
the  futility  of  the  cash  book  system.  Even  in 
cities  like  New  York  and  Boston  the  cash  book 
system  is  still  retained.  Their  reports  show  Ht-_ 
tie  else  than  the  flow  of  cash  as  exhibited  in  sum- 
maries of  receipts  and  disbursements.  Neither 
the  officers  of  American  cities  in  responsible  po- 
sitions, nor  the  taxpayers  have  any  means 
of  determining  from  such  a  system  current 
expenses  or  annual  cost  of  administration ;  no 
accurate  statement  may  he  made  of  revenue 
accruing  to  cover  costs;  there  is  no  intelligent 
guide  in  making  appropriations  and  no  means  oi 
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ascertaining  revenue  surplus  or  revenue  deficit;  branches  of  the  cit7  to  the  Comptroller's  office, 
budgetary  estimates  as  a  basis  for  taxation,  and  where  all  of  the  auditing  is  finally  concentra.ted. 
statements  of  revenue  and  expenses  as  a  guide  The  administrative  results  of  such  a  system 
to  administration,  are  rendered  impossible  ex-  are  also  set  out  in  the  same  report  The  in- 
cept through  such  protess  of  rough  approxima-  stallation  was  so  managed  so  as  not  to  inter- 
tion  as  that  described  by  Mr.  Matthews  in  his  fere  with  the  current  business  of  the  city;  the 
report  to  the  citizens  of  Boston.  work    was    simplified    in    sudi    a    manner    tliat 

Chicago  was  [he  first  large  American  city  to  clerks   of   ordinary  ability   might  perform  the 

adopt   a   system   of   accounts   adequate   to   meet  duties  required  ;  instead  of  making  necessary  an 

administrative    needs.      As    shown    in    a    paper  increased  clerical  force  the  annual  administrative 

recently  read  before  the  Detroit  Conference  of  expense    was    reduced    over    ¥72,000;     beside, 

the   National   Municipal   League    (April    1903),  the  new  system  had  "improved  the  et&ciency  of 

Wiibin  fifiv  yean  Chicago  had  grown  ftom  a  village  individual  employees  and  promoted  an  intelli- 


Jtiriadiction    had    spread   ov< 


side    of   the    aJminisC ration    had    bccoine    unmanageable 


_,  ..  . begun  withti  gent  and  interested  direction  of  their  efforts  by 

a  populaiioo  and  uiiitotiti  departmental  heads,*   Another  result  of  bringing 

.uv.l  'iMivrrnrnM«"'SBi?'^SM  reveoues    accrued    prominently    before    the    ad- 

lted''by"coDiorida[ion    rather    than    by    proceu  ministration.       There    was    an    increase    in    cash 

^"™="'  ""^  '("'••"i^'t'o"-.    ■    ■    -.  '^''J'  '''^  collections   of   nearly   $500,000   in   miscellaneous 

'taxhiK  futiididikina,''  ^er  whlSi"  it  had   "de  '''^'oiss  alone.     It  may  be  further  noticed  that 

md  between  whicii  there   was  no  well   defined  in  the  report  above  referred  to  Only  a  brief  Sum- 

-r  :-_  r_.  jonimpn  ends;  the  fin»aMl  mary  is  made  of  cash  receipts  and  disbursements, 

s  b^^Sm  w'tB'criS^ed!  ^^'  books  of  the  treasury  and  the  audited  voudi- 

jn  the  part  both  of  citi-  er  System  of  account  being  considered  an  ade- 

«ii>  auu  u.  uiutiiB  ui  »umjniairatioo  waj  the  fi™t  Hep  quate   protection  against  official   infidelity.     The 

in" Vidence  on^veri"side.  "'"^^   '"      '""'"'"'''  *""  body  of  the  Comptroller's  report  is  devoted   (l) 

,p,      ,,  .    „         ,,  ,.       ,  to  classified  summaries  and  detailed  exhibits  of 

rhe   Mayor  and   Council  were  alive  both  to  revenue    and    expense;    and     (2)     to    classified 

the  public  demand  and  to  the  probable  results  of  balance   sheet   summaries   and   detailed   exhibits 

public   censure    in    case   their   own    incumbency  ^f  municipal  assets  and  liabiliHes. 
was   not   re  leved   from   suspicions   which   were  Prominent  among  the  many  American  socie- 

sure    to    follow.       As    a    result,    Haskins    and  ties  which  have  taken  a  serious  interest  in  mu- 

Sells,    public    accountants,    were    employed    to  niripal  accounting  reform,  is  the  National   Mu- 

devise    and    instal    a    complete    system    of   ac-  nicfpai  League.     This  society  was  organized  in 

counts     which     would     meet     the     administra-  189,^   and   is   composed   of  members   and   repre- 

tive  needs  of  the  city.     The  general  features  of  gentalives    of    local    reform    organizations.      In 

the  new  system  adopted  as  a  re.sult  of  this  em-  ,8gg  ,i^  League  appointed   a   special  committee 

ployment    closely    follow    tbat    m    use    by    the  to  further  the  interest  of  uniform  municipal  ac- 

Enghsh  municipalities.    In  each  department  and  counting  and  statistics.    The  first  task  to  which 

office  IS  kept  a  complete  record  (or  original  en-  the  committee  put  itself  was  to  work  out  a  clas- 

tries)    of   all    financial    transactions    pertaining  sificatton  of   administrative   interests   and  pur- 

therelo.    These    are    finally    collected    in    the  poses  which  might  serve  as  a  basis  for  accounts 

Comptroller  s   office,   and    co-ordinated    in    final  and  sUtistics.     This  classification  was  published 

«,™,„,r,es  of  revenues  and  expense   (or  opera-  in   1900,   and   farmed  a  part  of   the   "Municipal 

suits)     and     assets    and    habdities     (or  Program*  of  the  League.     The  main  interest  of 

nts    of    financial    condition).     The    im-  the  committee  being  one  of  bringing  the  present 

portant  adminisirative   features  of   this   system  accounts  and  reports  of  municipalities  into  such 

are   represented   in   detail   m   the   report   of  the  uniformity  as  would  form  a  common  basis  for 

Comptroller  for  the  year   1902,  as  follows:   {1)  comparison,     the     classification     and     schedules 

Uniformity   of    accounting   methods    in    all   de-  adopted  were  applied  by  the  committee  to  treas- 

partnients;    (2)   Concentration  of  accounting  in  ury   accounts  — or   cash    receipts   and   disburse- 

the  Comptrollers  office;    (3)    Collection  of  all  ments  — only.     As    these   schedules    have  been 

revenue  by  the  City  Colleclor;  (4)  Daily  remit-  recognized  and  adopted  by  a  large  number  of 

tances;    (5)    Monthly   reports  to  the  Coraptrol-  American    municipalities    and    have    been    made 

ler   and   monthly   balances   between   the   Comp-  the  basis  for  the  statement  of  treasury  a 

troller     and     all     departments;     (6)  Financial  a  general  outline  is  here  set  up. 
reports  published   monthly  by  the  Comptroller; 

(7)     The  organization  of  an  Audit  Bureau  and  receipts  and  EXPENDrrUBBS. 

a   methodical    plan   of   auditing  by   officers   and  '■  G«ne«al  GovEaaMEHT. 

employes    retained    especially    for    that    purpose  '■  *''^''^, *"''**>  „ 

independent  of  all  departments;   (8)   Accrument  ■['},]  o^n  tnJS^ot  city  exe< 

of  all  revenues  on  the  general  books  of  the  city  a.  Legislative 

where  they  stand  as  evidence  of  obligations  due  ,'">  City  Council. 

to  the  city  until  paid ;  (g)  Approval  of  all  con-  ,    Uw  DiS'rt™'? ' 

tracts  and  requisitions  for  supplies  by  the  CJsmp-  ^'.  Finance  DepanmeBt 

troller   to   prevent   departments   from    incurring  J-  5"'T."'^f  Kleetions. 

li.Mi.ie.    ,n    exc.»    ol    .ppropriatoi    (.o?  f  K&^Slk  ,*.  tan... 

1  he  issuance  of  all  fiscal  stationery,  forms,  and  8.  Fegist ration. 

receipts,  consecutively  numbered  by  the   Comp-  «■  '^*°"  g™"»i- 

troller  and  holding  Ihe  departments   responsible         "■  P^oteciioi.  or  Lim,  Hialib 
for  their  u-ie  or  cancellation;    (u)   The  use  of  •-  If""^      __    . 

^aduated  stubs  or  co_^on  receipts  for  the  collec-  J;  Couru!'^'"^ 


nofmoney;  (iz)   The  establishment  of  a  ^ 

plete  chain  of  accounting  from  the  inception  of  S-  i- . 

revenue    and    expense    throughout    the    various  f,  nSdi^g 
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Having  worked  out  a  general  classification  of 
subjects  of  ad  mini  si  rati  ve  interasts,  and  having 
successfully  applied  these  to  the  treasury  ac- 
cnutrts  of  American  municipalities,  the  commit- 
tee, under  instnictions  from  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal League,  undertook  to  apply  its  schedules 
t6  the  other  controlling  accounts  arid  to  report 
on  a  I'omjilete  system  of  municipal  accotmting 
and  utattstics.  For  this  purpose  the  double  en- 
try system  was  adopted  and  the  det.iiW  ac- 
counts'were  divided  into  two  general  classes, 
namely,  (i)  Operative  Accounts,  showing  cost 
.  of  municipal  administration  and  munieipa)  reve- 
nues accrued  to  meet  the  current  expenses  in- 
curred, and  (2)  Proprietary  Accounts,  showing 
assets  and  liahiUfies.  TTius.  in  general,  they 
follow  the  plan  adopted  by  the  English  munici- 
palitiM  and   applied  to  this  snch   a   classifica- 


tion as  a  basis  for  co-ordination  of  financial 
items  and  details  as  are  suited  to  American 
conditions.  Recognizing  >tie  separate  and  ind«' 
pendent  organization  of  the  office  of  Comptrol- 
ler and  the  of&ce  of  Treasurer  under  American 
municipal  charters,  separate  outlines  for  re- 
ports by  these  two  officers  are  planned,  the  re- 
turt  oi  the  Comptroller  to  show  all  of  the  con- 
trolling accounts  arranged  in  such  manner  as  to 
bxbibit  a  complete  resume  of  operations  and  fi- 
nancial conditions,  the  report  of  the  Treasurer 
to  exhibit  the  flow  of  cash  and  balances  of  cash 
on  hand. 

The  awakened  deep  interest  in  municipal  ac- 
counting is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  promises  of 
penoanent  reform  in  municipal  administration. 
E.  Allek  Fbost, 
Formerly  Deputy  City  Comptroller,  Chicago. 
MunicipBl  Art  Societies,  organizations  in 
the  various   large  cities  of  the  United  States, 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  municipal  art,  and 
the  making  of  the  city  beautiful.    Among  these 
organizations   are   the    Municipal   Art    Sucicties 
of    New   York,    Chicago,   Ciucinnati   and    Balti- 
more;  the  American   Park  aud  Out-Door  As- 
sociation 1  tlie  Pairmount  Park  Association,  eic 
See  Art,  Aueeican  ;  Park. 

Hunidpsl  llebt  SeeDKsr;  FiNANCE,jliN- 
nicipal. 

Municipal  GovemmenL  Cities  are  centres 
of  influence  for  good  or  ill.  In  industry, 
commerce,  science,  culture,  thought,  they  lead 
the  world  and  largely  determine  its  destiny.  If 
city  populations  are  corrupt,  immoral,  illiterate, 
depraved,  the  whole  nation  is  contaminated.  If 
their  government  is  a  failure,  the  state  is  en- 
dangered, both  because  (he  cities  hr.ve  such  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population  and  because 
the  character  of  the  whole  country  is  so  largely 
influenced  by  city  conditions.  New  York  city 
has  a  population  greater  than  the  13  colonies 
when  they  broke  away  from  Great  Britain.  Its 
wealth  is  20  fold  that  of  the  United  States 
when  the  Constitution  was  drafted.  Its  present 
annual  expenditures  are  one  fourth  of  those  of 
the  Federal  government.  Its  net  debt  is  one 
third  of  the  national  indebtedness,  including  the 
bonds  still  outstanding  for  the  Civil  War,  and 
,    30  fold  the  debt  of  New  York  State. 

Growth  of  Cilies.—  Population  is  concen- 
;.  trating  at  a  rapid  rate.  In  1900,  there  were  O2 
cities  in  the  United  States  that  had  a  population 
greater  than  New  York  in  1800.  During  the 
tgth  centuiT.  the  percentage  of  the  population 
living  in  cities  over  B,ooo  increased  from  3.9? 
to  33.1-  The  number  of  such  cities  grew  from 
6  to  545,  and  their  combined  population  from 
210,873  to  24,gQ2,T99 — 118  fold;  while  the  re- 
mainder of  the  country,  including  all  towns 
below  8.000,  grew  from  s,og7,6io  to  50,485,366 
—  less  than  10  fold. 

The  drift  cityward  is  not  confined  to  the 
United  States,  Every  progressive  country  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  hemispheres  bears 
witness  to  the  universal  trend.  In  England 
and  Wales,  two  thirds  of  the  people  live  in 
cities  over  8,Ooa  In  Prussia.  Belgium  and 
Holland  the  ratio  is  higher  than  in  (he  Unit«d 
States :  and  in  several  other  European  and 
South  American  countries  the  proportion  is 
nearly  as  large.  The  causes  of  urban  growth 
are  principally  economic.     The  great  improw- 
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ments  in  manafacture,  mining,  ^riculture  and  ing  the  country.    During  the  Middle  A^es,  the 

transportation    have    made    it    possible    for    a  country  got  the  upper  hand  and  kept  it  until 

larger  and   larger  proportion  of  the  population  the  modem  industrial  era  caused  people  to  seek 

to   turn    to  pursuits   other   than   the   extractive  the    towns    and    increased    urban    wealth    and 

industries.      Wants    have    multiplied    with    in-  power   in   the   commercial   world   by   leaps   ai>(} 

creasing  wealth,  and  for  their  satisfaction,  new  bounds.     At    the   dawn   of   this   era,   wherever 

industries    have    sprung    up.      Since    nearly   all  there   was   any   sort   of   representative    govem- 

industries   outside   of    agriculture    can   be   con-  ment,   the  rural   communities   controlled   it,   for 

ducted  better  in  populous  centres  than  in  rural  the  towns   were  small   and  not  influential.     As 

localities,  they  have  located  in  cities,  and  there  they  grew  in  papulation  and   wealth,  they  nat- 

the   people   connected   with   induslry   and    com-  uraJly    demanded    a    larger    share    in    national 

merce    have    concentrated.      Others    have    been  affairs  and  more  local  autonomy.     The  country 

drawn    cityward    by    social    advantages  —  the-  districts    naturally    were    reluctant    to    grant 

atres,    operas,    libraries,    schools,    etc.,    for    the  either;  and  as  they   controlled   the  law-making 

cities  are  the  centres  of  culture,  art  and  science,  power    and    the    machinery    for    changing    the 

as  well  as  trade  and  industry.   _  constitution,   they  had  their  way.     In   England, 

Congestion  of  PopMiaii<m,r—  .im  increasinB  the  landed  gentry  and  the   "rotten  boroughs* 

concentration  signifies  not  mr-'-pfy  the  union  of  fought  off  all  serious   inroads  into  their  power 

millions   under   one   municipal   government   but,  until   the   Reform  Acts  of   1832-5   were  passed, 

what    is   far   more   important,   a   congestion   of  and    then    a    readjustment    was    achieved    only 

population  which  has  never  been  equaled.    The  through  a  revolution,  although  a  peaceable  one. 

steady  reduction  in   the   space  allolled  to   each  On  the  Continent,   the  growing  towns  did  not 

Person  and  the  piling  of  house  upon  hause  have  secure  their  fair  share  of  influence  until   later, 

rought    within    the    confines    of   3    single   city  In  certain  countries  they  have  not  yet  obtained 

block    a    larger    number    of    persons    than    the  it,  and  in  the  United  States  tliere  are  as  extreme 

whole    population    of    some    cities.      According  instances  of  high-handed  domination  of  mumci- 

to   the  last  census  there   were  in  the   Eighth  pal  affairs   by  country  districts  as   existed   in 

Assembly    District    of    New    York   73,135    per-  the    19th    century   anywhere.     Of   course,    since 

sons.     If  the  whole  city  were  as  densely  popu-  cities  grow  so  much  more  rapidly  than  the  coun- 

lated,  it  would  contain  every  man,  woman  and  try,  any  system  which  apportions  political  power 

child  in  the  United   States,  the   Territories,  all  justly  for  the  moment,  must  soon  become  oliso- 

of    the     islands     recently    acquired    and    also  lete.    It  is  not  this  incidental  injustice  to  whi^ 

Mexico   and    Canada  —  all    of    North    America.  I   refer,   but   to   the   deliberate   refusal   to   give 

Foreign    cities    do    not    have    usually   as    many  cities   their   fair   representation   in   State   affairs 

persons  per  unit   of  ground  area   as   American  and   to   the   constant   intermeddling   in   matters 

cities;   their  buildings   are   not    so  high.     Lon-  which  are  purely  local. 

don's  densest  quarter  does  not  cor.'.sir.  ens  half  Rural  Domination  in  the  United  States. — 
as  many  persons  per  square  mile  as  the  lower  Only  a  few  instances  need  be  cited.  In  Con- 
East  Side  of  New  York  city.  But  there  is  great  necticut,  the  State  has  been  so  gerrymandered 
congestion  and  squalor  in  London,  nevertheless,  that  seven  per  cent  of  the  population  —  rural 
From  this  congestion,  the  ceaseless  contact  of  districts  —  elect  a  majority  to  the  House  of 
person  with  person,  the  great  density,  most  Representatives.  The  ti  large  manufacturing 
of  the  problems  of  municipal  government  spring,  towns,  containing  one  half  of  the  population 
Expensive  health  departments  are  not  needed  of  the  State,  have  22  votes  as  compared  with 
in  the  country;  the  individual  protects  himself  233  votes  held  by  the  other  half,  the  rural  half 
against  disease.  Street  paving  and  cleaning  of  the  State.  No  reapportionment  in  the  House 
are  simple  problems.  Each  person  looks  after  has  been  made  since  1S76,  nor  in  the  Senate 
bis  own  water  supply,  transportation,  lighting,  since  1827.  Even  the  moderate  changes  sug- 
etc.  Public  service  corporations  cannot  exist  gested  by  the  constitutional  convention  of  ]ga2, 
without  thickly  settled  centres,  and  franchise  which  still  kept  control  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
questions  do  not  perplex  frontier  districts,  decaying,  'rotten"  rural  districts,  failed  of 
Home  rule  is  not  discussed.  Even  the  village  adoption.  In  Rhode  Island  it  is  the  same,  and 
has  a  very  simple  form  of  government.  In  the  it  is  stiggestlve  to  note  that  these  two  common- 
city  everything  is  changed.  Elaborate  health,  wealths,  among  the  oldest  and  most  Puritanical 
fire,  police,  water  supply  and  transportation  sys-  of  the  original  thirteen,  are  the  most  corrupt, 
tems  are  necessary.  The  citizen  comes  into  too  depraved  and  ^debauched  in  political  matters, 
close  and  too  constant  contact  with  his  fellows  This  can  not  continue  forever.  The  cities  may 
to  be  permitted  to  do  as  he  pleases.  Tliere  not  obtain  the  full  share  to  which  their  popu- 
must  be  new  laws,  more  administrative  depart-  lation  would  entitle  them,  but  they  will  conuiel 
ments  and  a  different  form  of  government  the  country  to  yield  in  the  long  run.  The 
throughout  New  problems  arise,  luch  as  hous-  justice  and  equity  of  their  demands  must  be 
ing,    home    rule,    public    ownership    and    civil  recognized. 

service — all    of    which,    in    ultimate    analysis.  Home  Rule  for  Citiet. — The  other  half  of 

find  their  origin  in  the  great  doislty  of  popula-  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  city  and  State 

tion.  concerns  the  intrusion  of  the  Slate  into  purely 

City     V,      Country, —  Although     cities     have  local  matters,  and  here  again  history  shows  that 

existed  ever   since   the   dawn   of  authentic   his-  this   interference   has   been   carried   at  times  to 

tory,    and   although    tbey    have    held    at    times  the     farthest    extreme.     The    dispute     between 

absolute   sway   over   the   rest   of   humanity,   the  the  king  and  the  rural  gentry  was  going  on  when 

modem  city  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  last  century  the  towns  began  to  increase  in  wealti;  and  p(^ 

or  of  the  last  150  years  at  the  most.     Down  ulation.    The  country  had  secured  some  degree 

to  the  foundation   of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  of  local  autonomy,  and  its  representatives  had 

city  occupied  the  centre  of  the  stage,  dominat-  gotten     some     control     over     the     law-making 
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■uthority.  They  objected  to  granting  the  towns  combined  in  Greater  New  York,  Other  States 
a  Jistinct  local  government,  or,  where  this  was  show  equally  bad  conditions.  Legislatures  have 
done,  insisted  that  the  central  government  should  constantly  interfered  to  the  extent  of  aboli^ing 
have  constant  supervision.  On  the  Continent,  or  creating  offices,  altering  salaries,  ordering 
the  general  trend  was  to  give  the  cities  resi-  streets  to  be  paved,  forcing  the  city  to  pay 
duiry  powers,  that  is,-  to  permit  them  to  do  claims  which  were  groundless,  compelling  the 
anything  wkich  was  not  prohibited,  but  through  construction  of  unnecessary  buildings,  etc.  The 
the  enactment  of  such  laws,  their  powers  were  evils  of  Slate  interference  are  important  Re- 
considerably  curtailed.  England  started  with  sponsibility  cannot  be  fixed;  or  if  it  is  traced  to 
frequent  central  interference  in  local  matters,  the  State  legislature,  this  body  cannot  be 
usually  l^slative  and  judicial,  resulting  in  mis-  reached,  for  only  a  small  proportion  of  its  mem- 
government,  corruption  and  decreased  effi-  bers  is  elected  in  the  city  concerned.  Indiffer- 
ciency  in  central  administration.  The  report  of  ence  is  encouraged,  and  city  affairs  are  left  to 
the  Commission  on  Municipal  Corporations  for  those  who  make  profit  from  governmental  pre- 
183J,  reads  like  a  description  of  recent  American  rogatives.  Due  consideration  cannot  be  given 
conditions.  The  Continent  started  with  greater  to  local  matters,  and  State  legislators  are  not 
liberty,  subject  to  administrative  supervision,  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  local- 
which  was  adopted  in  England  in  1834  and  since  itics,  other  than  their  own,  to  act  intelligently. 
has  been  extended  and  substituted  for  legislative  Questions  are  decided  b^  log-rolling  and  per- 
inierference,  which  worked  so  badly.  Thus,  in-  sonai  favor,  or  3  city's  mterests  are  made  the 
mlar  and  continental  Europe  have  been  ap-  football  of  State  politics.  Mo  continuity  is 
pfoaching  the  same  goal,  that  is,  a  general  grant  possible  in  municipal  policy.  The  State,  too, 
of  power  and  form  of  government,  with  local  suffers,  for  matters  of  general  interest  often  are 
autonomy,     subject    to     central     administrative  sidetracked     to     let    pass     some    little    bill     in 

CbntTol,  such  as  the  approval  of  municipal  loans  which  a  constituent  of  Senator is  personally 

and  certain  ordinances  by  the  Local  Government  (and    often    financially)    interested.    These    tn- 

Board,  the  audit  of  accoimta  by  the  same  au-  jurious  effectshave  been  recognized  for  many 

thority  and  the  inspection  of  police  departments  years,  and  various  remedies  have  been  tried  or 

by  the  inspectors  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  suggested.    The  one  most  frequently  adopted  is 

State  Inlerferenee  in  the  Unittd  Statet.—  the  enactment  of  constitutional  provisions  pro- 
The  experience  of  the  United  States  shows  hibiting  special  legislation  upon  mimicipal  mat- 
ihe  same  tendency:  and  although  no  State  has  ters.  This  method  by  itself  has  not  been  eflec- 
gone  so  far  as  England,  France  or  Prussia,  a  be-  tive,  for  the  courts  have  so  interpreted  "special 
ginning  has  been  made.  A  brief  outline  must  legislation"  and  "municipal  matters'  that  State 
suffice.  The  first  city  charters,  whether  from  interference  has  often  continued  uninterrupted. 
the  English  crown,  the  colonial  authorities  or  (Vide  court  decisions  in  Ohio  prior  to  1902.) 
the  early  State  legislatures,  defined  in  few  words  The  difficulty  has  been  that  each  locality  has 
the  powers,  duties  and  form  of  government  peculiar  needs  and  that  no  charter  which  goes 
Particular  attention  was  paid  to  financial  powers  into  great  detail  will  suit  all  cities;  neither  will 
and  methods  of  selecting  officials.  The  author-  it  continue  to  he  satisfactory  without  amendment 
ity  granting  the  charter  frequently  controlled  for  any  length  of  time.  Further,  the  State  must 
these  with  a  strong  hand.  For  example,  annual  have  some  sort  of  control  over  local  govem- 
actB  authorizing  New  York  city  to  assess  taxes  ments ;  they  cannot  be  permitted  to  become 
were  necessary  down  to  1874.  The  mayor  was  wholly  independent;  the  Stale  must  supervise  all 
appointed  by  the  governor  until  1821.  Up  to  the  matters  other  than  those  of  mere  local  interest 
middle  of  the  century,  ordinances  remained  in  But  the  field  of  local  affairs  has  not  clearly  been 
force  only  for  a  limited  time  (three  months  to  delimited,  and  as  long  as  this  is  the  case  there 
three  years)  unless  approved  by  the  colonial  or  must  be  confusion  and  bad  administration. 
State  authorities.  Boston  did  not  receive  a  city  Administrative  Control. —  The  best  results 
charter  imtil  1822.  As  the  cities  increased  in  have  been  attained  where  there  is  a  geneml  act 
size  and  wealth,  a  more  elaborate  system  of  gov-  of  incorporation  for  all  cities  (or  all  cities  of  the 
emment  was  necessary,  and  tlie  States  undertook  same  general  site),  or  if  there  be  a  charter  for 
to  regulate  in  detail  every  minor  as  well  as  every  each  city,  where  it  is  general  in  character,  the 
major  point.  These  provisions  needed  altera-  minor  details  being  left  to  the  city  to  determine, 
tion  from  time  to  time,  and  the  only  recourse  and  to  be  altered  locally  as  conditions  change, 
was  to  special  acts  of  the  legislature,  which  There  should  be  central  administrative  super- 
grew  rapidly  in  number  and  scope.  The  dis-  vision  instead  of  legislative  interference,  and 
trust  of  city  governments,  due  to  the  corruption  although  great  progress  has  not  been  made  in 
and  inefficiency  so  prevalent  after  the  middle  of  this  direction  in  the  United  States,  it  has  bc«i 
the  century,  was  a  contributing  cause,  for  the  tried  sufficiently  to  show  clearly  that  it  would  be 
restriction  of  functions  and  the  removal  of  dia-  as  successful  here  as  it  has  been  in  Europe. 
cretionary  power  was  thought  to  be  a  method  of  Such  a  system  would  improve  the  character  of 
remedying  the  prevalent  evils.  Even  the  re-  our  laws  by  enabling  legislators  to  give  more 
formers  themselves  fled  to  the  State  capitols  for  altention  to  State  matters,  would  fix  responsi- 
legislation  in  preference  to  fighting  out  the  bat-  bility  for  inefficiency,  would  arouse  interest  in 
tie  locally.  local  affairs  b/  placing  the  fate  of  the  city  in 

Special  Legislalion. —  Wherever  these  condi-  its  own  hands,  would  tend   to   separate   State 

ticms  existed,  there  appeared  a  mass  of  special  from  local  politks  and  leave  each  to  be  settled 

legislation.     In  the  10  years  from  1880  to  1889,  upon  its  own  merits,  and  would  refer  adminis- 

the  Passett  Legislative  Committee  reported  that  trative  q^uestions  to  admiiustrafive   departments 

1,284  acts  were  passed  by  the  New  York  State  with  their  staff  of  experts  and  abundant  exper- 

leRislatnre  affecting  the  government  of  cities;  ience  whereby  to  reach  a  wise  decision,    just 

nearly  one  half  related  to  the  three  cities  now  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn  between  local  — ■* 
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State  matters  is  a  difficult  problem,  and  there  smaller  cities,  poor-relief  is  granted  b;  the 
is  a  strong  tendency  toward  the  centralization  of  county  authorities,  and  subsidies  to  private  in- 
certain  functions,  such  as  education  and  poor  stitutions  are  made  by  moat  of  the  large  cities, 
relief  But  so  far  as  these  matters  have  been  "In  France,  Germany  and  the  other  'principal 
transferred  to  the  State  with  beneficial  results,  countries  of  Europe,  the  cities  generally  have 
it  has  been  where  there  is  no  important  local  control,  subject  to  supervision  ly  the  central 
benefit,  where  there  is  not  a  great  diversity  of  governments.  Everywhere  municipal  activity  it 
opinion  among  localities,  where  there  is  unity  supplemented  by  private  and  ecclesiastical  char- 
as  to  the  methods  to  be  adopted,  and  where  the  ity,  especially  in  the  case  of  homes  for  dependent 
filiation  is  general  and  not  limited  to  a  few  children  and  hospitals,  German  cities  show  the 
localities.  Until  these  stages  are  reached,  the  greatest  amount  of  municipal  action  in  this  di- 
State  should  control,  but  not  administer,  and  rection  and  English  cities  the  least.  The  insane, 
the  extent  of  this  control  should  vary  with  the  owing  to  the  comparatively  small  number  in 
State's  interesL  In  no  case  is  it  pardonable  for  each  locality  and  the  economy  of  large  asyltims, 
the  State  regularly  to  appoint  local  officers.  If  are  generally  cared  for  by  oUier  than  munici)>al 
the  function  is  a  local  function  and  if  the  ex-  authorities  —  State,  department,  or  provincial 
pense  is  borne  locally,  the  State  should  not  inter-  authorities,  as  the  case  may  be.  For  persons  who 
fere,  except  possibly  to  remove  an  officer  who  are  near  the  border  line  between  dependence  and 
has  been  proved  to  be  guilty  of  malfeasance,  or  self-support,  there  are  many  instances  of  mtmic- 
to  appoint  when  a  locality  refuses  to  perform  the  ipal  lodgSng-houses,  either  free  or  charging  a 
duties  imposed  by  the  State.  The  trouble  has  small  fee.  and  labor  bureaus  to  provide  employ- 
been  that  the  municipality  is  an  agent  of  the  ment  for  the  unemployed.  These  are  far  more 
State  and  also  the  means  of  satisfying  local  common  in  Europe  than  in  the  United  States. 
needs.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  A  few  cities  have  gone  so  far  as  to  establish 
whether  a  function  is  local  or  State,  or  partly  schemes  for  employment  insurance  and  to  rent 
local  and  partly  State,  and  to  frame  the  proper  land  in  small  allotments  to  the  poorer  classes 
system   of  supervision   or  control   accordingly,  for  truck  farms. 

This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  scope  Educational     facilities     are     also     generally 

of  municipal  activity  as  recognized  by  practice.  under  municipal  control,  but  central  supervision 

Municipal      Functions, —  From      the      legal  is  usually  more  thorough  and  far-reaching  than 

standpoint,    the    municipality    in    Great    Britain  in  the  case  of  charity  administration.     Since  the 

and  America  can  do  only  what  it  is  authorized  recent   act    in    England    abolishing    the    school 

to  do  by  the  central  govemmenU  and  grants  of  boards  was  passed,  elementary  education  almost 

powers  are  strictly  construed.     In   Prussia  and  everywhere  is  a  municipal  function.     Secondary 

France,  and  quite  generally  upon  the  continent  education  is  more  generally  left  to  private  or 

of    Europe,    the    municipalities    have    residuary  church  management,  except  in  the  United  States 

powers.     In  law  the  difference  is  not  so  great  where  it  has  been  municipalized,  or  in  Germany 

as   one   might   expect    from    the   divergence   in  where   it  belongs   frequently  to   higher   govern- 

theory,  and   when  comparison  is  made  between  mental    authorities.     As    one    goes    higher    and 

actual  operations,  instead  of  the  powers  which  higher  in  educational  work,  the  activity  of  city 

tnay  be  exercised,  England  and  Germany  stand  governments    decreases.     In    recent    years,    the 

side  by  side.     In  these  two  countries,  the  local  broadening   conception   of   education   has   intro- 

govemments  have  a  greater  range   of  activities  duccd  trade  schools,  but  there  are  few  of  these 

than  in  ony  other  countries  in  the  world.    Begin-  under  municipal  control  in  the  United  States, 

ning  with  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  while  in  Europe  they  are  very  common,  althon^ 

the  function  most  generally  performed  by  mtmi-  in  the  smaller  countries  particularly,  the  centr^ 

cipal     governments,    it    is    found    that    in    all  government  often  contributes  to  their   support 

progressive  countries,  there  are  well   equipped  Publi.;  libraries  arc  more  common  in  America 

police,    fire,    health    and    judicial    departu.ents.  than    elsewhere.      In    Europe    tliere    are    fewer 

These   are   not   universally   under   the   complete  j-rivate    donations.     The    public    treasury    bears 

control  of  the  municipal  authorities,  for  in  som:  mo:':  of  the  burden,  and  there  is  hardly  «  town 

cities,  generally  national  capitals   (for   example,  of  importance  that  does  not  have   a  municipai 

London,  Paris,   Berlin,  and  Vienna),  the  police  library.     On    the     Continent    they    are    mostly 

force  is  wholly  administered  by  the  central  gov-  scholars'  libraries  which  are  not  frequented  by 

emment.    In  several  American  cities   (for  ex-  the  general  public,  as  is  so  generally  the  case  in 

ample,   St.  Louis,  Baltimore,  and  Beaton),  the  the  United  States,    Municipal  museums  of  art 

Elice  authorities  are  aiq)ointed  by  the   State,  and  science  are  more  common  in  Europe  and 

practically  ail  countries  except  the  United  are   visited    by    large   numbers.    Theatres    and 

States,  the  central  governments  supervise  local  opera  houses  are  also  frequently  maintained  1^ 

police  administration   on    the  groimd  that  the  foreign  cities,  but  of  course  they  arc  not  free 

! preservation  of  life  and  property  is  not  of  mere  like  myseums  and  libraries.  The  prices  charged, 
ocal  interest  but  concerns  the  whole  country,  however,  are  often  very  low.  Ainerican  otiei 
The  same  ts  true  of  the  local  judiciary,  and  to  a  sometimes  provide  concerts  for  the  public  in 
less  extent  of  fire  and  health.  State  supervision  the  parks,  but  there  is  no  instance  to  my  know- 
in  the  latter  cases  bein^  much  less  extensive  ledge  of  a  municipal  theatre  or  opkOl  house  in 
than  in  police  and  judicial  administration,  the  United  States. 

"rhe    core    of    the    dependent    and     delin-  In    the    matter    of    parks,    American    cities, 

Suent    classes     is    a    recognized    governmental  as    a    rule,   excel   all   others,   but    Paris    is   the 

unction  in  all  progressive  countries,  bnt  the  ex-  most  favored  city  of  all.    Including  the  large 

tent    of   municipal    activity   varies    greatly.    In  parks  of  Versailles  and  Fountaineblcau,  there  are 

Great  Britain,  the  poor-taw  authorities  are  en-  nearly  3co,ooo  acres  within  a  short  distance  of 

tirdy    independent   of   the    town    governments,  the  city,  and  30,ooo  acres  can  be  reached  in  an 

GMierelly  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  afternoon     excursion.    In    foreiin    otMO,    Mf 
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more  fraqueotly  finds  p«rks  under  private  or  wbkh  the  mmiicwUity  acta  less  as  a  KovenH 
national  control  tban  in  the  United  States,  and  mental  and  more  a«  a  private  corporation.  The 
this  13  particularly  true  of  botanical  and  zo-  oldest  instance  is  the  ownership  of  real  estate 
ok^cal  gardens,  which  are  parks  in  many  Many  of  the  European  cities  own  large  estate! 
ways.  The  movement  for  small  parks  and  ({Berlin  possesses  nearly  40  square  miles  and 
playgToundt  in  densely  populated  districts  is  Vienna  receives  upwrard  of  ^^fjoopoo  annually), 
growing  rapidly.  German  cities  lead,  but  Amer-  and  in  some  instances  the  income  constitutes  a 
ican  and  British  cities  have  been  more  active  in  large  proportion  of  the  total  revenue — 40,. 50  or 
recent  years.  Municipalities  have  also  provided  60  ^er  cenL  American  cities  have  squandered 
facilities  for  football,  baseball,  polo,  ice  skating,  their  patrimony  and  now  own  little.  New  York 
tennis,  horse  racing,  cricket,  bicycling,  bowling,  city  owned  1,500  acres  on  Manhattan  Island 
target  shooting,  lacrosse,  dancing,  bull  fighting  as  late  as  18^,  but  soon  sold  it  for  little.  Mar- 
and  the  many  other  forms  of  amusement  pe-  kets,  cemeteries  and  abattoirs  are  usually  under 
culiar  to  each  country.  There  are  also  instances  municipal  control  in  Europe  and  not  infre- 
of  recreation  piers,  music  pavilions,  school  quently  in  the  United  States.  The  object  is  not 
gymnasiums,  race  tracks,  etc.,  administered  by  so  much  profit  aa  the  protection  of  the  health 
cities.  Public  baths  —  plunge,  spray,  shower,  and  well-being  of  the  city.  For  the  same  reason 
tub  and  sometimes  Russian,  Turkish  and  medic-  waterworks  have  been  operated  by  municipalities 
inal  as  well  as  river  and  harbor  baths  —  have  for  generations,  and  the  number  is  constantly 
been  maintained  by  municipalities  for  decades,  on  the  increase.  Municipal  operation  is  almost 
but  the  great  increase  has  come  within  the  last  universal  in  Germany,  and  exists  probably  in 
20  years.  Great  Britain  and  Germany  head  (he  fully  one  half  of  the  cities  of  France  which 
list,  the  United  States  consorting  with  Russia,  have  plants.  In  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
Italy,  and  Austria  at  the  foot.  It  is  to  be  re-  States,  about  two  thirds  of  the  cities  over  10,000 
called,  however,  that  the  need,  great  as  it  is,  for  population  have  municipal  systems,  and  the  sup- 
public  baths  in  the  United  States,  is  relatively  ply  is  better  and  more  abundant  than  in  other 
less  than  in  Europe  where  so  few  bath-rooms  countries.  The  municipalization  of  lighting 
are  to  be  found  m  i>rivate  houses  and  apart-  plants  has  not  been  carried  so  far.  It  is  advo- 
ments.  The  first  municipal  indoor  bath  in  New  cated  on  economic  grounds  and  for  reasons  of 
York  city  was  opened  about  two  years  ago.  political  expediency  rather  than  because  of  the 

Other  instances  of  the  democratization  of  direct  effect  upon  the  health  and  well-being  of  a 
city  governments  are  to  be  seen  in  the  recon-  community.  Here  again  Germany  leads,  munic- 
struction  of  slum  districts,  the  condemnation  of  ipal  gas  plants  existing  in  four  fifths  of  the 
old  rookeries,  the  laying  out  of  new  streets  and  larger  towns.  Great  Britain  is  a  close  second; 
the  rebuilding  of  the  remaining  areas.  Here  one  half  of  the  cities  over  ^ooo  and  over  one 
again  European  cities  have  gone  farthest.  The  third  of  all  the  towns  havmg  gasworks  at  all 
gigantic  schemes  undertaken  by  Glasgow,  Bir-  operate  their  own  plants.  In  other  countries 
mingham,  Ij)ndon,  and  Paris  show  what  ex-  private  operation  holds  sway,  altliough  there  are 
cellent  results  can  be  accomplished,  and  in  many  many  instances  of  municipal  operation.  The 
instances  the  increased  value  of  the  land  has  United  States  has  only  20  municipal  plants,  and 
paid  a  large  portion  (in  a  few  cascl,  all)  of  the  in  a  few  other  instances  they  are  jointly  owned 
cost  of  the  scheme.  American  cities,  because  of  or  there  are  also  private  companies. 
their  limited  powers  in  this  regard,  have  not  Electric  lighting  is  a  later  development  than 
been  able  to  carry  out  such  large  schemes  or  ^s,  and  the  greater  extent  of  municipal  opttA- 
finance  them  so  successfully.  Usually  a  por-  tion  reflects  the  strong  tendency  in  this  direc- 
tion of  the  expense  of  laying  out  new  streets  or  tion.  Towns  have  often  been  able  to  build  their 
widening  old  ones  is  assessed  upon  the  property  own  plants  without  buying  out  a  private  corn- 
benefited,  and  the  city  is  recouped  in  part,  pany  at  exorbitant  prices,  which  was  frequently 
The  care  of  bridges  and  streets  —  paving,  necessary  in  the  case  of  gas  lighting,  where 
cleaning  and  repairing  —  is  almost  every-  grants_  were  made  to  private  companies  before 
where  a  municipal  function,  and  tolls  are  rapid-  municipal  operation  was  generally  considered  a> 
ly  being  abolished  on  bridges  as  they  disappeared  a  wise  course  to  pursue.  Municipal  operation  is 
from  roads  earlier.  Sewerage  systems,  which  most  common  in  Great  Britain,  where  only  one 
have  come  to  be  considered  indispensable  in  pro-  third  of  the  undertakings  are  in  private  hands, 
gressive  American  towns,  are  not  so  common  In  Prussia  about  one  half  of  the  more  impor- 
in  Europe,  especially  outside  of  the  large  cities,  tant  cities  have  municipal  plants.  Outside  of 
and  a  nimiber  of  these  (St.  Petersburg  and  Germany  there  are  many  municipal  plants  scat- 
Moscow,  for  example),  do  not  have  anything  tered  throughout  Europe,  but  the  number  of 
that  aiqiroaches  a  system.  Conditions  in  the  private  companies  is  ve:y  much  larger.  There' 
smaller  cities  and  in  the  less  progressive  coun-  are  many  in  the  United  Slates  also,  the  number 
tries  are  most  primitive.  Garbage  and  refuse  being  378  in  1902,  but  in  nearly  one  third  of 
disposal  is  still  less  a  municipal  function,  but  as  these  places  there  were  also  private  companies. 
in  the  case  of  sewage,  no  progressive  city  of  any  The  proportion  is  larger  among  small  towns, 
size  is  considered  up-to-date  which  does  not  do  where  electricity  has  only  recently  been  intro- 
something  either  directly  or  indirectly.  Many  duced,  than  among  the  large  cities. 
cities  do  not  undertake  to  perfonn  the  work  by  The  municipalization  of  transportation  fac- 
direct  labor,  but  let  the  contract  to  a  private  ilities,  other  than  streets  and  bridges,  is  a  still 
corporation.  The  tendency,  however,  is  toward  more  recent  movement.  Harbor  improvements, 
day  labor  rather  than  the  contract  system.  docks  and  quays  are  quite  commonly  under  mu- 

Indusirial   Functions. —  The     functions    over  nicipal   administration,   but   sometimes   the   cen- 

which  there  is  most  debate  as  to  the  propriety  tral   government  l]as  jurisdiction.     There  are  a 

of  municipal  action,  are  those  which  may  be  few  instances  of  municipal  ferries.    Street  rail- 

termrd   industrial    functions,  that  is,  those  in  ways  have  also  been  municipalized,  there  being 
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instances  of  muBicipal  ownership  without  munic-  uniformity  is  possible  and  essential,  and 
ipal  opeiation  an3  also  complete  municipal  economy  by  consolidation  important;  (3)  the 
maRaganent  The  former  was  the  earlier  form  mu  Hi  plication  of  regulations  dealing  with  the 
and  until  recently  was  generally  adopted  by  relations  of  man  to  man,  because  the  individual 
British  cities,  but  now  it  is  giving  way  to  public  cannot  protect  himself  and  because  he  should 
operation,  and  the  mileage  of  municipal  under-  not  be  allowed  either  to  imposa  upon  the  less 
takings  considerably  exceeds  that  belonging  to  fortunate  or  to  remedy  any  injustice  in  his  own 
companies.  In  other  countries  mmiicipalization  way ;  (4)  the  increase  of  constructive  action  as 
has  not  gone  so  far,  the  number  of  instances  be-  distinguished  from  repressive  measures,  which 
ing  small  but  on  the  increase.  Nearly  every  is  made  possible  by  the  concentration  of  popu- 
country  has  a  few  instances  of  public  ownership  lation  and  has  become  necessary  because  of  the 
or  operation,  except  the  United  States,  where  conditions  which  great  density  has  produced; 
there  is  only  one  of  little  importance  in  Grand  (5)  the  taking  over  from  private  hands  of  func- 
Junction,  Colo.  Two  American  cities.  New  tions  which  have  become  monopolistic  and  yet 
York  and  Boston,  own  rapid  transit  subways,  are  of  such  vital  concern  to  the  whole  city  as  to 
and  their  example  will  probably  be  followed  in  demand  collective  rather  .than  individual  man- 
other  directions.  agement.  In  no  country  has  there  developed  a 
Another  important  function  m  central  and  fixed  rule  for  determining  whether  a  function 
western  Europe  is  the  municipal  pawn  shop  should  be  undertaken  by  the  municipality.  None 
(see  MonT  de  PitTE)  in  nearly  all  of  the  larger  ig  feasible,  for  local  conditions  must  decide,  and 
and  many  of  the  smaller  cities,  except  m  Great  these  Vary  so  greatly  that  it  is  folly  to  insist 
BriUin,  where  no  steps  have  yet  been  taken  in  that  municipalities  shall  or  shall  not  adopt  a 
this  direction.  In  the  United  States,  it  is  also  certain  course,  because  it  apparently  Oinflicts  with 
left  to  private  action,  subject  to  regulation  some  d  prior,- definition  of  •natural  rights*  or  a 
through  laws  and  ordinances.  Municipal  sav-  preconceived  idea  of  the  proper  sphere  of  gov- 
mga  banks  are  a  natural  outgrowth  of  municipal  gmnient. 

pawn  shops.  They  are  very  numerous  in  Ger-  Governmental  Of «onw(i(io«v- Having  con- 
many,  where  there  are  no  postal  savings  banks,  ^j^^^  ^^^^^^  .^  ^^^^  ^^-^-^^  ^j  ^^  ^  ^  j^^ 
probably  aggregatmg  1,500  m  number.  In  j  j  -  g^^l^axaUl  organization  de- 
l^rance,  Austria  and  Italy  they  are  ahnost  as  ^^J^  attention,  "as  in  all  government^  pro- 
numerous,  but  are  more   scattered  in  the  other  ^.^-^^   ;^   ^  ^      j^^   expression   of   the   p^W 

??"■.  ,,   '^"i,      I        n.i;     1  ^^w  ?,f  R?=  w''l  and  the  execution  of  its  edicts.    In  &ce 

United    States   have  none.     A   number   ot    Kus-  „„  „(i;„-,i  „       i,,   .  ,.„  .1,  „„  .„  j„      -..u     ,^u 

sian  cities  have  commercial  banks,  receiving  de-  '^/J?^'*' f"^^,  have  something  to  do  with  each, 

posits,  giving  credit,  and  in  other  ways  dofng  a  ^""J  .^'"/  °^^^"  '«^1*  to  confusion  and  m.sgovera- 

^i\uine  banking  business.     This  course  has  not  "!!'"■  *?^  **^"''  ^'f^2'"J^  ""  "dmrn'^tra^YC 

Seen  followed'  elsewhere  so  far  as  I  can  learn.  o^^r    is    det="n'ned    by    his   personal    opmion 

There  are  sporadic  instances  of  other  func-  ^?°".  ™=''.<^"  *'",?''  <^°  "?'  ^""'i",^"'*:  ""i^"" 
tions  performed  by  city  governments.  Many  ^'f  jurisdiction,  the  results  cannot  but  be  d«- 
cities  irirtuaily  insure  Iheir  own  buildings  by  "trous  V".  such  will  be  the  case  as  long  as 
refusing  to  take  out  policies  in  private  com-  the  sphere  of  the  city  .s  not  cl<arly  delimited 
panics,  but  a  few  have  gone  further  and  have  a"*!  ^^^T*".  "  °°  adequate  meMis  for  the  enact- 
msured  the  property  belonging  to  private  in-  ™«"^  °{  'a**  *^"^  rt^resent  the  will  of  the 
dividuals.  Many  English  towns  maintain  laun-  "'J.  as  is  the  o^  m  most  Amencan  cities  at  the 
dries  where  the  poor  may  bring  their  clothes,  Present  time.  The  first  steps  m  the  expression 
wash,  iron  and  dry  them  for  a  small  fee.  Munic-  °'  'n^  popular  will  are  the  organization  of 
ipal  telephones  are  becoming  common  in  Eu-  parties,  the  makmg  of  nommations  and  *e  elec- 
rope.  Tenements  and  single  houses  have  been  tion  of  officials.  These  subjects  are  dacussed 
erected  by  many  British  towns  for  the  working  elsewhere  and  need  not  be  elaborated  here,  ex- 
classes,  replacing  unsanitary  dwellings.  Certain  cept  to  note  that  the  conditions  of  city  life  make 
cities  manage  restaurants,  own  interurban  steam  necessary  the  adoption  of  methods  in  urban  dif- 
railroads,  irrigation  systems,  stone  quarries,  ferent  from  those  in  rural  districts,  as  for  ex- 
brick  yards,  cold  storage  warehouses,  oyster  ample,  personal  registration  in  cities  and  proxy 
beds,  fisheries,  printing  plants,  lotteries,  news-  registration  in  the  country. 
papers,    undertaking   establishments,    etc.  The  CouhciV.— The  number  and  character  of 

Trend  of  Municipal  Activity:— li  one  were  offices  to  be  filled  are  also  quite  difFerent  in 
to  compare  present  with  past  municipal  activity,  cities.  There  is  always  a  local  legislative  body 
he  would  find  that  great  changes  have  been  of  some  sort,  except  in  a  few  instances  where 
made.  Certain  functions  have  been  lopped  oil  the  city  is  administered  by  higher  authorities,  as 
and  many  new  ones  added.  International  af-  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  the  citizens  do  not 
fairs,  for  example,  are  now  administered  by  the  vote  at  all.  These  legislative  bodies  vary  greatly 
central  governments;  the  prevention  of  fires  is  in  every  respect.  In  some  cities,  there  are 
no  longer  an  individual  matter  but  dealt  with  two  chambers;  in  Others,  only  one.  The  con- 
collectiv?ly  through  city  administrations.  Upon  scnsus  of  opinion  in  Europe  favors  a  unicameral 
the  whole,  there  has  been  a  great  increase,  for  council.  There  are  not  many  truly  bicamenl 
the  new  functions  are  far  more  numerous  and  legislatures,  and  where  two  tiodies  do  exist,  it 
comprehensive  than  those  which  have  ceased  to  usually  will  be  found  that  one  is  more  of  a  eon- 
be  municipal.  The  general  trend  is  toward  (i)  suiting  body  for  the  administrative  officials  than 
the  transfer  to  other  authorities  of  functions  of  a  legislature.  A  number  of  American  dties 
general  as  distinguished  from  local  interest,  have  two  bodies,  but  experience  does  not  sp- 
which  tend  to  increase  as  the  country  becomes  prove  the  plan.  New  York  city  has  a  board  of 
more  thickly  settled ;  (2)  the  centralization  estimate  and  apportionment  and  a  board  of  al- 
of    matters    in    the    administration    of    which  dermen,  but  the  latter  has  proved  so  ttnsatiafiK- 
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tory  that  its  powers  have  been  reduced  until  it  mon  abroad,  hut  some  sort  of  a  salary,  althou^ 

is  only  the  shadow  of  its  former  self.  as   low   aa    $i   per   session,   is   usually   paid   in 

This    tendency    is    almost    universal   in   the  American    cities,    and    compulsory    service   has 

United    States,   and    what    functions   the   State  ceased  to  obtain. 

legislature  has  not  assumed  have  frequently  been  The  Mayor. —  In  the  United  States  both  leg- 
transferred  to  the  administrative  departments  islative  and  administrative  functions  are  pos- 
and  to  the  mayor,  who  has  come  to  be  the  cen-  sessed  by  the  mayor.  He  very  frequently,  al- 
tral  figure.  There  are  exceptions,  however,  tnd  though  not  universally,  has  the  veto  power  and 
the  city  which  most  nearly  resembles  foreign  sometimes  presides  over  the  council  and  ap- 
cities  with  their  important  local  legislatures  is  points  the  committees.  His  principal  powers 
Chicago,  where  the  council  is  unicameral  and  are  executive,  however,  and  as  the  bead  of  the 
possessed  of  considerable  power,  even  in  admin-  administrative  service  he  exercises  powers  that 
istration  as  well  as  legislation.  It  is  suggestive  make  him  by  far  the  most  important  person  in 
to  note  that  Chicago  has  probably  escaped  with  the  city  government  He  usually  appoints  and 
as  little  special  legislation  as  any  city  and  that  ^equently  may  remove  at  wiif  the  principal 
it  is  organized  under  a  general  State  law,  which  officials,  except  the  few  that  are  elected,  and 
is  a  simple,  brief,  condensed  statement  of  munic-  consequently  determines  to  a  great  extent  what 
ipal  orjjaniialion  and  powers.  Where  there  is  their  policies  shall  be.  The  tendency  is  toward 
a  council  of  any  importance,  by  whatever  name  an  increase  of  these  powers;  in  fact,  that  has 
it  may  be  called,  it  usually  is  empowered,  sub-  been  the  trend  since  the  first  of  the  19th  cen- 
ject  10  such  statutciry  limitations  as  exist,  to  tuiy.  As  the  council  has  declined,  the  mayor 
regulate  its  own  organiMtion  and  procedure,  to  has  grown  stronger.  The  method  of  selection, 
enact  local  ordinances,  to  issue  franchises,  to  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  by  popular  vote.  Sal- 
control  the  public  property,  to  levy  taxes,  to  aries  range  from  $15,000  in  New  York  down  to 
borrow  money,  to  apportion  expenditures,  and  small  amounts  in  the  less  important  cities, 
less  generally  to  a|>pomt  and  remove  the  chief  There  are  very  few  over  $St0O0  per  year.  Terms 
administrative  officials  (council  committees  in  of  office  vary  from  one  to  Qve  years,  the  usual 
England),  to  act  as  a  judicial  body,  and  ex-  length  being  two  years  in  the  larger  cities,  with 
officio  to  perform  many  minor  duties.  The  one  year  becoming  more  common  as  the  siic  of 
number  of  members  of  the  council  varies  great-  the  city  decreases.  In  practice,  a  re-election  is 
ly,  EuTC^an  bodies  being  generally  larger  than  not  uncommon,  but  it  is  rarely  that  aman  serves 
American.    The    London    County    Council    has  more    than   two  terms. 

137  members,  the  Budapest  Council  400,  the  The  situation  is  entirely  different  in  Eng- 
New  York  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion-  land.  The  office  of  mayor  is  one  of  honor  and 
ment  cmly  8,  Chic^o  ?0.  The  term  of  office  dignity  but  possessed  of  few  powers.  He  ia  a 
ranges  generally  from  one  to  four  years,  but  in  member  and  presiding  officer  of  the  council,  but 
certain  mstances  as  high  as  six  and  nine  years  has  no  veto  power  and  appoints  no  officials 
(not  in  United  States).  In  some  countries,  the  except  when  he  happens  to  be  a  member  of  a 
whole  council  retires  at  once;  in  others  only  vommlttce,  but  even  then  he  has  no  more 
one  half,  one  third  or  one  fifth  go  out  at  the  power  than,  any  o^er  member.  He  is  ap- 
same  time.  Where  the  council  committees  have  pointed  by  the  coutKil  annually  and  very  Ire- 
clOse  oversight  over  administrative  functions,  Quentty  does  not  succeed  himself.  His  heavy 
some  continnity  is  very  essential.  Of  course,  it  expenses  for  social  functions  are  only  partial^ 
often  happens,  especially  in  European  countries,  reimbursed  by  appropriations  voted  for  this  pur- 
hut  not  infrequently  in  the  United  States,  pose,  and  hence  only  well-to-do  men  can  aflord 
that  an  efficient  councillor  is  re-elected  for  sev-  to  accept  the  honor.  The  one  official  who  most 
eral  times  —  a  custom  that  produces  very  bene-  nearly  resembles  the  American  mayor  is  the 
ficial  results.  The  systems  of  representation  town  clerk,  but  he  is  appointed  by  the  cotmcil, 
are  also  various.  America,  England,  and  Ger-  receives  a  large  salary  (for  England),  has  a  per- 
many  have  followed  the  district  plan,  each  ward  manait  tenure,  and  does  not  appoint  the  ad- 
electing  not  more  than  one  member  at  a  time,  ministrative  officials.  Whatever  of  unity  and 
in  other  continental  countries,  the  council  is  harmony  there  is  he  produces,  and  it  is  his  duty 
elected  on  a  general  ticket,  or  each  district  elects  to  keep  in  touch  with  everything.  But  the  real 
a  considerable  number  of  members.  Minority  administrative  work  of  the  departments  is  Con- 
or proportional  representation  is  often  provided  ducted  by  superintendents  selected  and  directed 
for  under  the  general  ticket  plan,  either  by  cu-  by  the  committees  of  the  council,  among  whom 
mulative  or  limited  voting.  In  Prussia,  Austria,  the  activities  of  the  city  have  been  apportioned. 
Japan  and  some  other  countries,  the  voters  are  These  committees  must,  of  course,  do  as  conv 
divided  into  three  classes,  the  total  of  the  texes  manded  by  the  whole  council,  but  they  have 
paid  by  the  voters  in  each  class  being  one  third  great  freedom  and  they  are  the  administrative 
of  the  total  amount  collected.  Each  class  elects  heads  of  the  city,  as  well  as  part  and  parcel  of 
one  third  of  the  municipal  council,  from  which  the  legislative  body.  It  is  evident  that  tiie  Eng- 
it  is  evident  that  the  large  taxpayers  have  a  iish  system  contains  no  official  who  can  be  corn- 
much  greater  influence  than  the  small  taxpayers,  pared  with  the  mayor  in  the  United  States, 
The  qualifications  for  members  of  the  council  In  France,  the  tnaire  more  nearly  resembles 
are  generally  less  stringent  in  the  United  States  his  American  contemporary.  He  is  a  member 
than  those  of  voters,  for  an  alderman  reed  not  of  the  council  and  its  presiding  officer,  but  has 
live  in  the  district  from  which  be  is  elected,  al-  no  veto.  He  prepares  the  provisional  budget 
though  in  practice,  it  is  seldom  that  he  does  not.  and  has  full  power  over  the  administration.  He 
In  foreign  countries  and  in  a  number  of  Ameri-  appoints  most  of  the  salaried  officials,  and  may 
can  cities,  they  are  more  stringent,  the  holding  remove  them.  He  controls  the  property  of  the 
of  property  or  the  payment  of  a  tax  being  a  city,  directs  public  works,  supervises  expend!- 
prerequisite.    Obligatory  unpaid  service  is  com-  tares,  etc.    As  agent  of  the  central  government 
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'iie  luia  charge  of  the  police  and  oversees  the  positions  are  included  in  the  classified  service, 
faithful  execution  of  the  national  laws.  He  is  except  the  mo£t  important,  those  of  a  confi- 
elacted.  as  in  England,  by  the  council,  but  is  re-  dential  or  iiduciary  character,  and  those  re- 
sponsible to  the  central  government  rather  thu)  quiring  only  roaoual  labor.  Even  the  Zast  named 
to  the  dty.  His  terai  of  office  is  four  years.  are  subject  to  certain  examinations.  In  E^- 
The  Prussian  buTgermeisler  is  not  a  member  land,  no  such  system  exists  in  the  municipal 
of  the  elective  council,  but  of  the  board  of  tAag-  service.  The  spoils  idea  has  not  gotten  a  foot* 
iEtrates  —  a  sort  of  executive  council  which  ini-  hold,  and  it  has  oot  been  necessary,  therefore, 
tiates  iegisiation  and  perfects  local  ordinances,  to  tie  the  hands  of  city  officials  with  civil  serv- 
He  docs  not  directly  appoint  the  other  admin-  ice  rules.  German  and  French  cities  have  com- 
istrative  officials,  but  he  has  considerable  in-  petitive  examinations,  but  these  are  merely 
■  "                     "                     ■      ■     Wf 


fluence  in  this  direction,  being  the  head  of  the  means  to  sift  out  the  unfit,  to  ascertain  the  half 

board  of  magistrates,  which  directs  and  controls  doEeti  or  dozen  applicants   best  fitted   for   the 

all  departments.     Tenure  of  office  is  very  long;  position.     Considerable   freedom  is  permitted   in 

the  an>ointment  is  ordinarily  for  12  years  and  the  final  choice.    The  public  opposition  to  spoils 

sometines  for  life.    Burgomasters  have  profes-  is    a    far   greater   restraining   force    than   civil 

sioital  training  for  administration,  a  life  occupa-  service  regulations. 

tion,  and  are  well  paid  considering  the  salaries  The  Municipal  Problem. —  Much  as  Ameri- 
usually  given  in  Germany.  Promotioaa  from  a  cans  dislike  to  admit  it,  there  is  no  escape  from 
small  to  a  larger  city  are  common.  the  fact  that  European  cities  generally  are  bet- 
Admimstralive  Departments. —  From  this  ter  governed  than  those  in  the  United  States; 
brief  outline  it  is  evident  that  the  administra-  there  is  greater  efficiency,  aod  much  lesi  di»- 
ti«  service  in  France  and  the  United  States  honesty  and  corruption  abroad.  This  ii  so  well 
gerierally,  is  under  a  single  head  —  the  mayor;  rect^nized  that  we  have  a  distiiKt  'municipal 
in  Germany,  mider  a  special  body  —  the  magis-  problem,"  peculiar  to  American  cities  and  un- 
trates ;  and  in  England,  under  the  council  com-  known  beyond  the  Atlantic,  having  a  voluminous 
mittees.  All  are  elected  or  appointed  by  the  literature  of  its  own.  In  a  word,  liie  problem 
council  and  hence  more  or  less  subject  to  its  is.'  How  may  honesty  and  efficienqr  be  secured 
control,  except  the  American  mayor  who  is  and  retained  in  municipal  affairs?  The  solu- 
elected  by  the  people  and  hence  wholly  inde-  tions  that  have  been  suggested  are  many.  In 
pendent  In  the  Uoitcd  States  certain  of  the  the  first  place,  govermnental  organization  has 
department  heads  are  commonly  elected,  such  as  been  criticized,  and  it  has  been  urged  that  new 
the  board  of  education,  comptroller  and  treas-  <diarters  should  be  secured.  This  has  seemed 
nicr  (finaiKc),  assessors  and  sometimes  others,  so  reasonable  that  charter  tinkering  has  been 
In  some  dties,  the  council  elects  a  considerable  the  favorite  occupation  of  the  reformers  in  everjr 
nmnber;  in  others  the  appointments  of  the  mayor  dty,  but  no  deep  and  far-reaching  regeneration 
ntnst  be  confirmed  by  the  coundl ;  but  the  trend  has  followed.  Every  known  system  ha>  been 
is  toward  few  dective  officers  and  unrestricted  tried,  without  achieving  the  desired  result 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  ma^or  of  appointment  Doubtless  the  best  system  helps  to  secure  boa- 
and  removal.  Foreign  experience  pomts  in  the  esty  and  efBdency,  and  the  highest  results  can- 
same  direction,  for  the  French  metre,  the  £ng-  not  be  attained  without  it,  but  it  is  not  the 
lish  couacil  committees  aad  the  Prussian  mag-  most  important  element.  The  cities  with  the 
istrates  appoint  without  confirmation  of  the  b^st  charters  have  not  been  the  best  governed, 
council.  The  power  of  removal  is  not  much  Another  factor,  which  has  been  noted  Dy  many, 
considered  abroad,  for  the  salaried  officials  are  is  State  interference  in  local  matters.  This  has 
experts  and  hold  office  continuously.  The  num-  contributed  to  the  dif&culty  of  the  situation  un- 
ber  of  departments  aad  the  allotment  of  func-  doubtedly,  and  there  is  the  experience  of  Eng- 
tiOBS  vary  greatly  from  city  to  city.  In  £u-  land  to  prove  that  when  local  affairs  are  left 
rope  these  matters  are  generally  left  to  the  con-  to  the  municipality  to  administer  and  State 
venience  of  each  town ;  in  the  United  States  affairs  to  the  central  government,  the  efficiency 
the  clnrter  often  fixes  them  arbitrarily.  The  of  each  is  greatly  mcreased.  But  the  few 
relative  merits  of  a  single  head  or  a  board  of  American  dties  that  have  been  free  from  State 
oommissiooers  have  long  been  discussed.  The  interfereiKC  are  not  so  much  better  than  the 
drift  in  the  United  Stales  is  toward  a  single  rest  as  to  show  that  here  is  the  solutba  of  the 
head,  although  acbools,  parks,  police  and  pub-  problem.  The  foreign  elements  in  our  poputii- 
lic  works  are  still  generally  managed  by  boards,  tions  have  also  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  blame. 
In  En^Bnd  <he  board  system  is  practically  uni-  It  is  pointed  out  that  whereas  in  many  American 
tctmI,  but  the  coundl  committees  usually  leave  dties  the  proportion  of  foreign  born  persons 
to  the  salaried  and  permanent  head  all  questions  ranges  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  in  fordgo  dtiea 
BBTC  those  of  general  policy— a  very  wise  the  number  of  persons  bom  outside  of  the 
cowne.  In  Germany  the  joint  committees  of  country  in  which  they  reside  very  sddom 
oauncthnen  and  magistrates  arc  mainly  advisory  exceeds  5  per  cent  and  usually  ranges  from  2 
bodies,  much  more  so  than  the  committees  in  to  4  per  cent.  The  fact  that  the  foreigners 
England.  In  France  the  single  commission  who  throng  our  dties  are  ignorant  of  our  in- 
system  ifi  universal.  Thus,  the  United  States  is  stitutions  and  unfitted  for  the  duties  of  citizen- 
tiie  ooly  country  that  clings  to  boards  of  salaried  ship  in  a  democracy  is  made  the  Issis  for  an 
administrative  officials  as  deparunent  heads,  appeal  for  restricted  suffrage  and  immigration 
and  here  tbey  are  on  the  wane.  Subordinate  as  a  means  of  purifying  politics.  But  if  this  is 
oSiciala  are  invariably  appointed  by  the  heads  of  the  fundamental  difficulty,  why  is  it  that  those 
the  departments,  who  ha«e  much  more  discretion  cities  where  the  people  are  almost  wholly  of 
in  Europe  than  America  where  dvi!  service  Anglo-Saxon  descent,  are  as  badly  governed 
rale*  ue  being  widely  introduced  and  extended,  as  anyp  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
In  New  York  dty,  for  example,  all  of  the  city  the  mixture  of  races  with  ctHiflicting  ideu  opoa 
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all  questioiu  makea  it  almon  mposilUe  to  brins 
[hem  to  agree  upon  the  issue  in  an  election  and 
to  get  an  expression  of  opinion  upon  one  istue. 
To  cell  what  is  the  result  of  an  election  under 
eudi  conditions  is  impossible.  The  policy  of 
imposing  upon  a  city  a  statute  which  is  directly 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people  atiils  to  the 
confusion  and  forces  the  voters  to  consider  the 
iniquity  of  such  measures  and  to  disrerard  the 
question  of  munidpal  honeity  and  efficiency, 
often  apparently  opposing  an  administration 
which  gives  them  both  efficiency  and  honesty. 
There  are  still  other  stndcnts  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment who  urge  proportional  representation, 
direct  legisiation,  ballot  reform,  nominations  by 
the  people,  the  organization  of  local  political 
parties,  or  restriction  of  suffrage  to  taxpayers, 
etc,  as  the  principal  means  of  reform.  Of  kite 
public  operation  of  municipal  monopolies  has 
received  much  attention,  and  when  one  con- 
siders the  great  amount  of  corruption  due  to 
bribery  of  city  officials  connected  widi  the 
grantinff  of  franchises,  he  is  almost  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  munidpalization  would  be 
preferable,  even  with  all  the  ■graft"  which 
roirfit  follow. 

For  references  to  the  Hteratnre  npon  muni- 
cipal affairs,  see  Brooks'  '  Bibtiofp-aphy  on 
Mimicipal  Problems  and  City  Conditions,'  pub- 
lished by  the  Reform  Club,  New  York.  See 
also  the  following  topics  in  this  encyclopiedia ; 
Charjties,  Civil  Sefvice,  Education,  E"c- 
TioMS,  Finance,  Garbage  Disposal,  Lighting, 
Municipal  Ownebship,  Municipal  Account- 
ing, PMPOftTIONAL  REPaKSENTATlOM,  SANITA- 
TION, Sewage  Disposal,  Ambricah  Stbekt 
Railways,  Water  Supply,  Tsnement  Hotib* 
Rb"»m-  Milo  Eov  MALTBtt 

Asst.  Seify  Art  Commission  of  the  City  of  Nne 
York,  formerly  Editor  of  'Municipal  Affairs.' 

Hunidpal  Government,  Cotmnisdon  Plan 
of.     The  form  of  government  that  has  been 

adopted  (igii)  by  148  American  cities,  of 
which  nearly  two-thirds  He  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippL  State-wide  laws,  permitting  the  adop- 
tion of  the  plan  1^  referendum,  have  been  en- 
acted in  Alabama.  California  (for  cities  under 
icxooo),  Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louis- 
iana (with  certain  exceptions),  Mississippi, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico, 
North  Dakota.  North  Carolina,  Texas  (for 
cities  under  10,000),  Utah,  Washington  (tor 
cities  under  20,000),  and  Wisconsin.  Home 
Rule  Charters  providing  for  the  commission 
form  of  government  are  permissible  under  the 
laws  of  California,  Colorado,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Oklahoma,  Oregon,  and  Washington  (for 
cities  over  ao,ooo). 

The  commission  form  of  government  pro- 
poses to  merge  the  legislative  functions  for- 
merly ex  erased  by  a  dty  council  and  the  exec- 
utive powers  formerly  held  by  a  mayor  in  a 
small  commission,  usually  composi^d  of  5  mem- 
bers. Thb  commission  is  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  entire  city  instead  of  by  wards^  and 
It  is  not  only  subject  to  recall  by  the  citizens 
at  any  time,  but  the  people  also  have  the  riglit 
to  veto  the  commission's  acts  through  the  ref- 
erendum acd  to  supplement  them  through  the 
initiative.  The  object  of  this  new  plan  in  gov- 
ernment is  to  make  party  politics  inoperative 
In  niuniapal  affairs.  (Candidates  for  the  com- 
Biissionership  run  as  citizens  and  on  policies  of 


a  party  platform.  Instead  of  beiuK  account- 
able to  a  political  party  they  can  be  calt«d  to 
account  only  by  the  people  who  elect  them. 

The  commission  movement  originated  in 
(Jalveslon,  Texas,  after  the  jp-eat  flood  of  igoo 
had  practically  wiped  the  city  out  of  existence. 
In  that  day  of  utter  chaos,  when  the  imper' 
ative  demand  was  for  speedy  and  honest  con- 
structive work,  the  business  men,  realiiinR  that 
the  old  atdermanic  system  was  entirely  imable 
to  cope  with  the  situation,  petitioned  the  Slate 
Rovemment  to  replace  it  with  a  commission. 
This  was  done,  and  the  good  effect  was  imme- 
diately seen.  Military  rule  was  established, 
order  was  quickly  restored,  the  ci^  was  re- 
built under  most  economical  conditions,  and 
Galveston  was  saved.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
the  term  'commission,'  as  applied  to  muni- 
cipal government,  originated,  and  the  name,  fOr 
want  of  a  more  descriptive  one,  has  been  re- 
tained despite  the  fact  that  the  board  is  no 
longer   'commission'   in  a   literal  sense. 

The  experience  of  the  first  commission  in 
Cialveston  proved  conclusively  that  a  few  men 
could  get  important  work  accomplished  in  half 
the  time  and  at  nearly  one-third  less  cost  than 
had  been  possible  under  the  old,  unwieldy  form 
of  government^  and  as  they  also  succeeded  in 
reducing  both  the  city  debt  and  the  tax  rate, 
the  people  were  eager  that  ihey  should  remain 
in  office.  Accordingly,  the  commission  was 
made  an  elective  one,  and,  since  that  time, 
there  have  been  but  two  chanfies  in  the  person- 
nel of  that  body,  both  occasioned  by  death. 

The  success  of  the  new  idea  soon  began  to 
attract  widespread  attention,  and,  in  iga6y  a 
similar  plan  was  adopted  by  Houston,  Texas. 
Here,  too,  the  result!  were  all  that  could  be 
desired.  The  old  debt  of  $400^00  was  wiped 
out,  the  tajt  rate  was  reduced  from  $2  to  $i.7a 
and  the  credit  of  the  city,  which  had  been 
worth  about  80  cents  on  the  ckillar,  was  re- 
stored to  par.  Naturally  under  such  circum- 
stances, other  cities  in  Texas  were  eager  to 
adopt  the  system,  and  it  was  not  lonjt  before 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  a  city  which  was  sadly  in 
need  of  reform,  began  to'  study  this  i^iase  of 
popular  government 

The  form  of  government  now  known  aS  the 
*Des  Moines  plan'  differs  considerably  from 
that  which  had  originated  in  Texas.  Funda- 
mentally it  was  the  old  'commission  plan,'  but 
with  certain  important  additions,  including  A« 
'referendum,'  the  'iniiiative,*  the  'recall,' 
and    *non-partiaan    primaries.'    As    described 


t^  writers  tor  'The  Short  Ballot  OrfjaniJ^tion." 
"By  the  terms  of  the  initiative  provision  a  pe- 
tition may  be  presented  to  the  commission 
wgned  by  a  certain  number  of  people  demand- 
ing the  passage  of  an  ordinance,  and  if  ft  sees 
fit  to  refuse  the  rerjuest  the  matter  must  be 
settled  by  popular  volt  By  the  referendum 
provision  ordinances  can  be  neld  up  by  a  pro- 
test sjgned  by  a  certain  rromber  of  citizens  and 
must  then  be  rescinded  by  the  commission  or 
approved  by  popular  vote.'  By  the  terms  of  the 
recall  provision,  the  presentation  of  a  petition 
signed  by  a  certain  number  of  voters  may 
force  liny  member  of  the  commissiwi  to  sub- 
mit the  question  of  his  continuance  in  office  to 


mply 


lectior 


The 


..■partiian  primary  is 

_^    ....   eliminating  election.     All  canifldMes 

nominated   by   petition    (no  party   labels'! . 
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and  the  leading  lo  remain,  on  th«  ballot  for  the 
final  election." 

Since  the  practical  character  of  the  Des 
Moines  plan  haa  been  demonstrated,  ii  is  this 
form  of  Bovernment  that  has  K^nerally  been 
adopted.  Colorado  SprinKS  and  a  few  other 
cities  provided  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission should  be  elected  for  terms  arranged 
to  expire  in  rotation,  and  Grand  Junction,  Col., 
added  the  preferential  ballot,  whereby  the  voter 
indicates  on  the  ballot  his  first,  second,  and 
third  choice,  thu;  saving  the  expense  of  a  pri- 
mary election.  In  September,  igii,  the  cities  in 
JO  States  under  the  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment, were  as  follows: 

Alabama  —  Birmingham,  Hartfell,  Mont- 
gomery, Mobile. 

CaliforniH  —  Berkeley.  Modesto,  Monterey, 
Oakland,  Santa  Cruz,  San  Luis  Obispo,  San 
Diego.  Vallejo. 

Colorado — Colorado  Springs,  Grand  June- 
Idaho  —  Lewiston. 

IIIinCHS  —  Carbondale,  Clinton,  Decatur, 
Dixon.  Elgin,  Hamilton  City,  H iUsb or o.  Jack- 
sonville, Kcwanee,  MoUne,  Ottawa,  Pekin, 
J^ochelle,  Rock  Island,  Springfield,  Spring  Val- 
ley, Waokegan. 

Iowa  —  Burlington,  Cedar  Ra^»ids,  Daven- 
port, Des  Moines.  Port  Dodge;  Keokuk.  Mar- 
shalltown,  Sioux  City. 

Kiinsas  —  Anthony.  Abilene,  Coffeyville, 
Cherry ville,  Caldwell  Council  Grove,  Dodge 
City.  Emporia,  Eureka,  Girard.  Hutchinson, 
Independence,  lola,  Leavenworth.  Kansas  City, 
Alar  ion,  Newton,  Neodcsha,  Parsons,  Pitts- 
burg,  Pratt,  Topfka.   Wichita,   Wellington. 

Kentucky  —  Newport, 

Louisiana  —  Shreveport. 

Maryland  —  Cumberland. 

Massachusetts  —  Gloucester.  Haverhill,  Lynn, 
Taunton. 

Michigan  —  H.irbor  Beach,  Port  Huron, 
Ponliac,  Wyandot  le. 

Mississippi  —  Clarksdaie,  Hattiesburg. 

Minnesota  —  Faribault,  Mankato. 

Montana  -^  Missoula. 

New  Jersey  —  Hawthorne.  Ocean  City,  Pas- 
jaic,  Ridgewood.  Trentoa 

New  Mexico  —  Roswell. 

North  Carolina —Greensboro,  High  Point. 
Wilmington, 

North   Dakota  —  Bismark,   Mandan,  Minol. 

Oklahoma  —  Ardmore,  Bartlesville,  Duncan, 
El  Reno,  Enid.  Guthrie,  Miami,  MacAlester, 
Muskogee.  Oklahoma  City,  Purcell,  Sapulpa, 
Tulsa.  Wagoner. 

Oregon  —  Baker. 

South  Carolina  —  Columbia. 

South  Dakota  —  Aberdeen^  Canton,  Cham- 
berlain, Dell  Rapids.  Huron,  Pierre,  Rapd 
City.   Sioux  Falls.  Vermilion,   Yankton. 

i'enncssee  —  Chattanooga,  Memphis, 

Texas  —  Aransas  Pass.  Austin,  Beaumont. 
Corpus  Chrisli,  Dallas,  Dcnison,  Fort  Worth, 
Galveston,  Greenville,  Houston,  Kennedy,  Mar- 
Ue  Falls.  Marshall,  Port  Arthur.  Palestine, 
Port  Lavaca, 

Utah  — Logan.  Murray,  Ogden.  Prove.  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Washington  —  Spokane,  Tacoma. 

West  Virginia  —  Bluefield.  Huntington.  Par- 
kersburg. 

WiscoiiMn  — Eau  Claire.  Appleton. 


Wyoming  —  Sheridan. 

While  this  list  of  com  mission -governed  towns 
and  cities  is  complete  to  August,  1911,  cam- 
paigns for  a  similar  change  in  charter  are  be- 
mg  conducted  in  as  many  other  municipalities, 
and  the  number  is  being  constantly  increased. 


Municipal  Owncrahip,  a  term  whicji  in  its 
broadest  sense  might  be  applied  to  a  city's 
owning  any  business,  but  which  in  general  usage 
is  referred  merely  to  the  city's  ownership  of 
such  public  utilities  as  are  natural  monopolies. 
Natural  monopolies  have  been  defined  as  those 
industries  which  from  some  inherent  quality 
inevitably  tend  to  become  monopolies ;  the  most 
important  of  such  industries  in  municipalities 
are  waterworks,  lighting  plants,  and  street-rail- 
ways. The  question  of  public  ownership  of 
these  utilities  is  a  recent  one,  and  is  the  result 
of  the  rapid  growth  of  cities,  and  the  Increasing 
need  of  having  water,  light  and  transportation, 
supplied  with  efficiency  and  cheapness  to  all  citi- 

Argumenli  For  and  Against  Municipal  Own' 
ershil>.—  Jhe  rea.sons  advanced  in  favor  of  mu- 
nicipal ownership  are  as  follows:  (1)  An  in- 
crease of  the  cit^  government's  functions  is  de- 
sirable because  il  makes  the  public  affairs  of 
more  importance  to  the  individual  citizen,  so  that 
he  gives  them  more  time  and  attention  and  the 

Eovemment  of  the  city  does  not  fall  into  the 
ands  of  a  few;  also  because  increased  import- 
ance and  dignity  of  public  services  will  attract 
better  and  more  efficient  men  to  the  service. 
(2)  The  targe  monopolies  which  own  public 
franchises  are  the  principal  cause  of  corruption 
in  municipal  government,  through  their  at- 
tempts to  ^ain  and  keep  franchises,  and  enlarge 
their  privileges  without  regard  to  the  public 
welfare,  and  to  give  their  functions  and  priv- 
ileges to  the  municipality  direct  would  remove 
a  corrupting  influence.  {3)  A  dty  can  float 
bonds  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  a  private 
company,  and  can  lower  the  cost  of  supply  by 
not  seeking  to  make  large  profits  on  watered 
stock,  but  by  merely  paying  expenses  and  inter- 
est on  bonds.  (4)  If  profit  beyond  this  be  made 
it  can  be  used  for  lowering  the  general  tax  rate, 
or  rates  to  private  consumers  can  be  reduced. 
(S)  Without  too  greatly  increasing  cost  the  citj- 
may  afford  to  pay  higher  wages  for  shorter 
hours  to  employees,  and  improve  the  standard 
of  the  condition   of  labor.     The  argument  is 


tried,  the  results  have  been  very  favorable,  and 
that  the  cases  of  municipal  mismanagement  are 
more  than  matched  by  the  cases  of  mismanage- 
ment of  private  industries.  Among  the  most 
notable  and  successful  examples  of  municipal 
ownership  is  that  of  the  street-railways  in 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  where  the  city  assumed  the 
operation  of  all  street-railway  lines  in  i&i4;in 
that  year  the  fares  were  reduced,  the  mileage 
was  rapidly  extended  and  electricity  was  sub- 
stituted for  horse-power;  the  financial  success 
of  the  city's  enterprise  is  thus  briefly  summed 
up  in  the  1902  report  of  the  department :  recripts. 
$3>o52,0oo;    expenses,    including  allowance   for 
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deterioration,  $1,015,000;  balance,  $1,037,000,  h&lf  in  the  United  States,  but  iew  Urge  citiea  have 

of  which  is  credited  to  the  |[eneral  reserve  fund  entered  this  field;  in  1900,  out  01  135  cities  of 

Another  set   of  statistics  mdicating  advantage  over  30,000  population  only   four  owned  their 

in  municipal  ownership,  relate  to  the  gas-plants  electric  plants ;  but  the  proportion  is  much  larger 
owned  by  cities  in  the  United  States.  In  igoi  in  the  snialler  cities  and  towns ;  of  579  cities  of 
the  average  price  of  gas  in  private  enterprises  from  3,000  to  5,00a  population,  iii  reportedpub- 
was  $1.04  per  1,000  feet,  in  public  plants  $0.92  per  lie  ownership  of  electric  lighting  plant,  and  18 
1,000  feet,  the  public  plants  having  less  than  joint  ownership.  Therpublic  ownership  of -street- 
half  as  great  an  average  output;  in  the  same  year  railways  has  made  no  advance  in  the  United 
the  public  plants  made  a  gross  profit  of  20.9  cents  Slates ;  in  Great  Britain  many  large  cities  have 
per  ',000  feet,  showing  that  cheaper  rates  did  gained  control  of  their  street-railways;  prom- 
not  involve  failure  to  meet  expenses.  The  rea-  inent  among  them  are  Glasgow,  Plymouth, 
sons  advanced  against  municipal  ownership  are  Blackpool,  Liverpool,  Sheffield,  Hull,  South- 
as  follows:  (1)  The  political  corruption  of  amplon,  Huddersficld  and  Belfast,  On  the  Con- 
American  city  governments  would  involve  in-  tinent  municipal  ownership  of  street-railways  is 
efficient  officers  appointed  for  political  rea-  rare,  but  increasing.  Only  one  city  of  the  United 
sons,  and  consequent  mismanagement.  (2)  If  Stales  owns  its  street-railways,  Grand  Junction, 
city  officials  are  dishonest  in  their  dealings  with  Col. ;  the  cable  road  across  Brooklyn  Bridge  was 
corporations,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  they  at  one  time  owned  and  operated  by  the  city,  but 
would  be  more  honorable  in  their  management  was  later  given  over  to  private  management, 
of  public  industries  and  funds.  (3)  In  the  desire  New  York  city  owns  its  docks,  other  cities  have 
of  the  officials  to  win  popular  favor,  rates  to  mimicipal  boards  which  have  supervision  and 
consumers  may  be  reduced  below  what  the  city  control  of  docks,  though  privately  owned,  and 
can  really  afford,  and  the  industry  thus  made  a  Boston  and  a  few  other  cities  own  the  ferries, 
public  burden;  or  (4)  a  mistake  on  the  other  The  question  of  municipal  ownership  of  local  tel- 
side  may  be  made  with  the  idea  of  reducing  the  ephone  lines  has  also  been  considered,  and  a  few 
general  tax  rate,  and  those  who  are  consiuners  municipal  telephones  are  found  in  Great  Britain, 
be  really  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  h  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
not.  (S)  Municipal  management  will  not  be  pro-  total  progress  of  municipal  ownership  cannot  be 
gressive  in  testing  new  methods  and  developing  measured  entirely  by  the  proportion  of  cities 
new  territory,  being  fearful  of  runnmg  the  risk  owning  important  industries.  Advance  has  been 
of  failure  and  heavy  expenses  which  such  ex-  made  along  other  lines,  as  for  instance  the  in- 
penments  involve.  Opponents  of  municipal  crease  of  general  and  special  State  legislation  au- 
ownership  also  argtie  that  the  cheapness  claimed  thorizing  the  erection  and  purchase  of  water- 
for  city  operation  of  industries  is  more  apparent  works  and  lighting  plants,  and  providing  for  ex- 
than  real;  in  proof  of  which  they  call  attention  tta  taxation  or  bond  issues  tor  establishing  mu- 
to  the  fact  that  in  many  cities  which  have  un-  njcipal  plants ;  in  the  cities,  too,  there  has  been  a 
dertaken  the  management  of  municipal  enter-  growing  tendency  to  limit  the  franchises  in 
prises  no  provision  is  made  in  the  accounts  for  regard  to  time,  with  the  idea  of  making  munic- 
deterioraiion  and  wear  and  tear  of  machinery  ipal  ownership  possible  in  the  near  future.  Many 
and  plant,  or  if  such  provision  is  made  it  is  not  public  men  are  giving  serious  consideration  to 
equal  to  what  many  experts  have  declared  suf-  the  subject  and  the  mayors  of  several  important 
ficient,  and  that  this  item  of  expense  will  ulti-  cities  have  been  elected  on  a  municipal  uwner- 
matcly  become  a  burden  to  the  community,  ship  platform,  or  have  openly  favored  it,  among 
They  also  cite  the  case  of  the  gas  works  of  them  may  be  mentioned  the  mayors  (in  tpoa)  of 
Philadelphia  (the  largest  American  city  to  own  Toledo,  Denver,  Cleveland,  and  Columbus;  in 
Its  gas  plant)  where  public  operation  was  inef-  the  election  of  1901.  in  Saint  Louis  both  parties 
ficient  and  expensive,  and  a  return  was  made  to  had  a  plank  favoring  municipal  ownership.  In 
private  management;  and  claim  that  this  might  Chicago,  an  attempt  to  extend  the  franchise  of 
occur  in  any  city,  especially  in  any  large  city.  street-railways  for  50  years  was  defeated ;  and 
Slatisttci  of  Municipal  Ownership.— The  &T&t  the  question  of  municipal  ownership  of  gas  and 
publicly  owned  waterworks  in  the  United  States  electric  plants,  and  street-railways  referred  \o 
were  those  of  Winchester,  Va„  built  "before  the  people  in  the  aldermanic  election  of  1902; 
iSoo"  ;  in  1890,  42.9  per  cent  of  all  waterworks  the  result  of  the  vote  is  interesting  as  showing 
m  the  United  States  were  under  municipal  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  one  of  OHr  largest 
ownership;  in  1902,  Si  P"  cent  were  under  American  cities:— of  the  213,859  votes  cast 
municipal  ownership;  in  larger  cities  of  over  „  t  ,  -^  ,.■  . 
»™  Miam  &  out  of  .35  P).nl,.  we„  IJtg  j™^'  Jg  J™'*'  .°.'  £1.3  '" 
owned  by  the  city;  and  the  proportion  of  privately  '157.740  ta<rovtd  dty  ownemhip  of  electric  light  plant. 
owned  plants  was  largest  in  cities  of  5,000  to  „  1^  i,  ■  ,,,  ■  ■  ,  ..  .-  ■. 
30,000  inhabitants.  In  1900,  of  981  cities  of  the  ,  „'^°"*""'  B™"'  ,'M""'='P*'  Monopolies' 
United  Stales  reporting,  2t  owned  their  gas  <'^J;  ^'^'X-  Municipal  Ov/iiership  of  Nat- 
plants  (this  including  Philadelphia,  whose  plant  ural  Mono^lies>  (1900);  Fairhe.  fMuniciral 
is  leased  to  a  private  company  fill  1927)  :  no  city  Admmi  strati  on  >  ( 1901 )  ;  Foote.  'Municipal  Pub- 
larger  than  Philadelphia  had  attempted  public  ¥  Service  Industries;'  Francisco,  'Municipali- 
ownership:  the  larger  cities  with  public  gas  '■"  vs.  Private  Corporations'  (1900);  Good- 
plants  are  Richmond,  Va„  Wheeling.  W.  Va..  n?*?-, '*i""}«"P^l  Pf°^'™V,  f,  Whinery,  <Mu- 
and  Duluth,  Wis.    In  Germany,  however.  41  out  "'f  P?'    Public    Works' ;    United    States    Com- 


of  54  of  the  larger  cities  own  their  gas  plants, 


of   Labor,    'Water,   Gas   and   Electric 


and  the  smaller  cities  show  a  still  larger  propor-  l^«^^    P'^"'*    "n^^""    ^V'^^    and    Municipal 

tion  of  municipal  ownership;  municipal  plants  Ownership'    (1899)  :   and    'Municipal  Affairs,' 

are  also  common  in  Holland,  Sweden  and  Switz-  """*«'■  number  for  1902. 
erland.    Electric  lighting  plants  h&ve  come  some-  A.  M.  BirtNHAM,  A.B., 

what  more  generally  under  municipal  ownership         Editorial  Staff,  'Encyclopedia  Anuricitna. 
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MUNJISTIN  —  HUHSOE 


Munjiatin,  an  orange  coloring  matter, 
closely  allied  to  purpiirin  and  to  alizarin,  which 
occurs  in  munJMt  (East  Indian  madder),  and 
has  the  formula  C..H.(OH),0,.COOH.  It  dis- 
solves in  boiling  alcohol,  separating  again,  upon 
cooling,  in  the  form  of  brilliant  golden  plates. 
Munjistin  gives  an  orange  yellow  color  when 
used  as  a  dye  with  aluminum  mordants,  and 
with  iron  mordants  it  gives  a  brownish  purple, 
its  colors  being  fairly  permanent. 

Hunkscsy,  moon'ka-che,  Michael,  Hunga- 
rian painter:  b.  Munkacs,  Bereg  County,  Hun- 
gary, 10  Oct.  1846;  d.  Etidenich,  near  Bonn,  i 
'  May  1900.  His  real  name  was  Lieb,  but  he  is 
known  only  under  the  assumed  name  derived 
from  that  of  his  birthplace.  Beginning  life  as 
a  carpenter,  he  met  a  strolling  portrait  painter 
in  Gyula,  who  was  so  much  struck  by  the  arti- 
san's interest  in  art  that  he  gave  him  painting 
lessons.  Munkacsy  proceeded  to  paint  portraits 
and  genre  pictures,  taking  his  subjects  from 
common  country  life.  One  of  these  early  can- 
vases. *A  Country  Idyll,'  was  purchased  by  the 
Art  Union  of  Pesth.  He  eventually  put  him- 
self under  the  instruction  of  the  battle-painter 
Franz  Adam  at  Munich.  He  made  rapid  pro- 
gress and  the  Hungarian  government  awarded 
him  the  first  prize  for  genre  paintings  thrice  in 
succession,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  take  up 
his  residence  at  Dijsseldorf  and  to  study  under 
Knaus  and  Vautier.  Tlie  first  great  picture  he 
painted  was  'The  Last  Day  of  a  Condemned 
Man,'  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Salon  in  1870. 
This  was  followed  in  1871  by  'Wartime'  (an 
episode  in  the  Hungarian  war).  The  succeed- 
ing year  he  made  Paris  his  home  and  his  pic- 
tures began  to  attract  growing  attention.  He 
painted  many  small  genres  of  singular  power 
and  character,  such  as  'Going  to  School' ;  'The 
Kitchen  Politician' ;  'The  Butter  Woman' ; 
'The  Pawn  Shop'  (1874) ;  <The  Workshoi)' 
('875)  ;  but  as  his  strength  and  mastery  of  his 
art  grew  he  rose  to  loftier  subjects,  religious 
and  historical.  In  1877  he  painted  'Milton  in 
his  Blindness  Dictating  Paradise  Lost,'  to  which 
was  awarded  the  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
position. It  is  now  in  the  Lenox  Library,  New 
York.  Great  as  was  the  sensation  created  by 
this  picture,  a  historic  genre  of  remarkable  col- 
oring in  gray  and  black  and  of  profound  insight 
aryl  power  of  characterization,  an  even  deeper 
impression  was  produced  by  his  '(Christ  Before 
Pilate'  (1882),  which  some  critics  consider  the 
greatest  religious  picture  of  its  century.  This 
vast  canvas  is  startling  in  its  freshness  of  con- 
ception, its  living  action,  the  mingled  grandeur 
and  pathos  which  the  artist  has  infused  into  his 
treatment  of  the  central  figure,  as  well  as  its 
masterly  composition  and  technique.  It  has 
.been  exhibited  in  all  quarters  of  the  civilized 
world  and  was  bought  by  John  Wanamaker  of 
Philadelphia  for  $120,000,  It  was  followed  by 
his  dramatic  'Christ  on  Calvary.'  the  religious 
intensity  of  which  is  heightened  by  the  accurate 
fidelity  to  differing  national  types  with  which 
the  spectators  of  the  Crucifixion  are  portrayed; 
a  piece  of  realism  whose  suggestiveness  is  ob- 
Tious.  In  1886,  he  produced  'The  Last  Moments 
of  Mozart,'  now  in  the  collection  of  (jeneral 
Russell  Alger,  Detroit,  Mtcb.  The  present 
owner  paid  $50,000  for  thra  pathetic  picture,  in 
which  the  composer  is  listening  to  bis  still 
uncompleted  requiem,  simg  at  his  bedside  by  his 


favorite  singers,  the  night  before  his  death. 
The  last  three  years  of  his  life  this  painter  snf- 
fered  from  mental  alienation  and  closed  his  days 


Uim'kar.   See  Mohammedanism. 

Hunkif trick,   Richard   Kendall,   American 

author  and  editor:  b.  Manchester,  England,  5 
March  1853.  He  was  educated  in  American 
academies  and  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
humorous  journal  'Puck'  1881-9.  Since  1901 
he  has  been  editor  of  'Judge.'  He  has 
published  'Farming'  (1891)  ;  'The  Moon 
Prince  and  Other  Nabobs'  (1893)  ;  'New  Jer- 
sey Arabian  Nights'  (1893);  'The  Acrobatic 
Muse'   (1896);  'The  Slambangaree'   (1898). 

Hunn,  Charlea  Clark,  American  novelist: 
b.  Southington,  Conn.,  1848.  His  boyhood  was 
spent  on  a  farm  which  he  left  at  17  and  for  30 
years  was  engaged  as  a  commercial  traveler. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  popular  novels,  in- 
cluding: 'Pocket  Island'  (1900);  'Uncle  Terry: 
a  Story  of  the  Maine  Coast'  (1900);  'Rock- 
haven'   (igoa). 

Hunn,  Orson  Desaix,  American  publisher; 
b.  Monson,  Hampden  County,  Mass.,  11  June 
1824;  d.  New  Vork  28  Feb.  1907.  He  was  wu- 
cated  at  the  academy  in  Monson,  was  a  dcrk 
and  country  storekeeper  thei-L'  until  1846,  and 
then  bought  the  'Scientific  American,'  which  lie 

Sublished  till  his  death.  He  was  also  head  of 
lunn  &  Company,  patent  solicitors. 

HuSoi,  Juan  Bautista,  hoo-an'  bii-oo-tes'- 
ta  mu-iioth ,  Spanish  historian:  b.  near  Va- 
lencia, Spain,  1745;  d.  Madrid,  Spain,  1799.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Valencia 
and  was  appointed  in  1779  historiogr^her  of 
the  Indies  and  was  instructed  by  the  king  to 
write  a  history  of  America.  This  work  was 
published  under  the  title  'Historia  del  Niievo 
Mundo'  in  1793  and  though  completed  only  to 
15CO  is  highly  valued.  Of  his  manuscripts  many 
are  now  in  the  Academy  of  History  at  Madrid 
but,   unfortunately,  many  others  are  scattered. 

Munro,  mun-ro,  Neil,  Scottish  novelist:  b. 
Inveray,  Scotland,  3  June  1864.  He  has  pub- 
lished 'The  Lost  Pibroch:  Celtic  Tales  and 
Sketches'  (1896);  'John  Splendid,'  a  Highland 
romance  (1898);  'Gilian  the  Dreamer'  (1899); 
'Doom  Castle'  (igoi) ;  'The  Shoes  of  For- 
tune'   (1901). 

Munroe,  mQn-ro',  Charles  Edward,  Amer- 
ican chemist  and  expert  on  explosives :  b.  (!)am- 
bridgc,  Mass.,  24  May  1849  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1871;  was  assistant  in  chemistry 
there  for  three  years ;  professor  of  chemistry 
United  States  Naval  Academy  1874-86 ;  chemist 
to  United  States  Naval  Torpedo  Station  1886- 
92;  and  since  the  last  date  professor  of  chemistry 
and  dean  of  Columbian  University,  Washington. 
D.  C,  He  was  a  sjjecial  agent  on  chemical  in- 
dustries for  the  United  States  Census  of  1900; 
is  president  of  the  American  Chemical  Society ; 
received  the  decoration  of  the  Order  of  the 
Medjidje  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  1901 ;  ha? 
invented  a  smokeless  powder;  and  is  the  author 
of    various    monographs    on   chemistry,    notably 

Hunroe,  Charles  Kirk,  American  writer 
for  boys:  b.  Appleton.  Wis.,  15  Dee.  1856.  He 
was  educated  at'Harvard  and  was  «ditor  of  'Har~ 
per's  Round  Table'   1879^2.     For  many  yewa 
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UUNEOE — UCNSTEKBBSG 

be  has  mada  Florida  his  home.     Among  his  the  New  York  Daily  Newt,  the  Boston  Journal 

nomerous  work*  are:  'The  Flamingo  Feather'  and  the  Washington  Timet.     He  is  a  popular 

(1887);     "Wakulla'      (1888);      'Campmates' ;  member    of    many    dubs    in    New    York    city 

'Caiioemates';      'Raftmates';      <Rick      Dale';  and   elsewhere,    and    is   the    author    o£   several 

<Dorymaies>;    <The  White   Conquerors';    <Big  books    for    boys:     'Afioat    in    a    Great    City' 

Cypress';    <At  War    with    Pontiac' ;    'Life  of  (1887) ;  'The  Boy  Broker*  (1888) ;  <A  Tragedy 

Mrs.  Stowe*  (with  her  son)  ;  'Copper  Princess'  of  Errors'    (l88())  ;    'Under  Fire'    (1890)  ;  and 

(1898):  'Forward  March'    (1899);  'Under  the  'Derring forth'    (1894)- 

Great  Bear'   (1900I,  etc.  »*     /  t  i»  ,        . 

Hun  son,    James    Eugene,    American    in- 

Munroe,  Robert,  Scottish  arch seolo gist:  b.  -ventor:  b.  Paris,  N.  Y.,  13  May  1825.    He  was 

Ross-shire  21  July  1835.    He  was  educated  at  the  educated   at   Amherst   College   and   in   1857   re- 

Universiiy  of  Edinburgh  and  was  a  physician  moved    to    New    York,    where    he    was    court 

at   Kilmarnock   till    iffi6   when    he    turned   his  stenographer    for   30    years.      He    invented   the 

whole    aitcniion    to    archKoIogieal    researches.  "Munson  System'  of  shorthand,  a  machine  for 

He  is  a   member  of  many  learned  societies   at  operating   the   typewriter   by   teJe^ph,    and    a 

home   and   abroad   and   has   published    'Ancient  type-setting     machine.       He     published;      'The 

Scottish   Lake   Dwellings'    OS82)  ;    <Tlic   Lake  Complete    Phonographer>     (1866);    'Dictionary 

Dwellings   of    Europe'     (1890);    'Rambles   and  of  Practical  Phonography'    Ci8?5)  ;   *A  Shorter 

Studies   in  Bosnia,  Herzegovina  and   Dahnatia'  Course   in   Munson   Phonography'    (1900)  ;   etc 

(1895) ;   'Prehistoric  Problems'    (1807) ;  'Pre-  .,;_,,,.            ,        .       ^  , 

historic    Scotland    and   its    Place   in    European  Munatcr,  Ireland,  the  southwest  and  larg- 

Civilkation'    C1899).  ^    ^L           .!""■    P7J""«V°      ^^^i    country, 
bounded   on   the    north   by   Connaught,   on   the 

Hun'sec  Indians,  an  American  tribe  of  the  east  by  I^inster,  and  on  the  west  and  south  by 

Delaware    family,    originally    one   of   the   three  the   Atlantic   Ocean.      It   has   an   area   of   9,521 

great  divisions  of  that  race.     They  were  some-  square  miles  and  is  divided  into  the  counties  of 

times  called  the  Wolf  tribe  of  the  Delawares.  Clare,   Cork,   Kerry,   Limerick,   Tipperary,   and 

They  resided  along  the  Delaware  River,  and  Waterford. 

in   New   York,   Pennsylvania,   and   New   Jersey.  »»n-_4. _-    <  .-      d  1.1.  -4.  1      i 

During  Ite  8CTol„ti™  mw  of  the  Mu™ra  „  fT^'  "'"""■  '^'°"."'  "f  "■""('  "' 

miio«dtoC.mdi,whm.iTl„m.s,  Ontario,  W„iphal,a     a   town    and    tptacopal    .«,    n,   a 

In  1903.  ther.  wete  about   loo  auraTOts.     At  ■''^"   "    ">.'   *"■   ■'   '1«.  J»oM.on  of  .tv.nJ 

Ot«i  B.,,  Wia.,  i.  anothtr  tribaJ  nnmant  of  ",'""    "Sl^"  •'■'Dottmund_Enu  canal.  78 
medueval     ramparts    has    been    converted     into 

Hun'sell,     Joel,     American     printer:     b.  promenades.      The    principal    edifices    are    the 

Northfield,  Mass.,  14  April  1808;  d.  Albany,  N.  cathedral,    the    church    of    St    Lambert,    the 

Y.,    15   Jan.    1880.     He   established   himself   in  Rathaus,  exchange,  museum,  theatre,  the  Pauline 

Albany   in   1827,  and  was  publisher  and   editor  Library,    several    educational,    benevolent,    and 

of  the  'New  York  State  Meclianic'  from  1841  charitable   institutions,  etc.     The  manufactures 

to    1843.      At   various   times    he   was    the   pub-  include  woolen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods,  leather, 

lisher  of  the  'Unionist,'  the  All:any  Daily  Slate  sugar,    starch,    etc.    Mijuster    originated    in    a 

Register,  Morning  Express  and  Statesman,  and  monastery  around   which   a  settlement  arose  in 

other   journals.      Munsell    made    a    close   study  the  I2lh  century;  it  was  long  governed  by  mar- 

o£  the  art  of  printing,  in  its  history  and  applica-  tial  bishops.    The  most  notable  event  in  its  long 

tion,  and  his  collection  of  works  on  the  subject,  history   occurred   in    1532-5   when   the   city   fell 

the  largest  in  America,  was   in  part  purchased  into  the  hands  of  the  Anabaptists   (q.v.).     Pop. 

by  the   State   far   the   New   York   Slate   library,  about  65,000. 

He  contributed  papers  to  the  'Transactions'  of  i#n-rf— ».— ~    _-_>  »  _  vi        t»_.         n 

the  Albany  Iiistitule,of  whichhe  was  a  founder,  Mflnrterberg,    mu.^  ster-bi^rg,    Hngo,    Ger- 

and    published;     'Outlines    of    the    History    of  n^-Americau   ^ychdogist:    b     Dantzic,    Ger- 

Printing'    (1839);   'Annals  of  Albany'    {;84r>-  )"?"?t  '  ■''^■^  '^^  3^  g^duated  at  the  Dan- 

59)  :  'fvet^-Day  Book  of  History  and  Chronot  '^'=  Gymnasmm  in  188a,  and  pursued  posl-gradu- 

ogy'   (1856)  ;  'Chronology  of  Paper  and  Paper-  "'?   «"<1""    ""    PV.^'ol<«y.    philosophy,    natural 

jflkiug'  (IBs?,  enlarged  1870)  ;  and  'Manual  of  fu'^lwrpf  nf  Th  n\^  l"JiL?f  ^'  .^t  "h'T.^ 

the^ist  Lutheran  Church  of  Albany,  i6;<.t87o'  the^^^e^of^Ph^.^a^^.p^  m^^^^^^^^^ 


Hmscr,   mdn'»    or    -zi,    Frank   Andrew,    chology  in  the  University  p „ 

American  publisher:  b.  Mercer,  Maine,  31  Aug.  Germany.     In    1892  he  came  to   America  and 

1854.     After  receiving  a  common  school  educft-  accepted  the  professorship  of  experimental  psy- 

tion,  he  began  his  business  career  in  a  country  chology     at     Harvard     University,     Cambridge, 

store,  and  then  became  manager  of  a  telegraph  Mass.,  where  he  has  remained  ever  since.     His 

office   in  Augusta,  Maine.     He  went  to   New  studies  in  psychology  have  chiefly  been  devoted 

York  in  1882  and  started  'The  Golden  Argosy,'  to  its  physiologicai  aspects.    He  is  a  member  of 

a  juvenile  weekly  which  he  afterward  changed  the  Psychological  Association  and  was  elected 

imo  a  monthly  for  adults  under  the  style  of  its  president  in    1898;  also  a  member  of  the 

'The  Argosy.'     'Munsey's  Weekly'  appeared  in  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.    Most 

1890,   and   after    issuing   this    for   one   year   he  of  his  works  are  in  the  German  language:   'Die 

transformed   it   also   into   a   monthly   calling   it  Will  ens  hand  lung'      (1888);      'Gedankeniibertra- 

'Munsey's    Magazine.      He   also   founded    'The  gung'    (1889);   'Der  Ursprung  der  Sittliclikeit' 

Junior  Mulisey'   and  'The  Puritan.'     He  might  (1889)  ;     'Beitrage  '  zur    Experimentellen    Psy- 

be  said  to  be  the  pioneer  in  the  publication  of  chologie'    (i88gt-93)  ;   'Aufgaben  und  Melhodcn 

cheap  illustrated  publications.    He  also  controls  der     Psychologic'     (1891);     'Psycholc^    and 
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Life'     (1899)  ;    ^GnmdzQeE    der    Psychologic*  arc  also  told  ttaat  these  fishes  were  kept  as  pels 

(igoo) ;    and    'American   Traits'    (igoa).     He  by   both    sexes    of    the    Ronun   nobitity.    See 

Jias  also  been  a  large  contributor  of  psycholog-  Miru^r. 

ical    and    pliilo.oph.cal    article,    to    the    <Psy-  m„^  circle,  in  astronomy,  an  insttoment 

chokjgical  Review'  and  many  other  maEai.nes  fo„„,y  cmployJd  in  ohscryatorics  to  mea.nr, 

and  periodicals.  ^1^^  ^^^^^  distances  of  stars.    The  mural  circle 

Hunf  jac,  a  small  East  Indian  deer  repre-  is  now  superseded  by  the  Jtferidtan  Circir. 

sentins  the   genus    Cnt«/«r,   which   resembles  „„,,  d„„,«„.     Mural  decoration  in- 

tlie  inask-decr  in  many  points,  especially  m  hav-  j,„j       ^^^^^^  ^j,     ,i„,u,g   o,c  facing  of  the 

ine  long   Shan,   upper  canine  teeth,  or  tusks,  „        j^,    marble,    arranged    in   patterns    or 

which  are  effective  weapons.    These  little  deer,  ^^^^a  j_  „lief  as  well  as  the  use  of  tiles  mo- 

only3otoaaindicsinheight,inhabithillyiungles  „,      dccoraiivi    plaster,    sgrafSto,    fresco,'  and 

and  have  iyrate  sing  c^prongcd  antlers,  mounted  „,iiu„g;  ,,,„  „?  „„h  w?II  covmngs  i,  tap- 

upon  remarkably  tall  pedicels      Several  species  „,          |;„,  j    ,,„gi              jmed    papers    and 

Skar°^na?i[i,S£r"<c.°r.."''of'  ind  ss  T^JtsrJx^'ih  "iTSSS; 

fa™L'U.oTEfuf   S°=?;rjS."Si"i.t  '»""'  «E«.~.  ?■-.""!"■  «'■»"  'Sf  ""'^ 


S    S  „        ,  1.     ,  ■  r„      f,  ™t  in  slightly  below  the  surface.     These  eaS; 

t^S  'l  .™  ?,S^  Jl   V     ?  ,,ii«,f°°  patterns,  as  well  as  the  human  figures  and  hiero^ 

Kinloch,  "Large  Game  Shooting'    (1885).  JiypUcs  „f  later  and  more  elaborate  work,  were 

UUiuer,  munt'ser,  Thomas,  German  relig-  carefully  colored.     Painting  of  patterns  and  hu- 

ious  fanatic;  b.  Stolberg  about  1490;  d,  Frank-  man  subjects  on  the  uncarved  flat  surface  was 

enhausen  _  15     May     1525.    He     preached     at  also   used;   but  always,  in   fiat  color,   without 

Zwickau   in   1520,  and   at   Prague   in   1521,  pro-  gradation,  and  therefore  wholly  conventional  in 

mulgated  his  doctrines  at  AUstedt  in  Thuringia  character.     In  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  wall  fiur- 

in  1523,  and  excited  the  people  to  revolt  against  faces    were    frequently   covered   with    alabaster 

the    authorities.      In    Miihlhausen     (,1524)     he  slabs,  carved  in  low  relief,  and  with  enameled 

gained  the  unqualified  support  of  the  populace,  and  colored  bricks.    In  Greece,  the  wall  surfaces 

deposed  the  city  council  and  appointed  a  new  which  formed  the  background  of  reliefs  were 

one,  suffered  the  monasteries  and  houses  of  the  frequently  highly  colored  and  much  of  the  de- 

wealthy  to  be  sacked,  and  proclaimed  a-  com-  uil  was  brought  out  in  contrasting  tones.    The 

munity  of  goods.     He  was  now  joined  by  an-  Etruscans  had  a  system  of  wall  painting,  and 

other  fanatic  named   Pfeifer,  with  his  troop  of  their  tombs  dating  back  to  the  8lh  century  still 

rapacious  followers,  and  this  circumstance  with  show  examples  of  their  work,  but  is  of  but  little 

the  news  that  40,000  peasants  had  assembled  in  comparative  merit     The  principal  specimens  re- 

Franconia,  and  plundered  and  burned  150  castles  maining  of  Roman  wall-painting  are  to  be  found 

of  the  nobles  and  23  monaslerics,  inflamed  his  in   Pompeii.     There  is  also  a  good  example  in 

zeal,   and   he   joined   in   what   was    termed   the  the  so-caUed  House   of  Livia,  on  the   Palatine 

•Peasants'  War,'  intending  to  exterminate  "the  Hill  in  Rome.    The  early  Christians,  who  held 

godless  prmces  and  priests."     Leaving  Pfeifer  their  religious  services  in  the  catacombs,  were 

governor     in     Muhlhausen,     he     proceeded     to  accustomed,  from  the  1st  to  the  pth  century,  to 

Frankenhausen.  and  rekindled  the  ardor  of  the  decorate  tlie  walls,  and  we  have  wall  pictures 

townspeople.    The  dukes  of  Saxony,  Philip,  and  of  the  4th  century  still  remaining.    Byzantine 

Brunswick,  and  other  rulers  sent  a  force  against  architecture   is   especially  noted   for   its  mosaic 

the   insurgents;    Miinier    was    totally    defeated  wall  decoration,  as  found,  for  example,  in  Santa 

after  an  obstinate  struggle,  was  taken  and  exe-  Sophia,  Constantinople,  and  Saint  Mark's,  Ven- 

cuted.    See  Peasants  Wa».  ice.    Romanesque  examples  are  found  in  the  Ca- 

MuMtnger,  moont'slng-er,  Wemer,  Swiss  thedral  of  Monreale,  Sicily,  the  church  of  San 
explorer :  b.  Olten,  Switzerland,  4  April  1832 ;  d.  Clemente,  Rome,  and  San  Miniato,  near  Flor- 
Africa  14  Nov.  1875.  He  engaged  in  mercantile  ence.  Gollnc  church  architecture  depends  more 
life  and  later  became  British  and  then  French  for  ita  decoration  on  its  stamed  glass  than  upon 
consul  at  Massowah  in  Egyptian  Abyssinia.'  He  wall  _  painting  or  mosaic,  although  in  Italian 
explored  a  large  part  of  northeastern  Africa  and  Gothic  art  examples  of  colored  mural  decoration 
wrote  much  concerning  his  travels.  Among  his  are  numerous.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Re- 
works are:  'Ostafrikanische  Studien*  (1864);  naissance  wall  paintings  were  numerous  and 
*Vocabulaire  de  la  Langue  Tigre>  (1865) ;  etc.  beautiful,  especially  m  Florence  and  Swnna;  and 
■  .,       ,  .    ,               -,-,-„      ~       ,,  soon  the  palaces  of  Rome  surpassed  even  those, 

Hnrwlabad,    moo-ra-da-bad  .     See    Mora-  ^^  ^^rk  being  generally  in  fresco.    Later  work, 

DABAD,  India.  especially  after  the  introduction  of  oil  painting,' 

Mum'im,  an  eel  or  moray  of  the  family  grew  to  have  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  easel 

Murmida.     (See  Mohay.)     There  can  be  little  pictures.    There  are  good  examples  of_ this  later 

doubt  that  the  mttrana  of  the  Roman   feasts  Renaissance  style  in  the  Doges  palace  m  Venice, 

often  translated  "lamprey,"  was  one  of  the  true  and  m  the  Italian  churches,  and  it  reappears  in 

eels.    It  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem.    Pliny  the  modem  work  of  the  Pantheon  and  the  Hotel 

tells  of  the  enormous  sums  of  money  and  the  de  Vilie,  ParU.     In  America,  the  wall  painUngs 

great  care  which  were  spent  on  the  cultivation  at  the  Boston  public  library  and  the  Library  of 

of  the  mursena.     The  artificial  fish-pond  of  Lu-  Congress,   besides    some    recent   work   in    New 

cullus  was   said  to  have  been  sold  for  about  Vork  city,  are  worthy  of  attention, 
¥200,000;  and  one  Hirrius  is  said  to  have  fur-         The  names  of  the  painters  who  have  left  as 

nisbed  Cisar  with  6/wo  murxnas  alone  for  a  wall  decorations  as  products  of  their  work  pve 

regal  entertainment  given  to  the  people.     We  us  a  key  to  the  progress  of  mural  p-:-*— 
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From  the  time  wben  Giotto  gave  life  to  a  dead  Hurat,  Joachim,  zho-a-ktm  tnu-ra,  French 

art  to  tbc  time  of  Fuvis  de  Chavannes  is  a  marshal  and  some-time  king  of  Italy:  b.  Bastide, 

period   of  500  years.    Following   Giotto   came  Lot.  France,  25  March  1771;  d.  Pizao,  Calabria, 

the    Florentines,    such    as    Orcagna,    Maaacdo,  Italy,  13  Oct.  1815.    He  was  the  son  of  a  pros- 

Benozzo,   Goizoli,   Lippi,  and  Ghiriandajo,  and  perous  innkeeper  of  La-Bastide-Foituniere,  near 

the  Umbrians  and  Siennesc,  such  as  Loreuietti,  Cahors,   France,  and   had  a   remarkable   career. 

Signoreili,  Perugino,  Pinturicchio,  and  Raphael.  While  studying  for  the   priesthood  ai  Toulouse 

This  great  period  of  mural  painting  culminates  he  enlisted  in  a  cavalry  regiment  bat  was  soon 

in    the    work   of    Michelangelo    in    the    Sistine  dismissed    for    insubordination.      He    served    m 

Chapel.     Later  came  the  Venetians  Titian,  Paul  "1=   constitutional   guard   of   Louis   XVI. ;   then 

Veronese   and  Tintoretto ;   but  tlieir  work  was  entered  the  12th  regiment  of  mounted  chasseurs 

generally  on  canvas,  stretched  on  frames.    From  and  rose  by  his  zealous  Jacobmism  to  the  rank 

the  period  of  the  Renaissance  to  the  last  part  °^   lieutenant-colonel.      He    attached   himself   to 

of    the    igth   century,  there    was    little    notable  Napoleon  m  1795.  and  followed  him  to  Italy  and 

mural  decoration,  but  since  then  there  have  come  I'?  .^^^^^    .^S- *=f|   '^^7'P="B"^   h^    frequently 

Hippolyte,   Flandrin,   Puvis   dc   Chavannes,  and  d'stinBuished  himself,  and  m  i^pg  Napoleon  ap- 

Bandry,  in  France;  La  Farge.  Abbey,  Blashfield,  P°'""<1  •"""  f "?"'  of  division     He  clung  close 

Walker      Vedder      Mowbray      Cox      Simmons  '     ""  ^^^*  leader  and  returned  to  France  with 

Blum,   Reid.  Turner',  and   Sargent,  'in   America!  "l'"*    J™""    'he    disastrous    Egyptian    campaign. 

have   been  carrying  out  wall  decorations  in  a  fi'^n  T  ^II/^  5^.^?^ ''''''",'^''',  ^  kiP''''"^' 

_     _       ..    ^       ■■  1 "  _■     I     I       .i_         .._  action  he  rendered  Napoleon  most  valuable  serv- 

manner  that  speaks  encouragingly  for  the  zplh  -^^  ^    dispersing  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  at 

cen  ury.     Among  the   more   celebrated   and   im-  ^^-^^   ^^^    ^«  ^^^  memorable  18th  Brumaire. 

portantpieces  of  mural  pamting  are  U  Farge  s  j„   gratitude   and    as    3    reward    Napoleon    en- 

'Aseension    of    Christ'    m    the,  church    of    the  t.^^ted  him  with  the  command  of  the  Consular 

Ascension,    New_  \ork.   and   his   decoration   of  Q^^^d.   and   shortly  after    (20  Jan.   iSoo)    gave 

Trinity  Church  m  Boston;  Simmons    paintings  ^im  his  youngest  sister,  Caroline,  in  marriage, 
in  the  crirnmal  court  buildine.  New  York;  Slash-  ^urat   had  command  of  the   cavalry   at   the 

field  3  in  the  Congressional  Library  at  Washing-  ^attie  of  Marengo  and  expelled  the  Neapolitans 

ton;   and   the   magnificent   pictures   by    Sargent  horn  the   Papal   States.     In   1803  he  was  made 

HI  Sargent  Hall,  Boston  public  library.  g  member  of^  the  Corps  Legiiiatif,  and  in  1804 

3f OJOic— For  external  pictorial  decoration  „as  the  governor  of  Paris.  On  the  establish- 
mosaic  is  the  best  medium.  It  is  made  generally  ment  of  the  Empire  Murat  became  one  of  the 
of  small  glass  tessers,  which  can  he  colored  popular  idols,  and  was  showered  with  honors, 
freely,  and  even  gilded  by  the  insertion  of  leaf  He  was  made  marshal  of  the  empire,  grand- 
gold,  producing  permanent  metallic  lustre  in  admiral,  and  prince  of  the  imperial  house.  His 
backgrounds  and  ornaments.  Mosaic  may  be  services  in  the  campaign  of  1805  against  Aus- 
used  on  a  large  scale  with  stone,  brick,  or  terra-  trja,  in  which  he  entered  Vienna  at  the  head  of 
cotta,  and  either  polished  or  left  with  a  dull  the  army,  were  rewarded  in  1806  with  the  grand- 
finish.  Mosaics  may  be  of  marble  or  of  glazed  duchy  of  Cleves  and  Berg.  He  participated  in 
tiles;  but  the  term  when  used  without  qualifica-  the  battles  of  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Eyiau  and  Fried- 
tion  refers  to  work  done  with  very  small  tes-  land.  In  the  war  of  1806  with  Prussia,  and  of 
seras  as  stated  above.  1807   with   Russia,   he   commanded   the   cavalry, 

Fresco. —  The  name   *fresco*   means  painted  and   in   1808   he   commanded   the   French   army 

in  water-color  upon  fresh  plaster,  and  this  was  which  occupied  Madrid,  and  quelled  the  insur- 

the  great  medium  of  the  Renaissance  men.     En-  rection  there  in   May.     He  expected  to   receive 

caustic  means  that  heat  is  applied  in  fixing  the  the  crown  of  Spain,  as  Charles  IV.  had  invested 

color.    Encaustic    was    used    especially   by  the  him  with  royal  authority;  but  Napoleon,  who 

Greeks  and  Romans,  but  little  is  known  of  the  destined  Spain  for  his  brother  Joseph,  placed 

exact  process.    The  only  example  of  the  Pom-  him  on  the  throne  of  Naples  15  July  1808     He 

peian  decoration  that  has  been  brought  to  Amer-  then  took  the  tide  of  «Joachim  Napoleon."   Ferd- 

ica  is  that  in  the  Metropolitan  Art  Museum  in  mand  IV.  (q.v.),  however,  continued  to  rule  in 

New   York,  taken  from  the   Boscoreale  Villa,  Sicily  under  English  protection.    Murat  proved 

near  Pompeii,  buried  in  the  eruption  of  Mount  a  beneficent  king  and  instituted  some  refoma, 

Vesuvius  in   79  A.D,     These  were   unearthed   in  t-ut  he  was.  after  all,  but  the  tool  of  Napoleon. 

IQOI,  and  the  entire  plaster  walls  of  one  room  "^  shared  the  .hardships  and    reverses  m  the 

and  sections  from  other  parts  of  the  villa  were  diwstro>is   Russian   campaign   of   1813   and   re 

brought  late  in  the  year  1903.  f"""^  to  Naples  discouraged  and  discontented. 

n-ii-         .1  A    J  1        II  ■  .  .In   1813   he   agam  fought   for   Napoleon,   whose 

«,S,.»™MJ.-Aud,lj,  'L.p,,mun,mr.l=  '^    j,«„^    X,    th=    b«tle   of    LtJ' 

ft    '"™T       S'  '^"  "-'""^W'  Ciffii) :  ,ie.    H.    mierrf    into    a    tr=«y    with    Oi 

Baldry,    'Mod=,D    Mur.l   Dccor.tmi     (1901) ;  ,„j    „j    ^„„i,    ;„    ,3       ^^^    g„a™t,5 

E.got,  '^Pkad  et  1.  ¥mam> ;  Bode   "Dona-  ^^     ,,;,  ^„„,  „„  condition  that  hi  would  joi     ' 

tcllo  in  Padua'    (1883);  C="'^    ir.h-Iii.  pi..  .  ...■  -    .    ..      ,  .,     .     ,^ 

fonds    aus    Italienischen 

Crowninshield,  *Mural  Painting' 

\^rf%'':^''^±l''^'}^:S'ffhH\±5.  w"no;;idTo"lUve  'ft;'irand°'^k''r''efuge  ; 


irnwine';  Boae.  -uona-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^rone  on  condition  that  he  would  ja 

;  CJarvct,   'Reiche   Pla-  ^^^   coalition    against    Napoleon,      He   took   i 

1     bchlossern*     (i8g9)  ;  arms  again  in  1815  for  Napoleon;  but  being  d 

Painting'   {1887)  ;  King,  f^ated   by   Generals    Neipperg   and    Blanchi    1 


m.  1     .         ^    T^  r*    .     . .        \    TA    >x —    A       , ^       was     luiucu     lu     leave     ALAJJ.     AllM     (WIV     ICIUUL-     Ul 

1  J  tiff  •S^?i"""''  >''W',  ^?,^""  Toulon.  After  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  he 
hnd,  'Modem  Wall  Decoration'  (iSm);  West-  ,^p,j  ,„  Corsica,  and  set  sail  for  the  Neapoli- 
hke,    'Outlmes  of  the   History  of  Design   m    tan  territory  with  a  view  to    -cover  his  kin»- 

■ed,  tried  \if, 

Google 


Vi — '  -   v;  ■:•"".  V  .  "";    '     — = ran   territory    witn   a   view    lu      -vuvci 

Huru  Famting'  (ifloa).  dom.     He   foolhardily    Undea   at    Pi: 

Framk  a.  BoutNE,  October,  but  was  immediately  captured,  tried  bff 

ArchUtct,  Boston.  Mass.  court-mania),  condemned  and  shot 


HURAT  —  MUKCHISON 

Htm^  Napoleon  AcbOle,  Franch  Ameri-  grand-dukes  Alexander  and  Konctuttm  in  1785, 

can  author:  b.  Paris  21  Jan.  1801 ;  d.  Wasceissa,  rector  of  th«  University  of  Moscow  <i?96),  and 

Leon  County,  Fla.,  15  April  1847.    He  was  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  nunistiT  of  puMk  in- 

son  of  Joachim  Mutat,  kirgr  of  Naples,  and  be-  stmclion  (1801)  ;  and  wrote  a  manua)  of  ethics, 

fore  hia    father's    overthrow   bore  the   title   of  which  it  classic  in  Russia  (1810,  1815).    Niko- 

Prince  of  the  Two   Sicilies.     When  his   father  "i    NiKOLJiiBmCH,    son    of    the    governor   of 

lost    the   throne   he   sought   refuge   in    Anstria,  Livooia:  b.  Riga  I?68;  d.  Moecow  i  Sept.  1840; 

where   he   received   his   education.     In    iSzi    he  wis   educated   at    Strasburg;   entered   the   navy 

came  to  the  United  States,  and  after  an  extended  "TM;  was  captured  in  1790;  was  transferred  to 

tour  through  the  country  bought  a  large  estate  the  army  in  1796;  and  from  1797  to  1823,  with 

and    settled    near    Tallahassee,    Fla,,    where    he  t«   exception    of   service   ^amst    Napoleon   in 

devoted  himself  to   farming  and   literary  work;  1812-14,  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  private  military 

he  also  gave  largely  to  and  was  active  in  philan-  school  near  Moscow,  which  was  bought  by  the 

thropic  enterprises.    He  became  a  United  States  government    in    1816.      His    son,    Alexander 

citizen,  and  in  1824  was  made  alderman  of  the  NiKOLMmiicH,  b    iTg?;  d.  Moscow  1864;. was 

city  of  Tallahassee,  in  1825  mayor,  and  in  1826  sent   lo   Siberia   for  his  part  ui  the  conspiracy 

postmaster.     He  accompanied  Lafayette  during  «*  i&S;  was  pardoned;  served  in  the  CnaiMn 

most  of  his  visit  to  the  United  Stales,  and  at  **^i  "^J  ^J  governor  of   Nijni   No\'gorod  did 

that  time  was  introduced  to  Catharina  Dudley,  '«"<Ji  for  tl>e  abolition  of  serfdom,     Another 

a   grandniece   of   Washington,    whom   he   afle?-  f°^   ^"^^   Nmai>iE«TCH,   U   Sam     Petcrs- 

waTd  married.    He  refused  many  offers  of  polil-  ^"'S   '?«;   d.   there  4  Nov    1866;   entered  the 

ical  ^dvancemen,  aid  lived  quietly  on  his  estat.  "-^ifJa  78l/;Tstin'g"u  std'^S"   inX  wa" 

In     1828    he    published    in    the     Pans     'Revue  ^-^^   Turkey^  1828-a   and   in   the   Polish   cam- 

Trimestnelle*    a    series    oj    letters    on   political  j        ,3  ^  /j„  ,^trealed  with  Meheme.  Aii; 

parties  m  the   United   States,  which  were   later  ^^  disgraced    and    retired   in    1838,    but    rein- 

pubhshed    as    'Lettres   dun    Citoyen   des    Etats  stated  in  1848;  and  in  1855  commanded  the  army 

tTnis  a  ses  Amia  dEurope';  in  1838  he  pub-  ;„   ji,^  aucasus.     He  wrote  a  valuable  book 

lished   'Esquisses  inorales  et  politiqnes  sur  les  about  his  travels  in  Khiva   (r82z),  and  on  the 

Etats_Uni3  d  Ainerique> ;  and  <Exposition  des  campaign  in  the  Caucasus  in  1855  (i8/«).    His 

Pnncipes  du  Gouvememcnt  republicain  tel  qu  il  brother,  Mikh.^il   NiKOLArEViica.  b.    1793 ;   d. 

«  iti  periectionne  en  Amenquc*    (Exposition  Syre?,  near  Luga,  10  Sept.  1866;  became  major 

of  the  Pnnciples  of  Republican  Government  as  general  in  1830;  was  military  governor  of  Grod- 

Perfected  in  America).     This  latter  work  was  no;   was  a   member  of  the   Council   of  Stale, 

Tety  popular  among  those  of  republican  sym-  1850-62;  opposed  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs; 

pathies  in  Europe,  was  transbted  imo  several  „sed  such  cruelty  in  pnfHng  down   a  student 

different  languages,  and  passed  through  over  50  rising  in  1861  thai  he  was  forced  to  resign ;  but 

editions.  in  ifej  was  sent  to  Wilna  as  governor-general, 

„            ■..        >  (         T      •        ni.     t           -      .  ^nd    won    from    the    Poles    the    name    of    the 

Murat,  Napoltwi  Lucira  Ch«Ie»,  na-pd-  Hanger  or  Executioner  by  his  pitiless  severity: 
la-on  lu-se-on  sharl.  Prince  or  Poktb  Coavo,  anj  ;„  jgee  was  president  of  the  commission 
French  politician  second  son  of  Joachim  „i,ich  examined  Karakasoff,  who  attempted  to 
Murat:  b.  Milan  16  May  1803;  d.  Pans  10  Apnl  assassinate  Alexander  H  His  memoirs  were 
1878.  He  left  Italy  for  Austria  with  his  mother  published  by  his  grandson,  Mikhak.  Nkoijvie- 
m  1815;  started  for  the  United  States  in  1824,  vrrce,  b.  7  April  1845;  <!■  8  June  1900;  ambas- 
but  was  shipwrecked  on  the  Spanish  coast,  and  jador  to  Berlin  (1885),  to  Copenhagen  {1893); 
held  prisoner  for  a  time;  arrived  in  Boston  in  and  from  1897  to  his  death  foreign  minister. 
l8as;  and  in  1837  married  an  heiresa  of  Borden-  He  did  much  to  solve  the  Cretan  question,  pub- 
town,  N,  J.,  Georgina  Frascr,  who  was  soon  lished  the  invitation  to  the  Hague  Peace  Con- 
aflerward  reduced  to  school  teaching  for  her  ference  (1898),  and  forwarded  Russia's  inler- 
Uving.  Murat  relumed  to  Paris  in  1848,  sat  in  csts  in  China.  Another  Nikolai  Nikolaievitcb, 
the  Constitutional  Assembly  and  in  the  Legisla-  Count  Muravicff  Amurskv,  b,  Sakit  Fetcrs- 
tive  Assembly  {1849),  was  minister  to  Turin  burg  1809;  d.  Paris  19  Nov.  1SS1;  fought  in 
(1849^-50),  had  his  debts  paid  am)  received  a  the  war  with  Turkey,  1828-9;  became  govemor-> 
pension  of  $J0,000  a  year  under  Napoleon  HI.,  general  of  Eastern  Siberia  in  1847;  in  1858  con- 
and  in  1859-tio  made  a  feeble  cl,aim  to  the  crown  duded  the  treaty  of  Aigun  with  China,  by  which 
of  Naples,  but  received  no  support  from  France.  Amur  was  ceded  to  Russia,  and  thus  won  the 
His  vole  in  the  Senate,  where  he  sat  from  1852  title  Amursky;  and  in  1859  arranged  a  treaty 
to  1870,  for  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  with  Japan  at  Yeddo.  The  last  ao  years  of  his 
alienated  from  him  the  Frettih  Freemasons,  life  were  spent  in  Paris.  The  Muravieff-Apostol 
whose  grand-master  he  had  formerly  been.  He  branch  of  the  family,  so  called  because  of  its 
retired  to  private  life  after  the  revolution  of  intermarriage  with  that  of  Apostol,  a  Cossack 
4  Sept  i8«i  hetman,  is  most  prominently  represented  by  Ivan 
{1769-1851),  who  translated  Aristophanes,  Hor- 

HuravidF,  moo-ri-vS-ef.  Russian  noble  ace,  Sheridan,  etc.,  into  Russian;  and  by  his  son 
family,  originally  settled  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Sergei  (1796-1826),  who  took  part  in  the  con- 
Moscow,  but  in  1488  receiving  from  Wan  Va»-  spiracy  of  i8as  and  was  executed  in  Sunt 
silievitch    holdings    m    Novgorod.      Its    chief  Petersbm-g. 

members  are:  Nikolai  jEROFEYmrcH,  d.  Mont-  Murcbison,  merTciT-son    Sir  Roderick  Im- 

pellier  T770,  governor  of  Livonia,  and  author  pey,  Scottish  geologist:  n.  Tarradale,  Ross, 

of  the  first  Russian  algebra.     Mikhail  Niki-  Scotland,  19  Feb.  1793;  d.  London  22  Oct.  1871. 

1TTCH,  b.  Smnlensk  25  CM.  1757 ;  d.  Saint  Peters-  He  was  educated  at  (he  military  college  in  Great 

burg  29  July    1807;   was   chosen  tutor  to  the  Marlow  and  at  the  Universi^  of  Edinbur^; 
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eatend  the  army  in  tSo?  and  served  under  Well-  Murdoch,  mer'dfik,  JamcB  Edward,  AmerU 

bgton  in  the   Peninsular  campaign,   but  retired  can  actor:   b.   Philadelphia,   Pa.,  25   June   1811 ; 

from    the    afniy    with    the    rank   of    captain   of  d.  Cincinnati,  Ohio^  19  May  1893,     He  made  his 

dragoons  in   1815.     He  then  took  up  the  study  debut  as  an  actor  in  Philadelphia  in  1829,  play- 

of  science  and  spent  years  in  scientific  investi-  ing   Frederick   in    'The   Lover's   Vow,'    and   in 

gations,  particularly  in  that  of  geology.     In  1825  1838   appeared    in    New    York   as    Benedick    in 

he  became  a  member  of  the  Geological  Society  of  'Much  Ado  Abo6t  Nothing.'  He  played  Pythias 

London,  of  which   he   was  president   in   1831-2  to  Edwin  Forrest's  Damon  and  in  1S43  retired 

and    ill     18+2-3,      His    investigations    extended  from  the  stage  to  study.    He  reappeared  in  New 

through  France,  England  and  Wales  and  he  re-  York  in  1845  as  Hamlet  and  for  15  years  played 

classified  the  Paleozoic  rocks  giving  to  his  new  with  great  success  in  the  United  States  and  Eng- 

lystem  the  name  Silurian  in  iSjS-     I"   1841  he  land.     During  the  Civil   War  he   devoted  him- 

was  commissioned  by  Emperor  Nicholas  to  make  self  to  caring  for  the  wounded   soldiers  and  in 

a  geological  survey  of  Russia  and  was  engaged  giving  entertainments  for  their  benefit.    His  best 

in  that  work  until  1844  making  discoveries  which  roles    were    Hamlet,    Mercutio,    Benedick,    and 

enabled  him  to  present  to  the  scientific  world  Claude  Melnotte,  in  which  he  had  few  equals. 

the  Permian  system.    He  was  one  of  the  found-  He    publi^ed    with    William    Rossell;     *0r- 

ers  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance-  thophony'   (1845);  »ul  'The  Stage'  (1885). 

ment  of  Science  and  presided  over  it   in   1846.  Murfock,    Harold,    American    banker-    b. 

He  was   several   times  elected  president   of  the  ^^^^        ^ass,,   1862.     He  was  educated   at  the 

Royal  Geographical  Society  and  from  1862  until  go^ton  Latin  School,  entered  the  banking  busi- 

his  death  was  continuously  "-elected,    In  1855  ^.^  ^^d  is  president  of  the  National  Exchange 

he  was  appointed   director  ot  the  British  Geo-  3^^^  of  Boston.     He  wrote:   'The  Reconstri^- 

logical    Survey      He    P"bhshed:    'Geology    of  tion  of  Europe:  a  Sketch  of  the  Diplomatic  and 

Cheltenham'     (1B34)  ;    'The    Silunan    System'  Military  History  of  Continental  Eur^  from  the 

iu^^)  '•,  tS^'^B?  °/  ,^'»  '"  ^"^•'P*'  ^"^.,"'  Rise  to  the  Fall  of  the  Second  Empire'   (1689). 

the  Ural  MounUins'   (1845)  ;   'Geological  Atlas  f  "■  "^' 

of  Europe'  (1856);  etc.  See  Geikie.  'Memoir  Murdock,  William,  Scottish  inventor:  b. 
of  Sir  Frederick  Murchison'  (1875)-  Bellow  Mill,  near  Old  Cumnock,  21  Aug.  17541 
„  ,  .  -^  „  .  J  .  .  c  .u  <1-  Sycamore  Hill,  near  Soho,  15  Nov,  1839- 
Mnrchiaoaite.  3  flesh-red  variety  of  the  He  went  in  1777  lo  Birmingham,  where  he  ob- 
mineral  orthoclase,  which  exhibits  golden-yellow  tained  employment  in  the  famous  engineering 
reflections  when  viewed  from  certain  directions  establishment  of  Boulton  &  Watt,  at  Soho,  near 
It  occurs  at  Dawlish  and  Exeter,  England,  and  that  town.  A  demand  for  Watfs  pumping-en- 
is  named  for  its  discoverer.  Sir  Roderick  L  gjnej  ^ame  from  the  Cornish  mines,  and  Mur- 
Murchison,  dock  was  soon  sent  thither  to  superintend  tha 
Uurcia,  mer'shi-a  (Sp.  moor'tbe-a),  Spain,  erection  and  fitting  of  these  engines.  In  1800 
the  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  and  modem  ^'=,Z^^  "l^de  manager  of  the  works  of  Boulton 
province  of  same  name,  30  miles  northwest,  of  &  Walt,  being  afterw^d  admitted  as  a  partner. 
Cartagena,  on  the  Segura,  which  divides  the  He  retired  in  1830.  His  mvention  of  coal-ga» 
town  into  two  unequal  portions,  connected  by  a  lighting  renwms  his  most  conspicuous  achicve- 
haiid&ome  bridge.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  ""ent.  He  began  m  179a  h;s  experiments  re- 
brick  wall,  and  is  entered  by  three  principal  garding  the  lUuimnating  properties  of  gases 
gates.  The  stress  are  generally  broad,  straight,  produced  by  distdlmg  wood,  peat,  and  coal.  In 
and  weU  paved.  Among  the  public  buildings  the  1800  he  had  an  experimental  gas  apparatus  m 
most  important  is  the  cathedral,  its  principal  operation  at  Soho,  and  in  1803  the  Boulton 
facade  a  fine  combination  of  Corinthian  and  ^nd  Watt  foundry  was  regularly  lighted  by  that 
composite  architecture.  It  was  begun  in  1353-  '"e3"f.  In  February  1808,  Murdock  read  before 
In  the  plaza  sUnds  the  capacious  episcopal  the  Royal  Society  a  paper  detailing  his  investi- 
palace,  built  in  1752.  one  of  the  finest  edifices  of  gations.  Gas-Iightmg  fell  into  the  hands  of 
its  class  ill  Spain ;  and  in  close  proximity  to  it  promoters,  and  in  iSocj  Murdock  was  compelled 
the  colleges  of  St.  Fulgentius  and  St.  Isidore,  '"  publish  a  vindication  of  his  claims  m  'Letter 
which  form  one  range  of  building.  The  bishop  to  a  Member  of  Parliament.'  It  has  been  as- 
takes  his  title  from  Cartagena,  from  which  town  serted  that  he  invented  the  steam  locomotive,  but 
die  see  was  transferred.  The  other  public  "«  t"""**  engines  he  made  came  to  nothing, 
edifices  and  institutions  consist  of  the  college  Mu'rez,  a  genus  of  gasteropod  molluski 
of  St.  Leander,  which  is  an  academy  of  music  typical  of  the  family  Muricida.  resembling  the 
connected  with  the  cathedral;  the  hospital  of  whelk;  shell  spiral  rough,  with  three  or  more 
St.  John,  with  which  is  connected  a  hospital  for  ranges  of  spines  simple  or  branched.  Murices 
convalescents;  a  house  of  refuge,  a  foundling  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of 
hospital,  the  town-house,  an  institute  for  ad-  their  spines.  They  were  in  high  esteem  from 
vanced  education,  a  school  of  design,  an  the  earliest  ages  on  account  of  the  purple  dye 
ecclesiastical  seminary,  several  nunneries,  a  bull-  that  some  of  them  yielded.  See  Purple  Shell, 
rinir.  and  a  eood  botanical  garden.  There  are  ».  i  -j  -  ,  -  .,  ,  . 
mimhcfure.  of  co.r,,  cloth,  md  tai.e  of  dif-  .„""""'''■„"  ,=''"?"2'«"'T  '''f  "'^"^ 
fer.nl  color,;  of  ,ilk-.tufl!,e>ped.llytaftnaBnd  i™"'?"  ?"',',?«  ' - j"?"?^ V ""■ ,,°''"' 
pluihi  Tinen>.  hat,,  siovci  .Iltpeici;  also  .ilk  »"?"," '"'i.'""  J"!  ".¥^»"  bmg  known 
sninnintf  mills  dve-works  nottmes  tanneries  '"  ""^  f^"*  ^^^-  Murexide  has  the  chemical 
Tp  wor^  and'rbo^r'wV  C™i"f  "con-'  fc""f  CH.N.O.(NH.)^  and  ^bout  1855  it  was 
siderable  commerce  is  carrfed  on  in  silks  and  l-^gely  used  as  a  dye.  The  colors  that  it  gives 
other  manufactures,  as  well  as  in  grain,  etc.  "^  ^^!^,,?° /".  V,^**'!,"'.^''"'^^'^' T**  ""^ 
Pnr.  ,i^„t  ii-nnn  quitc  bnlliant ;  but  they  tamish  quickly  whcn  ex- 
Mp  aoout  113.000.  p^j  ^  sulphur  dioxid  gas.  and  hence  are  more 
See  HouiciDE.  or  less   fugitive  in  bouses   where  coal  gas  i» 
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burned.  As  a  dye,  inurexide  has  now  been  re-  "Bohemians*— a  name  femous  in  general  liter- 
placed  by  the  coal-tar  colors  (qv.)-  't  may  be  ary  history.  He  contributed  a  great  mass  of 
prepared  by  evaporating  a  mixture  of  uric  acid  "copy*  to  numerous  periodicals,  and  at  last  made 
and  nitric  acid  to  dryness,  and  moistening  the  a  reputation  by  hia  <Sc*nes  de  la  Vie  de  Bo- 
reddish  residue  with  ammonia.  The  beautiful  heme'  in  which  he  appears  as  Rodolphe  (184S). 
purple    red   of  murexide   is   at   once   developed.  He  then  found  sufEeient  to  do,  1       '      ' 


(This  reacbon  is  used  as  a  test  for  uric  acid,  the  Luxembourg  Theatre,  and  articles  for  the 
in  urinary  analysis.)  Murexide  dissolves  in  'Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.'  Other  works  are ■ 
water  to  a  beautiful  purple  solution,  the  color  'Seines  de  la  Vie  de  Jeunesse'  (1851);  'Le 
changing  to  blue  upon  the  addition  of  potash.  Pays  Latin*  (1852);  'Le  Dernier  Rendezvous' 
ITie   commercial   supply   of  murexide,   when   it     (1852)  ;  and  'Les  Buvetirs  d'Eau'   (1854).  Many 

was  used  as  a  dye,  was  prepared  from  uric  acid;  of  his  lyrics  are  very  beautiful,  and  his  prose 
the    uric    acid    required    being    obtained    from     works,   especially    his   masterpiece,    arc    charac- 

guano,  in  which  it  exists  in  considerable  quan-  terized  by  rare  humor  and  pathos.     Consult  the 

titles.  A  dye  similar  to  murexide,  and  perhaps  appreciation  in  Saintsbury's  'Essays  on  French 
identical  with  it,  was  obtained  by  the  ancients    Novelists'  (iSgi) 

from  a  gland  of  the  murex    or  "purple-fish* ;  MurBhab,   moor-gab',  a  river   of  Central 

whence  the  name  "murexide."  a^j^^  which  rises  on  the  northern  frontier  of 

Hurfree,  mer'fre,  Haiy  Noailles  ("Chakles  .Afghanistan,  in  the  Paropamisus  Mountains,  and 

■  Egbeht  CaAnDOCK"),  American  novelist;  b.  Mur-  after    a    northwestward    course    of    nearly    400 

freesboro,  Tenn.,  24  Jan.  1850.     Her  early  years  miles,  loses  itself  in  the  desert  sands  surround- 

were  spent  in  Murfrcesboro  to  which  after  some  ing  the  oasis  of  Merv. 

years  in  Saint  Louis  she  returned  in  1890,  and  Mu'riacitc.  Same  as  Anhywuii  (q.v.). 
her  careful  studies  of  hfe  m  the  mountains  of  „  .  ,„  ...  r.  ,-,  \ 
Tennessee,  where  Iier  summers  have  usually  Munat ":  Acid.  See  Hydrochloric  Aero. 
been  passed,  are  reflected  in  nearly  all  of  her  Murichl,  or  Morichi,  a  South  American 
books.  Her  earliest  short  story  appeared  in  the  P^lm  of  the  genus  MauHlia  (M.  Hexuosa),  also 
'Atlantic  Monthly'  in  1878,  and  was  followed  Irnown  as  ita-palm;  it  is  nearly  related  to  the 
bv  others  over  the  signature  "Charles  Egbert  burili  (q.v.)  or  wine-palm.  These  palms  reach 
Craddock."  Until  her  identity  was  revealed  in  a  height  of  100  to  150  feet,  and  grow  along  the 
1885  they  were  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  a  Orinoco  River,  forming  great  forests  near  its 
masculine  writer.  She  has  published:  'In  the  mouth.  It  furnishes  to  the  Indians  of  that 
Tennessee  Mountains'  (1884);  'Where  the  Bat-  region  almost  everything;  and  during  much  of 
tie  was  Fought'  (1884);  'The  Prophet  of  the  the  year,  when  the  lowlands  adjacent  to  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains'  (1885);  'Down  the  river  are  flooded,  they  dwell  among  its  branches, 
Ravine'  (1885)  ;  'In  the  Clouds'  (1886)  ;  'The  hke  monkeys,  for  want  of  dry  land  upon  which 
Story  of  Keedon  Bluffs'  {1887);  'The  Despot  to  rest  or  travel.  "At  the  time  of  the  innnda- 
of  Broomsedge  Cove'  (1888);  'His  Vanished  tions,*  says  Humboldt,  'the  tufts  of  the  fan- 
Star'  (18514)  ;  'The  Phantoms  of  the  Foot-  leaved  murichi  present  the  appearance  of  a  for- 
bridge'  (1895)  ;  'The  Mystery  of  Witchface  est  issuing  from  the  bosom  of  the  waters.  The 
Mountain'  (1895);  'The  Juggler'  (1897);  'The  navigator,  traversing  at  night  the  branches  of 
Young  Mountaineers'  ('897);  'The  Bush-  the  Orinoco  delta,  sees  with  surprise  the  crowns 
whackers'  (1899)  ;  'The  Story  of  Old  Fort  of  these  palms  lighted  up  by  large  fires.  These 
Loudon'  (1899);  'The  Champion'  (1902);  'A  are  the  habitations  of  the  Guaranis  suspended 
Sceptre  of  Power'   (1903).  from   the    trunks    of   the   trees.      These    people 

Murfrcesboro.  mer'frez-biir-o,  Tenn.,  city,  stretch   mats   in    the   air,    fill   thein   with   earth. 

county-seat     of     Rutherford     County;     on     the  ^""^   o"   this   bed   of  wet   clay   light   what   fires 

Nashville,    C.    &    St.    L.    railroad;    about    33  ^1^^  r^"'"  *°/  t*'V«J?°'d  purposes     For  ages 

miles  southeast  of  Nashville.    The  first  settle-  ^%  ^^"^  "^ed  the.r  liberty  and  political  mde- 

ment    was   made   in    1811    and    in    iSiy    it   was  Pfudence  to  the  treacherous  and  miry  nature  ef 

incorporated.     It   was   the   capital   of   the   State  ^^"^  ^''-    "'*"^*'   ^^fX   traverse    in    seasons   of 

from    i8ig    to    1826.      It    is    in   an   agricultural  ("■ought,  and  over  which  they  alone  know  how 

section  in  which  cotton  is  one  of  the  principal  "J  P/"=  "".  «»f«y;  J"  their  isolation  in  the  delta 

products.    The  city  has  a  number  of  manufac-  °}  the  Orinoco,  and  to  their  livmg  m  the  trees.' 

luring  establishments,  chief  of  which  are   flour  Consult:,  Von  Humboldt    'Voyage  aux  Regions 

and  fumber  mills,  tanneries,  cotton  gins,  cotton  E<lumoxiales,'  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  363   (1807-27). 
compresses,  machine-shops,  red  cedar  ware  fac-  Hu'ridae.    the    family    of    mice    and    rats 

lories,  and  carriage  factoriea.  .  On  the  site  of  (qq.v.). 

the   Stone   River  battlefield,  near  the  city,   is   a  MuriUo,  mfl-ril'a  (Sp.  moo-rel'yo)    BartO- 

National  cemetery  which  contams  the  graves  of  lomfi  Eat^ban,  bar-to'lS-ma  as-ta'ban.  Span- 

^150  soldiers,  2,333  of  unknown  dead.     (See  jsh  painter;  b.  Seville,  end  of.  December  1617; 

■Stone  River,  Battle  01^.)     It  is  the  birthplace  d.  there  3  April  1683.    He  began  his  art  educa- 

of   the   author,   Mary    Noailles   Murfrec    (q.v.).  lion  under  Juan  del  Castillo,  and  in  1643  sought 

Pop.  U9io)  4W9-  '  wider  experience   in  Madrid,   where  his   lowns- 

HurgcT,    Henri,    on-re    mur-zhar,    French  man  Velasquez  was  enjoying  a  brilliant  career, 

poet  and  novelist :   b.  Paris  24   March   1823 ;   d.  By  the  latter  he  was  dissuaded  from  a  contem- 

there  26  Jan.  1861.     He  entered  a  lawyer's  office,  plated  visit  to  Rome  and   secured   facilities  for 

but  left  it,  and  was  for  a  time  secretary  to  the  studying    in    the    Royal    Galleries    and     in    the 

Russian  Count  Tolstoi.     Of  his  career  in  1838-  Escorial.    Here  he  placed  himstlf  for  three  years 

48  almost  nothine  is  known.    He  was  a  member  under  the  inspiration  of  Ribera.  Titian,  Rubem, 

at  an  informal  club  or  clique  of  unconventional  Vandyke  and  Velasquez  himself.     In  1645  he  re- 

and    impecunious    young    artists    and    authors,  turned  to   Seville  where  he  undertook  to  paint 

which  was  named  *Bohe]mia,>  and  the  associates  11   separate  pictures  for  the  cloister  of  Saint 
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Pnutds  in  inustration  of    Fnndscan    history,  thing  of  vigor  or  variety  he  has  gained  far  more 

lliese  worlu  proved  tlie  foundatioo  of  his  re-  io  originahty,  sincerity,  verisimilitude,  and  an 

'lown.  '  The .  prirtcipal  pieces  of  this  series  are  individuality  which  is  truly  national 

'Saint  Jatttes  Distributing  Aims'    (now  in  the  Consult;  Tirbino,  'Murillo,  su  eooca,  su  vida, 

Academy    Fernando,    Madrid) ;    the    so-called  sus  quadras^    (1864) ;   Curtis,    'Velasquez   and 

'Angel  Piece'   (in  the  Louvre)  ;  'The  Death  of  Mirrillo'  (1881) ;  Leforl.  'Murillo  et  ses  Neves' 

Saint  Clara'    (in  the  Dresden  GaUery).    These  (rStja). 

strike  the  note  of  the  early  Seville  school,  be-  Mur'muru  Pahn.      See  Astrocaryum 

ing  warm  in  tone,  and  exhibit  Murillo  as  draw-  .-                      ,  ,     -m.             i-                 ,- 

in|  his  types  of  beauty  from  the  lower  orders  .    «'»»".  ■""'''  '>«'.  TJormu.  German  sati- 

of  the  Spinish  people!     Of  even  more  trans-  "«  '"''  'JPJ""'™  of  the  Reformation :  b.  Stras- 

parenl  coloring  are  his  'Samts  Leander  and  I.-  '''"»  «  P^-    ■>";  >•■  ahout  1536.    He  studied 

idore'    m    thj   sacristy    of    the    Cathedral    at  "  the  principal  universities  of  Europe   devoting 

Madrid;  <Tlie  Birth  of^Mary'  (in  the  Louvre)  ;  himself  particularly  to    hcolom'  and  philosophy 

and  the  'Vision  of  Saint  Anthony'    (in  Seville  ?»''  early  gained  a  reputation  for  ability,  marred 

Cathedral,  1656) ;  both  of  these  latter  belong  however  by  a  quarrelsome  disposition.    He  led 

to  the  middle  period  of  his  artistic  developmeuL  ""    "n'teady   life,   preaching   for    some   Ome   at 

in    166s    he    began   his    four   pictures    for   the  Frankfort-on-the-Main  and  other  places,  bm  in- 

aurch  of  Sann  Maria  pa  Blaica,  among  them  "'"'"S  I""""'  ""  displeasure  of  his  congre- 

beinghis  'Church  TriuuTpbam' ;  'The  famacu-  K«'«""  '>''.""'  •«"•'  Peiisonalities  <if  his  ■-.- 


.ait  Coneeotion*  (in  the  Louvre)  ■  and  "The  '"'*"*■  ^'"'  "**  successively  expelled  from 
Foundation  ot  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Mag-  ^.'^i'^'K,  Jteye^  and  Venice  He  be^me  one 
giorc  at  Rome>  (in  the  Madrid  Academy).  In  of  the  most  virulent  opponents  of  the  Reforma- 
1668  he  painted  his  'Madonna  Hovering  in  the  !?°"'  Some  of  his  writings  against  the  Reforma- 
Oouds  Surrounded  by  Eight  Saints  of  Seville >  ^"  ^"*  ^"™<^  ^J  °'*1"  9,[.'^^  i'"  f 
(in  the  chapter  house  of  Seville  cathedral) ;  and  j'9""';  ^nd  he  was  compelled  to  flee  to 
about  i6?o  his  'Holy  Family  with  Elizabtth  and  ^T'*^'^''^^'  *^'""  ^"^  was  m, tune  likewise  ex- 
The  Infant  Baptist'  (in  the  Louvre).  His  P="«l.  The  latter  part  of  his  history  is  not 
most  brilliant  period  was  between  1670  and  ^""'^  1°  ^^  ''"  ^^  ^^"  crowned  as  poet 
1680;  and  in  1^74  he  had  completed  the  eight  'Af^'^^^^^  emperor  Maximilian ;  and  hts 
vast  pictures  illustrating  the  'Corporal  Works  INarrenbeschworiiiig'  (1512)  of  whichhis  <Der 
of  Mercy.'  These  were  intended  for  the  churx:h  Schelmenzunft*  (1512)  may  be  regarded  as  a 
of  the  Caridad  Hospital,  and  are  remarkable  for  continuation  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ;m- 
splendor  of  coloring  and  strength  of  design;  '«t'°"s  of  Sebastian  Brants  celebrated  sat^cal 
the  faces  are  lifelike  in  expression  and  the  com-  P?*'?  ^^'^^.  "Narrensch.ff.*  He  wrcrte  'Char- 
position  Mid  perspective  faultless.  His  'Saint  tiludium  logice.'  etc.  (150?),  and  other  Latrn 
Elizabeth  of  Hungary  Nursing  the  Sick>  (in  the  ™°'^'^  =  prepared  a  German  version  of  Vitgil  and 
Madrid  Museum)  belongs  to  this  period.  In  other  translations ;  and  was  also  regarded  as 
I've  he  execnted  ao  pictures  for  the  Capuchin  '*»«  ^^.tor  of  'Eulenspiegel.'  But  he  is  chiefly 
monastery  at  Seville.  17  of  which  are  now  in  rem^bered  by  his  writings  against  Luther  and 
the  local  museum.  It  was  at  this  time  he  painted  the  Reformaboti  His  most  celebrated  satirical 
the  famous  'Immaculate  Conception'  which  work  is  entitled  'Von  dem  grossenLutherischen 
Mareehal  Soull  took  to  France  and  sold  to  N«™'  ('522i  new  ed.,  1848)  Consult:  Lap- 
the  nation  for  615,000  francs.  It  is  now  in  the  PE"bur«.'Mumers  Eulenspiegel'  (1854);  Goe- 
Louvre,  and  is  the  work  by  which  this  painter  ^^^-  'burners  Narrenbeschworung'  (i8;,9); 
is  most  popularly  known.  While  Muriilo  was  ?,^"'",'''  J^,X^\  ^"'""  ""^  ^"=  ^""^^  **" 
engaged  kt  CadU  in  painting  'The  Betrothal  of  Mittelalters>  (1890). 

Saint    Catherine'     for    the    high    altar    of    the  Mur'phey,   Archibald   De   Bow,   American 

Capuchin  church,   he  fell    from   the  scaffolding  jurist;  b.  Caswell  County,  N.  C,  1777;  d,  Hills- 

and  died  as  the  result  of  his  injuries.    The  work  boro,  N.  C.,  3  Feb.  1833.     He  was  graduated 

was  completed  by  his  pupil  Osorio  with  no  par-  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1799 

ticular  success.  and  was  for  the  three  succeeding  years  pro- 

Murillo  has  left  about  400  pictures,  includ-  fessor  of  ancient  languages  there.     He  studied 

ing  his  devotional  paintings  and  the  many  rep-  law   and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in   1802  and 

resentations   of    the    'Immaculate   Conceptron,'  established  a  large  practice.    He  was  a  member 

one  of  his  favorite  and  characteristic  subjects.  "*  the  State  senate  in  i8i2-i8  and  proved  him- 

His  moat  important  work  in  the  United  Sutes  ^i  '"   a^le  legislator,  advocating  internal   im- 

is    the    altar-piece    in    the    Cathedral    of    Saint  provements   and    working   earnestly   to   enlarge 

Peter's  at  Cincinnati.     He  was  the  greatest  of  ^"^  improve  the  educational  system  of  the  State. 

Spanish  religious  painters  because  his  Madonnas  I"   'S18  he  was  a  judge  of  the  superior  court 

are  real  Spanish  women  and  only  raised  by  the  a"d   '"   1819-20  was  a   justice   of   the   supreme^ 

magic  of  his  brush  into  sainthood  or  apotheosis,  court     of     North     Carolina.      He    published:i 

Birt   he    was   a   great    genre   painter   also.     He  'Memoir    of   Improvements   Contemplated,    and 

knew  the  gj'psies  and  beggars  of  Spain  as  well  the    Resources    and    Finances    ot    the    Sute' 

as  he  knew  the  saints.    He  could  paint  landscape  (iSrg)  ;  'Repdrts  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Court 

and    portrait,    flowers    and    fruit,    maidens    and  °^    North    Carolina    in     1804-13    and    181&-19* 

children  of  that  Seville  which  he  loved  so  well  (i8zi-6)  ;   etc. 

and  never  left  for  France  or  Italy.    Unswayed  Mur-pHy,    Arthur,    British    dramatist:    b. 

by  the  influence  of  the  dazzling  schools  of  Tus-  Clooniquin.    near   Elphin,    County    Roscommon, 

any   or    Flanders   he   has   confined   himself   to  Ireland,  27  Dec.  1727;  d.  18  June  1805.    He  was 

Spanish  faces,  to  Spanish  atmosphere  and  seen-  educated  at  the  Roman   Catholic  College  of  St. 

ery,  and  las   realized  a  manner  and  color  of  Omer   France,  and  was  subsequently  employed 

his  own.    If  he  has  sacrificed  in  this  way  any-  in  a  Lcndon  banking  house.    la  1758  appeared 
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his  first  drama  'The  Upholslerer,'  a  facce,  di-  He  translated  from  the  Dutch  De  Vriw'  'Voy- 

rected  against   politicians,   which   proved   very  ages  from  Holland  to  America,  1633  to  1644' 

successful,  followed  by  'The  Orphan  of  China'  ;  (1853),    and    his    other    publicatiocn    inchidt: 

»The  Waj  ta  Keep  Him>  ;  'All  m  the  Wrong' ;  'Henry   Hudson   in   Holland:   Origin   and  Ob- 

<The  Citizen'  ;  'The  Old  Maid' ;  'Tiiree  Weeks  jects  of  the  Voyage  which  L*d  to  the  Discovery 

after     Marriage';      'Zenobia' ;     'The     Grecian  of  the  Hudson   River'    (1859);    'Jacob   Steen- 

Daughter'  ;  etc.     At  various  times  in  his  life  dam,  Noch  Vasatcr'  (1861)  j  'Anthology  of  the 

he  engaged  in  political  controversies,  and  edited  New  Netherlands'  (1665)  ;  and  'The  Voyage  of 

journals  opposnig  Mr.  Fox,  the  lirst  Lord  Hoi-  Verrazzano'   (1875). 

land,  and   Wilkes'   'North  Briton,'     His  plays         Muiphy,  John  Franda,  American  painter: 

are  his   best  performances,  and   some  ot  them,  (,    Oswego    N    Y     11   Dec   1853      He  came  to 

including  'The  Way  to  Keep  Hira>  and  'Tliree  ^g^  York' in '1875  and  educated  himself  in  art, 

Weeks  after  Marriage,'   long  kept  the  stage.  giving  especial  attention   to   landscape  painting. 

Uurpby,   Charles  Francis,  American  poli-  His    first    picture    to    appear    in    the    National 

tician:    b.    New    York  30  June    1858.     He   re-  Academy  of  Design  was  exhibited  in  1876,  and 

ceived  a  public-school  education,  in  1900  became  since  J887  lie  has  been  a  National  Academician. 

a  member  and  treasurer  of  the  board  of  com-  His  painting  'Tints  of  a  Vanished  Past'  gained 

missioners   for   docks  and  ferries,   in   1892-1901  the  HaUgarten  prize    (1885).     In   1887  he  was 

was  chairman  of  tlie  Tammany  Hall  Democracy,  awarded    the    Webb    prize    by    the    Society    of 

and  in  1902  became  its  chief.  American  Artists  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

Murphy,  Franda,  American  temperance  Murphy,  _Nathan  0^  American  politician: 
evangelist',  h,  Wexford,  Ireland,  24  April  1816:  b.  Jefferson,  Maine,  14  Oct.  1840;  d.  23  Aug; 
d.  Los  Angeles  30  June  IO07.  Durinsr  the  Civil  1908.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools: 
War  he  served  m  the  Union  arrav.  In  1870,  at  was  a  tcaclier  in  Wisconsin,  1866-g;  removed 
Portland,  Maine,  he  began  the  orftanization  of  to  Arizona  about  1870;  engaged  in  mining,  law 
temperance  reform  clubs,  which  were  established  practice,  and  railroad  construction  ;  was  rov- 
tn  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  of  which  he  was  ernor  of  the  Territory  m  1892  and  m  1808- 
the  first  president.  He  made  his  headquarters  1902;  and  in  1893  was  elected  territorial  dele- 
in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  where,  after  his  first  address.  Bate  to  Congress  by  the  Republican  vote. 
in  1876,  the  pledge  was  sifined  by  45.000  people;  MmpfayBborO.  miir'fiz-biir-S,  111,,'  city, 
and  before  long  the  stRnalures  secured  through-  county-seat  of  Jackson  County;  on  the  Big 
out  the  United  Slates  m  response  to  his  en-  Muddy  River,  and  on  the  Mobile  &  O.,  the 
deavors  munbered  as  many  as  10,000.000,  His  St.  Louis  V.,  and  the  Illinois  C.  R,R,'s;  about 
labors  were  also  carried  info  England  with  note-  i^  miles  south  of  Springfield.  It  is  situ- 
worthy  results.  Durine  the  Spaiii«h-.\m-Tiran  ated  in  an  agricultural  section,  and  nearby 
War  he  served  as  chaplain  in  the  United  States  are  coal-fields,  timber,  and  building  stone.  The 
army.  chief  industrial  establishments  are  foundries, 
MuTTihy,  Franklin,  American  manufac-  machine-shops,  flour  and  lumber  mills,  and  bridt 
tnrer  and  politician :  b.  Jersey  City,  N,  J„  3  ^™>  '"«  V^^'^^-  'f'^'o  ■*  ^  large  trade  m  farm 
Jan.  1846,  He  entered  Newark  Academy,  but  ^^  dairy  products  cmI,  and  lumber.  Pop. 
at  16  enlisted  in  the  army  and  served  through-  (i89o)  3,88o;  (1900)  6463;  ti9io)  7,485. 
out  the  Civil  War,  being  promoted  to  the  rank  Mur'rain,  loosely,  any  widely  prevailing 
of  I5t  lieutenant;  he  was  engaged  in  the  battles  and  contagious  disease  among  domestic  ani- 
of  Antietam,  Chanceliorsville,  Gettysburg,  and  raals.  The  term  is  applied  to  various  specific 
others  of  importance.  At  the  close  ot  the  war  disorders  in  diRerent  localities,  but  more  par- 
he  established  at  Newark  a  varnish  manufac-  ticularly  to  the  epizootic  diseases,  especially 
turing  business  which  has  grown  into  a  large  those'of  cattle.  Still  more  strictly  it  is  limited 
establishment  of  wide  reputation.  He  began  his  to  the  plague  commonly  known  as  the  foot-and- 
political  career  as  member  of  the  common  coun-  mouth  disease  (aphthous  fever),  which  attacks 
cil  at  Newark,  and  was  also  member  of  the  State  cattle  and  other  animals,  causing  loss  of  appe- 
legislature  for  six  years.  In  1892  he  became  tite,  febrile  disturbance,  lameness,  vesicular 
chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Committee  in  eruptions  on  the  feet  and  in  the  mouth,  etc., 
wliich  cai^city  he  conducted  two  successful  with  frequent  cotnplications.  See  Amtbiax; 
gubernatorial  campaigns.  In  1902  he  was  elected  Cattlb-PLague;  Rinderpest;  Texas  Fbvkb. 
govM^nor  of  New  Jersey  by  17,000  majority.  He  Murray,  mur'a.  Alexander,  American 
IS  also  a  member  of  the  Republican  National  „aval  officer:  b.  Chestertown,  Md,,  1765;  d. 
">m™i"«-  Philadelphia  6  Oct.  1821,  In  1776  he  received 
Murphj;.  Henry  Cnise,  American  politi-  a  commission  in  the  then  ha  If -organized  navy, 
cian  and  hi.storian;  b.  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.,  5  July  and  while  waiting  for  sea  duty  entered  the 
1810;  d.  there  1  Dec,  1882,  He  was  graduated  army,  serving  (1776-7)  as  lieutenant  and  cap- 
at  Columbia  in  1830,  studied  law,  was  admitted  tain  in  the  rst  Maryland  regiment,  and  partic- 
to  the  bar  in  Brooklyn,  became  city  attorney  mating  in  the  actions  and  operations  near  New 
there,  and  iu  1842  was  elected  mayor.  In  1843  York,  Toward  the  end  of  1777  he  was  given 
he  was  elec'i'il  to  Congress;  was  a  delegate  to  command  of  the  Revenge  with  letters  of 
the  New  York  Constitutional  Convention  in  marque ;  was  captured  by  the  British,  exchanged, 
1846;  and  in  1847  re-entered  Congress,  From  served  with  distinction  on  the  Trumbull:  was 
1857  to  1861  he  served  as  United  States  min-  again  captured  and  exchanged;  then  took  com- 
ister  to  Holland,  He  became  well  known  as  a  mand  of  a  privateer,  and  served  later  on  the 
journalist,  being  for  some  time  editor  of  the  Alliance,  In  1798.  on  the  reorganization  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle;  and  through  the  publication  navy,  he  was  appointed  captain  and  during  the 
of  his  studies  in  the  colonial  history  of  New  difficulties  with  France  commanded  the  Monte- 
York  valuable  documents  were  brouf^t  to  light,  zuma.     Transferred    to    the    Constellation,   be 
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tei!Mcdt,'tii  -the  Vflditfictn^tQ  durioB'the^  -mt  :■■  Maxrmt,  Jwamt  >6«f>tt»h  «Q!dter:  -b.  itibut 

with  Trwoli,  in  ^vhuji  b«  ioiiuted  BctMtd.  boa-  i^s:  d-   1794-    He   was-  tl  EAn  oi  tbe  fourth 

tiiiues  by  aiutcking  a  floulla  9f  Hwencmy.'  Af-  Lord  Elibank,  and  tJiout.LMO  entered  the  snnr; 

for  that  war.ife  was  laatnjy.  en«»g«d  in  sbore  oame  with  his  regiin«nC  to  America  in  1757;  at 

duty  until  he  death.  thcv  sie^  <rf  Lonwburg    (i7S8)    cotnraanded  a 

„       ^    «,         J        e     ..i'  L    1-  _  ■  1    I,  brigade;  and  in  the  battle  on  the  Heights  of 

d  Edmburgh  IS  Apri  1813.  W«h  Imlt  b«(  ai,i„„  %„p,ri„,  „„tcr,  ■  of  Ac  Fraqh,  m 
»H-o,u.red  eduaiton  he  Imnrf  not  onl,  Eng-  ^^  ,„,  >;•„  „„,j  „j,j  Amhuit  in  the  re- 
lish, hot  ConOnrnW  and  Ojtntirl  '""gi"?";  duetion  of  Moottul,  .nd  was  made  governor  of 
latni    Greek,  and  Hebiew     After  itndyrog  at  q„,(,|,j.     f„„  ,^3  j„  ,^  |„  „,  g„ye,nor 

?l^f"""','?  °"^^J°5°'* '"'"?'.'' J"J'  S  CanaJa;  '»  .?M  becuie  governor  of  Mm- 

O808)    at   Urr,   and   four  year,     ater   b.rame  ^^     wa.  compeM  to  .nrrender  Il,rt  Sain. 

Ke  edited   Brace .    'Travel.'    (®15),  and  hi.  ,;      '     j            reluming  to  Egland  wa.  couri- 

7f.^'?,^''°/%i°;i''""J'  ,?    ■KfL™^    S  marSaled  a'ail  «,uitt.d     In  .783  he  „a.  mad. 

(1812)    and    'Hiitoty    of    the   European    Lan-  ,  „              ^  ;»   ^     j  ^^  ^                Con.ult; 

■guage.,'    the  latter  pohli.hed   after  hi.   death,  p„i„,|    <Monlcaln.  and  Wolfe'   (1884,  1898). 

-with  an  autobiography  and  memoir  (1823).  .' 

_,  _ J.     .     ■  .           .      .           .  Unmy,  Jaisea  AogiMtua  Henry,  Scottisli 

HiiiTiv,  DivU,  Amencan  eduMlm  and  a,K  philotogi«  and  lexicographer :  h.  Denholm,  near 

»°''''iP=iK''i&A?P"'  "If'  '■■■''T  H>*S  Rorfwrghahlre,  1837.     He  »..  gradu- 

Bnin.wick,  N,J.,6Marih  I90S.     He  wa.  giad-  ^j  j.^,  o(  London  Uni.«r«tT,  from  .fo  "U 

rated  from  Union  College  ffl  18M  and  in  iSSj-JS  ,^  „,  „  aaiiitant  maaer  in  Hawick  Gtan- 

Je  wa>  proleisor  in  RuigM.  College.     In  1873-9  S^KhocJ,  b«a>ming  in  the  latter  year  maater 

Jiewa.advi.er  to  the  Imperial  mini.ter  of  educa-  (,;   j,^J.    A<^™"y    for    a    few    year.    wa. 

sXwKdof&vss^  Si-siyex^iifSTa^i; 

■^'^{'rpr  i5l&y'5"«wtfSS!  s  »iay  ^r'S-'pSiSi^lTiylS 

"■  Y  1878-ao  «i4  i88»-4.  ..Since  1879  Dr.  Murrsty  ha» 

MimaT,  pa,vid  Cliristic^  English  ncrveliat:  been _^eDeial  editor  of  the  'New  English  Die 

b.  West.  Brouhvjch,  1  SttJSordabirc,  England,   13  tiwiaxy  on  Historical  Prigciplfs,'  the  great  work 

/tpril  1S47;  ^  London  .1  AacHst  igo?;    He  was  Usued  under  Che  au»ice»  ol  the   Philolosical 

^{ucated  Rrivately  and  his  first  fourtnlistic  wailt  SAcie^    from  ,t^e    Clarendon    Pr^s,    Oxford. 

wa&  done  on  the  Birmiaglmni  press.    H«  re^  Other  works  by  him  are : ,  'A  Week  among  the 

moved. to  Londcm  in  1873  where,  he  wrote  for  Antiquities  of  Orkney*  (1861),  ^Dialects  of  the 

£'^  DaU^  NfWi  and  £or  the  K^orU.-and  in  the  Southern  Counties  of  Scotland'  (1873)1  'Synop- 

ii«sQ-1jtki^br'>Tarrheww  special  correspond ent  sis  of  Ffity's  Horx  Paulina*  (1873).  'The  Ro- 

for  the  Timet.    His  firit  novel  <A  Life's  Atone-    budcc      and,      Prophecies      -'      '^' -* 


ment'  was  published  in  1879  and  he.  afterward  Ercildoune'    (1875)1  the  article   'English  Lan- 

lfe<rot«d  himself  to  fiction.-     Amouft  his  novels  guage'   in  the  'Encyclopasdia  Britannica>    (gth 

are:  'Way  of  the  World'  (1884)  ;  'The  Weak«  «il),  and  many  papers  on  the  archaeologyi' natur- 

Viwsd.'  (aK8).:'<A  fibhifr  Star'  OSwI't  'This  at  history,  geology  and  language  of  the  border 

rl-itlle  World>  (1897I :  'Despair's  Last  Jowmey*  cpunties  of  Scotfand.    In  I884  he  was  awarded 

'(i90|)  I  ct^        .  .         -     .  a  civil  list  pension  of  i£27D  per  annum. 

Marrav,  George  Henrr,  Canadian  politi-  r     Uatnjf  on:  U<m7f3ueoemStemrt,EjaL  or. 

dan:  b.  Grand  Narrows,  Nova  Scotia,  7  June  See  SniAar,  jAitza. 
18G1.    He  was  educated  in  Grand  Narro.ws  mi  ut^^-r^r,       ix»,^       a™— -!»—■,      ftai-m>maii 

t  B«';&"x"'"  »ird"'!fri'°''i'"  fe""rff-AS;n  teS»i-'b.^,'«:: 

bar  m  1883.    Ifc  wa.  appointed  10  Ih,  kgi.la-  Hamp.hire  England,  lo  Dee.  1741;  d.  Belong 

£amrp"itS'prS?iaT.Lf?ta"''o'fVo^  «"'.=  tf-  V't.'^d'  Z"  i'SVU" 
c..„.:«  «j—  >  1 -^.r.,!  J™-.,;..™. -«  LT  ~=  Ireland,  where  he  joined  the  Methodist  con- 
Pi^^^  fw''ri;^n!in^l-^™,^?"n  ,^,^  '  gregation  and  did  some  preaching,  but  in  1760 
-lected  to  the  Dominion  Parliament  m  1897.  »^«j  ,„  England,  came  under  the  influence  of 
HtirTft)f,  Qtcnville  ('Eustace  Clare'),  James  Retly,  and  was  excommunicated  by 
Ea^ti  JQunialist:  b.  iftii;  d.  Passy,  France,  Whifefield.  He  came  to  America  in  1770; 
30  Dec.  1881.  He  was  in  Ilie  diplomatic  service  preached  in  Newport,  Bosion  and  Portsmouth 
from,  1651  to  1S6S,  but  was  f|cnerally  in.  dis-  his  peculiar  doctrintB,  which  agree  with  mod- 
cord  with  his  superiois  or  with  British  refii-  em  Universalism  only  in  the  belief  of  universal 
dents.  From  1S&9  he  lived  in  France,  where  salvation,  but  otherwise  held  to  the  dogma  of 
he  was  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  the  Trinity,  of  a  personal  devil,  and  of  the  in- 
GasetU  and  the  DmVj  News,  and  an  early  con-  camati<m;  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolij- 
tributor  to  the  'Cornhill.*  He  was  one  of  the  tion  was  chaplatD  of  a  Rhode  Island  brigade 
ablest  journalists  of  his  time.  A  voluminous  for  a  short  time,  during  which  his  resignation 
writer,  among  his  works  were:  'The  ftovitig  was  demanded  by  the  orthodox  chaplains  in 
Englishman,'  chapters  of  travel  (1854) ;  '£m-  the  army.  He  formed  a  Universalist  church  in 
bassies  and  Foreign  Courts'  (1855);  'The  Gloucester,  and  in  1783  recovered  property  be- 
Member  for  Paris'  (1871) :  'Young  Brov^*  longing  to  his  parishioners  wluch  had  been 
tt874)  ;  'Turkey'  (1877)  ;  'The  Russians  of  seized  by  the  parish  authorities,  who  acted  ott 
To-day'  (1878):  'Under  the  Lens:  Social  Pho-  the  ground  that  the  Universalists  had  no  cor* 
tographs'   (1S83).  porate  caistqncf;  the  success  of  this  suit  wai 
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a  distinct  advance  in  congregattenal  fre«doni  in  studied   the  law    {i?6i-s)    and  practised  as  a 

New  England.     At  his  death  he  was  in  charge  barrister;  but  after  the   Revolution  quitted  the 

of  the  Universalist  Society  of  Boston.    He  wrote  bar  for  commercial  speculation,  and  having  re- 

'Letters   and  Sketches'    {1812),  and  an   'Auto-  allied  a  fortune,  went,  in   1784,  to  England  tor 

bi<«raphy,*    continued   and   edited   by   his   wife  reasons  of  health,  and  settled  at  Holgate,  near 

(1816).  York.    His  'English  Grammar'  (1795)  met  with 

Murray,  John,  English  publisher:  b.  Lon-  a  truly  enormous  success,  being  almost  uni- 
don  27  Nov.  1778;  d.  there  27  June  1843-  versally  mtroduced  as  a  text-book  m  England 
He  began  business  in  1790,  early  attained  sue-  and  the  United  States  and  for  years  was  re- 
cess, and  became  the  friend  of,  as  well  as  pub-  garded  as  the  standard  authority.  It  passed 
lisher  for,  some  of  the  chief  writers  o!  the  day,  ibrough  nearl);  50  editions  m  its  original  form. 
including  Byron,  Moore,  Rogers.  Campbell,  and  was  abridged,  enlarged,  simplified, ,  and 
Crabbe,  Washington  Irving,  George  Borrow,  and  otherwise  edited  A  corrected  edition  W  the 
Benjamin  Disraeli.  He  .started  the  'Quarterly  author  was  published  m  1816,  and  his  abndg- 
Review*  in  February  1809  in  opposition  to  the  ment  (1818)  of  this  went  through  150  editions. 
Whig  'Edinburgh  Review,'  of  which  Gifford,  each  of  10,000  copies.  His  work  was  far  from 
S.  f.  Coleridge,  and  LocEihart  were  editors,  accurate,  however;  and  was  soon  ;supersed(d: 
and  Scott  and  SouUiey  contributors.  By  1817  •'"t  "  {'^^  a  difficult  subject  froni_chaos.  He 
the  'Quarterly*  was  a  great  success.  In  1*24  w?te  further  educational  and  religious  works, 
Murray  was  involved  in. th«  coofroreny:  with  and  an  autobiography  edited  and  contmucd  by 
Moore    regarding    the    destruction    of    Byron's  'ra"*  (taab). 

'Memoirs* ;  ajid  in  1826  undertook  the  puMita-  Munwr,  Mary  Lin^n,  American  heroine: 

tion   of   the   Representative,  a   daily   newspaper,  b.  Pennsylvania ;  d.  New  York  25  Dec  1782  <0. 

which,  after  ruraiing  six  months  was  discon-  S.).    She  is  known  through  an  incident  of  the 

tinned  at  a  loas  of  $130,0001  ,  Can.<!ult:  Moore,  Rtvolution.     On  15  Sept.  1776  the  British  line 

'Lite    of    Byron'     (1830) ;     and    Smiles,     'A  of  march  passed  her  residence,  "The  Grange,* 

Publisber  and  his  Friends'    (1891).   '  a  small  country-sfat  at  Murray  HilL  New  York. 

Murray,  Sir  John,  Cafiadian  scientist:  iJ.  Putnam,  having  evacuated  New  York,  was  at 
Coburg,  Ontario,  3  March  1841.  He  was  edu-  the  same  time  marching  along  Ibe  Blaommg- 
caied  at  Edinburgh  Univer^ty.  fn  1867  he  ac-  dale  rOad  near  the  North  River,,  intending  to 
companied  for  biological  purposes' an  expedition  )?'"  Washington  at  Harlem  Heights.  Howe 
to  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland,  and  in  1872  was  'npught  by  marching  awoss  the  island  to  cut 
appointed  one  of  (he  scientific  sfaff  of  the  off  "le  A tnerican  retreat.  He  was,  however,  m- 
Challenger  expedition.  Prom  1876  till'  1882  he  ^"d,  with  his  officers,  to  lunchetMi  at  «The 
was  chief  assistant-editor  of  the  scientific  n-  Grange*  by  Mrs.  Murray,  accepted,  and  re- 
ports  pnWished  in  connection  with  that  voyage,  mained  more  than  two  hours,  during  which  time 
and  in  the  latte*  year  became  editor-in-chief.  Pntnam  escaped.  A  bronze  tablet  in  corn- 
He  also  accompanied  several  other  scientific  ex-  memoration  was  placed  in  the  parked  enclosure 
plowing  expeditions  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  '»  Park  Avenue  below  37th  Street  on  Evacua- 
Besides  editing  the   Challenger   reports   a   large  """i  day   (25  Nov.)  i()03. 

number  of  papers  on  geographical,  oceanography^  Murray,  William,  Eabi.  of  Man^Ield.    See 

ical,  and  biological  subjects.     He  lias,  received  Mansfield,  William  Murhav,  Eabl  or. 

many  honors  from  learned  bodies,  including  the  «.,___  M/iii;._  ii__  ii.^j„_    a_..^ 

Royil    Society's    royal    niedat.    the    Founder's  Murray,  Willi|m  Hw  H»riMii,Ameri- 

tnedal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  C""  "nler:  b    Guilford,  ContL.  aS  Apnl  1840; 

the  Cuvier  pri«  of  the  Institute  of  France.  d.  there   3.  March    1904.     He  was    graduated 

......      ^         .-           .     .  from  Yale  in  1863,  entered  the  Cpngregational 

Murray,  JoJin  Oatk,  Canadian  v  educator:  ministry  the  nextyear  and  held  pastorates  in 
b.  Paisley,  Scotland,  19  March  1836.-  He  was  Greenwich  and  Meriden,  Conn,  In  1868  he 
educated  in  the  universities  of-Edioburgh  and  became  pastor  of  Park  Street  Church.  Boston, 
Gotlingen  and  in  1862  accepted  the  chair  of  and  from  1S69  to  1873  delivered  Sunday  even- 
philosophy  in  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  jng  talks  in  Boston  Music  Hall  to  crowded 
Canada.  Since  1872  he  has  been  professor  of  houses.  He  resigned  his  charge  in  1874.  Hepub- 
moral  philosophy  in  M'Gili  University,  Mon-  lished  'The  Perfect  Horse'  (1873)  ;  *Adiron- 
treat.  He  has  published:  'Outlines  of  Sir  W.  Jack  Tales*  (1877);  'How  IJeacon  Tubner 
Hamilton's  Philosophy*  (1870)  ;  'The  Ballads  Kept  New  Year's*  (1887)  ;  'Adventures  in  the 
and  Songs  of  Scotland'  (1874)  ;  'A  Handbook  Wilderness';  'Deacons';  'Music  Hall  Ser- 
of  Psychology'  (1885);  'An  Introduction  to  mons' ;  'Sermons  from  Park  Street  Pulpit'; 
Ethics'  (1901)  ;  etc  'The  Doom  of  Matnelons' ;  etc. 

Murray,   John    O'Kane,    American    his  to-  Murray,  WUliam  Vans,  American   diplo- 

irian:   b.    Glenanffe,   Ireland,    12   Dec    1S47;    d.  mat :  b.  Maryland  about  1762 ;  d.  Cambridge,  Md, 

Chicago,  111.,  30  July  1885.    He  removed  to  the  n   Dec   1803.     He  received  a  classical  educa- 

United  States  where  he  becaine  a  physician  and  Hon  and  after  peace  was  declared  in   1783  he 

author  of   some    repute.     His  most    iniportant  ^^^t  t^  London  and  studied  law.    He  returned 

work  was  a  'Popular  History  of  the  Catholic  to  the  United   States  in    1785   and  established 

Church    in  America'     {1876)    and    among    his  a  law  practice  in  Maryland.    In  1791-7  he  served 

other    books    are:    'The    Catholic    Heroes   and  jn  Congress  where  he  gained  a  reputation  as  a 

Heromesof  America'  (1878);  'Lessons  m  Eng-  i„med  and  skilful  legislator  and  in  1797  was 

hsh  Literature'    (1883)  ;  etc.  appointed  i^  Washington  minister  to  the  Neth- 

Hurray,   Lindley,   American   grammarian:  eriands.     He  was  envoy  to  France  in   1800  and 

b.    Swatara,    Lancaster    County,    Pa.,    22    April  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  concluding  the  treaty 

174s;  d.  Holgate,  near  York,  England,  16  Feb.  between    the    United   States   and    that   conntrr. 

i8a6.    He  was  son  of  M.  L.  Murray  (q.v.).    He  He  then  returned  to  the  ministry  at  The  Hague 
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voi  reniaui«d  there  until  1801  when  he  retired 
from  public  life.  He  published,  'The  Constitu- 
tions and  Laws  of  the  United  States.' 

Humjr,  the  largest  river  of  Australia, 
rising  in  the  Australian  Alps,  its  sources  being 
partly  in  New  South  Wales,  partly  in  Victoria. 
It  flows  for  a  long  distance  westward,  forming 
the  boundary  between  these  two  colonies,  then 
passes  into  South  Australia,  where  it  takes  a 
southern  direction,  and  falls  into  the  Indian 
Ocean  at  Encounter  Bay,  39  miles  southeast  of 
Adelaide,  after  passing  through  a  lar^e  shal- 
low sheet  of  water  called  Lake  Alexandrina.  Its 
total  length  is  about  1,300  miles.  Its  chief  af- 
fluents are  tlie  Murrumbidgee  and  Darling.  It 
is  navigable  by  light  draft  steamers  in  the  wet 
season,  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course  tt)  Al- 
bury,  igo  miles  northeast  of  Melbourne. 

Hurray  Bay,  or  Halbale,  Cajiada,  a  vil- . 
lage  of  Charlevoix  County,  Quebec,  an  a  bay  of 
the  Murray  estuary,  near  the  north  bank  of  the 
Saint  Lawrence  River,  90  miles  east  of  Quebec- 
It.  has  luntber  industries,  and  its  dependent  sul^ 
urbs,  Pointe  d  Pic  and  Cap  a  I'Aigle,  ^t  (SKh 
end  of  the  bay,  are  popular  summer  resorts,  fi\e 
surrounding  country  being  very  attractive,  aiid 
affording  angling,  rowing,  hatlung,  and  oth«r 
facilities.  Steamboats  connect  wi^  Ouebec. 
During  the  Revolutionary  War,  Murray  Bay  was 
a  BtatioR  for  United  States  prisoners  of  war. 
Fop.  about  1,000. 

Hnrre,  mer,  or  Murrelet,  an  auk  (q.v.)  of 
the  genera  l/ria,  Cepphas,  and  related  gronps ; 
a  guillemot.  They  are  small,  black-and-white, 
web-footcd,  diving,  tisH-eating  birds,  which 
abound  on  ail  rocl^  northern  coasts,  breeding 
on  sea-fronting  ledges,  where  each  pair  pro- 
'ducea'B  single,  large,  iiyriform,  vaiiiously  ccdored 
egg,  which  is  not  placed  in  a  itcst,  bm  incubxKd 
in  turn  by  the  parents,  who  lift  it  frpm  the 
ground  upon  their  webbed  toes '  and  warm  it 
between  their  downy  legs.  Several  diminutive 
and  handsooiely  ornamented  species  of  the  coasts 
of  the  North  Pacific  are  called  murrelets.  Con- 
sult :  Baird,  Brewer  and  Ridgway,  '  North 
American  Water-Birds'  (18S4)  ;  and  the  writ- 
ingB  on  arctic  ornithology  of  Fielden,  Nelson, 
Turner..  Murdock,  etc. 

Mur'rine  "Vases  are  antiqdt  vessels,  dis- 
tinguished for  costliness  of  material  and  beauty 
of  e^^ecution.'  They  were  brought  by  Pompey 
from  Asia  to  Rome,  and  bore  an  immense  price. 
Some  antiquarians  have  supposed  them  to  have 
been  made  of  a  mineral  of  the  class  of  Sardonyx 
or  agate,  or  of  a  kind  of  porcelain  or  glass. 

Murrumbidgee,  mur-um-bid'je,  Australia, 
a  large  river  of  New  South  Wales,  rising  in 
the  Gourock  Range  above  Nomeralla  about  80 
miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  flows  at  first 
northward,  but  the  greater  part  of  its  course 
is  westerly;  and  after  receiving  the  Lachlan  from  . 
the  north,  near  Nap  Nap,  it  turns  toward  the 
south  to  join  the  Murray  below  Batranald.  It 
flows  through  a  fertile  and  picturesque  district, 
but  is  navigable  only  in  the  wet  season.  Length 
about  1,300  miles. 

MvrsMdabad,  moor-she-da-bad',  India,  a 
town  and  administrative  headquarters  of  a  dis- 
trict of  Bengal,  116  miles  north  of  Calcutta,  on 
the  BhaghintOii,  a  branrii  of  the  Ganges.  It  is 
■  straggling  collection   chiefly  of  mud  houses 


occupying  an   extensive  area,   but  hu   several 

substantial  brick  buildings,  chief  of  which  are  tbe 
beautiful  Nawab's  palace  dating  from  1837,  the 
imambara  and  a  Moslem  mosque.  Two  miles 
south  of  the  city  is  Motijihl  or  Pearl  Lake  and 
the  site  of  Ihe  historic  palace  of  Suraj-ud-Dow- 
lah.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  con- 
nected by  a  ferry  is  Azimganj  containing  the  old 
cemetery  of  the  Nawabs,  a  mausoleum,  mosque, 
etc  The  city  is  noted  for  its  ivory  carving,  its 
embroidery  in  gold  and  silver  lace,  silk  weaving, 
and  the  manufacture  of  hookah  pipes,  and  mnstcal 
instruments.  It  is  still  a  busy  centre  of  trade 
but  less  so  than  during  the  l8th  century  when 
it  was  xhe  capital  of  Bengal  and  a  very  pop- 
ulous city,  the  rise  of  Calcutta  causing  its  de- 
cline. Pop.  about  [6,006  with  Azii 
30,ot- 
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Musa    ibn    Nowir,    moo'sa    ih'n    no-sir', 

Arabian  conqueror:  h.  Mecca,  Arabia, about  666; 
d.  Hedjaz,  Arabia,  717.  He  conquered  northern 
Africa  in-  699-/CQ  and  became  its  governor 
in  712.  Jealous  of  the  success  of  T^r«|.^bom 
he  had  sent  to  conquer  Spain,  he  tried  to  wresl 
from  Tarik  his  glory  by  his  o*ii  Imlliani'eon- 

.^ests.  This  conduct  brought  itpon  hiiathe  dis- 
pleasure of  the  caliph  of  Damascus  who  recalled 
him,  stripped  turn  pf  his  honors  and  caused 
him  to  be  killed.  ,  Other  ;  authorities  state  that 
he  died  in  extreme  poverty.  See  Burke's. 'His 
tory  of  Spain,'  Vol.  L  (1895). 

Huaa  (moo'aa.)  B«y,  a  bay  formed  by  the 
wcsiem  end  of  Fuga  Island,  Phtlippinu  (lying 
nonh  of  Ltnon)  and  two  small  adjaccat  is- 
lands. Although  it  is  well  protected,  fcom' tie 
sea.  it  is  resorted  to  for- shelter  .only  ^iacastf 
of  necessity,  as  the  coral  bottom  fflaKea  anchor- 
age insecure;  it  is,  however,  one  of  the  cruising 
ports  of  the  United  States  Navy  among  the  out- 
lymg  island  group.s  of  American  possessions'  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago, 
Musa'c«se,  the  banana  family,  a  group  in 
the  Order  .S'ntwMtt^f, -comprising  the  largest  of 
herbaceous  plants,i  generally  destitute  ac  almost 

■  destitute  of  true  stems,  yet  resembling  trees -in 
appearance,  and  sometimes  rivaling  paUnS'.m 
sCaleliness,  the  long  sheathing  bases  of  the  .leaf* 
stalks  combining  to  form  a  false  stem..  The 
blade  of  the.  leaf  has  many  fine  parallel;  vcfns 
proceeding  from  the  mid-rib  to  the  margin.  .The 
flowers  are  congregated  on  spadices,  which  are 
protected  by  spathes.  The  fruit  is  either  a  3- 
-valved  capsule  or  fleshy.  The  species  ar«  not 
nunierous;  they  are  natives  of ,  warm,  c'ifnatss. 
in  which  they  are  widelv  distributed,  and  are.i>t 
great  value  to  the  inhaoitauts  of  tropical  coun- 
tries; the  fruit  of  some,  particularly  of  (he 
genus  Musa.  being  much  used  for  food,  wh{Ie 
the  fibres  or  the  leaves  are  employed  for  cord- 
age  and   for  textile   purposes    (see   Banana: 

FlBSEj. 

MuSKos,  mu-se'us,  in  Greek  mythology,  a 
poet,  seer,  and  priest,  said  to  have  been  the  son 
of  Eumolpus  and  Selene,  or,  according  to  others, 
the  son  and  pupil  of  Orpheus.  He  was  the 
reputed  author  of  a  number  of  poems,  oracles, 
purificatory  verses,  hymns,  etc.,  of  which  we 
possess  but  a  few  fragments,  and  those  of  doubt- 
ful authenticity.  A  later  Musxus,  who  flourished 
about  the  end  of  the  5th  century  a-d^  was  the 
author  of  a  beautiful  little  poem  in  Creek,  en- 
titled 'Hero  and  Leander.'     Sec  Hebs. 
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UVSXm — MU8CATI«E 

a'oos,  Johnnn  Karl  August,  ply  gf  water  U  lAtamed  from  wells  about  40 

111 .  aiHiiui .    u.   Jena  29    March   1735;    d.  feet  deep.     About  three  miles  distant  is   the 

ar  28  Oct.  1787.    He  studied  theology;  was  town  of  Mattrah  with  docks  for  building  and 

._.   r  of  the  pages  at  the  Weimar  court,  and  repairing   shipping.      As    it   stands    in   an   open 

1770     became     professor     in     the     Weimar  plain,  exposed  to  the  sea-breeze,  it  is  cooler  than 

'  KB.       His     writings,     characterized     by  Muscat,  so  that  many  of  the  wealthier  merclwnts 

sin^ilicity,    and    kindly    satire,    include  of  the  latter  place  have  their  dwellings  at  Mat- 

'ijer      deutsche      Grandison'       (The      German  trah,  and   spend  only  the  hout^   of  business  in 

Grandiscm)  ;   ' Physiognomisehe  Reisen' ;   'Ger-  the  neighborinff  city.    The  combined  population 

man      Popular      Tales^       (Volksmarchen      der  of   Muscat,    Mattrah,    and   intervening   villageK, 

Dentschen),    and    a.  series    of    tales    entitled  has  been  variously  estimated  at  25/ioa  and  at 

*Strausbfedera'      (Ostrich-feathers).       Consult  Co^ooa 

*Life'  by  Mulier  (1867).  Muscat  was  occupied  by  the  Portuguese  un- 

Mus'cx     VoIltan't«     (literaUy.     "floating  d"  Albuquerque,  in   1507.     In  1651  it 'fell  again 

flies"),  in  physiology,  the  name  given  to  certain  «"<'"  ^  Mohammedan  ruler,     In  the  latter  half 

common  pLnomeim  of  vision  giving  the  ap-  °*  *f  i8th  cenun-  it  attained    under  a  ruler 

pearance  of  motes  or  small  bodies  floahng  b^  ^l?"  f^"  *'>«  rehgious  title  of  Imam,  consider- 

fbre  the  eyes.    One  class  of  these  specks  Ire  a  a'*'<=  '"l''5"*T  "*  *  SMport.    In  1808  Seid  Said 

precursor  of  amaneosis;  but  another  and  more  ^^cce^ded  to  the  sovereignty,  havingj^sassmaed 

1   class   are  quit^  harmless,  and  may  he'  •"*,">"""  ^edr.     M„  ^v.r„™rv  ««hr«.«i  .^^ 


■  tiy    anyone    under    proper   conditions. 


1  stretch  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  extending 


h^^.,7h  lil^Zh  Z>L  .%„  "^v.  th™  ^«.r  ■*«""  the  neighborhood  of  Cape  Delgado  north- 

«^T^^.    "  ^         ^  *^  «rd  as  far  as  the  equator.     In  like  manoer 

prominence.  ^  1^^^  portion  ot  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf 

Hua'cftrdine.    See  Silkwoku.  acknowledged    his    sway,    so    tha^    including 

•*M.»^n    =  ,«,i  ♦,-  „„i™  :„t,nj«-*,f  1™  Oni4n  and  the  African  islands  Zanzibar,  IAooBa 

Bfnscann,  a  coal  tar  color  introduced  by  m-i;-    -nH  PmhIu   the  mati*  mirA  hv  him 

formula  Cu,H..N.O,Cl      It  is  a  brownish  violet  ^       j^  j        ^^,^t  ^f',^  than  3.000  miles.    In 

powder,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  but  dis-  ,g^  5^;^  5^5^  ^„^^d  ^^e  court  and  neat  of 

solvingreadilvmhot  water  with  the  formation  ^^^nment  from  Muscat  to  Zanxibar.  and  in 

of   a   violet-bfue   solution       P^wderrf   «nc   de-  tssS  died  on  the  return  voyage  from  a  ^sit  p«d 

colorize*  It.  aqueous  sriation,  but  the  cotor  re-  ^y,    f^^raer  place.    His  son  M<yed  succeSed 

turns  upon  exposure  to  air     Mosannproducea  j^  ^   Sulun   of  Zanzibar  and  ruler   of  the 

.blue   color   upon  cnttOn   that  hu   been  mor-  ^f^can    territory,    and    another    son    acquired 

&nted  wuh  tannm  and  Urtar  emetic  Muscat.     Seyyid^oorkee  became  ruler  ofVus- 

MuKuihe,  an  alkaloid  having  the  chemi-  cat  in  1871,  and  on  his  death  in  1888  a  son  suc- 

csl  formula  QHi^Oi,  and  occurring  in  certain  ceeded  him. 

mushrooms,  notably  in  the  *fly  agaric"  {Agari-  Hna'catd,  a  name  given  to  French  and 

'\ts).    It  is  also  formed  in  the  putre-  lulkn  wines,  white  c 


factive  d^cay  of  flesh.  It  may  be  obtained  in  MuKitlne,  mfis-ka-t*n',  Iowa,  dlr,  coun- 
the  form  of  deliquescent  crystals  which  are  ty-seat  of  Muscatine  County;  on  the  Missiastpiri 
without  taste,  and  insoluble  m  ether,  Haoagh  j^^„  ^nd  on  the  Iowa  C.,  the  Chicago,  B.  I.  & 
readily  soluble  in  water  and  m  alcohol.  Solu-  p  ^nd  the  Burlington.  C.  R.  4  N.  R-R-'s;  aboat 
tions  of  the  alkaloid  are  strongly  alkaline,  and  „  j„ji^  bei^^  Davenport  and  140  miles  east  by 
precipitate  fenic  and  cupnc  salts  ra  the  form  ^^^^^  „£  p^  Moines.  It  is  at  a  bend  in  the  river 
flf  hydrates.  Muscanne  is  ejcceedingly  poison-  ^[,ere  the  waters  change  from  a  westward  to  a 
ous.  It  contracts  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  slows  southward  current.  As  usual  along  the  west  bank 
the  pulse  by  prok»nginf  the  diastolic  state  of  „(  jhe  Mississippi,  the  city  is  on  high  blnSs 
the  heart,  and  induces  salivation,  vomitmg,  in-  .,^i,ich  command  an  extended  view  of  the  river, 
testinal  spasms,  and  general  muscular  weakness,  ^  ^^^  fj^gf  settled  in  1833,  and  in  1839  was  in- 
fcltowed  by  death.  The  'fly  agarw*  takes  its  corporated.  It  U  situated  in  a  fertile  agricul- 
name  from  the  fact  that  fties  that  alight  upon  {„„!  region  in  which  thetr  is  considerable  wood 
It  are  killed,  either  by  the  muscarine  or  by  an-  ^^^  Sluscatine  Island,  iuat  below  the  dty, 
Mher  alkaloid,  neunne,  which  the  fungus  also  j^  ^^j^  fg^  i^^  watermelons.  The  chief  ie- 
contains.  dustries  of  the  city  are  coimected  with  the  man- 
Muscat,  miis-kat',  Muskat,  or  Maakat,  ufacturing  of  foundry  and  machine-shop  prod- 
Arabia,  the  capital  of  Oman,  on  the  Gulf  of  uct".  oatmeal,  flour,  pickles,  brick,  tile,  boxes, 
Oman,  commanding  the  entrance  to  the  Persian  buttons,  packing  cases,  wagons,  carriages.  p<*- 
Gulf.  It  is  a  fortified  seaport  of  considerable  tery,  rolling-mitl  products,  canned  goods,  lead 
commercial  and  strategical  importance ;  the  seat  works,  and  lumber.  It  has  considerable  trade  ta 
«f  the  Imam  or  Sultan  of  Muscat ;  by  arrange-  its  manufactured  articles,  farm  and  dairy  prod- 
ment  has  a  British  political  resident;  and  ucts,  hogs,  lumber,  and  fruit, 
since  1898  is  used  as  a  coaling  station  by  France.  Muscatine  has  good  public  and  parish  schoob 
Its  appearance  by  no  means  corresponds  with  and  several  private  schools.  It  has  the  pubBe 
its  wealth  and  importance.  Large  buildings  are  Musser  Library.  It  has  also  several  chariuble 
few,  and  the  sultan's  palace  (a  plain  edifice),  institutions.  The  government  is  vested  in  a 
the  governor's  house,  and  a  few  minarets,  alone  mayor,  who  holds  office  two  years  and  a  coundl. 
ri^e  above  the  mass  of  flat-roofed  huts  or  The  school  board,  police  judge,  treuurer. 
houses.  The  streets  are  extremdy  narrow  and  assessor,  and  wbarf  master  are  chosen  at  a  pop- 
its  situation  at  the  foot  of  high  cliffs,  and  nearly  ular  election  by  the  poKile,  The  waterworks 
surrounrted  by  bare  rocks,  renders  it  one  of  are  owned  and  operMed  by  Ifae  «ity.  Pop. 
the  hottest  rfaces  in  the  world.    A  sufficient  sup-  (1910)  16,178. 
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UUSCHELKALK  _  UUSCLES 

HWtifeelkalfc,     mnsh'fl-k&lk,     a      German  the  body  posaesaes  a  varymg  dcgcer  of  ditlifMr 

name,  signifying  shell  lime,  applied  to  greological  in    this,    function    of    equilibriiun.  -    Thus    th« 

beds  of  middle  Triassic  or  New  Red  Sandstone  shonlder-joint  is   considered   to  be  40  times  aft 

period,  occurring  in  the  Ali)s,  in  northwestern  deJicate   in   this    respect   as   the  joints   of  the 

Germany,   Alsace  and   Lorraine,   Swabia,   Fran-  fingers.     Angle  of  bending  and  speed  of  move- 

conia,  Hesse,  Thuringia  and  upper  Silesia.    The  itient  are  both  important  in  the  interpretation  of 

name    is    due    to   the   many    ioBsil    remains   of  these   joint-sen sations.     Muscle-sense   in   all    its 

Cephalopods,   Encrinites,  and   Mollnsks  in  gen-  bearings  has  close  relations  to  accuracy  and  skill 

eral  fotmd  in  the  limestone  mass  of  these  beds,  in   all   limb-movements,   as   seen   in   marksman- 

The  Moschelkalk  is  divided  into  lower,  middle  ship,    ball-playing,    billiards,    golf,    etc,    in    all 

and  upper.  sports  and  games   requiring  delicate  muscular 

Uuscle-reading,    a    form    of    observation  *™E_  °!'*'      .„      ■      , .      .      ■□      i.  i     ■       . 

Kssed    in  some  manner   of  muscular   actioa    ^,.,      ,,  ,  ^""^  Iu,y  Jelukt,  M^D.. 

us  a  person  who  is  told  to  think  steadily,  Editor 'Jourmai  of  Nervout  and  Mental  Disease.' 
bearing  in  mind  a.  certain  number,  unconsciously  Huscles.  Tbe  organs  called  mnacles  are 
says  that  number  over  and  over  to  himself,  mak-  made  up  of  a  collection  of  muscle-celts,  which 
iiw  thereby  very  minute  muscular  movements    have  for  their  function  the  accomplishment  of 

01  the  lips.  These  can  be  seen  and  read  by  a  bodily  movements.  These  movements  may  be 
skilled  person,  and  thus  is  explained  the  com-  gross,  as  tn  walking,  or  very  minute,  such  as 
mon  trick  of  many  so-called  dairvo3^nts.  This  take  place  in  Ihe  contracting  movements  of  the 
tendency  of  motor  expression  of  mental  images    arteries  or  veins ;  they  may  be  voluntary,  called 

is  very  pronounced  in  some  people.     Th^  In-  into  action  by  willed  impulses  from  the  brain, 

Toluntanly  go  toward  or  away  from  a  hidden  or  thw  may  be  involuntary  and  brougitt  abam 

object,  and  a  blindfold  person  can  often  find  by  different  stimuli  froin  some  part  of  the  cen- 

these  objects  by  carefully  noting  the  d^ee  of  tial  nervous  system.    The  muscular  movenwata 

muscular    resistance    or    actjuiescenee    in    their  necessary  in  writing  are  illustrative  of  the  vol- 

search  for  such  objects.    This  parlor  trick  takes  untat?  type;  the  hearC-beat,  of  the  involuntary. 

much  practice,  a  quick  sense,  and  much  concen-  variety.    In  point  of  evolutionary  development 

tration,  but  does  not  involve  any  "thoughtrtrans-  tfie  involuntary  movements  may  be  said  to  tiavc; 

ference,*   or   "mind-reading.*     Some  people  be-  preceided  the  voluntary,  and  hence  in  regard  tn 

come  very  skilful  in  this  type  of  observation,  complexity  of  structure  the  involuntary  mmoloW 

and  all  may  acquire  a  certain  amount  of  sidll  cells  are  simpler  than  the  muscle-cells  that  pai^ 

by  careful  watching.     Much  of  the  so-called  in-  form  voluntary   moveinents,   and  to  these   two; 

tuition  of  women  is  in  reality  muscle- reading,  tjrpes  of  cells  students  of  minute  anatomy  have 

They  are  on  the  lookout  for   certain   forms  of  fivcn    the   names   of  unttriped    or,  invrfuntafy 

muscular  reaction,  and  can  thus  guess  at  what  muscle^  and  striped  or  voluntary  muscle.     Tha 

is  going  on  in  the  minds  of  others.    Their  con-  muscu^r  tissue  of  the  heart  is  of  intcnnediaxjp 

Slant  contact  with  small  children,  who  character-  character.     It  is  a  striped  involnntary  muscle. 

isticalJy    show    what   they   are    thinking   about,  Muscle-tissue,  Hkc  protoplasny  is  strongly  coiw 

through  their  muscles  of  expression,  is  a  school  tractile,  but  unlike  ordinary  protoplasm,  wfaids 

of  experience  for  them.     (See  Emotions.)     Con-  can  contract  in  all  direcdons,  nauBde-siibstahca 

suit:   JastrOw,    'American   Journal   of   Psychol-  can  contract  in  only  one  direction. ,  The  stmpleSh 

Ogy,'  Vol.  rV.,  p.  398 ;  Preyer,  'Die  Erklarung  des  type  of  muscle-Bubstanoi  is  seen  in  niany  lower 

Gedankenlesens>    (t8B6);  and  'Fact  and  Fa^cy  animals.    In  diese  tlie  muscle-cells  arc  elongatoit 

in  Psychology*    (igoo).  spindles  with  sharpened  ends  and  with. a  single 

Skith  Ely  JzLum,  M.D.,  elliptical  Bo  rod-ihaped  nnclous,  situated  abbud 

Editor 'Jounial  of  Nervous  artd  Mental  Disease*  ^  middle   of  t±ie  fibre.     They  show  a   faint 

„       ,  ,  wogitudinalstrMtion,  vary  m  length  from  40  ta 

Huscle-MnHtion,     a     loose     and     vagwe  500  micrens  (i-6at^  j-go  of  an  inch)  in  lengthy 

phrase,  otherwise  musdo-scnse,  to  expness  the  and  3  to  8  microns    (i-Sooo,   i-jooo  inch.)    id 

sum  of  sensations  that  come  from  the  joints,  diameter.    These  musole-cells  in  man  cowespondi 

akin,  muscles,  and  tendons  ra  the  act  of  making  to   the    nnstriped  muMl«-celb,   are  bound   to-l 

muscular  movemaits.    It  is  also  applied  to  a  gen-  gather  in  bundles,  or  flattened  plates  by  an  inter" 

eialiced  dull  sensation  which  results  from  the  cellular  cemcnt-sdbitance,  and  are  found  more 

stimulation  of  a   muscle,   either  from   electrical  earticnlarly-  in   the-  walls   of  tlM   intestine,   tbe 

discharge,  or  from  fatigue  following  the  lon^  tachea,  bronchi,  blood-vesads,  bladder,  uretef, 

COTtmued  stimuiwion  of  cJther  a  voluntary  or  eterna,  in  many  of  the  organs  of  the  bo*,  and  iffl 

mvoluntary  muscle.     The  perceptions  of  mus-  gbndalar  struotnrtd.    They  l»ve-  a  rich  blood- 

cnlar  sense  are  usually  grouped  under  (i)  those  supply,  and  a  nervous  network  of  sensory  ter- 

of  posture;  (2)  those  of  passive  movement;  (3)  nrinal  filaments,  as  well  as  fibres  from  the  sym-' 

those  of  active  movoment ;   (4)   those  of  resist-  pathetic  n«rvoas  system.    The  pains  of.  an  intes- 

ance  to    movement.      The    muscle-sense   is    of  tinal  colic,  of  a   gall-store,  of  childbirth,  ai« 

much  importance  in  imparting  mformation  con-  all  due  to  forcible  contractions  of  these  involun- 

cemmg    the    relative   position   of   the    different  tary  muscle-cdls  in  the  respective  organs.     The 

mepbers  of  the  bc^y,  and  Its  loss  in  this  par-  more  prominent  muscles  of  the   body,   such  as' 

ticular     (asterognosis)     constitutes    a    Viluable  those  that  move  the  various  bones,  the  muscfes 

qrmpftntf  in  the  diagnosis  -of  ccttain  .verve  ais-  proper,  and  such  as  arc  eateo  as  roast  beef,  are 

orders.     The  mascle-senae   is  aH-important  in  of  the  striped  variety.    These  arw  a  modification 

■wsMining  bodily  eqwUhiiwi.     Each  joint  ia  d£  the  simple  spindle-cells.    In  man  they  oii^. 


MUSCLES 

)axU  in  the  mesoderm  (q.v.) ;  muscle- substance  Uons.    The  limit  or  extent  of  the  action  of  a 

commences  to  form  m  the  interior  of  some  of  muscle  is  detennined  by  tlw  length  of  its  fibres, 

the  cells ;  these  elongate,  many  nuclei  are  lormed,  whilst  its  degree  of  force  or  strength  depends  on 

and  the  final  result  is  a  bundle  of  much  elongated  the  number  of  the  fibres.     Other  muscles  are 

^lindrical   cells   iz  cm.    (2  inches)    long  and  not  attached  to  bones  as  levers,  but  on  the  caa- 

from  10  to  100  microns   (1-2500  to  1-250  inch)  Irary  surround  and  enclose  cavities,  which   Jiey 

broad.    Each  cell  is  covered  by  a  special  sheath,  limit    or    expand    as    required.      Such    hcHow 

the  sarcolemma,  and  within  is  made  up  of  very  muscles  are  exemplified  in  the  heart  and  uterus, 

intricate    and    minutely   structured    protoplasm,  in  the  muscular  fibres  of  blood-vessels,  in  the 

the  most  striking  feature  of  which  is  its  banded  muscles  of  the  digestive  tract,  in  the  iris  of  the 

or  striated  appearance;  hence  the  name  striat«d.  eye,  etc 

just  within  the  sarcolemma  a  number  of  flat-         The  nature,  mode,  and  effects  of  muscular 

tened  elliptical  muscle-nuclei  are  found.     In  in-  action  may  be  briefly  considered  in   connection 

sects    striped    muscle-tissue    can    be    studied    to  with  the   present   subject      The   muscles   which 

best  advantage.     Occasionally   branched    forms  have  the  most  active  functions  are  those  most 

of  striated  muscle  are  found.     Blood-vessels  are  abundantly  nourished.    Every  action  on  the  part 

numerous  in  striped  muscle,  and  lymphatics  and  of  a  living  being  results  in  the  production  of  a 

nerves    are    also    abundant.      Special    types    of  certain   amount   of   waste   material,   evinced   by 

nerve- endings ,    muscle-plates,   are    characteristic  perceptible  differences  in  the  chemical  composi- 

of  voluntary  muscle.  ^  tion  of  the  tissue.    And  when  it  is  remembered 

Heart-muscle  differs  frtsn  ordinary  striped  that  the  nervous  and  vascular  supply  of  muscle 
muscle  by  having  shorter  oblOTig  cells,  which  is  also  concerned  in  muscular  work  and  wast& 
are  branched.  There  is  00  sarcolemma,  and  the  the  entire  question  is  seen  to  assume  aspects  of 
cells  contain  but  one  or  two  nuclei,  which  are  a  very  intricate  and  complicated  nature.  In- 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  muscle-substance,  creased  exercise  of  muscles  —  as  seen  in  gyra- 
Blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves  are  plenti-  nastic  exercises,  or  in  the  exercise  of  certain 
fui  in  the  heart  muscle.  trades  (for  example,  the  arms  of  the  blacksmith 

Groups  of  these  muscle-cells,  with  connective  and    the    lower    limbs    of    the    ballet-dancer) — 

tissues,    tendons,    and    fat,    make   up   the   gross  demanding  increased  nutrition,  results  in  the  in- 

muscles    of    the   human    body.      The   voluntary  creased  growth  of  the  muscle,  and  in  the  forma- 

muscles  are  nil  attached  to  bony  structures;  the  tion  of  new  tissue.    This  result,  it  Js  evident,  can 

involuntary    muscles    are    found    in    the    softer  take  place  only  when  the  nutrition  of  the  tissue 

parts.     Contiaction  and  expansion  are  the  ex'  keeps  pace  with,  or  slightly  outstrips  its  waste 

pressions  of  their  functions,  each  set  of  muscles  and  wear. 

being  provided  with  antagonists,  and  it  is  char-  The  property  of  contractility  distinctive  of 
acteristic  that  in  response  to  pleasure-giving  muscular  tissue,  and  through  which  its  functions 
stimuli  movements  of  expansion  result,  whereas  are  manifested,  is  generally,  though  not  always 
under  painful  stimuli  contraction  is  marked,  or  invariably,  brought  into  action  through  the 
Modem  psycholi^cal  theories  have  been  stimulus  of  the  nervous  system,  or  more  widelf 
founded  on  this  fundamental  principle,  emotional  speakins,  through  stimuli  conveyed  to  the  mtis- 
states  being  interpreted  as  being  founded  on  cular  fibres  through  the  nerves.  The  subject 
visceral  muscular  activities.  The  forms  of  ex-  of  the  various  kinds  of  muscular  actions  in- 
ternal stimuli  that  can  cause  muscular  action  volves  both  physiological  and  mechanical  con- 
are  usually  classed  as  mechaniat,  chemical,  ther-  sideralions.  The  voluntary  muscles  thus  con- 
mal,  and  electrical.  Excess  of  stimulus  brings  stitute  moving  powers  for  the  bones  as  levers;, 
about  a  condition  of  fatigue  in  muscle.  This  is  and  in  the  living  body  examples  of  the  three 
accompanied  by  diminished  muscular  power,  by  kinds  of  levers  which  mechanical  science  distin-. 
pain  or  discomfort,  by  diminished^  reflex  ex-  guishes  are  found.  In  the  familiar  action  of  the 
dtability,  and  by  vague  symptoms  in  the  body  bic^s  muscle,  which  flexes  or  bends  the  fore 
indicative    of    some    perversion   of    metabolism,  upon  the   upper   arm.   is  seen  an  instance  of  a 

Muscles  are  classified   in  various  ways;   ac-  lever   of   the   third   kind,    in   which   the   power 

cording  to  structure  or  according  to  their  func-  (represented  by  the  insertion  of  the  muscle  on 

tion,  or  by  their  positions  and  situations  in  the  .the  radius  or  bone  of  the  fore-arm)    is  placed 

body.     For  example,  some  muscles  are  attached  between   the   fulcrum   (at  the   elbow-joint)   and 

to  bones,  which  they  move  after  the  fashion  of  the   weight    (in  the   hand).     The   lever   of  the 

levers.     Such  muscles  are  said  to  arise  or  take  second  order  may  be  illustrated  by  the  raising 

origin   from   definite   paints   of   boties,   and   are  of  the  body  upon  the  toes,  as  in  the  act  of  m^- 

generally  inserted  into  bones  by  tendinous  pro-  ing  a  step  forward  in  walking.    Here  die  weight 

lon^tions  of  the  muscular  substance.     The  in-  (represented  by  the  body  pressing'  on  the  ankle) 

sertion  is  the  moving  point,  and  the  origin  the  is  placed  between  the  fulcrum  (formed  fay  ttx 

fixed    point   of   the    muscle.     The   tendons   of  fixed  toes)   and  the  power  r^resented  by  the 

muscles  vary  in  length  and  breadth.    They  rep-  muscles  of  the  calf).    The  head  moving  on  tlw 

resent  inelastic  bands  of  fibrous  tissue,  the  fibres  spine  illustrates  a  lever  of  the  first  order;  die 

of  which  insensibly  merge  into  and  become  con-  fulcrum  being  represented  by  the  atlas  vertdtne, 

tinuous    with    their    attached    muscular    fibres,  the  power  fay  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  the 

When   the  tendinous   fibres   of  muscles  become  weight  by  the  heavier  portion  of  the  skull  situ- 

greatly   broadened   out,   so   as   to   form   fibrous  ated  in  front  of  the  spine.    See  Aitatomy. 
webs  or  membranes,  which  separate  or  enclose  Smfth  Ely  Jelliffz,  MD 

muscles,  or  which  afford  extensive  surfaces  for  Editor  'Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diteate* 
their  attachments,  the  term  aponeuroses  is  then 

applied  to  them.    Such  aponeurotic  expansions         Hnscles,     Diseaaei    of.      Very     Ittle    is 

arc  seen  in  the  terminations  of  the  muscles  of  the  known  of  the  diseases  of  muscles  themMtm, 

^idominal  wall,  in  the  scalp,  and  in  other  situa-  Muscle-tisstM.  in  common  with  other  ^pcs  of 
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MUSCOOBE— MUSCULAR  SYSTEM 

tiMue,  undergoes  certAiD  foms  of  degeneration,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  treatment 

fatty,   mucoid,  gelatinous,  calcareous,   etc,  but  is  unavailing. 

of  the  diseases  of  the  rouacular  tissues  theni'  HuKogee,  mua-ko'ge,  Oklahoffia;  city  and 
selves  there  are  few  weii-defined  types.  The  county  seat  of  Muscogee  County;  on  the  Mis- 
reason  for  this  lack  of  definite  information  beat-  souri,  Kansas  &  Texas  railroad ;  4S  miles  from 
ing  on  diseases  oE  the  muscles  is  largely  due  to  eastern  border  of  Oklahoma.  It  is  in  the 
the  close  reladonsliip  that  the  nervous  system  aiidst  of  a  fertile  agricultural  region  where 
bears  to  the  muscular  system.  This  renders  it  some  attention  is  given  to  cultivating  wheat  and 
almost  impossible  to  distinguish  between  a  dis-  considerable  attention  to  raising  cattle.  Its 
ease  of  the  muscle  and  a  disease  of  the  nerve  chief. trade  is  in  wheat  and  live-stock.  A  pre- 
which  is  distributed  to  that  muscle.  Thus,  at  the  Uminary  report  in  Apri],  191 1,  showed  this  city 
present  time,  it  is  held  that  many  of  the  forms  had  65  manufacturing  establishments ;  value  of 
of  muscular  atrophy  and  some  of  the  forms  of  products,  $2^79^00.  MuscoRee  is  the  head- 
muscular  dystrophy  are  forms  of  the  diseases  quarters  of  the  Government  Indian  Agent, 
of  the  nervous  mechanism  of  the  muscle  rather  Pop.  (iQlo)  25.278.  This  is  an  increase  of 
than  disease  of  the  muscle  itself.  In  former  10,860  since  1907,  previous  to  which  no  report 
times  these  were  classed  as  diseases  of  muscle,  was   made   by  the  U.   S,   Census   Bureau. 

Myositis,  simple  inflammation  of  the  volun-  Muacogcea.  See  Muskbogean  Indians. 
tary  muscles,  is  a  form  of  acute  or  subacute  Huscovite,  or  Common  Mica,  a  native 
infUimmation  in  the  muscle,  due  probably  to  gilicate  of  aluminum,  potassium  and  hydrogen, 
some  infections  organism.  It  is  characterized  occurring  in  crystals  that  belong  to  the  mono- 
by  stiffness  of  the  muscles  and  with  swelling  clinic  system,  though  usually  hexagonal  or 
in  the  muscle- substance.  It  is  usually  progres-  rhombic  in  general  form,  and  distinguished  by 
sive,  the  muscles  of  the  body  becoming  stiff,  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  sjjit  into  thin 
hard,  and  fragile,  and  undergoing  fatty  degen-  laminae.  Muscovite  also  occurs  in  musive  forms, 
nation.  Myositis  ii  probably  a  very  rare  affec-  and  in  scaly  aggregates.  It  occurs  in  various 
tion,  and  it  is  not  yet  known  whether  it  is  a  colors,  and  has  a  lustre  that  is  viireous  or  pearly, 
primary  or  a  secondary  condition.  Ordinary  It  is  transparent  or  translucent,  with  a  hardness 
muscular  spasms  or  muscular  cramps  are  in  of  from  2  10  2.5,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  from 
reality  localieed  neuralgias  in  the  muscl;,  and  2.8  to  3.  It  is  a  very  common  mineral,  and 
should  be  considered  as  of  nervous  rather  than  is  an  essential  constituent  of  granite,  gneiss, 
muscular  origin.  Lumbago  is  one  of  the  con-  and  numerous  other  rocks.  The  transparent 
jpicuous  examples  of  a  neuromuscular  affection,  varieties,  .when  obtainable  in  considerable  size. 
Myoclonia  or  Friedrich's  disease,  and  myotonia,  are  used  for  the  mannfacture  of  gas-bumei 
or  Thomsen's  disease,  are  two  forms  of  disease  chimneys,  for  covering  the  windows  of  stoves 
affecting  the  musclilar  system  that  have  certain  and  the  "peep-boles*  of  furnaces,  and  for  other 
alliances  with  hysterical  affections,  and  although  purposes  where  transparency  must  he  combined 
regarded  by  many  as  of  purely  muscular  origin,  with  infusibility  and  with  3  considerable  powet 
there  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  thise  of  resisting  the  prolonged  action  of  heat.  Con- 
diseases  are  of  the  neuromuscular  type.  In  siderable  quantities  of  it  are  mined  in  Ben^l 
myotonia  the  disease  usually  comes  on  in  child-  and  in  Switzerland,  and  fine  deposits  occur  in 
hood;  the  muscles  become  stiff,  and  the  children  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  PerfecUy 
are  noted  for  being  clumsy  in  their  movements,  transparent  plates  a  yard  in  diameter  are  some- 
Tbe  contractions,  as  in  the  hand,  for  instance,  times  found  at  Grafton,  N.  H.,  and  similar 
commence  very  slowly  and  are  performe.'.  almost  specimens  also  occiu-  in  the  western  part  of 
automatically,  and  when  the  patient  desires  to  North  Carolina.  Pulverized  muscovite  is  em- 
loosen  his  grasp  of  an  object  the  muscular  re-  ployed  in  the  preparation  of  certain  kinds  of 
sponse  is  slow,  the  contraction  often  persists,  paint,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  insulating 
or  the  patient  may  be  scarcely  able  to  open  his  material  for  use  about  electric  machinery.  Mus- 
hand.  In  much  the  same  manner  walking  is  covite  is  not  affected  by  acids,  but  decomposes 
affected;  the  patient  starts  with  difficulty;  one  upon  being  fused  with  the  alkaline  carbonates, 
leg  seems  to  be  stiff  and  halts ;  but  after  a  few  The  name  "muscovite*  is  derived  trom  the  older 
moments  of  limbering  up,  as  it  were,  the  patient  popular  name  "muscovy'^laas,*  whidi  is  sup- 
may  be  able  to  walk  more  or  less  briskly.  The  posed  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  Russians  used 
disease  is  chronic,  and  is  possibly  of  hysterical  it  for  window-panes.  See  Mica. 
nature.     No  treatment  is  known.                                      Mua'covy     Duck,     or     Huak^ock.       See 

Myoclonia  occurs  chiefly  m  patients  of  bad  Dock. 
nervous  condition,  and  consists  in  clonic  con-  .,,,—,... 

tractions    of   the    muscles    of    the    extremities.  .     Muscular  Chnatlaoity.  a  phrase  onginat- 

These  contractions   somewhat  resemble  chorea.  ?*  with  Charles  Kingsley  (q.v.),  to  denote  ro- 

Associated   muscle-groups  seem  to  be   involved  b^st,  healthy,  religious  feeling  which  encourages 

in  myoclonia,  whereas  in  chorea  the  contractions  ^"^  ^^^^  ^n  active  part  in  the  harmless  and 

arc  extremely  irregular.     The  disease  is  prob-  healthy_  amusements  of  life,   as   opposed  to   a 

ably  most  closely  associated  with  the  convulsive  puritanical,  ascetic,   or  contemplative   form  of 

tk:s   and   is  probably   due   to   some   affection   of  religion, 
the  motor  cortex.     Treatment  seems  unavailing.  Muscular  Svatem.  Development  of.     Two 

Myositis  ossificans  is  a  very  rare  chronic  main  forms  of  muscle-tissue  (see  Mitscles) 
affection  of  muscles,  during  which  the  muscles  exist  in  the  human  body,  the  striated  muscle- 
become  harder  and  harder,  and  finally  develop  tissue,  which  makes  up  the  muscles  of  the  bony 
bone-like  transformations,  so  that  the  patient  framework  of  the  body,  and  is  under  contrdi  of 
becomes  like  the  ossified  man  of  (he  circus,  the  brain,  and  the  imstriated  muscle-tissue. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  most  of  these  cases  drift  which  Is  under  the  control  of  the  sympathetic 
^      ""       ".   Very  little  is  known  nervous  system.     (See  Nehvoks  System.)     The 
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heaK»fflusclc<   i»   regardad    B£    an    intermediate  are  lermed  myrflnetnes,  and  spit«iiehies,  wliith 

form,  resembling  siiiated  muscle -tissiie,  but  in  are  longitudinitly  atriatcd  uid  n»tiy  functionate 

its'  dtfrtlopiaent  niSVc'nifai!^  allied. ttclte  liiiarc  as  muscular  organs.     In  another  senuG  of  infu- 

primitive  unstriatcd  muado-tiaSue.     Non-slriateri  sorians    (Bursaria)    thCTe  is  a  contractile  band 

muscle-tisGue  is  formed  by  a  direct  transition  of  about:    the    body    of    the    animal.    It    has    been 

certain  cells-' in  the  middle  germinal  layers  (see  Fcgarded   as   a    true   sphincter  muscle.    It  has 

Embbyw^ogy)    or  mesenchyme.    At    firet- these  not   the  structure- of  the  developed   unstriped 

muscle-fibres    are    irregularly    diGtributed,     but  -muscle-cell.      In     the     cbsely     allied     sponges 

later   thejr   are  collected   into  smalt   bundles   tn  '{Porifera)    certain    elongated    cells    with    rod- 

into  layersi  and  become  assodatcd  with  the  Indi-  shaped  nuclei  are  found,  and  may  be  considered 

vidual    organs     with   -which     they    functionate,  the  ancestral  forms  of  the  unstriped  muscle-cdl, 

Striped  nfuscuiar  tissue  deveiops  from  the  same  ilthbugh  it  is  not  until  the  group  of  the  Calen- 

layer,  but  the  details  of  development,  aa  is  the  'Urates  is  reached  that  true  unstriped  muscular 

case  in  the  histogenesis  of  tlie  heart-muscle,  aCe  tissue   is  present   in   its  more   advanced    forms. 

extremely   complicated.    The  cells  at  first  de-  In  many  of  the  hydroids  a  form  of  external 

'velop  a  medi-like  structure  or  reticulum.    This  -neuroniuscuiar  cell  is  found.    This  is  a  type  ol 

reticulum    develops    small    disks,    which    later  cell  half  nerve,  half  muscle,  but  not  resembling 

become  small  columns  of  muscular  tissue.     The  true  muscular  tissue.     In  the  jellyfishes  of  this 

cblamns  at  first  develop  at  the  periphery  6f  the  order  both  neuromuscular  tissue  and  trae  un- 

cell,  and  gradually  till   in  around  the  nucleus,  striped   muscle-fibres    are    found.    In    the    Sea- 

which  in  the  bearl-muscle  lies  in  the  centre  of  anemones    unstriped   muscle   is  abundant.     It  is 

the  cell,  whereas  in  the  muscles  of  the  skeleion  mostly  developed,  howerer,  from  the  external 

the  nucleus  is  pushed  to  one  side,  or  disappear*,  layers  of  the  body,  and  thus  embryologically  is 

new  nuclei  appearing  just  beneath  the   sarco-  not    comparable    to    the   musde'tisiue   that   in 

jemma-«heath>    The  skeletal  muscles  develop  in  practically    all    the    animals    higher    than    the 

r^[uUr     order    from    the    different    segments  coslen Cerates  is  formed  iii  the  middle  genninal 

(somites)     of    the    mesoderm.    In    the    early  layers  of  the  developing  animal.    In  one  of  the 

stages  the  distribution  is  very  symmetrical,  but  higher  cwlenteraies,  the  cotmnoa  water-hydra, 

later  it  becMnea  extremely  ununiform  by  reason  some  muscle-cells  are  found  imbedded  in  the 

of  the  irregular  welding  of  different  segments  deeper  tissues  of  the  body,  thus  foreshadowing 

of  the  bony  skeleton.    There  remains,  however,  the  higher  type  of  muscular  tissue.    In  the  next 

a  regular  association  of  the  muscular  myotonies  great  family  of  animals,  the  Eckaiodemuta,  to 

and    their    embryonic    nerve    supply,    and    die  which    the    sea-urchins,     starfishes,     and    sca- 

homologies  of  structure  may  be  traced  by  rtie  cucumbers  belong,  t»striped  muscular  tissue  Is 

nerve-supply    although  the  muscles   themselves  common,  but  tro  evidence  of  striated  or  Btripwl 

may  have  shifted  from  their  original  position,  muscle  is  yet  present    In  the  worms  the  nas- 

This  is  a  question  of  highly  technical  nature,  cular  tissue  is  unstriped  ani  abundant.    In  the 

but   has    many   practical    bearings    in    modem  mollusks,  the  foot  of  the  soft  clam,  the  muscle 

Cedicine.    Thus  the  great  broad  muscle  of  the  of  the  oyster,  are  made  tip  of  unstriped  muscle 

.ck,    the    latiasimus   dorsi,    which    arises    from  fibres.    A  higher  order,  the  Arthropods  or  Crus- 

the  seventh  and  eighth  cervical  segments,  but  taceant,  including  the  crabi,  lobsters,  etc.,  cou- 

later  migrates  and  is  fastened  all  the  way  down  tains  a  'well-deve1<^d  muscular  system  which 

-the  spine  as  far  as  the  crest  of  the  hip-bone,  is  ia  made  up  of  striated  muscle,  pra,ctically  the 

^supplied  by  a  nerve  which   also   develops  from  first   appearance  of  this  type  of  muscle   in  the 

^the   seventh   and   eighth    eervical   nerves.    The  animal   kingdom.    In  these   animals,  moreorer, 

developmental  history  of  each  skeletal  muscle  there  is  a  type  of  development  of  the  lausdeB 

can  thus  be  traced  by  means  of  its  nerve-supply,  that    anticipates    the    regular    segmented    type, 

The  whole  process  is  one  of  extreme  intricacy  metameres  or  myomeres,  of  higher  animals. 

-and  should  be  studied  in  special  monographs.  From  the  crustaceans  onward  both  types  of 

-'    EvolMtioH-  of  Mutcvlar    Tissue. —  As   in   the  muscle-tissue    are    found.     In    the    low    veite- 

development   of   the   muscular   system    in    man  braies,     selachians    and     fiskts,    typical     heart' 

ttlere  has  been  a  gradual  evolution  of  the  plan  mu.-icle    cells,    striated    and    with    oentral- lying 

of  muscalar  arrangement,  ao  in  the  animal  series  nuclei,  are  found,'  Consult  McMurrich,  'Devel- 

tfMffe'HaB  been  a  gradual  development  of  a'  mua-  opment  of  the  Human  Body,*  with  full  biblio^ 

cular  system  froih  -the  very  simplest  types  tA  raphy  (1902),    See  Anatomy. 

coiitra<;((lfl,pi3ptfl»lpsi^.,  ^veft  'IP  BJajita  dftlnite  .  .                    Smith  Ely  Jelliffe,  M.  D., 

movements  may  occur  which  may  be  very-  f,]cni  £ji,or  (Journal  of  Mervaus  and  Menial  Distase? 
qr  very  rapid.    Yet  ly)  rausciujir  tissue  psoper 

has  e\'ef  'been  'ioiind  iii  plants.    Many  of-  the  Mtii'eiiluB.    Wolfgang,     German     »cholar 

lowest  plants,  the  Alga,  are  motile  and  are  pro-  and  Protestant  theologian;  b.  Dieuze,  Lorraine, 

vided    with    vibratory    cilia,    but  these    minute  i4W;'  d.  Bern  jo  Aug.   1363.     He  entered  the 

hairs,  although  capable  of  rapid  motion,  t^nnot  Benedictine  abbev  of   Lutzclstein  and  was  or- 

be   regarded   as   muscular  organs.     In   the'  con-  dained   priest.     He  was  converted   to  the  Prot- 

tracting   protoplasm  of  the   lowest  animals,  the  estant  faith  by  Luther's  writings,  withdrew  from 

rhizopods,   although   movements  take  place,   yet  iis  order  in  153?,  and  in  1531  became  pastor  of 

there  is  no  mntido-t^SSUc.     Not  is  mUGctd-lissiie  a  church  at  Augsburg:     In   1536  he  assisted  at 

found  in  the  neirt  higher  group,  the  iMfutoria,  tie  Wittenberg  assembly,  and  in   1540  was  ap- 

althongh'very  actively  moving  forma  ara  known,  pointed  by  the  Augsburg  senatua  a  delegate  to 

for   wcample,'  the    familiar   microsdopie   animal  "the   eodeaiasticBl    conferences    at    Worms    and 

PafaiHrc*um.    The    bell-ahimalcoleB,  Corttepiiii,  Satisbon.    He- subsequently  became  professor  of 

■Slentor,  rtfti  have  stalks  that  coil  «id  uncoil  theology    at    Bern.     Among    his    works    are 

with  Rreat  rapidity,  butthey  ecntMnro  musdw-  ■*C(Hnmentarii  in  Genesin'   (I5S?)  :  and  an  edir 

tfesup  proper.    They  do,  however,  contain  what  tion  of  Polybius-. 
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sr-Hnaw,  ^ddessea -of  the  liberal  arts  and  botaoicar bnd  zoological  Bxrdoi.    In  the  mod- 

KJences;  onginally  nymphs  of  inspiring  foun-  em  sense  miblic  museuma  are  of  comparatively 

tains.      Different    accounts    are    given    of    their  recent. edtabhshment,  and  as  eduOLtional  factors, 

arigin.    There  ia  also  a-  great  diifereoce  in  tbeir  of   later   date   than   art   galleries   and   libraries 

names  and  attributes.     The  most  celebrated  are  although   like  these  having  their  beginnings   in 

the  daughters  of  Zeua  and  Mnemosyne.    Accord-  fhe  gratification   of  the  desires  of  private  indj- 

mg  to  Hosier  they  lived  upon  Olympus,     At  viduals.    The  origin  of  the  art  museum  is  to  be 

6T8t    three  Uuses   only   were   known:    Melete  fotmd  in  the  collections  of  statuary,  paintings 

(meditation),    Mneme    (memory,    for    the   im-  and  other  works  of  art,  roade  by  kings,  nobles 

mortaiiiing  of  great  deed*),  and  Aoide  (song^  and  men  of  wealliii  the  germs  of  the  modem 

ior  tbe  accoropaoiment  of  story).     Four  Muses  ranseum  of  natural  history  were  the  cabinets  oi 

are   sometimes   mentioned   as   Uie   danghters   of  misceUaoeous    curiosities    brought    together    by 

Z«tts  and  Plusia,  namdy,  Melete,  Aoide,  Arche,  students,  merchants,  or  men   o£  ieisurt     Many 

and  Thel^cinoe.    At  other  tifties  they  are  said  to  of  these  collections  subsequently  developed  into 

have   been   seven,   at    others   eight   in   numberx  important  public  museums,  the  most  striking  ex~ 

Mine  Muses  ara  also  enumerated  as  the  dai^-  ampift  and  the  one  most  frequently  cited,  being 

tcrs  of  Pierus,  Une  of  Emathia;  bat  these  are  the  British  Museum  (q.v.),  which  was  the  lituu 

Mnally  held  to  be  diffoTent  from  the  nine  Muses  outgrowth  of   the   cabinet  and   library   of    Sir 

wfao  ultimately  came  to  be  generally  recognized  Hans  Sloane.     In  the  United  States  the  Museun) 

in   Greece;    and   although   tbe  genuine    Muses  of  Comparative  Zoology,  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 

ace  soBietiDKS  called  Pieridx,  they  are  said  to  has  grown  from  the  coUections  made  by  Louis 

have  derived  the  epithet  not  from  Pierus  but  Agassiz  (q.v.)  for  his  own  use,  until  it  has  be- 

the  district  of  Pieria.     The  names  finally  recog-  come  one  of  the  most  important  museums  in  this 

oized  as  those  of  tbe  Muses  were  Clio,  Euterpe,  country.     Even  the  United  States  National  Mu- 

Tfaalia,  Melpomene,  Tet^isii^OTe,  Erato,   Poly'  seum,  if  not  the  direct  outgrowth  of  a  private 

bynmia,  Urania,  and  Calliope.    Among  the  ad-  collection,  was  indirectly  due  to  tbe  labors  of  in- 

ventwes  of  tbe  Muses  their  three  contests  with  dividnals,  for  its  nucleus  is  to  be  found  in  th« 

the  Srem,  with  the  daughters  of  Pierus,  and  apectmens  gathered  by  the  National  Institutitm 

with  the  bard  Thamyris,   in  alt  of  which   tbey  (later  the  National  Institute),  a  body  organized 

were   victorioiB,  are  particularly  famous.     The  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  directing  the  beQucst 

'  enatomaiy  occupation  of  the  Muses  was  singing  of  James  Smithson  (q.v.)  and  engaging  in  pur* 

and  dancii^.    Separate  attributes  were  not  till  suits  in  accordance  with  its  terms, 

a  cocnpaiatively  late  period  assigned  to  the  indi-  The  lineal  successors  of  tbe  cabinets  of  pri- 

vidnal  Mnies,     Calliope  became   the  Muse  of  vate  collectors  were  the  museums  of  scientific 

epic  poetry.     She   was  the  most  distinguished  societies    where    specimens    were    gathered    for 

among  tbe  Muses, the  protectiesaof  kings,  whom  purposes  of  study  and  displa)^,  and  while  thes4 

^e   endowed  with   eJwfnenee  and  song.     Clio  still  exist  they  have  largely  given  place  to  mu- 

became  the  Muse  of  historr;  Ettterpe  of  lyric  seums  supported  by  the  state  or  municipaliQr, 

poetry  and  musi^  [srticularly  of  wind'iustru'  Private  colIectitMis  are  niore  numerous  than  ever, 

aunts;  Thalia,  of  comedy;  Mnlponiena  of  tra^  but  these  are  rarely  formed  with  any  intention 

edy;  Utwiia  of  astrononiy;'  Erato  of  lyric  and  Qi  displaying  their  contents  to  the  public,  aU 

erotic  poetry ;  Polyhymnia  of  the  subKme  hymn ;  though  there  are  some  notaUe  oxeeptions,  as  in 

fmd  Terpsichore  of  the  danoe.    They  are  com-  th«  rauaeum.of  the  Hon.  Walter  RothschiW  at 

monly  represented  as  beaOtiftil  virgins,  adomsd  Triog,    Ultimately]' however,  a  large  proportion 

with  wreaths  of  palm  leaves^  laurel,  roses,  or  the  of. these  privatepollections.fiiMl  their  w,ay  to  puV 

feathers  of  the  Sinns,    Theyfdince  in  a  circle,  lie    museums    through    the   Uberality    of   their 

together  with  Apollo,  who-  In  later  times  was  ownersj 

Hyled  MusagetiCs,  or  leader  of  the  Muses.  Their  Another  stofi    tofmrd:  tbe  establishment  o( 

vonhip  extended    from    Greece  to    Italy,     Iti  public  muMtmis  was  the  formattoa  of  oolleo- 

ftome  they  had  a  separate  t«mp1e,  and  a  grove  ttaiB  of  objects  of  more.op  Jess  poputar  intoreat 

Was  (acred  to  them.   T^e  swan,  itic  nightingale,  and  their  eodijbition .  to  the  piAiic  on  the  pay*. 

and  tbe  grasshopper  were  also  sKcred  to  them,  vatoit    oii  a    feti.    Notable    twimplai    of    these 

.   a\.,-  abitiad   werte  those  of   Sir  Ashl«n  Lever   and 

-  ■^*^'  Charles    Bullock,  whidi   flourished    in   Londoo 
during  the  latter,  portion  of  the  i8th  century 

HuBciuaa  are  institutions  far  tbe  presorva-  and  firstfp*«r«f  the  igth.    It  is  interesting  to 

twn,  study  aqd  display  of  natural  objects  or  of  note  that  one  of  the  earlieat  «bineU  formed  in 

those  made  by  man,  while  as  a  sequence  of  study  the  United-  States,  that, of  Mr,  Arnold,  of  Nor- 

cwnes  the  pufaligation  of  informatiMi  thus  de-  walk,    Cpiwt,,   wa*  soW  to   SiflAlbton  Lever, 

rived.    The   word   museum  onginally  sigmfied  while  later  M. tbe, «Leveni«iMui(»t»»  was  aol4 

merely  a  grove  or  other ,  locality  sacred  to  the  and   its   specimens  WBHared   amosg .  the  greM 

Muses,  but  with  the  development  of  the  museum  museums  of  Europe.,                                         <  > 

(be  word  has  undergone  a  parallel  course  of  evo-  Early  Amencan  AfiMWMU— lu  this  country 

iution   until  It  has  come  to  have   its  present  the  principal  recent  muaewns  of  thisehlfarter 

mcamnf;.    The  next  use  of  the  term  was  for  an  wejte  the  Boston  Museum  and  Bamum's  Mosenm 

mstitution  devoted  to  the  study  of  phUosophy,  jn   New   York,  in  both  of  which  the  idea  of 

literature  and  art,  but  not  including  the  preser-.  amusement  predominated,  the  first  pamed  being 

vation   and  display  of  objects;   lo  this  sense  it  a   rather  incangruous  introduction  to  a  theatre. 

was  applied  to  the  famous  Museum  of  Ptolemy  Both,   however,  contained  some   resHy  valuable 

Soter    at   Alexandria.     While    this   was    in   the  specim^s  of  natural  history  and   Bamum  was 

nature  of  a  university,  there  is  some  reason  to  among  the  first  to  exhibit  living  fishes.    Of  a 

believe   that   collections   of   plants   and   animals  very  much  earlier   date,   and  more   scientific   in 

were  attached  to  the  institution,  so  that  it  may  be  their    aims    were    the    museums   eondncted    by 

Wgarded  as  the  prototype  of  the  more  modern  Charles    and    Rembrandt    Pc-ale    io    Baltimore 
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and  Philadelphia,  the  latter  of  whkh  was  es-  ity,  the  itnposms;  a{>pearance  of  many  of  the 
tabtished  in  1785  and  from  1822  to  1828  installed  specimens,  and  tne  important  rcBuits  to  be  de- 
al Independence  HalL  The  modem  'dime  rnu-  rived  from  their  study  have  given  a  great  im- 
seum"  with  its  exhibit  of  "freaks"  is  a  survival  petus  to  the  formation  of  palacuntological  coUec- 
of  this  phase  of  museum  development,  and  the  tions,  while  special  attention  has  been  given  to 
catalogues  of  some  celebrated  old  collections  the  pr«)araiion  and  exhibition  of  this  class  ai 
will  show  tliat  they  comprised  many  very  sim-  material.  The  display  of  fossil  vertdrales  in 
ilar  objects,  as  well  as  those  of  real  value  from  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  is  im- 
a  naturalist's  standpoint  rivaled,   and   other   notable   exhibits   are   to   be 

Gavemmetit  Miueutns.—The  final  step  in  the  found  in  the  Museum  of  Yaie  UnivcTBity,  and 

establishment  of  public  museums,  the  transferral  in  the   Carnegie,   Field   Columbian,   and   United 

of  collections  from  private  to  governmental  own-  States  National  Museums. 

ership,  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  founding  of  Popular  Display   of  Sptcimetis. — What  may 

the  British  Museum  in  1753.     At  first  admission  be  termed  the  popularizing  of  museums  has  bnt 

was  by  ticket  and  limited  to  30  persons  per  day;  recently  taken  place,  and  while  die  display  of  ob- 

in  1810  the  museum  was  made  accessible  to  the  jects   has  always  been   regarded   as   one  of  the 

public  for  three  days  a  week,  and  not  until  1879  functions  of  museums,  it  is  a  branch  which  bu 

was  it  open  to  the  public  daily.    The  United  received    particular   attention   only    during   the 

States  National  Museum  was  only  formally  ere-  past  25  years.    Originally  the  larger  part  of  the 

ated  in  1876,  although  so  early  as  1846  the  gov-  specimens   of  birds   and  raammalB   were  placed 

ernment  possessed  collections  which  were  In  the  on   exhibition,  but   it  became   evident   that  liiiB 

custody    of    the    Smithsonian    Institution.     Ex-  meant  the  injury  or  even  loss  of  many,  and  that 

ploration  has  done  so  much  for  museums  that  it  the  public  cared  hltle    for    large   monotonous 

may  almost  be  included  among  the  causes  that  series  of  stuffed  animals.     At  present  the  num- 

have   led   to  their   formation.     The  colonisation  ber  of  objects  on  eidiibition  is  relatively  small 

of  America  brought  to  Europe  many  examples  compared   with   those   in   the   reserve   or   atudjr 

of  new  plants   and  animals,   while  the   Dutch  series,  and  there  is  a  very  genera]  eSort  to  dii- 

East  India  voyages  did  the  same   for  southern  play  at  least  a  part  of  the  specimens. amid  their 

Asia,   and   is   is   surprising   to  see  how   large  a  natural  surroundings.     The  influence  of  the  pri- 

nttmber  of  species   from  these   regions  was  de-  vatc  collector  has  probably  bad  much  to  do  in 

scribed  by  Linnxus  and  others  so  early  as  1760.  bringing  about  this  change,  and  the  British  Mu- 

In  more  recent  times  the  Wilkes  Exploring  seum.  under  the  administration  of  Dr.  Giintfaer 
Expedition  of  1838-42  and  the  government  sur-  was  the  first  of  the  great  museums  to  introduce 
veys  for  a  route  for  the  Pacific  railroad  had  a  groups  of  birds,  with  their  natural  surroundings, 
very  decided  influence  On  the  origin  and  growth  as  a  part  of  its  exhibition  series.  These  were 
of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  and  largely  added  to  under  the  directarsbip  of  Sir 
there  is  scarcdy  an  institution  that  has  not  been  William  Flower,  who  tocA  great  interest  in  the 
benefited  in  a  similar  way.  It  is  but  a  step  from  problem  of  rendering  mnseums  attractive  and  in- 
expeditions  in  which  scientific  results  were  sub-  stnictive,  while,  following  this  example,  the 
ordinate  to  practical  ends  to  those  undertaken  American  Museum  .of  NaMral  History  totdc  the 
solely  for  scientific  purposes,  and  the  systematic  lead  in  this  direction  in  the  United  States.  To 
exploration  of  oor  western  Territories  for  fossils  the  museum  of  Leyden,  Holland,  however,  be- 
by  Yale,  Princeton,  and  other  universities,  and  longs  the  credit  of  havmg  before  this  departed 
by  such  institutions  as  the  American  Museum  of  from  the  tradition  that  mammals  must  be  stuffed 
Natural  History  and'the  Carnegie  Museum,  has  in  stiff  and  formal  attilndes  and  .caused  some  U> 
become  a  matter  of  almost  daily  news.  Another  be  mounted  that  bore  some  resemblance  of  life, 
most  important  factor  in  the  development  of  Change  in  the  character  of  the  exhibits  has  been 
museums  has  been  natJonat  or  international  ex-  accompanied  by  equal  changes  in  the  matter  of 
hibitions.  These  have  had  a  direct  effect  in  labeling  and  to  some  extent  in  the  publications 
bringing  together  collections  illustrative  of  flat-  issued  by  museums,  so  that  from  being  merely 
ural  or  industrial  resources,  and  a  more  indirect  storehouses  of  material  for  the  benefit  of  a  few 
inftnenee  in  stimulating  methods  of  arranging  they  have  become  gre»t  schools  of  insiniction 
and  displaying  such  material.    The  London  Ex-  for  the  many. 

hibition  of  1851  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  CioMiSca (ion,— Museums  may  be  grouped  or 
South  Kensington  (now  Victoria  and  Albert)  classified  by  their  contents,  or  according  to  the 
Museum,  and  the  ethnological  mtlseum  of  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  established.  Fol- 
Trocadero  was  one  of  the  outcomes  of  the  Paris  lowing^  the  first  method  Dr.  Goode  has  divided 
Exposition  of  i88g.  Our  own  Centennial  Exhi-  them  into  museums  of  art,  history,  anthropot- 
bition  was  the  dittct  cause  of  the  erection  of  a  ogy,  natural  history,  technolow,  and  com- 
building  for  the  United  States  National  Museum  merce.  A  museum  may  be  established  for  any 
and  of  the  founding  of  the  Pennsylvania  Mu-  of  these  great  subjects  as  a  whole  or  for  one  of 
seum  of  Art,  while  from  the  Chicago  Exposition  the  many  branches  into  which  they  may  he  sub- 
came  the  Field  Cohimbian  Museum  and  the  divided.  Thus  a  museum  of  natural  history  may 
Philadelphia'  Commercial  Museum.  Other  comprehend  both  animals  and  plants,  or  one  or 
causes  play  minor  parts  in  influencing  the  lines  the  other  of  these  primary  divisions;  it  may  in- 
of  growth  of  museums  both  small  and  great  dude  the  animals  of  a  single  continent,  a  single 
Thus  the  extensive  colonial  possessions  of  Great  geographical  region  or  be  restricted  to  those  of 
Britain  have  been  largely  insfrtimental  in  mak-  one  locality;  it  may  be  devoted  to  some  large 
ing  the  vertebrate  collections  of  the  British  Mu-  group,  as  mammals,  birds,  or  fnsects,  to  some 
seum  the  greatest  in  the  world,  while  the  minor  division,  as  birds  of  prey,  butterflies,  etc., 
museum  at  Leyden  is  not  far  behind  owing  to  and  may  or  may  not  mclnde  fossil  species, 
the  former  extensive  commerce  of  Holland.  In  Technology  may  be  greatly  subdivided,  and  while 
the  United  States  the  large  deposits  of  fossil  the  favorite  and  more  striking  subjects  are  ship- 
vertebrates  in  the  West,  their  general  accessibit-  building  and  railroads,  there  are  also  musenmi 
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af  hygiene  and  textile  fabrics,  while  the  United  badly  cared  for,  since  it  often  happens  that  a 
States  National  Museum  contains  collections  college  may  receive  an  important  gift  of  material 
illustratbg  the  development  of  electrical  appar-  without  provision  for  its  subsequent  care.  Omit- 
atus.  And  technology  may  trespass  on  art  in  ting  the  amaUer  "cabinets"  176  of  these  niuseunis 
the  matter  of  ornament,  or,  like  art.  be  included  are  attached  to  schools  or  colleges,  31  are  con- 
in  a  historical  collection  illustrating  the  progress  trolled  by  societies,  16  are  private  or  municipal 
of  mankind  or  of  one  nation.  institutions  and  29  have  been  established  by  the 

According  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  Federal  government  or  by  States.  A  very  con- 
are  founded  Dr.  Goode  distinguishes  national  siderable  portion  of  these  State  museums, 
museums;  local,  provincial,  or  city  museums;  however,  are  connected  with  agricultural  col- 
college  and  school  museums;  professional  or  leges  or  geological  surveys  and  are  limited  in 
class  museums;  and  museums  or  cabinets  for  their  scope,  so  that  the  number  of  institutions 
special  research  owned  by  societies  or  individ-  adequately  representing  the  resources  of  the 
uals.  This  scheme  of  classification  is  open  to  respective  Slates  is  very  small.  The  State 
the  objection  that  it  confuses  purpose  with  own-  Museum  of  New  York  stands  first  among  these, 
ership  or  administration,  since,  for  example,  and  that  of  Ohio  is  important,  while  the  min- 
national  and  municipal  museums  are  not  merel;r  i„g  industries  of  various  States  are  well  repre- 
for   the    display   of   objects   found    withm    their  senled 

boundaries,  but  for  those  belonging  to   the  na-  j^e  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Har- 

tion  or  city.  ,        ,.  ■  '^^^    University,    holds    the    first    place    among 

College  and  school  museums  have  for  their  college  museums.    It  is  not  confined  to  zoology, 

immediate  purpose   the   formation  of  coUecltons  35  ;„  na^e  might  imply,  but  covers   the  entire 

that  shall  aid  students  m  understanding  various  fie,^  ^f  natural  history.     The  mineralogical  col- 

problems  connected  with  science,  technology  or  lection  dates  back  to   1703  and  is  probably   the 

art.  but  they  are  usually   extended  beyond  this  eldest  of  its  kind  in  America,  while  the  botanical 

and  become  more  or  less  general  in  their  char-  section     includes    the    Gray    Herbarium.       Tht 

acter.      This    haa    been    the    case    with  ■  the  nucleus  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology 

museums  of  Harvard  and  Yale  universities  and  „as  t^e  prii-ate  cabinet  of  Louis  Agassiz,  which 

IS  notably  true  of  many  foreign  museums,  such  ^as   purchased   by   subscription    for   $12,000   in 

»s    that   of  the   Royal    Umvers.ty   of    Prussia.  ,852.     I„  1858  an  alk>wance  was  made  for  the 

which  IS  the  national  museum.    The  professional  maintenance   of   the   museum    and    in    1859   the 

mnsetun  is  for  the  illustration  of  some  special  gtate  of  Massachusetts  assumed  an  interest  in 

occiMation  or  line  of  research  such  as  niinmg,  the   institution,   at   the  same  time  appropriating 

medicine,    or    even    psychology     which    has    a  $100,000    for  its    increase;    ?7!,ooo    was    also 

museum   at   Florence    founded   by    Mantegazza.  raised    by    private    subscription.      In    1876    the 

The    largest    instituiion    of    this    kind    is    the  SUte  assigned  its  rights  to  Harvard  College  and 

Museum    of    the    Royal    College   of    Surgeons,  ,i„^^  ,h«  time  the  museum  has  been  mainUined 

London,  which  has  developed  from  the  private  ^y  the  university,  although  the  great  incrv.se 

collection  of  John  Hunter,  ,-„   ^^   collection    has  been    principally   due   to 

Modern  Burofiean  Mustums.- Europe  nataj-  ,^5  jjberality  of  Alexander  Agassi z,   who  hw 

ally   has   the  greatest   number   of  governmental  expended  over  $1,000,000  for  that  purpose.     An 

museums,  the  capital  of  almost  eve™  state  claim-  i„^rta„t   muscu^   of   anatomy   is   arched   to 

^al'^LT  f„H*^IL    ,n1t°™l-;^V=?  ^H  the  Harvard  Medical   School.     The  Museum  of 

of  nauonal  collecdow,  while  Berlin  and  Vienna  T^  ■  ,  l?x^l  cdlection  extant  of  fossil 
have  respectively  aU^ut  20  and  15  museums.  fco.V""*^.  ™h'^  brachiopods  and  sponges  are 
Turkey  fSrms  a  notable  exception  to  the  above  *<="  represented^  In  other  departments  are  a 
statement,  for  Friedlander's  birectoo-  contains  ^?J3"7  "^  '^'^'"'  "=2!?'*  ^  """"y  ^'g^^"^' 
no  mention  of  a  Turkish  museum,  although  a  f°^of.^}  specimens.  The  Museum  of  Pnnce- 
conmierdal  museum  has  been  established  at  »<>"  Un'vers.ty  possesses  large  and  important 
Constantinople.  Great  Britain  has  the  largest  collections  of  tossi^  mammals  from  Patagonia 
number  of  local  museums,  those  devoted  to  the  H"!  o««:  western  States,  a  gogd  collection  of 
preservation  and  display  of  objects  illustrating  ^^r^"  America  birds  and  nwny  examples  of 
the  natural  history  and  archeology  of  the  im-  ancient  and  modem  art  The  Museum  of  Arch- 
mediate  vicinity,  and.  as  a  whole,  these  are  better  KOWKT.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  the  best 
administered  than  those  of  other  countries,  great  collection  of  Babylonian  antiquities  in  America 
care  bebg  devoted  to  labeling,  arranging  and  ^'^^  "  *'^  particularly  strong  in  Amencan  arch- 
otherwise  makbg  the  collections  interesting  and  aeology;  also  attached  to  the  university  is  the 
instructive  to  the  public,  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy.  To  Amherst  Col- 
Modem  American  Mkj^umj.— Including  col-  'eB^  belongs  the  Appieton  Cabinet  of  fossil  foot-' 
leaions  of  all  kinds,  there  are,  according  to  a  prints,  containing  the  specimens  described  by 
list  prepared  by  Dr.  A.  G  Mayer,  343  museums  Prof-  E.  Hitchcock,  and  the  University  of  Kan- 
in  the  United  States,  divided  according  to  sub-  sas  is  rich  in  Cretaceous  vertebrates  and  targe 
jects  as  follows:  North  American  mammals.  On  the  Pacific  coast 

Natural  hiMory   , 333  Stanford  University  and  the  University  of  Cal- 

Science  and  fine  aru 13  ifomia   bolh    have   museums;    at    present   these 

^«£7.'i  '.UJ H  sre  working  collections,  but  both  have  art  col- 

IBiiory  ao  lections  apart  from  these. 

Art,  hutory,  arcliieology  and  elhnology 16  The     moSt      important,     as     well      as      oHeSt 

Many    of    these    are,    of   course,    extremely  museums  under  the  control  of  scientific  societiea 

amall  and  it  is  unfortunately  only  too  probable  are  those  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 

that  many  of  them  are  poorly  supported  and  Philadelphia,  and  the  Boston  Society  of  NatumI 


MUSHr-T'-  KTRBMKOOH 

History!  the  first  dating  from  7812,  tbe  latter  P-  Gratacap,  in  the  <Architactur»I  Record'  for 

from  1831.  attfaouBh  it  was  the  aoccegsor  of  the  iQOOi  pp.  375-^08- 

Linnxan  Society,  founded  in   1814.     Each  con-  A  work  m  three  volumes  on  'Museums,  their 

tains  large  collections  of  birds  comprising  many  History  and  their  Use,  with  a  Bibliography  and 

types  of  species  described  by  our  earher  oriri-  List  of  Museums  in, the  United  Kingdom,'  by 

thologists,  such  as  Wilson,  Bonaparte,  Cassin  Dr.  D.  Murray,  has  just  been  publi^ed  by  James 

and   Lawrence,     The  Academy   has   the  largest  Maclehose  &  Sons,  Glasgow, 

collection  of  molluaks  in  America,  and  one  of  ~ 

the  largest  in  the  world,  including  many  types 

of  Tryon.   Say  and   Pilsbry.     These   two  imti-  ,,     t               i_      a    -  .■      t     1            l        l-  i 

tutions  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  predecessors  Muah,   moosb,  Asiatic   Turkey,   the   chief 

of   public,    scicntiiicaUy    arranged    museuma    in  ">w"  "i  the  Must  sanjak,  vilayet  of  Bitlts,  7g 

the  United  States,  the  majority  of  our  museum*  ""'^3  south  of  Erzerum,  iiear  the  Kara-su   the 

beinK  of  very  recent  origin.  eastern  affluent  of  the  Euphrates.    It  is  bulk  on 

WWle   city   or   municipal    mnsenras   are   not  \  plateau   4^   feet   above   sea-Ievei,    rising  on 

nomerous  in  this  country  yet  the  class  includes  "ff  south   side   of   a   mountam-girt   and   fertile 

Bome  of  the  larger,  more  important  museums  P'^m.    It  is  a  dinj  town  peopled  by  Turks  and 

in  the  United  States.    Most  of  these  have  been  Armenian    Christians.    It    has    Gregorian  and 

founded  by  private  citizens  but  have  subsequent-  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  an  American  Prot- 

ly  received  support  from  citv  governments  cither  ?stant   mission   arid   schools.     A   thriving  trade 

by  grants   of  money,   the  allotment  of  land,  or  "  carried  on  in  the  tobacco,  grape  vine,  wheat, 

the    construction    of    buildings.     Chief    among  a?4  «'*''",  ''?"9"'tural  products  of  the  adjacent 

them    and    the    largest    municipal    museum    of  Pi^""-      M"/,°   ^    mentioned   by   Xenophon   and 

natural   history   in   the   world,   is  the   American  Moses  otKhorene,  and  came  into  prominence  in 

Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  incor-  l°94.   owmg  to  the   massacre   of  Armenians  at 

porated   in   1869  as  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  S"""  ™  "'^  neighborhood.     Pop.  about  2(y»0. 

the  leading  members  of  the  New  York  Lyceum  Mnsh'room,    a   popular   term    loosely   ap- 

of  Natural  History  whose  collections  had  been  pHed  to  many  species  of  higher  fungi,  especially 

destroyed  by  fire.    Other  noteworthy  museums  such  as  have  a  cap  (pileus)  upon  an  erect  sttlk. 

of  this  class  are  the  Field  Columbian  Museum  Primarily,  the  mushroom  is  Agancus  eampestrit 

of  Chicago,  the   Carnegie   Museum,   Pittsburg,  (see  Funci),  the  only  species  cultivated  upon  a 

and  the  Milwaukee  Museum.  commercial  scale.    Though  more  than  700  spt- 

in  this  category,  too,  are  to  be  found  all  the  ries  of  mushrooms  have  beer  proved  edible  within 

art  museums  in  the  United  States,  not  one  hav-  the  last  half  century,  and   though  many  othere 

ing  been  established   by  the  National  Govern-  will  doubtless  be  proved  harmless,  the  novice 

tnent,  or  that  of  any  Slate.    Local  museums  are  should  be  cautious  in  trying  new  species.     Each 

practically   lacking  in  the  United   States;    for  unfamiliar  kind  should  be   subjected  to  rigid 

most  of  the  smaller  museums,  even,  make  the  examination  first  by  smell,  and  malodorous  ones 

attempt  to  cover  the  same  ground  as  the  larger  discarded;   then  by  taste,  a  small  piece  being 

institutions  wlien  they  could  achieve  much  better  nibbled  but  not   swallowed.     If  no  ill   results 

results  by  confining  their  attention  to  the  im-  follow  in  the  course  of  several  hours,  a  small 


mediate  vicinity.    In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  piece  may  be  swallowed.    ..    

that  while  public  museums  are  not  so  numerous  foUow,  but  the  flavor  raw  is  unpleasant,  cooked 

in  the  United  States  as  might  be  expected  from  morsels   may   be  cautiously   tried,   and    results 

the  size,  resources  and  wealth  of  the  country,  the  noted.    Each  individual  must  decide  what  species 

last  25  years  has  not  only  witnessed  a  great  in-  agree  with  him.  because  some  systems  will  not 

crease  in  tlieir  number  but  in  the  growth  and  endure    kinds    innocuous    to    others.      Nerroiu 

educational   efficiency   of    those   already    estab.  fear   of  fancied   bad   symptoms  must   be  co»- 

Ijshed.    For  delaijed  information  as  to  museum*  trolled,  or  real  illness  may  be  induced  by  the 

and  tijeir  administration,  cases,  labels  and  the  imagination. 

arrangement     of    exhibts,    consult     'Museums         Several  species  are  popularly  reputed  viro- 

Association,  Report  of  Proceedings,  etc.,'   Lon:  lent   which   do   not  produce   any  marked   eflid 

don    (i8go   to    1900)  ;    since    that   date  'Jour-  upon  the  health  for  several  hours,  and  whidi 

nal     of     the    Museums    Association^ ;     consult  are  widely  feared  as  deadly.     Since  the- two  <xm- 

Flower    for    the    history    of    museums,    their  monest    of  these    {Amanita    muxaria    and   A. 

objects,     etc.;      'Essays     on     Museums     and  ^halloides'J  are  often  mistaken  for  the  common 

Other    Subjects    Connected   with  Natural  His-  mushroom,  the  novice  should  never  gather  any 

tory>      (iSgS).      For     the     histoiy     of     the  toadstools  in  the  woods  under  the  impression 

Smithsonian     Institution.     United     States     Na-  {hat  they  are  the  proper  mushroom,  which  grows 

tional  Museum,  rlassification  and  administration  in  pastures,  lawns,  etc,  and  not  in  shady  places. 

"of  museums,    'A  Memorial  of  George  Brown  Further,  all  species  with  yellow  or  white  |nlls 

Goodc.'     Report  of  the  United  Stales  National  shffuld    he   avoided   until    known    to   be   edible. 

Museum   for   1897,  Part  II„  Washington,  D.  C,  The   common   mushroom    has   pink    gills    when 

( 1901 )   'An  Account  of  the  United  Slates  Na-  young,  and  purplish -brown  or  black  gills  when 

tional   Museum'  ;    Report  of  the   United    States  mature. 

National  Museum  for  1896,  pp.  287-327.  Wash-  Several  of  the  thousand  species  of  the  genu* 

ington,   D.   C.    (i8p8).     A   brief  history  of   the  A'gariciis  arc  valued  for  food,  but  the  commoo 

United  States  National  Museum  Is  contained  in  mushroom  (A.  campeslrW)  is  the, most  impor- 

the    'Report    of    the    United    States    National  tant     It   is   occasionallv    found    in   open    and 

Iduseum'  for  the  year  ending  30  June  1901,  pp.  grassy  glades;  never  in  tne  deep  forest,  but  most 

1-47.  Washington,  D.  C.  (1903)  ;  The  American  frequently  in  old  pastures  and  lawns,  especially 

Museum  of  Natural  History  is  described  under  in  autumn,  but  often  when  conditions  are  favor- 

the  title  of  'The  Making  of  a  Museum,'  by  L.  able  during  the  summer.     It  grows  about  three 
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%ches  tall,  has  ^Saai^  up  about  tUree  (ocbca  tatl,  measures  nearly  ai  much .  acroaa  the  cap, 

broad,  KtacTally  wbtt^   sometimea   reddish  or  ha^  an  irregnkr  top-shaped  jellow  or  orange 

brownish   above  and  pitdc  beneath.     Its   stem  cap,  and   hae   much-branched   gills.     It   grows 

docs  Dol  rise  ft«ai  «.  cop-Uite  base  as  doe*  that  upon  the  gtvtmd  in  woods.    Marasmiut  ortadet, 

of  Amtmla  pMloidM.     It  is  generally  gathered  t±Le  fairy  ring,  or  champ^non,  is  a  small  (roam^ 

in  the  'button'  stage,  that  'is,  before  the  cap  calpred  or  reddish  species,  which  tends  to  grow 

has  expanded.     Among  its  near  lelatives  the  in  ojrcka  upon  lawns  atid  pastures.    It  Is  rather 

best  Imown  is   probably  the   horse  mushroom  tough  and  solid,  but  is  valued  for  its  nutty  flavT 

iA.    arveiuis)    which    is   much   larger,   whiter  and  its  drjing  qnalities.    Its  gills  are  alternately 

abore,  lighter  below,  the  gills  bong  white  when  -long   and    short     Lattariut   dfliciatut  has  an 

young,   but  otherwise  resembling  the  common  oradgs  cap,  an  orange  milky  juice,  and  with  afpe 

species.     Odier  pmed  edible  relatives  are:  A.  shows  «reeni^   tints  where  bruised.     Several 

tihitohu,  sriootb,  yellowlsh-white,  with  a  lor([  othar  delated  ^eciea  are  highly  valued  by  epi- 

stem    growing    in    the    woods;    A.    radmatu,  cures,  for  e^iampie,  L.  votemut,  with  a  white 

white,  short  snd  thi"!;- stemmed,  found  in  hard  swb«i)ui(e  and  orange  cap;  L.  iromigu,  a  darker 

ground,   as   in  city   streets;    and   A.    fahaeeui,  species,  even  dark  brown.     Boletus  editlis,  the 

reddish-brown  and  long- stemmed,  with  an  al-  edibic  pore-mushroom,  has  a  yellowish  or  brown- 

mond  flavor  and  odor,  which  grows  in  green-  -"h  cap,  with  convex  tnbes  which  change  with 

bouses  and  on  eoi.ipost  heaps.    This  species  has  age  from  white  to  :recnish  yellow.    It  is  com- 

teen  successfully  cultivated.  moneat  m  chestnut,  pine,  and  oak  woods  during 

Success  in  mtishroom  growing  seems  to  de-  autunin.  FiiluHmt  hepatka,  the  liyer-fungni 
ptrd  more  upon  t!ie  individual  grower  than  upon  pTows  upon  decaying  wood,  is  stenaiess  and  of 
the  method,  since  two  growers  may  each  succeed  irregular  form,  red,  succulent  and  fibrous,  it  is 
eqnklly  with  very  different  methods.  The  esscn-  oft?"  "lied,  beefsteak- fungus  on  account  of  its 
tials  seem  to  be  decaying  organic  matter  in  abun-  whhle  qualities.  MorchiUa  esculenia  and  sev- 
dkrtce.  uniform  but  not  excessive  moisture,  and  "='  relatives  pc.  'larly  known  as  morels,  are 
equable  rather  low  temperature.  The  most  pop-  ■^^'"^J"*  ">''»■=.  b«t  usually  grayish  or  yellow- 
ular  places  for  cultivating  this  plant  are  caves,  «5<  The  lop  somewhat  resembles  honeycomb, 
abandoned  mines,  and  quarries,  cellars,  pits  and  T^**  makes  them  easily  recognised.  Tl«y 
similar  places,  where  the  tdnperature  is  nat-  *^«^^  "\.  I"".?''  '^  '^'>  "wmon  where  the 
urally  suiuble  or  may  be  artificially  controlled.  ^  >»s  been  burned  over  ot  wood-ashes  have 
The  beds  are  usually  made  hy  spreading  a  layer  «e°  thrown;  also  m  orchards  and  woods, 
of  well  rotted  manure  and  town  over  a  firmly  i^P^ongigonteum  and  other  specivs  of  puff- 
packed  deep  layer  of  fresh  horse-mamire.  tails,  which  are  common  in  pastures,  are  co»- 
Xfte^e  violent  heat  of  fermentation  has  passi^d  ^"«I  .among  *e  best  edible  fungi  if  used 
andifc  temperature  has  fallen  to  or  below  m'  while  still  white  They  are  more  or  Tessg^obtt- 
T.^t  nioshroom  «spawn»  is  planted,  -fln!  »"  .■"  f°™-  V^  spec'^s  m.ntioned  sometimes 
spa4  consists  of  the  iSycellilm  of  the  fungus  i^i  ""^'J^  a  diameter  o*  «veral  feet^ 
bSc*  (English)  or  flakes  (French)  made  of  .  Mushrooms  are  often  said  to  be  equal  to  meat 
equ^parts  of  horse  and  cow  manure  and  loam ;  """*""^=J ""'""*!  ''.'"  *^^'  1^'^,!!"',  "t 
it  is  a  commercial  article  and  its  manufacture  ««  warranted  by  analysis,  whKh  show  tlat  fresh 
constitutes  a  business  distinct  from  mushroom  mushrooms  cmitain  about  88  per  cent  of  water, 
growing.  After  sowing,  the  bed  is  kept  moist  by  3-5  I^J*"*  "f  P™*'"-  6.0  per  cent  of  nnrogen- 
mulching  with  straw  or  covering  with  maU  5^«  «^^i  »"''  1?!"='"*,  '"'  ^^  <"«>  P« 
which  are  replaced  in  about  ten  days  with  a  layer  =^"*  ?k.«LT;.'Ti,.„  ™  ^h  S,"".*"  * 
of  loam  about  two  mches  deep.  In  America  the  <»^  "  *''*"*,?",  '*''  .*""  '"*.^^*?  *J**  °l 
mushroom  is  rarely  cultivated  out  of  doors;  in  ?'^:'5°:!!^/*;5*'\i"'  *^?»  ""^  third  that  of 
Europe  it  often  is,  the  temperature  and  moisture  l«:**"',«^***'i'  J'"^,  ''^l'"*"*,  ""''  ">""  ^^ 
there%eing  more  favorable.  It  is  frequently  ^"^iLi^"  ^.l  '"'"ij*?'- u-'^^JT^'  f""""^ 
found  growing  wild  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Petro-  *"  ■™'f*"'  S^T  seem  to  be  infenor  to  mM* 
lea,  Ontario,  Canada,  In  sufficient  quantities  to  vei[«aj>tes.  Their  chief  value  is  therefore  in 
I^ke  commercial  shipments  profitable.  '^"'^.^^7^;J^^^  hilhZ  iJ'^.'"''-^^  "*  ^^^Z- 

Besides   the  species   already  mentioned,   sev-  w'^^.^l  !?     f  ^*      iR  P'fLT  *^'*" 

eral  common  A|erican  species  are  anv^g Jhe  ^  --  7-_U^s«  ^- 

sometimes  six  inches  tall,  has  a  nearly  cylindrical  ^  ^^'J^'    YiJ'  U^'^V'i  °^  i«jT,"""IS 

iJmblra  the  precrfing  in  pmml  kppe.™S  ^,=^?™-     °"   Tho.nnd   Am.r.om    Fong,' 

and  places  of  growth.     C.  mieatevs,  the  glisten-  >'y^'- 

ing  coprinus,  is  a  brownish  species  smaller  than         Mush'room  Gnata.     See  Fungus-Eaters. 
the  preceding.    It  grows  upon  decaying  wood.  Musk  is  the  science  of  combining  tones  in 

Upwia  procera,  the   parasol  mushroom,  and  L.  melodic,  rhythmic,  and  harmonic  order,  so  as  to 

ncucina,    the    smooth   lepiota,    grow   in    lawns,  excite  the  emotions  or  appeal  to  the  intellect. 

pastures  and  occasionally  in  gardens.    They  have  For  untold  ages  it  was  purely  emotional      With 

white  spores  and  a  riag  on  the  stems,  to  which  it.*    development   as    a  ,  science,    in    the    Middle 

the  gills  are  usually  not  attached.    Camfiardlui  Ages,  it  appealed  almost  entirely  to  .the  intel- 

tibarius,  the  chantrelle,  grows  about  thr^e  inches  lect,  this  spedes  of  music  culminating  shortly 
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irasic 

before  1600.    At  the  present  time  that  mnsic  is  deciphered)    but  more  frequently  a  ^stem  of 

considered  best  which  appeals  both  to  mind  and  lines,  curves,  dots  »nd  dashes,  called  the  Ntumet, 

emotion.     It   is  the  combination  and  equipoise  which  were  only  to  aid  the  memory  of  one  who 

of  these  two  factors  which  causes  Beethoven  to  had  learned  the  song  oially,  but  meant  nothing 

be  considered  one  of  the  chief  masters,  and  the  definite  to  anyone  who  had  not  thus  studied  it. 

music  of  Wagner,  with  all  its  intensity  of  pas-  A  step  forward  was  made  by  a  monk  named 

sion,  to  appeal  to  the  mental  processes  by  its  Hucbald,   in    St.    Amands,    who   improved   the 

peculiar  treatment  of  Leit-motiven,  notation  somewhat  by  using  a  staff  (it  is  very 

Spencer   and    Huxley    suggest   imitations   of  doubtful  if  he  invented  it)   and  by  writing  cer- 

nature    (bird-songs,    etc.)    as    a    possible    com-  tain  rules  regarding  the  union  of  different  parts 

mencement    of     emotional    music.      Palaeolithic  in  music  simultaneously.     The  reform  seems,  at 

man   had   his   music,   even   instrumental   music  first,   to  be  a  very  great  aite,  meaning  nothing 

as  may  be  deduced  from  a  primitive  flute  01  less  than  the  birth  of  part-musie,  the  evolution 

reindeer's  horn,  found  in  a  cave  which  was  in-  of  a   new   science;   but,   when   oae   knows   that 

habited  during  the   Stone  Age.     Many  pre-his-  these   parts    were   sinroly    consecutive   fifths   or 

torie  horns  of  metal  have  been  unearthed  among  fourths,  or  other  enually  harsh  progressions,  one 

the  relics  of  the  Bronze  Age.  can   only   marvel   that   the   men   of   the   middle 

From  two  or  three  notes  the  scale  grew  in-  ages  bore  it  so  patiently.    The  new  system  was 

to  various  intricate  and  widely  differing  forms,  called  the   OTganum,  smce  it  was  often  played 

The   tive-toned    (pentatonic)   scale  is  the   most  "pon  the  great  wind  instrument  which  had  dis- 

primitive   now  in  use  among  civilized  nations,  appeared    when    Rome    went    down,    and    reap- 

It  was  chiefly  employed  by   the  Chinese,  even  peared  in  Europe  inthe  reigns  of  King  Pepm 

4.000  years  ago,  but  is  also  used  in  some  hymns  and  the  Emperor  Charlemagne. 

('There  is  a  Happy  Land')  and  in  many  Scottish  A  much  greater  reformer  than  Hucbald  came 

songs,  such  as  *  Ye  Banks  and  Braes,  •  <»  *  Anld  upon  the  scene  about  looo  a.d.    Guido,  an  excel- 

LangSyne'.  lent   monk   of   Arezzo,    founded   the   system   of 

About  600  B.C.    Pythagoras   (see   Pvthago-  sight-reading,  by  establishing  a  vocal  scale  oh 

KAS)  established  the  proportions  of  the  intervals,  the  syllables  still  in  use.     Hb  noticed  that  the 

and   Music,  always  an  artificial  and  a  human  hymn   to    St.   John    (patron    saint   of  singers) 

Sroduct.  was  given  a  natural  foundation.     (See  rose  step  by  step  from  C  to  the  following  words. 

Iode;   Intekvai.)     It  may  be  doubted  wfa^cr  (C>  UT  queam  uri>. 

harmony  existed  at  all  in  the  andcnt  world.     It  ""  "" 

is  absolutely  certain  that  the  Chinese,  who  were  . 
well  advanced  in  the  art  in  ancient  days,  and 
who  formulated  many  acoustical  principles  be- 
fore the  time  of  Pytha^ras,  used  melody  with- 

.out  sm>poning  harmonies.     It  is  possible  that  causing  his  choir-boys  to  memorize  the  sy^Iea 

the  Greeks  had  a  crude  accompaniment  of  drone  from  the  melody. of  their  chief  hymn,  ticisoon 

bass   to   some   of   their   songs.      The   Scriptural  tau^t  them  intervals  by  this  simple  meat^  and 

music,  loud  and  ecstatic,  and  of  an  improvisa-  his  treatise  'De  ignoto  cantu°  was  the  first^rac- 

tional   character,   is  a  blind  alley  and   does  not  tical  mode  of  singing  'an  unknown  song"  (that 

lead  to  modern  development  of  any  kind.     The  is,  a   song   unknown  before  to   the   singer),   in 

music  of  both  the  old  and  new  Testaments  was  short,   the  birth   of  sight- singing.    It  must  be 

orally  transmitted  and  is  not  to  be  traced.    An-  confessed,  however,  that  Guido's  claims  to  this 

cient  Rome  copied  the  Greek  music  but  without  tremendous  discovery  have  been  contested,  and 

fully  understanding  it.    Rome  conquered  Greece  that  every  point  connected  with  the  rise  of  the 

but    could    not    assimilate    its    culture,    and    in  science   of   music    Is   mxjre   or  less   wrapped   in 

the  first  centuries  of  our  era  the  musical  art  was  vagueness  and  doubt. 

retrogressing.      The   influence   of   the    Christian  \Ve  come  to  somewhat  firmer  ground  a  little 

Church  stayed  the  decadence  and  gave  a  new  di-  later   when   notes   of   definite   leiigth   are   inlfo- 

rection   to   the  art.     Ambrose    (about  340-398)  duced.     Franco  of  Cologne  may  be  credited  with 

and   Gregory    (540-604),   stemmed   the   tide   of  the  first  clear  treatise  upon  such  a  system   (he 

decay  and  rescued  some  part  of  the  ancient  sj-s-  calls  it  "Ars  Cantus  Mensurabilis*)  in  the  first 

terns   or   modes.     The   power   of   music   in   the  half  of  the  13th  century. 

early  Christian  ritual  is  not  only  shown  by  the  And  now  there  came  a  recession  from  the 
praises  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  but  by  the  evil-sounding  fourths  and  fifths  that  had  ex- 
fact  that  the  Emperor  Julian  in  361  endeavored  isted  in  the  10th  century,  and  from  some  equally 
to  found  a  musical  conser\'atory  in  Alexandria  harsh  progressions  that  were  countenanced  long 
to  educate  boys  to  sing  in  the  pagan  rites  as  after  this.  The  troubadours  in  France  and  the 
his  adversaries  were  singing  in  the  Christian  minnesin^rers  in  Germany  had  brought  forth  sec- 
churches.  The  Roman  influence  now  extended  niar  music  that  broke  many  of  the  old  rules  yet 
the  Gregorian  chants  all  over  the  civilized  sounded  infinitely  better  than  the  more  "regu- 
world.  Boethius  (475-524)  had  written  a  treat-  lar"  music.  The  musical  canons  of  the  ecdesi- 
ise  on  the  Roman  system  which  became  the  astics  began  to  broaden.  Marchettus  of  Padua 
misty  text-book  of  the  earliest  days  (See  Bob-  and  Jean  de  Muris,  both  in  the  middle  of  the 
TBiUS).  In  790  Pope  Adrian  sent  singii^  14th  century,  be^n  to  urge  new  progressions, 
teachers  into  France  with  missals  ilUistratii^  and  the  consecutive  fifths  were  tabooed,  only  to 
the  Gregorian  modes.  An  antiphonarium  was  reappear  copiously  in  the  most  modem  works 
left  at  St.  Gallen  which  still  exists  and  proves  of  the  20th  century. 

the   earnestness   of   the   musical   mission,      'ihe  It  will  be  impossible  in  an  outline  sketch  to 

music  of  this  early  period,  however,  is  still  very  give  all  the  attempts  that  were  made  in  evolving 

vague  to  us,  since  no  practical  notation  existed,  the  new  science,  from  the  nth  to  the  14th  cen- 

The  musicians  of  this  epoch  sometimes  employed  turies,     Suifice  it  to  say  that  out  of  these  ef- 

alphabetical    letters  as   notes    (which   could  be  forts  there  grew  the  first  real  school  of  coo^o* 
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aition,  and  instead  of  its  having  birth  in  Rome,  master  in  Falestrin 

it  was  bom  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  Flanders,  tellectualtty  of  niu! 

Yet  the  Flemish  school  at  once  gave  its  services  opera  was  written, 
to  the  Cburch,  and  many  of  its  greatest  repre-  We  pause  here,  therefore,  to  sum  up  a  few 

Bcntatives  in  its  earliest  stages  went  to  Rome  as  other  points  in  musical  evolution  that  had  pre- 

servants   of   the    Catholic   cause.     The   Flemish  ceded  this  important  date. 

School  may  be  called  the  true  beginning  of  the  Although  the  chief  scientific  music  of  the 
science  of  music,  since  now,  for  the  first  time,  world  had  been  ecclesiastical  up  to  this  point, 
a  race  of. composers  existed  who  worked  ac-  the  troubadours  in  France,  and  the  minne- 
cording  to  definite  rules  in  the  production  of  in-  singers  in  Germany,  had  turned  the  attention  of 
tricate  counterpoint,  and  were  able  to  impart  cultured  minds  to  the  beauties  of  secular  sing- 
their  knowledge  to  their  pupils.  William  Dufay  iog.  Instrumental  music  was  as  yet  a  Cinder- 
was  the  first  of  this  line  of  composers.  His  elk  among  the  arts.  The  strolling  jongleurs 
epoch  is  mistakenly  given  in  many  histories  as  and  wandering  minstrels  amused  the  people,  and 
(ailing  in  the  14th  century,  but  the  researches  sometimes  the  nobility,  with  displays  of  skill 
of  F.  X.  Haberl  have  proved  that  he  was  bom  upon  various  instruments,  combined  with  jug- 
shortly  after   140a     He  died  27  Nov.   1474  The  gling    tricks.     They   wen         — " ■"-   ""- 

chief  of  his  contemporaries  were  Hobrecht,  Eloy,  ban  of  the  law  and  led  a 
Brasart  and  Biaehois,  who  have,  however,  left  ence. 
little  mote  than  their  names,  and  even  of  Dufay  One  of  the  trouveres  of  France,^  Adam  de 
very  little  music  is  extant.  la  HaJle, —  in  the  latter  half  of  the  13th  century, 
.  The  first  great  teacher  of  the  school  was  had  written  a  musical  play,  entitled  'Robin  el 
John  Ockeghem,  or  Ockenheim  {about  1430-  Marion,' which  was  the  precursor  of  light  opera. 
JSi3)r  and  among  his  pupils  was  the  first  great  It  is  the  earliest  popular  work  of  which  we 
contrapuntist  of  that  time,  practically  the  first  have  any  record,  but  it  was  written  by  ear,  and 
great  composer  that  the  wotld  had  ever  pos-  not  by  any  teachable  rules.  Venice,  partly 
sessed,— Josquin  Des  Pres,— whose  music  Mar-  throi^h  the  eSorts  of  Flemings,  partly  through 
tin  Luther  delighted  In.  Des  Pres  was  bom  Italian  influence,  had  become  a  centre  of  organ- 
about  1440  and  died  either  in  1515  or  1521.  playing.  Adrian  Wiliaert  (148D-15&),  a  Flem- 
Other  ptipils  of  Ockeghem  were  De  la  Rue,  mg,  had  become  organist  of  St  Mark's  in  Venice 
Brumel  and  Agricola.  All  the  music  of  the  and  drew  manj"  pupils  thither,  amot«  them  Di 
foregoing  composers  was  purely  intellectual,  but  Rore,  Zarlino,  and  Andrea  Gabrieli.  The  last- 
wilh  Des  Pres  we  find  the  first  glimmerings  of  named  taught  his  nephew,  Giovanni  Gabrieli, 
emotion  mingled  with  the  musical  mathematics,  who  bfcame  one  of  thp  noblest  composers  of  the 
and  he  tanght  that  dissonances  could  be  used  to  Venetian  schooL-  He  was  bom  m  IS57  and 
express  passionate'  feelmg.  died  in  1613.  Zarlino  taught  many  German  pu- 
The  greatest  figijre  in  the  Flemish  school,  pils,  and  through  the  Venetian  school  of  organ- 
however,  is  Orlando  Di  Lasso  (1520-94),  who  playing,  Germany  for  the  first  time  came  in 
composed  works  which  are  beautifiil  even  to  close  musical  touch  with  Italy.  Zarlino  taught 
modem  ears.  The  Flemish  school  ended  with  Scheldt,  Praetorius  and  Schiedemana,  while  the 
this  culmination.  It  had  CJtisted  about  two  cen-  elder  Gabrieli  had  Hans  Leo  Hassler  as  a  pupiL 
turies  and  in  that  time  it  had  brought  forth  the  Zarlino  and  Wiliaert  were  the  first  to  agitate  for 
science  of  composition  artd  sOme  300  composers,  a  tempering  of  the  musical  scale  (see  Tempera- 
There  wafi,  however,  another  country  which  hei^t),  but  its  establishment  came  much  later 
hel[>ed  greatly  in  this  result  The  first  musical  through  the  wisdom  of  Bach. 
dictionaryevCr  written,  by  John  Tinctor  (1476),  Claudio  Merulo  (1533-1604)  established  the 
gives  the  credit  of  the  invention  of  counterpoint  organ  toccata,  probably  the  earliest  form  of  tech- 
to  the  English,  and  a  manuscript  of  a  canon  for  nical  instrumental  display  in  the  modem  sense 
six  voices,  in  the  British  Museum,  would  seem  One  other  form  of  scientific  secular  music  had 
to  show  that  there  were  very  skilful  composers  arisen,  thanks  to  the  Netherlanders ;  the  mad- 
in  England  as  early  as  the  ijth  century.  This  rigal,  an  unaccompanied  vocal  composition  dis- 
canon  ("Sumer  is  icumen  tn')  ascribed  by  some  playmg  the  most  intricate  counterpoint  had  come 
to  John  of  Reading,  in  1230,  by  others  to  a  much  into  vogue,  and  Wiliaert  and  Di  Lasso  had 
earlier  dale,  is  a  surprisingly  advanced  work  for  achieved  triumphs  in  this  school.  Luca  Ma- 
iti  epoch.  A  mysterious  figure  looms  up  as  an  reniio  (iS56-99)  had  also  done  good  work  in 
English  contemporary  of  Dufay,  in  John  Dun-  this  field.  But  the  most  charming  madrigal 
stable,  but  of  the  music  of  this  Englishman  (who  composers  were  to  be  found  in  England,  where 
died  about  1458)  ver^  little  is  known,  only  a  this  style  of  singing  met  with  especial  favor. 
few  fragments  remaining.  It  is  customary  to  vaunt  the  glory  of  the  Eliza- 
Contemporaneous  with  the  later  Flemish  bethan  poets,  but  if  the  tremendous  name  of 
writers  one  finds  a  few  Italian  composers  form-  Shakespeare  be  eliminated,  the  excellence  of  the 
ing  a  school  of  their  own.  The  first  of  the  old  contrapuntists  at  this  time  rivals  that  of  their 
Italian  school  was  Costanta  Festa,  a  Florentine,  literary  brethren.  Tallis,  Weelkes,  Wilbye,  Mor- 
who  died  in  1545.  But  the  one  great  master  in  ley,  Farrant,  Byrd,  Bull,  Ford,  etc.,  may  well  be 
this  field  was  Palestrina  (born  probably  in  cited  as  balancing  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Mas- 
152J  —  there  is  much  doubt  about  the  date  of  singer,  Marlowe,  Jonson  etc. 
birth, —  and  died  i594).  who  was  without  doubt  Music-printing  (see  Pmnting)  had  also  been 
the  greatest  composer  up  to  that  time.  He  com-  established,  in  1502,  by  Petrucci  of  Fossom- 
bined  the  Flemish  ingenuity  with  a  lofty  dig-  brone,  and  caused  the  compositions  of  all  these 
nity  and  sometimes  (as  in  his  'Improperia')  men  to  spread  from  country  to  country  with 
with  emotional  power.  great  rapidity. 

The  year  1594  was  an  epoch  year  in  music.         The   change   from  the   old   school   of  pure 

The  Flemish  school  ended  in  that  year,  with  Di  counterpoint   to   a   more   emotional   style,    from 

Laiso's  death;  the  Italian  school  lost  its  chief  intricate  choral  works  to  solos  both  vocal  and 
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taatnunental,  htd  Ha  firat  jiraotical  Horiiosstni  Ftee  iAtidmBntri' farras  also  ^i»ag  baai 

tion   in    1594   (some  fllace   the  -date   tno  yeaia  the  oi^ati  toCcBtaa  aUsadj'  alluded  taj    FrocO' 

later),  by  the  composition  arid  perforniance  ot  baldi    (isSB^ifisB)   was  to  Rome  w^t  WillMrt 

the   first   opera,   entitled    'Daphne.'     The   work  had  been  Co  Veiticehslf  a  oentiuy  befcwe.     Fre». 

was  the  outcome  of  tlie  eSarta  of  a  coterie  oi  cobaldi'has  been  called  the  father  of  trtie  Oigan- 

cultivated  amateurs  who  began  their  me4tia^  ptaying.    Ho  impnwed  the' toccata  and  caHed  it 

in  Florence,  and  endeavoted  to  bring  irto  niiisic  MMota    (a  soimdingr-pieds,--*  that  it,  an  instrn- 

something  o£  what  they  supposed  it  to  have  pos-  nmtal  ijieee),  m  dietitwuish  it^om  the  caittMt, 

sessed   in  ancient  Greece.     The  raefl  who  wore  —the   singinf;  piede.     Corelli   (11^^1713)   gtvt 

(ctive  in  this  movement,   which   caused   the  re-  to  the  ald'sonatd  a  loi-tn,  which,  sQloveilt  miltb 

Daacence  of  music,  were  Giovamii  Bardi  (Count  toss  iiSpOftailt  than  ttie^later,  ctastical  shape,  hatl 

Veraio),  Viiieenzo  Galilei.  Strotii,  Wei,  Rinoor  yet  witfihi  itseff  the'iil^nlenti  of  the  noble  form, 

cini,  Caccini,  and  Pert.    Their  first  opera  mti  Its  first  moremenf  iVitS-  a  larje  three-division 

with  great  success,  btit  their  second,—' Eurid ice •  shape,    exposition,    de»elopment   and   recapitula- 

—  was  an  epoch-making  work,  aincd  it  ccmtamed  fioti;  and  this  led  fp  the  Sitnirta-Alhgra,  the  first 

in    embryo   an   entirely   new   mode   of   musical  movcmcnt-forip  of  the  classical  s/mphontes  and 

treatment     CoonterpoLrt      was       replaced       by  sonatas,  the  form  of  rtarly  noble  overtures. 
motiody,  and  recitative  allowed  musical  decl»-         Amid  'aU    these    remarkable    advances    the 

mation  to  take  the  place  of  mtncate  tonal  «in»  fu^e  remained  rigid  and  lifeless,  a  survival  of 

etructiMi.    The  libretto  was  the:worit  of  Rinuc-  ihe  old'  irftellectukl  problem- music.  'As  yet  the 

am,  while  the  music  was  wnncn  by   Pen'atid  fugue,  was  littl?  qiore'than  a  canon,  a  continu- 

Cacani    m   two   versions,    that    of  tte   fenwo*  tras  jftiifatioti  of  a  given  melody.    It  waited  its 

bang  the  better  ^       .  , ,,  „  Hberator-tiach.     * 

The  new  8.A00I  spread  quickly  to  »n  wuo.  During  the  century  which  followed  we  find 

tnes    only  in  France  its  progr<Hs  was  aheck*d  n^,     crimbining  contrapuntal  skill  with  the  less 

^r^''.''°r.L°    ^^'''t?'"'.  *'''"***^   *;'•"*•*  ed^bated    enthusiasm    ij«ch   marked   the   early 

chiefly  to  bailet-mustt    The  latter  was  tofgely  i,p„as,  and  such  mw  as  Monteverde  (i568~i64j> 

mtrodueed  mto  MoWre^pfays  and  obtained  the  ^j  evintuaUy 'Af^^sandro  Scarlatti  (l6s?-i?2S) 

favor  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  sometifnes  appeared  make  of  the  pew  school  sometLina  far  betin 

himself  in  the  dantes.  ^^.  jij   founders,  Iiad  dreamed  oi    Stradellt, 

The  opera  was  not  the  onty  form  of  fl»e  p(-  CaVissimi  Lotti,  and  Rossi  added  to  the  advance 
nod  of  phenomenal  musical  activity  which  of  the  great  new  school  which  was  to  cause 
marked  the  closing  of  the  i6th  century  and  the  Italy  to  be  just  called  the  "Mother  of  Music* 
beginnmg  of  the  17th.  The  oratorio  alsb  ha4  The  school  was  established  in  England  too  by 
itt  bn^nning  in  this  wonderful  eft..  Rlk^  Henry  Purcell  (1658-95),  who  even  introduced 
Nen  (tSiSrgS),  who  has  since  been  canonfeed  the  Italian  raiijical-. signs  and  expression-marks 
by  the  church,  was  an  enthtisiast  m  the  matter  into  his  native  countTy;  Purcell,  who  was  the 
of  good  church  music  and  at  his  church  in  Rome  greatest  musical  genius  that  EngUiid  ever  pro- 
he  frequently  had  spiritual  meetings,  apart  from  duced,  founded  his  own  English  operas  upon  the 
the  regular  services,  in  which  he  .  portrayed  lialian  models,  but  his  works  had  characteristics 
Scriptural  subjects  in  the  shape  of  musical  entirely  their  own  and  extend  all  the  way  from 
plays.  His  fnend  Paiestrina  often  assisted  in  the  melody  of  'Lilliburlero'  (the  revolutionary 
this  pious  work,  and  may  have  had  a  hand  in  gong  of  1^)  to  the  loftiest  anthems  and  bright- 
the  developnient  of  the  great  sacred  form,    As  est  operas.  . 

these  entertainment  did  not  take  place  in  the         In   Fraiwe  the  feat   LuH'    (1633-87)    was 

body  of  the  church,  but  in  the  Oratory  (Ora-  bringing  forth  the  moat  daioty  and  graceful  bid- 

tonq),  the  origin  of  the  name  of  this  loan  wiU  lets.    In  Germany  riUinhard  Reiser  (i673-i;39> 

readily  be  seen.  began  the  i8th  century  by  endeavoring  to  form 

But  the  real  establishment  of  .the  form  came  a  German  school  of  opera,  but  the  Italian  operas 

with  Emilio  del  Cavaliere  (i550-5»p,  who  wrote  soon  resumed  their,  sway, 

a  large  work  in_  the  new  style,  entitled  'L'Anima         in  Germany,  also,  the  effect  of  the  numeroos 

e  Corpo.'     This  was  first  performed   in    lOocv  students  who  had  gone  down  to  Venice  in  the 

probably  ih  the  church  where  Neri  had  labored,  i6th  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  I?th,  wal 

and  was  given  upon  a  stage,  with  costume  and  beginning  to  make  itself  felt     Luther's  influence 

RCtioiu  exactly  as  it  it  were  an  opera.     Although  had    established   the   chorale   as   a    sturdy    root 

both  Neri  and  Cavaliere  were  dead,  such  mmute  whence  much  saCred  music  was  to  grow.     P«- 

directions  were  left  regarding  the  mode  of  pre-  haps  the  three  men  who  moat  helped  Ihe  growth 

senting   the   work  that   one   may   presume   that  of  Germany's   sacred  music  in  its  earliest  post- 

the  intentions  of  the  composer  were  thoroughly  Lutheran   stages   were  the   'three   Ss,^ — Schutz 

carried    out.    This    first    oratorio    was    so    en-  (1585-1673).   Scheldt  ;{i587-i6s4),  and  Scbeia 
tirely  in  the  new  school  of  monody  and  decla-  «'     -     .       .  .....,..- 

tnation  that  one  may  doubt  as  to  whether  Ihe  es- 
tablishment of  opera  is  not  in  a  large  degree  to  „_..  ^__. .  „  _.._    __ . .  _   ..... .      «, 

be  credited  to  Del  Cavaliere.  done.     Musical  settings  of  the  Passion  b^ar 

Besides  the  opera  and  oratorio,  instrumental  appear  in   Germany,  and  ..the  oratorio  took  a 

forms   were    established   at   this    time   as    well,  nobier  path  than   in  Italy,-  even  befp>re  the  ap- 

Daiicing  is  the   mother  ,of  instrumental  form,  pearance  of  Bach  and  Handel.      To  Germany 

The  dajpces  of  Spain  had  gradually  made  their  also  was  dite  the  new  arrangement  of  part  music, 

way  into  France  and  exerted  a  strong  influence  which  took  the  nlelody  out  of  the  tenor  roicc, 

upon    clas<^ical    music.     In    an    effort    to    obtain  where  it  had  always   been  in  the  Flemish  and 

contrasts  several  of  these  wefe  joined  together  old  Italian  musit,  and  placed  it  in  the  soprano, 

in  one.  large  conipositioiiy  which  was  at  first  a  change  due  ta  the  diorsle^einKing  of  the  itiih 

called  a  partita,  but  afterward  beome  a  suite.  and'.iTth  centuries. 
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Out  of  the  great  musical  epoch  at  the  begin-  In  1709  Criatofori,  an  lUlian,  invented  the 

aiiw  <rf  die  ijth  century  there  came  also  a  rad-  pianoforte.     The  instrument  was  at  first  neg- 

iolchange  of  notatioa    The  notation  of  Franco  kcted. '    Bach  thought  it   Ht  only  for   rondos. 

ol  Cologne  had  been  improved  by  the  invention  Mozart  used  the  spinet,  as  did  Haydn.    It  was 

of  many  additional  rhythms  and  the  employment  Beethoven  who  first  turned  the  tide  toward  the 

of  smaller  notes.    In  the  music  of  Palestrina  new    instrument    Instrumental  technique  grew 

and  of  Orlantk)  di  Lasso,  that  is  to  say  up  to  up  in  the  train  of  the  new  invention,    Domenico 

1594.  one  finds  some  half-dozen  tonalities  (keys)  Scarlatti   (16S3-1757)    led_  toward  a  piano   style 

employed,  and  notes  and  rests  down  to  i6ths.  while  writing  for  the  spinet.    In   1752  Philipp 

But  oae  does  not  yet  discover  a  rational  division  Em.   Bach  published  the  first  valuable  book  of 

of  music    into   measures.    Thia  great   advance  technique,  which  could  he  applied  to  the  piano, 

cami  shortly  after  1600,  with  the  new  monody,  to  the  davichord,  or  the  spinet, 

the  declamatory  music  of  the  early  operas,  and  The    classical   piano   sonata   grew   gradually 

«ith  this  came  also,  for  the  first  tinie,  the  use  of  from  a  combination  of  the  ideas  of  the  suite 

terms  of  tempo  atid  of  expression.    Even  the  and  of  the  Bist  movement  of  the  old  sonata  as 

grot^iing  of  notes  was  invented   in  the  latter  established  by  Corelli.    Haydn  first  established 

pBTt  of  the  17th  century,  ao  that  this  epoch  saw  it,  Moiart  improved  it,  and  Beethoven  brought 

(he  establishinent  of  the  greater  part  of  our  pre8>-  it  to  its  culmination.    The  symphony  was  but  a 

cut  notation  system.    Music  of  the  better  class,  latger  form  of  sonata,  for  orchestra,  and  tlM 

printed  after  1700,  is  without  any  very  important  same  process  of  evolution  took  place.    Seldom 

difference  from  that  printed  to-day.  has  a  form   reached  "its   zenith  more  quickly; 

And  now  the  procession  of  the  tone-masters  from  the  first  Bympboi^r,  comijosed  by  Haydn 
who  are  prized  by  the  modem  world  begins,  (la  three  movements  and  for  eight  iiiattuaMnts 
Bach  (1685-1750)  and  Handel  (1685-1759)  were  only)  in  1769,  to  thetremeixious  ninth  symphony 
so  exactly  coitlemporaneoiis  that  many  speak  of  of  Beethoven,  composed  in  1824,  is  but  ssyears, 
them  as  if  they  had  been  tlic  Siamese  twins  of  yd  these  years  contain  all  that  is  pertinent  t<\ 
musics  Yet  their  influence  was  very  divergent  the  birth,  growth  and  climax  of  every  fcnm  oi 
Bach  leaned  toward  the  old  school  oi  pure  sonata,— ,in  which  we  include  classicai  chamber 
counterpoint;  Haadel  was  impelled  toward  music,  string  quartettes,  quintettea,  etc,  and  or- 
modem  dramatic  effects.  They  faced  different  chestral  works  aueh  as  syn^ionies  and  con- 
ways.     Handel    led    toi^iard    orehestnl  experi-  certob. 

ments  and  was  mons  d^ectly  melodic  than  Baeh:  .     jnst  as  there  was.  a  most  significant  musical 

We  owe  to  him  Ac  noblest  form  of  oratano,  epoch  from  abent  rgpo  to  1620,  10  wie  find  the 

wUch,  by  the  way,  he  did  not  attempt  seiwmly  *elassical  period*,  from  about  1775  to  1825  to  pre- 

ontll  past  his  fiftieth  year.            '                .  _,        ,  sent  flat  only  a  nmrveloiis  amount  of  cresitivo 

To  Bach  we  owe  debts  far  tnare  varied  and  energy,  but  a  change  in  the  musical  taste  of  the 

even   f^eater.    He  reconciled  the  old  diatomo  ^oHd,  a  trans formati<in  of  the  scope  and  styla 

style  of  comppsitfort  w»fli  the  ne war. more  mod-  ^f  ^^^i^_    Qnly  the  opera  went  on  its  uninter- 

uUtOT-  BChb^;  by  his  gt^at  o^an  works  and  ^upted  path.    Yet  here,  too,  there  were  somtt 

his  clavidiord  fugues  he  founded  modem  tech-  ctianges 

nkiue;  be  was  fte  fathe»<of  the  b«t  Kkoo'^'O*  Biethovcn  (1770-1837)  was  an  instnimental, 

?3E:r"P'^"S. L^;^'^?Sf^h,^J^^,:S^  *-  orchestral  cU'^ser.  pw  excellence.    His  one 

'"TmI^  A-^wli,  ^l^J^^JdT.  ^nK^  OP*'-'^  <Fidelio,>  ^at  art-work  though  it  was. 

rr'7«  ^vr.oXTKhe"fim  teof^s  vannl>.  for  a  long  time  L  maste,j.iece  of. the 

'WdUeSTpercd     Cfcvichord."     the    composer's  ,^°^''^,'"  i**!  ?Pt"l"'^*°r"'7''\?1,^  ^"'"S"*" 

declaration  of  independence -We  holdXTall  *«>"  ?fj^,U^?'y  ^.'' A'^f  *^i!:-5'T!st "  f    "'" 

keys  are  created  f{«e  «id  equall»     (See  Ti«-  ^mi  (1793-1868)  with  a  pernicious  habit  of  cre- 

KiAUCNT.)     In  i?40  he  wrote  the  second  book,  a"ig  the  most  beautiful  melodies  whether  they 

riveting  the  great  riform.  fif^?  *,<^  t"l  °'  ""^  ^et  back  the  hands  of  the 

OpCTa  in  the  meantime  had  lost  its  opening  clock  of  musical  progress,  as  far  as,  opera  was 

splendor.    Intoxicated  by  the  success  of  the  new  "^""fned.  for  a  good  half-century, 

style  of  music  the  composers  began  to  believe  1  he   first   ringing   note   of   the   newer   and 

that  poetry  was  a  secondary  matter  in  the  wed-  H"^',^°'  °^  ^?^^':  °^^«  ™^^  ^^!''^  T'I^" 

ding  of  the  arts,  and  in  allowing  their  music  to  Von  Weber  (1786-1836)   m  i8ao  completed  h:s 

pursue  an  independent  path  all  dramatic  pur-  <Freischuti,>    an    opera    built    upon    the    sure 

port  was  soon  lost.     A  reformer  was  needed  and  foundation  of  the  folk-song,  a  dramatic  work, 

he  soon   came.     Gluck    (1714-^)   began  a  cru-.  thoroughly  wedding  lU  poetry  and  music, 

.lade  against  the  meaningless  character  of  many  The  sacred  forms,  during  the  classical  epoch, 

of  the  beautiful  melodies  of  the  Italian  Opera,  did  not  change  materially,     Beethoven  wrote  a 

In   1776   his   opera   of    'Orpheus'     (which    still  most  intricate  mass,  but  it  was  only  an  echo  of 

holds  the  stage)  began  the  dramatic  school  of  Bach  with  his  great  polyphonic  B  minor  mass, 

erratic   music.       Beethoven    followed   in   this  Mozart  composed,  almost  upon  his  death-bed,  a 

path,  and  Mozart  managed  to  reconcile  melodic  noble  requiem,  but  it  was  only,  an  addition  of 

grace  and  dramatic  content.  operatic   6avor   to   the   requiems    that   had   pre- 

In  carrying  this  sketch  to  its  conclusion  we  ceded,    Cheruhini    (1^60-1841)    wrote  a  couple 

must     now     trace     three    intertwining    paths—  of  requiems  that  were   as   great  as  any  of  the 

piano  miaic,  orchestral  music,  and  operatic  and  school ---but  were  not  in  any  sense  innovations 

other  vocal  munic.     Naturally  we  shall  be  able  Piano    and    orchestral    works    advanced    the 

to  allHde  only  to  Tooch-making  composers.  most  in  the  classical  half-eentnry.    The  TBMest 
Vol.  u— j= 
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piano-work  existing  today  is  probablj  Beedio  state    that   his   theories    of   o^eia,   or  'nnisic- 

ven's  B  fiat  sonata.  Op.  10&  drama*  as  he  preferred  to  call  it,  irer^ — 

The  orchestra,  in  the  modem  sense,  had  Hs  ,,  The  aholitrop  of  a  »«  form   (tlat  U.  odW  s 

birth    in    the   classical    half-century.     Bach   and  me  bc^n),  aod  iht  u*e  of  tnf  dupe  th«  tbc  poov 

Handel  made  only  outline  sketches  of  their  or-  »iiMe»tMl.  .         -     ,.  .,-.-- 

chestn.1   works    leaving  touch  for  modem  co«-  .i^'i^^^X.  "d^s.  loSU°SS.  ^^uJ-^^S. 

mentators  to  fill  in.     But  when  Haydn  came  to  and  (ometiiiiH  even  mcoita.    CootiDiii^   from  bcciB- 

England,  in  ITOl,  he  directed  a  complete  orches-  nioj  to  toA. 

tra  and  he  published  complete  orchestral  scores,  j,,  »;^T^  ^^curr  i!'""te'"di™^n^  %  KSS" 

an  epoch  in  the  history  of  orchestral  develop-  "Music  is  Truth."     "In  the  wedding  of  tbc  uii 

ment     Mozart   had,    however,   before   this   time.  Poetry  is  the  m^n,  Hosic  the  wamtn";  "  Poetey  niat 

written  a  large  number  of  symphonies  in  com-  '^^;yiyf'^J'TfJf^-!i/.^^T^J:^*"''^~^ 

plete  score,  t^ny  of  which  were  published  at  a  ^^Ab^h^n'  tTr^'r^^r^.r^'S^^^  of 

later    period.     Although    the    modern    orchestra  a  melodic  rndtitive,  called  the  "■  Mdoe." 
and  the  full   score  had  their  origin  in  this   re-         i-  AbsolntB    f«xdom    of    modulitioa.      Sot   nm*- 

markable   epoch,  the   art   of  conducting  came  ^Ji„%,i^f„  '^^'If  Zn^'  ""''  "•"'<"■'■ 
later.     Mendelssohn  and  Berlioz  may  be  named  6.  'Emllence   of   libntto.     No   book   U   fit   lo  he 

as  the  tirst  really  great  conductors  in  the  tnod-  ""^  ''?,%  le^t  of  an  ope™  uBiev  it  would  aute  a 

em   definition   of   the    word.    The   use   of   the  ""'-   a    contSJli    iJ?%f   the    LdtmMif    t»   »tak*l 

baton    in    conducting    only    became    established  figitre   expinriDs    a   definite    neanin)    by   whieh    the 

after  ISOO.  orchestra  nwalu  a  lanfuase  that  can  be  comprebendcd. 

On,  othj,  mporBnt  «ol«i™  must  be  added  S3S  ^.''i^Si,^  «.  d.  i.  «„  ,M  g™.» 
to  the  work  of  the  50  years  which  form  such  a 

golden  epoch  of  musical  creatioa  The  songs  These  are  not  all  of  the  theories  that  Wag- 
of  Europe,  such  as  had  any  real  worth,  were  al-  ner  evolved,  but  they  are  the  most  important, 
most  altogether  folk-songs,  melodies  which  grew  They  did  not  spring  into  being  at  once.  One 
up  as  the  briar  rose  by  the  way-side  of  art,  not  sees  a  few  of  them  in  'Tannhauser,>  more  in 
the  careful  product  of  great  composers,  but  the  'Lohengrin,'  but  the  fulness  of  his  reforms  is 
Bp>3ntaneous  voice  of  the  people.  The  son^s  of  first  reveakd  to  'Tristan  imd  Isolde.' 
the  composers  were  generally  dull  and  artificial  Wagner's  work  has  influenced  &I1  the  modem 
things,  made  so,  perhaps,  by  the  tact  that  the  opera  composers.  Verdi  (1813-1901)  had  begun 
poets  were  not  concerning  themselves  with  short  his  career  in  Italy  almost  upon  the  lines  of  his 
and  lyrical  forms.  But  when  Goethe  and  Heine,  predecessors.  Tlwnks  to  his  genius  he  soot 
in  (jcrmany,  b^an  writing  beautiful  lyrical  bc^an  U)  carve  out  a  better  vein  for  himself.  la 
poems,  the  King-composer  was  sure  to  follow  his  *Aida'  he  began  to  lead  Italy  to  a  much 
soon.  Franz  Schubert  (ijgj~l63S)  was  the  finer  and  truer  school  of  opera  than  it  had  ever 
genius  who  evolved  the  'Lied,*  the  artistic  song  possessed.  In  'Otello'  and  'Falstaif'  while 
which,  however  shorty  was  yet  a  complete  and  carefully  discarding  the  'Leit-motif  he  seems  to 
perfect  whole;  as  a  tiny  Meissonier  painting  is  arrive  at  almost  all  the  other  Wagnerian  con- 
as  perfect  in  its  way  as  the  largest  canvas,  elusions,  although  his  Italian  personality  pre- 
Scbubert  added  glorious  works  to  the  symphonic  vents  any  great  resemblance  in  results.  In 
repertoire,  his  piano-works  practically  founded  France,  Bizet  (1838-75),  the  best  of  French 
the  'Minuet- form,"  yet  he  thought  vocally,  and  Operatic  composers,  was  starting  upon  a  similar 
his  most  spontaneous  and  most  important  works  path  with  'Carmen'  when  death  interrupted  his 
we  consider  to  be  his  'Lieder,'  which  songs  career.  America  has  as  yet  produced  no  atan- 
began  a  new  school.  There  are,  however,  a  few  dard  operas,  although  Paine's  'A^ara'  and 
auOtorities  who  consider  Schubert  greatest  in  Chadwick's  '^Judith'  are  worthy  to  become  per- 
his  orchestral  woiks  and  iniluence.  tnanent  additions  to  the  repertoire. 

We  may  now  follow  the  three  distinct  mu-         Tracing  the  piano  path   from  the   time  of 

sical    paths, — Vocal    forms    (including   opera),  Beethoven,  we  find  three  great  'Cs*  in  tecb- 

piano  music  and  orchestral  music,— each  by  it-  nical    writing — Czemy    (iNi-i8S7),    Qenunti 

self,  to  the  present  time.    Continuing  the  song  (1752-1832),   and   Cramer    (1771-1858).    These 

development,  we  find  Schumann   (1810-56),  and  led  to  a  modem  technique  and. this  bore  fruit  in 

Robert  Franz   (1815-92)   following  in  the  foot-  two   dJiTerent    directions.    Lbzt    (l8ii~86)    be- 

steps   of    Schubert   and   bringing  the   miniature  came  the  king  of  the  piano  and  brought  its  tech- 

vocal   form  to  perfection.    The  operatic   form  nical  power  to  a  point  that  had  never  been  sos- 

took  a  wide  deviation.  pected  before  his  time.    Chopin  (1809-49)  came 

The  work  of  Rossini  was  baleful  only  in  the  as  the  poet  of  the  piano  and  gave  to  the  in- 
tact that  it  paid  no  heed  to  the  wedding  of  strument  its  most  beautiful  phases  of  expres- 
words  and  music  in  dramatic  unity.  In  light  sion.  A  host  of  piano  composers  have  sprung 
operas  Rossini  was  a  model,  and  his  'Barber  of  up  in  every  civiHzed  country,  Russia  furnishing 
Seville'  is  a  masterpiece.     Once,  and  once  only,  a  great  number. 

he  proved  that  he  could  write  a  truly  dramatic  In  connection  with  the  rise  of  technique  we 

opera,  and  produced  'William  Tell.'  Donizetti  may  speak  of  the  advance  in  otiier  branches  of 

(1797-1848),  Bellini  (1803-35),  """^  others,  fol-  music.    luly  had  great  singing  schools  in  the 

lowed  his  lead  and  wrote  charmingly,  but  un-  i8th    century,   and    some   of   the    roost    famous 

truthfully.     France   compromised   and   united  vocal     teacliera.     Nicolo     Porpoia     (1686-1766) 

prettiness  and  some  degree  of  dramatic  feeling  was  the  most  eminent  of  these,  and  had  as  pupils 

m  the  works  of  Gounod  (181 8-g3),  and  of  Am-  some  of  the  most  renowned  singers  of  his  day, 

broise   Thomas    (1811-96J.     The   real   reform,  among  them  Farinelli  (Carlo  Broschj)  who  wa? 

howerer,   m   this   misalUaiue  of    Poetry   and  reputed   to   be    unrivaled    in    flexibility    and   in 

Mu»icwasmadeby  Richard  Wagner  (1813-83).  power.     Pistocchi    was    another   of   the    famous 

^Wagner  8  combat  and  triumph  have  been  too  teachers    of   this    epoch    and    his    most    famous 

recent  to  require  detail  here.     We  need  only  pupil.— Senesi  no  .—disputed  the  palm  even  with 
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Farinclli,  in  England  in  Handel's  time.    Vocal  and  the  freer  mode  of  sonata  treatment  had  its 

technique  could  scarcely  go  further  than  it  ad-  birth. 

vanced  in  the  i8th  century,  aIthouf[h  the  iglh         There  are  many  who  desire  us  to  believe 

furnished  such  singers  as   Catalani,   Malibran,  that  the  sonata  form  and  all  classical  orchestral 

Mario,  Rubini,  Lablache,  Jenny  Lind,  and  later  forms  have  had  their  day,  but  the  great  work  of 

such  artists  as  Jean  De  Reszke,  Adelina  Patti,  Bralims     (1833-9?)     ■«    symphony    and    sonata 

and,  in  the  dramatic  school,  Matertia,  Tietjcns,  stands  as  a  refuiation  to  this  dictum. 

etc  Nevertheless  the  modern  tendency  is  toward 

In   violin  technique  the  chief  advance  was  greater  freedom  than  ever  before,  both  in  form 

begun     in     the     17th     century,     when     Corelli  and  in  harmonic  combinations.     Lisit  began  this 

(1653-1713)  was  the  most  prominent  teacher  of  movement,  and  the  time  will  come  when  it  will 

Italy      At  about  this  time,  too,  the  golden  period  be  seen  that  his  orchestral  works  were  scarcely 

of  violin  makinK  began  and  the  Araatis,  Stradi-  less  influential  than  his  piano  compositions.    He 

varius  and  the  Guamerii  made  the  name  of  Cre-  has  led  (oward  great  brilliancy  of  tone -coloring, 

mona  famous  all  over  the  worid.     The  king  of  and,  in  his  'Pocmes  Symphoniques,'  to  freedom 

all  violinists,  speaking  entirely  from  the  stand-  of  form  and  to  intense  dramatic  expression.     In 

point  of  virtuosity,  was  Paganioi   (1784-1840)  England,   Edward    VVilliam    Elgar    (1857)    has 

who  advanced  technique  so  far  that  even  to-day  broken  the  bonds  of  Handelian  tradition  in  ora- 

the  greatest  living  violinists  are  unable  to  con-  torio    by   his    Wapierian    orchestral,    solo,   and 

qner  all  of  the  difficuUies  which  he  left  as  a  ieg-  choral  treatment  of   'The  Dream  of  Gerontms» 

acy  to  the  world.    Since  his  time  the  sceptre  has  and    other    sacred    cantatas.    Richard    Strauss 

passed  to  Joachim    (1831-),  who  held  it  for  (1864--)  has  led  the  orchestra  into  the  most  d.ffi- 

raany  years,  but  now,  in  his  old  age,  sees  it  con-  cult  paths  that  it  has  ever  trodden.     He  is  not 

tended    for    by    a    host    of    advanced    players,  only  the  greatest  master  of  orchestration  at  the 

Paganini  influenced  violin  music  toward  mere  preset  time,  but  he  has  endeavored  to  extend 

Tirtuosity    while  such  players  as  Joachim,  Wil-  the   boundaries   of   orchestral   expression,   using 

hdnii    or   Wieniawaki .  combine  musical   feeling  metaphysical    subjecU   freely   and   pushing  pro- 

with  technique  in  their  work.  gramme-music   (instrumental  mnsiC  whrchgives 

Orchestral  advance  has  been  absolutely  definite  pictures)  to  the  extreme  limit. 
phenomenal  since  Beethoven  made  his  develop-  ,  America  has  brought  for*  a  school  of  or- 
ments  in  tone-coloring.  Beriioa  (1803-69)  was  ehestral  writersofwhicTiJobn  K.  Pame  (1839-), 
the  first  to  improve  upon  the  great  pioneers  George  W.  Chadwick  (1854),  and  E.  A.  Mac- 
work  and  achieved  remarkable  results  by  his  va-  ^'ff'l  (186'--),  are  the  foremost,  while  Hora- 
rions  experiments  with  new  combinations.  Wag-  fo  Parker  (1863--)  has  brought  the  Amencan 
ner  carried  the  art  of  orchestraUon  stiU  higher  oratorio  to  a  much^^higber  standard  than  it  has 
in  his  operas,  and  since  his  death  a  whole  Tiost  ever  before  occupied.  -..-■,. 
of  great  tone-colorists  have  arisen.  Russia  What  the  future  may  brmg  is  difficult  to 
has  contributed  very  much  to  this  advance,  and  P'ophesy.  Mtisic  has  changed  so  constantly  and 
it  is  not  an  absurd  prophecy  to  predict  that  the  so  entirely,  from  epoch  to  epoch,  that  it  is  folly 
Slav  may  attain  the  orchestral  supremacy  of  the  \°  "magine  tliat  there  will  be  no  further  changed 
world  in  the  near  future.  Tschaikowsky  In  1722  Rameau,  the  French  composer,  declared 
(1840-93)  appears  to  be  the  greatest  genius  in  ™  ^^^^^^  ^ad  .  been  worn  utterly  threadbare 
thUfidd  that^sia  has  yet  produced.  {^'  >"'»"=  P^?'''^!''*',''*  'P^    expression  had 

F^  has  done  much  iS  recent  times  in  ^5^"^^i,  If,  f^^'  ""  **  ^™'  ''""" 

this   direction   both   in  purely  orchestral   works  *^* '^^"/'t'l  ™  ^^1';',.,      „,m      1,         r 

in   tha     country   and,  thanks   chiefly   to   him    a  ^   ^^J     -^  ^^^  to   fon^.   at   least   to   melodic 

race  of  very  modern  music-thmkers  has  arisen  be^„ty.  "'a    combination    of    attractive    melody 

m     France.     Massenet      Saint     Saens,     D  Indy,  „ith  rich  and  impressive  hartnony,  a  perfect  baf- 

Charpentier.    Chammade    and   mar^   oUiers   are  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  intellectual  and  the  Emotional  s.<fcs 

writing  m  vanous  fields  of  music,  almost  aH  ^f  ^^^  art,- these  may  be  characteristics  of  the 

tending  to  develop  ^e  orchestral  side  in  some  j^^^j^  ^f  (^^  p^j^^^^ 

*"y-     n''"*u^  ,""       freedom  of  form  m  the         Bibliography:      Ambros,      'Geschichte     der 

neo-Gallic  school.  Musik' ;  Aplhorp,  <Opera,  Past  and  Present>; 

Italy   has  dotie   very   little  in  this  direction,  g^^.^^  .Biographical  Dictionary  of  Musicians>: 

Sgambati  bemg  her  only  aymphonist  of  prom-  id,_  f  Music  of  North -American  Indians*;  Ban- 

nencc,  but  the  neo-Ita bans,  Mascagm,  Puccmi,  jgter,    'Musical    Analysi3> ;    Berlioz.    'Treatise 

Leoncavallo,  etc,  are  laying  great  stress  upon  ^^     Modem     Instrtimenlation»;     Breakspeaf*. 

their  orchestral  work  in  opera.    _  'Life    of    Mozart'  ;    Brendel,     'Geschichte    der 

Germany    has    developed    chiefly   along   the  Musik';  Blasema,  'Sound  and  Music'  (Acous- 

Wagnerian  lines,  not  an  unmixed  blessmg  when  tica!)  ;      Curtis,      'Voice-building      and      Tone 

applied     to     purely     orchestral     work.    After  Placing';    Dannreuther,    'Musical    Omamenta- 

Beethoven  there  came   a   degree   of  dulness   in  tion'  ;  A.  Elson,  'A  Critical  History  of  C^ra»; 

orchestral  matters.    Mendelssohn  (1809-47)  de-  A.    Elson.    'The    Orchestral    Instruments    and 

Tcloped  the  symphony  along  the  classical  lines,  their  Use*;   L.   C.   Elson,   'The  Curiosities  of 

but  while  one  must  pay  cordial   tribute  to  the  Music' ;   L.    C.   Elson,    'The   Great   Composers 

symmetry,  skill    and  melodic  character  of  Men-  and  their  Work' ;  L.  C.  Elson,  'The  History  of 

delssohns  work,  he  was  rot  of  the  stuff  of  German  Song';  L.   C.   Elson,    'Our    National 

which  epoch  men  are  made.  Music  and  its  Sources' :  L.  C,  Elson,  'Theory 

It  was  Schumann  who  made  the  first  remon-  of  Mnmc';  L.  C.  Elson,  'The  Histoiv  of  Amen- 

strance  against  following  too  slavishly  the  class-  can  Music';  L.  C.  Bison  and  P.  Hale  'editors?, 

ical  paths,  and  through  him  the  Romantic  school  'Famous  Composers';   Engel,  (The   1m>uu>  u' 
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Host  Andent  Nations';  Fetis,  'Histoire  G6n- 
irale  de  la  Musique' ;  Fillmore,  'History  of 
Pianoforte  Music*;  Finck,  'Songs  and  Song- 
writers' ;  Finck,  'Wagner  and  his  Works' ; 
Fletcher,  'Indian  Slor>;  and  Song,  from  North 
America' ;  Grove,  'Dictionary  of  Music  and 
Musicians' ;  Hadow,  'Studies  in  Modem 
Music';  Hanslick,  'The  Beautiful  in  Music'; 
Henderson,  'How  Music  Developed'  ;  'The 
Story  of  Music';  Hood,  'History  of  Church 
Music  in  New  England'  ;  Hopkins,  'The  Organ, 
Its  History  and  Construction';  Hughes,  'Con- 
temporary American  Composers'  ;  Krehbiet, 
'How  to  Listen  to  Music'  ;  Krehbiel,  'Music 
and  Manners  in  the  Classical  Period' ;  Lavignac, 
'Musical  Education';  Lahee,  'The  Org^n  and 
its  Masters';  Maitland,  'English  Music  in  the 
igth  Century*  ;  Matthews,  'The  Great  in 
Music';  Matthews,  'A  Hundred  Years  of 
Music  in  America'  ;  Matthews,  'How  to  Under- 
stand Music'  ;  Matthews,  'A  Popular  History  of 
Music'  ;  Naumann,  'The  History  of  Music'  ; 
Niecks,  'Life  of  Chopin'  ;  Paine  (editor),  'Fa- 
mous Composers  and  their  Works'  ;  Parry, 
'The  Evolution  of  the  Art  of  Music'  ;  Pauer, 
•Dictionary  of  Pianists' ;  Pole,  'The  Philosophy 
of  Music';  Prout,  'The  Orchestra';  Riemann, 
'Dictionary  of  Music';  'Schumann,  Life  and 
Works';  Rimbault,  'The  Pianoforte,  its  Origin, 
Construction,  etc' ;  Ritter,  'Music  in  America' ; 
Ritter,  'Music  in  England';  Ritter,  'Student's 
Hiatory  of  Music' ;  Rambosson,  'Harmonies  du 
Son' ;  Rowbotham,  'History  of  Music' ;  Reiss- 
man,  'Geschicbte  der  Musik' ;  Stainer  and  Bar- 
rett, 'Musical  Dictionary';  Streatfield,  'Masters 
of  Italian  Music';  Streatfield,  'The  Opera'; 
Schumann,  'Music  and  Musicians'  ;  Wapner, 
'Prose  Works' ;  Weitzmann,  'History  of  Piano- 
forte'; Williams,  'The  Story  of  NoUtion' ; 
Zahn,  'Sound  and  Music'  (Acoustics). 

Loms  C  Elson, 
InitrMClor    at    N/mi   England    Conservatory    of 
Mmie,  LectUTtr  and  Author. 

Music-Box,  See  Musical  Instkiihekts, 
Mechanicai. 

Musical  Dfania.    See  Dkama;  Music. 

Musical  Elements  and  Tertns.  Music  is 
the  science  or  art  which  treats  of  tones  pro- 
duced by  the  mathematically  regular  vibrations 
of  resonant  bodies,  in  contradistinction  to  a 
confusion  of  irregular  vibrations  created  by 
noise  or  a  jumble  of  sounds. 

Modem  music,  therefore,  considered  on  its 
technical  side,  depends  upon  a  perfected  sys- 
tem of  mathematics  and  acoustics,  evolved 
through  centuries  of  gradual  development,  an 
evolution  sketched  in  the  historical  and  de- 
Kriptive  article  on  Music  in  this  work,  to  which 

By  its  manipulation  of  space  and  time  in  the 
process  of  development,  the  whole  science  of 
music  has  resolved  itself  into  the  mathematical 
measurement,  combination,  and  distribution  of 
(ound  waves.  Tones,  considered  simply  as  to 
their  duration,  are  magnitudes  of  time,  which 
Maud  in  a  descending  geometrical  nrofn-ession 
the  exponent  of  which  is  2;  i,  Vn  v.,  /*,  '/a, 
'/■,  etc.  The  time  is  expressible  in  fractions 
(V.,  "A  v.,  V^  v.,  'A  v.,  etc.,  time),  whkh 
indicate  in  numbers  how  many  parts  of 
time  (  ^)  are  contained  in  each  bar.  In 
space,  tones  can  be  considered  as  magnitudes 


of  sound,  and  their  distances  from  each  other 
in  the  scale  are  expressed  in  numbers,  wMch 
have  reference  to  a  mathematical  divisim  of 
the  space  between  two  sounds,  adopted  as  lim- 
its (the  octave,  the  third,  seventh,  etc.).  Simi- 
lar proportions  exist  between  the  various  voices, 
the  soprano  or  treble,  bass,  etc,  and  between 
the  various  keys.  In  instrumental  music,  the 
depth  and  height  of  the  tones  depend  upon  the 
proportions  of  the  thickness,  length  and  light- 
ness of  the  chords,  the  quality,  diameter  and 
distance  of  the  openings  in  wind  instruments 
and  the  like ;  and  all  these  proportions  are  de- 
termined and  measured  according  to  mathe- 
matical rules.  Middle  C,  shown  in  the  scale 
farther  on,  has  about  132  vibrations  to  the  sec- 
ond, and  is  produced  by  sound  waves  from 
eight  to  nine  feet  apart.  Waves  at  half  that 
distance  apart,  produce  3  tone  one  octave 
higher,  half  Ihat  again  the  next  higher  octave. 
and  so  on.  In  large  organs  C  four  octaves  be- 
low middle  C  with  16^  vibrations  per  second, 
is  reached,  but  the  etFect  is  imperfect.  The 
piano  reaches  »4  with  3,520  vibrcttons  per  sec- 
ond, and  sometimes  05,  with  4,224  vibrations. 
The  highest  note  taken  in  the  orchestra  is 
probably  «5,  on  the  piccolo,  with  4,?52  vibra- 
tions. The  practical  range  in  music  is  from 
40  to  4,000  vibrations  per  second,  embracing 
seven  octaves.  The  human  ear  is,  however,  able 
to  compass  eleven  octaves,  that  is.  notes  vi- 
brations ranging  from  i6J^  up  to  38,000  in  a 
single  second  of  time. 

As  may  he  gathered  from  the  preceding 
paragraphs,  the  simplest  form  of  musical  sound 
is  the  Tone,  distinguished  by  the  three  proper- 
of   length,   pilch   and   p62 


properties  constitute  the  elemental  departments 
of  music:     rhythmics,   treating  of  the   I 
of  tones,  the  structure  of  phrases,  ! 
periods; 


treating  of  the  pitch  and 
tones;  and  dynamics,  treating  of 
the  power  or  force  of  tones,  and  the  manner 
or  form   of  delivery. 

Tones  are  represented  by  characters  called 
Notes,  named  by  some  nations,  including  the 
English  speaking  races,  after  the  first  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  A,  B.  C.  D,  E,  F,  G;  and,  b» 
Latin  nations  generally  after  syllables,  as  Do, 
Re,  Mi,.  Fa,  Sol,  La,  Si.  Notes  by  their  posi- 
tions on  the  Staff  of  five  lines  give  the  pitch 
of  the  tones,  and  indicate  their  length  by  their 
form.    The  notes  in  common  use  are  the 


P      P      t 


the  names  indicating  the  relative  length  of 
their  tones.  In  modem  music,  the  Whole-note, 
occupying  all  of  an  allotted  amount  of  time, 
is  regarded  as  the  unit,  although  a  character 
representing  a  tone  twice  as  long  as  the  Whole- 
note,  and  called  a  Breve  or  Double-note  (B) 

Rests, —  characters  used  to  indicate  silence, — 
correspond  in  length  of  time  to  the  notes  which 
they  represent,  as  indicated  by  their  names: 

7" 

Dot, 


db,  Google 
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Increase  by  tlu'«e-fourth&  the  second  dot  adding 
one-half  the  length  of  the  first. 

A  curved  line  (a),  called  a  Tie  or  Bind, 
placed  over  or  under  two  notes  of  the  same 
pitch  indicates  that  they  represent  a  single  tone 
equal  to  their  united  lengths ;  the  curved  line 
drawn  over  two  or  more  notes  which  differ  in 
pilch,  is  called  a  Slur,  and  indicates  that  these 
'notes  are  to  be  sung  or  plai'ed  legato,  that  is, 
smoothly  and  Auently. 

The  Pause  ('-n)  or  Hold  is  placed  over  or 
under  a  note  ajtd  indicates  a  prolongation  of 
the  sound  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
performer. 

Three  equal  riOtes  may  have  their  length 
diminished  or  reduced  by  placing  the  figure  3 
above  or  below  them ;  so  maAed  they  are 
termed  Triplets,  and  their  length  equals  two 
of  the  same  kind. 

To  facilitate  interpretation  and  performance, 
musical  compositions  are  divided  into  short 
sections  of  equal  duration  called  Measures  and 
Parti  — into  measures  by  single  bars  and  into 
parts  by  double  bars.  If  a  part  is  to  be  e- 
peated,  dots,  called  Repeating  Dots,  precede  the 
double  bar.    (See  characters  at  end  of  article,^ 

The  regular  succession  of  these  parts  js 
called  Meter,  and  this .  mathematical  division  of 
sounds  fay  means  of  measures,  metrical  divisions 
and  notes,  is. called  Time.  The  time  of  each 
measure  is  the  same  as  that  of  every  other 
measure  in  the  part  and  is  determined  by  two 
figures,  in  the  form  of  a  fraction  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  piece,  or  at  the  b^inning  of 
a  p»Ti.  Tne  Numerator  of  the  fraction  indicates 
the  number  of  beat  counts  into  which  ttie  meas- 
ure is  divided;  the  Denominator  indicates  the 
iohp  of  note,  which  will  represent  the  beat. 
Thus  !/i  shows  that  there  are  six  beat  counts 
.in  the  pleasure  and  that  an  eighth-note  will  fill 
each  beat.  . 

Accor4ing  to  the  divi.sion  of  the  Measure 
into  parts,  it  is  respectively  called  Double, 
Triple,  Quadruple,  or  Sextuple  measure.  Each 
Icind  of  measure  may  have  several  varieties, 
according  with  the  lengt)i  of  the  notes  expressed 
by  the  denominator  of  the  fnction.  For  ex- 
ample :— 

I J7ri  iTr?n  iiTrTri  s  TTtTt  r| 


Rhythm,  defined  in  its  broadest  application, 
is  the  swing  and  sweep  of  a  musical  composi- 
tion, emphasized  by  the  accents  ringing  out  in 
their  proi>er  places,  and  attaining  3  series  of 
climaxes  in  tiie  special  stress  given  to  each 
metrical  division  of  the  work. 

A  Syncopated  Note  is  one  that  begins  on 
an  unaccented  part  of  a  measure  and  continues 
on  an  unaccented  part  giving  a  not  unpleasant 
hiatus  or  jump  to   the  rhythm. 

The  length  of  the  beats  in  each  measure  is 
indicated  by  certain  Italian  words,  the  chief  of 
which  are:  adagio,  allegretto,  allegro,  andantei 
andantino,    largo,    larghetto,     lento,    moderate, 

Keito,  prestissimo,  the  definitions  of  which  will 
found  in  the  table   of  musical  terms  incor- 
porated  with   this   article. 

In  the  elemental  department,  of  melodics, 
the  staff  is  used  to  represent  the  relative  posi- 
tion and  pitch  of  tones.  The  staS  consists  of 
five  tines  and  fonr  spaces,  each  line  and  space 
being  called  a  degree.  Added  lines,  called 
Ledger  or  i.eger  lines,  are  used  to  represent 
toftcs  which  ?re  too  high  or  too  low  to  be 
repfesented  upon  the  staff  They  may  be  placed 
above  and  below  the  staff  to  any  extent  <k- 
sired,  as  they  are  simply  a  continuation  of  the 
staff,  the  note  immediately  above  or  below  the 
stafi  being  in  a  space.  The  lines  and  spaces  of 
ttfe  staff  are  named  from  the  lowest  upwards, 
J9t  line,  isC  space,  etc.,  the  added  lines  antl 
spaces  above  or  below  also  being  respectively 
f;numerated  1st*  line  above  or  ist  line  below, 
etc.' 

Each  degree-  or  line  and  space,  is  desig- 
nated by  one  of  the  first  seven  letters  of  t^ 
alphabet,  determined  by  the  character  of  tb» 
Oef.  The  Qei  is  the  character  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  staff  to  show  how  the  letters- 
be  applied.    The  Clefs  i 


Igcecl  iicccei 


_  Accent  — the    life   of   Rhythm —  is   a   stress 

gven  to  certain  parti  of  die  measure;  In 
oubte  and  Triple  measures,  the  first  part  is 
accented;  in  Quadruple  measure,  the  first  and 
third  parts;  in  Sextuple  measure,  the  first  and 
lointh  parts.  In  measures  containing  two  ac- 
cents, the  first  is  the  ^incipal  and  stronger. 


F  or  bass  clef  marking  the  position  of  F  oa 
the  fourth  Ud«  of  the  staff.  In  four-part  songs, 
the  soprano  and  alto  are  written  in  the  treble, 
and  the  tenor  and  bass  in  the  bass  clef.  The  C 
on  the  first  line  below  the  treble  staff,  and  the 
first  C  on  the  first  line  above  the  bass  repre- 
sent the  same  tone  which  is  Imown  as  Mid- 
dle C.  . 

The  staff  as  here  represented  embraces  the 
compass  of  every  singing  voice,  and  extends 
over  a  range  of  31  notes,  or  four  and  a  quarter 

Voices  are  usually  considered  under  three 
diviaions  for  the  male:  bass,  baritone,  and 
tenor;  and  four  for  the  female  sex,  coatralto, 
alto,  meiio-soprano,  and  soprano.  The  usual 
range  of  the  bass  is  from  E  behiw  the  bass  clef 
(phenomenal  voices  sometimes  descending  Ux 
lowest  C)  ascending  two  octaves  to  f ;  baritone 
from  G  on  first  line  of  bass  clef,  (wo  octaves. 
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to  g;  tenor,  from  C,  two  octaves  to  c';  con- 
tralto, the  deepest  female  voice,  from  F  to  c", 
or  two  and  one-half  otlaves;  alto,  two  oc- 
taves, from  F  to  f ;  mezio-soprano,  from  A  to 
a';  and  soprano  from  c  (middle  C)  two  octaves 
to  c",  which  is  also  indicated  as  c'.  Following 
natural  and  mathematical  laws  the  tones  of  the 
female  voice  are  an  octave  higher  than  those 
of  the  male,  therefore  a  soprano  solo  sung  by 
&  tenor  is  rendered  an  octave  lower  than  the 
notes  in  which  it  is  written. 

Besides  the  treble  and  bass  clefs,  others  are 
used  by  certain  orchestral  instruments,  as  the 
alto  clef  for  the  viola,  marking  the  position  of 
C  on  the  third  line,  and  the  tenor  clef  used  for 
the  trombone  and  marking  the  position  of  C  on 
the  fourth  line. 

The  different  vocal  and  instrumental  parts 
are  commonly  represented  by  two  or  more 
staves,  united  by  a  Brace,  and  called  a  Score. 

The  Absolute  Pitch  of  Tones,  that  is  the 
pitch  independent  of  scale  relationship,  is  des- 
ignated by  the  letters  naming  the  degrees  of 
the  staff;  as  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F.  G,  The  position 
of  these  letters  is  fixed  and  unchangeable  while 
the  clef  remains  unchanged. 

The  difference  of  pitch  between  any  two 
tones,  as  from  A  to  B,  from  A  to  E,  from  C  to 
G.,  etc.,  is  called  an  Interval,  and  in  the  regolar 
succession  of  the  natural  tones,  there  are  two 
kinds  of  intervals,  larger  and  smaller.  The 
larger  intervals  are  called  Tones  and  the  Smaller 
semi-tones.  In  the  major  scale  the  semi-tones 
occur  betwe«n  tite  third  and  fourth  notes  and 
betweeff  the  seventh  and  eighth  notes,  the  other 
five  notea  of  the  scale  representing  each  a  tone. 
These  two  half-tones  in  the  octave  afford  in- 
finite variety  in  music.  Were  the  eight  naf.iral 
sounds  in  the  octave  equidistant  one  from 
another,  there  being  no  semi-tones,  the  keys 
nvould  differ  only  in  actiteness  and  not  in  qua(- 
3t7,  asnow.  Between  any  two  tones  of  the  staff 
Iravmg  the  interval  of  a  step,  another  tone  may 
itw  inserted,  dividing  the  step  into  two  twlf- 
iSteps.  These  inserted  tones  are  represented  en 
•the  degrees  of  the  staff  by  the  aid  of  characters 
•called  Sharps  and  Flats.  TIius,  a  tone  inserted 
'ictwcen  C  and  D,  is  named  C  sharp,  or  D  fbt, 

A  Sharp,  S,  placed  on  a  degree,  ranes  the 
pitch  of  a  tore  a  half-step ;  a  Flat,  b,  placed 
on  it,  lowers  the  pitch  of  a  tone  a  half-step  be- 
llow that  named  by  the  letter.  The  power  of  a 
sharp  or  a  flat  may  be  cancelled  by  a  thtr- 
acter  .called  a  Natural,  S.  A  Double  Shar^^  J( 
^is  -nsed  on  a  degree  affected  by  a  shaT>,  to 
■represent  a  tone  a  half-step  atiove  the  one  af- 
fected by  the  sharp;  its  power  may  be  can- 
Tctled  by  a  sharp  and  natural,  fl?.  A  Double 
Flat,  bb,  is  used  on  a  degree  affected  by  a  flat. 
to  represent  a  tone  a  half-step  below  the  one 
affected  by  a  flat;  it  may  be  cancelled  hj  a  flat 
and  natural  hk. 

The  Signature  of  a  Staff  is  the  part  between 
the  clef  and  the  fraction;  it  is  named  from  the 
■number  of  sharps  or  Rats  which  it  contains,  arid 
indicate;  the  key  in  which  the  comi>osition_is 
10  be  sung  or  performed.  If  there  is  no  sig- 
.iiature,  the  key  is  that  of  C  or  its  relative 
■minor  A,  and  the  notes  correspond  with  the 
■white  keys  of  piano  or  organ.  A  sharp  or  flat 
ia  the  signature  applies  not  only  to  the  degree 
on  which  it  stands,  but  also  to  alt  others  which 
represent  the  same  pitch.    A  sharp,  a  flat,  or  a 


natural,  placed  outside  the  signattire,  is  called 
an  Accidental,  as  appearing  accidentally  in  tha 
measure,  and  applies  only  to  the  degree  on 
which  it  stands.  If  not  cancelled,  its  influence 
extends  no  farther  than  the  measure  in  which 
it  appears,  except  when  the  last  note  of  a 
measure  is  flat  or  sharp,  and  the  first  note 
of  the  following  measure  is  the  same  letter; 
then,  if  it  is  syncopated,  the  influence  of  the 
accidental   extends  to  that  note. 

The  Relative  Ktch  of  Tones  is  indicated  by 
a  Scale,  or  Tore  Ladder.  The  Diatonic  Scale, 
generally  called  the  Scale,  consists  of  a  regular 
succession  of  intervals  from  the  key-note  to  the 
octave,  ist,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th  or 
octave,  by  a  compromise  called  Temperament,  it 
having  been  found  most  agreeable  to  j«n  to 
the  seven  sounds  of  one  group,  the  first  of  the 
next  higher,  making  eight  in  alL  The  key- 
note is  the  first  rote  in  the  scale.  This  scale 
is  also  called  the  Major  scale  to  distinguish  it 
from  another  scale,  having  its  semi-tones  in 
different  order,  and  called  the  Minor  scale.  In 
the  compass  of  the  scale  there  are  five  whole 
tones  or  degrees,  and  two  semi-tones  or  halt- 
degrees.  Commencing  on  C,  that  is  making  C 
one  of  the  scale,  these  semi-tones  are  found 
between  the  third  and  fourth  and  seventh  and 
eighth  degrees,  and  between  the  first  and  third 
degrees  are  found  two  whole  tones,  marking 
the  distinctive  feature  of  the  "Major"  or 
greater  third.  All  music  written  on  the  scde 
when  so  constructed  is  said  to  be  in  the  mafor 
keys ;  and  this  scale  can  only  be  formed  from 
notes  following  this  natural  order.  There  is, 
however,  another  series  of  notes,  equally  well- 
fitted  for  expressing  musical  ideas,  which  is 
formed  by  commencing  on  A  instead  of  C  or 
the  equivalent  note  of  any  other  Major  key- 
tone.  In  this  scale  the  semi-tones  always  fall 
between  two  aiid  three  and  6ve  and  six,  between 
the  first  and  third  degrees,  there  being  not  two 
whole  tones,  but  only  a  tone  and  a  half,  mak- 
ing the  "minor*  or  lesser  third.  All  music 
written  on  a  scale  so  constructed  is  said  to  be 
in  the  minor  key,  and  is  often  most  im- 
pressive. The  Minor  scale  has  various  forms. 
In  tlie  Natural  form  as  already  shown,  the 
half-steps  occur  between  two  and  three,  and 
five  and  six,  and  is  formed  from  the  Major 
Scale,  by  taking  the  last  two  notes  above  and 
placing  them  belo*.  The  Harmonic  form  dif- 
fers from  the  Natural  form  by  the  introduction 
of  sharp-seven.  The  Melodic  form  in  ascend- 
ing has  sharp- six  and  sharp-seven,  while  it 
usually  descends  by  the  Natural  fens.  The 
Minor  scale,  based  upon  six  of  the  Major 
scale,  is  called  its  relative  minor ;  and  tbe 
Major  scale,  based  upon  three  of  the  Minor 
scale,  is  called  its  relative  major.  The  signa- 
ture of  a  minor  piece  of  music  is  the  same 
as  its  relative  major,  the  additional  sharps  or 
flats  being  introduced  before  the  proper  note) 
in  the  piece.  Thus,  a  minor  piece  in  the  key 
of  F  has  the  signature  of  G  major,  th«t  is  Fl; 
and  Db  is  used  instead  of  D, 

The  key-note  is  One  of  the  scale,  and  ii 
called  the  Tonic  As  already  explained  a 
minor  third  above  the  tonic  characterizes  tbe 
Minor  scale;  a  major  third,  the  Major.  Tfce 
Fifth  of  tiie  scale  is  the  pominant;  the  Fourth, 
the  Sub-Dominant.  The  key  of  a  piece  of 
music  is  the  fundamental  tone,. or  one  of  tbe 


one  of 
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I    sig- 

Bhirp  — Ft;  D,  two  s'harfs  — F«,  CJ;  A. 'three 
sharps  — Fl,  CJ,  GJ;  E,  four  sharps  — FS,  C», 
GJ,  DJt;  B,  five  sharps  — FS,  a,  GB.  D»,  AJ'; 
FJ,  six  sharps— Fl.  Of,  Gt,  DS,  Af.  EJ;  F. 
one  flat  —  Bb ;  Bb,  two  flats  —  Bb,  Eb :  Eb,  three 
flats  —  Bb,  Eb,  Ab  ;  Ab,  four  flats  —  Bb,  Eb.  Ab, 
Db;  Db,  6ve  flats  — Bb.  Eb.  Ab,  Db,  Gb;  Gb, 
six  flats- Bb,  Eb,  Ab,  Db,  Gb,  Cb.  Notice  that 
beginninK  with.C  the  dominant  or  fifth  note  of 
each  scale  forms  the  tonic  or  key-note  of  the 
next  sccle,  and  thus  interwexres  the  eleven 
scaled  into  a  completed  ciivle.  ' 

An  interval  is  the  difference  of  pitch  be- 
tween any  two  notes  itt  the  scale.  Unisons  are 
of  the  same  pitch.  A  major  second  consists 
o(  a.  step;  a  minor  second  of  a  half-step,  A 
major  third  consists  of  two  steps ;  a  minor 
third  of  a  step  and  a  haif-atep.  A  perfect 
iourth  consists,  of  two  steps  and  a  half-step ;  ah 
augmented  fourth  of  three  steps.  A  perfect 
fifth  consists  of  three  steps  and  a  half-step;  a 
diminished  fifth  of  two  steps  and  two  half- 
steps.  A  perfect  sixth  consists  of  four  steps 
and  a  half-step;  a  diminished  si«h  of  three 
steps  and  two  half- steps.  A  major  seventh 
consists  of  five  steps  and  a  half-step:  a  minor 
seventh  of  four  ste^s  and  two  half-steps.  A 
perfect  txrtave  consists  of  five  steps  and  two 
half-steps.  These  are  called  diatonic  intervals, 
as  they  are  all  found,  in  the  diatonic  scale. 
Other  intervals,  called  chromatic  intervals, 
may  be  formed  by  the  use  of  sharps  and  (latS. 
When  the  lowtr  note  of  the  two  representing 
an  interval  is  placed  an  octave  higher,  or  the 
upper  one  an  octave  Ipwer,  the  interval  is  said 
to  be  inverted.  The  degrees  of  an  interval  are 
counted  upward,  unless  the  opposite  is  stated : 
and  the  degrees  occupied  by  the  notes,  as  well 
as  the  ones  between  them,  are  counted. 

The  Chromatic  Scale  is  a  regular  succession 
of  semi-tones,  the  tones  named  from  those  of 
the  diatonic  scale  or  the  letters  of  the  staff,  the 
intermediate  ones  taking  their  names  from  one 
or  the  other  of  the  tones  between  which  they 
occur,  with  the  addition  of  the  word  'sharp^ 
or  •flat».  Thus  the  tone  inserted  between  C 
and  D,  when  named  with  respect  to  abstrfute 
pitch,  is  called  C  sharp  or  D  flat ;  .and  with 
respect  to  relative  pitch  is  called  shaip  one  or 
flat  twa 

Passing  Tones  not  essentially  belonging  to  a 
melody,  are  often  introduced,  and  arc  usually 
represented  by  snail  notes. 

A  Chord  is  a  pleasing  combination  of  tones 
sounded  together,  and  Harmony  (q.v.)  is  a 
succession  of  chords,  according  to  the  rules  of 
progression    and    modulation. 

Dynamics  or  the  power  of  tones  and  the 
manner  or  form  of  their  delivery,  constitute  the 
third  elemental  department  of  music.  The 
power  of  tones  is  usually  indicated  by  words, 
marks  of  expression,  characters  and  abbrevia- 
tions, mostly  of  Italian  origin,  affixed  in  the 
positions  desired  on  the  composition  by  com- 
poser,  editor,   or  technical   interpreter. 

The  following  alphabetical  table  includes 
the  dynamic  marks  of  expression,  together  with 
the  terms  which  indicate  the  relative  time  move- 
ment of  a  composition,  and  certain  other  terms 
and   phrases,    commonly    used    in    music.    Im- 


portant terms   treated   separatdy   in   this   work, 

under  their  respective   titles,   are  designated  by 

the     reference      (see     special     article) .     Terms 

which    an  .  practically   in .  anglicized    form   and 

self-explanatory   are   omitted. 

A.  (/(.)— B7.  for.' 

AiMnsoMi.    AuAHDOHo,     coH     (Jl-i—  With    ■elf'Slnu- 

dcniMwnti    deipoodiag])'. 
A  lArnit*    at.)— In  atHct  or  meinicd  tinie., 
A  w«  ^(iTO^  (71.)— At  nl«.ure  M  lo  time 

A  CAMLk*   UJ.) —  la  ijie  church  itile. 

■    'it.)— At  *ili,  BBriieiiblc  to  f»Dcy. 

(11.) — With  giadually  iccreuins  vekicitr 


■pccisl  i 
(M-t 


:    forming   a  ipcciel 


nandi 

'S 

Aco 
tule 

iTici.— (See    ipeciil   aiticlM.) 
■low    dct'«    of   sovcnent,'  de- 

TsS 

£ 

TAIILB 

«    ua    ex- 
do*,,  ling- 

AoAoIuliia  III.) —  Extrouclv  alow.    . 


voicu  or  Inatru. 


PS    tf r-)— Two    equal    tinm    m    meaaure- 
bar,  auch  aa  in  the  VaUc  a  deux  tcmpf, 

■*^I.°— 'a7  wm"  or   ditcKtion"'Tbi»    fx- 


1   Icfl    L 


menla  bit  fane:;  may  tugguL 
Arwcjtuoto.   ArHTitiauiiKiiTE, 

—  With  tendcrncaa  andj^thoa. 
A»»uiio»».  COM  at.)— ^rrowl 
ArFKiTTaiiDO,    An    "         "    "'■ ' 


.    IJl-.i 


Agitato, 
iouily. 
Al.  All'.  Auu*   (ft.)— 


wfully,    with    affliction. 
.) — Ac)»Ieratiiig.   hurry' 

With    acitatioB,    ani- 

thc,  or  oecaaionatly. .  in  the 


C/1.)- 


ALLEauMun   (7(-)~-Wilb    quicktiru. 

Alleciio   <rO   and  derivalivei.— (S«  iprdat  article.) 

Au.'  lunovisuL  (/I.)—  Entemporaaeouily,  without  pre- 

Al.  &taMO.  Al  Sac.,  or   the  character  't.   aiitniSn   that 

the  courae  of  the  loovtmmt,  and  play  from  thai  n1»ce 
to  the  word  Ftna.  or  the  mark  over  a  douhle  har. 

Ai-T,  Alt*  (ft.)- Hlslwr;  u  Ottava  Alta,  an  ocUve 
hi^sber. 

Altiiumo  (Ii.l—ExtTtmtl}/  birt  31  to  pitch. 


ithing  SIT 


currin;  in  the  titles 


on  in  the  aacred  style,  of  Eke- 
of  which  are  g«nerilly  aelecicrf 


AaolTO  (/!.)- Boldly,  enerfrelicalW. 
AmA    (/(.)— Ati    air,    or    sona.     Ai 

at/re  of  an  air;  vocal,  melodiooa. 
AmpaoGio  (/(.)-  An  imilaiion  of  it 


Slow   (/(.)— In  the 


e:.lyC0C)«^Ie 
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I    cbord    In    rapid   ncccuum.  GAuir:     Gauut:     Giiram;     QanoaUB     Chaht. — (See 

■pecial  aniclo.) 

lelr.  GuuHHH   iGtr.)—Tied  or  coDOccted  in  regud  to  tlu 

A  TEMPO, —  la  time.  ttyle  Qf  playinv  or  writinE, 

Attaccx,    Attiiccji  .SmiTO    (n.)— Anwk   auddcnlr  or  Giocimamikti-.    r.iacoioi    Giojoio    Cft-> — BimotoMlT: 

commence  imincdiately.  loyDmly;  with  ipDrtivenea. 

AvDict,  COH    (Il.y—  With  boldncu.  Giuns  |/i.)—  la  ;uu  and  ewct  time. 

A  UMA  couu  (/*.)— On  one  tiring.                                ;  Glbe.— A    componlion   for  tkrcc   or  more  valcM,  |r» 

A  TTii*  (/(.)— Al  light:  A  Mm*  VIM*.  M  fimt  ri^t.  erillr  in  ■  cfcerfa)  «1y1.. 

Bai:    Babca(oi.li:    Bass;    Beat.— TSm  tccciil   tnielH.)  Guuakdo,  GusxciiTa   Ol-)~ln  ■  >1idin>  nunnci. 

BuLiiTtnia   (Ct.) — An  ucompanimeni.  G>*hi»oik)   l/i.) — In  a  grand  and  dcvBted  iiyle. 

BEU.1COSA11KSII,    BiLLICOfO    </(.) —  In  Ortrtlil,   bellkOK  GitAvr    (It.) —  A    irrt   ilnw   snd   ulvmn    ranvrmnH-   ilu 

or  warlike  ityle,  '  'a  deep,  low 

BiLLulA,  CON   (/f.)—  With  beautj'  o(  enpreMion.  G»*iio«a>i«mt!  ... 

BiH  (/I.)— Weil;  Hi  nw  utECATo,  in  wel1-n»Tked  Hme.  aowiag  aiid  sraceful  ityle. 

Btitx  FUICIIO  (7l.)— At  will.  Gusto,  Gus?oso,  or  Con  Guiro   (ft!)- 

~        -•       ■      ~ ■•    ■                           ---  gantljr. 


guiihed  tiy  a  curve  dnwo  over  or  nnder  it,  nimt  be  Habkohioi  HAuiaii.v.— 

performed  twidt.  "  -      .       — 

BoLiao;    Ba*vu»A    (/(.)— (See   special   articles.)  _  

Biivt— A  note  twice  the  Wngth  of  the  semi -breve  or  Houofhdwt.— In  nnlson. 


eO-Tl 
(C.r.)— 


Whole  Note,  seldonr  nsed  in  raodern  mnsic.  iKromHTi   (Ji.)— ImpomnglT,  hau^tilr. 

BiTi-iANTE    lit.   and  f r.)— An   eiptesBion   lodicUiDg  a  iBtuvizia    {/(.)  — An   inlwludt;    JMermcdUte,   plM«d 

showy  and  iparklfng  ilyle  of  perforrnancc.  between  Iwa  otheri. 

Baio^   Baioso,  cOK   Balo  (7f,>— With  fire,  brlllinic)' tnd  Imi,bval;  iHTOBiwa;  fiTuxioK.     (See  ipecW  artciea.) 

•P"?"-  ^    .      ^     -  ..   .     ^     ,      '  ■                          ^-  IstMK)    (/(.)— The    aame,  •>   Islewo    tempo,    the  nae 

Bai^    (fr.)— Sprinkled,   btokea    into   an    arpeggto,    in  time.                                                                ^^ 

Ireatin*  Of  chords.         ■    .  Kiv;  KruE.— (See  special  articles,) 

BuF^^,  8uF«   (/(.)— Comic;    as  opera  boffa,   a  Comic  La,qo  (I,  )_a  v,ry  slow  and  aglemn  denee' of  mow 

open.                                             ,' ,         ,  ^    .  ntnt.     LAiaiirtTo,  alo>i*tr  tlian   Urge.     ijaamiSMiio. 

Cadebci;   Cadihia.— (Sr  specisl   articte*,)  ertremelr  "low. 

Calakdo     (7(,)— Gradujlly    dimtnishitig    in    lone     i^  LiaBikg  Not».— The  seTenth  note  of  the  scale  of  aoi 

quickness;  decoining  «oflet  and   slmrer  by  desrees.  |iey,   when  at  the   dfsunce  of  >  eemi-tone  below  the 

Calcando    {if.j —  rtesaing  on,   hurrying  tne   time,  |m^  iote. 

CalWato  (ri.)~WiIh  itanquillitT,  lepoie,  Lwraft  (C*r.)— l,i™l». 

Caio«e  ilh-Vfixb  diuch  warmth  and  animation.  1^™     (/A>- In    .smooth    and    conneclea    manner 

Ca«o«.— (See  special  article.)     ,     _     .     .             .  UhATissiuo.  eiceedingly  smooffi  and  connected. 

clIlT"l"ciMi.^t-(9lI''^6lrfari^l'5^?'  LEOOiBsoot    Com    Lbscibuia    (J.,)— With    li«btaet« 

"'•■r^.^JJ:}~'^^.^'},'^'^L°L?^■°:°^ ^^^  ^^  L.""to   (W-fe"^"SS'e.     Ukta-do,  with  ioc™«d 

.)— Implies  rtil  a   pasmge  !i  to  h*   plared 


Toais. —  'nie    nsme    given    to    the    ttorlh    tide    of  ihe 

cathedral.   Che   left  aide   fa^lns  the  altar  occhpled   by 

the    cantor    or    preceiitnr.    and    opposite  -to    the    Side 

occupied  by  the  decani,  or  dem  ntd  rn^s. 
Cahtos     {!.»(.)— a    «">«■    chant,    or    meWUy;   'Cairrus     jnAnaioAi.-     uACHiriCAi'     uawbi     haiihs-    MOiotM- 
r.-™^  *,-*';^'''.n^f  ^.,\S"^'    '  MEAsusk;    M«ibdvi   MsumaiKA:  .MnsDHDMai    ttiv- 

CAHioBn.— (bee  special  article.)    _  „„.     modil-     Mni.TTi.TTni..     vrnn.     „•     1.,^^^^..- 


Cak  (It,)— The  head  or  bcginn 

- — «o  m- 


e  church  scHe. 


Camiccio;    CAFEiceiosO     {n3— la    •    It^M.    capti-  .^  ,„  ™™  «. 

cfons  >tyle.  \i Ataman    tji  i vju\,   «.«;,-a'T.^    a«i 

C*eOL;  Cavatiha:  ChaHtj  CftoiE;  CbMali;  CmoitAT-  "i'^°'°    '^'■'       "'"■    ">"""=    " 

ic«:   Cur. —  (See  special  articlet.)  ijIVJ^'diri w.nj.    ..  ...:«    rf_ia 

Cro.  m l-r*  '" J>w  "fl"!  " .O". a™  •<  .  fA-  m"d.  M o,  aWi  ™?n  bl" 

posfrion,  bevond  its  natural  lerminalion,  iLf.un  tJt  ^ n^nj,  rnnn^  rTpi't*.    tL 

cot,   CM.^'.CoLtA   </t)-Wlth;   u  rtl  arco.  witH   the  *'^^,',V;  ,1,^"  ft li«5?d 

ctKpm  (i..),-wi., nil  ih. «..,.»,»i.t .«  "SSSTtSSm iiT'.SSfi/..'.°kM.-' 


COHUOH    Tiui;    Con;    Concesto;    Cdmcosd;    Couhtu- 

POIKT.—  (See  special  artfcles.) 
Da  CAfo  or  D,   C.    (/t)j   Diai-asow;   DiATome;   DiLtt- 

TANTi;    Discoao:    DiuoHAHCE;    Dolce;    Doutkaht. — 


, '..   pttno,  aomewbat  softer; 

meno  vlio.  with  test  spiriL 

I   (/I,) — A   awellina  and  diminishing  of 


s  Dal  Siomo,  froi 


m  a  long  bol. 
-  Moumlully, 


MXSTO   (7t.)— Moum7uny,  sadly.  palheDcallr. 

MiiiA  VOCE  (IO-~WiIh  modentlon  aa  to  tsnei  nther 

soft  than  loud: 

e  Cantohs  Mum    ai,)— In    >    middling    degree    or    manner;    »i 

W  decision,  'boldly.  „"*""„  '""*■  "^^V  '"?*;  ""f"  '■'"""',  "'.''"'.  ""'I:  u 

—  Gradually    decreasing   in    Quantity     Miiso  .Sopiaho  tl'.)- A  fenMile  Tolce  ot  a  low*r  plMh 

'  >  H  J         ^j_^^   ^y^  soprano  or  tivble,     A  C  olef  for  this  Twe 

-elieately;     cow    delicat-         i«d  to  be  pUced  on  the  second  line  of  the  •l»»e. 

^^~,  w,Lh  delieacj  of  expreialon.  MoLto   (//.)  — Very,  extiemely;  as,  molto  allevni,  Teiy 

Deetea  (Lot.)- The  right  hand.  ouick;  molto  adamo,  extremely  alow, 

Dl«iKi>«»DO    or    Dill,     (O.)— Diminish    gradoally    the     MoaturrE  (Jr.)— A  beat  or  tratMeot  shake. 

quantity  or  intenuty  of  tone.  MoaEnno   (71.)— GraduElly  mbsiding  in   regard  to  tone 

DivaaTiHiHTo    (Jt.)— A  ahon.   light  composition,  writ-     „»nd  time;  dyins  away 

ten  hi  a,  familiar  and  pleasing  style.                                     M"""     (»-)— Moyement;    u    pin    noaao,    wItt    more 
DivoTO   (/*,)— Devoutly,  in  a  solemn  itvle.                               morement.  quicker;  mtno  ncuo.  akiwcr.  .      . 

Elecahehte;   Elegahte  (ft.)— With  ele«ance,                      Hmo.    or    con     hoto     (ZI.)- With    motion,    asiUtioo, 
K«fFi«oUKo   ((;rr.)-Emotion,j™ioo. „."*!". A" ^,^'-?"=^''- , . 


^  or"' iraoicAKUtu    fit-')—    NACHoaiint 

NOCTUaNE,- .,j%.c     nK<:u« 

NON  (/(.)—  An  adverb 
-  With  expreaslon. 


ExuAVAOABiA.— (See  special  article.)  Notation.- The    art    of    reprtsentini 

FALSEtio;     Fandakoo;      Fantasia;      Fifths;      Fiouaan  and  their  various  modiRcatloa*  by  n 

Bass:     Fuoue;      Fukda  kintal     Bass.— (Set     special  ett 

articles,)  UFFnTORr;   OrmA;   Ofesa 

FoMiANDa  or  l-oii,  or  FK.— Implies  that  the  note  Is  to  ri*;   Osoak;  OvESTDEt.— 

be  marked  with  particular  emphasis  or  force.  Oelioatd  or  Oiliga       


which  c 


It  he  properly  omitted 


3gle 


Vutokalb:   PUhiuiwo;   Puxb   or   Fuso-nMT*  i    PoLO- 
HiitCI  PxiLUDa.-— (See  iiwoul  ertickB.)i 
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one  mothe 
idern  mutic, 
ilion  of  th* 


U'- j^^  Win,^I.l™urt  J^"^.  •^Bi'" 


Stiihgemdo    (It.)- 

TiUUHTCLLA:      Till  rEKA  OEM 


Tabto    (/(.) 


roco   ill.)— A  liltle,  lalbei,   agnu 
by  dtgrtis,  ■Mduslly.     Pocheti 

PooaiATO  i/i,)— ■  Dwrfh   upon,  imp 
:Po«  UlA—Tbt       --     ■ '  ^- 


■wh»t.  Poco  A 
o,  PocHeniBo. 
T  longwhal  sloo 


■o,  or 

COK 

TmUEIEA 

(/«.)- 

-T« 

r  TiH 
held 

<Il.)—  Implies 
on,   (uitiined,   o 

th»t 
Vepr 

'do» 

'"Th 

"no 

K.— A   t»sa  par 

a    which    itdica 

,-■■ 

y.d. 

ompoa 
mewh 

ifion    of   indefinite  forr 
t  in  the  *tyle  of  (bt  f 

nwl 

PuiTO  (il.)—  Very  quick.  Pbesieiia,  cob,  with  lapid- 
ify, quickneei.     PnuiissiHO,  the  moat  rapid  degreE  of 

PnHQ  </(•>—  Htm;  u  tempo  pniBo.  in  tbc  firtt  or 
uifiaal  tioM.  .         > 

QvaA  <lt.) — In  (he  manner  or  slyie  ofi  u,  quui  . 
Itharclto,  like  in  ille(relta. 

Qdibto  </'■> —  With  oiainen  or  npoMi  qnietlr. 

fi-    or.   B,K.--'IndKatet   Ihe    liah*  .)>*nd   in    piano-forte 

R"l.tINTAMi>o  Cll.l-^  A  gnijaal 


)r  |»tb. 


a  |Miieadiii|r 


nonexlsiiilioa  <teccea>c  to 

.h-(Stt  apecikl  article.) 

Tlie    concord    wHcli    necessarily    (ononn 

RiMuiAto,    Rit«niiiii,    Rir. 
1    retardinfi    and   decreuc    in 


\a«iauekto     (7i.)— In     ■    varied    and    frea    a^le    ot 

ViLOCB  or   Com    V»iocita    (7/.)— In    rapltf  ItWe.      Vi- 

toassiMO,   with  extreme  rapidity. 
Vi»«*To,     Vi»HKTi,     Vi««T«     t/(.)— With    ■    htrons 

VlSTAMENTI        (/(,).        VlTl,'        VlT«mi.T        (Pc)— Vlth 


BFTiHw.~-The  -tfieoiy  of  onaical   cadiac 

Kaielody,  more  broadly  defined  in  the 
ii  atiicle.  Id  which  refer.  _._, 

RJcctacAai  <ll.   flu.)— ■DilBfiiJt  tsereisei  for  tBe  vijlee     Vocalih. —  Ti 


R^aj 


(/I.) 


.  B,yl. 


.— <S»i  •pecial  artielet.) 
Robbed,   borrowed.     Tern 


.„,     ^ -     - - mood. 

'holds   tome'  motta  loiuei    than    iheir   lenitihirte    time, 
. carta iHng   otbiis   of   Iheir   proBortionate   durations   in 

hat  may  not  be  disturbed. 
Saxctcs]    S*BAiAiir;    SauHAHEi  SoLrAiNUi   SoliboqId; 
SitMATt;   Soruaoi.STAiAt  MAi«a:  Svuraoav;  Sin- 
cpPATiON.— (See  special   articles.) 

SCHIRIANDO.       ScHaaiAWTT,       ScHElM,       SCHMZOSO,       Or 

.  9ciim  <lt.i — In  a  li^t,  playful,  and  aportive  man- 
ntr.     ScHUZAfiDiuiMOi     m.  pa    wceedingly    playful 

ScVoLTO    at.l—V/^A    freedom    and   boldness. 
nrucctotATO  ■fit.')—  Sliding  or  ctlding  the  finger  tJoog 
the  kemuiir  Hiing*  of  an   Inalrument.     . 
FicKo  or  $  (K.)— A  sign;   as  al  sejmo,  return  to  the 

Bigfi;  da]  segno,   repeat  from  the  tJgn. 
SlaUE.    SkSlIiTO     (ft.l^-.Now    follows,    or    as    fotlowsi 
tegua   il    cars,    Che   cHtrns    follows;    seEue    la    iinak. 
ibe  linale  now  follows.     It  Js  also  used  in  the  sense 


simitar 


like  n 


, , , J    b«  played   like   that   which   pre- 

Suinta  (Ii<) — Always;  sempre  sUccato.  always  stac- 
cato or  detached;  sempre  torle.  always  loud;  Kmpre 
■pin    forte,   continually   incrctUinr   in    farce. 

SuiA      </'<)—  Without;      as     senia     pedale,     wilbont 


.   (ir)- 


.    (/(.)— 

SiK™"  Sin'    (7(.)— As   fai"  as/ 

SoLMlIATioM.—  The    same    as    solfainn. 
SosnmABDo    tli.)—  Dtspondiinily.   with   a 
SosiMUTO  or  SosT.   Ut,)— SusUined,.ooi 

SoTTo  {/(.)— Below,  under;  as  sotto  toci 


Vivo,  Cos  Vivuia    (/i.)— Lively,  vltaoKmaly. 
VocALin.— To  practii*   singing  on    the  vowels. 
Vou.™  (/(.)— In  a  light  aaiT  rapid  manSr. 
VoLONrf  (Kr.)— Win,  pleasure,  as  a  volontlf  at  »T11. 

volta,  the  first  time  of^playine. 
^^nVrWy"""     '"    ^-     ^-     "'■>-'r"'".    0'"    t'l<__P«B« 
VoUTHiAav,—  An   organ    piece,    geiteatly    consisting"  of 

capabilities    of    the    instrument   aid    the   akiif  at   the 

tt'r^e^ry."'"   "''""  "^   "'"'  ""'"■  "   """« 
Zoppo  (/«.)— In  a  halting  or  limping  manner.     A  sffle 

of  rtielody  m  which  a  long  note  is  aJways  placed  be- 

Qiaraaet^  mdicating  the  various  degrees  of 
lotid  and  soft: 

.Crescendo    or    «radaal,  ncrewe 


s  that 


,  in  an  tinder      r 


marked  a  way  ai  the  preceding. 
Curve*  and  dots.     Notes  still  lea  itaecato. 


'lacbed    from  one 
7  aeiached. 
a  (It,t~  Id  a  noisy,  bois- 


J„r>°"- 


.,  Google 
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9  lUTBTted  tarn. 

b  Turn  wiih  tlw  note  above  made  : 


» 

Turn 

widi  the  Dolc  below  nide 

-  or  =».&&■:=. 

A   shake. 

Indicates    thai    the    chord 
which     it     19     placed     ir 
Bpnnklcd    or   nrpeggioed 

II  I        Bar    Udti,    dividing    a    maven 

I  I  into    «nsU    equd    poriioni 


Daable    bar.    indicating   the    limit 

Doubte   bar,  with   a    repetition   of 

DauUe   bar.    with   a   repetition   of 
the    foDowIng   itrain. 

Double  bar,  vllh   a   repetition  of 
the  (train  on  each  ai<)e. 

The  close,  or  character  indicating 


Consult:  Baker,  'Dictionary  of  Musical 
Terms'  (1902) ;  Bowman -WeiK man,  'Manual 
of  Musical  Theory'    (1876). 

Charles  Leon abd- Stuart, 
Editorial  Staff.  'Encyclopedia  Americana.'' 
MiMical  Festival,  a  scries  of  performnncrs 
with  large  choral  and  orchestral  auxiliaries 
usually  held  in  large  cities  );early  or  bi-yearly. 
The  first  known  of  these  festivals  was  the  great 
Handei  GinunemarattOn  (1784-7).  Festival  per- 
formances of  Handel's  oratories  were  given 
in  Berlin  and  other  continental  cities.  In  the 
United  States  the  better  known  entertainments 
of  this  kind  are  the  Cincinnati  Musical  Festival 
and  the  Worcester,  Mass.,  Festival.    See  Oha- 

TOMO. 

HuHical  Instrument  B,  mechanical  devices 
from  which  musical  sounds  are  produced  by  the 
vibration  of  strings,  the  movement  of  air-col- 
umns in  tubes,  and  the  vibration  of  solid  and 
hollow  bodies  of  resonant  malerials.  Of  very 
ancient  origin,  their  earliest  forms  were  prob- 
ably derived  from  suggestions  oSered  by  in- 
anutiate  nature.  The  earliest  authentic  record 
of  a  musical  instrument  giving  a  complete  dia- 
tonic scale,  is  that  of  a  flute  of  Egyptian  origin ; 
but,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  fir=i  in- 
struments were  those  of  percussion,  such  as 
drums,  cymbals  and  gongs,  which  were  sug- 
gested by  the  clapping  of  the  hands,  the  stamp- 


ing of  the  feet,  and  the  rcsotuoce  of  hollow 
trees   under  th«   impact  of  blows.     These   were 

followed  by  the  wind  instruments,  such  as  whis- 
tles and  flutes,  suggested  by  the  sighing  of  the 
wind  through  standing  reeds  and  bamboo  groves. 
They  were  first  used,  probably,  for  hunting  pur- 
poses ;  subsequently,  to  express  human  emotions, 
and  for  purposes  of  amusement 

When  the  human  ear  learned  to  reccwniic 
variations  of  pitch,  and  to  distinguish  tune  from 
time,  the  twan^ng  of  bowstrings  probably  sug- 
gested the  strmged  instruments,  such  as  the 
harp,  lute  and  lyre. 

These  three  stages  of  the  development  of 
musical  instruments  are  very  clearly  established 
by  existing  examples  of  gongs  of  stone  and 
flutes  of  bone,  found  among  the  i^int  implements 
of  the  ancient  cave-dwellers,  and  in  the  tracings 
of  the  later  forms  —  stringed  instruments,  in  the 
sculpture  of  ancient  Babylonia,  Egypt,  and 
Greece.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  determine 
the  exact  origin  of  any  one  of  the  higher  classes, 
such  as  those  of  the  third  stage ;  since  even 
that  of  the  lyre  is  ascribed  by  Egyptian  and 
Greek  mythology  to  the  god  Toth  (Hermes), 
thus  throwing  the  entire  question  of  origin  be- 
yond the  pale  of  practical  facts.  Therefore, 
the  most  convenient  way  to  describe  them  is  by 
reference  to  their  use  in  the  various  countries 
in  which  they  were  produced. 

Prehistorical  forms  of  musical  instruments 
have  their  counterparts  among  the  many  savage 
tribes  and  nations  of  civilized  mankind  who 
inhabit  the  various  parts  of  the  world  at  the 
present  lime.  African  KafRra,  the  Caribs, 
Peruvians,  and  other  Indian  races  of  the  Ameri- 
can continents,  and  the  wild  inhabitants  of  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  the  other  Polynesia 
Islands,  use  various  forms  of  gongs,  flutes,  and 
harps.  The  war  trumpets  of  the  Maoris  are  of 
remarkable  power,  the  sounds  of  which  are 
capable  of  being  heard  at  a  distance  of  several 
miles.  Among  the  more  highly  civilized  nations, 
the  Chinese  possessed  a  system  of  music  and  its 
instntmenls  centuries  before  the  birth  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  empires.  The  invention  of 
these  is  ascribed  to  a  mythical  emperor,  Kat- 
tien-chai.  who  ruled  during  a  period  about  3500 
B.C.  The  eight  instruments  he  made  are  sup- 
posed to  reproduce  the  sounds  of  eight  sub- 
stances—  tanned  skin,  stone,  metal,  clay,  strings 
of  silk,  wiHid,  bamboo,  and  calabash  or  gouriL 
They  consisted  of  drums,  musical  stones,  bells, 
clay  whistles  or  flutes,  called  "hiuen,*  the  •kin," 
a  form  of  lyre  with  seven  strings,  the  "che,*  of 
25  strings,  and  the  "^siao,*  a  pan-pipe  of  16 
bamix>o  pipes  bound  tocher.  All  of  them  are 
used  at  tne  present  time,  together  with  the 
*cheng,*  an  elementary  reed  organ  equipped 
with  a  calabash,  which  supplies  the  necessary 
resonance.  Trumpets  and  banjoes  are  also  used, 
and  a  stringed  instrument  resembling  a  mallet, 
the  sounds  of  which  are  of  the  most  execrable 
character.  Its  value  in  an  orchestra  appears  to 
be  quite  beyond  the  appreciation  of  any  but  a 
Chinese  ear.  They  have  two  scales  correspond- 
ing to  the  white  and  black  keys  of  the  modem 
pianoforte,  and,  although  by  employing  both  of 
these  scales,  they  could  reproduce  modern  Occi- 
dental music,  they  appear  to  be  satisfied  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  five-note  scale,  and  pro- 
duce a  slow  music  overlaid  with  a  great  amount 
of  noise  and  clatter,  through  which  it  b  im- 
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possible    (o    distinguish    the    under! yingr    truly         The  Egyptians  used  harps,  suitars,  mando- 

musical  notes  of  great  rhythmic  beauty.  litis,   several    forms   of   lutes,   and   the   lyre,   as 

Almost  all  of  the  Chinese  instruments,  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  dynasty. 
slightly  modified,  are  nsed  by  the  Japanese.  Their  percussion  instruments  were  large  and 
The  "kin"  and  "che"  are  represented  by  the  small  drums  with  sides'  of  baked  clay,  over 
■koto,'  of  6  to  13  strings.  They  have  also  the  which  the  skins  were  stretched.  Like  the  Sin. 
•samisen*  of  3  strings,  which  are  plucked  by  a  galese  'tom-lom,*  they  were  heated  prior  to 
plectrum,  and  the  "kokiri,"  an  elementary  violin  being  played  upon.  Metallic  music  was  pro- 
played  with  a  horse-hair  bow.    Their  orchestra  dticed  by  the   "sistrmn,"  a   set  of  metal  bars 

usually   composed    of   one    large    drum,    two  which  were  struck  or  shaken  rhythmically. 


smell  drums,  two  little  bell.s,  a  pair  of  modern  though   their   instrument.^   were   often   employed 

clappers,  and  a  flute,  which   is  the  only  one  of  in   orchestral   combinations,    it   is   impassible   to 

the  seven  capable  of  giving  more  than  a  single  determine  whether  they  were  played  in  harmony 

tone.     Bells,  and  metal  in  other  forms,  such  as  or  merely  in  unison. 

chains  and  gongs  of  various  sizes,  are  exten-         While  the  Egyptians  showed  great  genius  in 

sivety  used  in  all  Oriental  countries  to  produce  the  invention  and  adaptation  of  musical  instru- 

metallic   music.     In    Pegti,   Siam,   and   Burmah,  ments,  those  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  bor- 

arrangentents  consisting  of  20  bells  united  in  one  rowed  almost  entirely  from  other  nations.    They 

instrument,   which   is   sotmded   by   being   struck  used  the  "kinnor*   or  harp,  and  the  ■asor,"  an 

with    a    stick,    are    Freqaently    employed.     The  instrument   of   10  strings,   both   of  which   were 

Javanese  bells,   uBnally  arranged  in  sets  of  la,  forms   of  lyres;  the   "neble,"   a  modification  of 

wlwn  heard  at  a  distance  sound  like  an  orehea-  the  Arabic  dulcimer,  and  the  "timbrel,"  a  small 

.tra  of  stringed  instruments.  tambourine    or    hand    drum.     They    also    used 

'  In  Hindustan,  and  all  of  the  coantries  con-  flutes  and  trumpets,  the  guitar  and  the  sistrum. 

tiguouS  to  that  great  peninsula,  the  principal  in-  Their   organs    were    simple    sets   of    pan-pipes, 

ttrument   is   the   "vina,'   a   form   of  gnitar.     It  which  varied  in  the  number  of  pipes  set  up,  and 

consists  of  seven  long  metal  strings  strung  on  the  number  of  tones  given  by  each  pipe.    The 

a  hollow   bamboo   body,  at   each   end  of  which  most   famous  of  these  is  the  one  mentroned  in 

a  gourd   is  fixed  to  mcrease  the  resonance.     It  the  Talmud  as  set  up  in  the  Temple  at  Jefusa- 

has  a  finger-board  like  that  of  the  guitar,  upon  'em.     It  is  stated  that  its  sound  could  be  heard 

which  the  frets  are  sHick  with  wax  by  the  per-  at   a   distance  of   10  miles.     Its   name,   "magre- 

former.    The  strings  are  tuned  at  large  inter-  pha"    (fire-shovel),  leads  to  the  inference  that 

vals,   and   its    full,   delicate   tone   is   capable   of  '*  miyht  have  been  operated  by  the  pressure  of 

rendering     rapid     and     brilliant     passages.     It  ^i^t  air,  or  even  steam,  like  some  of  the  various 

reached   its   highest   state   of  perfection   in   the  forms  of  eolipiles. 

17th  century,  when  the  Hindu,  Djivtn  Shah,  The  ancient  Greeks  employed  the  music  pro- 
became  renowned  as  its  tnost  famous  player,  duced  from  stringed  instruments,  by  striking  or 
Some  of  the  other  important  Hindu  inslru-  plucking,  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  recitation 
ments  are  the  "magoudhi,"  also  of  the  gtiitar  of  their  epic  poems,  the  chants  of  their  religious 
type;  the  "serinda,*  with  three  strings  of  spun  ceremonies,  and  in  connection  with  martial  evo- 
silk;  and  the  *ravan5tron,'  a  two-stringed  vio-  lutions.  Their  most  important  instrument  was 
lin.  The  two  last-named  are  played  with  a  the  "kithara,*  a  lyre  of  seven  strings,  which 
simple  bow.  They  also  use  a  great  many  vari-  were  sounded  by  being  plucked  with  a  plectrum, 
eties  of  drums,  gongs,  and  bells.  They   also   used    several    kinds    of  single  and 

Among   the   Singalese,   the   favorite   instru-  double  reed  flutes,  in  the  playing  of  which  they 

ment  is  a  drum  commonly  known  as  the  "torn-  acquired   surpassing  skill.     In   the   rendering  of 

tom,»  a  name  which  literally  signifies  its  pe-  refined    music    trumpets    were    discarded    at    a 

culiar  quality  of  music.    It  is  made  in  various  very  early  date,  but  continued  in  use  for  mili- 

siies,  and  consists  of  a  short  cylinder  of  wood  *"y  purposes,  and  at  the  public  games,  down 

from  4  to  6  inches  high,  and  i  to  4  feet  in  diam-  to  a  comparatively  late  period, 
eter,  with  sides  '/i  to  i  inch  in  thickness,  over         The  music  of  the  early  Romans  was  merely 

which   a   skin   is   mounted.     Before   using,   they  an  imitation  of  the  Greek  art,  but  their  repre- 

arc   heated   to   a   high   temperature   to   increase  sentative    instrument    was   the    'tibia,'    a   wind 

the   tension   of   the   skin,   and   are   then   played  instrument  of  the  flute  type,  instead  of  the  lyre. 

tipon  hy  the  hands,  the  blows  being  delivered  in  Stringed    instruments    played    with    two    bows 

rapid  succession  on  the  edge  of  the  drum.     The  were   unknown  among  them,  and  the  historical 

performers  are   always  women,  and  the  test  of  statement     that     'Nero     fiddled     while     Rome 

the  ability  of  a  player  depends  upon  the  amount  burned*  must  certainly  be  relegated  to  the  do- 

of  noise  produced  and   the  duration   of  a  con-  main  of  myths. 
tinuous  play.  For  a  long  period  of  time  after  the  fall  of 

With  the  westward  advance  of  civilization,  the  Roman  empire,  the  decadence  of  the  art  of 
the  development  of  Arabian  music  produced  the  music  limited  the  use  and  retarded  the  develop- 
■rehab,"  an  instrument  of  two  strings,  which  ment  of  musical  instruments.  During  the  Dark 
were  at  first  plucked  like  those  of  a  guitar.  It  Ages  the  musical  thread  was  continued  by  bands 
was  subsequently  played  with  a  bow,  and  is  sup-  of  strolling  players,  whose  efforts  were  of  the 
posed  to  he  the  progenhor  of  the  modern  violin,  most  superficial  character,  and  music  thus  re- 
Other  Arabic  instruments  are  the  "lute";  the  mained  latent  until  the  lath  century,  when  the 
■canon,"  a  stringed  instrument ;  the  "dulcimer,*  poetry  of  the  "troubadours"  in  Provencal  litera- 
with  strings  tuned  in  sets  of  three  — a  sys-  ture  was  converted  into  the  emotional  songs  of 
tern  adopted  in  the  modem  pianoforte ;  the  the  •trouvieres"  and  the  German  *minnesiiig- 
■lamar,"  the  prototype  of  the  modem  oboe ;  the  ers,"  and  required  instrumental  music  for  ac- 
•nefye,"  a  form  of  trumpet;  the  kettledrum,  companiments.  Those  brought  into  use  again 
and  various  kinds  of  flutes.  were  several  forms  of  lutes,  violins,  and  bag- 
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pipes,  which  were  played  upon  proficiently  by  Tlie    instruments   entering   into   the**  com- 

Uie  "jongleurs,"  some  of  whom  played  also  upon  binalions  in  a  modem  orchestra  may  be  coo- 
psalteries,  organist  rums,  guitars,  and  tambours  veniently  arranged  into  four  general  groups,  ac- 
with  great  skill.  These  instruments  were  made  cording  to  the  means  employed  to  produce  their 
in  unique  forms,  especially  the  organistrums,  sounds,  and  in  the  order  of  their  respective  im- 
which  were  lutes  {grated  by  wheels  and  keys,  portance,  as  follows:  (i)  stringed  instruments; 

Under   the    impulse   of   the    Renaissance,    a  (a)   wind  instruments;   (3)   instruments  of  per- 

large  number  of  other  instruments  were  devei-  cussion ;  (4)  instruments  operated  by  keys  ar- 

op«i,  such  as  flutes,  flageolets,  clarinets,  trom-  ranged  in  a  keyboard. 

bones,  and  yarious  forms  of  monochords,  their  The  stringed  instruments  may  be  subdivided 

development    keeping   pace    with    the    evolution  into    two   classes:    (l)    bowed   instruments,   or 

of  music  up  to  its  higher  forms ;  but  it  was  not  those  in  which  the  sound  is  produced  by  draw- 

until  about  the  end  ol  the  i6th  century  that  any  jng   a   horse-hair   bow   across   the   strings;   al»d 

attempt  was  made  to  combine  them  into  a  definite  (2)   those  in  which  the  sound  is  produced  by 

orcJiestra,  the  development  of  which   is  coinci-  twanging  the  strings   with  the  fingers,  or  with 

dent  with  that  of  the  opera.  a  plectrum  of  bone  or  ivory.     To  class  1  belong 

The  first  approximation  to  an  orchestra  was  (he  violins,  violas,  violoncellos,  and  the  double 

the  group  of  instruments  employed  in  connection  bass.     Pkte  1   shows  typical  forma  of  soBie  of 

with  the  production  of  Cavalieci's  oratorio,   'La  thC'lSth  caitury  makes. 

Rappresentazione  dell'  Ajiima  e  del  Corpo,'  at  The  vihliniis  the  njost  intportant  instrument 

itome   in    i6do;   but   the  first   definite  orchestra  jn   an    oichestra,   and    tliiG   ftfit   Tiolinist   ranks 

was   the  one   that  accompanied   the   first   opeia  naxt  to  the  conductor  himself^  and-ott^t  to' W 

ever  performed  in  public  —  Peri's  'Euridice* —  a  performer  of  the'grcatcEt  ability,  and  fully 

at  Florence,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year,  oapablt  of  plajtef  the  obligate  pRssag^  that 

It  was  composed  of  a  harpsichord,  a  guitar,   a  occur.  fr«qu«iltly    m   modeili  scores.     It   is   the 

viol   da  gamba,  a    theorbo  or  large   lute,  and  most  personal   of   all    instruments,   capable  of 

three  flutes.     In  both  cases  the  combination  of  expressing  every  human  emotion   from  sadneis 

the  instrumeots  was  designed  ta  afford  the  sim-  to  ii'errimmt,.and  from  the  de^st  love  to  the 

plest   possible,  ^companiment   to    the    dramatic  utmost  frenzy  of  hate;  its  use  in  the  orchestra 

recitative ;  but  a  few   years  later  Monteverde  js    varied,    cpntinuou^  and    extensive.    In    the 

noted  the  individual  peculiarities  of  the  several  violin  quartet  the  next  important  instrument  is 

instruments,   and   introduced   a   new   system   of  the    s«cond    violin,    which,    being    played    in   a 

orchestration  by  which   the   number  of  pieces  lowier  part  of  the  accordance,  gives  the  differ- 

was  greatly  increased,  and  the  instruments  given  cuce  of  sound  heard  between  itself  and  the  first 

a   score  practically  free   from   the   limitation   of  violin.     The  viola, or  tenor  takes  the  third  place 

the  vocal  parts.     His  opera    'Orfeo,*   produced  and  is  ^  fiith  lower  in  the  accordance,  the  open 

at    Mantua    in    1608,    was    accompanied    by   36  notes  being  C  and  .G  below,  and  D  and  A  above, 

pieces,  22  of  which  were  stringed  instruments,  middle   C.    It  is  played,  exactly  like  the  violin, 

mostly  viols,  thus  makipg  them  the  foundation  and  its  part  in  the  score  is  notatud  in  the  ^Ito 

of   the   orchestra.    With  thp   evolution  of  \he  .clef.    It  has. a  wwiderfujly  beautiful  and  pecu- 

dramatic   work   to   higher   forms,  better  accom-  liarly    plaiiitive    and  .ffl^lancholy    tone    quality, 

paniments  were   requited,  and   the   preponderat-  The  fourth  place  is  filled  by  the  violoncello  or 

mg  viols  were  superseded  by  violins,  during  the  bass   viol.     Its   strings   are  tuned   in   fifths,   one 

earlier  part  of  the  i8th  century,  while  later  on,  octave  lower   in   pitch  tlian   those  of  the  viola, 

during   Handel's    time,    Lujly    introduced   flutes  the  accprtjance  being  C  below  and  C,  D,  and  A 

into  the   French  orchestra  to  double   in   unison  in  the  bass  clef.    It  has  a  compass  of  three  and 

the    parts    of    the    stringed    instruments.     The  a  half  octaves,  attd  its   lone  color,  like  that  of 

strengthening    ol    the    violins    is    shown    to    a  the   violin,   is   capaUe  of   expressing  with   sur- 

marked   degree  by  the  orchestras   of  Scarlotti  passing  faithfulness  all  of  the  human  emotions, 

and    Lyrenii,    as   many   as   ao   violins    entering  Its  harmonies  are  rich  and  full;  the  "piiiicato,* 

into  their  composition.     Up  to   this  time,   how-  especially  telling  in  cfTect.  while  the  tone  of  the 

ever,   the   real    art   of    writing   for   the   strings  A  string  is  the  most  suitable  of  all  instrumental 

was  unknown.    The  works  of  the  elder  Bacti,  music  for  passionate  expression.    The  contra- 

probably    the    greatest    master    of    part    writ-  bass  or  the  double  bass  is  used  to  double  the 

mg,    and    those    of    Handel,    subsequently    re-  part  of  the  violoncello  an  octave  deeper.    While 

orchestrated    by    Mozart,    show    a    great    lack  the  violoi)cel1o   is   the   bass   of  the   stringed   in- 

of   appreciation   of   tonal    coloring,   and    it   re<  struroents,   the   contrabass    is    the   bass   of  the  . 

mained    for    Haydn    to    lay    the    true    foonda-  whole  orchestra.     They  are  of  two  types,  those 

tions  of  the  modern  science  of  instrumentation,  with   three  strings   tuned   in   A,  D,  below   G  in 

He  dispensed  with  the  obsolete  instruments  em-  the  first  space  in  the  bass  clef,  and  those  with 

ployed   by   his   predecessors,   and   arranged   five  four  strings  tuned  in  E,  A,  D,  and  G,  in  ascend- 

combinalions   by    the    skilful    use   of  which   are  ing  order,  an  accordance  rendered  necessary  by 

produced    the    Breat    orchestral    effects    of    the  the    works   of   modern   compo.^ers.     Its   tone   is 

present  lime.     They  are  (l)  the  complete  string  gruff  and   ponderous,   unfilting   it   for   use  as  a 

band,   composed  of  two   violins,   violas,   violon-  solo  instrument,  but  it  is  usedw'th  great  effect 

cellos,  and  contrabasses ;    (2)    the  string  band  to  give  an  ominous  significance  in  solo  passages, 

supported  by  wind  instruments  playing  in  uni-  and  in  imitating  such  eflfects  as  the  rumblings 

son  with  the  .string  parts:  (3)  the  string  band  of  a    thunder   storm,    frequently    employed  by 

supported  by  the  wind  instruments   in   the   free  many  of  the  great  composers, 

parts;    (4)    the   string  band   wilh   wind   instro-  To  class  a  belong  the  mandolin,  guitar,  and 

ments  playing  in  the  separate  passages ;  and  (s)  banjo,   instruments   of   a   few    strings,    and   the 

the   string  band    supported  by  and   contra.=(ed  harp  and   zither,  instruments  of  many  strings. 

with  a  complete  wmd  band.  Of  these  the  harp  is  the  most  important    Of 
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TCTy  ancient  origin,  probably  Assyrian,  it  has  higher  than  the  flute  proper,  and  is  very  shrill 
been  used  by  the  muSKians  of  almost  all  of  the  in  the  over-blown  notes, .  so  that,  unless  very 
ancient  and  modern  nations.  The  "minnesing-  carefully  played,  tends  to  vulgarize  the  music. 
ers*  employed  it  in  combination  with  the  guitar  Other  forms  are  the  D-f!at  or  minor  ninth 
to  accompany  the  songs  of  the  troubadours.  In  transposing  piccolo ;  the  flute  d'amour,  a  minor 
1720  Handel  introduced  harp  parts  in  one  of  the  third  below  the  ordinaiy  flute;  the  E-flat  or 
choruses  of  the  oratorio  of  'Esther.*  Gluck  ■tierce,"  and  the  fife.  The  last  named,  in  its 
employed  it  to  play  the  part  of  the  lyre  in  the  old  cylindrical  form,  gave  low,  piercing  notes, 
bands  of  Orpheus.  Mozart  wrote  a  concerto  and  was  extensively  used  in  military  music,  but 
for  it  in  combination  with  the  flute,  and  Wag-  it  has  been  entirely  superseded  for  that  purpose 
tier  introduced  eight  of  them  in  the  closing  at  the  present  time  by  a  sma!l  flute,  still  called 
»C<ne  of  'Das  Rheingold,'  their  shimmering  a  fife,  which  forms  a  component  part  of  a  mod- 
music  giving  an  indescribable  splendor  to  the  em  fife  and  drum  corps. 

entrance  of  the  gods  into  ValhJla.  The  great  Neirt  in  importance  to  the  flutes  is  the  fam- 
musica!  value  of  the  harp  is  its  sympathetic  ily  of  oboes,  represented  during  the  i6th  and 
tone  quality,  and  the  power  of  its  full-soundjng  17th  centuries  by  the  little  schalmey,  the  discant 
•arpeggios'  or  sweepmg  chord  effects.  Almost  schalmey,  the  alto,  the  tenor,  and  the  pommers. 
alt  of  the  music  written  for  the  pianoforte  can  The  modem  oboe  was  evolved  from  the  discant 
be  reproduced  effectively  on  the  harp,  but  it  is  schalmey,  and  is  a  double-tongued  reed  instru- 
almost  incapable  of  rendering  the  chromatic  ment.  Its  fundamental  sounds  are  reproduced 
passages.  It  is  the  only  instrument  of  this  class  an  octave  higher  by  over-blowing,  its  scale  be- 
that  forms  a  part  of  a  regular  orchestra,  the  ing  thus  increased  to  two  partially  chromatic 
toiandolins  ano  zithers  being  used  only  in  the  octaves,  which  are  made  completely  chromatic 
orchestration  of  large  compositions.  The  tones  by  the  use  of  keys  which  permit  the  lengthening 
of  the  guitar  are  especially  suitable  as  an  ac-  of  the  air  column  in  the  lower  tones,  and  the 
companiment  for  the  human  voice,  and  are  introduction  of  other  partial  tones  than  the  first 
notably  used  for  this  purpose  by  Rossini  in  harmonics  in  the  higher  notes.  Like  the  flute, 
Almaviva's  air  in  the  *Barber  of  Seville.'  it  has  only  the  soprano  register  —  B-flat  below 

As  previously  stated,  wind  instruments  were  middle  C  to  F  above  the  treble  clef,  about  two 
intTOduced  into  the  orchestra  by  LuUy  merely  octaves  and  a  fifth.  The  basis  of  the  scale  is 
to  double  in  unison  the  parts  of  the  stringed  D  major,  and  its  place  in  the  orchestra  is  be- 
instruments;  but  since  then  various  changes  tween  the  flute  and  the  clarinet,  A  modem 
and  improvements  have  been  made  by  eminent  orchestra  employs  two  oboes  —  the  non-trans- 
flautists  and  skilful  flute-makers,  especially  po^infT  treble  oboe,  for  which  the  music  is  writ- 
thosc  of  the  igth  century,  until  their  importance  ■*™  '^  G  f^l*^.  aud  the  'cor  anglais,*  a  transpos- 
is  hardly  exceeded  by  that  of  the  stringed  in-  iWK  instrument,  the  mournful  sounds  of  which 
Strumenl.  are  especially  suitable  to  accentuate  the  depress- 

They  may  be  divided  iiito  two  classes,  ac-  '"K    effect    ol    the    sad    or    serious    dramatic 

cording  to  the  materials  of  which  they  are  made:  paasages, 

(i)  wood-wind,  and  (a)  brass  instruments.  The  bassoon  is  the  bass  of  the  oboe,  and  ful- 
Many  of  both  classes  are  of  the  transposing  *lls  that  function  to  the  entire  wood-wind  band, 
type  —  instruments  in  which  the  sounds  actually  It  was  evolved  from  the  pommers,  bombards, 
produced  are  a  key  either  above  or  bekw  that  tenors,  and  basses  of  the  -16th  century,  and 
ID  which  the  composition  is  written.  To  the  possesses  advantageous  tonal  characteristics  and 
wood-wind  band  belong  the  flute,  piccolo,  flute  adaptability.  It  has  a  compass  of  three  octaves 
a  beck,  horn  or  cor  anglais,  bassoon,  double  or  —  from  B-flat,  an  octave  below  that  in  the  bass 
contra-bassoon,  flageolet,  and  the  clarinet  They  clef,  to  B-flat  in  the  treble  clef  —  and  is  usually 
are  usually  made  of  wood,  and  sometimes  of  played  with  the  violoncello,  the  united  tone  of 
ivory  and  silver ;  but  their  particular  tone  qual-  the  two  instruments  being  very  effective.  The 
ities  do  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  material  of  contra-bassoon  is  an  octave  below  the  violon- 
which  they  are  made  as  upon  their  form  and  cello,  and  is  the  deepest  instrument  of  the 
the  elasticity  of  the  sides  of  the  tubes.  The  orchestra.  Its  compass  extends  as  far  as  B-flat, 
flute,  which  is  the  most  facile  of,  them  all,  has  next  to  the  lowest  note  of  the  pianoforte.  It 
a  full  chromatic  compass  from  middle  C  to  G,  is  but  rarely  used,  although  its  grand  sounds, 
two  octaves  above  the  treble  clef  C,  a  range  of  like  those  of  a  great  organ  pipe,  may  be  used 
ttiree  octaves.  This  compass  is  partly  obtained  effectively,  as  in  the  grave-digging  scene  of 
by  aherir^  the  pressure  of  the  blowing,  all  of  Beethoven's  'Fideio,'  and  in  Handel's  anthems, 
the  notes  below  D  in  the  treble  being  produced  written  for  the  coronation  of  George  II,  in  1727. 
by  the  normal  pressure,  while  the  harmonics  D  Although  a  wood-wind  instrument,  it  is  now 
in  the  treble  clef  and  A  and  B  above  it  are  at-  also  made  in  brass  with  a  reed  mouthpiece.  The 
tained  saecessively  by  over-blowing.  In  the  sarrusophones,  invented  by  Sarrus  of  France, 
orchestra  the  flute  goes  with  the  violins,  its  part  comprise  a  complete  family  of  this  type.  They 
in  the  score  being  written  at  the  top  in  G  clef,  are  larger  than  the  corresponding  wooden  oboes, 
It  is  also  used  to  sustain  the  long  notes  of  the  and  are  therefore  louder  in  tone,  and  are  ex- 
other  wood-wind  instruments,  and,  being  the  tensively  used  in  military  bands.  Other  forms 
closest  approximation  of  artificial  sounds  to  of  double-reed  instruments  are  the  "cormorne,* 
the  human  voice,  is  used  effectively  in  the  con-  made  of  wood  and  cylindrical  in  shape,  with  the 
versational  passages,  and  enhances  the  charac-"  lower  end  turned  up  like  a  shepherd's  crook, 
teristic  charm  of  orchestral  music.  In  the  form  The  name  is  derived  from  the  German  Krumtn- 
of  the  •piccolo,*  or  octave  flute,  it  is  more  fre-  horn,  and  the  French  call  it  the  tottrmbant.  it 
quently  employed  to  double  the  melody  in  the  has  a  bleating  tone.  The  familiar  Highland 
bluest  octaves  and  to  accentuate  brilliant  points  bagpipe,  and  various  forms  of  oboe  instruments 
«f  effect  m  the  score.    It  is  exactly  an  octave  equipped  with  reservoir  of  air  and  furnished 
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ivith  drones  enclosing  single  reeds,  such  as  the  The    instruments    of    percussion   are    those 

•cornemuses,*  and  the  "musettes,"  complete  the  which  are  incapable  of  giving  many  tones,  or 

leriea.  playing  definite  melodies,   like  the  stringed  and 

Of  the  single-reed  instruments,  the  "clarinet"  wind   mstrumenls   already   described.     They  are 

is    the    most    important.    It    was    invented    hy  of  two  classes  —  those  that  give  an  actual  tone, 

Christopher  Denner  of  Nuremberg,  in  1690,  and  such  as  the  kettledrums,  glockenspiel,  and  xylo- 

embodies  the  very  ancient  principle,  that  of  the  phone ;    and    those   without    any    definite   pitch, 

"squeaker*   reed,   which   is   commonly   made  by  such  as  the  bass  and  small  drums,  tambourines, 

children  even  at  the  present  time.  cymbals,  castanets,  and  triangles.     Of  these,  the 

Of  the  several  forms  of  clarinets  those  in  A-  kettledrums    are    the   most    important,   and,   to- 

and    B-fiat   are   used  by   tJie   modern   orchestra,  gether   with   the   cymbals,   are  extensively   used 

while  the  B-flat  and  E-flat  instruments  are  used  to  emphasize  military  effects ;  while  the  others 

in  military  bands,  in  which  their  functions  cor-  serve  to   express   those   that  are   purely   rhyth- 

respond  to  that  of  the  violins  in  the  orchestra,  mical. 

The  C  clarinet  with  its  shrill  tone  is  seldom  For  detailed  descriptions  of  all  of  the  instru- 

used.    Their  color  varies  according  to  the  reg-  ments  mentioned,  see  special  articles  under  their 

ister.     The  ordinary  notes  are  eloquent,  heroic,  respective  titles, 

and  tender ;  in  the  lower  register  they  become  F"or  descriptions  of  keyed  instruments,  see 
spectral,  and  impresriively  sombre  in  the  bass,  articles  on  the  organ  and  the  pianoforte. 
Although  the  last  instrument  introduced  into  _  Bibliography.— Fo^  further  detailed  informs- 
the  orchestra,  all  the  great  composers  wrote  for  tion  consult;  Elson,  'Orchestral  Instruments 
it,  and  considered  it  favorably.  With  Mozart  and  their  Use'  (Boston  1903)  ;  Hawkins,  'Gen- 
it  was  one  of  the  leading  instruments  of  the  eral  _  History  of  the  Science  and  Practice  of 
orchestra,  and  in  his  beautiful  E-flat  symphony,  Music'  (London  1875);  Hofmann,  'Katechis- 
written  in  i?88,  clarinets  are  employed  even  m  mus  der  Musikinslrumente'  (Leipsic  1890) : 
the  place  of  the  oboes.  Vidal,     'Les     Instruments     a     Archet'      (Par«» 

As   in   the  case   of  the   double-reed   wood-  1878)  :  and  Schletterer,  "Die  Ahnen  modemet 

wind   instruments,   in   which   the   mouthpiece   is  Musikinstrumente'    (Leipsic   1883). 

used  with  a  metal  tube  and  gives  the  sarruso-  Wiluam  Morxv,  Jk., 

^™J"''/li!  adapW'jo"  f  t.'}'^  clarinet-reed  to  a  lin«i«I     InstnHwirtB,     MechwiicL    The 

brass   tube   gives    the    family    of   "saxophones,"  „„,a   „i  ;„„„ri-„,.   .-j  \i., .;....   ;_   n.i.   e.u 

Thrd'a^rln^^ts^'ircl'^l  " "  '^^    ^\'  ""^'/f  ^-   l' ^ZT^^^L^ti   sh^ap    ,  'sounds  ^nS 

;^eVpe™trn7to»or?  a^'^^'e'e^x'ensiSt  ^'T'  of  operation/  One  of  ?he  most  famous 

used  by  the  miliUfy  bands  of  France  and  Bel-  '"  *'*  ■=',??'  "^  music-producers  was  Barnums 

gium,  and  have  also  been  used  with  great  ad-  ***""  ^^Ihope    used  for  many  years   m  circus 

vantage  in  the  French  orchestras.  processions.    Organs  of  all   sizes  and  shapes. 

Of  the  "brass  instruments,*  the  most  impor-  *«*  '"  >"<»'«"  >y  "?«  o^^sional  turning  of  a 

tant  are  the  horns,  cornets,  trumpets,  trombones,  "^"'^  ""■  Pi'essmg  of  a  button,  are  widely  used 

and  tubas.    Two  other  forms,  the  ophicleide  and  *^''  .P^/Poses   of  public  entertainment,     Swiss 

the  serpents,  thourii  frequently  employed  in  the  """^"^  ^'^^^  *"'"  cylmders  and  Amencan  music 

older  orchestral  scores,   are  now   obsolete,  hav-  ^°^"    ^i'^'    '''5'=*    ^^^    embraced    in    the    same 

ing  been  entirely  si^ierseded  by  the  tuba.  f^'^^'-     There  are  also   mechanical  banjos,  v:o- 

There  are  two  important  differences  between  '"is.  zithers,  mandolins  and  trombones, 

the   wood-wind   and   the  brass   instruments.     In  Progress  of  Ihe  Plan 0 -/'/ay pr.— Since  the  ad- 

the  former  the  tones  are  produced  by  vibrating  "ent  of  the  first  piano-player,  a  few  years  ago, 

air-columns,   or   by   vibrating   single   or   double  rapid  strides  have  been  made  in  the  creation  and 

reeds,  and  alterations  of  pitch  are  accomplished  production,   by   purely   mechanical   methods,  of 

by  shortening  the  air-colomns,  while  in  the  lafc  classical  and  popular  music.    The  perforated  roll, 

ter  the  vibrations  utilized  are  those  of  the  play-  passing  over  a  perforated  wooden  cyclinder,  such 

er's    lips,   which   are   pressed    against   a   round,  '"■'    ana    cylinder    representing,    togetlwr.    the 

cup-like    mouthpiece,    and     the    air-co!umn     it  luusic-producing  medium  when  aided  by  bellow), 

lengthened  to  alter  the  iritch.    The  brass  instrw-  formed  and  still  forms  a  Icadmg  feature  of  the 

ments  are  capable  of  giving  a  much  larger  num-  automatic  idea  in  puno-playing.     See  PiANa 

bef   of   partial   tones   naturally   than   the   flutes,  The  earliest  efforts  of  those  who  undertook  to 

oboes,  and  clarinets,  which  use  only  a  few  notea  create  and  introduce  mechanical  harmony  effect* 

of  the  harmonic  series,  and  derive  siH:h  partial  yielded  crude,   unsatisfactory,  and   unpromising 

tones  from  the  fundamental  tones,  or  from  the  results.     Progress  was  blocked  at  every  turn  by 

overtones.     Horns   and   cornets   furnish   roman-  practical  difficulties  not  contemplated  in  theoreti- 

tjc    tone-coloring,    and    are    effectively    used    in  cal  calculations  and  experiments, 

connection    with    forest    and    hunting    scene*,  First  Products. — Among  the  first  products  oi 

while    the    trumpets    are    employed    to    express  the  mechanical  piano-playing  movement  was  an 

brilliant  martial  passages  depicting  heroic  deeda.  odd-appearing,    seemingly    over-elaborate   accl^- 

Trombones  and  tubas  »re  grand,  sonorous  tubes  mulation  of  rubber-tubes,  strikers,  bellows,  and 

which  afford  a  solemn  and  menacing  tone-color  pedals,  nearly  all  of  these  contrivances  and  ac 

to  the  splendor  of  a  full  orchestra,  and  are  also  cessories  being  fixed  to  a  wooden  frame  and  in- 

advantageously  used  to  depict  coarse  and  brutal  serted  in  the  back  part  of  the  piano,  between  the 

scenes.     All   of   them   are   valuable   components  frame-posts.     It  was  found  impracticable  to  in- 

of  modern  military  hands.     Plate  II.   illustrates  elude  all  necessary  material  withom  increasii^ 

various    tj'pes    of   wmd    matruments,    developed  the  size  of  the  piano  proper.     This  was  accotn- 

Irom   their   original    forms   into   perfect    instru-  jlished  by  adding  several  inches  to  the  piano's 

ments   during  the   latter   part   of   the    i8th   and  depth 

the  earlier  part  of  the  10th  centuries.  pifrtablt  PJ«y*M.— Notable  among  the  next 
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nicceeding  sta^s  of  piano-player  development 
was  the  ioventjon  and  perfecting  of  a  movable 
and  easily-portable  player  having  cylinder,  per- 
forated rolls,  and  pedal  action.  About  half  the 
regular  piano  width  and  only  a  trifle  higher  than 
the  keyboard,  this  'supplement"  can  be  moved  at 
will  to  the  centre  of  the  piano,  in  front.  Opera- 
tion of  the  pedals  results  in  the  bringing  of  any 
one  or  more  of  a  series  of  hammers  or  strikers 
in  direct  contact  with  the  key-surfaces,  speed 
and  force  being  regulated  by  several  thumb- 
piecec  projecting  from  the  player  top  or  side. 
Players  of  this  description,  with  many  varia- 
tions, are  still  in  nse  bat  have  been  partially 
superseded  by  more  recent  contrivances. 

Interior  Players. —  After  many  costly  experi- 
ments, covering  several  years,  an  interior  player, 
which  has  been  very  successful  thus  far  and 
promises  to  evolntionize  the  whole  industry  of 
piano-making,  was  perfected.  It  was  fonnd  possi- 
ble to  minimize  the  parts  in  soch  a  way  that 
practically  the  entire  player  apparatus,  except- 
ing, of  course,  the  pedals,  could  be  placed  above 
the  keyboard  in  front  of  the  action  and  behind 
the  fallboard,  the  latter  hiding  it  completely  from 
view.  Thousands  of  these  pianos  containing 
mechanical  players  have  already  been  made  and 
sold  by  the  firm  of  patentees  and  other  manu- 
facturers, the  latter  paying  royalty  charges  to  the 
former  for  privileges.  Makers  of  pianos  of  all 
grades  have  accepted  this  interior  player,  with 
modifications,  as  pei'manent,  and  steps  are  now 
being  taken  in  many  instances  to  embody  it  as 
3  standard   feature   in   regular  piano  styles. 

EleetricUy  Introduced. —  In  the  interval  be- 
tween the  perfecting  of  "movable*  and  "in- 
terior* piano-players,  an  enterprising  practical 
New  York  electrician  and  piano-actioo  maker 
secured  certain  important  player  rights  and  privi- 
leges and  set  to  work  on  the  problem  of  elec- 
trical operation.  Experiments,  extending  over 
several  years,  were  finally  successful.  Electrical 
attachments  were  devised  and  introduced  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  it  possible  for  any  person 
or  firm,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  having  a 
simple  electrical  connection,  to  sLirt  and  stop 
the  player  at  will.  The  advance  in  usefulness 
of  the  mechanical  piano-player  thereby  reached  a 
sttwe  where  it  only  needed  the  occasional  inser- 
tion of  a  perforated  roll  to  produce,  without  any 
further  physical  effort  whatever,  perfect  musical 
effects.  itKloding  correct  tempo  and  proper  ex- 
pression. 

Continuous  Rolls. —  Since  that  time,  continu- 
ous rolls  have  been  devised  to  admit  of  several 
tunes  being  played  successively  without  any  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  the  person  who  applies 
the  electrical  connection  and  turns  on  the  cur- 
rent The  electrical -attachment  device  just  re- 
ferred to.  with  numerous  variations,  is  now 
largely  in  use  throughout  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  other  countries  for  the  entertainment 
of  guests,  travelers  and  others  in  restaurants, 
hotels,  saloons,  railroad  stations,  and  similar 
public  resorts.  Some  are  operated  by  use  of  an 
electric  button  conveniently  placed  at  tables, 
hotel  desks,  and  in  private  apartments.  Others 
start  by  the  insertion  of  a  coin  in  a  metal  slot 
at  the  side  of  the  instrument. 

Electricity  as  a  Tone~Producer^T\'\c  fore- 
going synopsis  is  intended  to  show  briefly  actual 
conditions  in  the  mechanical  harmony  field  at 


only    recently,    when    the    "Tolhar- 

of  Dr.  Cahil!  entered  the  lists  as  a 
competitor  for  the  patronage  of  all  snch  as 
desired  to  obtain  their  music  "ready  made.» 
The  description  of  his  method  given  below  re- 
veals the  fact  that  Dr.  Cahill  does  not  require 
for  his  purpose  any  instrument  or  apparatus 
other  than  a  motor,  alternator,  •mixer,*  key- 
board, telephone  wire,  telephone,  telephone  re- 
ceiver and  sounding  horn.  This  ingenious  in- 
ventor can  claim  for  his  device  great  simplicity, 
directness  of  application,  convenience,  facility 
for  purposes  of  distribution,   and  economy. 

The  Cahill  Method.—  In  order  to  obtain,  in- 
stantaneously, by  day  or  night,  on  week-days, 
Sundays,  and  holid^s,  an  absolutely  accurate 
technical  rendering  of  any  published  instrumental 
musical  composition,  classical  or  papular,  domes- 
tic or  foreign,  one  need  only  be  a  subscriber  to 
a  local  telephone  system  in  any  large  city  or 
town,  paying  perhaps  a  trifling  additional  peri* 
odical  charge  for  the  privilege  of  using  the  Cahill 
method  with  horn  attachment.  This  horn  once 
applied,  a  whole  room  or  hall  of  listeners  may 
enjoy,  without  flaw  or  interruption,  a  lengthy, 
acceptable,  well-rendered  musical  program  cover- 
ing, to  all  intents  and  purposes,  nearly  the  entire 
field  of  instrumental  execution.  Dr.  Cahill  il 
now  working  on  full  orchestral  af^lication  of  hi) 
general  plan. 

Theory  and  Application. —  The  musical  wave 
theory  of  the  Cahill  plan  is  that  of  Helmholtz, 
the  famous  German  scientist.  The  practical 
working  basts  of  the  method  is  an  electrical 
plant,  with  shafts,  dynamos,  electric  attachments, 
transformers,  switch-board,  etc.,  such  as  may  be 
seen  in  any  electric  power-house.  There  are  no 
visible  or  audible  evidences  in  the  machine  room, 
except  probably  to  the  inventor  and  his  assist- 
ants, of  any  ability  on  the  part  of  the  machine 
in  motion  to  produce  harmonious  sounds,  A 
large  plant,  costing  $200,000,  is  now  in  operation 
in  New  York  citi?,  with  a  smaller  plant  —  the 
original  —  at  the  inventor's  Holyoke  laboratory. 
Duplicates  are  to  be  constructed,  from  time  tt> 
time,  in  many  cities. 

Hov!  Harmonic  Sounds  Are  Produced.— 
Actual  production  of  harmonic  sounds  liy  this 
sysfenl  is  developed  at  a  keyboard,  in  a  room 
apart  and  away  from  the  machinery.  The  ac^ 
companying  illustration  will  give  a  good  general 
idea  of  the  keyboard  arrangement.  At  this 
board,  when  a  program  is  to  be  played,  sits  an 
expert  operator  —  perhaps  two.  Resembling  in 
appearance  the  keyboard  of  a  large  pipe-organ, 
the  further  likeness  to  that  sonorous  instrument 
is  suddenly  ended,  for,  whereas  the  pipe-organ 
operator  plays  upon  air  in  the  pipes,  the  Telhar- 
monium  expert  secures  his  music  from  (he  elec- 
tric current  generated  as  he  proceeds,  in  many 
small  dynamo-electric  machines  of  the  alter- 
nating-current type. 

The  Alternators  of  Inductors. —  These  "in- 
,duction  alternators"  are  simple  In  construction, 
yet  their  development  to  the  point  of  practical 
utility,  as  represented  in  present  performances, 
occupied  the  attention  of  Dr.  Cahill  during 
nearly  a  decade.  In  the  inductors  the  electrical 
current  passes  bade  and  forth  with  ever-fluctua- 
ting force  and  frequency.  Transmitted  along 
the  wires  to  the  nearest  telephone,  the  harmonic 
variations  or  sound-waves  thus  created  impinge 
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on  the  telephomc  diaphragm  and  cause  th«  emis- 
■ioa  of  musical  soutids  corresponding  in  delicacy, 
volume,  and  technical  expression  with  the  prod- 
uct of  the  alternators  as  they  are  affected  by  the 
key-operator  of  the  player  or  players  at  the  key- 
board. 

Keyboard  and  Motor— Parts  of  each  al- 
ternator revolve.  These  parts  are  on  shafts,  the 
shafts  geared  together.  Each  revolving  part  has 
varying  individual  magnetic  poles  or  teeth  and 
varying  individual  angular  velocity.  These  ec- 
centric movements  combine  to  produce  musical 
waves  throughout  a  compass  of  five  octaves.  In 
the  keyboard  operation,  the  Telharmonium  is 
set  in  motion  by  a  motor.  The  interlocked  re- 
volving alternator  parts  or  "rotors,"  when  in- 
fluenced by  motor  power,  begin  to  revolve  simul- 
taneously, the  various  currents  communicating 
with  the  keyboard  wires.  The  depression  of  any 
given  key  closes  a  circuit  on  a  ground  tone,  also 
on  such. other  currents  as  yield  corresponding 


The  Tone-Mixer. —  An  ingenkius  and  vital 
operation  on  the  electrical  currents  before  they 
reach  their  destination  at  the  telephone  end  of 
the  entrance,  their  transformation  for  blending 
furposes  in  what  is  technically,  but  uneuphemis- 
lically  denominated  as  'lone- mixers.*  wherein 
the  (various  waves  of  sound  are  resolved  into  an 
acceptable  harmonic  foriiL  The  form  of  these 
BMciiines  may  be  judged  from  the  illustration. 
The  actual  tone-yield  of  the  tone-tnixer  ii  among 
the  most  marvelous  of  Dr.  Cahill's  inventive 
achievements.  It  produces  such  a  vast:  variety  of 
sounds  that  the  exact  imitation  of  several  in- 
struments other  than  the  piano  is  readily  brought 
forth  through  expert  keyboard  manipulation. 
These  .imitation)  include  the  fiute,  oboe,  bugle, 
French  horn,  'cello,  and  Vtolin. 

Plan  of  Applicotion  to  Pubtie  Use.— The 
Cahill  scheme  in  its  entirety  contemplates,  in 
addition  to  use  of  the  public  telephone  system 
wherever  available,  a  central  office  connection 
of  cables  laid  in  the  streets,  thence,  by  single 
wires,  to  private  houses,  theatres,  churches, 
schools,  and  wherever  else  such  musical  service 
may  be  desired.  The  delivery  of  the  best  nwsic 
at  towns,  villages,  and  farmhouses  up  to  iod 
miles  or  more  from  the  central  section  is  xiow 
merely  a  question  of  perfected  details, 

The  Program. —  Regular  telephone  subscrib- 
ers, in  working  out  of  the  plan,  are  provided 
with  programs  of  musical  compositions  to  be 
rendered  at  certain  hours  eacli  day  by  the  Tel- 
harmonium central  station  operators.  Between 
the  hours  indicated,  certain  selections  arc 
■turned  on.'  To  hear  those  selections,  sub- 
scribers have  only  to  adjust  the  horn  supplied 
to  them  and  listen.  Those  who  have  already 
beard  the  new  device  in  operation  describe  its 
tones  as  "peculinrly  sweet  and  soothine,'  At 
a  demonstration  in  a  hotel  ball-room  at  Holyokc, 
Mass.,  about  a  mile  from  the  operating  plant,  one 
present  said,  in  an  expert  opinion  subsequent^ 
published,  that  the  music  'filled  the  entire  room* 
with  'singularly  clear,  sweet,  perfect  tones.* 
'Fullness,  roundness,  completeness*  are  three 
other  qualities  credited  by  expert  auditors  to 
the  Telharmonium. 
.  The  P/anf.— The  central  New  York  Telhar- 
monium station  contains,  as  an  initial  plant  for 
preliminary  practice  and  service  purposes,  elec- 
trical machinery  weighing  over  200  tons.    The 


outfit  includes  145  of  the  inductor  allemators 
described  elsewhere  in  this  article,  each  mounted 
on  an  iT-inch  shaft.  The  electric  machinery 
stands  on  a  heavy  steel  girder  forming  a  bed- 
plate more  than  60  feet  in  length. 

Late  Develofiuienit. —  The  first  of  a  series 
of  Telharmonic  concerts  «-as  held  in  October. 
1906,  at  the  first  meeting  for  the  season  of  the 
New  York  Electrical  Society.  The  program 
which  included  renditions  as  from  several  in- 
struments, alio  vocal  accompanimems,  wa« 
completely  and  satisfactorily  executed,  gaining 
general  approbation.  This  concert  was  given 
at  the  Telharmonic  headquarters.  .Active 
preparations  are  in  progress  for  the  outside 
supply  of  music.  Separate  telephone  cables  are 
being  laid  on  Broadway.  These  will  be  avail- 
able by  tapping  for  hall,  hotel,  arid  house  ac- 
commodation. The  New  York  Telharmonium 
plant  now  ready  for  service  has  a  capacity  to 
Mippiy  15.000  or  2aooo  outlets. 

HuBkal  Sand,  beaches  which  emit  musical 
tone  or  other  sound  when  the  sands  are  pressed 
under  foot  or  struA  together  in  a  bag.  They 
occur  throughout  the  world,  notably  in  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Sinai,  on  the  great  musical  mountain 
of  Jebel  Nagous  ;  near  Colberg  in  Pomerajiia ; 
on  the  East  Prussian  coast ;  in  the  United  States, 
where  there  are  such  sonorous  beaches  on  the 
Atlantic,  on  the  Wisconsin  River  (near  Kil- 
bourn  City.  Wis.),  on  the  Mississippi  (opposite 
Carondelet),  and  on  the  Pacific  coast:  in 
Hawaii,  where  there  are  'Barking  Sands*  on 
the  southwest  coast  of  Kauai ;  in  Africa  (Liberia 
arid  West  Griqualand)  :  in  Botany  Baj',  New 
Soirth  Wales;  and  in  Brown's  Ri\-er  Bay,  Tas- 
mania. The  sound  is  a  mere  s;ueak  unless  the 
sand  is  very  dry;  then  it  is  musical.  Hence  the 
common  explanation  that  the  sound  is  due  to 
the  'rubbing  together  of  millions  of  clean  sand- 
grains"  very  uniform  in  size'  is  less  likely  than 
the  hypothesis  that  it  is  caused  by  the  ocillation 
of  the  particles  which  a.  prevented  by  elastic 
air-cushions  from  actual  contact. 

Mii'sick^  John  Roy,  American  author:  b. 
Saint  Louis  County,  Mo.,  38  Feb.  1849;  d. 
Omaha,  Neb.,  14  April  1.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  Northern  Missouri  State  Normal  School 
in  1B74,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1877,  and  until 
1883  practiced  law  at  Kirksville,  Mo.,  and  else- 
where. Afterward  journalism  and  author^ip 
became  his  chief  occupations.  In  1878  he  pub- 
lished in  'Potter's  American  Monthly'  his  first 
story,  'Justice  Courts.*  and  among  his  later 
works  may  be  mentioned:  'The  Banker  of  Bed- 
ford' ;  'History  Series  of  Missouri' ;  'Calamity 
Row';  'Brother  Against  Brother';  <The  Mys- 
terious Mr.  Howard' ;  'Hawaii' ;  'Our  New 
Possessions'  ;  'The  Ward  with  Spain'  ;  'Cuba 
Libre'  ;  and  12  'Colun^Han  Novels,'  dealing 
with  die  history  of  the  United  States.  In  these 
novels  were  passages  which  some  newspapers 
described  as  plagiarisms  from  Dickens  and 
Samt-Pierre,  and  in  consequence  Musick  was 
made  the  object  of  much  criticism. 

Hnsk,  or  JivMCOVf,  Duck.    See  T>vck. 

Husk-deer,  a  small  deer-like  animal 
(MoJcAiu  moichiferus)  of  the  sub-family 
Moschina  differing  from  typical  deer  in  the 
absence  of  antlers  in  either  sex,  in  having  only 
one  lachrymal  orifice,  in  .the  presence  of  a  gall- 
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Uaddeiv  .and,  in  the  malt,  of  tin.isnud^lbfdifiiig  o^en  and  sheep,  having  part  of  its;cliancteiistici 

KUnds   to    which    the   animal    owei    its    name.'  bovine  and  the  otber  paH  caprine.    A  thorough 

Other   peculiaritice  axe   t^e  ^ooA  bc^iiii  'long  eajiasition    of    its    anatomy   ^by    Dr.    Lonnbcrg 

tusks  (canines)  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  char-i  nay    be    found    in    the    'FcocetdiiiBs'    of   the 

aeter  of  the  feet,  where  the  "false  hoofs'  coinc'  Zookigical  Society  of  Lombn   ftJr   1900-     The 

to  the  ground.     These  and  other  characters  led  nmsky    odor    which    belongs    to    them    is    not 

Flower  to  declare  it  *an   undeveloped  deer,* —  emitted  by  any  special  glandv  hut  seems  a  gen- 

a  representative  of  an  ancient  type.  cral   emanation,   and   is   not   very   strong. 

The  musk-deer  is  of  small  size,  about '  20  ,     In  habits  these  animals  arte  giegarions,  eacb 

inches  tall,  grayish,  marked  with  obscure  stripes  herd  numbering  from  ao  to  30  members.    They 

on  the  fore  quarters  and  neck,  thick-legged  and  migrate  in  winter  from  the  most  northern  and 

ungraceful  in  form,  hut  agile  in  movemenL    The  exposed  places  to  those  farther  south,  or  where 

species   is   confined   to   the   highlands    of   Tibet  food    is    more    accessible,    and    are    constantly 

and   northward,  where  they   frequent  the  pine-  hunted  by  the  Es^uinxw  as  an  important  source 

wsodSjgoing  to  the  heights  above  them  in  sum-  of  food.    To  this   is   added   much'  destruction 

mer.    Tney  dwell  alone,  or  in  family  parties,  are  by    fur-traders,    whalers,    and    explorers;,    and 

timid   and    secretive,    feeding   rarely   except    at  their    numbers    are    mush    diminished.      Their 

Bight,  and  then  subsisting  partly  on  roots  dug  present    winter    range    is    rarely  south    of    the 

with  their  great  teeth.                                                '  Barren   Grounds,   (q.v.),   between   Hudson   Bajr 

The  males  alone  yield  the  musk  secretion,  aad  Great  Slave  Ltdce.  '  Their  load  consists  of 
which  is  furnished  by  a  glandular  sac  or  pouch  ihoss,  lichens,  herbage  and  (qrigSiof'thc  dwarf 
situated  on  the  abdomen, '  and  averagirig  the  wUtowi  and  bitches  whidi  grow-  in  parts  of 
size  of  a  hen's  egg.  The  secretion  js  resinous  liwir  country.  Tbcy  are  extremely  wary/  and 
and  nnctuous,  and  becomes  granular  and  of  a  their  hunting  requires  "great'  skfll  and  endur< 
dark  color  when  dried.  About  igo  grains  is  ance.  Their  flesh  is  good,  their  hides  very 
stated  to  be  the  average  quantity  obtained  from  useful  and  from  their  wool  .inight  be  woven 
a  single  animal.  When  the  musk-sac  is  &rst  an  admirable  doth  could  it  be  obtained  in  suffi" 
opened  the  odor,  is  said  by  Tavemier  to  be  so  dent  quantity.  Consult  \tadics  by  Arctic  ex- 
powerful  that  it  causes  the  mucous  membrane  plopors  (md  GrinneU,  Wister .  and  Whttney,' 
of  the  nose  to^bl«ed..  Ttie  bag  or  .*ta^'  is  'iBiron,  Musk-Oi  and  ^leoj**  (igoa). 


market  in  a  graimlar  form,  lia<ring  been  scraped 


tiie   United  '  States   is   MinMlut  mfis<^iatnt. 


o>  rocks  »here  it  has  bien  defMited  by  Sc  "'  .>1"   ,"'!"' w°t        /r;»f»"'«™««   and    a 

animal.    The  beti  comes  bj  ,^l  iBdii  and  »»«  »'  f'  Western  States     U jsvery  pofn- 

China,   and   is   known  as  Tongking  mn*i    a  '"^ 'XJ""' fT^'l  *       T^*^  K      I 

poorS  qnalilr  eOmii  from  Siliril      Fotmerlr  "4  bemg  bardy,  d   damp,   sbady  places  onl 

^k  had  some  rtlne  in  medicine,  but  iHn.  i  '<  'S'":    '"  Europe  tbe  name  .s  most  applied 

used  almost  wholly  by  perfumers ;  and  the  de-  "   £'?''"""  <noa,hil,m  M  ihe_nat«ral   order 

mand  ii  so  great  that  tbJ  animals  are' now  com-  Otramcn^  a  riattve  of  the  Mediterranean  re- 

paratliely  rare,  and  the  pricf  of  mnskpods  has  gion    grow.ng  in  prdens  fit>m  an«nally  sown 

ireatly  advaneid  over  former  rates.  "^'-    The  name  is  appbed  in  the  West  Indies 

A  somewhat  similar  secretkin  is  posseased  ">  C"or<»  frimA^«H  which  is  also  kr»wo  as 

by  many  other  mammals  and  reptiles,'  and  m  ™'';  '">*    ""'  '^.T"*'"   '"","*"'°.   fV 

some  eases,  as  of  IhS  mnskrits '(q.v.),  is  yery  alM  "?'.'',  ""^  This  last  popriar  iiame  is 

strong,   especially  in    the  mating-neason.     Hie  also  appbed  to  a 'Tasmanian  trte  (Olrma  argo- 

biological  Significance  of  it.  no  doiibt.  Is  semal  MyOo).    .An   East  Indian  plant    (EHryangttm 

attraction.     A  similar  odor  belongs  to  cerwin  rHmftuI)  is  pnjbably  best  known  m  the  markets 

plants.    Consult  Flower  and  Lydekker,  <Mam-  as  musk  root.     Its  starchy  rooU  are  used  as  a 

nials'   (looa).  substitute    for  mojk  in  perfumery. 

Mttak-ox.    a    singular    rummant    (Ovibos  Uuak^hrew.    See  Muskkat. 

morrlicfKr),  now  confined  to  the  Arctic  regions  Husk-tnrtlo,  or  Slinlvot.     Sec  Box.iTtn[rLK 

of  North  America;  but  once  circumpolar,  and  »»    .  „    .j       .        /...                   jv.,..  i     t 

in  Pleistocene  timis  an  inhabitant  ifall   Eo-  .,  Muak-wood,  a  tree  (Cmrea  grond./ol.o)  of 

rope  and  m  America  a.  far  south  as  Kentucky.  ^',}''''S',,'°a''"1  ""'"  VuT't  "  !?^ 

Inderal  appearance  it  nmch  resembles  a  htr^  '»  *=,  W»t  Indies  because  the  bark  smells  so 

baiS-  sheep.    ItTbody  is  clothed  in  long,  browS-  ',"™*  .°i!,  ""'t  'S"  ''  ""''.''.  »«?  "?  '  t?" 

isb  lair,  with  a  warn  undercoat  of  wool,  veiy  ';™      Although   the  tree  attain,  timber  sue 

....       '.      ,.    ,        ..          .        .....''.  the  wfto.t  coniains  a   bitter  resiuous  Substance 


thick  and  tnfted  on  the  neck  and  shoulders  and       l-  l  '     ^     .•  c      .n.'    i.    i' 

ebiewbere  long  and  Sowing,   so  that  it  ianga  "!•">•  ""f«  >'  <■>'  ™.°!'  Purposes.     TJe  bark 

down  almost  to  the  fe«.     A    lighter  saddlV  "L".?""'.  ""■'>.'  f""  '"""   "  ""^  "  " 

shaped   patch  mnrks  the  middle  of  the  back.  "^'"^  »™  putgative.                       . 

Tb.  tail  is  short  md  invisible.     The  legs  are  ,  Several  other  trees  and  plants  give  a  rnusky 

short  and  strong,  and  the  hoofs  of  nnequal  sire  °^°^;    "ucb    as    the    musk-plant,    one    of    the 

and  shape,  the  outer  being  much  broader  than  monkey-Bowers  (M.mnlnj)  ;  thegmpe-hyacintt; 

the  inner  one.    The  boms  are  broad  at  the  base,  "■«   musk-mallow   or    mnsk-okra ;   the   starchy 

covering  the  forehead  and  crown,  much  as  do  foo'  °i  'he  Asiatic  Enryatigtiim  twnbui,  which 

those  of  the  Cape  buffalo,  then  curve  down-  's  "fed  to  adulterate  true  musk;  the  Tasmanuin 

ward  betwe«i  the  eye  and  the  ear  and  then  up-  musk-tree  (Oltm,  argofijilu)  and  others, 

ward  and  baekwaid.     The  average  sire  of  the  Htiikegon,  ntis-ki'gOn,  Mich.,  city,  coun- 

nule    la  that  of  a   small  domestic   ox.     This  ty-seat  of  Muskegon  County:  at  the  mouth  of 

aniiaal  saems  intermediate  in  stmctore  between  the  Muskegon  River,  on  Muskegon  Lake,  and  on 

'«-■'-'■  'le 


.  MWSKBTl'^  IHISKRAT  i.' 

ttie  <kanil  Rapids^  ft  I.,  tbe  Toledo,  S.  &  M.,  -  'Mmkbofcan  (mfisk^he-gC'^ii)  Stock;  'Sec) 

>nd   brniches   af  the    Pere    M.    ItR-'s;  about  Cbecks.  . 

95  miles  noTthwtst  erf   Lansbg,  and  38  milea.         MirtltelluBgc,  M»*in6liee,  etc.)  the  grot 

northwest  of  Grand  Rapids.     Lake  MuskegMj  pjke   (Lucius  nobUior)   of  the  lakes  of  the  m- 

npon   which   the  cily  is   situated,   is   connected  (erior  of  North  America.     See  PiKE. 
with  Lake  Michigan  i>y  a  channel  aoo  feet  wide  Musldnmim.     mus-Mnir'irum      a     river     of 

«d  of  safficient  depth  *-  '-««  v«seb^  ^s  ^.tfrroSr^ithT co^u^'e Tabout  \Tm^l 
gives    Ihc    city    an    «ceUent    harbor    for    \»kt  j     .  j,     ^^ 

rteamera,    which    conn«t    "  .  ^.rect^  with    a«,.  .        ,>      ^        Tuscarawas  and  the  Walhonding 

the  important  l^  ports.    The  harbor  is  d«u  ^^  Coshocton  in  the  county  of  the  same  name. 

"    Muskeg^' ^first  settled  in  .834.  although  '^fjL^T ^^.uliT'l'^  't'^T yS.fZ 

a  tem^rary  trading  p«tw^  if  f  ^Jj^i^  mS,   where'Tt   ioins'"Se   OHa     Th     duef 

in  tBi3.     it  was  mcorporateo  as  a  village  m  '   .     , ,     '       _" .,,     -.r-r- ii. 

OiC  J     V.«l.=j    .t    -.    ^•■t\,    in    rftftn      Ttn.  towns  On  its  banlcs  are  Zanesville,  McConnella- 

£.  ^LATf«riLsL\  '".^»«is  s'fcir*""- " "  '""'■'■'' '"  *■ """' 

refrigerator,    flour,    be«,    knit-goods,    paper,  "*  "J"^"™  ■       v,         /-  j 

piii,".,    iron    produet!,    diaitical    eroioei,    tii^  ^"'^^•f^   Co.leji,    m     Ne»     Concor* 

ptate  products,  elertiic  cranea,  leatiier,  and  cut^  Ohio   founded  under  the  atispicos  of  the  Uiuted 

lery.    It  has  a  large  trade  in  lumber,  the  mat*-  Presbyterian  Chtitct,  m   1837.     In  1910   there 

ufactures  of  the  chy,  fruit,  celery,  vegetables,  and  were  connected  with  the  instrtution  .aS  professor* 

farm    products,      the    city    has    been    gtwtly  and  instructors,  and  atout  47s  pupils.     There 

favored  by  the  nuiaerous  donations  of  one  of  it*,  were  about  A^  volumes  in  the  library;   the 

otvn  citizens.    He  has  presented  a  public  library,  buildings,  grounds,  arid  furnishings  were  valued 

a    gymnasium,    a   manual    trahilng   school,   m  "  $*>,oopithe   productive   funds   were   about 

enttowed    hospital,   and   a   square   upon   which  ?ipo,oco.     The  annual  income,  which   indiides 

has   been    erected   a   aoldiecs'   monument,   and  tuit^ns,    interesl;   from    productive    fund,    fees, 

several    bron.O    statues.      The    govenanent    is  «'-i  ■">""?''  '»  "•¥"'  #IS'^„  J'"  """" 

vested  in  a  mayor,  who  holds  office  one  year,  '"il  "  ll»  '^•'^  of  A.B.  and  B.S. 
and   a   couociL     The  .waterworks   are  owned         Hiuk'melon,  or  Cantaloupe.     See  MeUins. 

and  operated  by  the  city.  Pop.  (1890)  Mjoa;  .'  Muekogi  Indiana.     See  Cbeeks. 
(1900)  20.81S;  (19,0)  a4,o&.  Muakoka,   miis-kot,.    Can,,   a   county  of 

.MnakeVa  small  hand-gun  with  which  in-  q      ^  bordorim!  «n  (Eorgian  Bay,  the  iame 

fantry   soldiers   were   formerly   aijned.     When  ,,„  ^      ^.^^  ^    ^  beautiful  lake  a'  ^    - 

hrat  introduced,  early  m  the   16th  century    it  ^j   comprehensively   applied   to  the  1 
was, .discharged  by  means  of  a  lighted  match,         ,„„  ^    betwee.  Georgian  Bay  on  1 

and  was  so  heavy  that  it  hjd  to  be  laid  across  ^ake  Nipissing  on  the  north,  OtUwa  River  00 

a  staf  to  be  fired.  To  make  use  of  it  tbe  sol-  ,he  eaat,  and  Lake  Simcoe  on  the  south.  Thr 
dier   required   to   carry  a  stowburninj  match  .,^   „,   ^     county  is    Bracebridge .  on    the 

With  him  which  was  apt  to  he  extinguished  ij .  qJ^  j„„k  Railroad,  pop.  about  2.500.    The 

wet    weatlier.     The    wheel-lock     ollowed,    the  ^^^^  ,^-,|,  ,„  80a  and  i.oto  lakes  aid 

chief  ieaturc  of  which  was  a  wheel  made  to  re-  j^,,^,  ^^^^^  ^,  „         ^^^  of  which  are  Mus- 

volve  hy  means  of  a  spring,  and  to  cause  sparks  ^^^^  Rosscau,  and  Joseph  lakes,  all  abounding 

hy  friction  against  a,  dmt.     The  next  improve-  j^  j,,,  „,  ,■         ^  „ict„,.s,ue  walerhilli 

m.nt  was  the  Suit-lock  proper  (about  1625),  in  „^|,,     H;  ,,    p,,,,  ,^    ^^,^   j,,,,,  „  ^ 

which  sparks  were  produced  by  one  impact  of  i,,)koka  Ever  and  Bridal  Veil  Falls  on  die 

a  piece  of  flint  on  the  sted  above  the  priniuig  si,j„„  j,  „„j  extensive  forats  filled  with 
powder..  Musketeers  were  soon  mtroduced  in  o  j,   ,   paradce    for    sportsmen    whkh   is 

aU  aimics.  and  m  the  hegintung  of  the    i7lh  ^         ^  ^„  „^|     |„^,,„  „j  ,|^.,^ 
century  infantry  consisted  of  pUtemen  and  mus-  n^^.      ^^^^  summer  steamboats  ply  on  ihe 

keteers,  and  all  changes  in  reganl  to  the  relative        i„™,|  ^^,  connecting,with  the  Grank  Trtink 

pro|»rt|onofthetwoarinswereiilwarsinfTOr  J„3~y„,jii,  p„|Sc  tCL'i. 

of  the  bitter.  .The  fliqt-hMk  muskott.wai  iiWo-  .... 

dnced  bto  the  British  amy  toward  the  end  of  Huakint,  or  Uuvwaali,  an  a,ratic  rodent 
the  17th  century,  and  was  the  British  musket  (f-'Scr  ail^'/iiew)  numer«us  throughout  Ncwth 
of  the  days  of  the  Peninsular  war  and  Waterloo,  America,  and  ytelding  a  valuable  fur.  It  la  a 
known  familiarly  as  -Brown  Bess.»  It  was  member  of  the  rat  faanly  CMsntitlw),  and  is,  m 
superseded  by  the  percussion  musket  in  184a.  effect  a  gigantie  vole  or  meadow-mouae,  with  a 
this  musket  being  in  turn  superseded  by  tbe  .  ia;l  flattened  sideways  into  a  powerful  swim- 
rifle.  See  Abms  and  Abmor;  Firb  Asms;  nling  wstrument.  and  fringWl  with  stiff  haii^: 
[i,^^^  the  hind  feet  are  set  ohlmuely  to  the  leg;  tbe 

„ '     '         ,    ■    I  -^  .t.  i  1    ^      '   J  ■  ears   are  .very    small    and    biiried    in    fur.    the 

Muaketoon',  a  short,  thuik  musket,  used  in  „„.i,  ,,  j|u„,  „^  („,„.  ^  „,!„,  .„d  ,„|e, 

the  i8lh  centtiry  but  now  obso  eta;  the  bote  was  ,„  „,^^  „j  ,,j     ^  ,;,j  ^^|„     j^,  ,„,^ 

the  thirty-eighth  part  of  its  length ;  it  carried  ^^^^  i^^pt,  5,^  ,j„m  n  inches,  of  which  the  tail 

5  ounces  of  iron  or  7A  of  lead   which  was  dis,  ;,  ^,,  \^  ,^  ,^|^  measuring  as  long  as  tbe 

charged  by  an  equal  quantity  of  powder.  ^^^  „j,^^,  ^  j,^    -j^  ^otor  varies  above 

Mnattetry,  the  scienceandart'of  shooting  frOm  almost  black  to  pale  brown ;  sides  of  head 

with  small-arms,  especially  with  the  musket  or  and    body    cheatnut-biown ;    tmder-fur    bluish 

rifle.    In  connection  with  the  British  artny  there  gray ;     feet    dark    blown ;    tail    black.     Those 

is  a  musketry  school,  whei^  oflictxs^nti  iton-  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  are  smaller  and 

commiasioned  oflicers  of  infantry  and  cavalry  are  paler  than  eastern  ones.     The  musky  odor  of 

Itained  in  raissketsy.  theec.  animals  is  due  to  a  think  fluid  secreted  hi 


'      HUSKKAT  — MUSQUASH 

two   small  glands  near  the  geuerative  :irgans,  was  ended  by  the  introduction  of  silk  hats  the 

which  imparts  a  taint  to  the  £esh  that  niakcs  it  demand   diminished,    but    revived    again,    until, 

unpalatable  to  most  persons.  about     1870,     London     was     receiving     about 

These  animals   reside  along   small  streams,  4,000,000    skins  annually,  besides  some  500,000 

and  in  swampy  places  generally,  beji^  most  abuu-  consumed  in  America  and  1,500,000  sent  to  Ger- 

dant  around  Chesapeake  Bay  and  in  the  marshy  many,  principally  Leipsie.    The  price  then  began 

lakes  of  the  upper  Mississippi  region  and  north-  to  iall,  but  the  product  amounted  in  1903  to 

ward  to  Hudson  Bay.     Where  the  banks  have  about  ,5,S0O|0oo  pelts.     The  best  "No.  1  black" 

some*  elevation   they   form   extensive    burrows,  skins  averaged   in    London,  in   1903,  about  30 

which  have  entrances  below  the  surface  of  the  cents. 

water,  and  gradually  ascend  till  they  terminate  "Muskrat  fur,*  according  to  a  recent  author- 
in  a  chamber  above  tiie  level  of  high  water.  These  'ty,  "is  used  more  extensively  in  Europe  than 
burrows  are  most  frequently  made  under  the  in  America,  the  Russians  and  Germans  being 
roots  of  trees,  or  in  other  situations  of  difficult  especially  large  consumers.  It  is  employed  in 
access.  The  excavations  are  of  erest  injury  making  gloves,  collars,  caps,  capes,  muffs,  trim- 
to  art^cial  embankments  along  canals  and  rivers,  mings,  linmga,  etc,,  and  is  nude  up  either  nat- 
by  permitting  the  water  to  undermine  and  to  nral,  plucked,  plucked  and  pointed,  or  plucked 
make  large  breaches  in  them,  and  in  some  parts  and  dyed  black  or  various  shades  of  browa 
oi  the  country  they  do  serious  damage  10  canal  Large  quantities  are  used  as  linings  for  overcoats 
embankments  and  river-dikes.  When,  however,  and  long  wraps,  from  40  to  60  being  necessary 
these  animals  inhabit  low  and  marshy  situa-  for  each  garment.  Sometimes  the  under  parts 
tions,  they  construct  conical  houses  usually  are  used  separately  for  this  purpose,  the  nat- 
surrounded  by  water,  not  unlike  those  of  the  Ural  white  color  bewg  quite  effective.  The  akina 
beaver  but  smaller,  composed  of  reeds,  etc,  of  young  amroala  are  especially  suited  for  lin- 
mixed  with  cky.  These  houses  have  subter^  ""SS-  The  unplucked  skms  arit  frequently  dyed 
ranean  passages  leading  to  them,  and  are  in-  to  imitate  mink,  and  sold  as  ' Alaska  mink,* 
habited  by  many  individuals  during  the  winter;  'water  mmk,*  or  'black  mmk'" 
but  ui  the  warm  weather  they  desert  them  ea-  Muskrats  are  taken  by  shootmg,  speajing  in 
tirely,  and  dwell  in  pairs  in  a  bank-burrow  while  winter  (through  their  houses,  or  through  the 
they  rear  their  young.  The  IwiHca  contain  a  ice),  or,  most  numerously,  by  trapping.  Ordi- 
large,  smooth-walled  chamber,  above  the  watttr  P*9'  «'««!  traps  are, used,  placed  under  the  water 
line;  and  when  frozen  are  suE&ciently  folid  to  inside  a  broken  house,  or  m  a  runway  or  land; 
form  a  protection  against  all  but  the  largest  i^K  place,  baited  with  an  apple,  or  bit  of  parsnqi, 
caraivora;  but  they  are  usually  destroyed  and  ""''  often  scented  with  musk  or  an  aromatic  oil, 
swept  away  in  the  spring  floods,  go  that  a  new  ""d  fastened  by  a  heavy  chain  so  arranged,  if 
liouae  is  erected  every  season.  possible,  as  to  lead  the  animal  to  drcwa  itseJi 

The  TQuakrat  feeds  mainly  upon  aquatic  vegft-  '"  '^  strug^ea.     In  certain  districts,  ?a  along 

tation,  especially  the  rootstocks  and  basal  parts  Oiesapeake  Bay.  men  make  a  regular  business 

of  stems,  and  is  especially  fond  of  the  pond-  of  trappmg  muskrats  m  winter;  and  even  own, 

lily.    These  it  brings  to  the  shore  to  eat,  almost  or   rent,   large  spaces    of  marrfiland   for   that 

always  during  the  night,   for   it   is  essentially  P"T|Ose.               ,    .     ,            _ 

nocturnal,  although  often  seen   abroad  in  the  "•<  books  of  Audubon,   Godman,   Heame, 

daytime.    It  is  very  fond  of  mussels,  and  brings  Richardson,  Merriam  and  all  general  writers  on 

great  quantities  of  these  ashore,  always,  when  American  mammals  should  be  consulted;  also 

possible,  at  the  same  place,  so  that  piles  of  their  Sto"?  ^^,  Cram's    ' American  Aninjalft'  <I9W): 

shells  accumulate  to  indicate  favorite  feeding-  Hernck,  'Mammals  of  Minnesota'   (1892);  and 

spots.    In  summer  the  muskrats  feed  on  shore-  <he  files  of  the   'American  Naturalist'  and  of 

herbage  somewhat,  and  frequently  go  some  dis-  Forest  and  Stream.* 

tance  to  get  a  meat  of  growing  corn,  garden  Huikrat;  Indian,  a  name  among  the  Brit- 
vegetables  or   fallen   fruit.     They   are  accused  ish  residents  in  India  for  a  shi^w  (Crocidu^a 
also  of  occasional  fish-caiching,  and  are  unwel-  tctrulea),  about  the  size  of   the  common  ral, 
come  in  waters  devoted  to  fish-culture.    Because  which  comes  into  houses  at  night  htmting  tec 
of  the  commercial  value  of  its  fur  and  of  its  cockroaches  and  similar  insects,  and  makes  iB 
destructivenesa  in  some  places,  or  for  amuse-  presence  known  by  occasional  shrieks.    This  an»- 
ment,  the  muskrat  is  incessantly  persecuted  by  mal  emits  a  peculiarly  strong  and  penetrating 
man,  as  well  as  preyed  upon  by  many  natural  odor  of  musk,  whkh  clings  ta  everything  the  iit- 
enemies  —  minks,    wolverines,    foxes,    wildcats,  tie  beast  touches,  and  arises  from  two  large  mosk- 
badgera,  wolves,  birds  of  prey,  water-moccasins,  glands  beneath  the  skin  of  the  side  of  the  boihr 
snapptng-turtles,  pikes  and  others,  which  capture  a  short  distance  behind  lie  foreiimbs.    Consaft 
many  young    and    some   adults.    'Nevertheless  Blasford,  'Mammalia  of  British  India'  (i888>. 
they  are  so  secretive  and  ao  prolific,  and  have  i»_.ii_,    „.  ««a>i>«       c.    .m^.,......  ... 

fomd  K,  n..r,y  .dv.nttse.  in  tb.  civlli.rf  p.rts  ,.  ""^'"'  "  ""■«»•      ^n  Moha«moa»- 
of  the  country,  that  they  survive  even  in  the 

most  thickly  settled  districts,  and  are  likely  to  Mualin,  a  fine  cotton  fabric     The  name 

maintain  their  numbers  indefinitely.    They  pro-  is  said  to  he  derived  from  the  city  of  Mosijl  ii. 

duce  from  three  to  nine  young  at  a  birth,  and  Mesopotamia.    The  texturi  of  muslin  is  usually 

often  breed  two  or  three  times  a  year.  P'ain,  but  sometimes  adorned  with  figured  pat- 

The   fur  of  the  muskrat  is   dense   and  soft,  *ems.     The  manufacture   of  muslin  was   intro- 

but  inferior  to  that  of  the  beaver.     It  was  for-  duced  into  Europe  from  India  about  the  end  of 

merly  little  esteemed,  but  during  the  last   cen-  the   17th  century,  and  it  is  now  largely  carried 

tury  has  come  more  and  more  into  use,  begin-  *>"  ^°^^  '"  Great.  Britain  and  in  France, 

ning  with  a  demand  early  in  the  19th  century  Una'quaah,  a  name  in  the  Canadian  North- 

for  making  "beaver*  hats.    When  this  industry  west  for  the  local  muskrat  (q.v.). 
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IfUSSBL-PECKBR  —  MUSTARD 

UusBcl-pccker,  a  bird,  the  oyster-catcher  entitled  'Poesies  Diverses,'  and  in  i8^  a  third, 

'(q.v.)-  bearing  the  general  title  'Un  Speclade  dans  un 

MiUMWlburgh,      mus'l-bnr-o,      Scotland,     a  Fautei|ii,Mn  which  the  chiet  pieces  are  a  comedj; 

town  and  seaport  of  Midlothian,  6  miles  cast  of  o*   *   '«"»   »""   <>^",te   grace   called    <A   quoi 

Edinburgh,  on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  at  the  mouth  R'vent   les   jeunes   Filles  '    and   a   poem,    <Na- 

of   the   Esk.   which    divides    it   into   two   parts,  J}?""^    written    after   the    manner   of   Byron- 

Musselburgb    proper    and    Fisherrow.     It    has  f^'^  '(-fmfession  dun  Enfant  du  Siecle'   (iS^) 

noted  golf-links,  a  bridge  of  Roman  origin,  and  ■?   ^   gloomy   autobiographic   novel,    contajning 

a  curious  old  tolbooth  built  in  isgo,  out  ot  ma-  t"*  analysis  of  a  diseased  state  of  mind,  all  the 

tcrUls   from  the  celebrated   Chap«i  of   Loretto.  P",^ses  of  which  the  author  had  studied  in  him- 

The  chief  manufactures  are  leather,  paper,  and  self,  and  which  had  already  revealed  itself  in 

fishing-nets  by  machinery.     There  is  a  fishit^  *'>'"«  of  his  earlier  poems.     The  same  sett  ed 

population  of  about  i.ioo.    The  battle  of  Pinkie,  melancholy  also  distinguish^  his  'Ro'^'  JUne 

in  1547,  was  fought  in  the  vicinity.     Pop.  about  bonne    tortime,>     'Lucie.'     <Les    Nuits,>     <Une 

jj_ooo.  Lettre  i  Lamartine,'   'Stances  k  Madame  Mali- 

' -_         ,      _      .         ^        „         _  „,  bran,'    'L'Espoir    en   Dieu,'    and   other   poems, 

HiuiMla,  Fredi-watw.    See    FMSH-WA-na  ^^itten  some  before  and  some  after  the  'donfes^ 

"W8SE1.3-  sion'     published    in    the     'Revue     des    Deux 

Mnssels,  Uarine.    The  marine  mussels  be-  Mondes.'    The  prose  tales  he  contributed  to  the 

lonp  to  a  family  {Mytilida)  ot  bivalve  moUusks  same   periodical   are   full   of  grace   and   feeling, 

which  have  the  anterior  retractor  muscles  very  The  same  qualities   are   found   in  hia   comedies 

small,  the   posterior   large,  and   the  two   valves  and  proverbtt  f short  dramatic  pieces),  published 

of  the  shell  equal  and  covered  by  a  thick  horny  In  1840.  One  01  these  short  pieces  <Un  Caprice,' 

^yer.    Numerous  species  occur  in  all  seas  and,  was  performed  at  the  Theatre  Francis  in  1847, 

because   Of  the   comparative   delicacy   of  their  and  although  not  composed  in  accordance  with 

flesh,  and  their  habit  of  forming  immense  beds,  the  customs  of  the  stage,  succeeded  by  the  truth 

nrany    are    of    commercial    importance.      Fore-  o(  the  characters  and  the  charm  of  the  dialogue, 

most  in  this  respect  is  the  edible  mussel   (Jl^y-  De   Mussct   was  made   librarian  of  the  depart- 

Mtu  eduUt)  which  has  a  smooth,  dark-colored,  tnent  of  the  interior  in  1838,  of  which  post  he 

wedge-shaped   shell   Vith   the    umbos   or    beaks  was  afterward   deprived,  and  of  the  department 

exactly  at  the  hmge  end.    This  species  is  circum-  of  ptiblic   instruction  in   1855.     In  1852  he  was 

polar  in  its  distribution,  and  on  our  Atlantic  admitted   a  member  of   the   French   A^demy. 

coast    extends    southward    to    North    Carolina.  Among   his    dramatic   works    perhaps   the   best 

Wherever   rocky   reefs,   piles,   or  other   suitable  is  'Les  Caprices  de  Marianne,'  a  classic  of  the 

objects  for  attachment  occur  at  low  water,  com-  Theatre    Francais    repertory.      He    has    been 

bined  with,  currents  for  bringing  food,  this  mol-  ranked  after  Hugo  and  Lamartine  as  the  third 

lusk  multiplies  into  extensive  colonies.  .  In  Eu-  French    poet    of    the    19th    century.      Consult 

rope  it  is  valued  much  more  highly  than  in  this  biographies   by    Paul    de    Mnsset    {1877;    Eng. 

connti^,    where    it    is    chiefly    used    for    bait,  trans,   by   H.    W.    Preston   1887),   and    Barine 

atthough   considerable  quantities  are  canned  in  (1893). 

New    York.     Besides  the  fisheries  on   natural  Mus'sey,  Reuben  DJmond,  American  sur- 

beds    this    mussel    is    regularly    cultivated    in  geon:  b.  Pelham,  N.  H.,  23  June  ijBo;  d.  Boston 

France  by  methods  akin  to  those  used  in  Euro-  21  June  1866.    He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth 

pean   oyster  culture.     The  genus  Modiola,   con-  in   1803;  studied  medicine  al  the  University  of 

taming   the    so-called   horse-mussels,    is    distm-  Pennsylvania ;  practised  in  Salem.  Mass. ;  Uught 

guished  by  the  more  oblong  shell  mBated  toward  in   the   Dartmouth   medical   school    1814-ao   and 

■the  hinge   end,   from  which  the  umbos,  though  1822-38,   at    Bowdoin   1833-5,   at   Ohio    Medical 

dose,   are   quite  distinct.     The  best  known  one  College    1837-50,    and    al   Miami    Medical    Col- 

(M.  modxolMs)   IS  a  large  species  distinguished  lege,    which     he     founded.     1851-8;    and    spent 

by  the  nearly  nnribbed  surface  and  the  coarse  the   last   eight  years   of   his   life   in   practice   in 

hairy   epidermis.     It  has  nearly  the  distribution  Boston.    He  was  a  famous  operator,  the  first  to 

of   the   Myliiut,   and   abounds   in   the  north   on  remove  the  shoulder  blade,  or  to  tie  both  carotid 

rocky  shores  at  low  water  and  beiow  to  a  con-  arteries,    and    successful    in    his    operations    for 

■iderable  depth.    Modiola  plicalula  is  distinctly  stone,  for  removing  ovarian  tumor,  for  strangu- 

ribbed  and  has  a  thinner  epidermis.    This  is  an  lated' hernia,  and  in  subcutaneous' deli  gat  ion  in 

American    species    which    ranges    from    Nova  varicocele.    Mussey  wrote  'Health:  Its  Friends 

Scotia  to  Georgia  and  is   extremely  abundant  an(]  lu  Foes>    (1862). 

at  low  water  on  the  mud-flats  of  the  New  Jer-         »»     *    .u     ■  ■         r  iu  _       !.■  u  i,_ 

»y  coast,  where  it  is  doubtless  effective  in  the  ,    Muat,   the  juice  of  the  grape,  which  by 

upliuilding    of   sedimentary   areas.      These   two  ^T'll^  ^,J  ,hif  nnft^-n^^^  tL^t  ™  «.^ 

.««.;-.  ,«1™».1,.-^  f„,  *™«t  .t.,n  ih-  Kf«tilux  wine  countries  this  unfermented  sweet  mdst_  W 


species  are  less  valued  for  toodthan  the  Mytiiiti,  ,■    ■          ,.   j    ,           .u                 _     . 

but   are  largely  utilised  in  certain   localities   a^  distinguished    from    the    sour   must    ot    unnp« 

fertilizers.     Consult :  Goode,  'Fishery  Industries  W'ne  of  a  year  old. 

of  the  United    States'    Sec.  I    (i8a4) ;   Cooke,  Hns'tang.     See  BRONca 

<Mo!lusca'   (1895).  Mua'tard,  a  genus  of  annual,  biennial  and 

HlUBCt,    Louis    Charles    Alfred   de,    loo-c  perennial  herbs   (Brassica)  of  the  natural  ordtr 

sharl  al-fra  de  mu-sa,  French  poet,  novelist,  Crucifera.    The  species,  of  which  about  100  have 

and  dramatist:  b.  Paris  n  Dec  1810;  d.  there  been  described,  are  characteriied  by  yellow  four- 

2  May   1857,     After  trying  various  professions  petaled  flowers,  linear  or  oblong  pods   contain- 

and  being  dissatisfied   with  them   all  he.   about  ing  one  row  of  seeds.     All  are  noted  for  their 

1830.  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  literature,  and  more  or  less  biting  flavor  for  which  some  are 

in  that  year  published  poems,  'Contes  d'Espagne  valued  as  esculents.     In  a  ^generic  sense,  cab- 

«  d'ltalie.*     In  1831  appeared  a  new  collection  bage,  kale,  cauliflower,  turnip,  and  other  vege- 
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MUSTARD  OIL  — HUTOSCOPE 

taMes  are  mastards,  but  spedfically  the  name  largely  descendants  of  the  mutineers.  It  was 
ii  restricted  to  a  few  species  of  which  the  fol-  learned  that  the  Botmty  sailed  directly  from 
lowing  are  the  most  important;  Black  mustard  Tahiti  to  Pitcaim'a  Island,  where  the  mutineers 
{B.  Mgra)  so  called  from  iu  dark  brown  seeds,  made  a  settlement  One  of  them,  John  Adams, 
white  mustard  (B.  aiba)  the  seeds  of  which  remembering  his  early  Christian  training,  estak- 
are  yellowisb,  Indian  mustard  (fl.  ramota),  and  lished  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion 
B.  arvnuii.  These  are  ail  cultivated  for  their  firmly  in  this  peculiar  community,  which,  mam- 
seeds  which  when  ground  constitute  the  popular  taining  its  essential  characteristics,  still  occB- 
condiment,  mustard.  Sometimes  flour  and  pies  Pitcaim  and  Norfolk  Islands, 
turmeric  are  added  to  the  mustard  to  di-  Ifntiny  (Fr.  mulit,  refractory,  stubborn; 
lute  and  color  it.  The  young  plants  are  often  tnutmer,  to  rise  in  arms).  Two  hundred  years 
eaten  like  spinach  or  as  a  salad.  They  may  ^go  the  word  mutiny  was  often  used  in  de- 
be  easily  obtained  from  seed  sown  m  any  garden  scribing  insurrection  or  sedition  in  ciTii  society ; 


soil.                                                                             but   it    is    now   applied   exclusively   to   certain 
UuatBrd  OIL    See  Oil  op  Uusiaui.                  offenses  by  sailors  and  soldiers.     Properly  it  is 
1  of  n      ■  ■  '  --- 


HoBtil'ids.    See  Foa-BEAWNO  Animals.  J^.  ^  ornumbera  in  resstance  of  authority; 

.    ^         .             ,    ,                  ,  but  by  statutes,  certain  acta  of  individuals  aic 

Mtt;,  moot,  in  Egyptian  mythology,  a  god-  declared  to  be  muti«y.    The  act  of  Congress  of 

dess  of  heaven  and  queen  of  earth,  the  wife  of  ^  ^arth   183s  defines  mutiny  or  revolt  in  the 

Ammon  and  the  mother  of  Chons.    Her  name  following  laiKUage: 

signifies   •mother.*  „  „j,  ^,  ^^  mo^  ct  tbt  enw  of  tar  AiMriwii 

HutK   Naiee,    moo'ti   nze'ga,    Africa,    the  ^Up  or  tokI  «n  the  taA  mu,  or  on  anr  other  watcn 

k^l  .am.  for  .  l.t.  .ii.™^=«l  by  St.»lj,  «  E'.fc,  fuST'SSrJ.l.'SBSr  J!iKtf2,.'".S 

1870,  explored  by  him  m  1889,  and  renamed  the  fon«  or  br  fnnd,  ibrcUs,  or  oAer  iotiiniiUlioiu,  oiuni 

Albert  Edward  Nyanza   CqvO-  ''»«  commuul  of  iwh  «hro.  or  Toatl  from  tb»  mister 

,,.                   --,„-,.      f        ,1.  "    ■>'*"    lawful    comoKitlinf    officer    thereof;    or    dc- 

Hntanabbl,     moo-ta-nab  be     (Arabic,     *tbe  prive    htm    of    his    authority    and    cDDunaad    on    board 

alleged      prophet*),      Arabian      OOet:      d.      Kufa,  ;h™f;    or   _r«i.t    or   ptevmi    him    in    the    free   and 

Asiltic     Turkey,    '965     A.d.       ftT  publish^    a  JSi^'lnSSTto  tT^a-er^'p^T'^  S.V'i^SS 

•Divan.'  or  collection  of  verse,  a  German  trans-  thei^io;  ererv  mih  pej^m  so  ofCe&ding,^  uden  and 

lation  of  which  exists   ("MotenAb  der  grosste  '"^V-  '''»''  •«  <i«nied  (mlty  of  >  icroft  or  mutiny 

araWsche  Dichter'    1S24).  ""*J^'"^-                           ■.      ^         . 

„  ^  ,^        _.                  .        .u     ■     '  t  The  same  statute  provides  for  endeavors  and 

Htttabon    Thewy.    a    hypothesis    of    or-  ^^pj^ciM  to  excit?  mutiny.     In  construction 

game  evolution  whidi  accounts  foe  developm«at  „f  jh^  act  it  has  been  held  that  mere  disbbedi- 

6y  wdikn  changes  or  'leaps'   rather  than  hy  e„„  ^f  ^^^^^  j,    ^oe  or  two  of  the  seamen, 

stow  and  successive  degrees;  soc«>times  styled  without  any  attempt  to  excite  a  general  riisisl- 

Mltfttorjal     e^wlutlon        It      is     illustrated     by  ^„^  ^^   disobedience,   and   insolent  conduct   OT 

•Sports*   (q.v.),— sudden  aberraUons  from  the  -language  towafd  the  master  or  violence  to  lib 

normal,  more  familiar  m  botany  than  in  loolop,  person,  if  unaccompanied  by  other  acts  showing 

but  often  occurring  there.    This  mode  of  evolu-  ,„  intention  to  subvert  his  authority  as  master, 

tion  has  always  been  regarded  as  effective  to  ,„    ^^    sufficient    to    constitute    the    offense 

some   degree,   but   its  general   apph cation  was  -^f    endeavoring    to    excite    mutiny.     An    in- 

nrged  by  Prof.  Hugo  DeVnes  m  a  work  <Dic  di^tnient   for   this   crime,   it    is    said,   must    set 

MuUHonstheone,>   published  m   1901.  _  fo„h  a  confederacy  of  at  least  two  of  the  men 

Muther,  moo'tir,  Richard,  German  art  hia-  'to  refuse  to  do  further  duty,  and  to  resist  the 

torian :  b.  Ohrdruf,  Germany,  as  Feb.  i86a     He  lawful  commands  of  the  officers.     The   offense 

was   educated   in   die   University  of  Heidelberg  of  making   a   revolt   was   by   the  act  of   April, 

and  the  conservatory  at  Munich  and   devoted  1790,  punishable  by  death.    By  the  act  of  1835, 

his    attention   to   the   history  of  art   in   which  it  is  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  $2,000,  and 

subject  he  has  been  professor  at  the  University  by  imprisonment  and  confinement  at  hard  labor 

of  Breslau  since  1805.    H=  li^s  published:  'An-  for  not   more  than   10  years,   according  to  ftc 

ton  Graft'   (iSSi);  *Gothic  and  Early  Renais-  nature  nnd  ag^avation  of  the  offense;   while 

sance   Illustrations   of  German   Books'    (1884);  attempts  to  excite  a  mutiny  are  {)unishable  by 

*MeisterhoIzschnitte    aus    den    Jahrhunderten*  fine  not  exceeding  $i,ixx^  or  by  imprisonmvit 

0887) :    'The   History   of    Modern    Painting'  not  exceeding  five  years,  or  by  both.    Mutinous 

U893) ;     'A     Century     of     French     Painting*  conduct  in  the  army  and  navy  is  provided  for 

[1901);    'Geschichte    der    englischen    Malerei'  by  the  acts  of  10  April  1806  and  of  2^  April 

(1902)  ;  etc,  180a    By  the  former,  'any  officer  or  soldier  who 

HutinMrs  of  the   Botmty,  Th*.  a  work  slia"  ^egin,  excite,  cause,  or  join  in  any  mutiny 

published  in  1870  by  Lady  Diana  Belcher.     It  ?r  sedition  in  any  troop  or  company  in  the  serv- 

is  an  account  of  a  unique  settiement  on  a  South  >pe  of  tne  United  States,  or  in  any  party,  post. 

Sea   island.     In   1789   H.   M.    S.   Bounty,   Lieu-  detachment,  or  guard,  shall  suffer  death,  or  such 

tenant   Bligh  commanding,  while  sailing  in  the  ptn?'  punishmwit  as  by  a  court  martial  shall  be 

South  Seas  was  captured  by  mutineers,  and  the  inflicted."    Under  the  latter,  «if  any  person  m 

commander  with  18  of  the  crew  were  set  adrift  the  navy  shall  make,  or  attempt  to  make,  giiy 

in  the  cutter.    The  ship  sailed  to  Tahiti.    There  mutinous    assembly,    he    shall     on    convichon 

dissensions  arose  among  the  mutineers.    Half  of  thereof  by  a  court  martial,  suffer  dea*.»    The 

tbem  sailed  away,  and  all  trace  of  them  was  iost  law  of  mutiny  in  Great  Britain  is   similar  to 

for  many  years.     Some  20  years  later,  a  British  the  Umted  States  statute. 

vessel  happened  accidentally  to  stop  at  Pitcaim's  Mu'toscope,   a    mechanical   apparatus    for 

Island.    The  officers  were  amazed  to  meet  young  exhibiting  instantaneous  pictures  of  moving  (*- 

men  who  spoke  excellent  English,  and  to  find  jects  taken  by  the  kinetograph  or  aimilar  instrn- 

■  prosperous  and  happy  Christian  community,  ment.     Photographic  prints  from  the  series  of 
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MUTSUHITO  —  MY  CBNA 

luctuTM  thus  obtained  >ie  mounted  id  con&ecu-  Uutton-birdi    a    sailors'    name    for    tha 

tive  ordei  arotuid  a  cylinder  standing  out  like  shearwater  (q.v.)- 

the  leaves  of  a  book.     When  this  cylinder  is  Miit'tta,  India,  the  chief  town  of  a  diaUict 

ikiwly  revolved,  the  prcture  cards  being  held  of  the  United  Provinces,  on  the  Janina,  36  miles 

back  by  a  stop,  and  allowed  to  snap  past  the  northwest  of  Agra.    It  is  aa  old  Hindu  city,  and 

eye  one  by  one.  as  one  thumbs  the_  leaves  of  a  jg  identified  by  some  with  the  Methora  mea- 

book,  an  apparently  moving;  picture  is  the  t;esult,  (joned  by  Arrwn.    It  is  regarded  as  the  birth- 

and  It   IS  difficult   to    reahic  that  the  picture  place  of  Krishna,  atid  is  a  great  centre  of  Hindu 

is  not  endowed  with  iife.  devotion,  being  resorted  lo  by  lai^e  numbers  of 

Uutauhito,  the  personal  name  of  the  em-  pilgrims.     It  has  numerous  temples,  mosques, 

peror  of  Japan,  who  in  the  traditional  line  of  batliing  ghats   a  museum,  and  the  17th  cratuTj 

mkados  ranks  as  the   123d.    Son  of  the  em-  observatory  of  the  Hmdu  astronomer  Jey  Smgh. 

peror  Komei,  by  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  im-  PoP- about  6o/»o. 

pers!  harem,  he  was  bom  3  Nov.  1852  and  Huyscas,  mii-fi  ska.  See  Chibcbas. 
succeeded  to  the  throne  3  F«b.  1867;  d.  30  MuMffar-od-Dip.  moo-za-fitr'ed-deii*.  Shah 
July  1912.  He  was  reared  in  Kioto  amid  of  Persia;  b.  Teheran  25  March  igsjJ  d.  there 
the  tumultuous  ercnts  teadin^  to  the  amli  g  Jan.  1907.  He  was  governor  of  Azerbauan; 
d^ttal  of  3  Jan,  1868,  when  the  leadcre  of  tile  succeeded  his  father,  Nasr-ed-Din  (q.vj.  I 
Progressive  Movemrait,  about  53  in  number.  May  1896;  was  largely  influenced  by  Euro- 
took  possession  of  the  imperial  palace  and  of  pean  civilization  and  politically  by  France  and 
the  person  of  the  emperor  and  began  rebuilding  ttussia;  and  visited  Europe  several  times;  in 
the  empire.  Mutsuhito  was  taken  into  the  igoo  was  altadccd  by  an  anarchih  named  Sal- 
headquarters  of  the  military  garrison  long  main-  son  in  Paris;  and  in  igo2  again  visited  westers 
tained  in  Kioto  at  the  castle  of  Nijo  to  overawe  Europe  and  England. 

the  throne  and  court,  and  there  took  the  oath,  vcihi^ovA       md-zha-kfl'vS       lohan*.    See 

drafted  by  Viscount  Uri  of  Echizen,  to  estab-  svKnJ^^sZ  JOMn».    »« 

lish  representative  government,  abandon  worth-  ■'**■"-*'  i^^"""  '*■ 

less  ancient  traditions,  make  ability  and  not  Huxiano,  Oirolamo,  jt-r6-la'm6  moot-s6- 
rank  the  basis  of  appointment  to  ofnce,  and  to  a'no,  commonly  known  as  Bsessako,  Italian 
seek  throughout  the  world  for  men  of  talent  to  tainter:  b.  A^uafredda,  near  Brescia,  1528;  d. 
assist  in  the  work  of  transforming  Japan.  Rome  27  April  1593.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Ro- 
under the  new  leaders  Mutsuhito  imbibed  manino  (see  Rouaniro  Gikolamo)  and,  of 
Western  ideas  and  became  a  devoted  champion  Titian  at  Venice,  and  subsequently  imttaled 
of  progress.  He  accepted  the  treaties  with  for-  Michelangelo.  He  was  a  skilled  mannerist  who 
eigi)  powers  and  Kave  audience  to  the  envcws.  could  paint  in  any  style  while  possessing  none  of 
At  Okubo's  suggestion,  he  made  himself  visible  his  own.  Among  his  most  successful  pictures 
in  public  life  and  moved  the  capital  to  Yedo,  are:  'The  Taking  Down  from  the  Cross,"  in 
;which  was  named  Tokyo.  On  9  Feb.  1869,  in  the  Borghese  Gallery,  Rome;  'The  Gift  of  the 
Kioto,  he  married  the  Princess  Haruko  of  the  Apostolic  Keys,'  in  the  Vatican.  There  are  also 
bouse  of  Ichijo,  who  from  that  time  forth  be-  some  frescoes  of  his  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Vat- 
came   not '  merely   an    invisible   consort   of   the  ican. 

orantry's  ruler,  but  an  empress  in  something  of  Mycale,  mik'a-le,  Asia  Minor,  the  classical 
the  modern  and  occtdenul  style  and  v.ew.  The  name  of  the  modem  Samsun,  a  mountain  ol 
term  mi|tado,  so  appropriate,  historical  and  g^^jf,  j^^-  ^^j,  ^^^  promontory  of  Cape  Santa 
^ractenstic,  IS  not  in  common  native  use.  ^aria  opposite  the  island  of  Samos  as  its  sca- 
the oeople  calling  h.m  Tenshi.  Son.  of  Heaven,  ^^^j  terrmnation. 

or    Shu-10,   Supreme   Master,     Though   by   eti-  „  .      ,   .    „  ,  - 

quette  and  tradition  without  family  name  and      ,  Mycenae,  rni-sSne,  Greece,  an  ancient  city 

his  personality  kept  necessarily  in  shadow,  Mut-  of  Argolis  m  the  Peloponnesus,  six  miles  north- 

suhito  is  a  man  of  marked  ability  and  decided  east  of  Argos.  huih  on  a  sleep  hill  dommating 

opinions,  though  the  necessities  of  this  not  yet  *e  passes  to   Cormth.     Its   ruins   Since   Schlie- 

wholly  un-Oriental  realm  require  that  the  mys-  nia""  ^    excavations    in    1870    have    yielded    an 

tery  play  of  his  alleged  divine  origin  be  kept  up  abundance    of    archJeoIogical    treasures    of    the 

a    little    longer.     The    imperial    silver    wedding  Sreaiest  value  and.  interest,  illustrating  and  re- 

and  50th  birthday  as  well  as  the  Crown  Prince's  vealing  the  distinctive  Myceraaan  period  of  civil- 

nuptials  have  been  celebrated  with  national  re-  i^aHon.  which  preceded  the  culminating  era  of 

joicinKS  apa  the' issue  of  commemorative  post-  Hellenic  culture.    Mycenae  is  said  to  have  beea 

age  stamps,  on  which,  however,  no  effigy  or  founded  by  Perseus,  and  before  the  commence- 

portraits  yet   appear.    Article   III.  of  the   Con-  ment  of  the   Trojan  war  was.  the   residence  of 

Btitution  declares  that  "The  Emperor  is  sacred  Agamemnon,  in  Whose  reign  it  was  regarded 

and  inviolable,"  and  his  character  and  doings  *'  the  leading  city  in  Greece;  it  was  also  the 

are  never  criticised  or  openly  discussed  by  na-  *ene  of  the  domestic  tragedies  of  Atreus  (q.v,). 

tives    of    Japan.     Yoshi'hito,    third '  son    ot    the  f  declined  in  importance  after  the  invasion  of 

emperor  by   Madame  Yanagawara   Aiko,  bom  the    Dorians,   but  its   cyclopean   walls,   citadel, 

31  Aug.  1879,  was  proclaimed  heir  to  the  throne  and  other  features,  chief  of  which  are  the  Lion's 

31  Aug.  1887,  and  married  on  10  May  igoo  to  Gate,  and   the  vaulted   building  of  megalithic 

the    Princess    Sada,   third   daughter  of  Prince  architecture    called    the    Treasury    of    Atreus 

Kujo.     Immediately    after    his    father's    death  (qv.),  stood  through  succeeding  centuries,  and 

(30   July    igi^)    '^  oshihito    formally    took    Ihe  itill  stand,  as  monuments  of  its  ancient  grandeur 

oath    of    succession    and    began    his    reign    as  and  importance.     COnsultr  Schuphbardt-Sellers. 

emperor  of  Japan.  'Schliemann's  Excavations'   (1891)  ;  Hall,  "The 

Wn.u*M  KLt^vf  r>BiBM«.  Oldest  Civilization  ot  Greece*  (igoi);  Tsonnta* 

Anthar  of  'The  Mibndo's  F.mHrr.'  and  Manatt,  *The  MyCentean  Age'  <i8g7). 
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,  -        .               -    .      <St  Paul>  (IS  . . 

uifiiauiu     4U(>iiEiij     dauiuEu  lu     dironic    iiijfr  n«w  cO.  iSts),  3  pocm;  ^Vfoidsworth'  (iGSo), 

elicis    are    now    known    to    be    due  to  chronic  in    tEbglish    Men   of-  Letters';    "Renewal    of 

induration    and    Ihicltening     (sderojis).      Tiie  Youtii,  ^nd    Other    Poeros*    (1882) ;    'Essay^ 

roost  common    causes,  of    myehtis    are;    irrir  Moderi^  aiui  Classical'    (i8£%3);  'Phantasms  of 

•  tation  of  the  cord  by  fractured,  dislocated,  or  the  Living'  (with  Gumey  and  Podmore^  1886) ; 

diseased  vertebrae,  by  the  pressure  of  a  tumor^  "Science  and  a  Future  Life'    (189^);  and  the 

or  by  hemorrhage  into  its  substance.    The  ,dis-  ma^ive   "Humaii   Personality  and  its  Survival 

ease   is  agEravated   by  intemperate  habits-'    It  of  Bodily  Pcath'    (igoi).     ,    , 

besins  usually  with  pain  or  otkc  nncomfocUble  „           ii,>rd«ad,.  American    soldier'  and 

sensations    m    the    spme,  or    . extremities,    and  ^«dal:  hiiSewport,  B.  I,  1776;,  d.  Schenectady, 

Jatigue,  followed  by  an  mcertain  gaft  paralysis,  ^   y    „  j„  ,3        Qu  the  breaking  out  of  the 

uid  very  frequently  death     tf  lie  inflammation  w„  „,  ,81a  he  enlisted  and  b«ame  a  maipr  in 

avolves  the  upper  part  of  the  cord  atoye  the  ihb  ioth  infantry:    For  a  time  h«  *as'J  Sfffhant 

origin  of  the  respiraton,  nerves,  respiration  .1.  .,„  fchmond,  Va.;  when  he  removed  to  New 

interfered  with  and  death  results  from  asphyxjf.  y„,j,    Bis  later  iile  was  passed  ii'  Sihen'ec- 

If  the  mflatnmation  exists  lower  dowii.  m  addi-  j  jj   j,   y    ^|„„  ^             j  ,„    ,„„ 

V      ,J    iS  }?        ?      ',  """"  "!,*■  "1"°?  mayirand  for  six  yeais  in  'the  legisliture  as 

ties  the  bladder  and  rectum  may  be  paraly«4  member  for  that  district.    He  hel4  a  prominent 

J  "■™«'!'"i>    •"    d'scharged    involuntardy,  ,„,  .„.  ^     Masonic    lratertiij.r^ hafinj  been 

and  death  occur,  from  exhanstioo.     The  tend-  Sleeted  grand  master  and  gran/Vigh  pSesi  3 

ency  of  the  mflammalion  is  to  spread.           , ,  R„j,i  ^rch  Masons  of  the  State  of  Ne/York. 

t«,  "JStfi! V'tSTg.^ST.  i"l'S°J^  ri.n"nnSf fill's  \"^o'*Zr?£6''"i£ 

the  Buffalo  ttWicaL  Colleifft  ia  iSsi  and  in  1854  "£5  f  "llf^  ^'  ^•'-  %  '^^^^V^V"''' 

iecarae  *   snfgeon   m  th?  Urvited  fiatc  atn^?  ^  %  lfa««  years  |0  Europe  and  South  Anwr- 

mtem  consiaZg  of  Sags  hy  day  and^torch^t  ^o "ege   Ohio,    He  was  professor  of  history  and 

lught,  so  sinml"  yet  w  iiitaioos ,  that  it  bM  P^^'."'?''  economy  at  the  University 'of  Ctncin- 

was  in  co'mman^  of  the  »ici»l  CO^s  in  1858-60  '?''   ?»'"!;'' ^V"?"  *??■  7"T,'U,'^'^-  .^ 

and  in  the  latter  year  was  commiMioaed  ^  <^f;i:'^  ""^  ^^"l^™  (?i'*'i5^^  J'^^  =,  ^'"'^ 

and  appointed  chitf  signal  officr  oi  the  atiy.  °*  Greece'  (1897)  ;  'The  Middle  Ag*pt(il»3)  J 

He  served  in  the  Civil  War  in  1861-3  and  the*  "^' 

took  charge  of  the  signal  office  at  WaslwbgUai  Myen,      Thmdon      Wkher,      Amerlcail 

and  introduced  his  tjsita  at  West  Bovt.    He  banktrtb.  New  York  it  Jan.'  1844.    On  Ibe 

was    promoted    brigadier-general    in    1865,, and  breaking:  out  of   the    Civil    War   he   was   ap- 

«x>n  Bft«r«aril  retired  from  the  army.    He"  was  pohited  captain  of  the  Third  reghnent,  Sidcle^ 

engaged  in  the  fn-eparation  of  his  bookon- the  brigade;  and   hter  was'  captain  of  the  Ninth 

signal  BystCRi'aniJ  in  meteorological  inv^stigs-  regiment,    New    York    National    Guard,    being 

tions  alt  Buffalo  until'  t^«a  when  he  wnt  ap-  connected  with  the  City  Guard  for  many  yean, 

pointed  t«  take   charge  of  the   meteorological  In  1864  he  entered  ^all  Street,  tx^me  a  taan- 

obMrrations  under  the  government    The  work  ber  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  after  being  asso- 

of  the  leather  bureau  was  soon  recognized  as  dated  wHh  various  firms;  in  1884  otgirmiA  the 

important  arid  teas  widely  extended  undSr  Gen^  bank  of  Theodore  W,   Myers  &  ComytaiT-     !■ 

eral  Myer's  direction,  joo  stations  being  estab-  1887  he  was  appointed  park  commissjonev  and 

lished' before  his  death.    He,  was  Uaiud  .States  treasurer   of   the    department.    In    isSS-pf  he 

del^ate  to  the  International  Congreaa  of  Mc-  served   as  city  comptroller,  with  such  success 

teoTcdogista  at  Vienna  in  1873  and  in  1870  to  as  to  be   renoininated  and   re-elected  ^  bOtI) 

that  held  at  Rome.    H«  publishned  'A  Manual  of  Republicans  and  Democrats  for  term  of  i^i-j. 

Signals  for  the  United  States  Armyand  Navjt'  During  his  term  of  office  he  negotiated  a  loan 

(1868).  of  5r4,ooo,ooo  foe  the  city  at  the  surprisingly 

Uytn,    mr«rz,    OrtiMt    3a^le^    English  W™  rate  of  2j4.pcr  cent. 

poet,  brother  of  F.  W.  H.  (q.v.)  :  h.  Keswicit,  Myg'ale,  the  technical  a^id  book-name  of  a 

Cnmberland,  1844.    He  was  caJlcd  to  the  bar  in  spades  of  trap-door  spider  (MygaU  avicuUtria) 

18^4,  but  has  never  practised.    He  has  poMisbed :  whicbhaa  beemknown  to  catch  small  birds  and 

<Tbe  Puritans'  (1869) ;  'Poems'  (ito7);:'De-  kill  them.    It   is  a-. native  of  Surinam,   Brazil, 

fence    of    Rome   and    Other    Poems'     (1880) ;  and  adjoining  regions.     It  is  the  largest  of  all 

'Judginent   of  Prometheus   and   Other   Poems'  the  spiders,  being  very  Stout,  with  thict,  hairy 

(1886);    etc.;   besides   translating   the   odes  of  |ogR.. , It  builds  ita  n«t  in  trees.    Similar,  species 

Pindar    (^d  ed.   1884).                  ,                           '  „e  brought  imo   oitr  ports   in   bunches  of  ba- 

llTcra,  Frederic  Wfiliom  Henry,  English  nanai.    The  fact  that  the  bird-spider  wilt  actu- 

autbor:  b.  Dufhejd,  Derbyshire,  6  Feb.  ^843;  d.  ally  kill  birds  afid  suck  their  blood  was  asserted 

Rome,   Italy,   17  Jan.  1901.     He  nvaa  educated  by-  Madam    Merian   in    1705.    Her    statements 

■t  Cambridge,   was  classical   lecturer  thefe  at  were  received  with  doubt,  but  long  after  wen 

Trinity  in  l86g-g,  a^  wa»  school  inspector  from  verified   by    Bates,     The   specimen   he   observe^ 

iSn   until   his   death,      fn    iSSa   he   assisted   in  on  the  Amazon  River  was  nearly  two  inches  In 

founding  a  Society,  for  PsycbiQal  Research,  of  length,   the   l^s   expanding  seven  inches.    He 
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uw  the  monster  On  a  tree-tnink  bentadi  a  deep  abdomen.    Closer  analysis  sliows  ttat  tiie  chil- 

crtvice  in  the  tree,  across  which  was  stretched  a  opods  are  somewhat  closely  related  to  the  true 

dense  white  web.    "The  lower  part  of  the  w^b  insects,    while  the    diplopods    form    a    distinct 

was   broken,   and   two   small   finches    were   en-  group    of   doubtful   position.     In   the   chilopods 

tangled  in  the  pieces;  one  was  quite  dead,  the  the  head  bears  a  pair  of  groups  of  simple  eyes, 

other  was  still  living  and  was  smeared  with  the  a  pair  of  antennae  and  three  pairs  of  jaws  (m"-- 


fitthy  lic^uor  or  saliva  exuded  by  the  monster.*  dibles,  maxillx,  labium),  while  the  first  pair  of 

The  natives  call  them  aranhas  caraneueijeirat,  trunk  appendages  becomes  connected  with  the 

or  'crab- spiders.*    The  hairs  on  the  Dody  and  head  and  serve  as  poison-jaws.    The  trunlt-seg-' 

legs  come  off  when  touched,  and  "cause  a  pecol-  ments  are  all  similar,  and  each  bears  a  pair  of 

lar    and    almost    maddening    irritation.*    This,  legs,  the  number  ot  segments  ranging  from  15 

Bates  thinks^  is  not  due  to  any  poisonous  qual-  to    170   or   more.     T^e   body-segments   are   flat' 

it;  residing  in  the  hairs,  hot  to  their  beii^  diort  tened  and  the  reproductive  openings  are  at  the 

and  hard,  and  thm  getting  into  the  fine  creases  hinder  end  of  the  body.    Most  of  the  chilopoda 

of  the  skin.  are  carnivorous.     The  most  noticeable  members 

tejtt  tfc  ilon  d«pl,  znd  prod.ce  Urge  .bseesm.  „  J^    ,,    ^    j   ^^  ^„      ;„    ■,  ,^  ^  ^_ 

Th.  mssM..  asa.iult.  do  jolptocWic  otlyr  ^^^  ,„  ^^  ^^,„,„    'mvirs.l  SU  moos 

™l,*!rJ  ™™S~^  r^Mft^SL,?  °tK  'n"™l  ""he  intta™.,  .od  th.  extern "l  ope«. 

r^XSw™?"    Con"'>  """l*'    ™'  iog.  .re  4  link  behind  tie  head.  The  Biflo>7*> 

insect  uooK     ^tgot;.  live  mostly  upon  decaying  vegetation.    For  pro- 

UTlittii,    ml-lit'ta,    an    Assyrian    goddess,  tection  they  rely  iipon  the  very  'thick  and  hard 

jdentihed  by  the  Greeks  with  Aphrodite.    She  walls  of-  the  bodies,  'and  in  some  species  upon 

was,  as  goddess  of  the  moon,  the  female  prin-  peculiar  stink  'glands  which  open  on  the  sides 

ciple  of  generation.  of  the  body;    See  Mnj.EKii. 

af..,i.j .      .    ..      (        .1 .    .J ,..*  TTic  Myriapods  appear  in  the  Devonian  rocka 

Mylodon,   «    Bfnus   of   eatmct   edentate  ^    ,,     '.„'^J'^i„  p,„  „f  «,,  ,„m 

S,rZ    ;..    ™?;    1  ,fc    S™^^„il(JS;  •o-'l'l'     "«■>«  «  >'"'  American  specie,  are  de. 

portuns,  the  gHjuislotb.,  the  rana  n.  olwtnch  ^   .     b„„„„,,    tMjyiapods  of  Ameriea> 

occur  along  with  those  of  the  Mesatheniuu  inid  (United  States  Natioifil  MuiuS,  .893). 

Mcgaloiiyx,  in  the  recent  or  post7Tertiary  der  .     ;                                          "vj/- 

posits  of  South  America,    In  size  the  Idyladoit  Hyricia,  a  substance  formed  by  the  com' 

robtt^tut  —  the  most  familiar  species ;— attained  bination  of  palmitic  acid  with  an  organic  radical 

a  length,  in    some   instances,  of  ii    fteL    See  known  as  ^myiiuyl.'    It  has  the  cheoiical  fom- 

MKATawuii.  ula  CmHbOi,  and  oecurs  in  beeswax,  farrning 

-__        -      .,  the  chief  portion  of  that  part  of  the  wax  which 

Hyni.     bee  MtNA-BtRD,  j^  ins^jutle  in  alcohoJ.    Myricin  melts  at  i6a' 

Hya'pui,   neaisightedness.  ,  See   SnBT\   D>-  F.,  is  readily  saponified  by  alcoholic  potash,  and 

ncTS  or.  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  feathery  crystals 

„       ,                    .-11..                     11  hy  deposition  fron  its  solution  in  ether. 

Hyoain,     a     proteid     substance,     usually  ■»__,.„                _-,..■          i  .u     it-., 

classed  as  a  globulin   (see  Globulins),  whic£  Mj^ioKOpe,  a  variatoon   of  the   kaleido- 

separates  from  muscle  plasma  aiter  death,  in  the  S"^!  (l-^  >■    A  square  box  has  a  s.ght-hole  m 

foVm  of  a  clot,  which  is  analogous  to  the  clot  *'??\  ="d   at   Uie   rear   are   two  plane   nurrors 

of  fibrin  that  L   formed   under   similar  circum-  «*ich  are  arranged  at  «  suttable  angle.    On  hor- 

atances  in  blood.     !t  does  not  exist  in  the  living  '^^^  rollers  is  a  p.e«  of  embroidered  silk  or 

muscle,   being   there   represented   by  two   other  "t*""  """"e  ^^bric,  which   is   moved  by  meais 

proteids  called  myosinogen  and  paramyosinogen,  "'  »  '^'^™™  j**",  '*°*  t*  the  rollers.     This 

«spectively,     The  stiffening  of  the   muscles  af^  f"*"   >   V^^^.  f-'^j'^^  ."I"'    *'.  o™wno>t*l 

ter    death    (technically    known    as    the    <rigor  fibres  are  nmluplied  and  thrown  into  geomet- 

mortis')  is  due  to  the  formation  of  the  myosin  "cfl  apposition. 

clots  in  the  cells  of  the  muscles.  HTriBtlc  Add,  an  organic  acid  occurring 

Myoao'tii.     See  Mouse-eab.  '"  *«  'PH?  9*  »  glyceryl  =»''«'■«?  nutmeg  butter, 

nj>uBu  u..     ajtt  j.iuuoii  tn«.  jj^j^  which  It  may  be  prepared  by  saponification 

Myriap'oda,  a  group  formerly  recogniicd  and  subsequent  distillation   at  a  pressure  ma- 

among  the  arthropodan  animals,  but  now  known  terially  below  that  of  the  atmosphere.    It  has 

to  be  unnatural  and  hence  abandoned.    It  in-  tiie  chemical  formula  CnHaOi,  and  is  insc^uble 

clhded  the  groups  of  Chilopoda,  or   centipedes,  in  water.     It  is  very  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  how- 

and  the  Diplopoda,  millepeds  or  galky-worms.  ever,  from  which  it  separates,  upon  cooling,  in 

The   features   common   to   all   are   the   elongate  the  form  of  lustrous  lamina-,  melting  at  139°  F. 

*orm-likc   body  consisting  of  a  head,  and   be-  A  number  of  compounds  of  myristic  acid  with 

hind  this   the  trunk  of  numerous  similar  leg-  the  metals  are  known,  as  well  as  several  ethers 

bearing  segments,  not  <Uv>ded  into  thorax  and  knd  other  organic  compounds. 
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Uyirai^tu^  iair'fii(>diisiz,&  former  people  genera    and    rtmie    thui    2,000   SpedeS  ■vnMif 

on  the  sontbeni  V>rifer9  at  Thessalj,  who  ac-  distributed  in  warm  climates  but  sparingly  In 

companied  Achilles  to  tbe  Trojan  war.    They  temperate.     It  is   one  of  the  most   important 

were  aaid  to  bave  received   their  name   from  families  of  economic  plants.    Some  of  the  spc- 

Myrmidon,  a   son    of   Zeua   and    Euryntcdiua.  cies,  sodi  a»  pomegranate   (Punka  ^anatum}. 

They  are  said  to  bave  emigrated  into  Theasaiy  guava  (Fjid«nn  spp.),  luma  and  ngni  iilvrtut) 

under  the  leadership  of  Feleus.  yield    important    fruits ;    some   such   as   clovea 

UvroVaUna    the   dried   fruits   of   various  (fi"S'«'>  Jp).  allspice  (^<»»">'''),  furnish  high- 

««ri?of  liTlnlSl  S  ^^"S  m"reTr  'jf  ™l"=d  apices;  and  still  others,  especially  spe- 

2r«^^  propertieTThey  a«  imported  T  '"^J:!"^^::''.^^^"^:"'^.^:^^*  A^^  ^ 

into  BritaS   for   <^ers  and  tanners,  especiallv  %   world      The   species  are  charactemed  by 

the  latter.    The  trees  are  of  the  gcAus  "^rm/-  'fPK    "'^1  i'"'=*  ,8";"^'''    dotted    with 

naUo.   order   Combrelacea,   the   chfef  being   the  Rlands;  perfect  flowers  In  rwMnes  or  sometimes 

belleric  myrobotan  {T.  ft^H^nVaJ,  and  the  che-  l^^"'.  "?  ™"°'"^  ^mds  of  frulM.    The  order 

hulic  (T    chebulica^  '*  variously  hmited,  some  authors  mcluding  as 

bulic  (i.  chtbMlica).                 .     _,     ,,  sub^srders  certain  groups  ranked  as  orders  by 

Mrron^  Greek  sculptor;  b.  Eleutherae,  a  other  botanists.    Aa  extended,  the  order  inelude* 

seaport  of  B«otia.  about  450  b.c    He  was  along  nearly  3,a»  species.    See  Myrtle. 

with  PhidiAS  and  Polycletus,  a  pupil  of  Agela-  „ ,,       "^        ,  ,  , 

das,  the  founder  of  the  Peloponncsian  sch-Jol  ,  ^  "S™"'  *,P'^PVi=";  "='I",^  ^°F  several  unre- 

oTsculptur^  and  made  his  renown  at  Athena  S*^"iP'^""  °^  "'"^  "'^  follow mg  are  probabl/ 

as  a  versatile  and  masterly  worker  in  bronae.  ^^i^.^wt  known:     Grspe  mynle  iLagerslramut 

silver,  and  every  other  art  material     He  exo-  *"'''")  of. I^e  "^f""'  o/^er  Lytftrac^ir;  running 

cuted  statues  of^gods,  heroes,  and  especially  of  >"?"'«  '^,'"''?r*^.''A*'»  ^'"^  "/A**"  -^^f>^^f*' 

athletes,  many  of  wtich  wcr^   set   JIT  ■  a  the  ^and  myrtle   (L«d^^K««   ipp.)   of  the  Enca- 

templea  at  Delphi  and  Olympia.    The  moat  ceta-  "*■  .  When  unqual.Sed  the  name  generally  re- 

brawd  among  them   was  that  of  awift-n-rtner  *«?  '°J*"°"*  ^^''  °*  ^J^"*  °5,  ^l-e  ™t«"l 

Udas.   and  the   Discobolus,  or.  burkr  of  the  order  Jlfj^(o««^e  common  myrtle  fAf.  cof»- 

discus.  a  work  of  art  highly  admired  byithe  «»t'iw)  »  an  evergreen  shrub  native  of  Hie  Med- 

Eomant  as  is  prwed  by  the  many  Italian-copiei  Jterraneaa    regiori    and    western    Asia     whenw 

of  it  made  in  maAle,  the  finest  of  which  is  that  ^  *»*«  t^*"  jntrodtwed    nto  gardens  throughout 

now  in  the  Unoelotti  Palaoe,  Rome.    On  med-  *«  wanner  temperate  clunates  of  the  -world  for 

als,   basins,   and    reliefs  there  are    still  extant  ^  f^'l^K^  and  flowers     It  was  used  m  Greek 

c^  of  his  Atheniaa  work,  'Athene  tbrowing  *«*'«1*J'  *"'*'•  *?  V«>i"s  and  as  the  symbrf 

Aiay  the  Flute,>   «M.     A  marble  copy  of  hia  9^  '^"'T  ""^  y*"'^    Its  aromatic  leaves  and 

•Marsyaa'  is  in  tiie.  Laleran  Museum  M  Rom^  ^'"*»  "««  formerly  osed  m  med>cme  and  ita 

and  one  Jn  bronle  is  to  be  seen  in  tb«  British  *^  m  tarmmg,    usm  st.ll   made  of  them   to 

Museum.     He.  was   equally   successful    in   tht  ?°*!.*^'^  '5 J""' ■"".i^S'?^^^   T^*  ^' 

represenution  of  animals.     His    'Cow'   in  tta>  l«ved  myTtl^^,\Lm,crophyUa)lhe  luma  ^M. 

»rket  at  Athens  was  the  subject  of  maiv  a  ^^' t"i^%  Chilwn  guava  (M  "«"')  y>eM 

Uudatory  epigram  and  was  brought,  to  Rome  |diMe   fruits,    for   which   ih^  ar*   ^antea   rt 

in  the  time  of  Cicero.    Myron  gave  a  somewhat  South  Amerrca  and  to  some  extent  in  CahfomiiL 

cKitggerated'  slendefness   to   the   human   fbrnL  Hyrtle  Tree     Sec  Beech. 

whigh  he  modeled  with    exquisite  beauty  and  Uy^*,  mlshl-*,  Asia  Minof,  a  mime  an- 

VUtomKal  accuracy,  but  was  not  a  mssMr  of  ^j^tly  a^Ued  to  a  rfistiict  which  varied  greatir 

tacial  e^^resSion.  ia  extent  at  different  periods.     The  name  first 

Mynii;  a  popular  name  for  a  gum  resin  occurs  in  the  legend  of  Telephus,  who  became 

produced  by  BoIfmBorfenrfrort  iMyrrfta,  variously  king    of    Mysia. ,    Under    the    Persian  empire 

referred  to  the  ttatura!  orders  Burseraceir  and  Mysia  was  the  name  of  the   section   between 

Amyridate»;  also  for  a  garden  plant  Mytrhis  Lydia  on  the  south  and.  the  range  of  Ida  on 

Odorala  of  the  natural  order  Umbellifera.    The  the  north.     It  was  united  with  the  region  oa 

resin   is    obtained    from    Arabia    and    adjacent  the  north  and  with  Lydia  in  forming  a  single 

Africa'  from    a    small,    prickly,    stunted,   gray-  latrapy.     After  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian 

"barked  tree  which  beirs  few  small  denticulate  empire  by  Alexander  the  Great,  Mysia  fell  to 

haves,  and  sitiooth,  brovm,  egg-shaped  drupes  Lysimachus  (311  »x.).    Subsequently  it  formed 

as  large  as  currants.    The  drops,  granules,  or  part  of  the  Gneco-Syrian  kingdom,  then,  of  the 

fears   which    in   commerce   are   brown,   red,    or  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  and  finally,  in  133  b.C_ 

yeliow,  are  at  first  rather  oily,  yellowish,  and  was  bequeathed  with  the  rest  of  the  kingdotn  of 

soft,  becoming  brittle  with  age.    They  have  a  Pergamus,  by  Attalus  IIL  to  the  Romans,"  by 

pleasing  balsamic  odor  and  lastirR  bitter,  aro-  whom  it  was  made  a  part  of  the  province  o( 

matic  taste.     From  earliest  times  they  have  been  Mysia.    When  the  divisions  of  Asia  Minor  were 

used  for  making  incense  and  other  perfumes  and  settled  under  Aumistu^,  the  name  of  Mysia  was 

have  been  reputed  useful  in  medicme,  especially  given  to  the  whole  of  the  northwestern  district 

for    cleansing  the  mouth  and   sweetening  the  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Propontis    (Sea 

breath.  of    Marmora),    east   by   Bithynia   and    Phrygfa, 

Myrrh,  the  ^rden  plant,  Is  also  known  as  south  by  Lydia,  and  west  by  the  .Sgean  Sea. 

sweet  cicely,  which  has  been  cultivated  bit  ages  Under  Uie  later  empire  Mysia  was  erected  into 

as  a  sweet  herb  for  flavoring  salads  and  culinary  a   separate  proconsular  province,  and  received 

preparations.     It  is  little  grown  in  the  United  the  name  of  Hcllespontus. 

States  except  by  people  of  rather  recent  Euro-  Mysore,    ml-sfir',    or    Haimr,    ml-soor', 

pean  ancestry.  Injia_    (ij    ti,e  capital  of  the  native  state  of 

Uyrta'ces,  a  natural  order  of  trees  and  the  same  name.  350  miles  west  by  south  of  Mad- 

Arubs,  the  myrtle  family,  comprising  about  70  ns,    in    a    valley    3.450    feet    above    sca-lcvd. 
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4onunated  on  the  soutltcast  br  Chamundt  Hill  aoy  other  man  then  in  England,  dSaeoimes  on 

1/340  feet-higber,  with  a  temple  on  its  summit  ■the  mighty   magician  of    *Tbc    Mysteries  of 

Uodem  enterprise  on  European   methods  has  Udolpho."    It  is  marked  by  that  'art  of  poel- 

creaUr  improved   the  towa     The   streets   are  ical  landscape,*  which,  according  to  Gamett,  die 

broad  and  regular,  the  bouses  intermingled  with  author,  *inay  almost  be  said  to  have  mtrodoced 

treca   and  temples,  and  there  are  several  fine  Jnto  the  modem  noreL* 

modern  public  buildings,  including  the  Bridsh  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,  The,  an  unfin- 

Residency      The  for    b^jit  m  European  style,  fshed  novel  by  Charles  DickeSi  (q^.),  written 

and  separated  from  the  town  by  a  promenade.  ;„  jg         ^he  story  ceased  at  the^  siirth  chip- 

«iclos«  the  Maharajas  palace,  and  the  dwell-  (^^  and  leaves  a  murder  mystery  unsotved. 

ii^s  of  his  officials.  „..„..         ....._. 

{3>  The  native  state  ruled  by  a  maharajah.  Mystic  Shrine,  Anaent  Arabic  Order  of 
is  bounded  north  by  Bombay  and  Madras,  east.  Nobles  of  the,  an  order  said  to  have  been 
south,  and  west,  by  Madras  and  Coorg,  and  founded  at  Mecca.  The  American  order  is  conc- 
has an  area  of  a?,936  square  miles.  Coffee  posed  only  of  Knight  Templars  and  3*1  degree 
pianUtions  and  gold  mines  are  the  chief  sources  Masons.  The  membership  amounts  to  68,000. 
of  its  wealth.  The  principal  commercial  centre  See  Mabonic  Fratebnity, 
is  Bangalore  (q.v.),  the  capital  i«  Mysore,  ,«  ^  ,  .  .  .  ,  .  ,  . 
described  above.  After  being  impoverished  un-  Myitidmi  a  term  derived  from  the  Latin 
der  native  administration,  the  British  took  "ij^cits,  Greek  m^ucii,  mystical,  secret,  from 
charge  from  1831  until  1881,  when  the  sUte  f*^ .  «  mystic,  one  initiated  into  mysteries, 
was  restored  to  a  representative  of  the  old  *?"?  "om  /i«"»,  to  close  the  lips  or  eyes.  Mys- 
dynasty,  trained  in  a  British  school  The  sUte  *«".»™  "=»  for  many  minds  a  repellent  sense. 
Is  now  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  examples  owmg,  as  a  recent  writer  has  acutely  observed, 
in  iU  government  and  general  prosperity,  of  "». '»  association  with  the  delusions  of  vision- 
the  success  of  this  method  Po^  about  6,000,-  "'f^'"*  ,**  "travagawe  not  only  of  gnwlics 
r-  ^jkj  Neoplatonists,  but  of  many  so-called  Chns* 

u«.<»j..   i«  ..^^:.„>  !,.■,.„-.,  ...,.  ..^»«»  *'""  mystics,  who,  misled  by  a  resemblance  in 

They  origmated  at  a  ven;  early  peri«L    Th^  ^^^  ^t^ven  to  mingle  into  one  system  utterly 

seem  to  have  had  a  double  object  — first,   that  antagonistic     elements      Aaainst    extravaimiicM 

<l™.lio  .J  who«  honor  the,  were  Mld.nljii  ^^  phihrtnim  hu  tand  m  iem  .  prM« 

and  Mondly,  thst  of  t«chmg  ud  pracM.nj  fc,  ^^            ,                       ,  „,^^j^g  „,„ 

did  not  he  m  dosm.110  teaehing,  hot  m  ttie  „„.„pp,ehen.ion  .nd  crfild.«. 
nonl  .mpioranent  apparent  m  the  votariej  j„  ^  „„iid,n.  mean.  limply  an  >Ui>- 
ft  *' JT'°f  ""./'*'?  '".'i,'!  "VL"':?^  donment  of  all  altwnpt  to  t«oi3le  the  -i* 
Me,  and  the  hoi»  they  inspired  for  the  world  „^  „„tim«it"  with  inlelligem  tdonidit,  a 
to  come.  The  mo,;  „porta„t  Gr«k  TOter  e.  i%^„„  ^,,^g  „,  ^^  S  to  ^m- 
were  (I)  the  Bemmian;  (j)  the  Samolhraoan,  ^^^^^j  ,„;  „„vSriliable  fancy  or'  .peculation 
which  were  cdetated  in  honor  of  the  Cabin  ,^1^,,  „„  „  interpret  th.  vajno^ming 
in  ,11  the  places  where  these  dimoes  were  „,  ,^^  ,„,  ,„„  ,  „',„„.„d„,  Ej  Or  S 
womhipped.  (3)  The  Dionvsia  at  Rorne  called  ,„,„,„  ,  morhhl  quietism  effected  bj  a  ram- 
Bacchanalia,  which  were  celebrated  in  honor  of  ,  ,•  j„jening  of  the  alTections  and  .tnprfK- 
Dionysns.  or  Bacchns.  Thejc  mystenes  wet.  of  5„„  „,  ,^^  „j*j  „  Oriental  contempt  nolinly 
ao  hraitions  a  dijracter  *"  they  were  fir.  ^^  everything  m.terial  and  nUnral,  but  evi« 
forbidden  m  Thebes,  and  afterward  in  all  f„^  ^11  desire  and  eitistcnca;  thus  giving  a 
'^"'^  "?"""'''""'  "•■  "".  P""."  "S'V"  Buddhist  interpretation  to  the  Christian  dici- 
inorals.  This  was  likewise  done  in  Italy  by  a  ,j„,  „,  „„  (,,  „  j,.,  „,,  urm  stai  '  '  ' 
decree  of  the  Roiran  senate  m  i86  »c     (See  j„||ea  ,„„  of  a  tew  saint-like  beings 

Bacchus.)      (<)    The   Orphic    consecrated   to    attained  to  a  preternatural  stale  of  c 

Dionysus  Z|g™n<,  the  son  of  Zeus  and   Per-  „|,b  ,1,5  n,i,      »  sUte  that  ha.  no  practical 

^hnne.     (See  OaPHnj.)     See  also  UoaCU  b„„„t  ,„  the  ordinary  mortal.    But  merely  to 

*'.*™-  tabulate  the  countlessly  divergent  senses  associ- 

HTateiies  of  XTdolpho,  The,  a  famous  ro-  ated  with  the  term,  not  only  in  common  usage 

mance  by  Mrs.  Anne  Kadcliffe,  published  in  1795.  but  by  aulbors  of  high '  repute,  would  exhaurt 

Like  the  famous  'Castle  of  Otranto'  of  Horace  the  limits  of  the  present  article.    The  reader 

Walpdle,  this  stort  belongs  to  the  school   of  interested    m    the    matter    can    consult    some 

lime-light  fiction,    Udolpho  is  a  medisjval  castle  such    work    as   that   of    Mr.    Inge,    mentioned 

in  the  Apennines,  where,  during  the  17th  cen-  below.    One    reason    for    the    great    discrep- 

tuty,  all  sorts  of  dark  dealings  with  the  powers  ancy    of    usage    has    been    already    suggested, 

of  evil  are  supposed  (o  be  carried  on.    Sheridan  The    confusion    results    mainly    from   the    fail- 

and  Fox  praised  the  book  highly :  the  grave  critic  ure     to     view     mysticism     objectively     in'    its 

and  poet-laureate  Warloti  sat  up  all  night  to  ultimate  meaning  and  relations,  its  origin  and 

read  if,  Walter  Scott  thought  that,  even  set-  finality;  an  omission  on  which  has  followed  a 


ting  aside  its  breathless  interest  as  a  story,  "its  confusion  of  a  primary  and  an  essential  prop- 

magniiicence  of  laiidscape,  and  dignity  of  cobcep-  erty  of  human  nature  with  otie  or  other  of  its 

tion  of  character,  secure  it  the  paim' ;   while  merely  contingent  modifications  or  partial  tend- 

Mathias,  the  author  of  'The  Putnuits  of  Litera-  encies;  and  thus  abnormal  and  insane  phenomena 

tniT,'  who  knew  more  of  Italian  letter,  than  have  come  to  be  associated  Witt)  a  tetm  whick 
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radiatlly  expnues  the  deepest  movement  and  On  the  other  hand  what  is  here  called  rationat- 

toftiest  aspiration  of  man's  being.  islico-philosophical  myetkism  may  and  does  with 

Like  all  other  words  of  similar  structure,  the  many  of  its  disciples  include  Qiristian  doctrine 
lenn  mysticism  connotes  both  a  tendency  or  a  and  practice,  and  in  so  far  may  claim  the  latter. 
realized  experience,  and  a  theory  conversant  title.  For  the  rest  the  distinction  will  hecome 
therewith.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  the  former  plainer  from  what  follows. 
acceptation  may  be  here  subsumed  under  the  I.  Rationalistic  Myiticism. —  As  a  philo- 
latter.  TTie  finality  inherent  in  all  creation  — a  sophical  theory  this  attributes  to  the  human 
tendency  so  immanent  in  nature  that  the  effort  mmd  the  natural  ability  to  rise  to  an  immediate 
to  explain  it  away  by  reducing  it  to  merely  intuition  of  the  Absolute,  that  is,  God,  and 
mechanical  motion  is  imputtned  by  the  very  therein  and  thereby;  to  an  mtuitioa  of  all  truth, 
ideas  and  terminology  in  which  the  attempt  is  This  immediate  vision  whilst  reflective  and  con- 
conceived  and  expressed  —  reaches  its  highest  templative  is  not  attained  so  long  as  the  mind 
expression  in  man's  nature.  Whether  it  be  remains  on  the  lower  level  of  ordinary  dis- 
viewed  as  a  process  of  natural  selection,  an  cursive  reasoning.  Such  thought  being,  it  is 
adaptation  to  environrnent,  a  part  of  the  strug-  claimed,  confined  lo  the  sensible,  to  empirical 
gle  foe  existence,  or  under  any  other  biological  phenomena,  cannot  attain  to  higher  ideal  truth, 
metaphor,  this  tendency  to  a  purpose  is  as  essen-  To  contemplate  the  Absolute,  man  must  withr 
tially  —  nay,  surpassingly  more  so  —  a  property  draw  his  mind  from  the  world  of  sensuous 
of  man  as  It  is  of  any  of  the  lower  forms  of  life,  phenomena,  inhibit  all  discursive  activity,  and 
vegetable  or  animal.  If  it  be  asked  what  is  this  concentrate  his  mental  energy.  As  the  mind 
purpose,  this  goal  to  which  man  ever  presses,  escapes  from  the  mists  of  eartli  the  rising  light 
the  answer  may  be  given  in  terms  of  universal  of  a  higher  vision  is  felt.  In  that  vision 
significance,  that  ultimately  it  is  the  realization  the  lower  cognitive  powers  become  inactive,  the 
of  the  plan  of  the  universe.  To  this  end,  how-  very  consciousness  of  self  {s  obliterated  anci  the 
ever,  rata  strives  unconsciously,  and  in  a  certain  mind  is  absorbed  in  ecstasy.  The  ecstatic  state 
seiise  mechanically  and  involuntarily,  prox-  is  a  condition  pre-requirea  for  the  contem^a- 
imately,  on  the  other  hand,  man  is  forever  seek-  tion  of  the.  Absolute.  This  state,  however,  is 
ins  self-realiiation,  the  development  of  his  total  attained  only  through  ascetic  practices  and  hC 
self.  This  self,  however,  is  perfected'  only  in  alone  who  reaches  its  heights  is  enabled  to  con- 
and  by  the  exercise  of  its  highest  activity,  and  template  pure  ideal  truth  and  manifest  it  to 
that  activity  can  reach  its  complete  perfection  others  as  he  has  perceived  it.  In  ecstasy,  more- 
only  when  directed  to  and  exercised  on  its  over,  the  mind  Decomes  interpenetrated,  even 
highest  object.  Now  man's  highest  activity  t6  identified  with  God.  Nay  more,  ecstatic  visiop 
which  all  other  forms  of  energy  within  him  are  is  one  and  the  same  with  the  act  in  which  the 
subordinate  is  mental,  intellectual  and  volitional.  Deity  contemplates  His  6wn  self:  'the  eye  with 
and  the  highest  object  answering  thereto  is  which  the  ecstatic  sees  God  .is  the  eye  with 
the  True  and  the  Good.  The  "fine  as  t>er-  which  God  sees  Himself,"  Philosophical  mys- 
fective  of  the  intellectual  side  of  human  nature  ticism  thus  terminates  in  pantheism, 
is  identified  with  the  Good  as  it  satiates  11,  Hiitory. —  The  birthplace  of  this  form 
the  appetitive  or  conative  side,  and  both  are  con-  of  M;ysticism  is  the  -  Orient.  Brahmanism 
eretefy  realized  6nly  in  the  Supreme  Being,  the  (q.v.)  ia  a  finished  mysticism.  For  it  Brahma 
Infinite,  the  Absolute,  God.  Now  the  mystic  'is  is  the  sole  existent  What  is  "is  Brahma,  and 
one  who,  whether  explicitly  or  Implicitly,  recog-  what  is  not  Brahma  is  nothing.  Things  mun- 
nizes  this  essential  relation  of  his  nature  to  God  dane  are  distinct  neither  from  Brahma  nor 
and  strives  to  adjust  his  life  accordingly.  It  may  from  one  another.  They  arc  simgly  modifica- 
of  course  be  said  that  thi^  is  a  conception  of  tions  of  Brahma.  So  long  as  the  mmd  conceives 
mysticism  in  the  .abstract,  as  seen  from  some  of  them  as  distinct  it  is  in  a  state  of  delusion, 
transcendent  viewpoint  of  man's  personality,  but  From  this  delusion  it  must  free  itself  trf  pene- 
nol  of  mysticism  in  the  concrete,  as  it  occurs  in  trating  into  the  vision  of  the  unity  of  all  things 
actual  life  and  history.  In  some  measure  this  in  Brahma.  To  this  end  man  must  perform 
may  be  admitted.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  the  works  of  penance  and  sacrifice,  cut  himself 
conception  realized  in  those  who  have  lived  k  loose  from  the  sensile  and  sensuous  world,  and 
Dot  in  the  sanest  form  and  the  most  perfect  by  concentration  of  his  entire  .physical  enernr 
degree,  and  is  inapplicable  only  in  the  case  of  absorb  himself  in  the  All ;  that  iSt  lay  aside  aU 
those  who  directing  their  energies  to  aorae  one  aelf-activity  and  allow  the  One  alone  to  wor% 
or  other  partial  object;  to  an  object  answering  within  him.  Then  will  the  light  of  vision  rise 
to  only  individual  tendencies  of  their  nature,  to  on  his  mind  and  in  everything  he  shall  see  the 
the  neglect  of  the  demands  of  their  comi^ete  Brahma,  the  eternal  self-existent  One,  the  AIL 
selves,  have  thrown  their  lives  into  disorder  Oriental  mysticism  was  transplanted  to  the 
and  confusion  and  have  brought  mysticism  into  West  by  the  Neoplatonists  (q.v.)  in  the  form 
obloquy  and  derision.  of    emanational    pantheism.     God    is    here    the 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  rnake  any  dassifica-  primal   One   and  the  primal   Good ;    from   Him 

lion  of  mysticism  that  shall  be  adequately  com-  emanates    directly    the      "A     (Nous)    wherein 

prehensive.    For  the  pur^ses  of  this  article  it  are  contained  the  ideas  of  all  thin^  and  from 

will    suffice    to   consider    it   as   a    rationalistico-  which    proceeds    the    world-sool.     The    human 

natural  or  ^jurely  philosophical,  and  as  a  Chris-  mind  is  in  turn  an  emanation  from  the  world- 

tian-theological  or  primarily  religious  experience  soul  and,  remaining  essentially  ineluded  therein, 

and   theoiTT ;   though   these   distinctive   qualifica-  it  lives  in   essentia!   connection   with   the  Nout 

tions  are  far  from  being  mutually  exclusive ;  on  even  as  the  latter  remains  in  essential   union 

the   contrary  they  overlap  at    more   than   one  with  the  primal  One.    Thus  Is  the  soul  enabled 

point.    Christian     mysticism     is     substantially  to  rise  to  an  immediate  vision  of  the  primal 

philosophical  and  of  course  rational ;  but  it  in-  unity.    Sense  cognition  is  simply  a  dream  of  the 

troduces  a  supra  (not  contraj  rational  element  soul  from  which  it  should  withdraw  and  sink 
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itself  in  its  centre,  the  Nom;  and  as  the  taiter  men  will  call  the  extravagance  of  Neoplatonism. 
is  essentially  the  universal  Noiit  revealing  itself  A  few  expressions  of  Bohme  will  sufilce  in  this 
in  the  human  soul  and  absorbed  in  the  contem-  connection.  The  soul  he  teaches  has  its  source 
nlation  of  the  primal  One,  therefore  is  the  and  origin  in  the  essence  of  the  Godhead;  in  its 
numan  soul  likewise  through  the  indwelling  'ground*  the  light  of  God  is  enkindled.  Now 
Nouj  able  to  reach  this  same  contemplation  oi  in  and  by  this  divine  light  the  soul  is  enabled  to 
the  original  unity ;  and  when  it  arrives  at  this  enter  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Deity  and  to  see 
state  all  images,  thoughts  and  even  self-con-  therein  without  any  intermediate  the  primal  un- 
consciousness disappear  and  the  subject  enters  eration  of  God  in  the  three  principles  of  being, 
the  stale  of  ecstasy.  and  the  process  of  becoming  of  all  thinp.  As  I 
This  mysticism  more  or  less  modifiedplajfed  then,  he  says,  earnestly  uplifted  myself  to  God, 
its  part  in  later  times.  Aside  from  the  Persian  the  spirit  of  God  broke  through  me  and  my 
Suii,  who  in  the  Middle  Ages  cultivated  my%-  spirit  broke  through  unto  the  inmost  generation 
ticjsm  within  the  pale  of  Islam,  there  appear  of  the  Deity  and  in  this  light  did  my  spirit  see 
among  the  Christian  people  of  the  West  tenets  all  things.  The  influence  of  Bohme  is  seen 
that  strongly  suggest  the  Indian  and  Neopla-  later  in  the  philosophy  of  Schelling  (q.v.). 
tonic  mysticisth,  for  example,  with  Meister  Neoplatonic  mysticism  modified  by  Protes- 
Eckart  (q.v.)  and  the  school  of  German  Mystics  tant  doctrine  reappears  in  the  i?th  century  in 
emanating  from  him,  Eckart  is  at  present  de-  the  mystical  speculations  and  practices  of  the 
fended  against  the  charge  of  pantheism;  never-  Cambridge  Platonists  Cudworth,  Henry  More 
theless  it  Is  undeniable  that  his  mysticism  and  John  Smith.  Other  noteworthy  niystical 
touches  very  closely  on  the  boundary  line  that  writers  in  England  during  the  same  century 
separates  the  Christian  from  the  pantheistic  were  George  Herbert,  Francis  Quarles,  Henry 
world-view.  Eckart  distinguishes  two  factors ;  Vaughan,  and  in  the  following  century  WiUJam 
the  "basis*  (Funklein,  spark)  and  the  powers  of  Law. 

the  soul,  analogously  to  his  distinction  in  God  HI.  Chriitian  Myj/tcwm.— A  recent  writer 
between  the  basis  or  "ground*  and  the  divine  has  greatly  simplified  this  subject  by  dctin- 
persons.  The  'ground'  of  the  soul  he  places  ing  mysticism  as  "the  Iqve  of  God,*  and  he 
in  essential  union  with  the  "ground'  in  God.  quotes  in  confirmation  an  author  whose  genius 
There  is  something  in  the  soul,  he  says,  that  is  and  amiable  personality  have  endeared  him 
identified  with  God.  that  is  one  with  and  not  hardly  less  to  those  who  differ  from  him  in 
simply  united  to  Him.  It  is  uncreated.  This  religious  belief  than  to  those  who  venerate  him 
something  is  the  'spirit*  the  ground  or  basis  of  as  Saint  Francis  de  Sales.  Speculative  theal- 
the  soul.  Here  the  'ground  of  God  is  my  ogy,  he  says,  tends  to  the  knowledge  of  God. 
ground  and  my  ground  is  God's  ground.*  Now  Mystical  theology  to  the  love  of  God, —  menial 
this  divine  spark  in  the  soul  he  continues,  is  the  prayer  and  mystical  theolo^  are  one  and  the 
organ  of  mystical  contemplation.  The  "pow-  same  thing.  They  arc  neither  more  nor  less 
ers*  of  the  soul  do  not  reach  God  immediately,  than  the  loving  intercourse  which  the  soul  holds 
If  man  is  to  see  God,  the  vision  must  be  meifi-  with  God.  In  this  sense  every  Christian  whose 
ated  by  a  light  which  is  God  Himself.  And  practice  accords  with  his  profession  is  more  or 
this  light  shines  in  the  'ground*  of  the  soul,  less  of  a  mystic  and  differs  from  the  highest 
TTierefore  does  the  soul  see  in  the  'spirit"  God's  mystic,  the  saint,  not  in  his  mysticism  but  in 
pure  essence  as  it  is  in  itself.  The  "spirit*  or  the  degree  of  his  mysticism.  The  term  how- 
■ground'  of  the  soul  penetrates  into  that  ever  is  usually  restricted  to  the  higher  degree  of 
'ground*  in  God,  in  which  the  tatter  is  pure  unitive  insight.  This  simplification  of  the  sub- 
simple  unity  neither  Father  nor  Son  ror  Holy  jecl  will  doubtless  be  mistrusted,  mostly  by 
Ghost.  There,  in  this  its  "ground,"  the  spirit  those  who  insist  on  associating  aJ]  mysticism 
seeks  God,  there  to  know  and  love  Him  without  with  mystery  and  in  placing  both  if  not  against 
medium  or  veil.  There  is  "my  eye  and  God's  at  least  above  reason.  They  should,  however, 
one  eye,  one  vision,  one  knowing,  one  love.  The  remember  that  all  even  human  love  in  a  measure 
eye  whereby  I  see  God,  is  the  same  eye  where-  transcends  reason.  Feeling,  instinct,  sympathy, 
with  God  sees  me.  In  order,  however,  to  reach  antipathy,  telepathy,  likewise,  how  quickly  and 
this  vision  of  God  in  His  "essence*  (ground)  far  they  elude  psychological  dissection  1  It  may 
man  must  first  of  all  forsake  ail  sin  by  genuine  well  be  then  that  in  the  intimate  communion  of 
repentance.  Nent  he  must  withdraw  from  all  God  with  the  soul  which  He  permeates  there 
outward  things,  from  himself  and  his  "powers*  are  psychical  acts  and  states  of  which  reason 
and  concentrate  himself  entirely  within  the  es-  and  common  sense  can  give  no  distinct  account, 
tence  of  his  sonl ;  and  having  reached  this  state  'upraising  strains  that  from  the  memory  slip 
he  must  'leave*  himself  to  God,  hold  himself  and  fall  away,*  as  was  the  case  in  Dante's  expe- 
passive  and  allow  God  alone  to  work  within  rience.  But  while  mystical  phenomena  have  in 
him.  (Gottlassenheit.)  Then  will  there  arise  common  with  many  ordinary  psychical,  espe- 
in  the  essence  of  his  sou)  (groimd)  a  heavenly  cially  emotional,  experiences  that  they  escape 
light.  In  this  light  God  reveals  to  man  the  rigorous  analysis,  they  lend  themselves  equally 
entire  "ground*  of  the  Deity ;  the  whole  essence  with  their  familiar  analogues  to  a  philosophy 
of  God  becomes  revealed  to  man.  The  soul  and  even  a  certain  though  higher  psychology, 
likewise  flows  into  God;  its  essence  and  life  This  statement  will  of  course  be  a  common- 
passes  over  into  the  essence  and  lite  of  God;  place  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  great 
man  is  deified,  is  bom  a  son  of  God;  just  as  is  masters  of  mystical  theory,  such  as  Saints  Dio- 
the  Eternal  Word,  nysius,  the  so-called  Areopadte,  Augustine 
Subsequently  the  mystical  Theosophists  {'Confessions,'  Engl,  Trans.),  Bernard  (EngL 
Valentine  Weigel  and  Jacob  Bohme  built  on  the  Trans.),  John  of  the  Cross  (Engl.  Trans.), 
teadiing  of  Luther  who  was  in  close  sympathy  Thomas  i  Kempis,  or  the  more  modem  authors 
with  the  'German  Mystics,*  a  form  of  mysticism  mentioned  below.  For  the  benefit,  however,  of 
which  in  many  respects  surpassed   what  most  those  who  are  not  thus  informed  a  vcr>  brief 
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summary  of  the  principles  of  Giristian  mys-  sorbed  in  intuition;  it  is  however  no  less  esseB> 

ticism  is  here  subjoined.  tially  volitional  and  in  the  sanest  sense  emo- 

1.  As  in  the  ma.crocos[n^  the  world  of  living  tional,  the  whole  adhesive  power  of  the  soul 
organisms,  the  law  is  universal  that  all  life  being  drawn  out  in  love  of  the  object  contem- 
emanates  from  life,  omne  vivum  ex  vivo,  and  as  plated.  Obviously,  however,  the  two  forms  of 
in  the  scale  of  their  various  kingdoms  the  energy  intellectual  and  emotional  act  and  react 
higher  raises  up  and  assimilates  the  lower,  the  upon  one  another  and  in  the  intenser  states  of 
latter  receiving  an  essentially  new  and  greater  mental  absorption  entirely  interfuse,  all  psy- 
perfection  from  the  former,  so  in  the  microcosm,  chical  differentiation  being  oblilerated  and  the 
the  minor  world  of  the  human  individual,  entire  field  of  consciousness  bathed  so  to  say  in 
Here,  too,  life  is  from  life  and  life  is  from  light  and  love  of  the  object  contemplated.  With 
above;  and  the  perfection  of  the  lower  consists  the  intellectual  activity  is  generally  though  not 
in  assimilation  to  the  higher.  ajways  associated  representations  of  the  imagin- 

2.  Beyond  the  natural  life  in  man,  the  soul  ation  wherein  the  object  contemplated  is  symbol- 
or  mind,  Oiristian  Mysticism  discerns  a  super-  ized.  The  object-matter  of  contemplation  ia 
natural  life  consisting  radically  in  a  principle  of  primarily  God  or  some  of  his  attributes.  Sec- 
activity  higher  than  that  of  man's  purely  mental  ondarily  it  may  be  any  divine  manifestation  in 
and  volitional  operations  and  consequentlv  ener-  the  created,  inanimate  or  animate  order,  above 
giiing  in  higher  forms  of  thought,  belief,  hope,  all  in  this  respect  the  humanity  of  Christ  With 
aspiration,  love,  etc,  many    of    the    mystics    the.  suggestion    of    the 

3.  The  existence  and  supernatural  character  Divine  perfections  reflected  from  almost  any 
of  this  life  and  its  activities  are  accepted  in  the  object  in  nature  was  enough  to  lift  them  at  once 
first  instance  on  faith,  the  data  of  this  belief  to  a  condition  of  wrapt  contemplation. 

being   found   in   the    Bible,   especially  the    New  9.     The      strictly      contemplative      condition 

Testament.    The  foundations  of  this  faith  it  is  varies   in   duration    from    moments   to   several 

claimed   are  rational   and   the   working   of  the  hours,    dependently    on   preternatural    and    nafr- 

higher    life   are   confirmed    by    experience    and  ural   conditions.     In   the   highest   stage,  it   may 

attested  by  manifest  effects.  become    practically    habitual    and    yet    leave    a 

4.  Essentially  and  objectively  this  higher  normal  residue  of  altentional  energy  amply  sof- 
lifc  consists  in'  the  vivifying  operation  of  the  ficient  for  all  the  demands  of  every  day  life. 
Divine  Spirit  within  the  human  soul;  accident-  Oftentimes  it  is  associated  with  extraordinary 
ally  and  subjectively  it  connsts  in  the  respon-  psychical  phenomena  such  aa  ecstasy,  supernal 
sive  co-operation  of  man's  mental  activities  with  revelations,  visual  or  auditory  — states  wherein 
the  Divine  influences.  the   mind  sometimes  though   not  always  loses 

5-  The  reception  of  this  higher  life  is  nor-  consciousness  of  self  and  of  all  else  save  the 
Bially  conditioned  by  certain  spiritual  dispOsi-  object  contemplated.  These  are  not,  howeverj  as 
tions  and  lines  of  conduct  —  notably  of  laith,  many  suppose,  essential  properties  of  mystical 
love,  prayer,  repentance  and  self-discipline,  experience,  hut  are  rather  effects  resulting  from 
The  soul  is  thus  prepared  by  alienation  from  the  absorption  of  the  psychical  energy.  An  as- 
camal  and  inordinate  propensities  and  rendered  serted  similarity  of  these  slates  to  the  well-linown 
more  sensitive  to  higher  stimuli.  phenomena  transpiring  under  the  various  forms 
6.  According  to  the  degree  of  the  soul's  of  somnambulism,  obsession,  divided  personal- 
co-operation  with  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  God  ity  and  the  like,  has  led  many  psychologists  to 
the  former  becomes  proportionately  assimilated  confound  all  mystic  states  with  abnormal  psy- 
to  the  latter.  The  soul  thus  passes  from  what  choses.  The  subject  here  opened  out  is  a  large 
is  known  as  the  purgative  to  the  illnmlnative  one.  The  reader  will  find  it  fairly  discussed  in 
Stage  of  mystica!  life.  'The  Psychology  of  the  Saints.*  Suffice  it  to 
?.  This  assimilation  culminates  in  the  act  of  note  with  M.  Joly  that  the  true  mystical  state 
contemplation  which  is  distinguished  from  medi-  as  realized  in  the  Saints'  experience  is  not  a 
tation  in  that  it  is  not  elicited  with  mental  strain  •disintegration"  of  the  powers  of  the  mind ;  it 
and  does  not  apprehend  its  object,  the  divine  is  an  aggregation  of  the  closest  possible  kind, 
presence  or  cognate  truths,  by  inference ;  but  in  which  derives  its  Strength  from  a  higher  prin- 
consequenee  of  the  immanent  light  simply  gazes  ciple  under  the  control  of  which  it  forms  and 
intuitively  thereon ;  eontetnplatio  perlinet  ad  sustains  itself.  It  is  not  a  "narrowing  of  the 
timplkem  intuitum  veritatis,  as  all  the  mystics  field  of  consciousness*  but  rather  the  opening 
teach.  The  clarity  of  this  act  or  state  of  vision  out  of  a  wider  field,  at  the  cost,  if  we  may  use 
begets  sentiments'  of  admiration,  conlemplalio  the  expression,  of  a  narrowing  of  the  field  of 
est  pfrsfieua  veritafis  Jucn^a  admiratio,  as  St.  passing  sensations  and  empty  illusions.  Neither 
Augustme  says,  and  fills  the  consciousness  with  is  it  a  'division  of  the  personality*  although  it 
joy  and  rapture.  The  faculties  are  herein  not  certainly  evokes  what  may  be  called  a  "new 
merely  pastive,  for  contemplation  is  a  vital  personality,*  and  that  at  the  cost  of  great  sac- 
activity,  though  the  divine  influence  is  the  pri-  rifice  and  much  suffering.  This  'new  person- 
HKlry  souree  of  its  elevation  and  application  to  ality*  is  not  a  medley  of  divided  and  disordered 
the  corresponding  truths.  The  Church  censored  parts.  It  exhibits  a  cohesion,  a  strength  and  a 
the  teaching  of  the  Spanish  mystical  writer  unity  above  anything  else  which  psychology  can 
Molinos  on  the  question  of  the  soul's  passivity  show  us.  This  'new  personality*  also  relains 
in  contemplation, —  a  theory  which  was  taken  whatever  was  best  of  the  original  personality 
up  by  Madame  Guion  (q.v.)  in  France,  and  and  these  surviving  elements  combine  peacc- 
ehciting    Fenelon's    (q.v.)    sympathy,    entailed  fully  with  the  new. 

the  well-known  controversy  with  his  great  con-  jo.    None   the   less  the   Saints,  the   typical 

teraporaiT  Bossuet  (qv.).  mystics,  were  fully  alive  to  the  fictitious  sem- 

8.    The  unitive  or  contemplative  state  in  so  blancc  of  purelj'  natural,  both  normal  and  ab- 

far  as  it  is  snsceptible  of  psychological  analysis  normal,   subjective  states   to   genuine    mystical 

is  essentmlly  mtellectnal,  the  mind  being  ab-  experience  and  writers  on  the  subject  have  laid 


dmvn  certain  signs  for  discerning  the  true  Uoia  ously  and  gradually  at  first  and  accelerated  after- 
the  false.  Usnally  they  point  to  the  'fruits  of  wards  by  the  pagan  persecutions  which  drove 
the  Spirit"  as  enumerated  by  Saint  Paul  (Gal.  numbers  of  the  early  Christians  into  the  des- 
S,  32)  ;  "charity,  joy,  peace,  patience  beniKnity,  erte  the  eremitical  and  subsequently  the  mo- 
goodness,  longanimity,  mildness,  faith,  modesty,  nastic  state  grew  up  and  developed,  at  first  in 
continency,  chastity."  The  essence  of  all  these  the  East  and  in  Ec'Pt  and  later  on  throughout 
fruits  of  true  mysticism  is  self-denial,  love  of  Western  Europe.  Monasticism  (q.v.)  was  and 
self-sacrifice  and  humility ;  only  where  such  dis-  is  essentially  an  institution  established  as  a 
positions  are  habits  can  the  subject  be  said  *to  means  to  facilitate  and  conserve  the  contem- 
walk  by  the  Spirit.*  This  menial  attitude  the  plative  life.  Some  of  the  religious  orders  were 
mystics  observe  shows  itself  in  subjection  of  founded  almost  exclusive!;'  for  this  end.  0th- 
the  will  to  God  and  to  lawful  authority,  a  care  ers,  and  these  the  majority,  aimed  at  combin- 
to  avoid  self-obtrusiveness,  a  tenderness  of  con-  ing  the  contemplative  with  the  active  life,  a 
science,  real  for  self-control,  deep  interior  oeace  so-called  mixed  status  wherein  the  cultivation 
even  in  the  midst  of  misunderstandings  ana  per-  of  an  abiding  consciousness  of  the  Divine  Pres- 
secutions.  On  the  contrary,  they  say,  where  ence  should  fructify  and  energize  in  labor  for 
the  opposite  signs  prevail,  self-conceit,  obstinacy,  human  welfare.  How  successfully  this  aim  was 
an  appetite  for  singularity,  moroseness,  refusal  accomplished  is  told  in  the  history  of  monas- 
of  humiliation,  sentimentality  in  devotional  ob-  ticism  and  the  biographies  of  such  men  as  the 
servancea,  unrest  and  such  like, —  all  being  indi-  Gregories,  Basil,  Benedict,  Bernard,  the  Fran- 
cations  of  pride,  vanity  or  some  form  of  sensu-  cises,  Dominic,  Borromeo,  Loyola ;  and  of  such 
atity  —  there  the  subject,  though  seemingly  wrapt  women  as  Hildegarde,  the  Elizabeths,  the  Cath- 
up  to  the  third  heaven,  will  be  found  to  be  the  arines,  Teresa  and  other  well-known  heroes 
victim  of  an  active  or  a  passive  delusion.  and   heroines,   of  human   as   well   as   of   divine 

11.  From  the  foregoing  principles  it  should  charity;  all  of  whom  drew  inspiration  and  en- 
be  inferred  that  Christian  differs  essentially  ergy  for  lives  of  continued  self-sacrifice  from 
from  purely  rational  mysticism  in  the  primacy  it  an  almost  uninterrupted  communion  with  the 
gives  to  divine  influence  in  mystical  experience.    Unseen. 

The  uplifting  and  sustaining  of  the  intellect  and  Though  monastic  retirement  and  discipline 
will  in  communion  with  God  are  due  not  in  the  facilitate  and  foster  the  genesis  of  mystical 
first  instance  to  purely  innate  endowments  but  to  habits,  they  are  by  no  means  essential  thereto, 
a  transcendent  light  and  energy.  Christian  mys-  as  is  patent  from  the  case  of  numberless  men 
ticism  as  a  theory  ignores  or  pretermits  none  of  and  women  who  in  every  age  have  successfully 
the  ascertained  facts  and  legitimate  inferences  united  a  high  degree  of  contemplation  with 
cf  psychology  and  philosophy,  .but  it  claims  to  every  variety  of  secular  occupation.  Here  ^:ain 
supplement  this  knowledge  with  principles  and  the  lives  of  the  true  mystics,  the  Saints,  show 
deductions  of  a  religious  and  theological  charac-  that  the  cultivation  of  an  abiding  converse  with 
fer.  The  higher  influences  thus  postulated  God  culminating  frequently  even  in  deep  mjJ- 
though  distinct  from  are  nevertheless  continuous  tical  union  is  compatible  with  all  the  duties  and 
with  the  normal  psychical  life  of  the  mind,  just  reasonable  demands  of  social  life. 
as  the  higher  mental  powers  are  themselves  dis-  V.  Mystical  Theology.—  It  is  with  mys- 
tinct  yet  not  severed  from  the  sentient  and  or-  ticism  as  with  every  other  human  expericiKe, 
ganic  activities.  Thus  genuine  mysticism  by  theory  follows  on  life.  Speech  precedes  gram- 
its  sharp  distinction  between  the  mental  activi-  mar,  thought  logic,  conduct  Ethics.  Pn'muM 
ties  and  the  immanent  Deity  steers  dear  of  est  tiivere  deinde  pkiloiophari.  As  mystical 
pantheism.  The  terms  'deification,'  identifica-  tendencies  and  habits  spread  and  strengthened, 
tion  with  God  and  the  like  in  which  mystical  there  gradually  gr^w  up  a  mass  of  facts  and  in- 
writers  speak  of  the  contemplative  state  are  ferences  which  constituted  in  time  the  body 
meant  to  express  the  close  union  of  the  soul  of  a  mystical  theory,  or  what  is  known  as  mys- 
with  God  but  not  a  uniiy  or  substantial  identity,    tical  theolom',  and  which  took  its  place  in  the 

IV.  Hitlory  of  Christian  Mysticism.^  evolution  of  Christian  doctrine  as  a  sequent 
Mysticism  as  an  experience  is  as  old  as  human-  of  moral  theology.  Mystical  experiences  were 
ify.  The  patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  analyzed  and  systematized,  principles  induced 
Moses,  are  described  in  the  Bible  as  men  who  therefrom  and  clarified  in  the  light  of  Biblical 
while  not  exempt  from  human  failings,  lived  and  Patristic  teachinz,  and  practical  rules  for 
more  or  less  habitually  in  converse  with  God,  discemiwent  and  guidance  in  the  mystical  Hfe 
while  the  prophets  from  Samuel  to  the  Baptist  were  formulated ;  the  whole  developing  by  de- 
passed  much  of  their  lives  in  the  abiding  realiza-  grees  into  an  ,  organized  science  or  discipline.- 
tion  of  the  divine  presence.  The  unitive  or  The  writers  eminent  it  the  formative  stage  of 
hi^est  form  of  mystical  life  culminates  in  mystical  theory  were  St?.  Basil,  Gregory  of 
Christ,  who  though  of  necessity  perpetually  con-  Nyssa,  Grteoty  of  Naaianza,  Chrysostom,  John 
scious  of  His'  Divine  Personality  nevertheless  Climacus,  (^ssian,  Gregory  the  Great,  Ambrose 
frequently  retired  from  human  association  to  and  Augustine.  The  first  systematic  work  on 
commune  with  His  Father  in  the  solitude  of  the  the  subject  was  that  of  Dionysius,  the  so-called 
mountain  or  desert.  Christ  became  for  all  Areopagitc.  In  the  intense  intellectual  ferment 
future  time  the  pattern  of  the  mystical  life  that  followed  the  triumph  of  Christianity  the 
while  His  Personality,  deeds  and  words  have  Neoplalonists  endeavored  to  act  up  against 
formed  ever  since  the  chief  subject-matter  Christianity  a  world- religion  whose  controlling 
whereon  the  genuine  mystical  miiid  has  been  tenet  it  was  that  the  universe  is  simply  a  phe- 
nourished.  As  His  example  and  teachings  nomenon  of  the  divine  life,  the  human  mdi- 
spread  abroad  and  the  realization  of  their  power  vidual  a  manifesMtiwi  of  the  divine  essence, 
deepened  in  the  Christian  consciousness  the  God  coming  to  conaciooaness  in  man.  Dio- 
tendency  to  devote  more  and  more  of  life  to  njsius  opposed  this"  tciacbing,  viodicatins  the 
mystical      contemplation     increased.     Soontane-     Giristian    doctrine    that    in    the    union    <rt   tiie 
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human  soul  with  the  Deity  it  retains  its  dis-  to  England  be  gradually  edipsed  in  royal  favoi 

tinct  entity.    During  the  Middle  Ages  the  works  the  glory  of  bis  predecessor,  who  returned  to 

of   Dionysias   became   for   the   mystics!    writers  Holland. 

what  the  'SentetKcs'  of  Peter  the  Lombard  was  HTth,  a  general  name  for  certain  kinds  of 

*'\  the   Scholastics,   a   text   for  the_  numerous  folk-lore  stories,  historic  tales  setting  forth  the 


_.  n-  t    J     ,  c     i.-^''"'«^?.,?"^''  ^f  „"?*•  processes  of  nature,   or  beliefs  about  religion, 

and   Richard   of   St.   Victor,   William   of   I^ris,  custom,  tradition,  etc.,  and  differing  from  fable 

Bonaventure,    Dionwitus    the    Carthusian.    Ger-  (q.v.)  and  from  legend  (q.v.).    There  aremany 

son     and     others.    The     Schcrfastics,     likewise,  subdivisions  to  comparative  mythology,   such  as 

wpecially  Aquinas,  based  their  treatment^  mys-  t^^    Hindu    myths    regarding    caste,    the    Poly- 

beat  phenomena  on  the  Areo^agite.     The  in-  „„;,„  water-myths,  the  Greek  myths  concern- 

fluence   of   Neoplatonism    (q.v.)    tmgered   how-  ;„     q-  ^^^  tf,^  Valhalla  myths  of  the  Teu- 

.        J  .'j  .ir'"""^  °^,Er!e;="a,  even  though  h*  j^ns.     We  have  the  fable  of  Zeus  and  the  frogs 
translated  the  works  of  Dionywus.  j^^j       ^^^  ^  ^„„,  ^  ,„d  j^e  legend  of 

.l,/f™^.l    !^5^fih^.I.'™"?/™'''"^»«  Saint  ahristopher,  which  only  tells  of  a  mirae- 

Ae    fourtenth    and  ^fifteenth  cen  nry    wn MK,  ^^^^^  ^vent;  but  the  myth  of  Zeus  or  Jupiter 

Tauler,   W  md   Rtijjbrodi,  who  tbwmed  -^  ^ased  on  the  belief  in  a  god  of  the  skfes  and 

more   in  the  interests  of  an   itrtdlectual   union  ;.  ,  _.-t  ^l  nature  worshin 

with  God,  while  the  most  eminent  teacher  of  "^  *  ^^^  °'  ''*'"™  worship. 
practical    mysticism  —  union    of   will  —  was    tX         HTtfaen,  m£'ten,  The,  two  mountain  peaks 

this   time   Thomas   of  Kempen.     In   the  subse-  of  the  Jura  chain  of  the  Alps.     They  are  situ- 

guent  centuries  practical  mntioism  is  systemat'  ated    in    the   canton  of    Scnwyz,    Switzerland, 

ically  represented  by  Sts.  Teresa,  John  ol  the  about    30    miles    east    of    Lucerne.    They    aro 

Cross,  Francis  de  Sales  and  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  among  the  loftiest  peaks  in  this  section  of  the 

The  works  of  these  writers  have  for  the  most  country,  and,  according  to  some'  authorities,  one 

eirt  been  translated  into  English.    Amon^  the  of  the  most  charming  views  to  be  had  may  be 

ter    mystical    authorities    may    be   mentioned  obtained   from  their  tops.    The  height  of  the 

Louis  of  Blois,  John  of  Avila,  Louis  of  Gran-  Great  Mythen  is  6,045  iKt. 
H'^r!^^'ftiJ'™ii^''T*^' ■"="*:*''''' rJH"         My*ic«I    l.Unda.    imaginary    islands    de- 

m^  l^^ilH[^^^ii?fv""'  A^l  *^"  ""■'»■'•    '"  P°P"1"   fable,  Tomance,  and   song, 

me^  Scaramelli,  Benedirt  XIV^    and  Schrani  supposed  to  have  existed  in  all  ages  in  the  sev- 

(En.;     'i^"n,^~/,°f^i?'^^'lFirt  eral  oceans  of  the  world.    The  &ds  of  the 

£l^i^4n^^^^  t^h'TUrthT-h^i  ol  a^\»  ^i 

J^stic  KnTw^edier?!}i„i^^!^  '     ■  V=ril^^  ^^^  mentioned  by   Plato,  and  situated  in  the 

WorldandtheI^ividual>\l^V;  Gflfres.  <Die  ^"J1^/"!"L^  °L  ,     fuT*^^ 

ChrisUiche  Mystik'  (i836-43)Tfelbqt,  < iS  My,-  ^"^,"5'  tS^  ^^.l^  i^' i^'VH:'?'?"^  °'  j*"^ 

tique  Divine'  (1004);    Migne.  <Di«iinnaire  d«  ?  *  uAf  r  ir^^  '"„  ^^  °^  ^u'"'  .^^'"<*?." 

und,  <Kirchen-Lexican>  <i^>.  °f  *.^  ^'^  1°'^^  of  Africa,  where,  even  as  late 

p   n   <-      : ^*     *^      '^'''     century,     frequent     expeditions 

c  ■  .  ^t    I  V  f  _j  rt   S?°™"".  searched    for   it.    The   Island   of   Seven   Cities 

SoMt  CharlM'  Semtnery,  Overbroob,  Pa.  was  also  long  sought  for.  and  its  settlement  is 

,    HyBticB,    a    religjons    party   wbicli   arose  ascribed  in   legends  to   the  Christian   refugees 

toward  the  close  of  the  3d  century.    They  held  from  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  who  had  been  driven 

to    the    possibility    of    direct    intercourse    with  *"^  "TT  **'  Mohammedans.    Probably  (he  best 

God,  and  that  ihey  possessed  knowledge  of  God  ™'Wn    mythical    lands    or    islands    during    the 

unattainable  by  the  natural  intellect  "S*  "'  Discovery  were  the  island  of  Bimmi,  in 

Uystropctalos.  a  genus  of  leafless  root-  **=  Bahamas,  and  the  island  of  Bradl. 
paraattM  constituting  the  tribe  Mytlropetalra  Ifytfio,  Ifitbo,  or  HttO,  French  Indo- 
of  the  order  Beianophorvit.  It  contains  two  China,  a  town  of  Cochin-Chbia,  on  the  northern- 
South  Airican  species.  U  is. known  by  the  two  most  branch  of  the  Me-Kong  delta,  58  mile* 
or  three  free  stamens,  cubical  pollcn-graias,  and  by  rail  southwest  of  Saigon.  Uytho  is  an  im- 
[be  two-lipped  slaminate  and  bell-shsped  pistil-  portant  trading  centre  for  the  produce  of  Cam- 
late  flowers.  The  stem  is  .  shestbing  covered  bodia  and  Annarn,  and  the  railway  from  Saigoa 
by  imbricated  scales;  the  flowera  in  dense  heads  was  the  first  buik  in  the  country.    Popt  30,000. 

u_*_        -/ .       T^     i  .  ^      L      -  .  *^^^^^-  '«Bff"ls.  myths,  and  traditions,  that  arise 

Th-  S^  "iL  ?''  5,     !  'u1I'^V''i"*""J'-  '"  ""^  "■■''«'  P"'°^«  °*  *  nation's  existence 

The  Hague  about  15^;  d,  Holland  1642.    He  and  of  its  civilfration,  and  which  embody  the 

went  to  London.  England,  and  was  welcomed  at  convictions   of  the  people  among   whom   such 

the  court  of  James  I,:  he  was  appointed  painter  fables  arise  as  to  tVei?  gods  or  other  di^-ine 

roya    by  Lliarlea   I.  and  was  much   favored   by  personages,  their  origin  and  early  history    and 

Ir^   '"^^■"i!^    anstocracyi      Nfany   of   his    por-  the    heroes  connected   with    it.      Such    fabulous 

trails    whj*  are   bold   and   s[nntedmcofleep-  narratives    seem    to   grow    up   naturally   pmong 

S^i  ^i.'Jlil*?!"'**"'  «,l*'^?,'''"'K^f  "'^''''  '"    "^'y   P»P'«,   and   are   found   among    the 

Bte  in  Hampton  Gourt.'    When  Van  Dyck  came  ruder  races  at  the  present  day,  but  Ae  myfliolo- 
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giea  which  h&ve  been  most  studied,  ud  the  talu  ing  of  sky,  so  that  Dvaua  had  only  an  indu- 

bcloilging  to  whkh  are  best  known,  arc  those  of  tinct  personality  us  a  deity.    Dy*us  is  th«  sanw 

ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  Scandinavia,  the  Hin-  as  Zeus,  and  also  the  same  as  the  J»  of  the  Ro- 

dus,  and  ancient  Egypt     Though  speculations  man  Jupiter,  the  latter  part  of  this  nsme  tignify- 

as   to  the   origin   of  mythology  have_  been   put  ing;  simply   father.     The  Hindu  Varuna,  a   sky 

forth  from  a  very  early  period,  it  is  only  in  god,  is  conceivably  the  same  as  the  Greek  Our- 

recent   times,  by  the   help   of   comparative   phi-  anos,  which  word,  besides  being  the  name  of  a 

lology,  and  by  comparing  together  the  myths  of  deity,  had  the  ordinary   signiiicatioii  of  sky  or 

different  peoples  (comparative  mythology),  that  heaven.    The   Vedic   god    Indra    again,    whose 

any  real  advance  has  been  made,  and  toe  study  name   is   derived   from   indu,   Sanskrit   drop   or 

of  mythology  placed  upon  a  scientific  basis.    The  sap,  and  therefore  would  mean  the  giver  of  rain, 

mythologies  of  Greece  and  India  have  been  most  corresponds   closely   to    Zeus   in   hS   attributes; 

fruitful  for  this  purpose,  and  that  of  Greece  in  hke  him,  and  like  the  Norse  god  Thor,  he  is  the 

particular  must  always  be  largely   drawn   upon  wielder  of  the  thunderbolt     So  the  bright  Ve^ 

in   any   exposition   of  the  results   arrived  at  by  die  goddess  Ushas,  the  dawn,  is  the  Greek  Eos, 

modern  investigators.     Myths  are  of  course  be-  the  dawn;  while  Ahana,  another  name  for  the 

lieved  in  by  the  bulk  of  the  people  among  whom  dawn,  is  the  Greek- Aliiitne, 

thCT  are  current,  and  it  is  only  when  speculative  ScandiiKiviim.—  The  mythology  of  the  North 

and  reflective  spirits  arise,  and  when  science  and  European  people  include  foJk-lore  tales  and  the 

philosophy  have  made  some  adranoes,  th«t  their  like  of  Deomark,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Iceland, 

truth  is  called  in  question.  Among  the  gods  of  the  north  are  Thor,  god  of 

CfaiJiYicalioB.— It  is  difficult  to  find  a. general  thunder,  the  strongest  of  gods  and  mortals, 
theory  which  will  explain  the  origin  of  all  whose  hammer,  MiSnir,  crashes  the  hardest  ob- 
myths,  for  though  we  may  admit  that  man^.  jects,  and  Baldur,  the  youthful  and  beautiful 
perhaps  moat,  of  them  are  physical  in  origin,  it  god  of  eloquence.  Niord  is  the  god  of  winds, 
»  impossible  to  deny  that  others  may  be  pure  of  sailors,  of  commerce,  and  of  ncfaes;  his  son 
fabrications,  tales  mveoted  by  early  bards  or,  Frci  is  the  ruler  of  the  sun,  and  on  him  depotd 
minstrels  to  beguile  a  weary  houTi  while  in  rain  and  sunshiny  plenty  or  dearth.  Freya  is 
others  fragments  of  real  history  may  be  hidden,  the  goddess,  of  lOve.  The  mildest  and  most 
To  decide  what  class  any  myth  is  to  be  re-  bountiful  of  the  gods,  she  is  a  friend  of  sweet 
ferred  to,  we  must  trace  if,  if  possible,  back  song,  and  loves  to  hear  the  prayers  of  moruls. 
to  its  earliest  and  most  rudimentary  form,  and  Tyr,  a  son  of  Odin,  the  fearless  god,  who 
then,  by  the  aid  of  the  science  of  language,  wounds  by  a  look,  Js  lofty  as  a  fir,  and  brand- 
we  ma}^  be  able  to  say  whether  It  is  physical  ishes  the  ligbtnii^  of  battle.  He  is  not  prop- 
in  origin  or  not;  but  as  this  will  in  many  erly  the  god  of  war,  but  rather  of  power  and 
cases  be  impossible,  there  must  remain  a  ni^n-  valor  His  brother  Braga  is  the  god  of  wis- 
her of  myths  whose  origin  cannot  be  settled.  dom  and  poetry.     Braga'a   wife   is   Iduna,   who 

Greek. —  Among    the    Greeks    there    was    a  pceserves  the  apples  of  immortality,  which  slie 

method   or  system  of  interpretating  myths  and,  offers  in  vessels  of  gold  to  the  heroes  at  their 

mythological  deities,  hy  which  they  are  regarded,  entrance     into     Valhalla.       The     Valkyrias     or 

as   deifications  of  dead  heroes  and  poetical   ex-'  *choosei^  of  the  slain'  are  awfnl  and  beautiful 

aggerations  of  real  histories.    This  was  the  be-  beings,  neither  daughters  of  heaven  nor  of  hell, 

lief  or  philosophy  of  Eubemerus,  a  Greek  phijos-  Mounted   on   swift  horses,   they   conducted   the 

fiher,  whose  method  or  system  has  been  called  heroes  to  Valhalla.     Another  striking  figure  is 

uhemerism.     By  disciples  of  this  school,  Jupi-  Loki,  as  beatitiful  as  he  is  malignant     By  the 

ter   is  said  to  have  been  an  ancient  niler  of  giantess  Angerbode  he  bad  Hela,  the  goddess  of 

Crete;  j£olus  (the  god  of  the  winds),  a  skilful  the  lower  regions,  the  wolf  Fenrir,  and  the  ter- 

mariner;  Atlas,  a  great  astronomer,  and  so  on.  rible  serpent  of  Midgard,  Jormungandur,  which 

The  Euhemeristic  school  is  not  even  yet  extinct,  surrounds    the    whole    earth.      Heia    rules    in 

and   at   the   present   day   it   includes   some   who  Niflheim.    All  who  die  of  sickness  and  old  age, 

find  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  prototypes  of  myth-  and '  not  in  war,  descend  to  her  dark  mansioa 

oJogical  personages.    Zeus,  Apollo,  Athene,  Her-  Other   mythical   personages   were  the   Noms  or 

acles,  and  the  other  divinities  of  ancient  Greece,  fates,   and   Heimdall,   who   keops   wxtch   on   the 

were  believed  by  the  bulk  of  the  people  to  have  bridge    Bifrost.      The    popular    belief   was    all 

a  real  existence,  and  the  stories  regarding  them  would  perish  in  a  final  crash  of  doom, 

were  looked  on  as  true;  but  even  in  Greece  in  Indiatu    and    Savages. —  Andrew    Lang.    Ae 

early  times  the  absurdities  and  monstrosities  of  English  student  of  mytholo;gy,  declares  that  he 

some  of  the  myths  led  to  attempts  at  exphaining  finds  a  key  to  mythology  in  the  study  of  the 

the  stories  in  such  a  way  as  that  they  should  not  myths  and  mental  habits  of  savage  races.     He 

shock  common  sense  or  moral  feeling.    By  tome  maintains  that  "the  savage  and  senseless  element 

authors  the  stories  that  rq>re3ent  the  gods  as  in  mythology  is  for  the  most  part  a  legacy  from 

guilty  of  gross  immorality,  as  impure,  cruel,  and  ancestors  of  the  civilized  races  who  were  in  an 

deceitful,  were  flatly  denied,  and  those  authors  intellactnal  state  not  higher  than  that  of  Aus- 

in  whose  writings  such  stories  are  found  were  tralians,  Bushmen,  American  Indians,  the  lower 

accused   of  having   invented  Ihem   themselves,  races  of  South  America,  and  other  worae  than 

Homer  and  Hesiod  were  severely  censured  hy  baibaric  peoples,"  and  that  the  monstrous  myths 

Xenophanes  and  Heraclitus  on  this  account;  and  current  in  Greece.  Egypt,  and  India  were  thus 

Plato  would  not  endure  the  idea  that  the  Ho-  inherited.     He   points   to   the   currency   of  such 

meric  poems  should  be  admitted  into  his  ideal  myths  among  savages  at  the  present  day,  and 

republic.  to  the  fact  that  in  general  sav^fes  arc  eager  to 

Hindu. —  Prominent  among  the  Hindu  myths  arrive  at  some  explanation  of  the  natural  phe- 

we  find  the  sky  god  Pyaus  (from  dyu,  to  shine),  nomena   around  tiiem,   and  are  quite   satisfied 

whose  name,  however,  always  retained  iti  mean-  with    explanations  that   to.  civilized   mea  nar 
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wem  even  imbedle.     When  a  phenomeRon  pre-  hearing,  headache,  slow  intellection,  hallucina- 

scnts  ilself  the  savage  requires  an  explanation,  tions  and,  in  some  cases,  insanity.    But  the  most 

and   that   explanation  he  makes   for  himself  or  noticeable  symptom   is  the  solid  cedema,  which 

receives  from  tradition  in  the  shape  of  a  myth,  develops  principally   in   the   loose   subcutaneous 

Bibliography. —  Cox,      'Tales      of      Ancient  tissues,  appearing  like  a  considerable  swelling. 

Grimm,    "Teutonic   Mythology*    (1889)  ;    Lang,  The  face,  the  hack  of  the  hands,  and  the  upper 

'Custom    and     Myth*      (1884);    Lang,     'Myth,  limbs  first  present  enlargement;  but  in  time  it 

Ritual  and  Religion'   (1887) ;  Lang,  fairy  books  involves  the  whole  hody.     The  thickening  and 

of    various    dates;    Muller,     'Lectures    on    the  enlargement  of  the  face  renders  the  patient  un- 

Science    of    Language'      C1897);    SU«1    various  recognizable. 

works  on  Folk-lore.  Treatment   consists  in  the  admmistration  of 
thyroid  gland  and  of  tonics.     Grafting  of  a  par- 

Mytile'ne.     See  MrrYLEUt  tial  or  entire  thyroid  gland  taken  from  an  ani- 
mal into  the  stibcutaneous  tissue  has  Ifeen  very 

Myxcede  tna,  a  cretinoid  state  appearing  in  successful.     Internally    a   glycerine    extract    of 

adult   life,   presenting   many   nutritive   changes,  sheep's  thyroid  is  given,  or  a  dry  extract,  or  an 

and  especially  a  solid  (edema  in  the  subcutaneous  emulsion  may  be  made  and  used  hypodortnicalfy. 

tissues.     Its  cause  is  a.  loss  of  function  of  the  This  treatment  was  first  su^ested  by. Murray, 

thyroid   gland    (q.v.),   and   a   resulting   diminu-  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in   1891.     The  remedy 

tion  in  the  suppiy  of  its  secretion  to  the  blood,  must  be  used  cautiously,  especially  if  cardiac  or 

It   is    strictly   a  .fibrosis   of   the   tbyroid.      The  vascular    disease    exists.      Thyroid    may    cause 

disease  was  first  described  by  Sir  William  Gull  vomiting,  diarrhoea,   fever,  profuse  perspiration, 

of  London  in  i8q3-    A  similar  condition  results  headache,  glandular  swellings,  and  prostration, 

from     removal    of    the    gland    by    operation.  The  dose  should  be  graduated  so  fts  to  avoid 

Women  are  the  principal  sufferers,  furnishing  these    symptoms    of    poisoning.      After    many 

80  per  cent  of  the  cases.    Myxedema  is  found  months    of  treatment    the    disease    disappears, 

in  cold   climates,  and  probably  most  frequently  The   dose   should   then  be   dimmlshed,   but   the 

in  Europe;  in  certain  districts  it  appears  to  be  ptient   must   continue   to   take   thyroid   all   her 

endemic     The  onset  of  the  disease  is  gradual,  life,  lest  the  myxtedema  return.  (See  Cbetinisu; 


and  the  symptoms  arc  loss  of  activity,  sensi-  Thyroid  Glanb.)  Consult  Gull,  'On  a  Cretinoid 

tiveness  to  cold,  failing  of  the  hair,  decay  of  State  Supervening  in  Adult  Life  in  Women,* 

•  teeth  and  nails,  rough,  dry  skin,  spongy  gums,  in   Clinical    Society's    'Transactions'    (Loudon, 

diminution    of    perspiration,    yellow    tint    and  1874);  Gimlette,  'Myxcedema  and  the  Thyroid 

swelling  of  the   face,   paleness  of  the  mucous  Gland'    (London,  1895);  Murray,  'Diswses  of 

membrane,    subnormal     temperature,    constipa-  the    Thyroid    Gland,*    m    'TwentieUi    Century 

tion,    albuminuria,    impairment    of    sight    and  Practice,'  Vol.  IV.  (^New  Yoik,  1895). 
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Nthe  foutttenth  ktter  of  the  English 
and  several  other  alphabets,  is  classed 
as  a  dental-nasal  consonant:  it  is 
pronounced  when  a  voiced  sound  is 
emitted  througb  the  nose  while  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  is  in  contact  eithei 
with  the  front  upper  teeth  or  with  the  front 
of  the  palate :  the  position  of  the  tongue, 
whether  touching  the  teeth  or  the  palate,  dis~ 
tinguighes  the  n  of  one  language  from  that  of 
•nother:  the  n  of  English  speech  is  produced  by 
placing  the  point  of  the  tongue  against  the 
palate  iust  behind  the  gums.  When  n  is  fol- 
lowed Dy  a  guttural  cither  the  a  and  the  gut- 
tural form  one  nasal  sound,  as  in  ring,  or  the  n 
becomes  distinctly  nasal  and  the  guttural  re- 
tains its  own  sound-value,  as  in  rink ;  but 
when  the  n  and  the  guttural  belong  to  different 
syllables,  as  in  the  words  engage,  include,  con- 
cave, unkind,  the  n  usually  retains  its  pure 
sound:  yet  the  rule  has  many  excqitions  recog- 
nixed  by  orthoepists,  who  while  they  regard  the 
n  of  syncarpy,  syticrctist,  as  pure,  marlc  the  n 
of  syncope  and  many  other  words  as  nasal,  et^ual 
to  ny.  In  words  ending  with  n  preceded  im- 
tnediately  by  1  or  m,  the  n  is  silent:  kiln, 
hymn;  in  the  beginning  of  a  word  a  con- 
sonant preceding  n  is  silent ;  know,  gneiss, 
mnemomc,  pneumatic.  In  many  words  is  seen 
an  intrusive  n,  as  in  passenger,  messenger, 
though  the  words  from  which  these  are  formed, 
passage,  message,  have  no  n.  The  initial  n  of 
newt,  nickname,  and  a  few  other  words  is  the 
n  of  the  indefinite  article  which  became  insep- 
arably attached  to  ewt ,  ekename,  etc. ;  con- 
versely, by  droppingthe  initial  n  the  forms  nad- 
der,  nauger,  napron  became  adder,  auger,  apron. 
N.  D'Anvers,  din'verz.  See  Bell  Nancy 
RE.M. 

N-Rays,  a  supposed  form  of  new  radiation 
discovered  by  M.  Blondlot.  The  rays  were  said 
to  be  invisible,  but  could  be  deflected,  and  by 
means  of  appropriate  screens  could  be  seen, 
and  were  marked  out  in  great  detail  bj;  Blond- 
lot  and  his  followers.  Many  interesting  dis- 
coveries were  supposed  to  be  made  concerning 
the  N-Rays ;  they  were  seen  to  issue  from  vari- 
ous objects,  and  an  eminent  French  physiologist 
asserted  that  he  had  seen  these  rays  issuing  from 
muscles,  when  active.  One  curious  thing  about 
the  supposed  rays  was  that,  while  some  of  the 
observers  could  see  them  clearly,  others  were 
quite  unable  to  see  them,  nor  could  their  in- 
struments detect  their  operation.  Blondlot  and 
his  disciples  asserted  that  this  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  those  who  were  unable  to  see  the 
rays  possessed  defective  vision,  and  that,  while 
the  rays  really  existed,  only  those  peculiarly 
endowed  could  perceive  them.  These  rays  were 
believed  in  for  several  months  by  an  increasing 


number  of  scientists,  though  doubt  as  to  their 
existence  had  begun  to  be  arodsed,  when  ex- 
perimenter after  experimenter  failed  to  detect 
them.  Finall}',  Professor  R.  W.  Wood  of  Johns' 
Hopkins  University,  conclusively  proved  that 
these  rays  were  subjective  in  character,  and  had 
no  real  existence. 

Nmit,  David,  American  journatist  and  pol- 
itician; b.  St  ITiomas,  W.  I.,  6  Nov.  1800;  d 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  1880.  He  entered  into  metcan- 
tile  business  with  his  father  and  brothers  in 
New  York,  later  removed  to  Eliiabcth,  N.  J, 
in  1S44  waa  elected  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
Constitutional  Convention,  and  was  appointed 
in  the  same  year  by  President  Polk  United 
States  consul  to  St.  Thomas.  He  returned  in 
1S48  and  was  elected  mayor  of  Elizabeth.  In 
1853  he  removed  to  Trenton,  N.  J.,  where  he 
took  charge  of  the  'True  American,'  a  journal  • 
which  he  soon  raised  to  a  position  of  influence. 
In  1864  he  was  elected  State  trcaaurer  and  ic 
tired  from  his  paper  in  1866. 

Nalwl,  in  Biblical  history,  the  name  of  an 
Israelite  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  David,  having 
afforded  protection  to  Nabal  and  saved  hi* 
flocks  and  herds,  his  property,  and  even  his  life 
when  in  danger,  some  time  after  sent  to  him  to 
supply  his  troops  with  provisions.  This  Nabal 
refused  1  on  which  David,  stung  with  the  in- 
gratitude of  the  man,  vowed  to  take  summary 
justice  on  the  ungrateful  Jew  and  exterminate 
his  family;  and  taking  with  him  400  men,  set 
out  for  the  residence  of  the  mercenary  H^rew. 
Abigail,  Nabal's  wife,  hearing  of  her  husband's 
conduct  and  David's  resolve,  collected  such  pro- 
visions as  the  army  required,  and,  attended  by 
a  train  of  servants,  set  out  to  meet  the  approach- 
ing king.  Her  beautiful  person,  combined  with 
the  excuses  she  made  for  her  husband's  conduct, 
30  softened  the  heart  of  David,  that  he  accepted 
her  gifts,  averted  his  wrath,  and  Nabal  having 
been  •smitten  by  the  Lord'  a  few  days  after, 
David  married  his  widow. 

NKbatK'ani,  nib-a-tE'^nz,  a  Semitic  race 
of  people  who  from  the  4th  century  B.C  to 
about  100  A.11.  held  a  position  of  importance  in 
Arabia  and  adjacent  regions.  They  were  ruled 
by  kings;  their  capital  was  Petra  (q.v.),  and 
they  carried  on  a  great  caravan  trade.  Their 
language  was  Aramaic. 


of  Malanec.  They  are  a  warlike, 
head-hunting  people,  of  Malay  origin,  and  ap- 
parently related  to  the  Guinaanes. 

Naliob,  The,  a  novel  b^  Alphonse  Daudet, 
published  in  1877.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
highly  finished  of  the  author's  works.  It  is  a 
of  manners  and  observation;  and  it 
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of  the  qoalitici  of  both  Luzon,  sitnated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  prov- 

nwntic  achoois.  ince,  oa  the  Buhi  River,  90  tmles  southeut  oi 

NabonuUT)    titb  t  ti&s'^r.    En    of.     See  Nueva  C&ceres.    It  is  in  a  marsh;  region  wlnra 

Babylonia;  NEBUCHAnWaiJai.  rice  is  grown,  and  is  connected  with  the  nei^ 

Nabonidna.  nab-a-nl'dfis,  or  Nabonadiua  *"!?'«, '°""?''L  J  ^"^^Ji**  ""'''*^ 
fBabyl.  Nfbin^id).  last  feing  of  Babylon  "*"*  telegraph  station.  Pop.  i73oa 
(555-38  B,c).  He  was  elevated  to  the  throne  Nabuco  de  Araujo,  na-boo'ao  dfi  a-row'- 
by  his  fellow  conspirators  in  the  murder  of  boo,  Jost  Tito,  Brazilian  dramatist:  b.  Rio 
Prince  Labossoracus  (or  Laborosoachard).  Janeiro,  Brazil,  4  Jan.  1836.  He  served  as  pro- 
Soon  after  his  accession  he  concluded  with  vincial  deputy  in  the  mag7stra»  and  was  for 
Lydia  and  Egypt  an  oflensive  and  defensive  many  years  district  attorney  of  Rio  Janeiro,  but 
alliance  against  the  Persians  under  Cyrus.  He  resigned  in  i87g  and  retired  to  private  life.  His 
then  greatly  strengthened  the  defenses  of  his  work  as  a  dramatist  is  well  known  in  South 
capital.  It  was  not,  however,  until  539  B.C.  that  American  dlies,  where  it  has  been  successfully 
Cyrus,  who  had  already  defeated  the  impetuous  presented.  He  has  published:  'O  Filho  do 
Croesus,  marched  upon  Babylon.  Nabonidus  Acaso' j  <Bio(p-aphia  de  Lamartine'  (l877>; 
followed  the  traditional  Oriental  slrateKf  in  op-  'Hislona  e  Vida  do  General  Gurjao'  (1878)  ; 
posing  his  foe.    He  fought  a  battle  within  sight  'Poesias'    (1879);  etc 

of  Babylon,  was  utterly  defeated,  and  then,  white  Nabulna,  nl-boo-looa',  or  Nablaa,  nab- 
most  of  his  army  found  safety  within  the  great  loos',  Palestine,  the  ancient  Schechem,  and 
walls,  he  himself  with  a  smaJl  force  entered  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Samaria,  30  miles  north 
Borsippa,  an  important  town  southwest  of  Baby-  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  highest  part  of  the  fertile 
Ion ;  possibly  hoping  by  this  movement  to  force  and  fruitful  pass  between  Mounts  Ebal  and 
Cyrus  to  divide  the  Persian  host.  His  stepson,  Gerizim,  leading  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Belsha^zar  {Bil-shar-uiur>,  familiar  through  Jordan.  It  is  a  busy  trading  and  industrial  cen- 
the  scriptural  narrative  m  Daniel,  and  apparently  ire,  the  seat  of  a  governor,  the  see  of  a  Greek 
co-sovereign,  conducted  the  defense  of  Babylon,  bishop,  and  is  visited  by  great  numbers  of  pili 
After  ttei  fall  oi^.the  capital,  Nabonidns -sur-  grims  attracted  by  the  tombs  of  Joshua  and 
rmdcred,  was  kindly  treated  by  Cyras,  and  Joseph,  Jacob's  Well,  and  the  Tree  of  the  Sanc- 
e*«n  made  governor  of  the  province  of  Carmania.  tuary,  three  miles  south  on  the  road  to  Jerusat 
Some  of  his  inscriptions  show  that  he  was  a  lem.  As  a  Oinaanite  city  it  was  destroyed  b j . 
persooagc  of  historical  interest  See  BbuBae-  Abiraelech,  a  son  of  Gideon  the  judge.  Reho- 
zak;  Cyxus.  boam  was  crowned  king  of  Israel  here,  and  dur- 

NabopolaBsar,  ni-b6-p&-las's^r,  Babylonian  ing  the    Greek  occtq)atioD   Justin  Martyc   was 

king,   founder   of  the   New   Babylonian   empire,  bom  here.     It  figured  conspicuously  during  the 

He  was  a  Chaldeean,  not  of  the  kingly  liitej  and  crusades.    It   was  the   religious   centre  of  tht 

erected  an  independent  kingdom  in  Chaltteea  in  Samaritana    (<}.▼.),    whose   descendants    inhabit 

the  second  quarter  of  die  7th  century  ti.c,  thence  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  town.    Pop.  est. 

extending    his    power  to    Babylon   about  6a6.  ao,acx>.  ' 

With  his  ally,  Cyajtarea  of  Media,  he  conquered  Ntchi  (nS'chC)  Indians.    See  Greeks 

Nuwveh  about  taS,  and   died  soon  afterward,  „    .  ^. ,      ->.--,  ^     ._     r- 

leaving  the  empire^to  Nebuchadnezzar,  hfs  son^      ,    Nachbgal,  "aa'te-gal  GuBt«  German  ex- 

Nabofolassar    improved   the   irrigatioA   of   the  plorer  m  Africa:  b.  Stendal  «  Feb.  1834;  d.M 

country  round  Babylon  &nd  did  much  to  beautify  ?«  near  Cape  Paln»s  19  April  1885.     He  stu«- 

the  ci^.    Consult   Rogers,   'History  of   Baby-  '«^  medieme;   became   a   m^itary   surgeon;  n? 

loniaand  Assyria'  Ci^).  j8^.  *5"'  t°  Algiers ;  m  1863  became  surgeon 

»i  -1.  .1.  T       Vl  f         ,  .     t  to  'he  army  °i  the  Bey  of  Tunis ;  and  in  18GB 

Na-bpth,  an  Israelite,  owner  of.  a  plot  of  „ag  5^^  ^jth  presents  from  the  king  of  Pros- 

pwind   m   Jeireel,   durmg   the  rwgn   of   Ahab,  ^^  ,0  ^^^^  (j^a^  ^f  Bo^iu  in  recognition  oi 

tng  of  Israel,  about  Sg?  b.c     pis  plot  lay  on  kindness  shown  to  German  ejiplorers.   His  jouf- 

Ihe  eastern  slope  of  the  hill  of  Gilboaj^  in  ney  through  Tibbu  and  Tibesti  was  over  country 

addition  to  this  he  owned  a  vineyard.    The  pal-  hitherto  unttaversed  by  a   European.     He  ar- 

ace  of  Ahab  unmediately  adjoined  this  vineyard  rived  at  Kuka  in  1870,  thence  explored  Borko, 

which  became  an  object,  of  the  king  s  desire  and  Kanem,  and  the  country  south  of  Bomu,  and  on 

he  offered  to  purchase  il  or  give  another  in  ex-  ^ig   way   back  to   Cairo  passed  through   Wadal. 

Change   for   it     When   Naboth   refused   to   part  The  years  from  1875  to   1882  he  spent  in  Gw- 

with  the  fioheritanee  of  his  fathers,"  Ahab  was  „any  arousing  national  interest  in  German  col- 

bitterly  disaTOOinted,  but  his  wife  sent  a  war-  onization.    He  entered  the  consular  service  in 

rant  in  Ahabs  name,  sealed  it  with  his  signet  1882,  becoming  consul  to  Tunis,  and  in  1884  was 

and  caused  Naboth  to  be  apprehended,  brought  German    commissioner    for   the    annexaSmi   oi 

to  Samaria,  tried  for  blasphemy  and  treason  on  Togoland,     Kamerun,     and     Luderitzland.      He 

the  tMtimony  of  two  suborned  witnesses,  and  jjed  on  his  way  back  to  Europe.    NachtigaFs 

stoned  to  death  with  his  sons.    Their  mangled  ,;,ork  marked  a  distinct  tn  in  the  exploration  o! 

remains  were  devoured  by  the  dogs  and  swine  northern  Africa,  and  even  more  notably  in  Ger- 

Md  the  blood  from  their  wounds  ran  down  into  ^^^   colonial   policy.    He   wrote    'Sahara   und 

«ie  large  tank  or  reservoir  which  st.ll  IS  seen  on  Sudan>    (1879-S).     His  letters  are  collected  in 

flie  slope  of  Samaria      This  cnme  brought  down  B„ii„      -Erinnerungen    an    Gustav    Nachtigal> 

tile  curse  of  Elijah  upon  the  guilty  couple  (,887).  Consult  also  the  life  by  Ruble  (18^). 
(2  Kings  IK.    3-26).  which  was  fulfilled  soon  „         j     l  .1   -  ,.,  ^-      r~  . 

after  in  the  fate  of  both.    See  Ahab,  Jembel.  N«cogdoche«    nSk-o-dS  chez.  Texas,  citv, 

--  -_      <7      IT         11-  county-seat    of    Nacogdoches    County;    on    the 

Na-bo.     See  Nebo,  Mount.  je^tas  &  N.  O.,  the  Houston,  and  the  East  ft  W. 

HabiU,  na'bwa.   Philippines,  a  pueblo  of  T.  R.R.'s;   about   120  miles  north  by  west  of 

the  province  of  Ambos   Camarines,   island   of  Beaumont  and  130  miles  north  by  east  of  Hout- 
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ton.    tC'is  in  a  ridi  agricultural  region,  in  which  blood  and  poor  funSy;  culy  ^owed  his  cim- 

tiie  chief  product!  are  cotton  and  tobacco.    A  ning;  by  his  attempts,  while  in  the  (ervice  of 

it   experiment   station   for   testing  the  different    governors    of    Kh^asan    to    get    this 

1   located   here.     The   industrial   inter-  province  for  himself,  but  was  unsuccessful.   Pul- 

cab  of  the  city,  outside  the  government  station,  ting  hinueJi  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  robbers  he 

■te   connected   chietly   with   the   pr^taration   of  got  possession  of  several  strongholds  in  Khora- 

cotton  and  tobacco  for  market.  san;  and  in  1726  entered  the  service  of  Tamaip 

Nacogdoches  was  first  settled  by  Spaniards  IJ.,  for  whom  he  checked  the  Afghans  and  de- 

ip  the  early  part  of  the  iSth  century;  it  was  first  feated  the  Turks,  and  from  whom  he  received 

a  mission,   the   headquarters   for   the  converted  four  provinces.    When  Tainasp  was  defeated  at 

Indians  of  the  surrounding  region.    Pop.  (iSgo)  Hamadan   by   the   Pasha    of   Bagdad    and    < 


;  (igdo)  1,827;  (1910)  ^3^-  forced  to  cede  the  provinces  on  the  Arauxis  to' 

Hacrf.    See  Mother  of  Pbam.  S*,.'''"/'^  ^'^,  V-   ^^^'^  J:  disgraceful   peace, 

.,.,,.,  .  Nadir  dethroned  hini,  pui  his  son  Abbas  IIL  m 

•  ,    Nacnte,  a  class  of  white  unctuous  mm-  ^is  place  and  took  the  regency  upon  himself, 

enls  possessmg  a  pearly  shming  lustre.    They  y[,e   ^^^  provinces   were   won  back  from  the 

ate  usually_found  with  mica  slate,  and  also  oc-  Turks  and  in   1736  upon  the  death  of  Abbas 

dir  native  in  granite,  crystalhzmg  in  four-sided  Nadir  came  to  Oie  throne,  invaded  Afghanistan 

prisms.     The    constituents   are   usually   alumina  g^j    conquered    it,    took    most    of    India    from 

^1544,  Jihca   6+440,   with    varying   portions    of  the  grand  mogul  Mohammed  XIV,  pillaged  Del- 

■  lime  and  the  protoxides  of  iron  and  manganrat  ^-  ^nd  was  everywhere  so  successful  that  hU 
Nacnte  is  found  in  various  locahtKS,  notably  ^  ;„  ^^^^^  /^^^  jhe  Indus  and  Oxns  to 
Bear  Brunswick,  Mame,  and  m  some  parts  of  ^^e  Euphrates  and  Caspian.  He  made  peace 
'"'""<'■  with  the  Turks  in  1746,  but  was  assassinated  by 

Nadal',  Ehrman  Syme,  American  author:  the  officers  of  his  guard,  who  were  weaiy  of  his 

%  Lewisburg.  W.  Va..  13  Feb.  1843.    He  was  brutal     cruelty.      Consult     Maynard,      'Nadir 

ffl^duated  from  Yale  in  1864  and  was  a  secre-  Shah'  <i885). 
tSry  of  the  United   States   legation   at  I-ondon,  jj„_,i»       ■,s',j_is       nh.-i-.      v— .1— i-h 

fc'oriin^d^itia^f  ^?  FS^'<;LT'^;  AmSr'^imer:^"kno^,-T «Si^ 
^.°.i:?"luJwt.  /.W.'^^^V  ^T^l  '857.  He  studied  figure  and  i^-rtrait  pwntinj 
viJ^*  Vf  #i,l«l^^«l4l1^.';-.^.T^^'^  "'  ""der  C  Myles  Collier,  WiUiim  Sart^aiS 
'Notes  of  a  Professional  Exile>  (18OS).  williwn  M.  Chase  in  ijew  York.  He  hi.  re- 
.  Nadch£a  Indiana.  See  Crkxks.  ceived  many  awards  in  competitive  exhibitions 
Na'den.  Constance  Caroline  Woodfaill,  ^d  has  painted  portraits  of  Peter  Cooper, 
Ehglish  poet:  b.  E<febaston,  Birmingham,  34  Charles  L.  Tiffany,  ex-Govemor  Roswcll  P. 
Jin.  1858;  d.  London  aa  Oct.  i^.  She  studied  Flower,  General  Joseph  D.  Bryant,  General  Ed- 
at  the  Mason  College,  Birmingham,  in  1881-7;  win  A.  McAlpin,  John  W.  Gates,  William  Wood- 
became  interested  in  sociok^c^  prohlenis,  and  '^"^  Junior,  Franklin  V.  Edson,  and  Waldo 
lectured  with  effect     She  was  an  investigator  of  Hutchina. 

Spencer's  system  of  philosqihy,  and  betwne  the  HK'nlo,  or  Nenia  (Latin),  a  funeral  song 

advocate  of  a  doctrine,  taught  also  by   Dr.   R.  among  the  ancients,  sung  generally  by  women. 

Lewins,  called   'Hylo- Idealism,*   an  attempt  to  N^nia  was  also  the  goddess  of  lamentation. 
Se"^science'"of''mS  'umeT  Thr^'Vefl'5  ".yiu^    ne'vl-iis,    Gnciua,    early    Roman 

^emS    for^ht/^volum    ■  of -Songf'f^  ^'^  '■.'';,°^?/-'  in  Campania  between  374  and 

■  Sonnets  of  Springtime*  (1881),  and  'A  Mod-  ^  "tl  ^-  ^l^  t^"^\-  «H  "■'^  o""  aoa  ac 
Apostle  and  Other  Poems'  (1887).  The  "%hT2^/S  '^  ^1  t?*"™,rvj;';"lA^^^ 
,>:   ur,.rp  rnmm^H^H  fnr   ht,„V  nrnmWl™  On  the  Jim  Punic  War;  but  wa3_ better  known_ as 


J^7,',.r?.  TTJ^^Tjt  tZ   '^tjJT^''  ^  aJramatic  writer,  particularly  "for  his  ^t»nedi^ 

Oladslone  in  a  review  in  the     Speaker.  j^^^^   ^f  j,;^   pj^^^^   ^f   ^j^j^.^   j^^   ^^^.^^   ^^ 

'  Nadia,  nadea,  or  Nnddea,  India,  a  towij  produced  in  235  b.c,  were  translations  or  adapt- 
apd  district  of  Bengal:  (1)  the  town,  capital  of  ations  from  the  Greek.  His  attacks  on  the  Me- 
yie  district,  on  the  Bhagirathi  River,  63  miles  felli,  of  the  Roman  nobility,  provoked  their 
north  of  Calcutta,  is  a  place  of  sanctity,  the  anger,  and  he  was  banished  from  the  city,  and 
seat  of  native  Sanskrit  schools,  and  was  the  retired  to  Utica.  Fragments  only  of  his  works 
residence  of  the  last  independent  Hindu  king  have  come  down  to  us.  These  have  been  edited 
of  Bengal  m  1x3.  Pop.  (1901)  14,105;  (2)  the  by  laussmann,  Vahlen,  and  most  recently  by 
district  has  an  area  of  2,982  square  miles.  The  Rrbbeck  (<Fnigmenta  Soenicorum  Romano- 
Ganges   here    known    as    the    Padna   skirts    its  rum*). 

northeastern   boundary  and   from  it  branch   the  «_'„  t-  ,1.  „     1.  ^u     >  ■ 

tliree     "Nadia  rivers''  the  Bhagirathi,  Jalangi,  xi,''*^T'  "  '■"^'"''^a':'^.  o""  mother's  mark, 

and  Matabhanga.whi'ch  irrigate  the  district  and  Th«    disfigurement     which    occurs    most    fre- 

are   valuable   thoroughfares '*for   communication  '»"""''   °",^^  ^!^^   '^"^  but   may  also 

and  trade.  fPP*"^  °^  *^  extrnmties,  is  cssentiaUy  an  en- 

„  ,„       .  ,  ,  largcment  of  the  minute  veins,  or  venous  cap- 

Nadir,    m   astronomy,    that   point   of   the  jlbries,   which   are   dilated,   and  anastomose  or 

heavens   which   is  diametrically   opposite  to  the  unite    among   themselves    to    form    a    vascular 

zenith,  or  point  directly  over  our  heads.     The  patch  generally  of  a  deep-red  color.     The  lesion 

lenith  and  nadir  are  the  two  poles  of  the  hon-  is  confined  to  the  upper  layer  of  the  true  skin, 

zon,  the  zenith,  nadir  and  centre  of  the  earth  No  pulsations  are  observable  in  the  navus,  but 

are  in  one  straight  line.  if  ,he  circulation  in  the  neighborhood   is  ob- 

Nadir  Shah,  na'dersha,  or  Tanoaap  KuU  structed  in  any  way,  turgescence  is  seen,  and 

Khm,  king  of  Persia;  b.  Khoraaan  1688;  d.  the     color    deepens.    The    familiar     name    oi 

Fethabad   19  June  1747.     He  was  of  Turkish  •mother's  mark,*  or  Monging  marl^*  is  applied 
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to  nsevTis  from  a  former  belief  that  the  lesion  about  midway  between  this  town  and  the  tay 

was  the   result  of  fear,   fright,   unnatural   long-  the  river  makes  a  sweep  in  the  shape  of  a  hor»e- 

ing,   or   some   such    irritation    acting   upon   the  shoe,  turning  toward  the  northeast.     During  its 

mother's    constitution,    and    communicatiog    its  course   it   has   three   different  names :   from   its 

effects  to  the  unborn  child,  in  the  shape  of  this  source  to  Lake  Bato  it  is  called  the  Inaya;  from 

Dlark.     Nxvus,   apart   from   questions   as   to   its  the  lake  to  Nueva  Ciiceres,  Bici^  or  Vicol;  and 

exact  cauM,  appears  to  be  invarktbly  congtnital  from   Nueva  C4ceres   to   its  mouth,   Nae*-     In 

in  its  nature,  and  never  to  occiu"  as  a  result  of  the  second  [wrt  of  its  course  it  receives  several 

disease  or  accident.    After  birth  it  usually  en-  important  tributaries,   is  navigable   for  craft  of 

larges,  and  after  attaining  a  certain  site  may  re-  some  size,  and  forms  the  channel  of  trade  in  rice 

main   to   constitute   a   permanent   lesion,    or    it  between  Albay  and  Anibos   Camarines.    In  the 

may  be  absorbed  with  or  without  inflammatory  latter  part  of  its  course  it  receives  the  waters  of 

action.    N*vus    has    been    treated    in    various  Polanluna,  which  drains  a  large  vall^  in  the 

,  ways,  by  excision  with  tbe  knife,  ligature,  caus-  northwest  of  its  province.    It  is  navigable  to 

tics,  etc    The  ligature  has  until  recently  been  Nueva  Ciceres  for  vessels  of  150  to  200  tons. 

Jh?«H,''?;il?°"'=«,T?,lTr'',t,!°L/-*^^  Nagano,  na'gl-no,  Japan,  a  city  of  Hondo, 

mnr  nasu    ..n  rr      o    ^co  n       s  no..  ^  milcs  notthwcst  of  Tokyo.    It  has  an  active 

trade  in  silks,  woolens,  and  other  textiles,  and  Is 


"  "icticable,  the  best  of  all   discovered  means,  c^nturv 

cases  where  a  luevus  is  of  limited  extent, 

and  does  not  produce  disfigurement,  or  where  Nagar,  nag'ar  or  nflg'iir.     See  Bednijh, 

from  its  situation  it  may  not  be  seen  at  all  in  Nagawki.  na-gi-sa'ke.   Japas,  an   impoi- 

ordinary    circumstances,    the    surgeon  s  _  advice  tant  treaty  port,  and  the  chief  town  of  a  oretec- 


ar 
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ordinary    circumstances,    tde    surgeon's    advice  tant  treaty  ptirt,  and  the  chief  town'  ofa  "pretec- 

gcnerally   is  to    let   it  alone.    In  subcutaneous  ^^^    ^n  the  southwest  coast  of  the  island  ol 

nsevus  the  lesion  is  more  deeply  seated.    Sub-  Riusiu,  beautifully  situated  on  a  peninsula  at 

cutaneous  navus  generally  accompanies  the  more  the  extremity  of  a  bay  or. harbor,  enclosed  by 

wperfieul  form,  but  may  bleed  spontaneously,  hills  covered  with  luxuriant  vcrduri.  The  stroete 

and  weaken  the  patient  unless  remove*.  ^re  wide  and  dean,  while  each  house  has  a  ga.- 

Nafa,  na'fa,  Naba,  or  Nava,  Japan,  the  .  doi  attached.  The  climate  is  mild  and  healthfuL 
principal  seaport  town  of  the  Liu-Kiu  Islands,  An  extensive  s)^tem  of  modem  waterworks. has 
on  Okinawa.  It  is  on  the  west  coast  of  tbe  been  installed.  Previous  to  1S58  the  only  Euro- 
island,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  export  pean  nation  allowed  to  trade  here  was  the  Dutch, 
trade  in  silk,  cotton,  and  sugar.  Pop.  abont  which  has  maintained  commercial  relations  with 
138,000.  the  town  for  more  than  aoo  years.    In  that  year 

Naftia,  naf'te-a,  Lago.  or  Lago  dti  Palid.  "f^^^^i  was  one  of  five  Japanese  ports  opened 
Sicily,  a  historic  likelrt  of  volcaSic  origin,  S  "  the  British  and  Amenwns,  as  well  as  the 
an  ancient  crater  over  900  feet  in  circumference,  D"tch;^a"<l  •"  October  1869  seven  other  Japan- 
near  Palagonia,  in  Catania.  Its  nauseating  mph-  ese  ports  were  opened  to  most  of  the  European 
tha-like  emanations  are  fatal  to  birds  and  sinaU  ?**"*"'■  }^^\^TJ^l  ^"'l^u^u^'^C  ^^^asaki 
animals;  its  waters  thick  and  greenish,  and  in  1'^*'  "  splendid  harbor  which  has  been  greatly 
a  frequent  state  of  ehuUition  from  the  under-  "mproved  by  extensive  dredging  and  other  oper- 
pressure  of  escaping  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  f'""*'  ff'.  ""■  """  "  """"'  "  ""  '^■"'  '" 
lake  was  regarded  with  superstition  by  the  an-  J^P^?-     "  ' 

dents,  and  here  the  Siculi,  the  earliest  known  "W-oocks  _ 

inhabitants,  had  a  temple  to  two  chthonic  gods,  T°°**  ^i^"!^-  ^^l;.""'"  «*  Japan  and  coal 

the  Palici  of  the  Romans,  which  was  the  seat  "  °"'  °^  the  chief  articles  of  export.  Other  «- 

of    the    conspiracy    and    revolt    against    Rome  P^«  "u^,''fi*l''*''''  Sram  and  provisions,  nee, 

I(U  B.C  "       '      ■  ^  nour,  shellfish,   paper,  cotton   (raw  and  yam^, 

etc    The  imports  comprise  sugar,  rice,  raw  <jol- 

Naga,  na'ga,  Philippines,  (i)  a  pueblo  of  ton,  oil-cake,  kerosene,  machinery,  metals,  coal, 

the  province  of  Cebu,  situated, on  the  east  coast,  locomotives,  tobacco,  etc.     The  number  of  ves- 

la  miles  southwest  of  the  town  of  Cebii.     It  is  sds  entered  in  i8pg  was  1,096,  and  the  gross  ton- 

a  poft  oi  cail  for  steamers  and  coasting  craft  nage   1,784,770.     Ship-building  is  an  important 

going  to  Cebii  by  the  southern  passage,  and  is  mdustiy  and  the  engine  works  of  Aka-no-ara  b 

on  the  cast  coast  road.     Pop.   15,10a     (2)   The  its   chief   industrial    establbhinent.'     Pop.   abont 

former  name  of  Nueva  CSeeres  (q. v.).        ^  125 jwo. 

NSga,    in    Hindu    mythology,    the    name  NagcarUn,     nSg-kar-Ian',     Philippines,     a 

given  various   deified   serpents,   which   are   rep-  pueblo  of  the  province  of  Laguna,  Lu7on,  sita- 

resented  as  the  sons  of  die  Muni  Kasyapa  and  ated  in  the  centre  of  the  province  between  the 

his  wife  Kadrii.    Their  king  is  Sesha,  the  sa-  headwaters    of  the    Santa   Cruz    and   the    San 

crcd  serpent  of  Vishnu.  Diego  Rivers,  12  miles  south  of  Santa  Cniz.    It 

Naga  River,  a  river  of  southern  Luzon,  %°P  !^*J?^'' '"'"'«"  MaJayJ^y  and  San  Pablo. 
Philippmes,    rismg    in    the    mountains    of    the        *^'  '*'^"- 

province   of   Albay,   within   four  miles   of  the  Nagel.  na'gSl,  Albrecht  Eduard,  German 

Pacific    coast    and    flowing   northwest    to    Bat6  ophthalmologist:  b.   Dantzic,  Germany,   14  June 

Lake,  on  the  boundarj;  between  Albay  and  Am-  t8.ll:  d.  Tiiblngen,  Germany,  24  July  1895.     H^ 

bos    Camarines.     Passing   through    the    lake,    it  studied  medicine  at  Koni^rg  and  Berlin  and 

continues    its    northwest    course    across    Ambos  established  a  practice  in  Dantzic  in  1856.    In  1864 

Gmarines,  and  empties  into  San  Miguel  Bay.  he  was  privat-docent  at  Tubingen  and  1874  he  \ie-. 

T«n  mites  from  its  mouth  is  Nueva  Cficeres,  and  came    professor    of    ophthalmology    thera    He 
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edited  the  'Mittbeilungen  aus  der  c^hthalmiatri-  tory  was   annexed    to    the    Briti&h   dominions, 

•cben  Klinik  in  TiibinEeo'  after  iSo,  and  pub-  Pop.  about  135,000.     (3)  The  district  of  Nag- 

lished:     'Das  Sehen  mit  iwei  Augen'   {1861);  pur  has  an  area  of  3^3  square  miles;  pop. 

'Die  Anomalien  der  Refraction  and  Accommo-  about  8oo/x»;    (3)   the  division  of  Nagpur,  oi- 

dation  dea  Auges'    (1880);    'Die  VordbOdung  vidcd  into  five  districts,  has  an  area  of  .24,137 

sum  medicioischeo  Studiutn*    (i8go).  square  miles;  pop.  about  2,goo,ooa 

Nfi-geli,    na'ge-le,    Karl    Wilhelm,    Swiss  Na^ruidians,  or  Harlbou,  a  Centrsl  Amer- 

' botanist:   b,    Kilchberg,   near  Zurich,  27   March  ican  tnbe  of  Indians,   fonnerly  occupying  Nic- 

1817;   d.   Munich   10  May   i8gr.     He   studied  in  aragua,  near  the  present  site  of  Leon. 

Zurich,  Geneva,  and  Berlin;  began   (1842)  the  NagniHan,      na-gi-lEIn,     Philippines,     a 

teachmg  of  boUny  in  Zurich;  became  extrawdi-  p^gblo  of  the  province  of  (jnidn,   Luzon,  situ- 

nao-  professor  at  the  university  there  m  i&(8,  ^^^^  ot>  the  Bauang   (or  Baoang)    River,  /out 

fiiU  professor  ui  1853  at  Freiburg,  and  at  Zurich  „j|„  f^^  ^he  mouth  and   10  miles  southeast 

tiiree  ytars  later.     Aftenvard  he  held  the  pro-  ^f  San  Fernando.    Pop.  10400.    A  small  town 

fessonhip  of  botany  at  Munich.    His  most  im-  (j^p   ^^oo)  in  (he  province  of  Isabela,  Luzon, 

portant  work  for  science  was  in  the  physiology  jj^g  ,ijg  ^^^^  name 

^.W'*^?irXC2S^n?'^yt:lrc^d  s'ut  ^'^^^^■,,^   r^^'t  ^^A'^^^^"i?f 

iccts,   and   the   iVansformation    of   species    (see  fP^«mg  w.th  the  formula   PbAujTeS.     &S.des 

WSiEssiON,  or  Pbocressivz  Evoluti^)  b  fuUy  these  elements  .t  often  contains  traces_of  cop- 

treated  in  his  <Mechanisch-physiologische  ThJ-  ^"•.  ^''^"/  ?#''  ^"^  antimony.     It  is  found 

rie  der  Abstammungslehre'   (i883)  '^TS  «  f?'''tfd  masses  and  is  hence  sometimes 

^                .,       ■       .         ■  called   'foliated   tellurium,"     It   crystallizes,  but 

Naglee,  n5g  le,  Henry  Moms.  American  rarely,  in  dimetric  fortns  and  its  specific  gravity 

Mldier:   b.   Fhiiadelphia    15   Jan.    l&s;   d-   San  jj  6.85  to  7.3.     It  melts  easily  under  the  blow- 

Francisco  5   March   1886.     Entering  the   Union  pipe  and  burns  with  a  bluq  flame.     In  color  it 

■  army  early  in  the  Civil  War,  he  participated  in  ,s  lead  gray,  and  of  a  brilliant  metallic  lustre.    It 

■the   Peninsular  campaign  of  186a,  and  10  the  js  found  in  Virginia,  but  derives  its  name  from 

following  year  was  appointed  to  the  command  Nagyag,  Transylvania,  where  it  was  first  found. 

of  the  Seventh  army  corps  and  of  the  District  of  Nahant   na-hant'    Uass     town  '  m   Fjiwt 

Virginia.     He   retired    from  the   army   in    18S4.  CountT^^Malsachuse^^     It  is'on  a  a^ir^ 

«,d.  later  w<«  to  aiifomia.  where  he  c"^«ted  S^,"'^Ch   e"t^1s"3i^^e  i\y  Zut"^oS 

■  "Ifl'^"*  '\^"^^°**^  '"'*  ^^^               '    °  ma«.     The  surface  is  uneven,  tKe  east  cciast 

a  well-known  brandy.                              ^  rugged,  in  some  places  bold  cliffs  are  along  the 

Nag^a,  na-go'ya,  Japan,  the  chief  town  shore;  the  west  coast  is  loi^  and  more  rrgnlar. 

of  Owari   province,  Hondo,  near  the  head  of  There  are  two  small  villages  in  the  town,  one 

.'Owari   Bay,  92  miles  by  rail  east  of  Kioto.     It  Nahant,   the   other   Little   Nahant.      The   whole 

_was  formerly  a  city  of  great  importance,  being  .pounssla  is  .s.tesidentiBr  section;  many  df  the 

'for  a  time  the  capital  of  the  empire.    It  is  still  handsome  dwellings  are  the  summer  homes  of 

the  fourth  city  in  Japan  in  respect  of  population  Boston  men.    Nahant  is  four  miles  from  Lynn, 

and  an  important  centre  tor  the  production  of  thenexreBt  railroad  station,' and  abont  10  miles 

pottery  and   fancy  ware,  silk  and  cotton  goods,  northeaK  of  Bostdm   '  Formerly  it, was  ^it  of 

'and  qther  manufactures.    The  chief  edifices  are  Lynn,  but  in- 1853  it  waa  made  a  scparUc  town, 

the  17th  centuij-  castle  of  Owari  with  its  valu-  Pop,  (igio)  1,184, 

able  art  collection,  and  the  Higashi  Hongwanji  jf^^  ImHans.     See  CmKS. 

Buddhist  temple.  Nahr-el-Asi.  .ar'a-a'se.     See  OwN^s. 

NagpBT,  nag-  or  nag-poor',  or  N«Kt>o«.  Ndhua  (na'wiL)  Judiana.  a  Central  Ameri- 

India,  a  city,  diatnct  and  division,  of  the  Ceo-  ,^  collective  name  given  to  the  Indian  tribes 

ttai  Prmrincea.     (1)  The  cily,  capital  of  the  dw-  ^tij^],    j^„^   ,he   nvost   powerful   in    Mejdco   at 

.tect    and    division,    and    also    of    the    Central  jj,e  time   of   the   Spanish   conquest      They   had 

Provinees,  520  miles  by  rati  east  of  Bombay,  al-  j„any  pueblos,  or  towns,  knew  how  to  cultivate 

though  at  an  elevation  of  1.100  feet  above  wa-  ^le  ground,  were  skilled  in  gold  and  feather 

level,  occ.^8  an  unhealthful  situation  on  the  „or);  g^d  used  hieroglyphics  in  writing.    Abooi 

bulks  of  the  Nag.    The  municipal  hmits  include  2_ooo,ooo  Indians  of  that  region  are  now  classed 

besides  the  town  proper,  the  native  suburt  of  a,  Nahuas.    They  are  sometimes  called  Aztecs. 

Sitabaldi,    the    European    ttatron    of    Sitabaldi,  §„  Aztec  OmraDEKACY, 

ithe  small   suburb  of  Takli.  and  a  considerable  m.i„,_i  ti„.,>!     ^s      sv       ;  ^—     „      'n-_ 

area  of  land  under  ailtivation.     In  the  centre  ,    Nahucl-Huapi.   na-wSl    wa-pe.    or   Tiger 

rises  Sitabaldi  Hill,  crowned  with  the  fort,  which  ^afc^  ,^t"Si^  ^  n™"  ^'.^^n^  Sll." 

is  garrisoned  by  a  small  detachment  from  the  tween  the  Icrntories  of  Ncuquen  and  Rio  Negro^ 

firSish   regiment  at  Kamptee,  g  miles  distant.  ?"  ^^^  east  slope  of  the  Andes.    It  is  75  miles 

■There   ar/some   Hindu   tmple?  and   mausolea  '^^„Z^'',^A.^\^jrj:^''\.'1'. 


square  miles,  dotted  with  several  islandi. 
fed    by    numerous    mountain    torrents    and 


built  in  the  best  style  of  Matiratta  archi 

and  several  schools.    The  chief  manufactures  arc      .„.  ^  .      ..  _  ,  ■„,„  ,»,  „,     .  ,.  ,  □■„  \r"- 

cotton  and  woolen  cloths.  There  is  a  trade  in  ^""'"^  ^y  t^"^  ^imay  affluent  of  the  Rio  Negro, 
wheat  and  other  grain,  salt,  country  doth,  Euro-  Nalium,  one  of  the  I3  minor  Hebrew 
pean  piece  and  nusceHaneous  goods,  silk,  ^C,  and  prophets  succeeding  Zephaniah  as  the  foreteller 
OmI  is  obtained  from  a  bed  at  a  depth  of  aoo  of  Nineveh's  destruction.  He  flourished  about 
feet,  which  Is  estimated  to  contain  17,000^000  606  b.c  He  is  said  to  belong  to  Elkosh.  an 
•tons.  Here,  in  1817,  a  British  fore;e  of  1,350  men  unknown  place.  He  announces  the  fall  of  Nine- 
defeated  a  Mahratta  army  of  18,000  aaen.  Nag-  veh.  as  Jehovah's  judgment  on  that  sinful  city, 
pur  was  formerly  the  sett  of,  a  line  of  rajaM,  and  his  method  of  releasing  his  people  in  caft- 
which  became  extinct  in  1853.  when  their  terri-  *-rity  there.     The  prophecy  opens  with  a  m- 
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lime  vision  of  God's  coming  to  judge  the  nations. 
But  he  will  save  the  righteous,  while  his  ene- 
mies the  Assyrians  are  utteriy  destroyed.  The 
iMws  of  the  tyrants'  downfall  will  be  welcomed 
by  Israel,  The  capture  of  Nineveh  by  its  foes 
(Medes  and  Chaldxans]  Is  then  described.  The 
desolation  of  the  city  is  a  token  of  Israel's  res- 
toration. The  fall  of  Thebes  in  Egypt  (about 
668  B.c)  is  cited  as  an  example  of  what  is  to 
happen  to  Assyria,  in  spite  of  its  fortresses,  its 
wealth  and  its  armies.  With  a  wide  view  of  the 
■working  of  Providence,  an  i.'^'tention  from  all 
moral  or  homiletic  utterances,  this  powerful 
prophecy  advances  with  majestic  unity  from  its 
DOble  proiEmium  to  its  close. 

Naiada'cee.  a  small  family  of  aquatic 
plants  differing  from  the  Potamogeto«acea 
(q.v.)  Ji)  having  the  ilower  diclinous,  with  one 
sUmea  and  one  ovary. 

NtU,  an  elastic  homy  plate  on  the  upper 
or  dorsal  surface  of  the  end  of  a  finger  or  toe, 
as  in  man  and  monkeys.  Hoofs,  claws,  talons, 
sheath-horog,  and  the  bills  of  birds  are  analo- 
gous. Nails  and  claws  of  all  kinds  are  modi- 
ficatiotM  of  the  epidermis,  identical  in  forma- 
tkm  and  mode  of  ^owtb.  The  root  of  the 
nai)  rests  in  a  matrix  which  is  a  foid  of  the 
dermis,  particularly  rich  in  vascular  papillae  from 
which  tbe  nail-cells  are  produced.  The  pink 
color  of  a  healthy  nail  is  due  to  the  blood 
beneath  The  little  white  area  toward  the  root 
of  a  nail,  called  lunula  from  its  crescentie  shape, 
has  less  blood  under  it  When  nails  are  de- 
stroyed new  ones  will  be  formed  If  the  matrix 
ia  tminjnred.  Nails  are  a  support  and  a  defense 
to  the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  assist  in  pick- 
ing up  small  objects,  and*  if  healthy  and  in  gi^d 
condition  add  comeliness  to  the  parts  to  which 
they  are  attached.  To  most  animals  possessing 
them  they  are  of  great  importance,  giving  a 
needed  rigidity  to  fingers  and  toes,  and  adapting' 
them  to  a  great  variety  of  necessary  utilities,  as 
firmly  seizing  and  holding  prey  (perfected  in  the 
retractile  apparatus  of  feline  claws),  scratching, 
digging,  searching  crevices  for  food,  and  as 
formidable  weapons.  In  horses,  cattle,  and  other 
ungulated  animals,  they  enclose  some  or  all  the 
digits,  and  are  called  hoofs  (q.v.).  In  the  sloths' 
dte  nails  assume  a  large  relative  size,  and  are 
used  as  a  chief  means  in  arboreal  progression. 
In  the  Amphibia — as  in  some  toads,  efts,  etc. — 
the  nails  are  represented  in  their  simplest  form, 
and  appear  as  mere  thickenings  of  the  skin  at 
the  extremities  of  the  digits. 

In  man  the  nails  appear  about  the  fifth  month 
of  fcetal  or  embryonic  life.  After  birth  the 
nails  of  the  hand  grow  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
millimetre  per  week,  those  of  the  foot  about  one 
millimetre  per  month. 

The  health  of  the  nails  ia  affected,  as  ts  that 
of  the  skin,  by  local  or  general  diseases.  They 
may  become  thickened  (hypertrophy)  as  the  re- 
suh  of  inflammation  or  a  degeneration  of  nerves; 
diminished  in  size  (atrophy)  from  traumatic 
influences ;  malformed  as  the  result  of  disturbed 
fuiKtion  of  the  matrix ;  degenerated  from  faulty 
nutrition,  and  discolored  in  various  diseases,  the 
discoloration  probably  being  in  the  tissues  be- 
neath. The  nails  are  also  subject  to  parasitic 
diseases.  A  hang-nail  is  a  sliver  of  skin  attached 
at  one  end;  it  should  be  cut  off  close  (o  the 
point  of  attachment.    The  painful  affection  called 


ingrowing  nail  tisoally  ecmrs  i»  the  great  toe, 
not  through  alteration  in  the  nail  itself,  hot 
from  constant  pressure  of  the  adjacent  soft  parts 


Nails,  headed  spikes  of  metal,  varying  in 
size  from  those  a  little  larger  than  ordinary  pins 
to  those  several  inches  in  length,  and  from 
iV  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Up  to 
tlie  beginning  of  the  19th  century  they  were 
made  entirely  by  hand,  and  constituted  a  house- 
hold industry  in  various  countries  married 
women,  and  children  of  both  sexes  being  em- 
ployed in  their  production  under  exceedingly 
unsatisfactory  conditions.  In  England  Birming- 
ham was  the  centre  of  the  industry,  at  one  time 
giving  employment  to  over  fio.ooo  persons,  and 
requiring  a  weekly  supply  of  aoo  tons  of  nail- 
rods  from  the  iron-works  of  that  district.  Ia 
the  United  States  New  England  held  a  corre- 
sponding position,  and  is  even  to-day  the  centre 
of  the  industry  in  America,  with-  T.aunton, 
Mass.,  as  the  great  tack-makjng  centre  of  thp' 
world.  Almost  all  of  the  nail  output  of  Englandl 
was  consumed  at  home,  and  similar  conditions 
obtamed.in  the  United  States,  France,  }inf)  Ger-! 

Hand-made  nails  were  Jtnown  as'  wrought 
ot-  forged  nails,  and  were  made  from  metal 
plates  rolled  to  the  rejiuired  thickness,  and  then' 
slit  by  slicting-ToUers  into  nail-rods  or'  split-rods 
of  'varioiis  sizes,  corresponding  to  ,the  required' 
size  and  character  of  the  nails  to  b'e  forged, 
and  were  sold  to  the  nail-makers  in  bmnfies. 
The  hand-nailer's  outfit  consisted  of  a  forge  for 
heatuig  the  nail-rods,  an  anvil  (a  Small  cube  of 
steel),  a  hammer  resembling  that  of  a  file-cutter 
(the  face  being  slopcfl  toward  the  handle),^ 
and  a  few  *swageS"  (stamps  or  iTies  for  jiro-' 
dncing  ornamental  or  stamped  heads). 

To  make  a  nail,  a  nail-rod  was  heated  on 
the  forge,  hammered  on  the  anvil  and  a  portion' 
of  it  the  length  of'the  required  nail  was  cut 
off  on  a  diise!  attached  to  the  anvil.  The  head 
was_  shaped  by  the  bore,  3  piece  of  iron  10  or ' 
12  inches  in  length,  having  a  steel  knob  at 
each  end  perforated  with  a  hole  the  size  of  the 
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shank  of  the  nail,  and  countersunk  to  corre- 
spond with  the  kind  of  head  required.  Various 
forms  of .  heads  were  produced  by  employing 
different  kinds  of  bores,  "These  forged  or 
wrought  nails  included  at  least  300  different 
types,  with  at  least  10  sizes  in  each  ^pe,  repre- 
senting a  total  of  over  3,000  different  names, 
all  of  which  were  perfectly  understood  by  those 
who  manufactured  or  used  them.  The  retail 
terms — fonrpenny,  six^tlny,  tenpenny,  etc — 
were    not    only    indefimte    in    themselves,    but 
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T&ried  in  different  countricB,  and  even  in  differ-  cut  nails  strips  of  metal  of  a  breadth  and  thidk- 
cnt  localities  of  the  same  country.  Therefore,  ness  corresponding  to  the  size  and  thickness  of 
they  were  generally  designated  by  terms  defining  the  required  noil,  and  about  a  foot  in  length, 
their  use,  as  deck,  scupper,  pa.il,  mop,  hurdle,  are  heated  to  a  black  heat  and  fed  into  the 
etc.,  or  according  to  the  forms  of  their  heads,  machine  end  first.  A  slicer  cuts  off  the  nail- 
as  clasp,  rose,  diamond,  etc.,  or  the  shape  of  their  blank,  which  in  fallinff  is  clutched  at  the  nedc 
points,  as  flat,  sharp,  spear,  etc  Their  thickness  and  held  until  a  moving  die  strikes  its  upper 
was  expressed  us  fine,  barbed,  and  strong,  and  end  and  forms  the  head ;  it  is  then  liberated  and 
their  length  in  inches,  generally  in  connection  passes  out  into  the  trough.  In  smali  nails  the 
with  the  weight  (expressed  in  pounds)  of  1,000  taper  of  the  shanks  and  points  is  obtained  by 
of  the  nails  referred  to.  Their  principal  forms  cutting  the  nail-blanks  alternately,  the  metal 
are  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  drawing,  and  strip  (of  uniform  thickness)  being  turned  over 
their  uses  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows :  after  each  cut  so  that  the  points  and  heads  are 
(i)  "Rose-sharp'  and  'fine- rose' ;  the  former  taken  from  the  opposite  sides  of  the  blank;  while 
used  for  coopering,  fencing  and  other  rough  in  the  larger  nails  the  metal  strip  is  rolled 
work  employing  hard  wood;  the  latter,  with  so  that  its  cross  section  corresponds  to  the  re- 
broad  spreading  heads  of  greater  holding  power,  quired  taper.  These  machines  turn  put  IwiU 
used  in  pine  and  other  soft  woods,  (a)  *Flat-  ^t  a  rate  of  10  to  I,00o  per  minute,  according 
point  rose"  r  used  in  wood  liable  to  split  by  the  f  the  size  of  the  nails.  Cast  nails  are  pro- 
wedge-like  action  of  sharp-pointed  nails.  They  ouced  by  the  ordinary  process  of  molding  in 
were  driven  with  the  edges  of  their  flat  points  sand.  They  are  relatively  brittle,  but  are  dieap, 
■cross  the  grain  of  the  wood,  and  not  only  pre-  a"d  are  used  for  rough  purposes,  such  as  lath- 
vented  splitting,  but  also  held  more  firmly.  (3)  >"«  and  i"  the  manufacture  of  stout  boots  and 
•Clasp*  nails:  commonly  used  by  carpenters  in  shoes-  Wire  nails  were  first  made  in  France, 
deal  and  similar  woods.  The  edges  of  their  hence  sometimes  called  'French  nails.*  They 
heads  projected  downward  and,  when  driven  were  used  in  the  woodworking  trades,  and  tip 
below  the  surface  of  the  wood,  held  tightly  by  *"  ^^SO  were  made  by  hand.  The  wire  was  cut 
clasping  a  portion  of  it  together,  and  also  "!'".  **!«.  required  lengths;  a  wire-blank  was 
alloweJa  plane  to  pass  over  them  in  6nishing  P'fched  in  a  vise,  with  a  small  portion  pmject- 
work.  (4)  «Clout*  nails,  with  flat  circular  IfK'  which  w«  flattened  into  a  head  by  a  few 
heads  and  round  sharp-pointed  shanks;  used  "ows  of  the  hammer.  Subsequently  machinei 
for  nailing  iron-work  and  other  substances  to  *^"  invented  into  which  the  wire  was  fed.  and 
wood,  (s)  «Counter-clout«  nails,  with  counter-  i"L,!5^  ?'  ^'^J^-  »"<>  pointmg  were  per- 
sinks  under  thdr  heads,  and  chisd  points:  lut-  *'>T«,^"f°^.^"%  ^  ^,„.  „  ,  , 
tensively  used  by  wheelwrights  and  smiths.  (6)  !•»  »he  United  States  William  Hersel,  of 
•Fine-d0K»  and  *strong-do|,«  with  solid,  slighdy  ^"Z  ■  °  ,h.'"'*^c^'1i**  i*"*  hand-made  wire 
countersunk  heads,  round  shanks  and  speared  ^^L*"!,,  ^  _^.  i^Y  .=*'«^"1  ^^^^  "«- 
points:  used  for  nailing  down  stout  iron-work,  "^".^ Z  1  ""P*"/™'  ''"  ^^^  **"  soon  super- 
In  which  the  heads  are  not  required  to  lie  flusfi  V^^%h  ^fJf,°^  American  nmke,  which  we« 
with  the  face  of  the  metal.  (7)  •Kent-hurdle"  ^"^  „™  T^  over  those  of  Fraich  and  Ger- 
and  'Gate'  nails,  with  broad  i in  rose  heads.  ^  ,«^  tk'"'"'  '■  'i"'  .C*"**""'*^  Exh.bitKin 
fiat  shanks  and  good  spear-points:  used  for  nail-  t?„^**^„  P^  t*^™,  ""IS*"^,;  '^""^'  J™=  °* 
ing  together  and  clenchinTthe  oaken  bars  of  fil°^,  ^""''L  Pp  to  i^s.there  were  about  as 
hurdles,  fences,  and  gates?  (8)  « Rose-clench"  ^?' hlSf*'^^ ',"  "^  but  since  then  these  naiU 
nails,  with  points  cut  square:  used  in  nailing  ?"h!..  "xh^"*'''  """"pM  '"  the  manufacbiring 
wood-sheathlng.  and  the  manufacture  of  packing-  \'^'^^-„  .^^  ^  ,"°™  ^  '*H).  being  produced 
cases  and  boxes,  in  which  the  soft  Vood  Is  ?f„i?IS"c'''.""  ^j'^"''  '"  ^?,™"=  P?^'."'  «*?? 
liable  to  split  unless  bored  before  being  nailed.  Ae^h^r^n^.  J^f  n  'l'  "P^!"? .2"PPl«''t"?K  »1 
The  squar^  heads  of  the  mills  punch  out  their  hotse^hr^  t,=.T  l"  V,^  T"^  '""^  «"=«»"«'  »* 
own  l^oles  by  driving  a  portion  of  the  wood  fn  jT,;^  T^t^t  *°  \'"^^  !?''*"'.  """""^ 
before  them.  The  tfrm  idench"  was  derived  °^^  ^^c  t^  hand,  from  fine  grades  of  wrought 
from  the  mode  of  their  employment  in  boat-  ™"i,rn"  rn  ,17  n°T  J"l^^°^^''''  '^/^ -^ 
building,  where  they  were  clenThed  by  hammering  ,^„  ""'  ."f"^f  ^""^'^  ^^^'^^  the  production 
down  or  by  riveting  the  end  over  a  «rove»  (a  tit^  "^1,  the  consumption,  and  Amenam 
diamond-shaped  me^l  plate),  thus  drawing  the  Z-^n'Jn'^  ,!,''■  *"""*.  ^*°'-  "f""*'."' 
planks  together  firmly,  (g)  "Horseshoe'  nails,  ^'^°  fV^°^''x  countnw  in  increasing 
with  square  or  countersunk  heads:  made  of  the  S^Thi  «n!^  nf  .^/^""kT'I  """^  ""^T 
best- refined  ii^n,  and  capable  of  being  drawn  ?!,  f^"  11*  w*?  ^"**  ***^^'  ^'"'' 
out  fine  without  breaking  in  tWe  hoof  (i^  i^f^°| '?^ 't  '5  ' ''''^^J?*  ^T^ofi.  _&«- 
•Brads  and  tacks':  a  class  of  small  very  useful  f"^'  fZjJ.T  ""f^'"' =. Swank  -His- 
nails,  employed  for  a  .yarlety  of  purposes  too  rZ,4  Mapufe^ture  of  Iron  in  all  Ages'; 
numerous  to  mention  The  latter  were  some  ^P°'^^  of  the  Bureau  of  StatiMics,  United 
times  made  so  small  that  1,000  did  not  exceed  ^'""^  Treasury  Department 
ao  grains  in  weight.  _         ,  .  W.  Mohev,  Jr., 

The    credit    of   inventing   nail-making   ma-  Ctmsulmg  Ct^  EnginMr. 

chinery  appears  to  belong  to  the  United  States,  Nain  Sing,  Hindu  explorer:  b.  Numaon:  d. 

which  in  J786  granted  a  patent  to  Eiekiel  Reed,  Morabad  I  Feb.  1882     He  received  from  a  mili- 

of  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  for  a  «c«t-nail'  machine,  tary  officer,   Col.   Montgomerie,   instruction   and 

About  the  beginning  of  the  igth  century  nail-  stimulus  for  the  work  of  exploration   which  he 

making  machines  had  been  generally  introduced  afterward  carried  on  in  Centra!  Asia    first  in 

in  England,   but  the  first  English  patent  was  Cashmere   and   Ladak    (1856^),   and   later   in 

granted  to  John  CUSord  in  1790-     In  making  Tibet,  making  a  journey  (1865^)  toUu»(qr), 
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which    won   him   lecognitioii    from   the   Roj^  the  confluence   of  the   Marin,  about   50  miles 

Gcographica]   Society,     "niis  was   followed  by  northeast  of  Khokand.    It  is  in  a  rich  oasis,  and 

other  important  journeys,  chief  of  which  was  is  the  trading  centre  for  the  surrounding  no- 

that  across   the  Tibetan  plateau    (1874-^),  of  madic  tribes.     Near  it  naphtha  and    coal   are 

which  he  was  the  first  explorer.    The  'Geograph-  found. 

ical  Maeazine*    (i8;6)  published  an  account  of  Namaqualand,  na-maTcwa-land.  or  Nama- 

this  journey,  with  a  map.  l^d.  Great  and  Little,  southwest  Africa,  ter- 

Naini  Tal,  India,  a  town  and  district  of  jitorial  divisions  occupying  an  extensive  regior 
the  United  Provinces:  (i)  the  town,  capital  bordering  on  the  west  coast,  and  separated  by 
of  the  district,  has  a  beautiful  situation  besides  the  Orange  River;  Great  Namaqualand  belong- 
a  lake,  6,4og  feet  above  sea-level,  between  sfiurs  ing  to  Germany,  being  north  of  the  river,  and 
of  the  Himalayas,  70  miles  north  of  Bareilly.  Little  Namaqualand,  iKionging  to  Great  Britain, 
It  is  3-popu1ar  health  resort,  the  summer  head-  on  the  south,  (i)  Great  Namahuaiand  ex- 
quarters  of  the  provincial  government,  and  has  tending  along  the  west  coast  from  the  Orange 
a  military  convalescent  hospital.  A  disastrous  River,  lat.  26  30'  S.,  to  Walfish  Bay,  lat  23°  S,, 
landslip  here  in  1880  destroyed  150  lives.  Pop.  and  stretching  inland  from  the  west  coast  to  the 
about  14,000.  (2)  The  district  has  an  area  of  Kalahari  Desert,  has  an  estimated  area  of  loo/XO 
2,658  square  miles.  square  miles.     It  is  mainly  drained  by  the  Oup, 

Naiali    (ni-pa'le)    Language,   an    Indian  Borradaile,  or  Great  Fish  River,  which,  after  a 

language   spoken    in    Nepal.      It    resembles    the  southerly  course  of  about  450  miles,  joins   the 

Hindu.    The  literature  of  the  language  is  very  Orange  River.     Along  a  coast-line  of  over  400 

gcaijty  miles  there  is  scarcely  a  running  stream  to  be 

Njame.  narn  Carolina  Oliphant  Baboness,  ™?  ^'^\  "^^"^  "."^  ^"*"'  ?""="  ^='5'^  in  which 

Sco«iTpoe"fb'(^k?Trthshi^T^^Aug  r?*^^  P™,„n"/T^   ^^H^J:"'''    '"^^V^ifi^"!."" 

d.  there  ^  Oct  1845.    Her  father  was  a  Itaunch  ff^^'"L  ?fS^r'^,t,"''*°V,^  ""•'  7^='?'''  -^^ 

Jacobite,  and  namrf  her  after  the  young   Pre-  i^j^J}^^  1""?^"*^  VT'^  dependent  ternton' 

tender.    In  1806  she  was  married  to  her  cousin.  &^vV?  f*°    ^r^l*    ?"^'?-    I^'    ^T^  ,^ 

William    Murray   Nairne,  who   in    1824  becam?  tt^T^^JZiJ^      P^T^  °    ""'*'  "^"v''  t^" 

Baron  Nairne.     Her  po^  were  issued  in  1846  'v fL^^^^n ^^,„S°f '^^ lif ■ '"^  appears  to  be.m 

as  <Uys  from  Strath^>  and  in  1869  CharlS  fi.™^^^*"?  i"4nJ^'"'^' f  "*•,'?  ^f  T"" 

Rogers  edited  a  volume^tilled  <TbrLife  and  '^°}J^t^"$^%'^  """?  ^'^  °^?"^  ^'^'^"j 

S«Sgs  of  the  Baroness  Naime,>  of  which  a  re-  Sf'^°"ffj!?;    ^*^   'n"',^'"?''  '"^i"'^"S  '^^ 

vise!   edition   appeared    in    i^.     Among  her  &S,°  ,?,^!,i"%"'"  '"""*'  '"-^^  "°'^',,'^- 

poems  are  severalof  the  most  popular  sSrttish  ^°^f' ^'^^'^^  /  f  SP""?S      ^^    •^''^^ 

S,  such  as   <The  Land  o'  Se'^LeaP  ;    <The  J^l^V^n^  r^W   «^f /2"''^V'   "9"^  J"^'' 

I^  o'  Cockpen' ;  'Caller  Herrin> ;  'The  Auld  J^.ffPJ  2^^;  '^^^^  '^  «^."S;  •«  the  less 

Mr,iio^>  ■   ffTiari^B  ii  mv  Darllncr '  Irequented  districts.    The  region  is  for  the  most 

House,     Uiarles  is  my  "arling.  ^^   inhabited   by  the  Namaquas,  the  principal 

Nwra,   naerr,    a   Mohammedan    caste    in  existing  tribe  of  the  race  generally  known  as 

Malabar,  who  have  peculiar  marnage  customs,  Hottentots.    The  total  number  of  Namaquas  in 

polygamy  and  polyandry  thnving  side  by  side,  Great  and  Uttle  Namaqualand  does  not  exceed 

Naiaunt     See  Hesaloty.  50,0001  they  lead  a  half-pastoral,  half-predatory 

Nakahatra  (Sanskrit,   «celcstial  luminary*  life,  yielding  allegiance  to  a  number  of  petty 

or  "ster'),  in  the  Vedas  simply  means  a  star,  but  chiefs.      Polygamy    is    universal    among    them. 

hter  was  used  of  what  in  the  mythological  as-  They    are    gradually    disappearing    before    the 

tronomy   of   India   are    called   mansions   of   the  Griquas  and  other  mixed  races.    TTie  region  has 

moon,  in  which  that  planet  periodically  rests  belonged  to  Germany  since  1885,  but  little  has 

in  its  course  through  the  heavens;  these  were  "S^"  '■■"'s  toward  its  development.    (See  Geb- 

small  clusters  of  stors  or  asterisms,  27  or  28  «an  Southwest  Africa.)     (2)  Little  Nama- 

■n  number.    Tkey  were  my tho logically  personified  Qitaland.  an  electoral  division  of  Cape  Colony 

as  the  daughters  of  Daksha,  and  wives  of  the  south  of  the  Orange  River,  is  a  dry  and  barren 

moon.     Their  introduction  into  the  Hindu  sys-  region,   but   derives   some   importance   from   its 

tem  has  been  variously  accounted  for.    Consult :  copper    mines.      The    chief    mining    station    b 

Thibaut  on  Hindu  astronomy  and  astrology  in  pokiep,  90  miles  from  Port  NoTluth,  with  which 

Buhler,   <Grundriss   der  Indo-Arischen   Philolo-  '*  's  connected  by  rail.     Pop.  16,809,  chiefly  Na- 

gie'  (1899),  maquas  and  Griquas,  and  m  the  neighborhood 

Nala,  na'la,  in  Hindu  mythology,  a  legend-  f*.*""^'"**'  "amorous  Dutch  farmers  and  Eng- 

ary  king  of  ancient  India,  whose  love  for  Da-  hsb  settlers, 
mayanti.  the  daughter  of  Bhima,  king  of  Vidar-  NamaB.    See  Hottentots. 

bha,  and  the  adventures  arising  therefrom,  forms  NamaycuBh,  the  great  lake-trout  (q.v  ). 

a  celebrated  episode  of  the  JMahabharata.'  as  Namby  Paniby,   a  name   bestowed   upon 

also  of  a  separate  poem,  the   'Nalodaya.'   at-  Ambrose  Philips  (qv.^   (1671-1749), 
tnbuied  to  Kalidasa.  „  ,  *^    ^^     '.      /      '^'    ,. 

M_i, .    T„n«.    /n^i  .n  n5'    t,-,  „i'\    T«  Names  of  persona  in  the  very  earliest  a«9 

Naltunne    Tunne    (nal-tfl-na     »"-"a  )    In-  no  doubt  had  some  significance  and  meaning,  tut 

dlans,  an   American  tribe  01,  the  Athapascan  ,  ■    1 j   .   ? ^    .        t-     jiu  ^t  , 

bmai,   famcrly  tniding  on 'the  P.cife  raul  Z,  ",  1™^?  .?       ,     n       -^  i    S  7" 

>o«th  of  EogotRivtr,  Oregon.    A  f™  de.c.nd-  S™   -.  S'^.'/fj!"""',  "i    "h"J    fh      ' 

■nt<  of  th.  nee  now  live  5n  the  Silet.  re.e™-  SrJk™  .n5  JU?,  „,iiS,./ iJ^ .  »    1  ^ 

,; '      r»_— ™  ^  '"K  them,  and  either  originated  in  some  circum- 

tion,  Ur^on.  ^^^^^^   ^(   ^i^^^   ^^   ^^   3^   expression   of   some 

Namaland.     See  Namaqualamd.  religious   sentiment,   thus  — Jacob    (supplanter). 

Namangan,  ni-man-gin',  Russian  TurVes-  Isaac  (laughter),  Isaiah  (salvation  of  Jehovah), 

tan,  a  town  of  Ferghana,  on  the  Sir-Daria,  near  etc.    The  names  of  women  had  equal  lignifi- 
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outce;  Rachel  (ewe),  Hannah  (favor),  Dcbo-  Dale,  Wood,  Forest,  Brookes  or  BuniB,  Gro»e, 
rah  (bee),  etc  In  Old  Testament  times  the  Shaw;  Bird,  Lyon,  Hogg,  Ciahbe,  Fox,  Roe- 
aune  waa  often  changed  on  the  occasion  of  an  buck.  Bull;  Stone,  Tree,  Flint,  Steele.  From 
important  event  in  one's  life,  Abram  becoming  patronyinicB  are  derived  Andrews,  Anderson; 
Abraham,  Jacob  becoming  Israel,  and  so  on.  Alexander,  Sanderson,  Sandison;  James,  Jame- 
Neither  the  Hebrews,  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  son,  Jamieson;  Jones,  Johnson,  Jonson,  Jackson; 
Babylonians,  Persians,  nor  Greeks  had  surnames;  Williams,  Williamson,  Wills,  Wilson;  Thorn, 
and  in  the  earliest  period  of  their  hisiory  the  Thomson;  Roberts,  Robertson,  Robinsoa.  Sur- 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Romans.  In  course  of  names  in  many  other  languages  are  derived  from 
time,  however,  every  Roman  citizen  had  three,  like  sources;  thus  Black.  Whyte,  Brown,  are 
the  pracnomen  or  personal  name,  which  was  with  the  Germans  Schwaru,  Weisa,  Braun ;  with 
placed  first,  and  commonly  written  with  one  or  the  French,  Lenoir,  Leblane,  Lebriui;  the  Gaelic 
two  letters,  for  example  C.  for  Gaius,  Cn.  for  nrefix  Mac,  the  Irish  O',  the  NotmanJrench 
Gneius,  M.  for  Marcus,  Q.  for  Quintus,  and  so  Fitz,  the  Gennan  affix  -scJin  or  -son,  the  Scan- 
on.  Then  followed  the  nomen,  the  name  of  the  dinavian  -sen,  the  Russian  -vitch,  are  all  equiv- 
gens  or  clan,  as  Cornelius,  Julius,  Fabius,  from  alents  of  tha  English  af&x  -son.  The  Hebrews, 
the  Cornelian,  Julian,  and  Fabian  gentes.  Lastly  as  already  stated,  had  no  surnames  proper,  nor 
came  the  cognomen  or  family  name,  as  Cicero,  had  the  Arabians;  but  to  distinguish  two  men 
Gesar,  Scipio,  etc.  Conquerors  were  occasion-  of  the  same  name  the  former  used  the  form 
ally  complimented  by  the  addition  of  a  fourth  Solomon  ben  David  (Solomon  son  of  David), 
name  or  agnomen,  commeinorative  of  their  con-  and  the  latter  Abraham  ibn  Esra  (Abraham 
quests,  as  Coriolaniis,  Africanus,  Germanicus,  son  of  Esra).  The  Welsh  used  the  word  ap 
etc.  While  the  earliest  Greek  names  were  ex-  in  the  same  way ;  Evan  ap  Richard  (John  son  of 
pressive  of  some  quality  in  high  estimation,  as  Richard).'  In  most  nations  the  wife  changes 
Callimachus  (e:ccellent  fighter),  ApoUodorus  her  surname  on  marriage  to  that  of  her  hus- 
(gift  of  Apollo),  the  Roman  names  were  less  band;  in  Spain,  however,  she  retains  it,  while 
dignified  and  ambitious  in  their  origin;  thus  the  son  may  adopt  either  the  paternal  or  ma- 
Porcius  (swineherd),  Cicero  (vetch  grower);  temat  name.  In  Great  Britain  a  man  may  now 
some  from  personal  peculiarities,  as  Naso  (long-  change  his  Christian  name  and  surname  without 
nosed),  Paulus  (little),  Crassus  (fat),  Cocles  an  ad  of  Parliament,  royal  license,  or  even 
(one-eyed).  Celtic  and  Teutonic  names  had  public  advertisement;  but  there  is  no  law  to  com- 
often  equal  significance,  as  Gottfried  (God's  pel  third  parties  to  nse  the  new  name.  In  the 
peace),  Conrad  (bold  in  counsel).  Bertha  Uni(ed  States  names  can  only  be  changed  It 
(brightness),  Ethel  (noble),  etc.  Times  of  special  act  of  State  legislatures, 
great  public  excitement  have  had  a  very  con-  Nicknames  of  persons  are  most  difficult  to 
siderable  influence  in  modifying  the  fashion,  in  classify  owing  to  the  great  variety  of  origins, 
names.  Thus  the  English  Puritans  preferred  Physical  peculiarities,  complimentary  (as  Strong- 
Old  Testament  names  and  auch  as  directly  ex-  itharm),  derogatory,  as  Spindleshanks,  Sheep- 
pressed  religious  sentiment.  Among  the  Scottish  shanks,  Crookshanks,  Heavisides,  etc;  mental 
Covenanters  Old  Testament  names  were  also  attributes,  as  Grate,  Stem,  Wise,  Sage,  Moody, 
prevalent.  At  the  French  Revolution  the  names  Proud,  Courteous  (Curteis),  on  oi?e  hand,  and 
of  the  most  famous  Greek  and  Roman  rqiub-  on  the  other  Blythe,  Gay.  Foolhardjr.  Jolly, 
lican  heroes  were  in  general  favor.  Meek,  etc ;  nicknames  from  compleifion  and 
The  principle  of  the  modem  system  of  per-,  color  of  the  hair,  as  Black,  White,  Brown  and 
sonal  nomenclature  now  adopted  m  most  coun-  Browning,  Ruddy,  Readman,  Hoare,  Grey,  etc; 
tries  in  Europe  is  to  have  one  name  for  the  nicknames  from  peculiarities  of  dress,  Curtman- 
individual  (Christian  or  baptismal  name)  joined'  tel,  Shorthose,  etc. ;  from  social  position,  as  Bas- 
to  a  second  name  which  is  common  to  the  tard,  Lacklands,  and  so  on ;  from  the  animal 
family  to  which  he  belongs  (surname).  It  is  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  from  birds  and  fishes. 
impossible  to  state  with  any  degree  of  certainty  Then  compounds  were  made  by  3ppl]f>ng  a  sobri- 
when  this  system  became  general.  No  instance  quel  to  a  Christian  name,  as.  Micklejohn,  Little- 
is  known,  we  believe,  of  any  Anglo-Saxon  fam-  John,  Brownjohn;  if  he  was  a  comely,  well 
ity  bearing  a  surname  from  generation  to  gen-  made  fellow,  he  was  Properjoha  These  names 
eration.  They  were  introduced  by  the  Norman  appear  again  in  Norman  guise,  as  Grosjean, 
adventurers,  but  were  for  centuries  confined  to  Petijean,  Bonjean,  from  which  comes  Bunyan  — 
the  upper  classes.  Surnames  became  general  in  so  that  when  we  speak  of  good  John  Bunyan 
Scotland  about  the  isth  century.  In  some  of  we  are  (perhaps  unconsciously)  only  translating 
the  wilder  districts  of  Wales  they  can  hardly  the  name  of  'the  inspired  tmker.*  See  Na- 
be  said  to  have  been  adopted  even  yeL    The  tional  Nicknames. 

principal  sources  from  which  surnames  are  de-  Bibliographv. —  Barter,        'British        Family 

rived  are  personal  characteristics,  rank,  or  pro-  Names'    (ifol/  ;  Bardsley,   'Dictionary  of  Eng- 

f«fiAinn.    livfllitvn.    AnirtiBln     nr    fifltufal    i-iKitfh/<(-a  lijih  and  Wpfch  ^umaTtiFS'   f  TOOT^  '  Innrs.  ^Crm- 


'  (1901)  ;  Innes,  'Con- 

paironymics,      inns   irom   tnc  nrsl   source,  ceming      some      acoicn      Surnames'       (i860); 

Ssrsonal  characteristics,  we  have  Black,  Brown,  Yonge,  'History  of  Christian  Names'  (1863)- 
rey.  Green,  Whyte;  Little,  Long,  Short,  Broad-  m,-,«™-    „5  m^n  «5'    i„    P--.i=m   ™„fk 

head.    Lightfoot.    Cruickshank.    From    rank   or      ,  "»"»*«"•  na-moo-na,m  Persian  n^^- 

protessbn  we  hive  King,  Prince.  Pope,  Bish<».  ?!<'»'•,»"  "Z^  ^""*  '^Ju^^^jt^  T^^^""^ 

Abbot.  Prior.  Stewart  of  Stuart,  Smith?  Wright,  ^IT  'f"^-  ^^Tu  '"^  °^'A  ^^"?-  *"*  '"* 

aipenter,  Taylor,  Baker  or  Baxter,  \^eaver  or  ^""  "^""^S  '"  ^^  youthful  attractiveness. 
Webster.    Falconer,    Fletcher     (arrow-maker),  Namur,  ni'moor  (Fr.  na-mur'),  Belgium; 

Glover,   Bowman    Chapman   or   Marchant,   Mil-  (i)     a    city,    capital    of    the    province    of    the 

ler.  Brewer  or   Brewster,   Shepherd.     From  io-  same   name,    at   the  confluence   of   the   Sanbre 

■■'ipties.  animals,  or  natural  objects,  come  Hill,  and  Meuse,  3S  miles  southeast  of  Bnissfls.    The 
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did   fortifications   have  besn   fazed  since  18G6  milcG  southwest  of  Canton,  at  the  limit  ol  navi- 

with  the  exceptioit  of  the  picturesque  citadel  gation  on  the  Yu-Kiang.     Pop.  (est.)  40,000. 
dating  from   1784,  built  upon  steep   rocks,  high  _  ..,..■-,  -  .. 

above  the  confluence  of  the   rivere.     A  cordon  ^■"i  «  "ovel  by  Emile   Zola,  one  of  the 

of  five  large  and  four  small  n»dera  foitt  now  Rougon-Macquart  senes,   which  appeared   in 

defend  the  town.    The  town  is  beautifuJly  sit-  ^***'' 

uated  and  well  built,  with  spacious  streets  and  „«!»  Sohib,  nft'n«  sftTiIb.  Mahiatta  leader 

several  handson*  squares.     Preqwait  sieges  and  ^f  the  Sepoy  rebeUion:  b.  near  Cawnpore  1815: 

bombardments  destroyed  aUnost  all  its  anaeirt  d.  Nepalabout  1859.  Hisr^name  was  Dhandu 

buddings.    Among  those  of  more   recrat  tunes  PantCand  ha  wil  the  adopted  son  of  the  last 

are  the  calhedr^    dedicate]   to   St.  A>*b^  one  Mahratta  peshwa  of  Poona,  whose  great  wealth 

of  the  most  hMidMw*  modem  churches  of  Bel-  he  inherited,  but  whose  annual  pension  of  about 

Bum;   the  dinroh_  of   SL   Loup,   the  church   of  j^qo.ooo  was  not  continued  to  him  by  the  Brit- 

otre  Dame,  .the  Hotel  de  Viile,  and  the  belfry  isj,  goverament.     He  lived  as  a  native  prince, 

tower.     Nani'ir  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop ;  it  pos-  moving  in   European   society,   and   when   the 

seases  a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  royal  atbenajum,  Sepoy  mutiny  broke  out  he  secretly  encouraged 

3  public  library,  a  museum,  an  agricultural   so-  it,  but  openly  offered  aid  to  the  English.     Ho 

ciety,    normal   and   various    other    schools,   and  marched  on  Delhi  at  the  head  of  native  troops; 

numefOui    betievolent    instilutiotis.      Namur    is  promised  the  English  a  safe  conduct  from  Cawn- 

famous  for  its  cntlery,  its  leather-works,  and  its  pore,  but. shot  or  drowned  all  of  them  but  four; 

iron  and  brass  foundries.     The  trade  is  greatly  and  before  leaving  the  city  killed  all  Europeans, 

favored,  by  the  two  navigable  rivers.     Steamers  women  and  children  included,  that  he  found  in 

ply  on   the   Meuse ;  and   railways   communicate  the  dW,  and  threw  their  bodies  into  the  famous 

with   Brussels,   Mons,  and   the   French   frontier,  well  of  Cawnpore.     He  fled  to  Nepal,  was  re- 

Namur  dates   from   the   7th  century,   under   the  pe»ted[y  defeated  ty  the  English,  and  was  not 

names, of  Naitiucum,  Navinacum' Caulnun,  and  neard  of, after  1S59. 

Nambn.    It  was  taken  by  Louis  XIV,  in  1650,  _       ,  „    ,    ^       .  ^     , 

and   retaken   by   William    IH.    of   England    in  „  ,»«n»taio,  na-nl'mO,  Canada,  a  seaport  of 

169s,     i-op.   about   3S,o<».     (2)    The  provincd  B^t'^h  Colunibia,  on  Departurr;  Bay,  on  the 

«  bounded  on  the  north  by  Brabant;  northeast  '^'"*  f?^L'*fw^*^'^"u^'^'^»'l;  °Pf^"/£« 

by  Liige,  east  by  Luxemburg,  south  and  south-  ^Vt^  ""the   mainland     withwhit* jt   haa 

a'';i:r^\o^rm^b^rei;  b^a^^?  ^Jt^h^sTo^^u^y'r^'Tn'ti^.^i? 

^S^LT,«   ,^??^?L-^i^?i    l^^      -^^  laot^mtectSdwithVictoria.  60m.  south,  by  the 

3?  mLks;area,Mi3  square mflei   The  surface  IS  Bwulmflult  and  Nanaimo  Railway,     The  coal 

greatly  diwsified,  well  watered  by  the  Meuse.  ^2^™  Naiiaimo  and  in  the  vicinity  produce 

with  Its  trftiwtanes   the  Lesse  and  the  Sartibre.  ^,,^  than  a  million  tons  a  year.     The  city  i* 

About  orteh^f  of  the  whoie  surface  is  cWltivated,  a,,,  pritdpal   Pacific   ooaling-station    for  the 

The  chief  vegetable  productltins  are  tile  ordinary  British  navy,  and  exports  large  quantities  of 

cereals,  oil-seeds;  chicory,  fruit,  and  (nedicinal  (^o|^  and  lumber  to  San  Franoi&oo  and  other 

and  dye  plants.    In' some  places  the  virte  is  cul-  places  in  the  U,  S.     It  alao  has  extensive  frea- 

tlvated.    The    extensive    forests ,  furnish    good  stone  quanies.    large   saw-mills,   baaks.   and 

timber  and  the  prevailing  carboniferous  strata  daily,  aemi-weekly,   and  weeldy  newspapers, 

yield   coal,   iron,  ihnestone,  etc    The  industry  pop  .^bout  yooa' 

of  the  proymce,  both  manufactimng  and  com-  itinA,  ni'nftk,  Nlnak,  or  Nftmik,  Hindu 

mercial    IS  largely  developed,    Namur  was  an  reJi-ious  leader,  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Sikhs: 

independent  counh- as  early  as  the  loth  century.  ^  Taiwandy  (now  Nankana),  in  Lahore,  1469; 

At  the  close  offtie  12th  centunr  it  cartie  into  d.   Kinip«r    1538.    A  member  of  the  warrior 

the  possession   Of  the   counts   <rf  Hamaut,   and  ^gte.  he  early  associated  with  Kahir,  leader  of 

early  m  the  13th  century  fell  to  Peter  of  Courte.  ^  j^imothastic  sect,  and  came  under  other  mys- 

nay,  emperor  of  Constantinople.    It  was  sold  by  ^^^   influences.    He  traveled   to  all   the  holy  - 

his  son  Baldwin  to  Guy  of  Dampierre,  count  of  pi,ces  of  India,  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 

Flanders,  with  whose  descendants  it  remained  and  Medina,  and  as  a  result  of  his  studies  of 

till  1420,  when  k  was  purchased  by  Philip  the  Brahmanism  and  Islam  wrote  the  'Adi-Granth,' 

Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  for  132,000  gold  due-  ^fcich  frequently  quotes  Kabir,  and  in  general 

ats,  and  afterward  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  jg  a  mixture  of  the  Vedas  and  the  Koran.    This 

Burgundian  stales.     Pop.  about  3S0.000,  nearly  ■  ™p^]  h^  preached  through   India;   it  became 

all  oi  whom  speak  Walloon,  the  national  religion  of  die  Sikhs  and  was  pro- 

Han-Chtng-Fn,  China,  the  chief  town  of  =!»'"•«•'  ^y  Nanak's  succeswrs  from  Labona 
the  province™  xSng-si,  i^  miles  southeast  of  f>^*°  9?r'"d  Sinh,  who  d.ed.m  i?o8.  The 
v-Ji,.^  *-  ti,-.  v-^  iTi.n.  ««.r  it.  ■titnnrv  'Adi-GfaiUh*  preaches  the  worship  of  one  god, 
Kh^'p^vint  ^^U  n^'nTr  it^  ™uiS  th«-  'Quality  of  man,  the  duty  of  loving  all  ^ 
Mu«ries'^ToS^(eII.)%S.*"'  '^  -d  'he  n*^  for  frequent  ablution.  See  SzKH^ 
«L  ^.  ■  ■  .L  Nan'erode,  Charles  Beylard,  American 
.  H^",*''**'  China,  a  town  in  the  nrovince  ,u,geon:  b.  Philadelphia  30  Dec.  1847.  Hewaa 
of  Chekiai^.  40  m'l«  west  of  Yen-cMw-fu,  in  „aduated  at  the  medical  school  Of  the  University 
■  beautiful  ratley  at  the  confluence  of  the  Hwwy-  ^f  Pennsylvania  in  1869;  practUed  in  PhiUdel- 
diow  with  one  of  its  afBuenu.  It  is  neat  and  ^ia  for  20  years;  in  I^  became  physician, 
clean,  about  three  tmles  m  circort  and  cames  professor  of  surgery,  and  surgeon  in  the  Uni- 
on a  considerable  nver  trade  with  the  towns  versity  Hospital,  University  of  Michigan;  served 
above  and  below.    Pop.  (ejt>  aoofloo.  „j(t,  distinguished  bravery  in  the  Santiago  cam- 

Nan-Hlnr,   China,  a   trading  station  and  paign  in  1898;  contributed  to  the  'International 
trea^  port  in  the  province  of  Kwang-tung,  300    Cyclopsedia  of  Surgery,'  to  the  <Cyclop«dia  of 
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Diaeaaes  of  the  Nose  and  Throat,'  to  Parkes, 
'Treatise  on  Surgery,'  etc.;  and  wrote  'Princi- 
ples of  Surgery'    (iSgg).  jl^^^  ^^  „„^^_     S^   jj^„^^ 

Nancy  (Fr.  ndii-se).  France,  the  capital  of  n,,,;^  Giorwmi  Maria,  jfi-van'n*  ma-re'a 

ancient   Lorraine,  of  the   former  department  of  na-n«'ne      Italian     composer-     b      Vallerano 

Meurthe,   and   since   1872  of  the   department  of  ^^^     ^^^^             ^   r„        I,^,-     ,;  ^^^^1,  j^' 

Menrthe-et-Moselle,   s'tnjted   m   a   fertile   plain,  jj^  ^j^^ied  muaic  in   Rome  and  was  appointed 

near  the  left  bank  of  tlie  Meurthe,  218  miles  ^^j.^  jj  Cappella  there  in  1571.    iniST?  he 

east  of  Pans    on  the  railway  to  Sirasburg,    It  ^^^^^  ,  ^^^  „f  ,1,^  Ponrifieal  Choir     His 

IS  divided  into  the  old  and  the  new  town,  and  compositions  are  of  great  value,  among  them 

has   extensive  suburbs      The  former   is   for  the  „e:     'Hodie  nobis  C^lorum  Rex> ;   'CeSto  cin- 

most  part  irregnlary  built,  with  streets  narrow  „.,„„»„  „^,.  f„^„„„,.„,;  .  r,„™,!) .  -.^ 

.     «;   J.         ?    .   L-"                1  c_         1.1-     1.   -1 J  quanta  sette  tontrappunti  e  Lanoni'  ,  etc 

and  winding;  but  has  several  fine  public  build-  ^                                  '^'^ 

ings.  The  new  town  has  straight  and  spacious  Nankeen,  or  NankinE  Cloth,  a  sort  of 
streets,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  cotton  cloth,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  dty 
and  traversed  by  tramways  ;  the  houses,  almost  of  Nanking,  where  it  was  originallj  maiiufac- 
without  exceplion,  are  handsome.  The  Place  tured.  It  was  formerly  imported  extensively 
Stanislas,  surrounded  by  several  fine  public  from  China,  but  has  generally  been  superseded 
buildings,  and  communicating,  by  a  triumphal  by  other  fabrics.  It  is  now  imitated  in  most 
arch;  with  the  Place  Carriere,  has  a  fine  statue  other  countries  where  cotton  goods  are  woven. 
of  Stanislas  Lcsczynski,  king  of  Poland,  who  The  English  manufactures  have  now  so  com- 
passed the  latter  years  of  his  life  here  as  Duke  pletely  driven  the  Chinese  from  the  market  that 
of  Lorraine,  and  bestowed  upon  the  town  many  large  quantities  are  shipped  from  that  country 
of  its  finest  modern  embellishments.     There  are  to  Canton. 

statues  also  to  Gen-  Drouot,  Thiers,  and  other  Ninking.  nin-ldng'     (officially    KiaHvUng, 

notabilities.    The  Cours  Leopold,  occupying  the  ^^^^^^  ■     Southern  Capital),  China,  capital  Sf  the 

highest  part  of  the  town,  and  fine jy  planted,  is  evince  of  Kiang-su,  and   v«ce-«^  hadquai- 

the  principal  promenade ;  another  is  the  Pepin-  («„  for  the  three  provinces  of  Kiang-au,  Kiang- 

lere.    a   large   planted    area.     Among   the    chief  ^i_  ^^^  Ngan-hwei.  near  the  right  b^  of  the 

edifices   are   the   cathedral,   a   modern_  structure  Yang-tse-Kiang.    560    miles    south    by    east   of 

in  the  Italian  style;  the  church  of  St,  Eyvre,  p^i^„g_    ^  jg  ,3  „,;!„  in  circumference,  and  i. 

with  a  lofty  tower  and  a  fine  portal,  one  of  the  surrounded  by  a  wall  40  feet  high.    The  prin- 

finest  apecimena  of  modem   Gothic   in   France;  ^j     j  ^^^^  g^e  of  moderate  width,  clean,  well 

the  church  of  the  Cordeliers,  built  m  1484,  and  ^y^j    ^^  Hn^j  ^^jjh  handsome  stores;  but  the 

containing  the  tombs  of  several  dukes  of  Lor-  houses  are,  in  general   mean,  and  Wily  one  story 

raine;  the  19th-century  churches  of  St    Peter,  hjgh.    The  part  of  the  city  occupied  by  the  Man- 

St.  Vincent,  and  SL  Leon;  Hotel  de  Ville  (17th  ^^^   j^   separated  by  a  wall   from  the   Chinese 

century) ;  ducal  palace,  an  elegant  specimoi  of  t^^n     t}j„^  a^e  extensive  manufactures  of  fine 

flamboyant    Gothic,    with    a    fine    porch,  (16th  satin  and  crape,  and  the  cotton  cloth  which  for- 

century) ;    public    library    (88,000  volumes  and  eig„ers  call  nankeen  derives  its  name  from  this 

1,200  manuscripts);    seven  handsome  gates  or  city;  paper  and  ink  of  fine  quality,  and  beautiful 

triumphal  arches.     Nancy  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  artificial    flowers    of   pith    paper,   are   produced 

and  the  headquarters  of  the  atnh  army  corps.    At  here,     Nanking  is  celebrated  also  for  its  »ch<d- 

the   head   of   its   educational   institutions   is   the  ^^^  ^^j  literary  atmosphere,  having  many  large 

celebrated  university  founded  at  Pont-a-Mous-  librariea  and  book  stores. 

son  in  1573  and  removed  to  Nancy  in  1768;  it  Nanking  was  the  capiul  of  the  (Hiinese  em- 
has  faculties  of  law,  philosophy,  natural  sci-  pjre  from  1368  to  1403;  but  when  the  seat  of 
ence,  mathematics,  medicine,  and  a  school  of  government  was  transferred  to  Peking  it  lost 
pharmacy;  Nancy  also  has  a  lyceum,  a  botanical  its  importance  and  a  great  part  of  its  population, 
garden,  a  school  of  forestry,  a  theological  semi-  about  a  third  of  its  area  being  now  unoccupied, 
nary,  etc  The  manufactures  consist  of  broad-  The  only  remarkable  remains  of  royalty  are  the 
doth  and  other  woolen  stuffs;  cottons  and  cot-  sepulchral  Ming  statues  situated  near  the  walla, 
ton  yam,  hosiery,  lace,  all  kinds  of  embroidery,  The  famous  porcelain  tower  of  9  stories,  and 
stained  paper,  tobacco,  etc.  There  are  also  iron-  260  feet  in  height,  completed  in  1432,  was  de- 
works,  dye-worka.  breweries,  and  tanneries.  The  stroyed  during  the  Taiping  r*bellion.  The  city 
most  memorable  event  in  the  annals  of  Nancy  was  held  from  the  spring  of  1853  to  July  1864 
is  the  battle  fought  under  its  walls,  when  the  by  the  Taipings,  who  made  it  their  capital.  At 
Duke  of  Burgundy  (Charles  the  Bold)  was  sig-  its  capture  by  the  rebels  and  recapture  bj  the 
nally  defeated  and  slain  by  Rene  II.,  Duke  of  Imperialists  it  sufltcred  severely.  By  the  Frend) 
Lorraine.  On  la  Aug.  1870  it  surrendered  to  treaty  of  1858  Nanking  was  made  a  treaty  port, 
the  Germans,  by  whom  it  was  occupied  until  but  never  attained  any  importance  as  such,  owing 
1  Aug.  1873  The  population  was  largely  in-  to  the  vicinity  of  Chinkiang-fu.  Pop,  estimated 
creased  by  the  influx  of  Alsatians  after  the  an-  at  140,000. 

nexation   of   Alsace    to    Gertnany.      Pop.    about  ^^^^^    „-„.^      -^     Scandina-rian     mytb- 

"'^■'^-  ology,  the  wife  of  Balder.     When  the  blind  god 

Nanda  Deri,  India,  a  peak  of  the  main  slew  her  husband,  ahe  threw  bersdf  on  hia  fo- 

Himalayan    Range,    near    the    sources    of    the  neral    pile    and    was    burned    to    dath.    See 

Ganges  and  the  Brahmaputra,  with  a  height  of  MyraoLOGY. 
25,656  feet. 

Nandi,  ii 
of  joy  and  mirth. 
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Nuueii,  Pridtjol,  Mt'yoi  nan'scn,  Nor-  «tn^  to  Sunt  NaEaire  at  the  mouth  of  ttie  Loitc 
wegian  Arctic  ex^Jprer :  b.  Great  Froen,  near  Nantes  is  so  well  placed,  and  so  regularly,  and 
Christiania,io  Oct.  1861.  He  studied  at  Christiank  in  gome  parts  so  splendidly  built,  that  it  justly 
UnJwrsity,  and  in  i£8i  made  an  Arctic  yoyage  ranks  as  one  of  the  finest  towns  in  France.  It 
in  a-Maling  vessel  in  order  to  have  opporti>-  has  a  number  of  elegant  squares;  and  its  quays, 
oities  of  studying  animal  life  in  the  higher  Iati~  which  line  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  extend  nearly 
todes.  On  his  return  he  was  appointed  curator  five  miles.  The  notable  public  edifices  are  the 
of  tibe  Bergen  Natural  Hidtory  Muatum.  In  cathedral,  in  the  flamboyant  style,  dating  from 
188S  he  crossed  Greenhmd  irom  eea  to  sea  a  the  15th  century;  the  handsome  modern  church 
little  north  of  latitude  64°,  an  account  of  this  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  Gothic  style  of  the  J3th 
'journey  being  published  in  England  in  iSgOi  century,  with  a  tower  278  feet  high;  the  cele- 
under  the  title  'Across  Greenland.'  He  re-  brated  ducal  castle,  an  edifice  of  &e  [4th  cen- 
turncd  in  188%  and  was  appointed  curator  of  the  tuiy,  partly  modernized  in  the  16th,  flanked  with 
Museum  of  Comparative  AJiatomy  in  Christiaoia  nnssive  round  towers;  the  palace  of  justice  or 
University.  In  1893  he  sailed  en  board  a  epe-  laW-«oiiTts,  a  large  and  handsome  building;  the 
cially  buiJt  steamer  (die  Fraip)  in  the  ezpecta-  Hoted  de  Ville ;  the  exchange,  restored  and  en- 
tion  that,  entering  the  Polar  ice  in  the  neighbor-  larged  in  1891 ;  the  museum  of  natural  history; 
hood  of  the  New  Siberian  Islands,  he  would  be  and  the  new  moseum  (1897)  ;  the  large  picture- 
drifted  by  a  current  over  the  Pole  and  would  gallery;  public  Khrary  of  ioa,ooo  volumes;  chap- 
come  oat  on  the  east  side  of  Greenland.  .  This  ter-housc,  and  Hotel  Dieu  or  infirmary.  Nantea 
c3q>ect3tion  was  based  on  the  fact  that  airtides  is  the  sec. of  a  bishop ;  it  has  courts  of  first  resort 
belonging  to  the  Jeannette,  an  Arctic  expedition  and  commerce,  a  chamber  of  commerce  and  ex- 
vessel  tost  in  1S81,  had  drifted  in  about  three  change,  a  college,  diocesan  seminary,  and  sec- 
years  fr6m  Bering  Strait  across  the.  Polar  re-  ondary  ecclesiastical  school ;  a  secoiMlary  school 
Dions  to  Greenland.  After  being  carried  to  lat  of  medicine,  aad  a  hydrograpbioal  school  of  the 
S^"  59',  he  left  the  Fram  and  crew,  and  with  a  fc^t  class.  The  manufactures  consist  of  blank- 
smgle  companion,  Lieutenant  Johansen,  and  "l^i  a*rge,  flannel,  printed  stuffs,  canvas,  ships' 
with  sledffes,  dogs,  and  kayaks,  took  the  ice.  In  boilers  and  madtinery,  cordage,  chemical  prod- 
this  way  he  reached  a  higher  latitude  than  any  uctBi  gin*.  »hip  biscuits,  etc. ;  there  ate  also  cot- 
previously  attained,  86°  14'  (8  April  iBsS),  and  ton-mills,  sugar-refineries,  iron-works,  glass- 
then  turned  southwestward  to  Franz  Josef  Land  works,  bleach-fields.  Sardines  and  preserved 
There  he  spent  the  winter  of  1895-6  and  on  17  meats  are  important  articles  among  its  industrial 

Sme  i8g6  fell  in  with  members  of  the  Jackson-  products.    The  building- docks  are  of  great  ex- 

armsworth  expedition,  with  which  he  returned  tent.    Nantes  carries  on  a  lat^e  foreign  trade, 

to  Varde.     The  Fram,  ijnder  Captain  Sverdrup,  vessels  of  1,700  tons  now  being  able  to  reach  the 

bad  reached  lat.  85°  5/,  and  had  been  for  four  town.     The  trade  includes  a  variety  of  articles 

months   fast   in   the   ice.     Nansen   was   received  both  for  the  home,  the  colonial,  and  the  foreign 

everywhere  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  markets.    Before  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  the 

medals  and  other  honors  were  conferred  upon  Romans,  Nantea  was  the  capital  of  the  Nan- ' 

him,  including  a  professorship   of  zoology   in  netes.    In  445  it  valiantly  withstood  a  siege  of 

Chnstiania  University.    In  1897  he  published  an  60  days  by  the  Huns.    During  the  gth  century  it 

account  of  his  voyage,  which  appeared  in  £ng-  was   thrice  taken   by  the   Normans,  and  almost 

iish  as   'Farthest  North,*  certainly  the  most  in-  entirely  ruined.     In  iiiS,  when  it  had  again  be- 

terestin^  of  all  narratives   of  Arctic  travel.     A  come  prosperous,  an  accidental  fire  reduced  the 

translation  of  a  work  by  him  on  'Eskimo  Life'  greater  part  of  it  to  ashes.    During  the  English 

was  published  in  1893.  wars  in  France  it  suffered    much,    repeatedly 

■Lr_«4.i   „s„  »£!•   n_:ii_.—   /-..^,j»..  ;™..-  falling  .into  the  hands  of  opposite  parties.     For 

^lill^IS'  ^HtV^i^^T^l",™,    P^  'n     1  »  '«^  t™  it  ^o"""!  o""^  °f  the  t^ost  valuable 

K         f-^  ^       ^A   V.  ■'!S^^  Jf"    9\ht  P-w^wns  of  the  dukes  of  Brittany,  but  in  1499 

^iJ^^t  lit,  ^ri^^  ^TT^,   A  ^.  &"=  heiress  of  the  dukedom,  Anne  of  BrittanV^ 

X'Sf^  f"„  fh^w  ^r^«^  H         1  -^'^J  who    was    born    here,    havi'ng    married    Louis 

?h-"'S'^i,r™  <if  M™i^!i  3^"i     ^H.  XII.,  it  passed  with  the  rest  of  her  possessions 

»^h!«  i^Z.l^J?^V^!h^AfJl^  ^^^t  t°  the  cfown  of  France.    The  most  memorable 

~1  ,.^jr^/if^,,H  ,°n^4«   '^^     Frn^  cvciit  conticctcd  with  the  history  of  Nantes   is 

BMntand  was  re-elected  in  i^,  .90,  92.    From  j^    ^^        ^^-^  ^       E        „^  Nantes)  issued 

i88m«     he     edited      <La      Presse'      at     Mon-  j^^^  ^^     jjenry  IV.,  30  April   1598,  securing  the 

treal    and   is    185(7   foimded   <La   Monde   Cana-  prptestants   in    the    free    exercise    of    thei?   re- 

.^,L.    n^  Z      TJ^^ifiJ^y^iyZA.^^  h«i<"'.  =■"1  ™^king  them  eligible  to  all  civil  and 

189^-6  and  IS  a  director  in  layge  railroad  con-  ^j;    ■      empkiyments.     This  edict  was  revoked 

cems.     He  published:    'Notre   Nord-ouest  pro-  by  Louis  XfV.  in  1685.    The  »oyarf«  or  drown- 

vinciai    (.laeaj,  ings  of  the  monster  Carrier  during  the  Revolu-  ' 

Nantes,  nlnta  (Fr.  nant),  Fra.nce,  capital  tion    were    perpetrated    here.     (See    Carrieb.) 

'  of  the  dqiartment  of  Loire-Inferieure,  and  an  Pop.  about  130,000. 

S'T'K.irSti.'S'Si,"  Kh'S'E'S     "»•".  ^""  "'■  ^'  ■=«"  "  "'»"• 

and  the  Sevre,  248  miles  by  rail  west- south  west  Nauteuil,     Robert,     French     copperplate 

of  Paris.     The  l^ire  here  forms   a  number  of  engraver:  b.   Rheims   1630;  d.  Paris  1678.     His 

islands,  two  of  which  are  among  the  finest  quar-  father-in-law,  Nicolas   Regnesson,  was  his   first 

ters  of  the  town,  and  are  connected  by  several  instructor   and   in    1647   he   went  to   Paris   and 

bridges.    The  situation,  on  an  important  navi-  worked   under  the  eye  of  Philippe  de  Cham- 

gabk  river,  within  40  miles  of  the  ocean,  is  ad-  pagne    (q-v-).    Louis  XIV.  appointed  him  de- 

vantageoua    for    commerce,   and    has    been    en-  signer  and  engraver  to  the  king.     He  employed 

banced  since  iSgj  by  the  construction  of  a  ship-  in  his  work  a  simple  line  which  grew  gradually 


e:.lyC0C)«^Ic 
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Aicfcer  «t  flie  shade  point  and  died  away  towurd  Pop.     (1900)     3006;     <i9K>)     2«6a. 

the  high  light  in  faint  and  fainter  stipple  points,  Ninchman,  'Early  Settlers  of  Nantucket.' 

in  this  way  he  produced  the  fine  color  values  „         ..           ,.._,,...    c       ,    ,■ 

which  characterize  his  engravinas.     In  his  por-  Naoroji,  now'ra^je,  DwlabtUI.  first  ladiail 

traits,   of  which   about  200  exist,   he   exhibits  member  of  the  En^Ush  ParlMinent:  b.  BonAay 

powerful  modeling  and  life-like  drawing.    Some  4  SepL  1825.    He  is  the  son  of  a  Parsi  pnot, 

of  these  latter  works  are  after  the  paintings  of  and  was  educated  in  Bie  Bombay  school  that  de- 

Lebrun.  Du  Chastel,  and  others.    He  also  exe-  veloped  into  the  Elphinstone  Schorf  and  Coflege, 

cuted    some    excellent    pastels.    Consult    Lori-  where  he  was  the  first  native  professor  of  math- 

quet,  'Robert  Nanteuil'   (1886).  ematics    and    natural    philosophy     (1854).    in 

, „       .            .      ,  i8ss  he  went  to  England,  where  he  has  since, 

Nanticoke,    nin  tl-kok,    Pa.,    borou^,    in  for  the  most  part,  resided.    In  1867  he  assisted 

LuKme   County;   on  the    Susquehanna    River,  fa  founding  the  East  India  Association;  through 

and  on  the  Delaware,  I-  &  W^  the  Central  of  j^  efforts  in  i8«)  the  civil  service  w»s  opened 

N.  J.,  and  the  Pennsylvania  R.R.«;  aboot  80  to  native  Indians;  and  he  accomplished  much 

miles  north  by  east  of  Harnsburg,    It  wa*  Bet-  f„  the  improvement  of  Indian  finance  and  io- 

tled  about  the  middle  of  the  igth  ccntary,  and  dustries.    He   became   prime  minister    to    the 

mcorporated  as  a  borongh  in  1874-  prince  of  Barpda  in   1874;   Irom   1875  to   1887 

It  IS  situated  in  an  anthracite  coal  rcfpOT.  ^^Id  important  municipal  and  legislative  poai- 

and  has  extensive  water  power  which  w  °;^w«l  tions;  and  in  1886  and  1893  was  president  of 

m    manufactunn^    The    mdustry    contnbntmg  ^^^  ^^^-^^  National  Congress.     For  many  yews 

most  to  the  weal*  of  the  town  is  cra^  mining,  ^e  was  president  of  the  Lmidon  Indian  Society. 

The  chief  inanufacturmg  estab  ishments  of  the  j,          ^§^  ^     ^g^               lji,^^   ^e  represented 

city    are    minmg    and  ■  agncoUural    'mpjement  Central  Tinsbu^n   the   HouU   of    Commons, 

™±;.  f;:?fJ;''''fl^r?n>J^t  I^U^iS  «"'J  =«  ^"-e  lalt«  ^Lr  was  made  a  member  of 

calming  tactory,  Hour  and  smst  mills,  lumber    j i •„,/, . 1  ._  - ; ■  ._  ._ 

mills,  and  cigar  factories.    Thas  considerable  ?i! ',^l^,C  ^     ^t.lMri".^^-      fJ^ 

trade  in  coai;  and  its  own  manufaetares.    The  f^A-^^.^^3^,  ftl^^.  i"^"  w    *r^ 

?^^rrThU%snvrib"u"^s^:hrS  MtL''S'^r:^i''%i^ti^:s^z^^^'t 

offi«"ht%'irTa1i"^^r'^t;^l'S  ,8»7:,and   'Poverty  and  Un-British    Rule    in 

.0,044;  (.900)  ,2,n6;  (19.0)  r8.877.  ^"*'"'     ^""'*- 

Nanticoke    Indiana,    a    former    American  Nap,  or  Napoleon,  a  card  pmc  played  hy 

tribe  of  the  Algonquin  family  residing  in  Mary-  two  or  more  players,  each  of  whom  receives  five 

land.    They  were  of  very  dark  complexion  and  '"'■,^''-    ^^  is  usually  played  for  money    a  fixed 

were  notorious  for  their  peculiar  customs  and  *"''«   P^''   ^"'^^   ^^"^   agreed   on.    When  the 

ceremonies.    The  Iroquois  made  war  upon  them  player  at  the  left  of  the  dealer  examines  his 

in  1678,  and  in  1723  only  about  500  of  them  sur-  "«li  ^^  «ther  declares  to  wm  one,  two.  th^e^ 

vived.    Later  they   removed  to   southern   New  *our.   o'  five  tncks  — the  latter  called  «gwng 

York,    and     afterward     to     Ohio,    where     they  «^P   >  <"■  ^e  "passes,"   that  is,  declmes  to  plaj, 

joined  the  Delawares,  being  accordingly  out  of  that  game.     If  he  de- 
clares any  number  of  tricks  less  than  fivt  the 

NBntuck'e^   Mass.,   town,   county-seat   of  next  player  in  order  has  an  opportunity  of  de- 

Nantucket    County ;    embracing   the    islands    of  claring   or   passing,   the   one   who   declares   the 

Nantucket,   Tuckermuck,  and  Muskeget.    It  U  highest  number  of  tricks  being  always  the  one 

about  as  miles  from  the  mainland  of  the  State  ^ho  has  to  play.     The  first  card  played  deter- 

and    100  miles    southeast   of   Boston.    On    the  niinca  that  tnunpa  are  to  he  of  that  suit  liar  the 

north  is  Nantucket  Sound,  on  the  east  and  south  game.    Should  the  player  declaring  succeed  in 

the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  Muskeget  winning  his  number  of  tridcs,  he  pockets  a  cor- 

Cfiannel,  which  separates  it  from  Martha  s  Vine-  responding  sum  from  each  player,  and  the  game 

yard.     The  main  island,  Nantucket,  is  about  15  recommences ;  should  he  fail,  he  has  to  pay  to 

miles    long,   and    averages    about   two   miles    in  each  player  a  sum  corTeaponding  to  the  nntnber 

width.    The  area  of  the  whole  town  is  about  of  tricks. 
60  square  miles.    The  most  populous  part  of 

the  town  is  along  the  north  shore  of  the  largest  Napa,  na'pa,  Cal.,  city,  county-seat  of 
island.  There  are  several  villages  in  the  town,  Napa  County;  on  the  Napa  River,  and  on  the 
the  largest,  Nantucket,  on  Nantucket  harbor,  was  Southeni  Pacific  railroad.  It  is  in  an  agricul- 
founded  in  1673.  The  first  settlement  was  made  tural  region  in  which  large  quantities  of  fmit 
in  1659,  by  a  colony  in  charge  of  Thomas  Macy,  are  raised;  and  in  the  vicinity  is  an  extensive 
at  Ihe  place  called  Madeget.  Nantucket  is  a  deposit  of  cement  rock.  It  was  settled  in  1847 
famous  summer  resort ;  the  island  is  dotted  with  and  in  1863  jvas  incotxrarated.  The  city  has  ex- 
handsome  summer  villas.  The  residents  claim  cellent  transportation  farilities  as  the  Napa 
that  the  climate  is  antagonistic  to  asthma,  hay  River  is  navigable,  thus  making  direct  water 
fever,  and  ni^laria,  communication   with    San    Francisco   and   other 

At  one  time  Nantucket  was  the  headquarters  cities.  The  chief  manufactures  are  gloves, 
of  a  great  whaling  industry,  but  the  chief  in-  woolen  goods,  leather,  shoes,  and  canned  goods, 
dustries  of  the  present  {1904)  are  agriculture  There  is  a  large  trade  in  fruit,  Portland  ceraeot 
and  fishing.  A  flourishinK  coastwise  trade  is  (made  at  NaM  Junction),  and  the  manufactures 
carried  on  by  a  number  of  the  islander?,  Mui^ke-  of  the  city.  The  scenery  around  Napa  is  beau- 
get  Park  is  one  of  the  attractions.  The  town  tiful ;  some  of  the  attractions  are  the  petrified 
has  a  public  library  (the  Athenjeum),  and  the  forests,  the  mineral  springs,  and  the  Napa  Red- 
Coffin  high  school.  At  the  «town  meeting*  the  woods.  It  has  the  State  HospiUl  for  the  In- 
admin iitrative    official)    are    annually    elected,  sane.      Pop   (1910)  5791 
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-„, 1,  Omada,  a  port  of  onUy  and  t)ie  "iwl  slove  cleaning:  wid  the  coal-tat  i    . 

county-seat  of  Lennox  County,  24  miles  west  of  are  largely  employed  as  solvents  in  making  india- 

Kingitoti,  on  the  bay  of  puinte,  at  the  outlet  of  rubber   goods.    The   Scotch  sliale-spirit  is   the 

the  Napanee   River.     It  is  the   terminus  of  the  most  important  component  of  a  wood  preserva- 

?uinti  &  Napanee  railroad,  and  is  on  the  Grand  tive.     Naphtha  in  general,  and  gasoline  in  paf- 

runk   railway.    It   has   mills,   factories,   and   a  ticular,   are   largely    used   lor   power   producers 

cotisiderable  grain  trade.  in  automobiles.     Carburetting  gas  and   the  ex- 

NapervUle,  na'per-yll,  111.,  city,  in  Du  Page  *'"?5'i™,-%^   perfumes    from    flowers    are    two 

CountTTon  th^  Du  Page  River,  and  on  the  Chi-  ^^''^'^K'^'^'iT   ■*".,,°^"T^^/i^i,  T^'  P"^™ 

,  BnrliDgton  &  Quincy  railroad;  about  28  t""","*  ^^bih^  ">  ,  ">'  United  States  averages 

tT  Chicago,    It  wa.  aelU^d  in  1830  r"^^  »,ooo,ooo  gallons  annually.    The  figure. 

ana  m  ib57  was  incorporated.    It  is  in  an  agr^-  ^^  '^^^i  i!X»  are  as  follows: 

cultural  region,  and  m  the  ridnity  are  atone  kapbtha  production  iw  tm  umitto  siatw. 

fluarriea.    It  is  chiefly  a  residential  city,  the  seat  ^u.                     Cllou                  V.lu. 

Of  the  Northwesten,  College   eaubli.hed  in  1861  \^,l   .;::::;:;::  %-^'^^              *\-»^Zl 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Evan^ical  Associa- 

tioo.    It  kaj  ^xkI  public  and  parish  schools  and  Hapbtfaa-poisoiiiaE.       See    Petkoleuh-poi- 

the  Nichols  Library.    Pc^.  (ifigo)  a^i6;  (1900)  sonikg.  , 

a-fcag;  C1910)  3jM9.  Naphtiialene,    or    NaphdiaUn,    a    coal-tar 

Nai^taH,   nSfta-li    {Hebrew,    ■wrestler*);  product  consisting  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  with 

the  7th  son  of  Jacob  by  Bilhah,  Rachel's  maid,  the  chemical  composition  CnHt,  closely  related 

one  of  the  12  patriarchs  and  eponymous  founder  to    benzol.    Its'peculiat    chemical   composition 

e  of  the  13  tribes  of  Israel    The  territory  maybe  represented  by  the  graphic  formula: 

,  H 

deliverer  of  Israel  in  the  days  when  Deborah, 
tile  wife  of  Lapidoth,  judged  Israel.  This  fron- 
tier tribe  was  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the 
adjoining  heathen,  and  is  specially  mentioned  in 
the  Song  of  Deborah  as  among  those  who 
■jeoparded  their  lives  under  the  death"  in  the 
battle  against  Jabin  the  Canaaflite  king.  Tig- 
lathpileser  when  he  overran  the  north  of  Pales- 
tine carried  off  the  whole  population  to  Assyria, 
after  which  Naphtall  disappears  from  history. 
The  district  became  famous  under  the  name  of 
Galilee  as  the  home  of  Jesus  Christ  and  most 
of  his  apostles.  Capernaum,  Tiberias,  Magdala 
and  Chorazin  lay  within  the  ancient  boundaries  Naphthalene  is  prepared  by  the  distillation  of 
of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  coal-tar  at  a  temperature  between  180"  and  2x' 
Naphtha,  in  cheinistry,  among  the  an-  C  The  residue  crystallizes  on  cooling,  is  then 
cients,  all  inflammable  liquids,  especially  the  compressed,  warmed,  after  the  addition  of  aul- 
morefluidsortsof  asphalt  or  bitumen;  the  word,  e1j""c  acid,  and  either  subhraated  or  disuUed. 
which  is  of  Persian  origin  and  signifies  'moist"  Physically,  naphthalene  is  a  white  solid,  with 
being  first  used  of  Perawn  product  and  then  ap-  brilliant,  eafy  crystals,  melting  at  80  C  to  a, 
plied  more  generally.  In  modern  continental  colorless  liquid,,  boiling  at  ai8  U,  combustible 
usage  and  among  chemists  the  term  is  applied  to  '"'^  a  ^""^V  ^^'°^  '"^  pitchy  odor.  It  is  insol- 
any  inflammable  liquid  product  of  organic  de-  "ble  in  cold  water,  slightly  soluble  in  water  at  a 
composition.  Thus  mineral  or  native  naphtha  higher  temperature,  and  easily  soluble  in  the  es- 
is  only  another  name  for  kerosene  or  petro-  aencea,  in  boiling  alcohol,  or  m  ether.  Naphtha- 
leum  (q.v.).  Commercially  the  word  has  still  Jene  forms  various  compounds,  mosUy  by  simple 
a  third  usage,  for  all  the  lighter  products  of  pe-  addition;  the  most  important  are  the  various 
troleum  distillation,  namely  the  hydrocarbon  sulphonic  acids,  such  as  C.H.SOJI  +  H,0,  used 
spirits,  as  distinct  from  the  safer  and  heavier  ">  the  manufacture  of  dyes.  Mixed  with  cam- 
hydrocarbon  oils.  Similar  distillation  products  Pnor.  to  counteract  its  peculiar  odor,  naphtha- 
from  coal-tar,  peat,  wood,  india-rubber,  bones,  'en^  is  used  to  keep  moths  and  other  insects 
etc,  are  also  called  naphthas.  These  vary  in  *''''"  clothes.  Consult  Tauber  and  Norman, 
density  from  0.67  to  0.72,  and  in  gravity  trora  'Die  Derivate  des  Naphthalin  welche  fur  die 
go'  to  60"  Beaumi.  American  crude  petroleum  Technik  Interesse  besitzen'  (1896). 
naphtha,  which  constitutes  from  6  to  20  per  Naphthameln,  n&f-thim'^-ln,  a  coal-tar 
cent  of  the  crude  petroleum,  is  refined  into  vari-  color,  obtained  by  treating  an  aqueous  solution 
ous  grades,  gasoline,  benzine,  and  benzoline  of  naphthylamine  hydrochloride  with  ferric 
being  the  most  important.  Russian  petroleum  chloride,  n^hthamein  then  s»arating  as  an 
is  only  S  or  6  per  cent  nanhtha.  Scotland  pro-  amorphous  purple  precipitate.  Naphthameln  i» 
duces  a  naphtha  called  shale-spirit,  being  4  or  5  insoluble  in  water,  alkalies,  and  dilute  mineral 
Jier  cent  of  the  crude  shale  oil,  and  rather  heav-  adds,  but  it  dissolves  readily  in  acetic  acid  and 
ter  than  most  other  naphthas,  but  not  so  heavy  in  ether.  When  used  as  3  dye,  it  gives  colors 
*3  the  coal  tar  naphthas,  which  vary  in  specific  ranging  from  a  gray-violet  to  a  gray-brown;  but 
gravity  between  .850  and  .950.  Caoulchine  is  the  dye  is  not  fast,  and  fades  upon  exposure  to 
another  name  for  india-rubber  naphtha.  The  light.  Naphthameln  is  also  known  as  "naph- 
uses  of  naphtha  are  various,  the  lighter  grades  thalene  violet,^  and  its  chemical  formula  hac 
being  utilized  as  detergents  in  dyeing,  clothes  not  yet  been  definitely  determined. 
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Naph'tbol,  in  chemistry,  a  substance  de-  drafe  of  naphthyl,  since  Its  formnla  may  be  writ- 
rived  Irom  naphthalene  in  the  same  way  that  ten  G.H.OH.  Dinaphthyi  (C»Hu)  is  a  carbide 
phenol  is  derived  from  benzene, —  that  is,  by  re-  formed  by  the  action  of  heat  upon  napththaleoe ; 
placing  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  hydro-  it  is  a  solid  and  is  fusible  at  154°  C 
carbon  hy  a  molecule  of  hydroxyl,  OH.  The  Napier,  na'pl-er.  Sib  Charlei,  British  naval 
empirical   formula  for  naphthalene  being  CHi,  commander,    cousin   of   Sir   Charles   James   and 


^rresponding  formula   for  naphthol  there-     sir  William  Napier  (q.v.j  ;  b.  Merchiston  Hall, 
is  C»Hi.OH.    In  benzene  the  substitution    Stirlingshire,  6  March  1786;  d.  Merchiston  Hall, 
can  be  made  in  only  one  way,  because  the  mole-    Hampshire,  6  Nov.  i86a    At  13  he  entered  the 


eule  of  that  substance  is  chemically  symmetrical,    n^yy  as  a  voltmteer,  and  in  1805  was  promoted 

its  hydrogen   atoms  being   all   similarly   related     lieutenant.     In  1807  he  became  commander,  and 

to   one   another,   and  to  the  carbon   atoms;    In     from  the  gallantry  displayed  by  him  in  1809  in 

naphthalene,  however,  two  essentially  different    the  pursuit  of  three  French  line-of-battle  ships, 

kinds  of  substitution  are  possible,  accordmg  to    ^^g  shortly  after  made  post-captain.    Debarred 

the  position  of  the  hydrogen  atom  that  is  re-    from  active  service  by  his  promotion,  be  joined 

placed.    This  will  be  understood  by  reference  to    the  British  army  in  Portugal  and  took  part  in 

(&)  (,&)  the  battle  of  BusacD.    In  1814  be  was  despatched 

^u  H  to  the  United  States,  where  he  led  an  expcdi- 

^  tion  against  Baltimore.    In  iSag  he  received  die 

C  C  command  of  the  Galatea,  in  which  he  was  em- 

/%^  y\  ployed  on  the  coast  of  Portugal  and  the  Azores. 

/^     \     /    ^  i-  «      /  U  i       Becoming  acquainted  with  the  Duke  of  Terceiia 

^D)        HC  C  t"       \a}       and  other  constitutionalists,  he  accepted  the  com- 

I  I  I  mand  of  their  fleet,  and  by  his  defeat  of  the 

...  '  L  rm       IU\       Miguelites  in  a  naval  engagement  effected  the 

(b)         HC  S-.  y-*'        ^"'       relief  of  Oporto  and  the  establishment  of  Donna 

*■         -^     ^         '  Maria    on    the   throne.     For    his     services    the 

Portuguese  government  created  him  Viscount  da 

Capo  San  Vincent,  and  nominated  him  admiral' 

in-chieL    He  soon  returned  to  England,  and  in 

1839  was  ordered  to  the  Mediterranean,  wher^ 

on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Mehemet 


(a)        C  al 


the  etructnral  formula  of  naphthalene,  as  pre-  Ali  and  the  Porte,  and  the  co-operation  of  Brit- 

eeoted  herewith.    The  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  ain  with  Russia  and  Austria  on  behalf  of  the 

positions  marked  'a*  are  more  directly  asso-  latter  power,  he  performed  some  of  his  most 

elated  with  the  central  pair  of  carbon  atoms  gallant  exploits,  including  the  storming  of  Sidon 

than  are  those  in  the  positions  marked  'b* ;  and  and  the    capture    of  Acre.    Having  blockaded 

we  must  therefore  admit  that  two  chemically  Alexandria,  he  concluded  on  his  own  responsibil- 

different   naphthols  are  possible,   according  as  ity  a  convention  with  Mehemet  Ali,  by  whidi  the 

the  hydrogen  that  b  replaced  by  hydroxyl  is  an  latter  and  his  family  were  guaranteed  in  the 

•a*  atom  or  a  "b"  atom.     These  two  naphthols  hereditary  sovereignty  of  Egypt  on  resigning  ail 

are  in  fact  known,  and  to  distinguish  them  from  claim  to  Syria.     In  1841  he  was  elected  member 

each  oiher  the  prefixes  "alpha*  and  •beta*  are  for   Marylebone,   and   proved    himself   a   warm 

attached  to  the  name.    Thus  *alpha-naphthol'  advocate  of  liberal  measures  and  naval  reform. 

is  the  compoupd  obtained  by  replacing  one  of  In  1847,  while  in  command  of  the  Channel  fleet 

the  "a'  hydrogen  atoms  by  OH,  and  "beta-naph-  he  compelled  the  emperor  of  Morocco  to  grant 

thol*  is  the  compound  obtained  by  a  similar  re-  compensation   for  the   injuries  inflicted  by  him 

placement   of  a   'b*   atom.     Both   of  the  naph-  on    British   commerce.     On   the   commencement 

thols    resemble    ordinary    phenol     (or    carluilic  of  the   Russian   war  he   was   nominated  to  the 

acid),  and  both  ate  used  as  antiseptics,  and  also  command  of  the  Balric  fleet,  but  in  this  capacity 

in  the  preparation  of  certain  of  the  coal-tar  col-  had   few  opportunities   for  striking  a   decisive 

ors.    The  naphthols  exist  in  coal-tar,  and  may  blow,  which  at  the  time  somewhat  disappointed 

also  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  his  country.     Sir  Charles  Napier  was  an  author 

upon  naphthalene,  followed  by  treatment  with  as  well  as  a  commander  and  pubUshed   'The 

aodium  hydroxid;  the  actual  details  of  the  man-  War  in  Portugal'   (1836)  ;  <The  War  in  Syria' 

ufarture    require    considerable    technical    know-  (1842!  ;  "The  Navy,  its  Past  and  Present  State* 

ledge,  however,  and  for  them  reference  must  be  (1851).     Consult:     Elers      Napier,      'Life     and 

made  to  the  advanced  works  on  organic  chemis-  Correspondence  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier* 

tiy,  and  the  chemistry  of  the  coal-tar  products,  (1862). 

i(Sec  the  references  under  Coal-Tar  Colors.)  Napier,  Sir  Charles  Jamea,  English  soldier 

Alpha-naphthol    cryslall lies    in    short    tnmetric  and  administrator:  b.  London  10  Aug.  1782;  d. 

to-isms,  which  melt  at  aol     F.  and  boil  at  534    F.  Qaklands,  near  Portsmouth,  Hampshire.  29  Aug. 

Beta-naphthol  cryslalhies  in   flat  plates  or  tab-  ,853,     He   entered   the   army   as   ensign   in   bis 

lets,  melts  at  253    K^  and  bolls  at  547    F.    Both  la^j,  y^^^  g^j  „;ii,in  four  months  was  gazetted 

are  slight  y  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  both  dis-  jjeutenant.     Having  become  captain  in   1803.  he 

solve  freely  m  alcohol,  ether  and  beniene.  accompanied  his  regiment  to  the  Peninsula,  and 

Naphthyl,  a  hydrocarbon  radical  CwHt,  oc-  distinguished  himself  at  Coruna,  where  he  had 

curring   in   the   compounds    and    derivatives    of  the   rank  of  major,   and   where,   after   receiving 

naphthalene.     It  is  a  merely  hypothetical  group  five   wounds,  he   was   taken   prisoner.     In    181Q, 

as  it  appears  only  in  compounds.    If  its  existence  when  again  at  liberty,  he  returned  to  the  Penin- 

be  assumed,  naphthalene   (C10H1,  or  ChHt.H)  sula,  and  fought  at  Busaco.    After  obtaining  the 

is  merely  its  hydrid;  naphthol  or  naphthyl  alco-  rank  of  colonel,  and  taking  part  in  most  01  the 

hoi  in  the  same  way  might  be  considered  a  by-  leading  events  of  the  Peninsular  campaigns,  he  re- 
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turned  to  Eogland  on  the  conclusion  of  the  in  the  battle  of  Gujaiut.     When  the  Uutioy 

l)eai:e.    He  was  in  the  United  States  during  the  broke  out  in  1857  he  was  appomted  chief  of  the 

War  of  1812,  and  after  his  return  touK  part  in  staff  to  Sir  James  Outram,  and  in  the  second 

the  sturming  of   Cambrai  in   1^15.     from   i8j2  relief  uf   Lucknow  it  was  he  who  constructed 

to    1830    he    was    governor    of    the    island    of  the  engineerinf;  works  whicU  enabled  Sir  Gilin 

Cephalonia,    where    he   pleased    the   inhabitants  Camjibel!   to  capture  the  city.     In   the   Chines* 

better  than  the  authorities  at  home.    In  1841  he  campaign  of  iiJ6o  he  was  second  in  command, 

sailed   for   the   east  to  aMume   the   chief   com-  and  in  18G5  became  connnander-in-chief  of  the 

nund   within   the   presidenc)'   of    Bombay.      He  Bombay    army.      He    commanded   in    I&6S    the 

was  shortly  afterward  called  to  Scinde,  in  con-  expeditionary   force  against  King  Theodore  of 

sequence  of  the  determination   of   Lord   Ellen-  Abyssinia,  defeated   the  king's   forces,  released 

borough,  then   sovcmor-^enernl,  to  punish   the  the  English  prisoners,  and  stormed  the  moun- 

,Ameers     for    alleged     misconduct     during    the  tain    fortress   of  _Magda1a    (April    1868).      I-~ot 

Afghan  war.     This  policy  was  ably  carried  out  his  services  in  this  short  hut  brilliant  campaign 

by    Napier,  first  by   the   splendid  victories  of  he  was  rewarded  with  a  peerage  and  a  pension. 

Meanee    (17   I'eb.    1843)    and   Hyderabad    ^24  Subsequently  he  was  appointed  commander-in- 

March"),  and  afterward  by  the  administration  chief  in    India    (1870),  governor  of   Gibraltar 

of  Scinde  as  a  conquered  province,  of  which  (1876),  and   constable  of   the  Tower    (1SS7). 

Lord  Ellenborouch   made  him  governor.     He  At  his  death  he  was  buried  in  St,  Paul's  with 

retired   in    1841,   but   during   the    Sikh    war   of  military   honors.      Consult    Markham,    "History 

1848-9   he   sailed   once   more   for    the   East   as  of  the  Abyssinian  Expedition'  (1869),  and  Es- 

com man der -in- chief  of  all  the  forces  in  India,  cott.  'Pillars  of  the  Empire'   (1879). 

Lharles  Napier  (.1890^.  t^,,  3  distinguished  part  in  the  Peninsular  cam- 
Napier,  John,  Scottish  mathematician:  b.  paigns,  receiving  seven  decorations  for  the 
Mcrchiston,  near  Edinburgh,  1530 ;  d,  there  4  share  borne  by  him  in  as  many  princi{>al  actions, 
April  1617,  He  was  educated  at  St.  Andrews,  including  Busaco,  Salamanca,  the  Xivelle,  and 
tntvclcd  on  the  Continent,  returned  to  a  life  of  Orthe^,  Some  years  later  he  began  bis  cele- 
proprielorsbip  and  leisurely  study,  and  published  brated  'History  of  the  War  in  the  PeninsuU 
in  isgj  bis  *Plaine  Discovery  of  the  Whole  and  in  the  South  of  France  from  1807  to  1814* 
Revelation  of  Saint  John.'  in  the  dedicatoiy  (i8j8).  It  furnishes  the  best  and  most  inter- 
letter  of  which  he  proceeded  to  give  James  VI.  esting  record  existing  of  the  momentous  trans- 
some  advice.  For  a  time  he  busied  himself  with  actions  which  it  chronicles,  though  from  its 
<levising  instruments  of  war.  such  as  burning-  opposition  to  the  prctai ling  politics  of  the  daj' 
glasses  for. firing  hoslile  vessels;  a  piece  of  its  merits  were  at  first  insufficiently  appreciatei 
artillery  for  destroying  everything  round  the  In  1841  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  major- 
arc  of^  a  circle;  and  a  round  metal  chariot,  general,  was  apunintcd  lieutenant-governor  of 
from  which  shot  might  be  iired  through  small  Guernsey  the  following  year,  and  in  1R48 
openintts  while  the  enemy  became  "abased  and  created  a  K.C.B.  Criticisms  on  his  brother's 
altoeetiber  uncertain."  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  proceedings  in  India  called  him  ■  forth  as  a 
('Tbe  Jewel'  1652)  sa^vs  that  the  artillery  was  champion  on  his  behalf,  and  he  produced  sue- 
tried  on  a  Scottish  plain  with  the  slaughter  of  cessively  the  '  'Conquest  of  Scinde*  (1845)  j 
many  sheep  and  cattle.  His  great  work  'Historv  of  Sir  Charles  Napier's  Administra- 
'Minrici  Logarithmorum  Canonis  Descriptio'  tion  of  Scinde'  (iS'^i);  and  'Life  and  Opinions 
appeared  in  1614.  This  explained  the  nature  of  of  the  Late  Sir  Charles  Napier'  (1857').  He 
logarithms  (q.v.l,  then  styled  'artificial,  num-  also  wrote  'English  Rattles  and  Sieges  in  the 
hers.*  and  supplied  the  table  for  their  an-  Peninsula.'  Consult  'Life'  by  Lord  .\herdarc 
plication.      It    astonished    Europe,    and    deeply  (1864). 

interested  Kepler,  who  helped  to  extend  the  use         iii,_j„  -r  tiairAata      c-^  v.^.tr-    n^^^,^ 

of    logarithms.     With    Henry    Rriggs    N'apier  Cc^lf^^  "^  Uagdala.     See  Napier.  RoBBrt 

devised  the  new  canon  in  which  O  represented  ^™"*"-is. 

the  logarithm  of  unitv  and  10,000,000,000  that         Ntpier.     The   chief  town  and  port  of  the 

of     the     entire     sine.       His      'Mirifici     Loga-  Mslrict   of   Hawke's    Hill,    E.    coast   of    North 

rithmorum    Canonis    Constructio'     (ifilg)     ex-  Island,    New   Zealand.      It   is   the   centre    of   a 

plained  the   method  of  constructing  the  table ;  large  district  of  squatters,  and  is  rather  wealtiiy 

and  the  'Rabdologise'   (r6i7>  was  a  description  for  its  size.    Being  a  peninsula,  it  has  excellent 

of  enumeration  by  bone  or  ivory  rods,  which,  harbors.    Its  bay  ranks  with  that  of  Naples  for 

known    as  "Napier's   rods,*    were   widelv  em-  pictoresqueness.    The  exports  are  wool,  frozen 

ployed   in   Etirope  for  assistance  in  multiplira-  meats.      The   town   has    freerinjj   plants   and   a, 

ton,  division,  and  the  extraction  of  the  square  nnmber    of    other   prosperous   industries.      Its 

and   cube   root.     Consult  Mark  Napier.   <Mem-  exports  during  I9c6  were  valued  at  £1.552.423; 

oirs'   ('834).  the   imports,  at  £467,8,57.     Napier  is  a  famous 

Hapier,  Sobert  Comelis,  Loan  Napiek  of  w""*'  '■"'>   ■ 
Machala.   English    soldier;   b,    Ceylon   6  Dec,  Napier's   Rods,   in    mathematics   a    set   of 

1810 :  tl.  London  14  Jan.  1800.     Educated  at  the  rods  contrived  by  Jnhn  Napier  in  ifit?  for  the 

Military   College,   Addiscombe,   he  entered   the  purpose  of  fadlitating  the  numerical  operations 

Bengal  Engineers,  and  during  the  second  Sikh  of  muftipli cation  and  diiision.    They  consist  of 

war    (i84R>   was  present  as   chief  engineer   at  pieces  of  bone,  or  ivory,  in  the  shape  of  a  par- 

the  siege  of  Multan,  and  after  its  fall  took  part  allelopipedon,  about  three  inches  long  and  three 
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tenths  of  an  inch  in  width,  the  faces  of  each  on  a  height  in  the  outslrirta;  the  old  {lalace, 
being  divided  into  squares,  which  are  a^in  where  the  courts  of  justice  now  hold  their  ait- 
subdivided  on  10  of  the  rods  by  diagonals  into  tinge;  the  PakzEo  dei  Pubblici  Stud),  formerly 
triangles,  ej:cept  the  squares  at  the  upper  ends  occupied  by  the  university,  but  now  converted 
of  the  rods.  See  Calculatiwg  Machines,  into  the  Museo  Nazionale,  a  museum  containing 
not  only  a  valuable  library  of  275,000  volumes 
Nsples,  na'plz,  Italy,  the  capital  of  the  and  many  rare  MSS.,  but  also  the  older  and 
province  of  Naples,  and  previously  of  the  for-  more  recent  collections  belonging  to  the  crown, 
mer  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  (q.v.),  the  the  Famese  collection  of  paintings  and  sculpture 
largest  city  and  second  seaport  of  the  kingdom,  from  Rome  and  Parma,  and  an  unequaled  col- 
situated  on  the  celebrated  Bay  of  Naples,  160  lection  of  gems,  bronzes,  vases,  etc,  chiefly  rf>- 
miles  by  rail  southeast  of  Rome.  Its  site  is  of  sin-  tained  from  the  excavations  of  Pompeii  and 
gular  beauty,  occupying  an  area  about  five  miles  Herculaneum.  Naples  has  a  university,  dating  ■ 
long  and  three  miles  broad,  on  the  north  side  of  from  1224,  and  attended  by  over  3,000  students; 
thcnearlysemicircularbay.  partly  along  the  shore  many  other  educational  institutions,  including 
and  partiy  climbing  the  adjacent  sloiies.  It  is  the  celebrated  zoological  station  with  marine 
bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the  picturesque  aquarium  and  laboratory,  and  numerous  hospi- 
heights  of  Fosilipo,  and  on  the  other  by  the  tals  and  charitable  foundations.  The  manufac- 
lofty,  volcanic  mass  of  Vesuvius  (q.v.).  The  tures,  which  are  numerous  but  individually 
environs  are  densely  peopled,  amon^  neighbor-  unimportant,  include  macaroni,  woolens  and  cot- 
ing  towns  and  villages  being  Portici,  Rcsina,  tons,  silks  known  as  groj  de  Naples,  glass,  china. 
Caste llamare,  Casoria,  Pozzuoli,  etc.,  and  the  musical  instruments,  flowers  and  ornaments, 
classic  sites  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  perfumery,  soap,  chemicals,  machinery,  etc.  The 
(cjq.v.)  all  connected  by  rail.  The  bay,  20  miles  harbor  accommodation  has  recently  been  ex- 
wtde,  and  extending  inward  10  miles,  with  a  tended,  and  the  trade  is  important.  The  ex- 
coast  line  of  about  35  miles,  has  Cape  Miseno  as  ports  consist  chiefly  of  bones,  cream  of  tartar, 
its  northwest  extremity,  off  which  lie  the  islets  hoops,  linseed,  hemp,  wheat,  figs,  gloves,  licor- 
of  Procida  and  Ischia ;  Campanella  Point  forms  ice,  madder,  coral,  macaroni,  oil,  wine,  wool, 
the  aoutheast  extremi^,  with  the  beautiful  isle  tallow,  rags,  and  silk,  raw,  dyed,  and  manufac- 
of  Capri  lying  beyond.  The  city  is  divided  into  tured.  Naples  is  one  of  the  most  densely  popu- 
two  unequal  parts  by  a  steep  ridge  projecting  lated  cities  of  Europe,  and  one  of  the  features  of 
from  the  height  on  which  stands  the  castle  of  the  city  is  its  unique  population,  which  swarms 
St.  Elmo,  and  terminated  by  a  rodw  islet  sur-  incessantly  in  the  thoroughfares,  where  throngs 
monnted  hy  the  Castello  dell'  Ovo.  The  largest  of  sellers,  buyers,  and  idlers  intermin^e  wMi 
and  most  ancient  part  of  Naples  lies  to  the  east  asses,  mules,  hand  carts,  and  vehicles,  dazzling 
of  these  heights.  This  now  forms  the  business  the  eye  with  their  brilliant  variety  of  costume, 
quarter  and  is  intersected  from  north  to  south  and  the  expressiveness  of  their  frantic  gestures 
by  the  main  street,  the  Via  di  Roma.  The  and  attitudes,  while  the  ear  is  stunned  by  the 
western  and  more  modem  part  of  the  city,  the  shrill  cries  of  the  itinerant  dealers,  the  songs  of 
fashionable  quarter,  has  a  superior  situation,  the  improvisatore,  and  the  high-pitched  patois 
and  commands  magnificent  views;  the  chief  of  the  seething  crowds.  The  Marinella,  an  open 
Street  in  this  quarter  is  the  Corso  Vittorio  beach  fronting  the  east  part  of  the  city,  was  lor- 
Emanuele,  nearly  three  miles  long.  The  streets  merly  the  abode  of  the  lazzaroni,  a  class  which 
are  mostly  well  paved  with  lava  or  volcanic  has  now  lost  its  distinctive  features,  the  term 
basalt,  and  the  houses  are  large,  lofty,  and  sol-  being  now  generally  applied  to  the  fishermen. 
idly  built,  and  have  flat  roofs.  Since  the  chol-  Naples  was  founded  by  a  Greek  colony  from 
era  epidemic  of  1884  a  plan  of  municipal  the  town  of  Cumat  many  centuries  before  Christ, 
improvement  on  an  extensive  scale  has  been  car-  It  took  the  name  of  Neapolis  ("New  City")  to 
ried  out,  including  a  new  water  supply,  a  mod-  distinguish  it  from  a  still  older  Greek  city  ad- 
em  sewerage  system,  the  destruction  of  the  nar-  joining  called  Parthenope,  It  passed  to  the 
row  streets,  alleys,  and  lanes,  the  former  Romans  in  290  ac  In  53^  A.n.  it  was  taken  by 
abodes  of  filth,  misery,  vice,  and  crime,  and  the  Bdisarius,  and  was  pillaged  hjr  Totila  in  54a 
building  of  new  quarters,  with  wide  thorough-  Tn  1130  the  Norman  Robert  Guiscard  united  the 
fares  and  modem  houses.  There  are  few  re-  south  of  Italy  and  the  adjacent  island  of  Sicily 
mains  of  ancient  times,  but  there  are  five  castles,  into  one  political  unity,  Naples  being  recognized 
deir  Ovo,  Nuovo,  del  Carmine,  Capuano,  St  »'  the  metropolis.  It  was  afterward  successively 
Elmo,  the  gates  Porta  del  Carmine  and  Capuano,  under  the  sway  of  the  emperors  of  Germany, 
all  of  medieval  construction,  and  Virgil's  tomb,  and  the  kings  of  France  and  Sp^.  Under  the 
Among  the  chief  public  edifices  is  the  cathe-  }a"*r  it  became  the  capital  of  an  independent 
dral,  dating  from  1273,  a  large  Gothic  building  kingdom,  but  having  been  brought  within  the 
erected  on  the  site  of  two  temoles  dedicated  to  vortex  of  the  French  Revolution,  was  handed 
Neptune  and  Apollo.  It  is  held  in  high  venera-  over  by  Napoleon,  first  to  his  brother  Josei*. 
tion  in  consequence  of  possessing  the  relics  of  JJ""  *"*"  *°  ^''s  brother-in-law  Murat.  The 
St.  lanuarius  or  Gennaro,  inchiding  (he  phial  of  Congress  of  Vienna  having  restored  the  legit- 
his  blood  which  liquefies  miraculously  on  certain  iniate  sovereignty.  Naples  received  back  its  for- 
occasions.  Other  edifices  are  the  churvh  De*  ^"  masters.  After  a  long  period  of  misrule 
Santi  Apostoli,  said  to  have  been  originally  "j«y  were  elected  by  Garibaldi  in  1860^  and 
founded  by  Constantine  the  Great  on  the  site  of  Naples  was  then  incorporated  into  the  kingdom 
a  temple  of  Mercury;  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  "f  I'^ly-  Pop-  about  600,000. 
built  in  1817-31  in  imhatipn  of  the  Pantheon  at  Naples  Yellow,  or  N»poUtan  Yellow,  a 
Rome;  the  PaUzzo  Reale  (Royal  Palace),  a  permanent  orange-yellow  pigment  much  used  in 
buildmg  of  great  size  in  the  lower  part  of  the  oil  painting  and  in  glass  and  porcelain  painting. 
town;  the  palace  of  Capo  di   Monte,  situated  It  u  prepared  by  fusing  at  a  modente  &t,  for 
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two  hours,  a  miTture  of  chemically  pufe  Mtti-  hdd  the  chief  command.  The  excesses  of  the 
monis-tartrete  of  potash,  lead  nitrate  and  so-  Septembriats  and  Terrorists,  however,  induced 
dium-chloride.  When  cooled  the  common  sah  Paoli  to  break  with  the  Convention  and  seek  the 
dissolves,  leaving  a  tine  yellow  powder.  assistance  of  England.  This  brought  him  into 
Naao,  na'po,  Ecuador,  an  affluent  of  the  con*.'**  with  Napoleoo,  who  adhered  to  the  Con- 
AmazOT,  which  rises  on  the  north  side  of  Coto-  vention,  which  so  exasperated  the  Corsicans 
paxi,  and  after  a  southeasterly  course  of  about  against  him  that  after  a  few  skirmishes  he  was 
800  miles,  forming  for  a  considerable  distance  dnven  from  the  island  along  with  his  whole 
the  boundary  between  Colombia  and  Ecuador,  family.  He  made  a  short  stay  at  Marseilles, 
joins  the  Amazon  just  beyond  the  eastern  where  he  published  a  small  pamphlet,  'Le  Sou- 
boundary,  at  Corocha,  Peru.  It  is  navigable  Per  de  Beaucaire,'  Republican  in  sentiment,  but 
nearly  500  miles  for  steamers;  it  flows  through  "ot  Jacobinical,  as  has  been  asserted.  He  then 
a  region  rich  in  mineral  and  vegetable  wealth,  set  out  for  Pans,  where  he  spent  a  part  of  the 
but  comparatively  destitute  of  inhabitants.  summer  of  1793;  and  in  September  of  that  year 

$i?„?  H.£,  ?'Mf  ^S;    '&'     ;.^™T^i  Tooim,  then  ta  &  hand,  of  lh=  Enghsh.    Th. 

ftr™si.JSiif="B."iprst,""of  r^T"''"'^.:^°d"'^l;rM"t'F's^ 

xhich  the  Cotsican  branch  through  him  heiime  h»  .trat.B.c  genmi;  and  m  the  iollov,mg  Febnt- 
tie  hiiioric  repreienialive.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  f.'^TS.  t  "^  i*.  ?i,„.  .^  iSi 
wu,  the  «.n  of  Charles  BonapSrte,  an  advSate  IfJ,'"  *'  ^\!^  JV  T  !  ST^^,  ^^ 
.  of  .ome  repnte,  and  of  Lelitia  Ratiolino,  who,.  '"•*=. '»"  "<  *.'  defenae,  of  that  c.ty  and  to 
family  were  Florentine,.  01  13  childri,  bom  •''■"O'"  *«  !»'"«»'  d-po-fon  of  .U  mhab.t- 
to  them,  he  was  the  fourth,  and  wa,  the  second  .  l  v  ■  ■  r  i. 
son.  At  lo  he  was  sent  to  the  military  school  ^  I"  .**'«  beginning  of  ms  he  was  again  m 
of  Brienne,  where  he  remained  till  1784.  His  ^"^  '"  s^rch  of  employment,  but  m  spite  ol 
school  companions  regarded  him  as  taciturn  and  *"^  known  abilities  was  not  at  first  successfnl 
morose;  but  as  he  was  a  Corsican,  speaking  very  '»  his  letters  to  his  brother  Joseph,  written 
little  French,  and  poor  as  well  as  proud,  his  con-  ^^°'".  **>"  time,  he  complains  of  Poverty  aitd 
duct  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  m  much  to  his  """^''  ^"^  seems  to  have  thought  oioffr^rmg  his 
Circumstances  as  to  his  temperament.  Toward  l«'^|f,".'9  *\*  S"  t^n  of  Turkey.  On  the  13th 
those  who,  like  Bourtienne,  showed  him  syrapa-  VendemiMre  IV.  (s  Oct.  179S),  when  the  aec- 
thy,  he  was  susceptible  of  strong  and  lasting  Vt*™'  ,  u  ^'^^  '*^'"^'  ^  Convention, 
attachments.  From  the  annual  report  of  the  Napoleon,  named  by  Barras  (q.v.).  was  corn- 
school  it  appears  that  he  "distinguished  himself  '?='"«'  "'.,'?*  S^  troops  provided  for  its 
in  mathematics,  was  tolerably  versed  in  history  °ej™s«'  Although  he  had  had  but  a  night  in 
and  geography,  weak  in  Utin,  general  literature,  T'.u  *°  ",  "^  ="■""««?«""  *°J  the  dispersion 
and  other  accomplishments;  of  regular  habits,  °^  the  populace,  when  the  National  Guards,  as 
well  behaved  and  studious,  and  enjoying  exceU  '"^  defenders  of  the  sections  were  called,  ad- 
lent  health."  His  favorite  author  was  PluUrch.  vanced  to  the  nurnber  of  30.000  along  the  quays 
In  October  1784  he  repaired  to  the  military  o*  the  Seine,  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  and  the  other 
school  at  Paris  to  complete  his  studies  for  the  approaches  to  the  Tuilenes,  they  found  every 
army;  and  in  September  1785  received  his  com-  f"!"*  I"";^?  guarded.  To  thar  feeble  mus- 
mission  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  artillery  regi-  ™'7  tire  Napoleon  replied  by  murderous  dis- 
ment  of  U  Fire.  Soon  afterward  he  was  pro-  charges  of  grape.  In  less  than  an  hour  of  actual 
moled  to  be  first  lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of  nghUnB  victory  was  secured  for  the  Convention, 
Grenoble,  then  stationed  at  Valence.  While  here  "","=«  recognized  the  value  of  the  young  vic- 
he  devoted  some  attention  to  literature,  gaining  a  *°/  s  services  by  appointmgf  him  to  the  command 
prize  offered  by  the  Lyons  Academy.  He  had  ^i  the  Army  of  the  Interior. 
the  intention  of  describing  an  excursion  he  made  ,  "bout  this  time  he  made  the  acquaintance  01 
to  Mont  Cenb  in  the  style  of  Sterne's  'Senti-  Josephine  Beauhamais,  to  whom  he  proposed 
mental  Journey,*  then  much  in  favor  on  the  mamage  and  was  accepted.  The  ceremony  took 
Continent ;  but  a  much  more  suitable  task  was  a  P'acc  9  March  1706,  and  less  than  a  week 
'History  of  Corsica,*  which  he  began  and  com-  afterward  he  had  lo  depart  to  assume  the  com- 
municated to  Paoli,  then  living  in  exile  in  mand  of  the  anny  of  Italy,  which  for  three  or 
IXBTidon.  ^OT  years  had  been  carrying  on  a  desultoi? 
Meantime  the  Revolution  was  rapidly  devel-  warfare  against  the  Sardinians  and  the  Austriana 
(K>ing.  Many  of  Napoleon's  fellow  officers  at  amid  the  deiiles  of  the  Aljjs  and  the  Ligurian 
Valence  openly  took  part  with  the  royalists,  but  Apennines.  His  army  consisted  of  only  40,000 
he  chose  the  popular  side,  though  in  a  quiet  and  ™en,  and  even  those  were  badly  fed  and  clothed, 
undemonstraUve  way,  as  he  had  little  liking  for  while  the  allies  could  oppose  him  with  a  much 
the  turbulence  of  mobs.  On  6  Feb.  1792  he  larger  force.  In  the  end  of  March  he  set  out 
became  captain  of  artillery  by  seniority  and,  from  Nice  and  came  up  with  the  allies  at  Mon- 
being  in  Paris  the  same  year,  he  witnessed  the  tenotte,  and  inflicted  on  them  a  disastrous  defeat 
insurrections  of  zo  June  and  10  August.  He  was  (n  April).  This  victory  separated  the  Sardin- 
accompanied  by  his  friend  and  biographer  Bour-  ian  from  the  Austrian  army,  and  Napoleon,  de- 
rienne  (q.v.),  who  relates  that  on  one  of  these  termined  to  crush  them  in  detail,  pursued  the 
occasions  when  Napoleon  saw  the  mob  break  former  and  beat  them  at  Milleshno  (13th  and 
into  the  Tuileries  and  force  the  king  to  don  the  14th),  and  then  fell  on  the  latter  at  Dego  (14th 
red  cap,  he  exclaimed,  "It  is  all  over  with  that  and  isth). 

poor  man!    A  few  discharges  of  grape  would         This  opened  up  for  him  both  the  route  to 

Dive  sent  all  those  despicable  wretches  fleeing!*  Turin  and  to  Milan.    Napoleon  test  no  time; 

Soon  after  he  left  for  Corsica,  where  Paoli  then  the  Sardinians,  who  were  retiring  upon  Turii^ 
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were  overtaken  and  beaten  at  Mondovi   (22<1J,  rounding    tribes    thereupon    submitted    U>    the 

and  compelled  to  sue  for  peace;  and  the  Austri-  French,  who  tbus  for  a  wbik  held  a  seemine 

ans,  who  wete  falling  back  on  Milan,  were  sig-  possession   of   the    whole   of    Egypt     Thinking 

natly  defeated  at  the  b&ttle  of  Lodi   (lo  May;,  himself  secure  in  his  conciuest  Napoleon  imme- 

Om  the   15th   he  entered    Milan,  where  heavy  diately  set  about  reorganizing  the  civil  and  mili- 

contribntions  were  levied   on  the  state,  and  the  lary  government  of  the  country;  but  fortune  was 

principal   works  of  art  were  seized  and  sent  to  preparing    for     him     a     terrible    reverse.    The 

E^ris.     Naples,  Modena,  and   Parma  hastened  English  admiral  Nelson,  who  had  long  been  in 

to  conclude  a  peace ;  the  Pope  was  compelled  to  pursuit  of  his  fleet,  found  it  moored  in  the  bay 

sign  an   armistice;   and  the  whole   of  northern  of  Abukir,  and,  with  the  exception  of  four  vcs- 

Ilaly  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French.     Mantua  sels    which    contrived    to    escape,    utterly    dc- 

was  the  next  object  of  attack,     Wuiroser,  at  the  slroyed  it. 

head  of  Urge  Austrian  reinforcements,  advanced  All  means  of  retnrn  to  Europe  for  the  French 
through  the  Tyrol  lo  its  defense ;  he  was  de-  were  thus  cat  off,  and  to  add  to  their  misfor- 
featcd  at  Castiglione  5  August  and  again  at  Baa-  tuses  the  sultan  declared  war  against  them,  and 
sano  8  September,  which  compelled  him  to  take  a  short  time  after  serious  disturbances  broke  out 
refuge  behind  the  walls  of  Manilla.  Not  yet  dis-  in  (iiro,  which  were  only  suppressed  by  hoiri- 
heartened,  Austria  sent  a  third  army  in  two  divi-  ble  massacres.  Napoleon  resolved  to  meet  the 
sions  under  Marshal  Alwinciy  and  General  Turkish  forces  assembling  in  Syria.  In  Febru- 
Davidovich.  This  for  a  while  held  the  French  ary  r^pg  he  crossed  the  desert  with  about  13,000 
in  check,  but  on  15  November  a  battle  was  men;  took  EI-Arish  and  Gaza,  and  stormed 
begun  at  Arcole,  which,  after  three  days  of  hard  Jaffa,  where  a  great  number  of  Turkish  prison- 
fightii^,  gave  the  victory  again  to  the  French,  ers  were  deliberately  massacred.  On  the  17th 
and  decided  the  result  of  the  campaign.  In  he  reached  Acre,  which  ivas  defended  by  a  Turk- 
January  1797,  Alvinczy  opened  a  fresh  cam-  isii  garrison  under  Djezzar  Pasha,  assisted  by 
paign  by  advancing  at  the  head  of  50,000  Sir  Sydney  Smith  and  a  small  body  of  English 
troops  from  Rovcrrfo  to  the  relief  of  Man-  sailors  and  marines.  After  60  days  he  gave  up 
tua,  but  was  completely  routed  by  Napoleon  the  siege  and  returned  to  Egypt,  leaving  the 
on  the  14th  at  Rivoli;  and  on  2  February  whole  country  on  fire  behind  him.  He  re- 
Wurmser  was  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender  entered  Gairo  14  June,  having  lost  4,000  men  in 
at  Manttia.  On  the  same  day  Napoleon  put  an  the  Syrian  expedition.  About  the  middle  of  July 
end  lo  the  armistice  with  the  Pope,  and  invaded  the  sultan  landed  a  force  of  18,000  at  Abukir, 
the  States  of  the  Church,  beat  the  papal  troc^  which  Napoleon  attacked  and  almost  annihilated 
on  the  Senio,  and  took  in  quick  succession  the  on  the  251b.  His  position  was  far  from  agret- 
towns  of  F^enia,  Ancona,  Loretto,  and  Tolen^  able,  however ;  he  had  signally  failed  in  the  great 
tino.  On  the  19th  the  Pope  was  compelled  to  objects  of  his  expedition,  and  besides  news  h.id 
conclude  a  peace  by  which  he  surrendered  Avi-  reached  him  of  disaster  to  the  French  arms  in 
gnon.  Bologna.  Ferrara,  and  the  Romagna  to  Italy  and  of  confusion  in  Paris.  On  22  August 
France.  Napoleon  next  entered  the  Tyrol,  driv-  he  embarked  in  a  frigate  and  9  October  landed  at 
ing  before  him  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  bad  Frejus,  having  narrowly  escaped  capture  several 
imdertaken  another  invasion  of  Italy.  An  times  by  the  British  Mediterranean  cruisers, 
annistiee  was  agreed  upon,  7  April,  and  Austria  He  arrived  in  Paris  in  time  to  take  advantage  of 
gave  territory  and  indemnity  to  France,  receiv-  the  political  intrigues  then  rite.  The  credit  of 
ing  Venetia  in  return.  This  ckised  the  great  tlie  government  was  wholly  gone,  and  its  author- 
Italian  campaigns,  in  which  Napoleon,  by  in^^  ity  over  its  generals  impaired.  A  revolution  in 
naitT  of  plan,  celerity  of  movement,  and  audacity  the  government  18  June  had  not  made  new 
in  assault,  far  outgeneraled  all  his  antagonists.  directors  more  competent  than  their  predcces- 
Iw  December  1797  Napoleon  returned  to  sors.  Another  change  became  necessary.  Napo- 
Parls ;  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Parisians  was  leon  secured  the  co-operation  of  Moreau  and  the 
immense,  and  the  festiyals  in  his  honor  innu-  other  generals  then  in  the  capital,  and  abolished 
merable.  About  this  time  the  Directory  seems  the  Directory  on  the  18th  and  19th  Brumaire 
to  have  bad  the  intention  of  invadmg  England,  (9-10  November).  A  new  constitution  was  then 
and  had  brought  an  army  together  for  that  pur-  drawn  up,  chiefly  by  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  under 
pose.  The  command  was  conferred  on  Napo-  which  Napoleon  wag  made  first  consul.  As, 
leon,  who  at  first  professed  to  favor  the  design,  however  he  had  the  power  of  appointing  to  all 
but  who  well  knew  Its  impracticability.  It  has  public  offices,  of  proposing  all  public  measures  in 
been  thought  by  many  that  this  proposal  was  peace  and  in  war,  and  the  entire  command  of 
merely  a  feint  to  cover  the  real  design  of  the  all  administrative  affairs,  both  civil  and  military. 
Directory,  namely,  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  as  a  he  was  virtually  ruler  of  France. 
preliminary  step  to  the  conquest  of  British  India.  From  this  time  Napoleon's  policy  developed  ; 
By  10  May  1758  an  army  of  36,000  men  was  itself  more  distinctly;  its  objects  were  to  estab- 
eollected  and  embarked  at  Toulon  in  a  fleet  com-  lish  order  at  home  and  to  humiliate  the  enemies 
mailded  by  Bruds  (q.v.).  A  body  of  scientific  of  the  nation;  but  persona!  aggrandizement  was 
U>d  artistic  explorers  accompanied  it.  On  g  an  end  scarcely  less  conspicuous.  With  sagacity, 
June  the  French  landed  at  Malta,  and  the  next  activity;  and  boldness  he  undertook  to  reform 
day  .took  possession  of  (he  island,  in  which  they  civil  affairs.  He  recruited  the  national  treasury 
left  a  garrison.  Ten  days  after  the  fleet  resumed  by  various  expedients,  repealed  the  more  violent 
Its  voyage,  reaching  Alexandria  on  J  July,  and  laws  passed  during  the  Revolution,  such  as  pun- 
that  city  being  taken.  Napoleon  and  the  army  ishment  for  matters  of  opinion,  reopened  the 
advanced  on  Cairo.  Here  they  encountered  a  chnrches  and  suppressed  the  Vendean  insurrcc- 
large  body  of  Mamelukes,  which,  after  a  long  tion  by  a  series  of  decided  hut  concillatoi^ 
and  bloody  struggle,  known  as  the  battle  of  the  measures.  But  he  was  well  aware  that  his 
Pyramids,    they    repulsed.    Many    of    the    'ur-  genius  was  essentially  military,  and  that  his  most 
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■trikiog'  tritinqihs  were  those  won  on  the  battle*  August  of  the  same  year  Elba  was  incorporated 

field.     H«  offered  Aastria,  England,  and  Turkey,  with  France,  Piedmont  ii  September,  and  Parma 

in  thestrical  phrases,  terms  of  peace,  which  were  in  October.    England  regarded  these  proceedings 

rejected.    He  resolved  to  strike  a  blow  first  at  as  an  infrmgement  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and 

Audiia  by  a  renewal  of  the  glories  of  his  former  as  remonstrances  were  Ineffectual,  there  was  in 

Italian  caiapaign.     An  army  of  36,000  men  was  a  short  time  a  resumptirm  of  hostilities.    On  18 

concentrated     with     unparalleled     rapidity    and  May   T803,  England  declared  war  against  France, 

Bccrocy   on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  having  laid  an  embargo  on  all   French  ships  in 

On   13  May  1800  he  began  his  daring  siarch  British  ports.    France  retaliated  by  a  decree  that 

across  the  Great  Saiut  Bernard,  and  almost  be-  all  Englishmen  found  on  her  territory  should  be 

fore  the  Austrian  General  Melas  was  aware,  had  detained  ae  prisoners  of  war ;  and  General  Mor- 

entered   Milan    (2  June).     After  several   uninv-  Her  was  sent  to  occuiqr  Hanover,  as  belonging  to 

portant  skirmiahei  he  encountered  the  Austrians  Great  Britain.     While  these  events  were  taking 

at  Marengo   (14  June),  wkere  he  achieved  an-  place  a  conspiracy  for  the  overthrow  of  the  first 

other  brilliant  victory,  which  put  ail  the   Pied-  consul  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Bourbons 

montne  fortresses,  for  the  second  time,  in  po>-  was    discovered   and   thwarted.     Napolem    pre- 

session  of  the  French.  tended  to  see  an  accomplice  of  the  conspirators 

Having  established  provisional  govermnent  at  in  the  Due  d'Enghien,  and  caused  him  to  be 
Mibn,  Turin,  and  Genoa,  he  returned  to  Paris  arrested  in  neutral  territorr,  brought  to  VIn- 
3  July.  As  his  general,  Moreau,  had  defeated  cennes  and,  after  a  mock  trial,  shot.  Napoleon 
the  Archduke  John  in  the  decisive  battle  of  now  seems  to  have  thought  it  necessary  that  he 
Hohenlmden  (3  December),  Austria  was  rb-  should  assume  the  imperial  dignity.  An  appeal 
duoed  to  EUe  for  peace,  and  on  g  Feb.  1801  signed  was  made  to  the  notion,  and  upward  of  3,000,000 
the  treaty  of  Lun^ville,  which  was  mainly  tesed  votes  were  given  in  favor  of  conferring  on  him 
on  that  of  Campo  Formio.  Treaties  were  subse-  the  title  and  prerogative  of  cmpeior,  vMe  less 
queatl^  concluded  with  Spain,  Naples,  the  Pope,  than  3,000  were  against  it.  On  18  May  1S04 
Bavana,  Portugal,  Bnasia,  Tnifay,  and  finally.  Napoleon  assumed  the  imperial  title ;  and  in 
37  March'  iSftz,  the  Peace  of  AmifaiG.  Thus  it  order  that  due  stdenrtihy  ^loitld  iKit  be  wanting, 
leaned  as  if  a  univerml  cessation  of  hostilkies  he  requested  Pius  VII.  to  perform  the  ceremony 
were  about  to  mark  the  history  of  Eun^te,  Mid  of  his  eo«mation.  Tbe  Pope  ascented  and  'went 
alh>w  Napoleon  the  opportunity  to  crush  the  to  Paris  2  Deceitobcr.  He  wb»  only  alkiwed  to 
insurrection  of  the  blacks  in  San  Etamingoi  An  perfonn  part  Of  the  eeremony,  however,  aS  Napo- 
aroby  was  sent  ont  under  Lederc,  some  30,000  of  Icon  snattthcd  the  crown  from  the  pontiff's  hands 
which  were'  s4rept  away  by  dismse  or  the  sword ;  and  pUced  it  on  hii  own  head,  peiionning  a  iike 
the  hiacks  were  provoketl  by  lirutal  crueltieG  to  office  for  his  cofisort  Josephine.  On  a  May 
(till  more  fearful  massacres,  in  which  about  1805  he  was  atso  crowned  king  of  Italy  in  the 
60,000  whites  perished.  Toussaint  I'Ouverture,  Cattiedrat  of  Milan;  and  Eugene  Beauhamsis, 
an  aWe  and  courageous  negro  who  had  made  his  stepson,  was  appointed  viceroy.  He  created 
himself  the  knder  of  his  imfortunate  country  a  nobihtr  with  sounding  tilks;  surrounded  hlm- 
inen>  was  seized  during  a  truce  and  carried  to  self  by  a  briHiant  court ;  established  all  the  Mi- 
France,  where  he  died  in  prison.  qtKtte  of  royalty ;  and  introduced  n»ny  practices 

But  the  great  occupation  of  Napoleon  was  tnu'ked  by  ostentation  and  parade. 

the  improvement  of  the  itnerior  affairs  of  the  Meanwhile  the  Northern  powers  Hstened  to 

-nation.    A    general    amnesty    allowed    all    the  .the  solicitations  of   England,   and  nnited  in  a 

fmigrit  to  return  home ;  the  Legion  of  Honor,  a  coalition     against     the    new     en^peror.     Russia, 

new  order  of  kni^tfaood,  ms  established.     Con-  Austria,  and  Swedm  all  johied  In  the  charges  of 

Biderabie  attention  was  paid  to  such  departments  aggrandizement    laid    against    Na^>oIeon   t^   the 

of  edncttion  as  tended  to  promote  efficiency  in  English   government;    but   Prussia,  tempted   by 

tiie   public   service.     MathematicB   and    physical  him  with  rtie  promise  of  Hanover,  coiild  not  be 

science  were  encouraged  at  the  expense  of  phi-  brought    to   enter    the    coalition.    The   emperor 

losophy,  ethics,  and  social  and  political  science,  abandoned  his  design  of  making  a  descent  on 

All  prefects  of  departmetits  and  all  mayors  of  EnDlanid,  broke  up  the  camp  at  Boulogne,  and 

dries  were  appointed  by  Napoleon  so  that  not  a  concentrating    his    widely    scattered    iorces    at 

vestige  of  provincial  or  municipal  freedom  re-  Maina,    September   1805,    he  marched  at    once 

mained.    On  3  At^.  1803,  Napoleon  was  pro-  across    Bavaria  at  the  head  of  180/300  men,  and 

claimed  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  consul  for  life,  compelled  the  Austrian  general  Mack  to  capttu- 

a  9tep  confirmed    by   a  plebiscite  of  3,000^000  late  at  Ulm  with  33,000  men  (20  October).    On 

votes.      A  Mnatiu  coHsuilinii  issued  some  days  13    November    he    had    reached    Schdnbrmm, 

after,    reconstructing   the    electoral    bodies   and  near     Vienna,     where      he    received     news    of 

reducing  the  tribnnate  to  so  members,  showed,  the    victory    of    Nelson    at    Trafalgar,    over 

however,    that   Napoleon   was   not   yet   satisfied  the      united      fleets      of      France      and      Spain. 

with  the  authority  he  was  clothed  with,   and  Entering  the  Austrian  capital,  he  made  rapid 

many  persons  saw  m  the  movemnit  a  st^  toward  preparations   to  meet  the  combined  armies  of 

still  more  ahsohitc  power.    It  i*  to  this  period  Russia  and  Austria,  then  concentrating  on  the 

that    the    greatest    of    his    services    to    France  plains      Of     Olrmitz.       On     2     Ekcember     the 

bdongs.    He  assembted  the  first  lawyers  in  the  three  armies,  each  commanded  by  an  emperor, 

cation,  tmder  the  iyresidancy  of  Cambacer^s,  to  met  at  Austerlhz.     The  struggle  was  desperate 

draw   up    a   code   of   civil    taws.      (See    Code,  and  long  hut  at  last  victory  was  won  by  Napo- 

Coie  Napetlon.)  leon.    The  rout  of  the  allies  was  complete.    The 

Meanwhile  the  state  of  Europe  was  begiiming  Austrian  emperor  instantly  sued  for  peace,  giv- 

to  look  leriOQS.     Disturbances  in  SwitrerlSTKl  in  ing  up  to  France  all  his  Italian  and  Adriatic  ter- 

the  early  part   of   1803  induced    Napoleon    to  ritories.    The   Russian  emperor   retired  behind 

resort  to  an  armed  me<^tion  tn  its  aflsirs ;  in  his  own  frontiers,  and  Hanover  was  handed  over 
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to  Prussia.    As  the  king  of  N^les  bad  received  out  th«  cootineotal  blockade  and  to  reoofnin 

English  and  Russian  troops  into  his  dominions,  Joseph  Bonaparte  as  king  of  Naples,  Rome  wa» 

Napoleon  construed  this  act  into  on«  of  direct  occupied  2  Feb.  1808.     The  administrative  affairs 

hostility.    In    February    1806    a    French    army  of  Spain  having  fallen  into  inextricable  confo- 

occupjed  the  continental  part  of  the  Neapolitan  sion,  Napoleon  sent  into  that  kingdom  an  snny 

States,  of  which  J[osepta  Bonaparte  was  declared  under  Mural,  who  with  difficulty  took  possessiiMi 

king  on  the  deposition  o£  their  former  sovereign,  of   Ihe  capita]   and   by   the   treaty   of   Bayonne 

The   Batavian  republic  wag   transformed   into  a  Charles  Iv.  resigned  the  Spanish  crown,  whidi 

kingdom  dependent  on  France  and  given  to  an-  was  given  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  Murat  reccivii^ 

other  brother  of  the  emperor,  Louis,  who  took  the  vacant  sovereignty  of  Naples. 

the  title  of  King  of  Holland.    Various  districts  The  great  body  of  the  Spanish  people  rose 

in  Gannany  and  Italy  were  erected  by  the  con-  against  this  summary  disposal  of  the  national 

qileror  into  dukedoms  and  bestowed  on  his  most  crown,  and  England  assisted  them  with  immense 

successful   generals.  supplies.     Thus  began  the  Peninsular  war  (q.v.), 

But  the  most  important  change  of  all  was  which  lasted  seven  years.  The  Spaniards  were 
the  formation  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  at  first  successful ;  a  French  squadron  was  cap- 
on 12  July,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  old  Ger-  tured  by  the  English  at  Cadiz,  14  June;  Gen. 
man  empire.  On  the  death  of  the  English  min-  Dupont  surrendered  at  Baylen,  22  July,  with 
ister,  Pitt,  and  the  accession  of  Fox,  negotia-  18,000  men ;  Junot  was  defeated  21  August  by 
tions  were  entered  into  for  the  cessation  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellcsley  at  Vimeira,  But  Napolccm 
hostilities  between  France  and  E^Iand,  and  as  rushed  to  the  scene  of  action  in  October  at  the 
propositions  were  entertained  toward  the  resto-  head  of  180,000  men,  and  entered  Madrid  in  qnte 
ration  of  Hanover,  the  eyes  of  the  Prussians  of  all  resistance  by  the  Spatuards,  3  December, 
were  at  once  opened,  and  war,  however  hazard-  The  British  troops  which  had  advanced  to  the 
ous,  was  determined  on  and  was  declared  on  aid  of  the  Spaniards  were  driven  back  *m 
8  October.tfae  emperor  being  already  at  Bamberg  Cortifia,  where  they  made  a  successful  stand, 
directing  the  movements  of  his  troops,  who  had  but  lost  their  general,  Sir  John  Moore,  16  Jan. 
remained  in  Germany.  On  the  14th  Napoleon  1809.  In  the  meantime  Austria,  alarmed  at  the 
met  the  enemy  at  Jena,  and  inflicted  on  Utem  a  aggressive  polin  of  Napoleon,  who  had  aeiaed 
severe  defeat;  while  his  gaieral,  Davout,  added  Tuscany  and  the  States  of  the  Church,  and 
Of]  the  nme  day  to  the  French  triumph  by  the  determined  to  profit  by  his  absence  in  Spun, 
brilliant  victory  of  Auerstidt.  On  the  27tb  again  declared  war,  and  got  together  an  effective 
Napoleon  entered  the  Prussian  capital.  After  army  under  the  Archd^e  Charles.  Naptrfeoa 
garrisoning  all  the  important  fortresses  and  re-  hurried  into  Bavaria^  enconntered  the  ardiduke 
ducing  such  towns  as  made  a  show  of  resistance,  at  Eckmiihl  (32  Apnl),  and  completely  defeated 
he  issued  the  celebrated  Berlin  decree  (see  Con-  him;  on  13  May  he  again  entered  Vienna. 
TiHENTAL  SySTEu),  directed  against  English  Reorganizing  his  shattered  army,  Charles  like- 
commerce.  This  policy  nearly  ruined  the  com-  wise  advanced  toward  Vienna  on  the  opposite 
merce  of  France  and  the  other  European  nattons,  bank  of  the  Danobe.  The  French  seired  tbe 
while  it  increased  the  pro^erity  of  Eosland.  island  of  Lc^u,  threw  a  bridge  across  tbe  river. 
Her  fleets  and  cruisers  swept  the  seas ;  ttothing  and  attacked  the  enemy  at  Aspem  aitd  Essling 
could  be  obtained  from  the  colonies  save  through  on  the  atst  and  32d,  but  were  reptdsed  and 
her,  and  the  continental  merchants  engued  in  thrown  back  on  the  island,  which  they  proceeded 
an  extensive  smu^ling  trade  with  the  British,  to  fortify,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Eugene  with 
ivbich  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the  army  of  Italy.    On  5  July  they  debouched  on 

After  the  capture  of  Berlin  Napoleon  marched  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  on  the  6th 

Dorth  against  the  Russians,  who  were  advancing  the  Austrians  were  crushed  at  Wagram.    This 

to  assist  the  Prussians.    He  called  on  the  Poles  enabled  Napoleon  to  dictate  his  own  terms  of 

to  rise,  but  was  answered  with  liUle  enthusiasm,  peace,  which  were  agreed  to  on  14  October  at 

At  Pultusk  a8  Dec,  1806,  and  at  Eylau  8  Feb.  1807  Schonbrunn.    On  the  preceding  da^  an  onsuc- 

he  met  with  severe  checj^,  and  retired  on  the  line  cessful  attempt  was  made  to  aasasMnate  him  by 

of  the  Vistula;  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  a    young    German    enthusiast    named    Staaps. 

however,  having  received  heavy  reinforcements.  Whether    the    subseqoent    marriage    with     the 

be  once  more  took  the  offensive.     On   14  Jmie  daughter  of  the  Austrian  emperor  was  in  course 

was  fought  the  battle  of  Fricdland,  which  was  so  of  negotiation  at  Scbonbrunn  is  doubtful,  but 

disastrous  to  the  Russian  arms  that  Alexander  soon  after  his    return   to    Paris   Napoleon   in- 

.was  compelled   to    sue   for  an  armistice.    The  formed  Josephine  of  his  detnrnination  to  divorce 

Peace  ai  Tilsit  was  concluded  7-9  July,  and  by  her.    He  seems  to  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 

it  the  king  o(  Prussia  received  back  half  of  his  that  be  could  only  put  an  end  to  the  machina- 

dominions,  and  Russia  undertook  to  close  her  tions  of  the  old  legitimate  dynasties  by  tntennar- 

ports    against    British    vessels.     The    duchy    of  riage.     Josephine,   too.   had   borne  him  do  chil' 

Warsaw  was  erected  into  a  kingdom  and  given  dren,  and  he  was  ambitious  of  perpetuating  his 

to  the  king  of  Saxonv;  out  of  the  Prussian  ter-  power  in  his  family.    On  16  December  an  act  of 

ritories  west  of  the  Elbe  the  kingdom  of  West-  divorce  was  passed  by  the  commissioners  of  the 

^alia  was   formed  and  bestowed  on  Jertme,  senate,   and  by  proxy    11    March    (formally  a 

Napoleon's  yoangest  brotber;  and  Russia  ob-  April)  1810  he  was  married  to  the  ArchduoMt* 

tained  a  part  of  Prussian  Poland,  and  by  secret  Maria  Louisa,    The  fruit  of  this  tmion  was  a 

articles  was  allowed  to  take  Finland  from  Swe-  son.  Napoleon  Fmngois  Charles  Joseph,  born  90 

den.    Soon,  after  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  was  signed  March  1811,  and  proclaimed  in  his  cradle  king 

Napoleon  entered  into  a  war  against  Portugal,  of  Rome;     (See  Rskbetakt,  Duke  or.") 

as  that  nation  had  refused  to  reelect  the  Berlin  The  years  i8io-n  were  the  period  of  Napo> 

decree,  and  Junot  was   sent  to  occupy   Lisbon  kon's   greatest   power.     On    the   north   he   had 

^30   Nov.  1807).    The  Pope  refusing  to  carrr  annexed  H<dlAnd,  FriedUid.  OUeoburs.  B 
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and  all  the  coast-line  as  far  as  Hamburg,  and  on  immedistely  ordered  a  fresh  conscription,  still 

Ae  south   Rome  and  the  southern  papal  prov-  determined    on    prosecnting    the    war.     But   the 

inces.     His  empire  thus  extended  from  the  froa-  spifit  of  Europe  was  now  fairly  roused ;  kings, 

tiers  of  Denmark  to  those  of  Naples,  with  Paris,  eecltsiastics,      and     people     rose      unanimouslv 

Rome,  and  Amsterdam  as  its  first,  second,  and  against  the  devastator  of  the  Continent,  the  ter- 

third  capitals,  and  it  was  divided  into  130  prov-  ror  of  whose  name  had  been  destroyed   by  his 

inces,   having   a   total   population   of   43,000fl00.  disastrous  re^-erse.     A  sixth  coalition,  consisting 

He  may  also  be  said  to  have  exercised  almost  of  Prussia,  Russia.  England,  Sweden,  and  Spain 

unlimited  MUtrol  in  Spam,  the  Italian  kingdoms,  was  formed,  which  early  in  1813  sent  its  forces 

Switzerland,  and  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhme  toward  the  Elbe.     Napoleon   had   still   an   army 

(q.v.)._  But  now  the  tide  began  to  turn.    Russia  of  350^00  in  Germany.    For  some  months  he 

found  ,t  impossible  to  carry  out  the  contmenta  was     everywhere     victorious.     On    2    May     he 

blockade  without  permanent  injury  to  her  great  defeated  the  allies  at  Liitzen,  and  on  the  21st  at 

landowners ;  Sweden,  which  had  accepted  Bema-  Bautzen.    He  reached  Breslau  i    Tune,  and  on 

dotte   one  of  Napoleon  s  generals,  as  kmg.  was  the  4th  concluded  a  six  weeks'  armistice,  which 
in  a  like  predicament      The   Berlin  decree   was  ji,e  allies  time  to   reorganize  and  concen- 

«al8,  to  invade  the  country.  On  irfMay  Nlpo-  PT^^tr  ,h^^  A"  T^^"  '"'^"'^  ^"^^^  ^"" 
kon\as  in  Dresden  making  arrangement  for  the  ',^^/?^ '''S,  ^.'^"^\  "''°  """  "?^  f  fV^"™- 
sreat  Russian  campaign.  The  aSny  he  organ-  ^'^A-^ff^'^TV'''"^!*^' '^'""P*="K ',"  *^"  ''"^ 
Led  for  it  has  bein  estimated  at  from  6*iooo  ?°  ^^T^  ,P"*  'V=  ^'^^If'^?''''^''  x^'"?'"'^ 
to  68o>ooo  men,  inclusive  of  Prussian,  AuT  r^x1v„ '"i,  m.«''^^u^*v\?^  the  Nations" 
trianTGeraian.  Polish,  and  Swiss  aux  liaries.  £,,°i'^f'^'^,'^'',9',„"n*?'L*^^'''  °^  ^"'V'  ," 
An  army  of  30CV100  Russians,  under  Barclay  de  ff^  ^""^  ^^'9  October,  he  was  completely 
Tolly  and  Bairation,  assemble  on  the  banks  of  ^f!^^^'  Jhe^^t^eat  across  the  Rhine  was 
the  Niemen.  to  opp^jse  him.  On  24  Jmie  he  ^'"^'  "  ^'8^^™'^^  as  that  from  Moscow, 
crossed  that  river  at  Kovno.  and  the  Russians  .  °"  Napoleon  s  arrival  at  Pans,  g  November, 
.tetired  step  by  step  before  him.  deliberately  "succeeded  mobtaming  from  the  senate,  in  spite 
wasting  the  country,  carrying  off  all  supplies,  °*  ^"^  opposition  m  the  legislative  body  and  the 
«id  avoiding  as  far  a»  possible  general  engage-  P"''^!?'"  discontent  of  the  People,  a  decree  for  a 
ments.  Th^  French,  h^ever,  pushed  rapidly  =""^"'P"o"  .o^  3oo,ooo  men.  With  a  fertility  of 
forward,  overtook  and  routed  the  rear  guard  of  '^<^«'"rce  and  a  genius  for  combination  almost 
Barclay's  army  at  Ostrovno,  ag  July.  iM  on  the  ""."culous.  he  was  able  to  enter  on  another  cam- 
aSth  occupied  Vitebsk.  On  16  August  the  Rus-  ^^'^'  "''i'^''  ^^^  "'*^  time  to  be  conducted  in 
sians  made  a  stand  at  Smolensk  against  an  ad-  .u  "^^'l'  ^  January  to  March  he  confronted 
vanced  division  of  the  French  army.and  when  the  ")f  combined  hosts  of  the  allies,  mfliciing  defeat 
latter  entered  the  city  on  the  i8th  it  was  in  ruins.  J?**''  ^"^'^  ""  *j'«^'"-  But  numbers  were  against 
Both  the  opposing  armies  now  took  up  their  ""»:  ^  PJ,"*  ="«  fonmdable  enemy,  Wellington, 
march  toward  Moscow.  KutusofI,  who  had  was  rapidly  advancing  on  the  capital  from  the 
succeeded  Barclay,  resolved  to  dispute  the  pas-  '^"*"'  ""  ^  "^arch  the  allies,  after  a  severe 
uge  of  the  Borodino.  An  obstinate  battle  ensued  enfaKemenl,  captured  the  fortifications  of  Pans, 
7  September,  which  cost  the  French  neatly  and  on  the  31st  Alexander  and  Wellington  en- 
31W«»  men,  and  their  opponents  about  double  *«"°  *i  ^'^^-."'I't  * .  acclamations  of  the  people, 
that  numbv.  On  the  ifith  Napoleon  entered  ^,  On.o  April  Napoleon  abdicated  at  Fontaine- 
Moscow,  which  had  been  deserted  by  its  inhabit-  "^^^  1"  "vor  of  his  son.  He  was  allowed  the 
ants,  and  which  wa»  nearly  destroyed  by  a  fire  sovereignty  of  the  island  of  Elba,  with  the  title 
that  began  on  the  same  niglit  and  lasted  five  °^  emperor,  and  a  revenue  of  6.000,000  francs. 
d^s.  The  baffled  French  were  compelled  to  After  biddmg  his  army  adieu  he  departed  for  his 
seek  shelter  in  the  desolate  surrounding  country,  "ew  abode,  landing  from  the  British  frigate; 
Napoleon  vainly  attempted  to  negotiate  with  Undaunted  at  Ferrajo  4  May,  and  Louis  XVIII. 
Alexander;  it  was  impossible  to  pursue  the  Rus-  was  restored.  After  a  residence  of  ten  months, 
sians  farther;  nothing  remained  but  retreat,  most  of  whidi  was  spent  in  intriguing  with  the 
The  French  army  was  now  reduced  below  Republicans  and  his  own  adherents  he  made  his 
tao,ooo  men.  For  some  time  the  weather  was  escape  from  the  island,  and  landed  at  Fr^jus  i 
favorable,  but  the  winter  set  in  earlier  than  March  1815,  with  an  escort  of  1,000  of  his  ojd 
usual,  and  with  extraordinary  severity.  guard.  As  soon  as  his  arrival  was  known  Ney 
The  line  of  retreat,  loo,  led  through  the  very  and  a  large  part  of  the  army  joined  him,  and  he 
districts  which  had  been  wasted  on  the  advance,  made  a  triumphal  march  on  Paris,  which  he 
Swarms  of  mounted  Cossacks  incessantly  har-  reached  on  the  20th.  Louis  was  driven  from  his 
assed  the  French,  now  sadly  demoralized  by  throne  without  a  shot  having  been  fired.  The 
cold,  famine,  disease,  and  fatigue.  When  the  allies  were  startled  at  the  astounding  event, 
invaders  left  Smolensk  (14  November)  they  Their  armies  once  more  marched  toward  the 
Dumbered  only  40,000  fighting  men,  and  when  French  frontier.  Napoleon,  hastily  reorganizing 
they  had  fought  their  way  over  the  Berezina  the  government  on  a  rather  more  liberal  basis 
<a7th)  there  remained  but  25,000.  At  Smorgoni  than  that  of  the  empire,  and  having  made  vain 
Napoleon  quitted  the  army  (5  December),  leav-  attempts  to  open  negotiations  for  peace,  advanced 
tng  Murat  in  command.  to  meet  them.  On  15  June  he  crossed  the  Sam- 
Napoleon  reached  his  capital  on  the  18th  and  bre  at  the  head  of  130,000  men  to  attack  the 
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English  and   Prussians  undu  Welltngton  and  leon  I.'  (1901)  is  the  latest  complete  biography 

Bluchcr.    On  the  lUb  he  deieatul  Bliidiet  at  in  English.    ChanniDg's  essay  on  Mapoleon,  and 

Ligny,  while   al   Quatre-Brae  the  English  were  Eknerson's  chapter  in   'Representative  Men,'  as 

lield  in  check  by  Ney.     The  Prussians  made  an  well  as  Cadyle's  pictures  in   'Heroes,'   are  Still 

orderly  and  leisurely  retreat,  pursued  by  a  divi-  worthy  of  attention, 

sion  Qf  the  French  army  under  Grouchj;.  Nmoleon   IL,   son   of   Napoleon   i.    See 

In  order  to  preserve  his  communication  with  Reichstabt,  Duke  of, 

the  Prussians,  Wellington  fell  back  upon  Water-  m„,„i.__  ttt      /r-n._..„   i  «„.=   xi.~»»u 

_■__      1.  _  nT-  c         u    I.  J  _  1_  „  ..  . J  -Me  was  the  son  01  L.OU15  Honaparte  (q.v-i.  tang 

Grouchy,  can.=  «p    ihe,  Frach  were  completely  „„„          „  Swteeri.nd  io  1816,  wu  riicirf 

crv..l,.d.  and   Napoleon,  powcj  forever  broken.  ^    j,i,„,i„„  „f  Ang.bncg  S,d  the  ntllitlty 

The  reirat  ...  .  dw.rd.rl,»,sh      The  .ll.es  „t„,  °"it,„„,  i„i„j  J,,  „',ncc...fnl  iKlii 

ntarchcd  withonl  oppos.t.on  00  Pans.    On  the  ,      ^         '^  ,      ,    ,    r„„^,  „j  t    ^ 

„™n,ed  ,h.  direction  of  tlfe  g.vemWnt,  „d  i^£;\  T.^ihe  UniS"  S»^1e,r™d"S 

.eeinB  no  hope  of  e.c.pe  from  France    he  .nr-  s^i„„,„j  ,„  ,g„  „„j  ,„  i^j^  ;„  ,gg^ 

rendered  at  Rochefort  to  Cptun  M.ttland  of  j        ^  ^         j^  ,     j^        Boulogne  fcT, 

the  Brjt,.h  t,.r.hip   Bellerophon    cmmg  the  ,     ,  .,„„^,|g,S  Loui.  Philipi«.    ThI,  time 

hosp.BMy  .nd  protection  of  the  Bnt..h  go.ern-  ^           i„™,„Sd  in  the  fortr,,.  of  Ham,  under 

mmt.      Ijilitain    Maitland   was   mstnirfprt   to   lie-  ..r  T  ...  ' 


Captain   Maitland  was  instructed  to  de- 
tain him  as  a  prisoner,  and  then  transfer  him  to 


;   bnt  he  contrived  his  escape  2S 


.^"w'il^^'  VT°!^"'  l-V  I  wJ^  May  1846.  During  this  time  he  had  leisure  for 
he  Northumberland  which  was  to  convey  hm.  ^he  extrcise  of  his  literary  abilities,  and  the 
to  tie  island  of  St.  Helena,  where  he  was  to  be  |  ^^  ^^  ,^  J  „.  ^  j,j. 
confined  for  the  res  of  his  I. fc  according  10  a  ,  .Fragments  HiMoriq«es> ;  -Analyse  dTla 
convenuon  signed  at  I^ns  .20  Au^st  between  q  ;  jw  Sncres- ;  <6epon^  a  M  de  La- 
P"i*.,^Vu^"''^'"*,^i'?""'^y"?r'^"1,^A  ?  marrine>:  'Extinction  du  pKp*riBme' ;  besides 
hnded  there  16  October.  In  July  1816  Sir  contributions  to  the  'Dirttonnaire  de  la  Con- 
Hudson  Lowe  was  sent  out  as  governor  of  the  versation,*  and  several  articles  to  democratic 
island.  From  the  very  first  Napoleon  seems  to  „(^,papers.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution 
have  quarreled  with  that  officer  and  he  appealed  ^j  ,348  he  hastened  from  England  to  Paris,  and 
to  the  sympathy  of  the  world  ^rough  reports  of  ;„  ^  ,^,„  ^^  ^^  provisional  government  de- 
the  ill  treatment  he  was  subjected  to.  The  gov-  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ,^  ^^^  „„Jp^  ^K;^  ^^ 
ernor  had  no  power  to  remedy  the  chief  causes  jj^^  ^  ^^  p^  jg^j  On  the  day  following 
of  the  prisoners  complaint  In  September  1818  j^^  j^^^^  another  letter  announcing  that  as 
Napoleons  health  began  to  fail  He  refused  ,h,  government  deemed  his  presence  in  Paris 
medicine,  would  not  ride,  toward  the  end  of  1820  dangerous  he  would  immediatriy  quit  tb«  conn- 
grew  worse,  and  died  at  last  of  cancel-  of  the  ^^y  jje  accordingly  returned  to  London,  whei« 
stomach.  On  8  May  1831  he  was  buried  on  the  1,^  served  as  a  special  constable  on  the  occasiwi 
island;  but  in  1840.  in  accordance  with  his  own  of  the   great  Chartist   demonstration   of   April 


wishes,  his  remams  were  removed  to  Pans,  and  (1848).     In  (he  election  of  September  he  ».=. 

there,   under  the  dome  of  the  Hotel   des  Inva-  p^   forward   by   Paris   and   three  other  depart- 

hdes,  thej-  found  their  final  resting-place.     Con-  „,„„_     He  returned  to  Paris  and  on  26  Septem- 

sultL  Thiers,  'History  of  the  French  Revolu-  ber  took  his  seat. 

tion>    C1823-7)   and  'History  of  the  Consulate  He  at  once  commenced  through  hia  lealons 

and  Empire*   (184S-61);  Scott,  'Life  of  Napo-  associates  his   candidature   for  the  presidencj. 

leon'   (1837)  ;  Bignon,  'Hisioire  de  France  sous  On  the  day  of  the  election,  10  December,  it  was 

Napolten'    (1829-50);   Thibaudeau,    'Lc   Con-  found  that  out  of  7,500i<»o  votes  Louis  Napoleon 

sulat  el  I'Empire'    (1834-5);  Lanfrey,   'History  had  obtained  5,434,2a6.    On  the  20th  the  prince- 

of     Napoleon*     ( 18^75 )  ;    Jung,      "Bonaparte  president,  as  he  was  now  called,  took  the  oath 

et    son    Temps>    (iWo-l);    Ropes.    'The    First  of  allegiance  to  the  republk.     For  a  time  the 

Napoleon*   (1885)  and  'Campaign  of  Waterloo'  greatest   harmony  seemed   to   be   re-esUblisbed; 

(1893)  ;Foumier,'Napoleon  I.,  erne  Biographie'  the    president    selected    his   ministers    from   the 

(1886-9) '  Sargent,  'Napoleon  Bonaparte  s  First  ranks  of  the  various  political  parties,  and  strwve 

Campaign'  (1894)  and  'Campaign  of  Marengo'  to  gain  a  majority  in  the  assembly  by  the  adi^ 

(i8fp).    For  the  relations  of  Napoleon  with  the  tion  of  a  strictly  comervative  policy.    On  a  Dec 

United  Stales.  Adams'   'History  of  the  United  1849  was  formed  a  new  ministry,  the  members 

States  i8oi-i7*   (1889-91)  should  be  consulted,  of  which  were  merely  toots  of  the  president. 

The  'Correspondance  de  I'Empereur  Napolfen  It  was  evident  that  a   crisis  was  approadiing. 

L'  (1858-70)  is  a  main  source  of  original  docu-  At  last  on  2  Dec.    1851    it  came.     Paris   was 

mentary  history.    Of  works  of  a  more  persona!  overawed    by    the    army;    there    was    needless 

character,  dealing  with  the  life  of  Napoleon  from  butchery  in  the  streets ;  reports  of  approval  by 

various  points  of  view,  among  the  more  impor-  Paris  of  this  course  were  sent  to  the  provinces. 

tant  are  those  of  Bourrienne,  Talleyrand.  Metter-  The  empire  was  re-established  in  Louis  Napo- 

nich,    Rcmusat,    Marbot,    Montholon,    Pasqoier,  leon  by  a  vote  of  8,0004000  to  ftfcuxw.   On  29  Jan. 

Sigur,  Las  Casas,  O'Meara,  Sachet,   Masseni,  1853  the  new  sovereign  married  Eugenie  Marie 

Marmont,  and  Roederer.     As  recent  writings  of  de  Montijo,  Cotmtess  de  Teba.     In  1854,  Napo- 

another  sort  bearing  on  Napoleon's  persona!  his-  leon,  in  conjunction  with  England,  entered  Ae 

tory,  those  of  Levy  and  Masson  deserve  partic-  Crimean  war  in  the  intewat  of  Turkey  agunlt 

ular  notice.    The  work  of  Rose,  "Life  of  Napo-  Russia  — a  war  which  was  carried   on  ^  all 
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HAPOLEIMr  — NAQUATBZ  INDIANS 

IIm  nrties  whh  great  vigor,  until  a  peace  was  view  with  King  William,  who  a»ngned  to  hm. 
^Midnded,  30  Mirch  1856,  the  terms  of  which  Wilhelmshdhe,  near  Cassel,  aa  a  place  of  resi- 
were  the  neutralization  of  the  Bbck  Sea,  the  dence  during  hia  captivity.  One  oi  the  iminedi- 
abandonment  by  Russia  of  har  protectorate  of  ate  consequences  of  this  disaster  wu  a  revolu- 
the  Danubian  principalitiea,  and  a  re-arrange-  tion  in  Paris.  Gambetta,  Julea  Favre,  and  sn- 
ment  of  frontier  territory  between  Rnwia  and  eral  other  roemberi  of  the  Corps  Legislatif,  pro- 
Turkey,  to  the  advantage  of  t)ie  latter  power,  claimed  a  republic  and  the  dethronement  of  the 
(-See  CxiMEA,  History.)  About  the  beginning  emperor  (4  September).  The  empress  and  hei 
of  the  year  1859  it  wa«  evident  that  another  sod  secretly  quitted  Paris  and  repaired  to  Eng* 
European  war  was  imminent  Northern  Italy  land,  where  tbey  took  up  their  residoice  at  Cam- 
vras  groaning  under  the  Austrian  yoke ;  Sardinia  den  Housey  QiisdJiurst  Here  thi?  were  re- 
demanded  a  separate  government  for  I.orabardy  joined  by  the  emperor,  when  lie  regained  his 
and  Veaetia,  which  Austria  refused  to  grant,  freedom  in  March  1871,  and  here  he  remained 
War    was    declared    between   that   country    and  till  his  death. 

Sardinia  about  the  end  of  April  and  Napoleon  Napoleon  III.  wag  rather  a  student  and  lit- 

took  up  arms  in  favor  of  his  Italian  ally,  Victor  terateur  than  a  statesman.     He  was  not  an  effi- 

Einmauuel.     The  two  allied  sovereigns  took  the  cient  administrator,  and   was   most  unfortunate 

fidd  in  person.    Montebello,  Magenta,  Martgna-  in  his  advisers  and  subordinates.     At  the  time 

iM,  and   Sclferino  -were  brilliant  victori«s   for  of  the  Franco- German  war  he  appears  to  have 

the  allies.    By  the  terms  of  the  Peace  of  Villa-  been  quite  deceived  as  to  the  military  strength 

franca,   Austria   ceded   Lombardy  to   Italy,   and  of  France  and  its  readiness  for  the  conflict.     Be- 

the  provinces  of  Savoy  and  Nice  were  given  to  sides  the  literary  works  already  mentioned,  Na- 

France.  poleon   III.   is  the   author  of  an    tmeompleied 

A  second  distant  expedition  was  undertaken,  'History  of  Julius  C*sar'  (i86g-6),  and  variong 
but  had  not  a  like  success.  Toward  the  end  productions  collected  and  published  in  1854-69 
of  1S61  France,  England,  and  Spain  agreed  to  and  1873.  Consult:  Gottachalk  (1871) ;  von 
despatch  a  joint  expedition  to  Mexko  for  the  Sybel  (1873)  ;  and  Jerrold  (1877)  for  biography; 
purpose  of  exacting  redress  of  injuries  of  long  also  Hugo,  *Histoire  d'nn  Crime'  (1877),  and 
contincance  inflicted  on  the  subjects  of  the  re-  various  standard  histories  of  modem  Etirope. 
spcctive  allies,  and  the  enforcement  of  pecuniary  Nmolcon,  Eug4nc  Louia  Jean  Joscoh. 
clanns,  which  were  obstinately  contested  by  the  c-ihan  loo-fi  zhon  zho-ief.  Prmce  Imperial 
Mexican  government  The  e^itravaggnt  demands  of  France:  b.  in  the  Tuileries,  Paris,  France, 
of  M.  de  Sohgny  italaoad  the  Enghsh  and  ,5  JJarch  1856;  d.  South  Africa  i  June  1879. 
Spaniards  to  beheve  that  Napoleon  bad  son  He  fought  for  the  Imperial  arms  in  the  Franco- 
uluenor  cAi«ct  m  view,  and.ftiey  withdrew  ftwn  German  war  of  i8;to-i ;  but  when  disaster 
fuftfaw  intarveoiioti  (April  i86j).  The  French  seemed  imminent  was  sent  to  join  his  mother  in 
array  contnmed  the  quarrel  alone.  On  10  Jme  Eaghnd,  whither  ah«  had  fled.  He  was  pro- 
General  BaMine  led  his  troops  into  the  Mexican  ciainuaf  Napoleon  IV.  by  his  adherents  in  1874. 
capiU)  anud  many  demons iral ion*  of  <»lhusi-  jn  i&g  he  joined  a  British  expedition  against 
asm.  An  inwerial  form  of  aovemroent  was  mi-  the  Zulus  in  South  Africa  and  was  killed  in 
dated,  and  Maximioan  (q.v.),  archduke  or  Aua-  ambosh. 

tria,  was  placed  at  its  head  with  the  title  of  .11           *        1.   y>i.    ■       *<     •    -r. 

eameror.    5i^milian's  death  caused  Napoleon's  M-poIeMi,  JoM«i  CJuriM  P««L   Paiirci, 

polK^  to  be  viewed  with  suspicion  in  France.  \J^  ***  Jerome  Bonaparte,    bee   Bonapabm, 

The  emperor  opened  the  Suez  Canal,  entertained  J"*"™*. 

Europe  at  the  World's  Eiposition,  rebuilt  and  Napoleon,    Ohio,    village,    county-seat   of 

preally  beautified  Paris,    But  France  lost  slowly  Henry  County;  on  the  Maumee  River  and  the 

in  pi«stige,  and  there  was  a  decline  of  adminis-  Miami  &  Erie  Canal,  and  on  the  Lima  Nortbera 

trative  integrity.  and  (he  Wabash  &  Detroit   R.R.'s;   about  38 

On  the  coocluBion  of  the  Austro- Prussian  miles  southwest  of  Toledo.  Its  chief  marufac- 
war  of  i8i56  Napoleon,  jealous  of  the  growing  tures  are  flour  and  dairy  products.  It  has  con- 
power  of  Prussia,  demanded  a  recottstruction  siderable  trade  in  farm  and  dairy  products  and 
of  frontier,  claiming,  by  way  of  compensaticw  jive-spock.  The  village  owns  and  operates  the 
for  his  oon-intervention  in  the  quarr-el,  Prusstaa  elcctric-Jight  plant  and  tlie  waterworks.  Pop. 
territory  on  the  Saar,  a  claim  peremptorily  r*-  (igio)  4paj. 

fused.    Tha  ilj-feehtjg  between  the  *««  n>fjo«  NapoUon,  e.  piece  of  French  money  valued 

was  mereased  m  1867,  wliea  the  king  of  HolUnd  ,.  S4  TT  aofrancs      See  Lohk  n'Oo  ' 

Signified   hie   intention  to  cede   LnxembuiK  to  at  54  or  20  inmcs.    iee  Louis  dUr. 

Franc*.     The  cession  was  strongly  resisted  by  Napoleon  Ow.    See  taxoixxr. 

Prussia,  and  at  the  London  conference   (7-n  Napoleon  le  Petit  le  pfi-le  ("Napoleon  the 

May)  the  neutralization  of  the  duchy  was  »K«ed  Little"),  the  title  of  Victor  Hugo's  savage  satire 

to  by  treaty  under  the  -gaanaAK  of  the  Great  (^  Loois  Napoleon   (Brussels,  1852). 

Powers.    It  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  how-  »,.      ™      >.,...■.    >            > 

ever,  that  a  ruptnre  between  France  and  Prnsaia  Nm>o1«mib     Tomh,     the     bnrial-placc     oj 

was  inmiinenT  and   in    r870.   on   the   Sp«Msh  ?*=«»?!?«.  ^'P*^!  "'^1  *?=    *"?=   9^   *' 

crown  being  offered  to  Leopold  of  Hohenzol-  Inva  ides  .n  Pans.    It  has  the  form  of  a  circular 

lem.  Napoleon  demanded  that  the  king  of  Prm-  <fmrt  »  feet  deep  and  36  in  diamete-  open  a( 

sia  ahonld  compel  that  prince  to  refuse  it    Not-  the  top.    The  tomb  was  designed  by  Vboom.. 

witbstandbig    the    subsequent    rennndation    of  «d  ot  the  walls  are  10  marble  reliefs  by  Simart 

the  crown  by  Leopdd  war  was  declared   by  Napol«m's  r«nams  were  bronght  here  in  1840 

Fraiice  (19  July).  (See  F»AIICo-Gb«man  Wa«.)  i^°^  Saint  Helena. 

On  the  aBtli  N^ofeon  set  oat  to  take  the  chief  NaqMtu      (ni'kwa-tex)      Indiaiu.       See 

commaad.  After  Sedan,  be  bad  a  personal  inter.  Canxs. 
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NAQUINOHEIS  —  NARCOTICS 

Naqninoneu,  ni-kwi-no'nez.    See  CHigui-  from    16   to   about   50,    according    to   different 

ros.  authors,  have  bulbous  roots,  narrow  grass-like 

Nan,  na'ra,  Japan,  the  capital  of  a  prefec-  leaves,  and  generally  white  or  yellow  flowers 
ture,  and  from  709-784  the  capiul  of  the  coun-  Iwne  singly  or  m  amall  clusters  and  protrud- 
try,  on  the  island  of  Hondo,  26  miles  by  rail  "i8  'rom  a  dry  spaUie  at  the  summit  of  a  leaf- 
southeast  of  Osaka.  It  has  some  manufactures  less  sca^e.  Because  of  their  hardmess,  ease  of 
of  toys,  fans,  art  objects,  etc.,  but  its  chief  cultivation,  habit  of  blooming  in  early  spring, 
interest  is  archEeological  and  historical,  illus-  beauty  and  fragrance,  many  of  the  species  and 
trated  in  the  Shoso-in  Museum  with  its  splendid  their  numerous  hybrids  and  vaneties  have  been 
collection  of  antiquities,  and  in  the  shrines  and  general  garden  farontes  for  centuries.  A  few 
temples  dating  from  the  imperial  period,  one  produce  their  blossoms  m  the  autumn  (for  ex- 
of  which  contains  a  celebrated  Daibutsu  (q.vX  ample,  N.  serolintu,  N.  eUgatu.  and  N.  wndi- 
or  gigantic  statue  of  Brdillm  Pop.  about  norus) ;  hot  they  are  rarely  cultivated.  Some 
35.000.  a^e    useful    for    winter    forcing,    especially    the 

ul^.v.    «,  H.H^.b.   .-n  v.^A.,  .^..thni^^,,  polyanthus  narcissus  C-'^- 'iM^t'i).  with  its  popu- 

01  as  many  different  classes  are  contined  ana  ■■"•-'*  ">—-■•      ■•. »       u.  lu     .1 .u    l. 

t'lftiT^l^l  corresponding  to  the  grav-      «^-  ^  aut^l^u^^'ve'SesX' >n^ 

«y  of  tfie.r  offenses  ^^  .^^^^  ^^  ^1^^,^  „^(  ^^  disturbed 

Narbada,  nar-ba  da.     See  Nerbudda.  ^^11  they  appear-,  to  be  failing,  perhaps  after 

Narbonnc,  nar-bon,  France,  the  chief  town  three   years.     Then  .when   the   foliage   has   died 

of  an  arrondifisement  in  the  department  of  Aude,  down   the   dumps   nia;   be   dug,   the   bulbs   di- 

in  a  beautiful  hill-girt  plain,  eight  miles  from  the  vided,  cleaned,   and  stored  in  a  cool  dry  place 

Mediterranean  and  36  miles  by  rail  east  of  Car-  until  planting  time.    Anwn^  the  most  popular 

casaonne.     Boulevards    occupy   the    site   of   the  species   are   tlie   poet's  narcjssus    (M   poetxetu), 

medixval    ramparts    removed    since    1S65.    The  also  known  as  pheasanfs  k^  the  jonquil    (7^, 

town,  traversed  by  the  Robine  Canal,  has  dark  ionquiUd),  and  N.  taztUa  mentk{>ned  above.  The 

and   winding  streets  lined  with  ill-buik  houses.  Lent  lily   (_N.  pseiido-naTcitnu)\OT  daffodil,  is 

and  is  generally  unattractive.     It  is,  however,  of  also  one  of  the  most  widespread  aiT.d  hardy.     See 

historical   interest   as   the   Roman    Narbo   Mar-  Daftodil, 

*if-  '*"?."  fl'^^'i'^^"''""/.  'Vl!;''-'  '^T^i  **?*  NMCo'aU,  or  Naivotinn  (Greek,*  «stupor»), 

Alps.    It  fiqunshed  under  Tibcnus,  its  schools  ia«a,sibility  more  or  less  profi«md,lteie  result  ol 

for  a  long  time  rivaling  those  of  Rome.    About  absorption  by  the  blood,  and  su^u*nt  .ctioo 

309  A.IK  It  became  the  capital  of  Galha  Narbon-  ^    ^^    ^^{     ^j    ^      drugs    iS    [.oisonouj 

ensts,  and  had  its  capito^  forum Jheatre,  ague-  ^„„^  „  „f  .^^ain  ejtcreto^  elemeS*".  as  in 

ducts,  triumphal  arches,  etc.,  of  which  there  are  urscmil.  * 

few  remains  owing  to  the  vandalism  of  Francis  „ ^  ,- ,-.1.  .        %    »^ 

I.  in  using  them  as  bttilding  materials.  In  4"  ''f^*!"  (from  Greek  -p^oOf,  to*  be- 
lt was  taken  by  the  Visigoths,  in  710  by  the  n«nib).  substances  which  have  the  proper*f  of 
Saracens,  from  whom  it  was  recovered  by  Pepin  stupefying.  In  small  (niedicinal)  doses  tJJ<y 
in  750,  to  fall  a  sentury  later  to  the  Northmen,  «■*•>"■  q"'",  i«?<l"e  irritability  of  the  nervo"us 
During  the  iiOi  and  lath  centuries  it  was  a  system,  producing  sleep  and  relieving  pain  i  'J 
prosperous  manufacturing  ci^,  but  subaeouently  ?P^™,  .«■  thqr  excite  or  stimulate  the  normal 
deteriorated  owing  to  the  silting  of  its  harbor,  imtability.  Opium  and  akwhol,  for  example. 
The  principal  edifices  are  the  Romanesque  »«  wmetimes  used  as  «braceni.»  Narcotics  are 
church  of  St.  Paul  (1229)  ;  the  quondam  cathe-  too JrequentW  used  for  slight  ailments  or  fan- 
dralof  St  Just  (1272-1332),  only  the  fine  Gothic  c™  o""  For  the  repeated  or  habitual  use 
choir  of  which,  131  feet  high,  has  been  com-  o*  s™".»  'J?"*  is  dangerous,  as  it  is  apt  to  exate 
pleted;  and  the  former  archbishop's  palace,  now  5  craving  for  and  the  use  of  larger  or  poisonous 
the  city  hall  in  which  are  a  good  museum,  a  ""^^  Csee  Foisoirs).  Poisonous  doses  produce 
library,  and  a  picture  gallery.  The  white  ""P?''.  »•"".  and  sometitnM  convulsions  and 
heather  honey  of  Narbonnc  maintains  its  ancient  death.  Those  narcotics  which  prod-jce  slegi  are 
celebrity;  the  wme  is  chiefly  used  for  blending  t«""~  hypnotics  (q.v.)  or  soporifics.  Those 
purposes,  its  production  being  now  carefully  su-  which  are  used  to  alleviate  pam  are  anodynes  or 
pervised  by  Ac  oenological  station  founded  in  analgesics  (q.v,).  Though  the  effects  of  mort 
jgl^  '  of  the  narcotics  resemble  more  or  less  dtose  of 
^*,      ,     .         .,,..-,,         _^.    ,  opium  each  narcotic  affects  the  system  in  a  pe- 

Nirclmi^  nar-ateu^  m  (rreek  mytholpgj,  ^,1,^  way.    Belladonna,  for  example,  dries  the 

the  son  of  the  nver  god  Cephissus.     Narcissus  jhroat,  dims  the  vision,  dilates  the  pupils  of  the 
was  of  surpaamg  beauty,  but  excessively  vain  {op\am  contracts  them),  and  prwiuces  de- 

and  inaccessible  to  the  feeling  of  love.    Echo  ^^^^^     gome    narcotics    produce    constipation, 

pined  away  to  a  mere   voice   because  her   love  others  do   not.     Some  act  principally   upon  the 

for  him  found  no  return.    Neni«'s  1""?™"^  *"^'n-  o'^ers  on  the  alimentary  canal  or  bion- 

to  punish  him  for  his  coldness  of  hwrt.  and  ^[,ial  tubes.    The  principal  narcotics  are  opium 

caused    him    to    dnnk    at    a    certain    tountam  ^^jtj,   ■^^^  alkaloids,  such  as  morphia,  codeine, 

wherem  he  saw  his  own  image,  and  was  seized  ^^^  thebaia,  and  preparations  of  it— paregoric, 

with  a  passion   for  himsdf  of  which   he  pined  Uudanum,  etc.),  belladonna,  camphor,  hywcya- 

away.     The    gods    transformed    him    mto    the  mus  or  henbane,  caffeine,  chloral  hydrate,  alco- 

flower  whKh  still  bears  his  name.    See  Echo;  ^ol,  Indian  hemp,  hops,  bromide  of  pota^imn, 

Mytholocy.  aoA  stramonium.    There  is  also  a  group  of  chem- 

Nardmn,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  ical  organic  compounds  n^ich  are  narcotics,  sndi 

AmarylHdocra  (q.v.).    The  species,  numbering  as  paraldehyde,    sulpfaonal,   and   triomL    Har- 
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eotics  should  be  used  with  extreme  caution,  ss  detit  in  1811  and  later  dictator.     Civil  warbreak- 

the  susccptibtltty  to  their  poisonous  effects  va-  ing  out  Nariiio  defeated  the  federalists  and  then 

ries    in    different    persons.     Of    late    years    the  resigning  his   dictatorship   marched  against  the 

market   has   been    Hooded   with   so-called   pain-  royalist   forces   in  the   south.     His   success  was 

cures,    earminatiyes,    cordials,    soothing-syrups,  followed  l^  defeat  at  Pasto  in   1814  when  he 

etc,  warranted  to  be  harmless,  but  which  are  in  was  captured  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Spain.    He 

fact  narcotics,  in  mixtures  more  or  less  agree-  was  held  a  prisoner  until  1820  when  he  returned 

able  to  the  taste,  but  none  the  less  liable  to  do  to   his   own   country.     In    1B21   he   was   elected 

harm.    Children  are  more  snsceptiMe  to  the  in-  senator,  but  declined  the  vice-presidency  in  1822 

fluence  of  narcotics  tnan  adults,  hence  the  risk  and  ill  health  compelled  him  to  retire  soon  after 

of  giving  them  to  children  is  greater.    S*e  An-  bis  appointment  as  commander-in-chief  in  1823, 

„  _,  ^  „,■..-.  NaiTaganaett  (n5r-^-gan'set)  Indians,  an 
Nar-cotine,  an  alkaloid  which  occurs  in  American  tribe  formerly  occupying  the  territory 
opium,  has  the  chemical  formula-  CaHnNa,  now  comprised  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
and  acts  as  a  narcotic  poison.  It  may  be  pre-  and  the  eastern  part  of  Long  Island.  Shortly 
pared  as  follows:  C^ium  is  exhausWd  with  after  the  arrival  of  the  pilgrims  they  manifested 
(falute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  alkaloidal  bases  symptoms  of  hostility;  and  as  an  expression  of 
that  th<_  extract  contains  arc  precipitated  b;f  sentiment  Canonicus,  their  chief,  sent  to  Ply- 
the  addition  of  caustic  potash.  The  precipi-  mouth  a  bundle  of  arrows  wrapped  in  the  sltin 
toted  bases  are  then  re-diasolved,  and  the  sola-  of  a  rattlesnake;  to  which  Bradford,  the  gov- 
tion  IS  treated  with  oxahc  acid  to  precipitate  emor,  replied  'with  the  same  skin  filled  with 
the  papaverine  that  it  contains,  after  which  the  powder  and  shot.  This  significant  retort  se- 
filtered  solution  is  treated  with  ammonia  to  cured,  it  not  the  good-will,  at  least  the  peaee- 
Ihrow  down  the  narcotme.  The  precipitate  so  ableness  of  the  sagacious  chief.  In  the  Pequot 
(Aatined  is  purified  by  re-cry^taUnabon  from  „ar  they  aided  the  colonists,  bnt  not  unanimous- 
alcohol.  Narcotme  was  the  first  alkaloid  ob-  ly.  !„  the  winter  of  1675,  during  King  Philip's 
tomed  from  opium,  of  which  it  constitutes  from  „ar,  that  chief  having  taken  refuge  with  the 
I  to  8  per  cent  by  weight  It  is  almost  m-  tribe,  tha  colonists,  apprehending  that  they  would 
soluble  in  cold  water,  moderately  soluble  in  join  his  cause,  made  a  secret  attack  upon  their 
alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  readily  soluble  in  principal  fort,  killing  about  1,000  warriors,  de- 
chloroform.  It  cryfrtallires  in  tricietric  pnsms,  strtjying  all  their  provisions,  and  exposing  those 
or  m  radiatmg  needle-like  fonns.  which  melt  at  who  escaped  to  cold  and  famine,  of  whirfi  very 
349  F,  Aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkaloid  are  many  died.  The  Narragansetts  from  this  time 
neutral,  and  solutions  m  other  menstrua  are  but  waged  incessant  war  with  the  whites.  Th» 
icebly  alkaline.  Narcotbe  (unlike  the  other  have  now  entirely  disappeared  as  a  race,  ai- 
alkaloids  that  opium  oonUins)  ^qwars  to  exist  though  some  of  their  descendants  of  mixed  blood 
m  opium  IS  the  free  stote,  and  not  in  the  form  sre  to  be  found  in  one  or  two  localities  in  Rhode 
of  a  aalt    Ita  salts  do  not  crystaUize  readily.  Island. 

and  are  decomposed  when  their  aaltttioiis  are  „  ,  „  „  .,,,.,. 
evaporated,  with  separatkm  of  free  narcotiae.  ^  Ntrr^Mi'aett  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  AtUntic 
M...^  ,  «],«!  ,^t^^.A  c_  4=....  Ocean,  extending  into  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
Natd,  a  plant,  spikerard.  See  AaALiA.  ^f^^f  ^  ^;i„  ^j  ^^^  entrance,  from  Sakonnet 
Narea,  narz.  Sm  Oeorga  Strong,  English  Point  to  Point  Judith,  the  bay  is  about  18  miles 
Arctic  explorer:  b.  Danestown,  near  Aberdeen,  wide.  One  of  its  channela,  on  the  east,  is  called 
Scotland,  1831.  He  was  educated  at  the  Royal  Sakonnet  River,  and  the  chief  arms  of  the  bay 
Naval  College  and  entered  the  navy  in  1845.  He  are  on  the  east  Mount  Hope  Bay,  on  the  west, 
accompanied  the  Arctic  expedition  of  iSja-T*  Greenwich  Bay.  The  principal  rivers  which 
and  in  1^2-4  commanded  the  Challenger.  In  enter  the  bay  are.  at  its  head.  Providence  River; 
i8rs-6  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  North  Polar  from  the  east  Taunton,  from  the  west  Paw- 
Expedition  and  obtained  valuable  scientific  in-  tnxet  The  largest  island  in  the  bay  is  Rhode 
formation,  after  which  he  was  assigned  to  the  Island,  and  others  are  Conanicut,  Prudence,  and 
oommand  of  a  survey  of  the  South  Pacific.  He  Hog.  Several  places  of  importance  are  on  the 
was  created  vice-admira!  in  t892,  but  has  re-  shores  of  the  bay,  chief  of  which  are  Providence 
tired  fn»n  active  service.  He  wrote:  <Sea-  at  the  mouth  of  the  Providence  River.  Newport 
manship'  (1862)  ;  "Voyage  to  the  Polar  Sea'  on  Rhode  Island,  and  Fall  River,  at  the  mouth 
(1878);   etc.  of  the  Taunton. 

Narghile,  nar'gi-lS,  or  NargUeb,  a  Turkish  Narragansett  Bay  is  of  great  importance  t» 
tobacco-pipe,  the  chief  feature  of  which  is  that  the  State,  as  it  gives  a  longer  shore-line  and 
when  used  the  smoke  is  made  to  pass  through  more  opportunities  for  commerce  and  trans- 
water.  It  is  otherwise  called  a  hookah,  and  is  portation.  The  first  explorers  of  the  northeast 
commonly  known  as  a  water-pipe.  coast  of  the  United  States  mention  this  bay. 

Narifio,  na-re'iio,  Antonio,  Colombian  pol-  Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I.,  a  famous  summer 

itician:    b.    Bogota,    Colombia,    1765;    d,   L.eiva,  resort,  in  Washington  County;  on  Narra^iuett 

Colombia,   13   Dec.    1823.     He   was   educated   in  Bay,   and   on   the    Narragansett   Pier   Railroad; 

the   college   of    San   Bartolome   in   Bogota   and  about  10  miles  from  Newport  and  28  miles  from 

entered  the  magistracy.    His  writings  of  a  revo-  Providence.    The  railroad  was  built  in  1876  and 

lutionary  character  brought  him  into  trotible  and  extends    from    Kingston    Station   to   the    "TTie 

in  1755  after  a  tedious  trial  he  was  transported  Pier,'  a  distance  ofaboot  la  miles,    A  steamer 

to   Spain   under   sentence   of   ten  years'   penal  pHes  daily  during  the  season  between  Newport 

servitude.    Escaping  in  1797  he  returned  to  his  and  The  Pier.»    The  chief  attractions  are  the 

own  cotmtry  but  was  again  imprisoned  and  not  climate  and  the  scenery.     Narragansett  Heights, 

released  until  the  revolution  of  i8m,  when  he  about   three  miles  distant,  are  about  400  feet 

joined  the  patriot  army.    He  was  elected  presi-  above  sea-level.    The  colored  rocks  nearby  and 
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the    long  beadi    arc    attractive.    There   are   a  ^wrams,  sabres,  aad  idjUs,  was  paUuhed  in 

number  of  fine  hotels,   handsome   cottages,  and  1778.      In   prose,   he   translated   Tacitus,    wrote 

excellent    bathing    houses    and    pavilions.      The  a   biography  of   Ctiodkiewicz   (1781),  composed 

place   was   settled   in   1675,   and   the   same   year  a   history  of   Crimea    (1787).   and  on   the   sug- 

an   engagement   took   place   nearby  between  the  gestioD  of  his  patron,  King  SUoisiaus  Augnalus 

colonists   and    the    Narragansett    Indians.     Gen.  Poniatowski,   wrote   his   greatest   work,   a    his* 

Winslow,  who  commanded  the  colonists,  about  tory  of  Poland  down  to  1386   {1780-6),  which, 

1,000  in  all,  captured  600  Indians  and  killed  3aa  because  of  its  style  and  its  protest  aggunst  the 

The  loss  of  the  whiles  was  about  150  wounded  abuses   of  a   loonarchy   or   an   aristocracy,  woo 

and  85  killed.     The  pier,  from  which  the  place  him   the   name   of   the    Polish   Tacitus. 

Ukos    its    name,    was    built    in    1815.      PbpL   of  Namcan,    nar-va-kin",    a    pncWo    of    the 

town   (igio)    1,250.  province    of    Itocos    Sur,    Luzon,    sitnatn)     13 

HaiTenschiff,  nar'en-shlf,  Das  (*The  Ship  miles  southeast  of  Vigan,  the  proviocia]  cayitaL 

of   Fools').   Selnstian   Brant's  celebrated   work  It  is  on  the  main  road  and  one  of  the  most  im- 

(1494).    See  Bbam,  Sebastian.  poriant  towns  of  the  province,  being  next  the 

Narrows,  The,  a  narrow  part  of  New  York  t^'"'  "«  population.     Pop.  i6joa 

Bay,    a    channel    which    connects    Upper    New  Harraei,  nar-va-ith',  Pfinfilo  dc,   Spanish 

York    Bay    with    Lower    New    York    Bay.   and  soldier  in  Auierica:   b.   Valtadolid   about  1470; 

separates  Ltaig  Island  and  Staten  Island.   At  the  d.   near  mouth  of  Mississippi   River   November 

south  entrance  of  The  Narrows  are  two  forts,  1528^     He  came  to  America  about  1498,  settled 

Fort  Hamilton  on  Long  Island  and  Fort  Wads-  fird    in    Santo    Domingo    and    then    in    Cuba, 

worth  on  Staten  Island.     See  New  Yoxk  Bay.  where  from   1512  nmil  his  death  he  was  under 

Harves,  niir'seE,  Byzantine  general:  b.  Ar-  Velasquei  in  the  command  of  an  auxiliary  force 

menia  47a;  d.  Rome  sCS.     He  was  a  slave  and  '"  ""  conquest  of  the  island.    The  disobedience 

a  eunuch,  when  he  entered  the  imperial  house-  of  Cortes  in  Mexico,  whither  he  bad  been  sent 

hold  in  Constantinople,  of  which  he  soon  became  t*  Velasquez  led  the  latter  to  send  Narvaei  ui 

chamberlain.     His  ability  soon  advanced  him  to  'S*>  to  supersede  and  punish  Cortes.     This  ex- 

Ihe   office   of   treasurer   to   Justinian,   who   sent  P«d:tK)n    was    entirely    unsuccessful.      Narvaer 

him  to  Italy  in  538  to  keep  an  eye  on  Belisarius.  landed  at  Vera  Cruz  in  April ;  was  def^ted  in 

In   SSI    Narses   became  commander-in-chief  in  May  at  Cempoala  by  the  army  of  Cortes;  lost 

Italy,    speedily    drove    thence    the    Franks    and  ««  <7e   m  the  battle:    and    was    deserted   by 

Goths,   re-«sublished   Byzantiue   control,  but  in  ">e  remnant  of  his  army,  which  joined  Cortts. 

spile  of  his  able  administration  was  removed  bj  He  was   captured,  but   soon   released ;   returned 

Justinian's    successor,    Justin    II.     Legend    says  *o    Spain,    where    he    was    appointed    go»emor 

that   he   was   insulted    by   the   Empress   Sophia  oi  Florida  in   1526;   and  sailing   from   Cuba  in 

upon  his  dismissal,  and  that  he  thereupon  went  March  of  15^  landed  at  Apalacbee  Bay,  lost 

over  to  the  Lombards.    He  was  ettually  famous  bait  his  men  on  the  march  inland,  retreated  to 

as  general  and  statesman.     Consult:     Hodgkin,  the  shore,   where  he  foimd   that  his  ships  had 

'Italy   and   Her  Invaders'    (1885-95,   Vols.   IV.  been   dertroyed,   and   having  built  boats,   sailed 

and  V.)  ;  Bury,  "Later  Roman  Empire'    (Vol.  westward   along    (he   coast,    only    to  be    sbip- 

I.,  1889).  wrecked   with   all   but   four  of  his   men. 

Nar'thex  (Greek,  a  reed,  hence  any  oblong  Narvae^  JRamon  Uuia,  Duk«  OF  VALEHaA, 
figure),  the  term  used  in  ecclesiastical  archi-  Spanish  general  and  statesman:  b.  Loja,  Anda- 
tecture  to  designate  the  westernmost  division  of  lusia,  4  Aug.  1800;  d.  Madrid  23  April  1B6S. 
an  ancient  Greek  Church,  running  like  a  cloister  He  entered  (he  army  in  1815 ;  lived  in  retire- 
from  the  north  to  the  south  wall.  It  was  sepa-  ment  from  1823  to  1834;  in  1836  defeated  the 
rated  from  the  nave  proper  by  a  screen  or  rail-  Carlist  leader,  Gomez ;  and  in  1838,  after  clear- 
ing, beyond  which  catechumens  and  liiose  under  ing  La  Mancha  of  brigands,  was  made  captain- 
Church  censure  or  penance  were  not  permitted  general  of  Old  Castile.  He  led  an  insurrection 
to  advance.  It  had  ih  ee  door-ways,  one  on  the  against  Espartero,  his  old  chief,  but  was  beaten 
west  as  well  as  one  in  the  northern  and  south-  wd  tied  to  France,  where  he  joined  die  party 
crn  walls.  The  western  was  the  principal  en-  of  Maria  Christina.  He  returned  to  Madrid  in 
trance,  and  was  known  as  "the  beautiful"  or  July  1843;  Espartero  left  the  country;  and  from 
'royal  gate."  The  doors  leading  through  the  May  1844  to  Febroarj  1846,  and  from  October 
screen  into  the  nave  were  named  according  to  1847  to  January  1851  Narvaei  was  prime  min- 
the  classes  who  used  them,  "the  priests'  gate,*  ister,  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  Maria 
'the  men's  gate,*  etc.  Tlie  narthex  was  also  Christina.  He  held  the  same  ^St  in  1856-7  and 
used  for  funerals  and  public  meetings;  baptism  1864-5,  being  minister  to  Paris  and  Vienna  in 
was  celebrated  there  and  the  font,  which  had  the  intervals.  During  the  military  rising  of 
formerly  been  in  a  building  adjoining  the  church,  23  June  1866  Narvaex  commanded  the  loyal 
was  also  placed  in  the  narlhcx-  Consult :  Bing-  soldiery,  and  in  July  succeeded  the  defeated 
bam,  'Christian  Anriquities' ;  Siegel,  'Christ-  O'Donnell  as  ministry  president  and  minister 
liche  Alterfhiimer' ;  Walcott.  'Sacred  Arch-  of  war.  A  liberal  in  early  life  he  became  more 
seology.*  and  more  conservative  and  spent  his  last  years 

NaraazewicT,  na-roo-sha'vlch,  Adam  Stan-  ">  attempting  to  keep  Isabella  on  the  throne, 

ialaw,   Polish  historian   and   poet:   b.   Pinsk,  Nar'whal,  a  large  porpoise  which  inhabits 

Lithuania,   ao   Oct.    1733;    d.   Janow,   Galicia,   8  the    Arctic    Ocean.      It    bdo««»   to    the    tamily 

July  1796.    He  became  a  Jesuit  in  1748;  taught  Dilpkinida  and    was    named    Mauodon   mono- 

'"j    /  Jesuit  schools  m  Wilna  and  Warsaw;  ceros  by  Linnius.    Its  most  striking  cbaracter- 

and  after  the  suppression  of  the  Order,  became  istic  is  the  possession  of  a  very  long,  atraight, 

bishop  of  Smolensk,  and  later  of  Luisk.     His  spirally-grooved  tusk,   which  prDJects    forward 

poetry,  consisting  of  translations,  odes,  fables,  from  the  left  side  of  the  upper  jaw  in  line  wkh 
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the  axis  of  the  body.    When  full-grown  the  nar-  otherwise  exerted  and  expended  m 

whal  lias  ■  length  of  about  i6  feet.     The  head  molecular    arratigement.      For    inslar 

is  rounded,  the  back  has  a  very  low   ridge  in-  beeii  advanced  bj  some  chemists  and  phytkists 

stead  of  a  fin,  aitd  the   pectoral   fins  are  short  that   hydrogen    in   a   nascent   state   is   made   up 

and  broad.    The  color  of  the  body  is  gtay  above,  of  single   atoms,   while   hydrogen   in   a   gaseous 

and     white     below,     everywhere     mottled     and  state   is  composed   of  molecules,   each   molecule 

spotted   with   gray   and   black.     The  young   are  containing  two  atoms.     Thus  many  substances 

darktr  colored,  while  old  individuals  are  often  will  combine  with  nascent  hydrogen  which   ut- 

nearly    white    throughout      The   vertebral    ioi-  terly   refuse   gaseous   hydrogen, 
mula  is  as  follows:   Cervicals,  7;  dorsals,  u;  Nawopi.  na-sko'pe,  or  Nwcapee.  Indians. 

tembars,  6;  caudals,  »;  total,  50.     1  he  cervical  >     Ubrador    tribe,    the    most    easterly    known 

vertebne,  unlike  those  of  other  porpoises,  except  branch  of  the  Algonquian  family.    They  formerly 

the  beluga   or  white   wliale,  are   all   tree.     The  occupied  the  interior  table-land  extending  from 

Skull  18  depressed,  with  a  broad  rostrum.  Lake  Mistassini  lo  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

1  he  massive  tusk  or  maxillary  looth  of  the         Nase-beny,  the  fruit  of  Sapotu  achras.  one 

narwhal    is    developed   only    m   the  male    and  ^f  ,1,^  finest  West  India  fruits      The  ba^k  of 

with   rare   exceptions    only  on  the  left  side  of  ,j,e  tree  has  astringent  and  febrifugal  properties. 

tooth   of    the   right   side    remains   concealed   in  u       l  -   il,      t~      i      j  -n  c 

the    ma^ilUry    tone    during    life.      In    females  „  i^**«*?'     "^^^''     ^7 ^1  and,    a     village     of 

neither  tust  is  visible.    All  other  teeth  are  want-  Northamptonshire    12  miles  northwest  of  North- 

ing  in  adulte  of  both  sexes.     Occasionally,  bodi  ^P\°''  t.PJ-70o),  near  which,  on  14  June  1645, 

tusks  are  developed  in  males  and  in  females  as  ^^"'if"  f"^  Cromwell  commanding  the  Parlia- 

well.    About  16  such  keads  have  been  preserved.  f"entary  troops,  defeated  Charles  I,  and  his  army 

includbg    one    from    Prince    Regent    Inlet    iA  taking  5^00  prisoners   and  capturing  the  royal 

the  National  Museum,  Washington.    The  largest  c^nno"  and  baggage.    Since  1823  the  battlefield 

narwhal  tusks  are  about  8  f«t  W  with  a  prth  '/  'P^'^^'^  ^y  2"  "^"^"'^  «"  ^aseby  ndge  (648 
of  about  9  inches  at  the  bas«.    They  are  hollow  '' 

for  a  considerable  proportion  of  their  lengtli.  „  .^as^     Abnw,     American     politician:     b. 

Tho    tusk    is    a   secondary   sexual    character  Prmce   Edward   County.   Va     8   Aug.   1716 ;   d. 

like  tb«  antlers  of  the  stag,  the  spurs  and  comb  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a  Dec.  1786.    He  studied  law 

of  the  cock.  etc.    It  has  been  suggested  that  the  and   removed  to   New   Berne,  N.   C,   where   he 

narwhal  makes  use  of  the  tusk  to  break  the  ice,  practised  successfully  and  in  1774  he  was  a  mem- 

to  transfix  its  prey,  or  in  combat,  but  these  ideas  ^er   of   the   first   provincial   congress   of   North 

lack  confirmation  Carolina.     He  served  as  member  of  the  council 

When  first  introduced  into  Europe,  the  true  which  framed  the  State  constitution  in  1776  and 

origin  of  the  tusks  not  being  known,  they  were  was   speaker   of  the   senate    in    1779.    He   was 

supposed  to  be  the  horns  of  the  mythical  uni-  Bovernor    of    the    State    from    i77<hSi    and    m 

com.    For  a  considerable  time  they  were  highly  1782-6  sat  in  the  Continental  Congress. 
prized    on   account  of  their  reputed  medicinal  Naah,  Fnnci^  American  soldier:  b.  Prince 

properties,  and  are  sdll  made  use  of  in  China  Edward  County,  va.,  10  May  17x1;  d,  German- 

as  a  drug.  town.  Pa.;  7  Oct.  1777.  He  was  a  brother  of  Ab- 

Narwhals  occur   in  large  herds,  or  schools,  ner   Nash    (q.v.),   and   early  removed  to  North 

among  the  ice  of  the  Arcti^c  Ocean,  northward  Carolina  where   he  waa  clerk  oi  the  superior 

of  lat.  65°  N.    They  migrate  to  higher  latitudes  court  of  Orange  county.     He  served  under  the 

as  the  ice  recedes  and  return  in  the  fall.     Very  crown  with  a  captain's  commission  but  resigned 

rartly    individuals    stray    southward    alone   the  and   was  a  member   o£  the  provincial   congress 

coast  of  £urope  as.  far   as   Scotland.  which  met  in  1775  when  he  was  appointed  licu- 

Tbe   narwhal  resembles  the  beluga  or   white  tenant-colonel  in  the  Continental  army.     In  1777 
whale  ia  many  important  characters,  not  shared  he   was   commissioned  brigadier-general   by   tSie 
by  Dtlier  porpoises,   and   forms   with   it  a  sep&-  Continental  Congress  and  at  once  joined  Wash- 
rate  anb-fainily,  the  Delphinafltritut.  ington,   under   whom  he   commanded   a   brigade 
F,    W,    Tat/E,  and  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Gcr- 
Ciiralor  V.  S.  National  Muttwm.  "•■"•*"■"•■" 

Nasals,      See  Phokeiics;  Speech. 

N«rf»r,  niz'bl.  Petroleum  V.    See  Locke,  Aug.  1841;  d.  aS  (3ct.  £004.     He  was  educated 

David  Rosa.  at  the  Western  Reserve  University  and  at  Ober- 

Nascent  State,  in  chemistry,  the  state  or  'in  College,  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to 
the  peculiar  reactionary  power  possessed  by  an  the  bar.  He  was  editor  of  the  <Oh.o  State  Jour- 
element  at  the  instant  of  liberation  from  a  com-  "»«. '  ana  in  1879-82  was  prosecuting  attorney 
pound  or  combination  in  which  it  has  previously  of  Franklm  County,  Ohto.  He  established  a 
existed.  At  the  moment  an  element  is  liberated  'a*  practice  in  Columbus  m  1883-s.  In  1900 
from  a  compound  of  which  it  has  been  a  con-  he  was  elected  governor  of  Ohio,  and  in  l<)0a 
stituent  it  acqnires  a  higher  power  of  chemical  he  was  re-elected. 

reaction  than  it  displays  some   time   after  its  Nash,  Hennr  S^vestet,  American  theolo- 

liberation.'   One  theory  of  the  nascent   state  of  gian:  b.  Ohio  1854.     He  entered  the  Protestant 

an  element  is  that  the  molecules  at  the  instant  Episcopal  ministry  in  1881,  and  since  1884  has 

of  liberation  are  separate  and  independent ;  and  been  professor  of  the  literature  and  interpreta- 

that   an   appreciable   length   of  time  is  required  tiott   of  the   New   Testament   at   the   Episcopal 

for    their    final    arrangement;    and    that    while  Theological  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.     He  has 

they  are  in  ihi^  free  state,  they  possess  an  ex-  *rrittett:  'The  Genesis  of  the  Social  Conidene«> 

traordinary  power  of  reaction,  wttich  power  is  (1896)  ;  *Ethics  and  Revelation*  (t8(8)  ;  'His^ 
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toiy  of  the  Hisher  Criticism  of  the  New  Testa-  imprisonmeiit  for  attacks  contained  in  it     tit 

ment^    (tgoo).  died  having,  as  one  epitaph  put  it,  'never  in  hi* 

Na:^,  SiKjobn^English.architect:  b.  Lou-  1'*^  C«'d  shoemaker  or  tailor.'  Nash's  personal- 
don  1752;  d.  EastCowcs  Castle,  lale  of  Wight,  'V  was  somewhat  unique  in  Elizabethan  litera- 
13  May  1835.  He  studied  and  practised  archi-  tu""*-  His  prose  was  vigorous,  and  bis  verses 
tecture  under  Sir  Robert  Taylor;  then  retired  were  at  times  those  of  a  poet  His  works  were 
from  business  until  1793;  and  upon  his  re-entry  edited  by  Grosart  {1883-4), 
into  the  profession  gained  much  royal  and  noble  Nashua,  nash'u-a  N  H  city  one  of  the 
patronage.  He  laid  out  Regents  Park,  and  eounty-seats  of  Hillsboro  County;  on  the 
the  street  leading  "P  to  the  Park  now  railed  Nashua  River,  and  on  several  branches  of  the 
Regent  Street;  remodeled  Buckingham  Palace;  Boston  &  Maine  railroad;  about  33  miles  south 
and  altered  the  Brighton  Pavilion.  He  was  par-  [,  ^^j  ^f  Concord  and  38  miles  northwest  of 
ticulariy  fond  of  single  facades,  of  projecting  Boston.  The  first  settlement  was  made  in  i6ss 
colonnades  and  of  a  plentiful  use  of  plaster  and  and  in  1673  it  was  incorporated  by  Massachu- 
stuceo.  _  ihe  use  o^  "^*"'^*'"  8""ders  was  .prin-  s^tts  as  Dunstable  township.  In  1746  it  was  re- 
cipally  introduced  by  Nash  who  patented  sev-  incorporated  by  Massachusetts,  and  in  1836  it 
cral  varieties.  Personally  he  was  _an  estimable  adopted  the  name  Nashua.  It  received  its  ciiy 
orge  IV.  s  charter  in  1853.  It  is  an  important  manufactur- 
ing city;  the  water  power  is  obtained  from  the 

Nash,  Richard,  called  Beau  Nash,  English  Nashua  River  by  means  of  a  canal  three  miles 
leader  of  fashion;  b.  Swansea,  Wales,  18  Oct  long.  60  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  deep.  The 
1674;  d.  3  Feb.  1762.  He  studied  at  Jesus  Col-  chief  manufactures  are  cotton'  goods,  paper, 
lege.  Oxford,  was  for  a  time  in  the  army,  but  shoes,  iron  and  steel  products,  edge  tools,  hard- 
finding  military  discipline  not  to  his  liking,  en-  ware,  saddlery,  refrigerators,  registers,  sash, 
tered  at  the  Inner  Temple.  In  170S  his  skill  doors,  and  blinds,  ice  cream  freezers,  stationary 
in  gammg  took  him  to  Bath,  which  in  1703  had  engines,  caskets,  and  fumitnre.  It  has  a  United 
become  a  much  frequented  watering-place.  He  States  tish  hatchery,  city  and  county  huild- 
determined  to  improve  the  provincial  character  ings,  and  several  fine  church  buildings.  Saint 
of  the  spa,  and  soon  became  a  self-appointed  Francis  Xavier  (R.  C.)  is  the  largest.  There 
but  arbitrary  master  of  ceremonies.  He  Was  are  excellent  public  and  parish  schools,  and  tw<i 
known  as.  the  *King  of  Bath"  and  his  rule  was  academies.  The  origins!  charter  of  1853,  still 
celebrated  in  prose  and  verse.  His  code  in-  in  use.  provide*  for  a  mayor,  who  holds  ofiice 
eluded  the  prohibition  of  swords  within  his  two  years,  and  a  council.  The  school  board 
realm,  a  restriction  which  tended  toward  that  is  chosen  by  pc^ular  vote.  Pop.  (1890)  Iftari; 
consideration  for  the  public  peace  which  was  (1900)  23.89S;  trgio)  26,005, 
then  growing  in  England.  His  vanity  grew  with  „  .  .,,  ,,,  ..  .  ,  ,,,  . 
his  power;  he  appwred  in  a  monst?oSs  cream-  .  „"""*?«"'■  "'-  ."ii'^iij:""?'^^-""  "J  V""" 
cokired  beaver  and  invariably  journeyed  by  post-  '^K'""  ^?"S'&-.*"  *t  J""'""  ^^  '^*'  *^'}^'^' 
chariot  with  three  span  of  grays,  footmen,  and  ''i"!*.^;^**,?- N.^— '  ""  ""'"  f""^  ^^  ^* 
outriders.  About  1758  he  withdrew  from  a  P*  ^Pr'"*™'''-  "  "  '"  3"  ?K"^""'i^al  'egion, 
reign  which  seems  to  have  been  in  its  way  '"  "^Y^,  ^"'^  ^"^^  '^^Se  coal  fields.  The  chief 
skilful  and  judicious.  Goldsmith  wrote  his  life  manufactures  are  flour,  dairy  produrts,  and  agri- 
(ij(a)  cultural  and  minmg  implements.     Coal  mimng 

»T     1.          u     w      T-i.              f      1-  1.       *■  ■  .  ^""J   cattle   raising   contribute   to   the   industrial 

Nash,  Of  NMhe,  Thomas,  English  satirist  wealth  of  tie  dly.    Pop.  Ci8so)  3,084;  (iQoo) 

and   dramatist;  b.  Lowestoft,   Suffolk,   1507;   d.  3,0..   fioiol  2  lie.                            -i*"^.    v  v^/ 

1601.     He  studied  at   Cambridge  in   1586,  spent  ■'*•■'•  ^     ■*     '  ■>> 

some  time  on  the  Continent,  and  before   1588  NaahviUe,    Tenn.,    capital    of    Tennessee, 

came    to    London.      In    1589    he    published    his  the  second  largest  city  in  the  State,  and  cotmtj- 

' Anatomic  of  Absurditie.'     In  the  literary  war-  seat  of  Davidson  County;   186  miles  southwest 

fare  carried  on  between  the  Puritans  and  bishops  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  234  miles  northeast  of 

Nash  took  an  active  part  in  behalf  of  the  latter.  Memphis.      Nashville    is    on    the    Cumberland 

Under  the  pseudonym  "Pasquii.."  he  published  River,  and  the  Nashville,  C.  &  St.  L.,  Lonisville 

the  tracts,    'A  Countercaffe   Given   to  Martin  &  N.  and  Tennessee  C.  R.R.'s. 

Junior'  (1589)  and  'Pasquil's  Apologie'  (1590).  Topography. —  The  city  has  an  area  of  about 
n  1592  he  issued  his  powerful  satire  on  contem-  12  square  miles  and  is  regularly  laid  out  on 
porary  society,  "Pierce  Pennilesse  his  Suppli-  gradually  rising  ground,  sloping  back  from  the 
cation  to  the  Diveil.'  His  'Christes  Teares  over  river  to  an  elevation  of  560  feet  above  tho  sea. 
Jerusalem'  (1593)  followed  in  repentant  mood,  The  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved,  about  175 
and  he  affected  to  dismiss  aatire,  in  which,  he  miles  of  thoroughfare  being  covered  with  ma- 
said,  he  had  'prodigally  conspired  against  good  cadam  and  about  20  miles  paved  with  granite, 
houres.*  His  notable  work  of  picaresque  fie-  brick  and  bitulithic  pavement  Around  the  city 
tion,  'The  Unfortunate  Traveller,  or  the  Life  in  every  direclion  are  the  green  bills  of  Middle 
of  Jack  Wilton'  (1594)  «>  a  certain  extent  an-  Tennessee  where  there  is  much  commercial 
ticipated  Defoe.  Involved  in  a  paper  war  with  timber  and  mineral  wealth.  The  soil  in  the 
Gabriel  Harvey,  who  had  boasted  of  having  put  vicinity  produces  every  fruit  and  vegetable  not 
him  to  silence,  he  therenpon  published  'Have  absolutely  confined  to  the  tropics.  The  average 
with  you  to  Saffron- WaM en.  or  Gabriel  Har-  rainfall  for  31  years  has  been  48^2  inches;  the 
vey's  Hunt  is  Up'  (1596),  brimming  with  scorn,  average  winter  temperature  39  degrrees;  and 
Nash  also  wrote  plays,  in  whole  or  in  part.  He  summer  temperature  79;  mean  temperature  for 
completed,    unsatisfactorily    (1594)     Marlowe's  the  year  59. 

'Dido.'     His   'Summers'  Last  Will  and  Testa-  Government. —  Nashville  is  governed  under  a 

ment'    (iS93).  comedy,  was  first  published  ia  charter  of  1883,  revised  in  1901,  by  a  mayor 

i6oo.     A  play  'The  Isle  of  PogSi     led  to  his  elected  every  two  years,  and  a  unicaraet^I  coun- 
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dl,  which  confirms  the  mayor's  nominations  of  at  $29,650,000.    The  manufactures  include  flour, 

Park    Commissioners,    Civil    Service    Commis-  grist-mill  products,  lumber  and  timber  products, 

sioners.  Members   of  the   Board   of  Health  and  fertilizers,  colton  goods,  clotiVing,  "harness,  sad- 

of  the   Board  of  Education.     The  city  attorney,  dlery,  soap,  stoves,  ranges,  hollow  ware,  coffins, 

comptroller,   treasurer,  tax  assessor,  city   judge  shoes,  candles,  tobacco,   wagons,  carriages,  and 

end  board   of  public   works  are   elected  by   the  confectionery.    There  is  a  large  export  trade  and 

people.      The    city   expends   annually   $1,000,000  extensive  wholesale  traffic,  in   dry__goods,  boots 

for    maintenance;     the     principal    items    being  and  shoes,  groceries  and  dru^s.     'I'tie  wliolesale 

$200,000  for  schools;  $167,000  for  interest  on  trade  is  estimated  at  over  $60,000,000  annually, 

debt;  $9S,ooo  for  police  department  and  $60,000  Almost  at  the  doors  of  Nashville,  and  tapped  1^ 

for  waterworks.     The  waterworks  are   owned  every  line  of  railroad  entering  the  city,  are  an- 

bj;   the  city;    the   system   which   comprises  85  parently    inexhaustible    fields    of    coal    of    Ihe 

miles    of    mains     cost    over    $3,000,000.    The  highest  grade.    The  bountifulness  of  the  supply 

eleclric    lighting    plant    is    also    owned    by    the  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  during  the  prolonged 

municipality.    Over  $iflOO,ooo  has  been  expended  anthracite  coal  strike,  when  coal  was  selling  at 

in  recent  years  on  a  new  and  improved  sewer  almost  prohibitive  prices  in  every  other  section 

system.     The   street   railways  operate  over  85  of  the  country,  there  was  absolutely  no  advance 

miles  of  track,  all  converging  at  a  centr^  trans-  in  the  price  of  coal  in   Nashville. 

fer  station.  History.— The  city  was  settled  in  i;8o  by  a 

Buildings.-~  Prominent  among  the  noticeable  band  of  pioneers  under  the  leadership  of  James 

structures      are      the      State      CSpitol,      costing  Robertson.      It    was    named    ii)   honor    of   Gov. 

$1,500,000;  United  States  Govecnment  Building;  Abner  Nash  of  North  Carolina  and  was  called 

Davidson  County  Court  House;  the  City  Hall;  Nashborough    until     1784.      During    the     early 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind;  Tennessee  In-  yfars  of  its  existence  Nashville  was  repeatedly 

dustrial    School;    the    State    Penitentiary;    the  attacked    by    the    Cherokees    and    other    Indian 

Parthenon;  City  Hospital;  Confederate  Soldiers'  tribes.     It  was  chartered  as  a  cily  in  1806;  was 

Home;    Vendonw    Theatre;    the    new    Union  the  seat  of  the  State  legislature  m  1812-15,  and 

Depot;   and  the  various  churches  and  educa-  became  the  permanent  State  capital  in  1843.   The 

tionaJ   institutions.  Federal    army   occupied    the    city    in    1862   and 

£d«eo/i<«i.— There  is  no  city  in  the  South  ai  around   the    city  in    1864    was    fought  one    of 

inent  in  educational  interests  as  N^hviUe.  '"«  Sreat  battles  of  the  Civil  War.    (See  Nash- 

is  the  seat  of  the  Vanderbilt  University;  ^i"^.   Battle  of.)     In    1896,   the   State  cele- 

the  University  of   Nashville;   Peabody   School  prated  the  centennial  of  Tennessee's  admittance 

for  Teachers;  Medical  and  Dental  Departments  'pto  the  Union,  and  a  great  industrial  exposi- 

of   the    University   of   Tennessee,   the   rest   of  "o"  was  held  here  the  following  year. 

which  is  located  at  Knoxville;  Ward  Seminary;  Po/mfodon.— Nashville  in  1830  had  a  popu- 

Belmont    College;    Boscobel    College;    Watkins  l?^on  of  5.566;    (1850)    10,165;    (i86o>   16,968; 

Institute;  St.  Cecilia  Academy;  Fisk  University;  (1870)    25.865;    (18&J    43^50;    (1800)    76.168; 

Roger  Williams  University;  Waldeti  University.  (1900)  80.S65;  the  igoo  total  included  3.037  per- 

The  State  Library  contains  40,000  volumes.    The  sons   of   foreign   birth  and   .10,044  of  negro  de- 

Camegie   Library  cost  $100,000  and   has  a  fine  scent;   (igio)    no..i64.           R.    A.    Haixey 

and  rapidly  increasing  number  of  volumes.    The  Retail  Uerchanls  Asioeialion  Naihviile   Tenn 

Tennessee    Historical    Society   has   1   large   and  M..i,/_rii       .t                      r          ^      -    . 

valuable   library,  many  rare   manuscripts,  por-  „^,,.^T!f.%u"V"f    °-     ^    Confederate 

traits,  etc.    The  pnblic  schools  are  of  thehigSst  P^^^'^f  'j""  '^f'  Charleston  m  1861  on  a  cruise 

rank,  and  embrace,  in  addition  to  the  ordSiary  1°  ^^^^  f  "^  ^^^T'*  ^*V°  *'''  """"f  ^' 

studies  ranging  into  the  high  school  education,  *3{000,ooo..   In    March    1863   she    was    sunk   by 

departments  of  industrial   education,   stenogra-  %f''^'^^^^  ''<""'^''  ^*  *'  "«>"'''  "*  "'^  Savannafi 

phy,  typewriting,  bookkeeping.  K-iver. 

Parkj  and  Cemeteries.— In  the  park  sur-  Naahville,  Campaign  «nd  Bsttle  of. 
rounding  (he  State  Capitol  building  is  the  tomb  When  Gen.  Sherman's  picked  army  of  63,000 
of  James  K.  Polk  (q. v.)  and  an  equeatrisn  statue  left  AtlanU  15  Nov.  1664  for  the  March  to 
of  Andrew  Jackson.  The  Hermitage,  the  the  Sea  (q.v.)  the  Confederate  army  under 
former  home  of  Jackson,  is  10  miles  east  of  the  Hood,  strengthened  by  Forrest's  cavalry,  was 
city.  To  the  north  is  the  National  Cemetery  on  the  Tennessee  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Tns- 
wherc  are  buried  16,643  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  cumbia  and  Decatur,  with  S.  D.  Lee's  corps 
Civil  War.  A  Centennial  Park  has  been  made  across  the  river  and  in  advance  of  Florence. 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Tennessee  Centennial  Active  preparations  were  making  for  a  move 
Exposition  of  1897,  and  the  former  history  build-  on  Nashville  with  the  Ohio  as  a  possible  objec- 
tng  is  now  a  museum  and  art  gallery.  Tn  the  tive.  Gen.  Thomas  had  been  sent  to  Nashville 
park  is  a  fine  monument  honoring  James  Robert-  sis  weeks  before  to  organize  a  force  to  rcaist 
son,  the  founder  of  Nashville.  Watkins  Park  Hood.  Toward  the  last  of  October  the  Twen- 
is  to  the  west.  Shelby  Park,  to  the  east  of  the  ty-third  corps,  Schofield's,  and  the  Fourth,  D. 
city,  is  a  natural  shaded  tract  with  a  river  S.  Stanley's,  were  ordered  to  Thomas,  who  sent 
frorttaice.  Glendate  Park,  to  the  south,  is  a  place  them  under  Gen.  SdioAeld  to  Pulaski,  with  or- 
of  unrivaled  beauty.  There  is  also  here  Mount  ders  to  delay  Hood  as  long  as  possible  to  allow 
Olivet  Cemetery,  with  the  beautiful  Confederate  of  the  needed  concentration  and  organization  at 
soldiers'  monument,  and  the  Cumberland  Driv-  Nashville.  This  infantry  force  at  Pulasld  ag- 
ing- Park.  gregated   18,000  effectives,  one  division  of  the 

Matmfcelwes. — The  industries  of  Nashville,  Twenty-third    corps    being   detached,   and    was 

vrtitch  are  more  extensive  than  any  other,  city  further  strengthened  by  four  brigades  of  ca»- 

1  the  State,  had  in  1009  aggregate  capital  of  airy  under  Gen.  James  H.  Wilson.     Forrest's 

v<7Jf8o,ooo,  and  manufitctured  products  valued  force  of  Confederate  cavalry  was   four   times 
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Wilson's.  Gen.  Sherman  thus  describes  the 
force  with  Gen.  Thomas  at  Nashville  at  the  time 
of  Hood's  advance  on  Pulaski :  'Gen,  Thomas 
was  at  Nashville  with  Wilson's  dismounted  cav- 
alry, and  a  mass  of  new  troops  and  quarler* 
master's  employees  amply  sufiicient  to  defend  the 
place.'  Of  the  sound  men  sent  back  to  Thomas 
by  Gen.  Sherman  when  he  was  fitting  out  a 
perfect  army  for  the  March  to  the  Sea,  he  lost 
15,000  from  expiration  of  service,  or  from  fur- 
'  loughs  previously  granted,  within  a  week  after 
Hood's  advance  from  Florence.  In  place  of 
these  15,000  Thomas  received  iz.ooo  newly  en- 
listed recruits.  To  secure  Chattanooga  Sher- 
man telegraphed  Gen.  Steedman,  who  held  the 
place  with  a  small  force,  "You  must  organize 
and  systematize  the  hospitals  and  men  sent 
back  to  Chattanooga"  ;  and  to  a  suggestion  that 
he  might  make  use  of  some  of  the  convalescents 
he  was  receiving  from  Atlanta  he  replied:  "So 
far,  all  such  detachments  reported  from  the 
front  are  with  furloughs  and  are  awaiting  trans- 
portation home." 

Under  such  conditions  Gen.  Thomas  was 
working  most  energetically  at  Nashville  to  or- 
ganize an  army  10  meet  Hood,  while  Gen. 
Schcfield,  with  his  inferior  force,  was  holding 
against  him  with  the  utmost  stubbornness  to 
gain  time  for  Thomas. 

Hood  was  baffled  in  his  attempt  to  inter- 
cept Gen.  Schofield  at  Pulaski  and  Columbia, 
Sdiofield  reaching  the  tatter  place,  farming 
solidly  before  Hood,  who  arrived  27  November, 
and  holding  him  there  to  the  limits  of  possibil- 
ity. Again,  by  skilful  work,  Schotield  reached 
Franklin  in  advance  of  Hood,  marching  his 
troops  at  night  within  rifle-shot  of  the  enemy's 
tines  at  Spring  Hill.  Here  Hood  threw  his  army 
en  masie  upon  Schofield.  who  had  taken  position 
aronnd  the  town.  The  attack  was  delivered  at 
4  P-M.,  and  lasted  into  the  night.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  desperate  assaults  of  the  Confed- 
erates on  any  held,  and  most  depressing  for 
them  in  its  results,  five  general  ofKcers  being 
killed,  six  wounded,  and  one  captured.  (See 
FRANKLIN,  Battle  of.)  The  night  of  the  30th 
Schofield  withdrew  to  Nashville,  and  the  morn- 
ing of  I  December  Thomas'  army  was  united, 
A  part  of  A.  J.  Smith's  veteran  division  ar- 
rived at  Nashville  during  the  battle  of  Frank- 
lin, bul  not  in  thne  to  be  sent  to  Gen.  Schofield. 
The  rest  of  his  division,  and  Gen.  Steedman's 
division  from  Chattanooga  also  arrived  I  De- 
Hood  advanced  the  day  after  the  battle  of 
Franklin  and  established  his  lines  in  front  of 
Nashville  2  Decern  tier.  Not  until  Hood  ap- 
peared before  Columbia  with  the  entire  army 
that  tiad  confronted  the  three  armies  under 
Sherman,  re-enforced  with  Forrest's  I0,000  cav- 
alry, and  the  fact  appeared  that  Schofield  was 
fitting  a  gallant,  almost  desperate  game  to  hold 
him  bactc  while  "Thomas  was  working  energetic- 
ally to  organize  bis  forces,  did  the  authorities 
at  Washington  and  City  Point  realise  that 
Thomas  had  been  left  with  wholly  inadequate 
means.  In  reply  to  a  telegram  from  Gen.  Grant 
in  which  he  was  directed  not  to  *let  Forrest 
get  off  without  punishment,*  GetL  Ttiomas,  34 
November,  thus  stated  his  real  condition. 
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■  imtHHaibU  tt 
ny  when  he  urilL  reach  here.  Since  tieing  pluxd  in 
charie  oC  affairs  in  Tenaenee,  I  harE  l«t  nearly  6(leen 
Ibousaod  men  discbaried  by  expiration  at  Krviet  and 
permilted  to  go  home  to  vote.  My  gain  is  prdtMblr 
twelve    thousand   perfectly    raw   troopi.      Therefore,   as 

and  caviliy,  I  am  compelled  for  the  present  10  act  ob 
the  defensive.  The  launienl  I  can  gel  my  ciTiliy.  I 
will  inarch  against  Hood,  and  If  Forrest  can  be 
reachsd   be  abali   be  punUhed. 

This  created  a  feeling  at  Washington  and 
City  Point  approaching  3  panic.  It  was  feared 
that  Hood  might  avoid  Thomas,  cross  the 
Cumberland,  and  carry  out  President  Davis' 
plan  to  have  him  push  on  to  the  Ohio.  This 
fear  was  redoubled  when  the  necessity  ap- 
peared for  Schofield  to  retire  from  Franklin. 
tt  was  not  so  clearly  seen  that  his  stuUMm 
holding  against  Hood  had  saved  the  situation 
which  Sherman  created.  Instead  of  leaving 
Thomas,  wtia  up  to  that  time  bad  never 
lost  a  movement  or  a  battle,  to  deal  with  Hood 
aa  his  full  Icnowlcdge  of  the  situation  might 
suggest,  it  was  insisted  that  lie  should  at  ooce 
attack.  The  straits  of  the  situatirai  were  recog- 
nized at  City  Point,  aoA  the  day  after  Scbo- 
field's  arrival  Grant  telegraphed:  "Ann  and 
put  in  your  trenches  your  quaitemiaster's  em- 
ployees, cttiEcns,  etc.*  Tbe  lourtb  day  Thomas 
was  peremptorily  ordered  to  attack.  He  calmly 
went  on  with  his  energetic  preparatioiis  to  deal 
a  final  blow,  to  Hood.  His  de^tches,  clearly 
showing  his  situation  and  his  active  work,  were 
ridiculed  by  Stanton  and  Halleck.  and  Grant 
repeated  his  orders  to  attack,  and  next  directed 
Halleck  to  relieve  him,  first  with  Schofield,  and 
next  with  Logan,  and  Grant  himself  started  to 
take  general  direction,  although  Thomas  had 
explained  that  while  he  had  the  troops  ready  to 
attack,  a  sleet-storm  had  covered  the  country 
with  a  sheet  of  ice  upon  which  neither  men  nor 
horses  could  move,  but  that  the  rootnent  it 
melted  he  would  attack.  When  Logan  reached 
Louisville  he  was  met  with  the  news  of  an  over- 
whelming victory. 

The  two-days'  battle,  is  and  16  Decemt>er. 
was  remarkable  for  its  perfection  of  plan,  and 
for  the  fact  that  in  ita  progress  to  the  aid  this 
plan  was  closely  followed. 

The  Confederate  main  and  advanced  lines 
were  intrenched  on  bold  hills  about  two  miles 
from  the  city.  Their  advanced  salient  was  es- 
tablished widiin  three  eighths  of  a  iiule  of  the 
Union  centre.  The  Union  lines  extended  from 
the  river  aliove  the  city  to  the  river  below  it. 
The  Confederate  lines  were  compact  between 
the  M  urf reeslioro  railroad  at  their  ri^t  andi 
the  Hillsbcffough  turnpike,  which  ran  south 
from  the  centre  of  the  city,  across  the  Union 
centre.  Thus  the  Confederate  lines  covered 
less  than  half  of  the  Union  position.  Cheat- 
ham's corps  was  on  the  right,  Lee's  corps 
formed  tbe  centre,,  and  Stewart's  corps  tbe  left. 

More  than  half  the  inner  line  was  held  W 
quartermasters'  emplo}>ees  under  Q.  M.  G.  Dtm- 
aldson,  and  tbe  rest  of  that  line  by  new  troops 
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under  Gen.  J.  F.  Miller.  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith's 
corps  held  the  right  of  the  advanced  Union 
line,  Gen.  T.  J.  Wood's  line  the  centre,  and 
Gen.  Schofield  the  left.  Gen.  Steedman's  divi- 
sion was  in  echelon  to  the  front  on  the  left.  The 
night  before  the  battle  Gen.  Schofield's  corps 
was  moved  to  the  left  and  front  of  Wood's 
tine,  and  prepared  to  tske  prominent  part  in 
turning  the  Confederate  left.  The  morning  of 
the  ISth  fog  veiled  the  rapid  formation  of 
Union   forces  in  front  of  their  works. 

The  battle  began  at  8  o'clock  by  a  success- 
ful attack  by  Gen.  Steedman's  division  upon 
the  earthworks  commanding  the  extreme  left. 
This  attracted  the  enemy's  attention  to  that 
quarter.  About  lo  o'clock  Smith's  corps  moved 
against  Hood's  left,  and  Wilson's  cavalry  corps 
of  9,000  horsemen  and  3.50O  dismounted  men 
swung  off  in  its  wide  circuit  against  the  left 
and  rear  of  the  Confederate  works,  one  division 
extending  to  the  river  betow  the  city,  and 
forcing  back  Hood's  cavalry  reserve  under  Gen. 
Chalmers.  Forrest's  main  body  bad  been  sent 
to  attack  Murfreesboro.  Smith's  corps  moved 
obliquely  against  the  Confederate  left  flank  and 
took  it  in  reverse.  Scholield,  by  a  wide  detour, 
penetrated  still  further  to  the  rear.  At  the 
same  time  Wood  assaulted  in  front.  Wilson's 
troopers  carried  earthworks,  captured  27  guns, 
and  swept  squarely  into  the  rear  of  the  Con- 
federate left  These  movements  compelled  its 
withdrawal  for  two  miles.  The  next  after- 
noon the  same  tactics  were  continued  by  Smith, 
Schofield,  and  Wilson,  while  Wood  on  the 
Union  centre,  and  Steedman  on  the  left,  pushed 
forward  to  Hood's  new  line.  This,  had  been  re- 
formed with  Cheatham  on  the  left,  Stewart  in 
the  centre,  and  Lee  on  the  right  The  Union 
lines  began  the  attack  upon  Hood's  position  at 
3  o'clock  with  an  unsuccessful  assault  by  two 
brigades  from  Wood  and  one  from  Steedman 
upon  the  Confederate  right.  Soon  after  4 
o'clock  Smith  and  Wood's  corps  on  the  front, 
with  Schofield  operating  on  their  right  and 
against  the  Confederate  left  flank,  attacked  in 
force,  soon  carrying  the  entire  line.  This  at- 
tack and  its  results  Gen.  Hood  thus  described 
in  his  official  report:  "The  position  gained  by 
the  enemy  being  such  as  to  enfilade  our  line 
caused  in  a  few  moments  our  entire  line  to  give 
way,  and  our  troops  to  retreat  down  the  pike 
in  the  direction  of  Franklin,  most  of  them,  I 
regret  to  say,  in  great  confusion,  all  efforts 
reform  them  being  fruitless.*     Here  54  guns 


airy,  when  the  remnant  of  Hood's  forces 
crossed  the  Tennessee,  having  suffered  a  loss 
during  his  campaign  of  over  13,500- prisoners 
and  11  guns,  and  here  the  Union  pursuit  ended. 
Over  2,000  deserters  came  into  the  Union  lines. 
The  result  vindicated  Thomas'  insisting  upon 
waiting  for  the  remounting  of  his  cavalry,  since 
Wilson  with  his  troopers  formed  an  essential 
and  controlling  element  in  the  battle  and  in  a 
pursuit  which  were  designed  to  disintegrate  an 

The  records  do  not  show  the  number  of 
men  with  which  Hood  reached  Tupelo.  He 
claims  that  there  were  18,500  left  there  after 
3^000  were  furtoughed.  He  further  says  that 
of  14.000  that  left  Tupdo  to  join  Gen.  J.  E. 
Johnston  in  North  Carolina  9,000  deserted. 
Gen.  Johnston's  reports  show  that  when  Hood's 


forces  reached  him  they  numbered  3,953  of- 
ficers and  men.  Thus,  after  Nashville,  Hood's 
splendid  force  of  Confederate  fighters  did  not 
again  appear  as  an  army  on  the  theatre  of  war. 
Even  this  complete  victory,  defeating  the 
contemplated  advance  of  the  Confederate  army 
to  the  Ohio,  did  not  fully  allay  the  panic  at 
Washington  lest  Sherman's  movement  to  the 
sea  should  prove  to  have  left  the  Central  West 
without  sufficient  protection,  and  while  every 
possible  effort  in  pursuit  was  being  put  forth 
m  horrible  weather,  Gen.  Halleck  thus  tele- 
graphed   Thomas : 

Permit  n>e.  CcaenL  to  urge  the  vMt  iaipanaiice  of 
a  hot  punuit  al  Hood'a  army.  Every  pcuible  Mcrince 
■hauld  be  made,  and  your  men  for  i  tew  days  will  aub- 

sreat  result.  If  you  can  capture  or  deatroy  Hood'B 
aimy  General  Sherman  cac  cntiTeiy  crush  out  ll]« 
rebel  miliUty  force  in  all  the  Soutliern  States.  He 
begins  a  nev  campaign  about  the  fitst  of  January, 
which  will  have  the  most  impoiUDt  results  if  Hood  i 

your  part  la,  therefore,  of  vital  imponance  to  G<n> 
eral  Sherman')  plans.      No  sacrifice  must  be  spared  to 

Gen.  Thomas,  nagged  beyond  endurance,  put 
an  end  to  this  style  of  despatches  by  the  fol- 
lowing reply : 

Your  despatch  of  la  v.,  this  day,  is  reccirtd.  Gen- 
eral  Hood'a  army  i»  beimr  pursued  as  rapidly  ud  as 
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This  changed  the  tone  of  despatches  from 
Washington  and  City  Point  Grant  and  Stan- 
ton sent  congratulations,  and  Grant,  in  his  of- 
ficial report,  after  setting  forth  his  impatience 
and  apprehensions  that  Hood  would  go  north, 
said  of  Thomas :  'But  his  final  defeat  of 
Hood  was  so  complete,  that  it  will  be  accepted 
as  a  vindication  of  that  distinguished  officer's 
judgment."  H.  V.  Boynton. 

Nashville,  Univcni^  of,  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  a  coeducational  institution  founded  in  1785 
by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  as  Itavid.$OD 
Academy.     In  1806  after  Tennessee  had  been 
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founded,  the  name  was  charwed  to  Cumberland 
College,  and  in  1826  to  the  University  of  Nash- 
ville. The  school  was  closed  during  the  Civil 
War.  The  trustees  of  the  university  and  of 
the  Peabody  Fund  united  in  1875  in  establish- 
ing a  normal  school  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
Montgomery  Bell  Academy  arid  Winthrop  model 
school  constitute  the  preparatory  department, 
and  the  othet-  departments  are  collegiate  and 
medical.  The  courses  of  study  lead  to  the  de- 
grees of  A.B.,  B.S.,  and  B.L.  In  igog  there 
were  connected  with  (he  school  66  professors 
and  instructors  and  about  1,100  students.  In 
the  preparatory  department  there  were  200  pu- 
pils. The  library  contained  over  26,000  vol- 
umes, and  the  grounds,  buildings  and  iurnish- 
inga  were  valued  at  $250*00;  the  productive 
fund  was  about  $106,500;  and  the  annual  in- 
come about  ¥6o,ooa 

Na^ville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Ratl- 
way.  The  first  advocate  of  llie  building  of  the 
Nashville  ft  Chattanooga  Railroad,  the  first  rail- 
road built  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  was 
Dr.  James  Overton,  a  man  of  far-reaching  Sa- 
gacity, dauntless  cotirage,  and  great  faith  in  his 
well-matured  convictions.  In  1843,  he  offered 
himself  ts  a  candidate  for  the  Lea:islature,  bas- 
ing his  canvass  on  the  promise  that  he  would 
do  all  in  his  power  to  secure  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  from  Nashville  (o  Chattanooga,  to 
conned  with  the  Western  &  Atlantic  Railroad, 
which  had  been  chartered  as  a  link  in  that  great 
trunk  line  that  was  to  extend  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  the  Mississippi  river.  At  that  period 
Chattanooga,  or  Ross"  Landing  as  it  was  then 
called,  was  nothing  more  than  a  small  shipping 
point  in  a  wild,  mountainous  region,  and  had 
but  lately  been  vacated  by  the  Indians.  Dr.  Over- 
ton, with  keen  foresight,  however,  recognised 
that  this  was  the  focus  to  which  the  lines  of 
traffic  from  the  Southern  States  must  converge, 
and  he  believed  that  if  connections  should  be 
opened  between  that  point  and  Nashville  the 
latter  place  would  be  able  to  control  the  large  cot- 
ton trade  of  Georgia  and  Alabama.  These  argu- 
ments made  little  impression  upon  the  minds 
of  the  people,  however,  and  Dr.  Overton  was 
not  only  defeated  but  the  title  *01d  Chatta- 
nooga," was  applied  to  him  by  those  who  de- 
rided his  scheme  as  the  impracticable  dream  of 
a  visionary. 

Two  years  after  the  defeat  of  Dr.  Overton 
the  necessity  for  other  outlets  from  Nashville 
besides  the  Cumberland  river  brousht  the  sub- 
ject of  railroads  under  agitation  again,  and, 
through  the  pressure  of  many  influential  citi- 
zens of  the  State,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act 
on  II  Dec.  1845,  incorporating  a  railroad  from 
Nashville  to  Chattanooga.  In  1847,  this  act  was 
amended  to  permit  the  town  of  Na.shville  to 
subscribe  the  sum  of  $500,000  for  the  benefit  of 
the  road,  and  "to  raise  money  on  loans  by  pledg- 
ing the  faith  of  the  corporation ;  by  pledging  a 
portion  of  its  taxes;  by  mortgage  or  otherwise 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  what  might  be  de- 
manded for  the  calls  on  the  stock."  It  was 
from  thi»  beginning  that  the  Nashville.  Chat- 
tanooga &  St,  I^ouis  Railway  has  been  developed. 

V.  K.  Stevenson  was  the  first  president  of  the 
company,  and  he  held  this  position  until  i86t. 
In  1864,  Michael  Bums  was  elected  president 
He  eerved  until  1868,  #h«n  he  was  succeeded 
by   Col,    E,   W.   Cole,  who   resigned  in   1880. 


Gov.  James  D.  Porter,  who  succeeded  hint 
served  until  1884,  when  Major  J.  W.  Thomas, 
the     former    general     manager,     was    elected 

president. 

Since  1868,  when  the  compafty  actually  be- 
gan to  extend  its  lines,  it  has  increased  its  mile- 
age from  554  miles  to  1,201,25,  and  has  aug- 
mented its  earning  capacity  nearly  fourfold,  its 
equipment  also  having  grown  in  about  the  same 
ratio.  The  first  train  ran  from  Nashville  to  .\n- 
tioch  on  13  April  1851,  and  when,  on  the  4th 
of  July  of  the  same  year,  a  train  arrived  at 
Murfrecsboro,  the  event  was  made  the  occasion 
of  a  great  celebration,  people  from  all  the  coun- 
try round  being  on  hand  to  greet  this  sign  of 
progress.  By  April  1853,  the  road  had  reached 
Bridgeport,  Ala,,  on  the  Tennessee  river,  from 
which  point  communication  was  itrnnediately 
opened  uith  Chattanooga  with  the  aid  of  steam- 
boats, but  the  entire  line,  which  was  151  miles 
in  length,  was  not  completed  until  Fdtruary 
1854.  Even  then  it  was  the  first  railroad  to  be 
completed  in  the  Stale 

During  the  past  30  years  the  system  has  been 
gradually  extended  until.  ;as  has  been  said,  at 
the  present  time,  including  its  leased  lines,  it 
consists  of  more  than  1,200  miles.  Besides  the 
main  lines  there  are  3SJ'05  miles  of  side  linei. 
making  a  total  mileage  under  the  present  ntaii- 
agement  of  1,554.30  mika.  Included  in  thfese 
leased  lines  are  the  systems  of  the  Western  & 
Atlantic  Railroad,  and  the  Memphis  &  Paducak 
Railroad,  the  eystem  of  the  Nashville.  Chatta- 
nooga &  SL  Louis  Railway  now  eKtendiiiK  front 
Hickman,  Ky,,  through  Nashville  attd  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn,,  to  Atlanta,  Ga.  It  also  e:ite»ds 
from  Memphis,  Tehn.,  to  Padorab,  Ky,,  pMoivS 
thiDugh  Jackson,  Tenn.  It  also  reaches  the 
great  cotton  manufacturing  city  of  HtmtBvilke, 
Ala.,  while  other  ramifying  branches  eittcnd  to 
various  raining  centres,  agricultural  districts,  and 
limber  regions.  To-day,  the  road  has  do  supe- 
rior, whether  we  consider  the  excellence  of  its 
road-bed ;  its  admirable  eqtiipmettl ;  the  beauty 
and  attractiveness  of  its  scenery,  or  the  fertility 
of  the  country  through  which  it  passes,  while 
its  strategical  position  in  relation  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  land  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of 
any  other  railroad  system  in  the  South.  At 
Memphis,  for  example,  it  converges  with  a  clus- 
tered system  of  railroads  that  run  to  every  point 
of  the  compass.  Among  these  lines  are  the 
fjTuisvtlle  3:  Nashville  Railroad,  the  Illinois  Ccn> 
trai  Railroad,  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  the 
Memphis  &  Little  Rock  Railroad,  the  Mcoiphi.* 
&  Kansas  City  Haiiroad.  and  the  Southern  Rail- 
road. It  is  also  brought  in  closest  touch  with 
the  great  river  trade  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries  at  several  points,  reaching  the  Miss- 
issippi river  at  Memphis  and  Kickman.  Ky. ;  the 
Ohio  river  at  Paducah,  Ky,,  and  the  Tennessee 
river  at  Johnsonville.  Penn, ;  Bridgeport,  Ala, : 
Hobs  island.  Ala.;  Gtmtersville,  Ala.,  and  at 
Chattanoogp,  It  strikes  the  Cumberland  river 
at  Nashvilie  and  crosses  the  Chattahoochie  river 
near  Atlanta.  Ga.  At  many  points  it  also  unite* 
with  such  a  large  number  of  railroads  that  it 
would  be  difRcnlt  to  name  any  other  road  in  the 
South  that  forms  such  a  close  link  between  the 
bat  systems  of  railways  in  that  portion  of  the 
country  as  well  as  the  best  navigable  streams 
throughout  the  southern  country. 

The  following  table  furnishes  a  concise  sta- 
tistical view  of  the  development  of  the  Nashville. 
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Nashville  Convention,  in  American  his- 
tory, a  convention  of  delegatea  from  the  South- 
ern States  hdd  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  June 
iBsa,  called  to  consider  the  slavery  question 
and  the  encroachments  of  Northern  abolitionists. 
The  Wiimot  Proviso  and  the  Missouri  Com- 
protnise  were  disapproved,  but  resolutionB  of 
open  resistance  advanced  by  Texas,  South  Caro- 
lina and  Mississippi  were  voted  down.  The 
convention  which  was  never  generally  popular, 
met  again  in  November,  and  again  moderate 
rcGolutions   were   adopted. 

Htsik,  na'slk,  or  Nasatck,  India:  (j)  the 
coital  of  a  district  of  Bombay  on  the  Godavari, 
31  miles  from  its  source,  and  100  miles  northeast 
of  Bombay.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  Brahman- 
ism  in  the  Deccan  and  one  of  the  most  sacred  of 
Hindu  pilgrim  resorts;  the  banks  of  the  riTer 
here  are  crowded  with  temple  a  and  rfirinea. 
Nasik  is  the  Nasica  of  Ptolemy  and  was  an- 
ciently a  Mahratta  capital.  It  has  noted  nun- 
tifactures  of  brass  and  coiner  work,  paper,  cot- 
ton, etc.  Pop.  about  21,300.  (2)  The  district 
has  an  area  of  5,940  square  miles;  pop.  about 
825.000. 

NsBiiiTtfaL  na'snilth,  Alexander,  Scottish 
painter:  b.  Edinburgh  9  Sept.  1758;  d.  there  10 
April  1840.  He  chose  portrait  painting  as  his 
specialty;  became  Allan  Ramsay's  pupil  and 
subsequent  Assistant  and  accompanied  that  artist 
to  London.  He  returned  to  Edinburgh  (1779)  ; 
and  traveled  in  Italy  (1783),  where  he  dev<Med 
himself  to  landscape  and  historical  pahitifig. 
Among  his  works  is  the  famous  portrait  oiE 
Bums  in  the  London  National  Gallery,  tbe  large 
•River  Scene'  owned  by  the  Society  of  Arts; 
•The  Port  of  Leith>  (1824) ;  and  <The  Lawn 
Market'  (1824^  ;  >u  1S32  he  published  16  scenes 
described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  His  landscajies 
are  fioety  composed  and  very  impreBsi»e,  though 
he  is  inferior  as  a  painter  to  his  son  Patrick 
(q.v.).  The  Nasmyths  were  an  artistic  race 
and  between  iftag  and  1866  no  less  than  six 
woman  painters  of  the  family  exhibited  in  Lon~ 

Nssrovth,  JaroeB,  Scottish  engineer:  b. 
Edinburgh  ig  Aug.  1808;  d.  South  Kensington, 
7  May  1890.  He  was  the  son  of  Alexander 
Nasmyth  (q.T-),  the  Scottish  landscape  painter. 
After  study  at  Edinburgh  University,  he  went 
to  London  in  1829,  offered  his  services  to  Mauds- 
ley,  founder  of  a  well  known  engineering  Srai, 
and  was  appointed  assistant  in  his  private  work- 


shop. There  he  remained  till  1831,  when  lu 
returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  constructed  a  set 
of  en^neering  tools  with  whirfi  he  began  busi- 
ness m  1834  at  Manchester.  Here  he  was  so 
successful  that  he  had  soon  to  erect  a  large  new 
workshop  at  Patricroft  near  Maocbester,  wher« 
he  became  famous  as  a  oiachine  constructor  an4 
inventor.  Chief  among  his  inventiona  was  the 
steam-hammer,  designed  in  lS39>  and  in  1843 
patented  in  an  improved  form.  The  first  ham- 
mer was  constructed  from  a  view  of  Nasmyth'* 
sketches  by  Schneider  at  Cremot,  in  France, 
about  1S41 ;  bat  the  first  British  one  was  erected 
by  Nastnyth  at  Patricroft  in  1843.  Among 
Nasmyth's  further  inventions  are  a  nut-shaping 
machine,  a  hydraulic  punching-macbine,  and  a 
flexible  shaft  for  driving  small  drills.  In  1S56 
be  retired  from  the  firm  of  Nasmyth,  Gaskell  & 
Co.,  which  he  had  founded,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  astronomy.  He  was  the  first 
to  observe  the  mottled  appearance  of  the  sun's 
surface  known  as  "willow- leaves"  or  "rice 
grains*  (i860).  He  is  the  author  of  'Remarks 
on  Tools  and  Machinery'  in  Baker's  'Elements 
of  Mechanism'  (1858)  ;  'The  Moon  Cmlsidercd 
as  a  Planet,  a  Woaid,  and  a  Satellite'  (1874), 
with  James  Carpenter ;  and  an  autobiogruihj 
edited  by  Dr.  S.  Siailes  (1883). 

Naamytti,  Patrick  HItner,  Scottish  painter: 
b.  Edinburgh  7  Jaa  1787:  d.  Lambeth,  Lon- 
don, 17  Aug.  1831.  He  studied  under  his  father 
and  developed  a  great  talent  for  landscape, 
though  he  labored  under  the  difficulties  of  ill 
health,  and  a  crippled  right  hand  which  neces- 
sitated the  use  of  the  left  in  painting.  He  came- 
to  London  in  his  aoth  year  and  made  his  rep- 
utation by  his  first  picture  exhibited  at  the  RoyaT 
Academy  'A  View  of  Loch  Katrine*  (1809).. 
He  invariably  painted  en  pIfM  air,  and  in  his- 
last  sickness  was  raised  on  his  bed  that  he  mighti 
watch  through  the  window  the  violent  thunder- 
storm that  was  raging  outside  and  in  the  pro- 
gress of  which  he  expired.  His  oictures  are 
highly  valued  and  his  'View  in  Surrey'  sold 
(189a)   for  £2,625   ($13,135). 

Naso,  na'so.     See  Ora>. 

Ns'aon,  EHbb,  American  biographer:  b_ 
Wrentham  Mass.,  21  April  1811;  d.  North 
Billerica,  Mass,  17  June  1B8;.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Brown  University  in  1835,  engaged 
in  teaching  and  was  ordained  a  Congregation- 
alist  minister  In  1852.  He  was  the  author  of: 
'Life  of  Governor  Andrew'  (1868);  'Life  of 
Charies  Suraner'  {1874)  ;  'Lives  of  Moody  and 
Sankey'  (1S77) ;  'Originality'  (18S2);  and 
many  other  works. 

Hasan,  Etnnia  Huntington,  American 
poet:  b.  Hallowall,  Maine,  6  Aug.  1845.  She 
was  graduated  from  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Sem- 
inary and  Female  College  in  1865  and  v 


'White  Sails'  (1888),  and  'The  Tower,  with 
Legends  and  Lyrics'   (1895). 

Nasqa,  nas-Ha'.    See  Nass  Indians. 

Nasr-cd-Dcen,  nas'r-ed-den'.  Shah  of  Per- 
sia: b.  24  April  1831;  d.  I  May  1896.  He  was 
not  the  eldest  son  but  the  ability  and  influence 
of  his  mother  induced  his  father,  Mohammed 
Miria,  to  proclaim  him  his  heir  and  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  in  1848.  His  accession  was 
disputed  by  the  reformer  El  Bab,  but  the  new 
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shah  crushed  the  opposition  mercileaaly  and  be-  1890.     He  was  educated  in  Bonn  aod  became 

came   the  ablest    ruler   that   Persia   had   had   in  prominent    as    an    economist.      In     1869-79    he 

many  years.    He  studied   European  methods  of  served   in   the    Prussian    Lower   House   and    in 

warfare  and  proved  himself  a  master  of  finance.  1889  became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Peers. 

He  crushed  the  insurrections  which  broke  out  He   founded    and   was   president  of  the   Verein 

in   various   provinces  and  fay  his   occupation   of  fiir   Social politik.      He   published :    'Ueber   das 

Herat  in  1856  provoked  a  war  with  Great  Brit-  preussische    S Leu ersy stem'    (1861)  ;    'Ueber   die 

ain   which   was   concluded   in    1857.     In    i873<'8  miltelaherliche    Feldgemeinschaft    in    Elngland' 

and  in  1889  he  visited  Western  Europe  and  en-  (1869)  ;     'Agrarische     Zustande     in     England' 

deavored    to    estabUsh    more    friendly    relations  (1884)  ;   eic. 

with   England,   soon,  however,   returning  to  his  Nasaick,      See  Nasik. 

friendship    with    Russia.     He    favored    proKtcss  „     ^    _,                 .       ' .                ■■     ■  .     l 

and  western  civilization  in  so  far  as  it  did  not  '**■*'   ThoniM,   American   caricaturist:   b. 

conflict  with  his  despotic  rule,  and  under  his  landau,  Bavar.a.  V  Sept.  i8*j;  d    Guayaquil, 

reign   the   telegraph  Xough    Persia   connecting  ^^^tf^l-^^.^!^   j'^i^fi     H        ^^  ™,!!?i/« 

smaiM  m  logo.  ^^^  ^^^j^  g^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^ 

Nast  (nas)  Indian.,  or  Naaqa,  or  Niahgar,  spare    time    copying    the    paintings.    For    six 

a  general  name  for  several  tribes  residing  on  the  months  he  studied  in  a  drawing  class,  then  bc- 

Nass    River,    British    Columbia.    They   live   in  came  a  draughtsman  for  'Frank  I-ealie's*    In 

seven  villages  and  number  perhaps  i,ooa    They  i860  he  was  sent  to  England  to  draw  for  the  '11- 

have  not  decreased  in  numbers  in  recent  years  lustrated  News'  the  Heenan-Sayers  prize  fight; 

and  are  steadily  improving  in  morals  and  Intel-  in  1861  drew  sketches  of  the  Italian  campaign; 

ligence.  in  1862  joined  the  'Harper's  Weekly*  staff  and 

N«u»ti.     nas-sow.     Jou,     H.udta     vim,  by  his  clever  cartoons  soon  became  famous.    But 

CoirnT  OP  NASSAti-SiKiEN,  Dutch  general  and  ""^  ""  Purely  political  and  Personid  ^ricatara 

statesman;  b.  Delft,  Hollaid,  17  June  16m;  d.  dating  from  1871-3,  when  he  atucked  the  Tweed 

Cle.es,   Prussia,  ao   Dec.    1679.    H.  was  gov-  f '"f  "!  S™  7     j  ".P'  c    ."t       ""'°=»r'»« 

ernor-general  of  the  Dutch  poiessions  in  BFaiil  ^'^^  »'  jweed  and  the  first  Tammany  tigtt, 

in   .637-44  and  had  a  brilliant  and  prosperous  "''    '"Sely  con  ributeJ   to  the   defeat   of  the 

adminisiSion.    He   defeated   the   Spanish  and  J™, ''•j:'";  t°  "1™  ''"f,  ",- ir   "' ,aS 

Portuguese  and  upon  his  return  to  Holland  was  """"J?  ""^J"!  '^'SL'       '  "'           .        i  '^ 

madelieutenant-gSneral  of  cavalry;  in  1647  he  Si.«'S     "his^ievTtfblf  c'JnTctio"  wift 

was  governor  of  Cleves  and  in  1665  commanded  \ii^  nominees  his  lu^itable  connection  with 

the  army  of  the  Netherlands.    He  b«;ame  gov-  Tammany  Hall.    In  1S84  he  attacked  the  Re- 

nmn-  „f  TTi....t,t  !«   .*.,■  pufalican  candidate  for   the  only  time,   but  witb 

emor  of  Utrecht  m  1674.  ^xom^^  bitterness.    He  left  'Harper's  Weekly' 

Nassau,   Germany,   a   former   independent  in   1887,  and  in   1894  became  a  member  of  the 

duchy,  now  as  Wiesbaden,  forming  a  district  of  staff  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.     In  May  igoz  he 

the   Prussian  province  of   Hesse-Nassau   (q.v.).  was  appointed  United  States  consul  at  Guyaquil, 

The  chief  town  is  Wiesbaden   (q.v,).     The  fam-  where   he    died    of   yellow    fever.     For    several 

ily  of  Nassau,  the  elder  branch  of  which  reigned  years  he  published   'Nast's   Almanac,'   with  his 

till    1866,    dates    from    the    lOth    century.     The  own  illustrations  to  text  by  various  authors.    Nast 

younger  branch  inherited  in   1S44  the  principal-  did  some  oil-painting,  especially  of  scenes  in  the 

ity    of    Orange    (q.v,),   and   as   the   princes    of  Civil    War.     He    was    a    great    caricaturist,    as 

Orange   took   an   important   place   in   European  realistic   as   the   French   masters   in   his  groups 

history.     The   reigning   Duke   of    Nassau    sided  and  as  dignified  as  Tenniel  in  his  single  figure 
against  Prussia  in  1866,  and  his  duchy  was  i~ 


corporated    with    Prussia    (see    Pkussia:    Gej.-  Nastur'tiuni,  the   Indian   cress    iTropi^oUum 

VJ'^V.           V     «^"!<^"'^  ^]  ^Z^  !„?„■  wo/uj),  an  American  climbing  annual  with  pon- 

?T,*''%^*V,^^i"^''^''^  *u^  ''i^',''  °f  William  (   fruits   and    showy   orange   flowers;   or    T. 

III.  of  Holland,  in  1890.  the  Duke  of  Nassau  ^i,^    3    smaller   species.     See    Trop-eouum; 

became  Grand-Duke  of  Luxemburg.  Cress. 

Nassau,  nas'a,  the  capital  of  the  Bahama  Na'aua.  See  Coati. 
Islands  (q.v),  situated  on  the  north  coast  of  ^^^  Turner's  Rebellion,  in  American  his- 
New  Providence,  the  largest  island  of  the  („  ^  ^^^  s.m\\fLA  to  a  negro  insurrection  at 
group.  The  town  is  built  on  a  steep  hiU,  is  Southampton,  Va..  in  1831.  The  rebellion  was 
wel  laid  out,  and  has  fine  government  and  other  j^j  ^  ^^^  Turner,  a  negro  slave,  who  believed 
public  buildings,  and  handsome  residences.  The  hjn,sp,f  chosen  by  God  to  free  the  colored  race, 
climate  is  mild  and  healthful,  and  Nassau  is  a  ^j  ^^  appointed  time  he  set  out  with  several 
|H.pular  winter  health  resort  for  Americans  and  ji„ndred  followers  going  from  house  to  house 
West  Indians.  There  is  a  gooA  harbor,  and  an  ^;,ij  ^■^^  intention  of  killing  all  white  persons, 
active  general  trade  is  carried  on.  The  United  3^^^^^  ,he  authorities  dispersed  the  rebels  5S 
State?  IS  represented  by  a  consular  agent.  Pop.  ^^^^^^^  ^.^rc  killed.  After  hiding  for  some 
10.000.  weeks  in  the  Dismal  Swamp,  Turner  was  cap- 
Nassau,  Fort,  N.  J.,  a  former  fort  on  the  tured  and  hanged. 
Delaware  River,  near  the  present  site  of  Glouccs-  Nata,  na'ta,  in  Mexican  mythology,  the 
ter,  N.  J.  The  fort  was  built  by  Capt  Jacobus  name  of  a  former  legendary  prophet,  who  re- 
May,  in  1831.  sembled  the  Noah  of  Biblical  times. 

Nasse,    niis'se,    Emin,    German    political  Natal,  na'fal',  Africa,  a  British  colony  on 

b,  Bonn  a  Dec  iSag;  d.  there  4  Jan.  the   southeast  coast,  bordering  on   the   Indian 
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Ocean,  and  bounded  by  Portuguese  East  Africa,  viously  vigorous.    Timber-trees  everywhere  ex- 

the  Transvaal,  and   Orange  River  colonies,  Ba-  ist  in   sufficient  numbers  for  the  wants   of  the 

sutoland,  ■  and    Cape    Colony.     Including    Zulu-  colony,  and  on  the  western  frontiers  as  well  as 

land,  annexed  in   1897.  it  has  an  estimated  area  elsewhere    form    considerable    forests,    for    the 

of   35,019   square    miles.     In    January    1903    the  most    part    unencumbered    by    the    underwood 

former  Transvaal  districts  of  Vryheid,  Utrecht,  which   prevails  in   Cape   Colony. 

and  part  of  Wakkcrsiroom  were  transferred  to  Fauna.— The     wild     animals     include     the 

Natal.  leopard,  hyena,  liger-cat,  antelopes,  jackal,  ant- 

Topografhy. —  The  chief  natural  boundary  on  bear,  and  porcupine.    The  hippopotamus  has  still 

the   land    side    is    formed   by   the    Drakensberg  his  haunts  in  several  of  the  rivers,  and  there  are 

Mountains,  separating  it  from  the  Orange  River  numbers  of  small  crocodiles ;  while  snakes,  some 

Colony    and     Basutoland,     The    Tugela    River  of  them  venomous,  are  also  plentiful.     The  birds 

separates  the  colony  proper  from  the  Zulu  coun-  comprise  the  vulture,  several  varieties  of  eagle, 

try ;  on  the  southwest  the  Umiimkulu  and  Um-  and   the  secretary-bird,  etc, 

tamvuna  partly  separate   it   from   Cape   Colony.  Agriculture. —  In    the    level    districts    of   th« 

The  400  miles  of  coast-line  contains  the  mouths  interior,   wheat,   barley,   oats,   beans,   and   vege- 

of  numerous  streams,  but  is  destitute  of  creeks  tables  of  almost   every   description    have  been 

and  bays,  having  only  one  sheltered  anchorage  at  largely   and   successfully   grown ;   but   the   chief 

Port  Natal   (on  which  stands  the  seaport  Dur-  crop   everywhere   is   maize,   of  which   even  two 

ban),  a  line  circular  bay  completely  landlocked,  good  crops  can  be  raised  in  the  year.     In  many 

capacious   enough   to   contain   whole   fleets,   and  parts   the   vine   thrives   well,   various    fruits   arc 

deep  enough  within  to  float  the  largest  vessels,  cultivated,  and   could  be  produced   in   unlimited 

The  surface  is  finely  diversified,  rising  by  sue-  quantities.     In  the  coast  districts,  where  the  cH- 

cessive  terraces  from  the  shore  toward  the  lofty  mate    is    tropical,    the    sugarcane    is    cultivated 

mountains  on  its  western  frontiers.    The  chief  with  success.     In  similar  localities  tobactx),  ar- 

summits    are    Champagne    Castle,    10,357    feet;  rowroot,  ginger,  bananas,  pine-apples,  etc.,  also 

Mont    aux    Sources,    about    10,000    feet ;    and  grow  well.    Tea  has  begun  to  be  cultivated  with 

Giant's  Castle,  9,657  feet.    From  the  main  chain  good  prospects,  and  coffee  is  also  grown  to  a 

numerous  transverse  branches  proceed  nearly  at  small  extent. 

right  angles,  and  form  a  series  of  minor  water-  Commerce,   ftc— In   1901   the  total   value  of 

sheds,    separating    the    different    streams.     The  exports    amounted    to    about    $23,000,000,    wool 

mountains  descend  very  gradually  on  the  west,  being  by  far  the  largest,  others  being  gold,  sugar, 

and   may   be   regarded   as   the   abutments   of   a  coal ;  the  imports  were  valued  at  about  $48,000,- 

very  elevated  table-land,  but  they  present  preeip-  ooo,  mostly  manufactured  goods.     The  railways, 

itous  fronts   to   the  east,  and  are  so  broken  ty  which  belong  to  the  government,  have  a  length 

chasms  and  ravines  that  they  were  at  one  time  of  over  600  miles,  and  extend  into  the  Orange 

regarded   as   impassable.  River  Colony  and  Transvaal. 

Hydrografhy.— The  colony  has  a  great  ad-  Govtmment.— Natil  has  since  1893  been  un- 

vantage  over  most  of  the  districts  of  South  Af-  i„  a  governor,  a  legislative  council,  and  a  legis- 

rica    in     its    abundance    of    perennial    streams,  laijve   assembly.    The   governor    represents   the 

though  these  are  all  too  shallow  to  be  navigable,  kinj,  and  is  appointed  by  the  home  government, 

while   many    flow    through   precipitous    ravines  He    appoints    an    executive    of   not    more   than 

and  rocky   gorges.     The  most   important  rivers  six  ministers,  and  with  their  advice   nominates 

are   the  Tugela,   which   has   a   course  of   about  (he  members  of  the  legislative  council,  a  body 

150  miles,  its  tributary,  the  Buffalo,  or  Umiin-  consisting   of   12   persons.      The    legislative   as- 

yati,  being  also  a  considerable  stream  ;  the  Um-  sembly  consists  of  39  elected  members,  the  elett- 

voti,   Umgeni,   and   Umkomanfi,   farther   to   the  ors  having  the   right  of  voting  in   virtue  of  a 

south;  and  the  Umzimkulu,  which  partly  sepa-  small    property    qualificntioa     The    assembly    is 

rates  Natal  from  Cape  Colony.  elected    for    a    term    of    four    years,   but   may 

Geology  and  Mwerai  Resources. —  The  pre-  be  dissolved  before  the  end  of  this  period.    AH 

vailing  stratified  rocks  are  sandstone  and  slate,  bills  must  receive  the  governor's  assent  before 

often   thrown   into    confusion    and    pierced   by  they  become  law.    For  administrative  purposes 

igneous    rocks,    particularly    basalt,    greenstone,  the   colony   is    divided   into   counties,   of   which 

and  porphyry,  which  assume  the  form  both   of  that  of  Pietermaritiburs  is  so  named  from  con- 

continuous  ridges  and  isolated  hills,  and  often  taining  the  capital,  situated  about  54  miles  in- 

cover  extensive  areas.    The  mineral  productions  land.     The  only  seaport,  and  the   largest   town, 

are  principally  coal,  iron-stone,  limestone,  and  is  Durban,  on  Port  Natal.    There  are  somewhat 

marble.     Coal    is   worked   and    is    used   on   the  special  regulations  for  Zululand,  which  at  pres- 

railways,  and  the  iron-stone   is  also  being  util-  ent  bears  the  designation  of  a  'province."     Edu- 

iied.     There  are  rich  gold-fields  in   Zululand.  cation  is  well  attended  to,  there  being  govem- 

Ctimate. —  The  climate  on  the  whole  is  ex-  ment   high   and  primary   schools,    many  aided 

tremely  salubrious.    On  the  coast  the  range  of  private    schools,    and    schools    for    Kafiir    and 

temperature    is     from    47°    to    88°,    giving    an  coolie  children. 

average  in  summer  of  76  and  in  winter  of  about  //ijfory.— Natal  owes  its  name  10  having 
55"  ;  in  the  interior,  at  the  town  of  Pietermaritz-  been  discovered  on  Christmas  Day,  1497,  bj 
burg,  the  mean  temperature  of  July,  the  coldest  Vasco  da  Gama.  In  1823  a  small  English  settle- 
month,  is  S5° ;  of  February,  the  hottest,  8oVi°  ;  ment  was  formed  on  Port  Natal.  Subsequently 
and  of  the  whole  year,  67°.  During  the  rainy  large  numbers  of  discontented  Boers  from  the 
season  (October  to  March)  thunder  showers  Cape  Colony  entered  the  coimtry  as  settlers.  A 
are  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  Long  droughts  treacherous  massacre  of  part  of  the  Boers  by 
are  almost   imknown.  Dlngaan,  chief  of  the  Zulus,  in  18^  led  to  hos- 

VegelatioH. —  Under  such  a  climate,  and  with  filities,  in  which  Dingaan  was  ultimately  driven 

a  soil  of  considerable  fertility,  vegetation  is  ob-  beyond  the  frontiers.    In   1839  the  Boers  pro- 
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claimed  tliemsdves  an  independent  republic,  also  Bienville,  who  built  here  Fort  Rosalie  in  171&, 

declaring  ^eir  determination  to  establish  diplo-  The  place   was  destroyed  and  many  of  the  la- 

matic  rdations  with  European  powers.     The  es<  habitants  murdered,  in  1729,  by  the  Matches  In- 

tablishment  of  a  hostile   settlement  at  the  only  dians.     The    fort   came    into   possession   of    the 

port  between  Algoa  and  Delagoa  bays,  and  at  a  English  in  176J,  when  the  name  was  changed  to 

valuable  entrance  from  ihe  coasi  to  the  interior  Fort  Parmure.     In  1770  the  Spaniard-  took  po»- 

of  South  Africa,  was  so  obviously  incompatible  session,   and   in   179S  the  Unite     Statfs  became 

with  British  interests  that  a  force  was  despatched  undisputed   owner  of  lands  east  of  the   Missis- 

from  the  Cape,  and  after  some  fighting  the  Boers  sippi,  which  included  Natchez  and  much  of  the 

submitted,    except   a   discontented   section,    who  adjacent  territory.     From   1798  to  1820  Natchez 

retired  beyond  the  Drakensberg  range.    The  ter-  was   the  capital   of  Mississippi;   in   1803   it  was 

ritory  was  prociaimed  British  in  1843,     It  formed  incorporated  as   a  city.     During  the   Civil  War 

an  integral  part  of  the  Cape  Colony  until  1856,  ihe  city  suffered  considerable  loss  of  property  and 

when  it  was  erected  into  a  separate  colony.     Its  damage    to    its    industries    and    commerce.     In 

prosperity  has  been  affected  by  the  Kaffir  trou-  1862  Commodore  Porter  shelled  the  city,  and  in 

Dies,  as  well  as  by  the  British  complications  with  1863    Federal    troops    took    possession    and    re- 

the   Transvaal   Boers ;   and  in   1899-1900  it  suf-  tained   control    until   peace   was   declared.     The 

fered  severely  in  the  South  African  war  (q.v,).  country  surrounding  Natchez  is  chieflv  devoted 

Pop.    about   975,000,     including  786,912   Kaffirs,  to  agriculture;   cotton  is   the  principal  product. 

74^85  Asiatics,  and  63,821  Europeans ;  the  newly  The  principal  industries  of  the  city  are  connected 

transferred    Transvaal    districts,    already    men-  with  the  manufacturing  and  shipping  of  cotton 

tioned,    give    an    additional    58,000,    comprising  products.     It    has    ice    factories,    planing    mills, 

S0,oco  Kaffirs  and  8,000  Europeans.  foundries,   machine-shops,   and    furniture    faclo- 

Natal,  Brazil,  the  principal  seaport  and  "es.  Natchez  has  a  large  trade  in  cotton  ship- 
capital  of  the  Slate  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  at  P.'-'K  '^^^^  V^^^  thousands  of  bales  Considerable 
the  mouth  of  the  river  oi  that  name,  on  the  At-  ""  ="d  sugarcane  are  shipped  from  this  port, 
lantic,  150  miles  north  of  Pernambuco.  Not-  9"  a  bluff  just  outside  (he  cit^  limits  is  a  Na^ 
withsunding  the  sand-bars  at  the  entrance  to  the  tional  cemetery,  which  contains  3.1  Sg  graves 
harbor,  cor^iderable  export  trade  is  carried  on  ^^O  of  unknown  dead  The  city  has  Memorial 
chiefly  of  cotton,  sugar,  rubber,  etc.,  about  Pa*.  If-'"?'''.,?^"*  ,"°"'^:  a  court-house  the 
$1,000,000  annually.  The  United  SUtes  is  rep-  <='*,?  P"blic  buildings.  Institute  Hall,  several  ex- 
resented  by  a  consular  agent.  Natal  was  origi-  «".ent  hotels  and  a  large  numW  of  handsome 
nally  called  Cidade  dos  Reis.      Pop.  10,000.  "^J''^"'fl     ^\  ".-  '''.''   '^j  ."'   Stanton   College 

„      ,.         w  ,     ,,                        r  ^       ■       1.  and  Natchez  Institute,  and  has  good  pubhc  and 

N«ttli«,  nata-ig,  a  queen  of  Servia:  b.   14  parish    schools,    and    the    Fisk    Library.     There 

^^l  1^9-     She  IS  a  daughter  of  Pierre  Ivatio-  ^^^   ^^^   orphanages   and   a   number   of  private 

wtch   Kesehko,   a   Russian    officer,   and   married  ^^j,^,^      j^^   government,   in   accordance   with 

Prince  Milan,  afterward  king  of  Sen/ia,  m  1875.  the  charter  of  1877,  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  who 

The   marriage    turned  ^t    unhappily,   and    the  holds  office  two  years,  and  a  council.     The  school 

nnron  was  broken  m  im,  when  Milan  obtained  ^oard  are  elected  by  the  council.     Pop.    (1890) 

a  divorce-    The  king  abdicated  m  the  following  jq  id  ■  (jooo)  izaio-  (igiol  11701 

year,  and   Natalie,  returning  to  Belgrade,  the  '  .,  '   .       r  j- "       '  ir      r- 

feervian  capital,  resided  the^  for  a  time  with  N«tche«  Indians.    See  Crwks. 

her   son,    King   Alexander,   enjoying   the   favor  Hatches,    na-chfiz,     Lea,    a    romaooe    by 

of  the  people ;  but  in  i8gi,  at  the  request  of  the  Chateaubriand,  published  in  1825-^  many  years 

National  Assembly,  left  tiie  country  on  account  after  the  author  first  planned  it    The  work  was 

of   political    interests.     Becoming    reconciled    to  written  during  his  exile  in  England,  long  after 

Milan  in  1893,  she  resumed  her  foraicr  relations  his  joumeyings  in  America,  of  which  country  it 

with  the  royal  family;   and  returning  to  Bel-  contains  his  views  as  well  as  setting  forth  hi* 

grade  in  1895,  she  was  greeted  by  the  people  psychological  speculations  and  philosophy  of  life, 

with  every  token  of  popularity.     Her  residence  it  is  pervaded  by  the  dements  of  that   ronum- 

has  since  been  chiefly  in  Biarritz.  France;  and  ticism  with  which,  through  this  and  other  works, 

after  the  assassination  of  King  Alexander  (1903)  the  name  of  Chateanbriand  (q.v.)  is  associated, 

the    political    authorities    at    Belgrade    decreed  Natchitoches,  nach-i-t5ch'6i,  an  American 

that    she    should    not    again    enter   the    Servian  Indian  tribe  fonnorly  living  along  the  banks  of 

kingdom.  the  Red  River,  in  Louisiana,    They  were  dri»en 

N&tato'rCB,  an  obsolete  group  of  birds,  the  from  their  homes  by  the  Natchez  and  united  with 

;swimmers,  ariificially  allied  by   Illiger  on  their  the  Caddoes  in  I73'. 

ilikeness   in  pursuing  an  aquatic  life,  but  struc-  Natchitoches,  nik-i-tosh'.  La.,  town,  parish 

Rurally  having  relationships  with  several  natural  seat  of  Natchitoches  Parish;  on  a  short  stream 

lorders.    Similar  illogical  groupings  in  the  same  which  flows  into  the  Red  River,  and  on  the  Texas 

■by-gone    but    once    popular    classification    were  4  Pacific  railroad;  about  150  miles  in  direct  line 

Clantafores,     the     screamers;     Scansores,     the  northwest  of  Baton  Rouge,  the  capital  of  the 

clhnbers ;  Cursores,  the  runners ;  etc.  State.     The   town   is   on  the   site   of   what   was 

Natchez,  nSch'Sz,  Miss.,  city,  county-seat  once  a  French  trading  post  established  in  1714, 
of  Adams  County;  on  the  Mississippi  River.  It  is  situated  in  an  agricultural  region  in  which 
and  on  the  Yazoo  &  M.  V.  and  the  New  the  chief  products  are  sugarcane  and  cotton. 
Orleans  &  N.  R.R.'s;  about  90  miles  in  direct  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  stock-raising, 
line  southwest  of  Jackson  and  65  miles  The  principal  industries  of  the  town  are  con- 
below  Vicksburg.  It  has  steamer  connection  nected  with  the  shipment  of  the  agricultural 
with  all  the  Mississippi  River  ports.  The  city  products  and  live-stock.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
is  on  a  bluff  about  200  feet  above  the  river.  On  State  Normal  School  and  of  Saint  Mary's  Acad- 
thife  bluff  was  located  the   first  settlement,  by  emy  (R.  C.) ;  and  it  has  a  high  school,  public 
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and   parith    dementsr?   schools.     Pop,    (1690)  at  the  marriage  at  Caana,  and  Epiphanius  im- 

1,830;  (igoo)  2,368;   (1910  est.)  2,600.  nilea  that  he  was  one  of  the  two  disciples  whom 

Nt'awn,  Hebrew  prophet  in  the  time  of  J*^"*  overtook  mi  the  way  to  Emmaus. 
David  and  Solomon,  He  was  probably  much  NaficB,  a  genus  of  sea-snails,  forming  the 
j^unger  than  David,  and  lived  late  into  the  type  of  the  family  Nalicida.  The  shell  is 
rei^  of  Solomon.  He  was  in  his  time  die  latest  globose  in  form,  the  spiral  portion  being  minute 
direct  descendant  and  representative  of  the  and  indistinctly  marked;  smooth  and  porcelain- 
schools  of  the  prophets  under  Samuel.  Saint  like,  and  its  aperture  of  large  size  and  semi- 
Jerome  mentions  a  Jewish  tradition  which  iden-  circular  form.  The  animal  appears  large  in  pro- 
■"■      ■  '         'th  the  eighth  son  of  Jesse,  but  there  portion   to   the   shell,   the   foot   especially   being 


is  no  ground  for  this  supposition.  His  earliest  extensive.  The  mantle-lobes  partly  conceal  the 
appearance  in  the  hislorv  of  David  is  as  the  shell,  and  an  operculum  is  always  present.  Most 
King's  counsellor,  first  advising  the  building  of  of  the  genera  of  this  family  are  marine,  and  the 
the  temple  and  then  after  a  vision  aimouncing  white,  chalky  N.  heros  is  a  familiar  species  all 
that  the  lime  had  not  yet  come  (about  1010  B.C.),  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States, 
His  power,  eloquence  and  tact  as  a  prophet  are  and  lays  its  eggs  in  a  collar-diaped  mass  01 
shown  by  his  exquisite  apologue  of  the  ewe  glutinous  material  mixed  with  sand  which  oft«i 
lamb  which  brought  David  to  a  sense  of  his  excites  the  curiosity  of  the  stroller  by  the  sea- 
guilt  in  the  case  of  Bathsheba  (tooo  b.c).  On  side.  This  shell  is  the  one  most  frequentty 
the  birth  of  Solomon  the  prophet  named  the  chosen  by  our  hermit-crabs.  Consult  Arnold, 
child  jedidah,  "beloved  of  the  Lord,"  and  was  'The  Sea-Beach  at  Ebb  Tide*  (1901). 
entrusted  with  his  education.  When  the  end  of  Natlck,  nS'lik,  Mass.,  town  in  Middlesex 
David 8  reign  approached  Nathan  advocated  the  County;  on  the  Charles  River,  and  on  the 
succession  to  Solomon,  counseled  Bathsheba  to  Boston  &  Albany  railroad.  The  head  of  Coch- 
Mcure  It  and  rebuking  the  indifference  of  the  jtugte  Lake,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  water 
King,  obtained  his  presence  and  assistance  at  p^ppjy  of  Boston,  is  in  the  northwest  part  of  the 
the  maiiguration  of  his  successor  {977  b-c).  town.  The  place  was  founded  by  John  EHot 
^athans  sons  occupied  high  posts  m  the  new  (q..,.)  ^^  from  1651  to  the  time  of  the  found- 
copn,  Nabud  being  "the  King's  fncnd"  and  ^r's  death,  it  was  used  chiefly  as  a  home  for 
principal  officer  or  chamberlain,  while  Azariah  converted  Indians.  In  1781  it  was  incorpo- 
was  over  the  "twelve  officers  which  provided  rated  as  a  town.  The  chief  manufactures  arc 
victuals  for  the  Kjng  and  his  household."  It  gbins,  men's  clothing,  boots,  shoe*,  edge  tools, 
was  in  accordance  with  Uie  counsels  and  sug-  bo^es,  baseballs,  and  supplies  for  athletic  games, 
gestioiis  of  (his  prophet  that  David,  the  year  a  monument  m  honor  of  idtta  Eliot  is  in  one 
after  his  sons  accession^  crowiied  the  work  of  of  the  public  parka  atid  a  soldiers'  monument 
his  life,  as  poet,  musician,  and.  promoter  of  a  in  another  park  Some  of  the  educational  in- 
rich  temple  ritual,  by  introducmg  into  public  stitutions  are  the  Morse  Institote,  the  Wahiut 
worship  an  orchestra  of  Levi  Us  Eccles.  ix.  hjh  High  School  for  young  women,  and  the 
14-16,  a  passage_ attributed  to  Solomon,  IS  evi-  Bacon  Public  Library.  Pop.  (isw)  5m88; 
denUy  an  imiUIion  of  2  Sam.  xii.  1-4,  which  (jg^j  9,866.  Consult;  Htird,  'History  of  Mid- 
shows  how  the  influence  of  Nathan  was  perp«-  diejex  County,  Mass.';  Bacon,  'History  of 
Mated  in  the  literature  of  succeeding  ages.    He  Uatick.* 

left  two  works  behind  him,  a  life  of  Solomon  m-h™.    -uu...  ,  ^..^..i.  :«i..i.!.:_-  .     -^ 

and  a  lifp  of  David      Hp  diVH  ahniit  Die  Br  Nation,  either  a  people  inhabiting  a  cer- 

Ta  v.  ™  ;  !c  t^ii  „„?;f-H  .^,,f  tf  tioi?;!.!  \l:  tain  extent  of  territory  and  united  by  common 

lif  ?1?,^  nf  ,ii  1??™.  wSfr^n               '  Politiwl  institutions;  or  an  araregation  of  per- 

miles  north  of  the  ancient  Hebron.  ^„,  ^(  ^^^  ^^^^  ethnological  l£mTly  and  spJak- 

Hnthan  the  Wiae,  a  dramatic   poem  by  ing  the  same  or  cognate  language.    See  GovntK- 

Gotthold  Epfaraim  Lessing,  published  in  1779.  uemt. 

It  expreasM  Losing's  ideal  of  the  thratrc  as  the  National  Academy  of  De«gn,    See  Acab- 

pnlpit  of  humanity  and  is  concerned  with  the  ^my  of  Design   National 

search  for  truth  under  all  creeds,  the  protest  of  m.^i,™.)      a„.j„_     „*     o-i— .__         c  . 

nirtnral  kinship  against  the  artifioal  dutineticma  .     "«t«>""     A""*"™?!  of     Science..       See 

and  divisions  ^  mankind  on  religious  grounds.  Academy  of  Sciences,  The  Nationau 

and  the  elevation  of  brotherly  love  to  the  highest  National  Airs.    See  National  Sonos. 

place  in  the  Di*tne    favor.     The   scene  is   in  National   Arts   Club,    organized    in    New 

Jerusalem  and  the  plot  turns  apon  the  fortunes  York  cily,  to  promote  acquaintance  among  art 

of  a  certain  Christian  knight  in  wooing  for  his  workers  and  art  lovers,  to  provide  proper  exhl- 

bride    Recha,    the    si^posed    child    of   the   Jew  bition    facilities,    and    to    encourage    the    publi- 

Natfaan.      Moees    Menddssobn,    the    friend    of  cation  of  works  on  art.    The  club  holds  momhiy 

Lesaing,  isptrrtrayed  in  the  diarader  of  Nathan,  exhibitions. 

Consult  translation  of   'Nathan  the  Wise.*  by  National  Assembly.      See  Assembi,y,  Na- 

Ellen  Frothmgham  (1868).  tionau 

Nathan'ael,  one   of  the  earliest  believers  National  Aasodation  for  the  Promotion 

in  and  follower  of  Christ     He  was  a  native  of  Social  Science,  a   British   institution   de- 

of    Cana    in    Galilee,    and   attached    himself   to  signed  to   promote   the   increased  cultivation  of 

Jesus  on  becoming  convinced  of  the  Messiah-  physical  science  and  the  facilitating  of  friendly 

ship  of  the  son  of  Slary  by  his  miraculous  insight  intercourse   among   its   followers.      In    addition, 

and  power  of  reading  the  heart   (Saint  John  i.  however,  to  the  subjects  relating  to  this  branch 

46-49).    On  the  hypothesis  that  he  was  one  of  of  knowledge,  a  series  of  highly  important  ques- 

the  twelve  he  has  been  identified  with  Bartholo-  tions    bearing    vitally    on    the    well-being     and 

mew,   but   on   insufficient  grounds.     There   is   a  prosperity  of  the  country  have  largely  engaged 

tradition    that    Nathanacl   was   the   bridegroom  public  attention  of  late  years.    They  comprehend 
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,b=  „i.n«  of  joci.1  ,c.no^,  J  Jl  «>  jLftu'SS'-Sli.b^J.if.'^SS.tS!  1?^^ 
branches,  as  regards  public  heaitn  and  morality,  {„  ^ji  jiicgitimaie  methods  in  stcurinx  □[  prcrentiac 
education,  crime,  with  its  causes,  prevention,  and  icEitiation  at  the  bind>  of  the  Uwmakmg  i«wei«. 
punishment,  the  mutual  relations  of  employer  ,  ,  .  ,  ■  j-  ■,  ,  c 
and  employed,  and  generally  all  those  phases  The  membership  consists  of  individuals,  firm* 
and  laws  which  result  from  the  social  compact  and  corporations  actually  engaged  m  manuUc- 
and  develop  themselves  proportionately  with  the  turmg.  The  executive  officers,  the  president 
advaneemem  of  civilization  and  refinement,  and  the  treasurer,  are  elected  amn.ally  by  ballot 
The  project  of  establishing  an  association  which  and  the  secretary  is  appointed  annually  by  the 
should  be  specially  devoted  to  the  investigation  executive  committee  1  he  executive  cominiltee 
and  discussion  of  these  topics  was  first  sug-  consists  of  the  president,  the  treasurer  the  sec- 
MMed  to  Lord  Brougham  in  the  end  of  1856.  relary  a  vice-president  from  each  of  the  12 
The  first  meeting  was  held  in  Birmingham  in  Stales  having  the  largest  recorded  raemberdtip 
i8S7,  and  meetings  were  subsequently  held  in  m  the  association  upon  election  day  of  is  annial 
London,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin.  Manches-  convention,  and  six  members  at  large  elected  by 
ter,  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  Aberdeen,  Bristol-  Jlj,*  execiitive  committee  as  thus  constituted. 
and  other  important  towns.  Many  valuable  and  The  members,  paying  the  same  annual  dues,  Sa 
interesting  papers  were  read  at  the  meetings  of  "e  exactly  similar  m  voting  power  m  the  annual 
the  society,  which  published  annually  a  volume  conventions  and  the  democracy  of  management 
of  Transactions  containing  the  most  important  's  still  further  secured  by  the  choice  of  vice- 
reports,  addresses,  and  papers.  presidents  by  the  different  State  delegations  at- 

...        ,    A          -     -         r         i_      o     J           J  tending  the  annual  convention. 

National  Assoaation  for  rte  Study  and  ^  carefully  prepared  announcement  of  the 

Prevention  of  Tuberculons,  The,  an  organ-  association  reads  as  follows  ■ 

iiation  composed  of  prominent  American  physi-  <What  it  is  and  what  it  does»;   Nine  years 

cians  who  are  especially   interested  m  prevent-  ^^^     j^^  g^u  jj^^  United  Stales  and  the  world; 

ing   the   further   spread   of   consumption.     The  ^^^ters   30   June    ipoz,    1,005;    3°   June    1904. 

headquarters  are  at  105  E.  22d  St..  New  York.  ^_^^.   ^   ^ea!  association,  perfectly  co-opera^vS 

National  Association  of  Hanufacturera,  ajid  absolutely  mutual;  all  members  of  equal 
The.  A  convention,  consisting  of  several  voting  power,  each  a  unit;  choose  their  own 
hundred  representative  American  manufacturers,  public  policies,  elect  their  own  officers;  spend 
met  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  23  Jan.  1895,  and  pro-  the  association's  money  and  their  own  annual 
vided  for  the  organization  of  a  national  associa-  dues  themselves ;  a  business  club  of  gentlemen, 
fion  of  manufacturers.  At  the  first  annual  the  general  offices  their  headquarters;  at  170 
convention  of  the  association,  held  in  Giicago  Broadway,  meeting  rooms,  stenographers,  mes- 
21  Jan.  1896,  the  name  "The  National  Associa-  sengers,  telephones ;  for  or  against  national  and 
tion  of  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States  of  State  legislation  as  convention  or  committee  de- 
America*  was  adopted,  a  preamble  setting  forth  cides ;  co-operates  with  national.  State  and  local 
tlie  objects  of  the  association  was  published,  and  associations ;  furnishes  a  Washington  news 
a  constitution  was  adopted.  The  constitution,  service  of  value  to  individual  members ;  protects 
after  careful  revision,  elaboration  and  emenda-  members  from  improper  taxation  suits ;  helps 
tion    at    the    Pittsburg   convention,    17^19    May  them  to  straighten  out  their  traffic  difficulties; 

••-■--'''             ■..-...._  L_  p^gjj(.(j  them  against  the  advertising  fakirs  and 

the  grafters;  publishes  'American  Industries,' 
most  influential  of  manufacturers'  papers  (by 
this  and  other  means  makes  effective  the  propa- 


mii?nga''thit  ganda  of  the  business  interests)  ;  publishes  the 

tbr   couniijr  'American   Trade   Index,*    in   English,   French, 

'"  ^mcice  German  and  Spanish ;   (*  reference  directory  of 

■^he''DBTi.>n'»  members  most  valuable  for  foreign  and  domes- 

.  in  regard  to  tic  purchases) ;  gives  the  best  detailed  faeiitties 

"*  '^noat^  on  "''  developing  export  trade   (including  market 

,_^^_  _  """"        '  reports,  lists  of  buyers,  credit  reports  and  trans- 

'•  To  "ibc   tii'ieti  possible   «ient  our    home   maiket  latians)  ;  publishes  a   'Confidential    Bulletin'    of 

«id"'oiif*fo"?'n*  Had''  ?f!»i^oo«  sEouid  be"extiTided  Vii  f°''^'?"  inquiries  for  American  goods ;  operates 

CV«T  directiolf  ind'^manner  consilient  therewith."  a  freight  and  collection  bureati  for  export  ship- 

j.  The   mainienance   of   individual  ism.    The   Kciat  ments ;   intends  that  no  member,   whatever   his 

?SndJ!,V%mn*the"ulf  e°"ercitJ'"f''!nSvi^u"   ^«dom  requests,   shall  go  away  empty-handed;   stands. 

eonsialent   with    (he  equal    riphta  of   all    and   upon   Hie  in  power  for  gOod,  second  only  to  the  Depart- 

parpetuation    of    the   prioiiDle   of   iMrMnai   ownership  ment  of  Commerce:   t"  educational   and  moral 

rfi^rt.ndUt"pr™ot«''t™^ni™t?^%?cipit;ri,^^^^  infJuence  is  something  like  a  great  industrial 

4.  To  b*tter  the  relationa  bttween  eni|)1oTer  and  em-  The    association     is    not    an    organization    of 

propiTly  guaranietd  hy  the  Coostiiuiion  of  Ihe  United  annua!    meetings,    or    through    the    votes    Of    Its 

Stalci.     Tliia  Assodation  i)  oppoaed  to  discn'rninatipn  in  Executive  Committee,  whatever  Causes  the  mem- 

non-m"mb?r""p   in  ""  ^vi™''™iii7.1,"'reliJio!l?  Vr  ^^^  ^nd  its  properly  authorized  officers  conclude 

fiaiernal  ornniiation.     It  ia  imposed  to  'boycott),  black  that    it    ought    tO    take    Up.     The    association    is 

"f^L^Ti**  _'"'*'^'*I'""^'' iT'* ''""?*'''"'''"!.'' ."'*"!  also  international  in  its   scope,  promoting  and 

i;diJiSla"u?;»rto"IS,ita!^n%T?n'nu"b^r"1"i"p"ent  guarding  the  interests  of  its   members,  collec- 

tice*.  and  to  all  means  and  policiea  that  (end  to  reduce  lively  and  individually,  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 

«M^""'?Eie  n«i'on    '"''"'"'"^  '"''  ""   "»"«>'«««  especially  by  extendin«  their  export  trade;  attd 

5,  To  esMbliih  bureaus  of  internadanal  trade,  public,  't  is  based   upon  the  idea  that  however  effective 
Itf,  oraanintion  and  teiliUtion  to  further  tbe  porpoae*  the  general  office  and  the  executive  officer*  mai 
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NATIONAL  COUNCILS  OF  WOMEN  —  NATIONAL  BOARD 

be,  and  ought  to  be,  in  the  promotion  of  the  for  applying  the  Golden  Rule  to  society,  ciuUmb 

interests  of  the  whole  organization,  the  success  and  law. 

of  such  a  body  depends  after  all  upon  the  hearty  The  results  of  the  influence  of  the  National 

and    continuing    support    which    the    members,  and  International  Councils  can  scarcely  be  com- 

whether  collectively  or  individually,  give  to  the  prehended.    They  have  collected  and  spread  cor- 

association  itself.  Marshall  Cusuing,  rect  information  regarding  woman's  opportuni- 

Secretary    National    Association    of    Manufac-  ties,  her  work,  its  objects  and  its  needs.    They 

tureri,  have   been   the  medium  throng   which   women 

.,  ^        1         J..,!        t#i  ■!         t  have  been   able  to   widen   their  knowledge  and 

Nation^  and .  International    CotmcUa    of  to   increase   their    faith    and   charity   by   being 

Women.    Tbe  origin  of  the  National  Council  brought  into  personal  touch  with  other  workers 

of  Women  of  the  Uni^d  States  of  America  and  „i,om  they  otherwise  might  never  have  met  and 

of  the   International   Council   of   Women   datM  ^f  „i,o£e  specific  work  they  would  have  had  no 

oack   to  the  year    1886,   when   Mrs    Elizabeth  knowledge.    They  have  been  able  to  assist  mu- 

Cady, Stanton  visited  England  and  France  and  ^i^j    ,    5,31^  ^^j  national  legislative  bodies  to 

conceived  the  idea  of  an   international   assoeia-  accomplish  a  vast  amount  of  good  in  the  reform 

twn  of  women  for  the  advocacy  of  wotnen  suf-  ^^  pss,age  of  various  laws  relating  to  wonieB, 

Sr        l<^  suffrage  meeting  held  in  Liverpool  ^ij^ren  and  the  home,. 
IS  Nov   1886,  in  honor  of  Mrs,  Stanton  and  Mias  ^here    are    in    the     American    Council     of 

Susan  B.  Anthony,  the  toUowmg  resolution  was  ^f^omen.  about  ao  naUonal  affiliated  organisations 

unanimously  adopted:  and  ^^^  lo^al  councils,  each  one  of  the  former 

Rccagniiin;  that  union  ii  gtraneth,  »nd  that  the  representing  a  different  line  of  work ;  in  the  In- 
time  hu  come  when  women  all  over  the  world  ihould  ternaCional  Council  we  have  19  national  comi- 
ment  thefcfor""  ''*""'"'  *'"'  """  P«l'''=»'  enfiancliiie-  ^,1^     Qnce   in   every   five   years   the  women   of 

Rtiolvtd,  "^hBt  we  do  here  appoint  a  Committee  of  thc  various  countries,  united  in  the  International 

CorrcapMidencBpiKparaiory  lo  fomini  an  Inienutiaaal  Council,   meet   in   quinquennial   session   for   the 

Wooua'f  Suffrage  Auociahon.  purpose  of  advancing  and  promulgating  ideas 

Upon  their  return  to  America,  Mrs.  Stanton  for  combined  effort,  also  to  listen  to  the  reports 

and  Miss  Anthony  pressed  the  consideration  of  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  along  the 

this  subject  upon  the  leaders  and  it  was  decided  various  lines  of  work  by  the  affiliated  societies. 

to  celebrate  the  fourth  decade  of   the  suffrage  At  the  quinquennial  session  recently  held  in  Ber- 

movement  in  the  United  States  to-  convening  an  lin   there   were  6s   official    representatives  and 

Internaiional  Council.    The  date  for  this  council  some  4«>  speakers  from  19  councils,  represenl- 

W33  fixed  for  35  March  18S8  and  it  was  at  a  ing  ti,ooD,ooo  women   from   19  countries.    The 

preliminary  meeting  of  duly  accredited  delegates  National    Council    of    Women    of   the    United 

to  this  council  that  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall  States    represents   over    1,500,000   women,   and 

presented  3  plan  for  the  organization  of  two  includes  many  women  of  prominence  and  talent 

permanent  bodies,  to  be  known  as  the  National  who  are  devoted  to  the  ideas  represented  by  the 

Council  of  Women  of  the  United  States,  and  thc  organization.  Lilliam  M.  HotxiSTU, 

International  Council  of  Women,  to  labor  for  Treasurer. 

the  promotion  of  unity  and  mutual  understand-  National  Banking   Act.    See   Banks  and 

ing  among  all   associations   of  women   working  Banking;  Finance. 

for    the  common   welfare   of   the   community.  National  Banking  STStem.    See  Banks  am* 

From  Mrs.  Sewall's  plan,  carefully  elaborated.  Banking  ;  Finance. 

have  been  reared  these  magnificent  structures.  National  Banks.     See  Banks  and  Bank- 

known  the  world  over — the  International  Conn-  ing. 

cil    of    Women,    and    the    score    of    National  National  Board  of  Health,  The.  a  Federal 

Councils  of  which  it  is  composed.  body,  instituted  by  Act  of  Congress,  3  March 

Miss  Frances  Willard,  who  was  one  of  the  1879,  to  consist  of  11  members;  one  army  sur- 

promoters  of  the  movement,  was  elected  as  the  geon,  one  navy  surgeon,  one  medical  officer  of 

first    president    of    the    National    Council    of  the  marine  hospital  service,  one  officer  of  the 

Women  of  the  United  States,  while  Mrs.  Faw-  Department    of    Justice,    and    seven    physicians 

cett  of  England  became  the  first  president  of  from  civil  life.    Industrial  development  had  ren- 

tbe  International  Council  of  Women,  with  Miss  dered  all  sections  of  the  country  interdependent 

Clara  Barton  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  as  its  in  matters  of  health  and  wealth,  and  isolation 

vice-president.    At  the  second  triennial  term  of  was  no  longer  possible.     At  the  period  of  the 

the  National  Council  of  Women  of  the  United  passage  of  the  Act  of  Congress  there  were  only 

States,  they  chose  tor  their  motto,  "Lead  Kindly  State  and  local  systems  of  quarantine  in  exist- 

l,i^t,"  suggested  by  M.  Louise  Thomas.    When  ence  in  the  United  States,  and  Congress  did  not 

the  council  idea  was  first  conceived,  the  main  regard  them  as  adequate  to  meet  all  the  emer- 

object  was  to  establish  a  greater  bond  of  sym-  gencies  that  had  arisen  or  that  might  arise  in 

pathy  among  the  women  of  different  organiia-  the  prevention  of  the  introduction  of  contagious 

tions   in   various   countries,    without    regard    to  and   infectious  diseases   from  foreign  countries. 

creed,  party  or  any  particular  field  of  activity.  The  Act  was  to  establish  a  national  quarantine 

They  chose  for  their  motto,  the  Golden  Rule —  system,  with  such  regulations  between  Stale  and 

*Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  others  should  local   systems   of  quarantine  and   the  national 

do  unto  you.*  quarantine    system    ae    would    secure    harmony 

The  fundamental  principles  of  Councils  of  of  action  and  would  give  a  complete  and  effect- 
Women  are  to  band  women  together  for  greater  ive  system  of  quarantine  to  the  United  States, 
unity  of  thought,  sympathy  and  purpose ;  and  to  The  national  authority  was  required  to  secure : 
form  an  organized  movement  of  women  that  1,  International  sanitary  co-operation;  2,  the col- 
will  best  conserve  the  highest  good  of  the  fam-  lection  and  distribution  of  sanitary  information; 
!ly  and  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  overthrow-  3.  tlic  preparation  of  maritime  sanitary  regnla- 
ing  all  forms  of  ignorance  and  injustice,  and  lions;  4.  the  enforcement  of  maritime  sanitary 
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.,„„„ -1  foreign  porta;  5,  th*  erection  and 

maintenance  o{  refuge  stations;  6,  the  aid  of 
State  authorities;  ^,  the  organization  of  quar- 
antine where  none  exists ;  8,  the  power  to  add 
necessary  rules  to  any  deficienr  quarantine.  Con- 
sult, Allen,  'Rise  of  the  National  Board  of 
Health'  (iSgg). 

National  Cemeteries  are  burial  grounds, 
instituted  by  Act  of  Congress,  for  the  interment 
of  United  Stares  soldiers  who  have  fallen  tn 
battle,  and  whose  graves  become,  accordingly, 
a  sacred  national  charge.  These  graves,  316,236 
in  number,  are  distributed  in  72  special,  or  "Na- 
tional," cemeteries,  and  in  320  of  the  local  cem- 
eteries of  the  country.  The  names  of  175.704 
(more  than  one  half)  of  the  dead  have  been 
preserved  and  attached  to  the  graves.  Of  the 
rest  it  is  only  known  that  they  died  fighting  in 
the  Federal  armies;  their  graves  marked  with 
the  sad  inscription,  *■  Unknown  United  States 
Soldier.*  Of  the  whole  number,  less  than  one 
fifth  now  repose  in  Lheir  original  graves ; 
257,520,  or  more  than  four  fifths,  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  rude  trenches  of  the  battle- 
fields, or  from  their  roadside  graves.  The  larg- 
est National  cemetery  in  the  country  is  at 
Vicksburg,  Miss.  About  17,000  are  interred 
here.  Near  by  is  the  cemetery  at  Natchez, 
where  3,200  are  buried.  In  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity are  the  cemeteries  of  Port  Hudson,  Baton 
Rouge  and  Alexandria.  A  National  cemetery 
that  is  very  lilile  known  is  Jefferson  Barracks, 
located  about  18  miles  below  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
Over  11,800  are  buried  here,  and  the  cemetery  is 
one  of  the  grandest  sites  in  the  world.  It  is 
about  300  feet  above  the  Mississippi,  on  the  west 
bank,  and  commands  a  view  in  all  directions 
over  the  bottom  lands.  This  cemetery  is  re- 
markably well  kept,  although  it  does  not  con- 
tain as  many  trees  as  one  feels  ought  to  be  there. 
Tiie  National  cemetery  on  the  Custer  battlefield 
in  Dakota  is  perhaps  the  strangest  burying-ylace 
in  all  the  world.  It  is  a  most  barren  spot,  con- 
taining an  enormous  marble  shaft,  with  414 
graves  grouped  around  it.  The  strange  thing 
about  this  cemetery  is  ttiat  all  those  sleeping 
there  were  killed  on  the  same  day.  It  is  not 
generally  known,  but  the  United  States  main- 
tains a  National  cemetery  at  the  City  of  Mexico. 
The  6,184  buried  there  are  the  victims  of  the 
Mexican  war.  For  a  complete  list  of  National 
cemeteries  see  MiLixAEy  Posts,  U.  S, 

National  Christian  League  f^  the  Promo- 
tion of  Social  Purity,  an  American  organiza- 
tion with  headquarters  in  New  York,  founded 
for  the  purpose  ite  name  implies.  The  league 
has  established  a  home  in  New  York  for  self- 
eupporting  women,  and  has  organized  an  auxil- 
iary known  as  the  Social  Culture  Ciub,  for  the 
improvement  of  home  life  by  influencing  young 
mothers  and  girls.  The  work  carried  on  t^ 
special  committees  aimt  distinx:tively  at  prevent- 
ing the  extension  of  vice  by  disseminating  whole- 


dangerously  exposed  to  vice,  and  by  establishing 
homes  for  working  girls,  where  nominal  rates 
only  are  charged.  Annu^  conventions  are  held. 
National  Qvfc  Federation,  The,  an  Amer- 
ican organization,  founded  16  Dec.  1901 ;  the 
outgrowth  of  a  number  of  local  conventions 
representing  capital   and   labor.    It  b  entire^ 


non-partisan  in  principle,  considering  such  top- 
ics as  imperialism,  trusts,  tariff,  taxation,  etc, 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  clearest  understand- 
ing of  them.  The  Federation  is  controlled  by  an 
executive  committee  of  30  members  and  meets 
annually,  or  at  such  other  times  and  in  such 
localities  as  may  be  deemed  advisable.  Its  mem- 
bership consists  of  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  including  a  large  number  prominent  in 
the  various  occupations  of  life.  The  by-laws 
of  the  Federation  provide  the  following  stand- 
ing committees ;  Foreign  Relations,  Insular  Af- 
fairs, Banking  and  Currency,  Industrial  Com- 
binations, Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
Consular  and  Diplomatic  Service,  Military  and 
Naval  Affairs,  Labor,  Education,  Immigration, 
Municipal  Government,  Taxation,  Civil  Service, 
Indian  Affairs,  and  the  Negro  Question.  The 
main  success  of  the  Federation  so  far  iias  been 
in  the  adoption  of  means  for  the  promotion  of 
industrial  peace ;  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  proper  relations  between  employers 
and  workers ;  the  prevention  of  strikes  and  lock- 
outs ;  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes  before  ar 
acute  stage  has  been  reached ;  and  where  rup' 
tures  have  occurred,  in  applying  the  best  mean> 
for  the  restoration  of  friendly  relations  between 
both  parties,  ao  power  of  arbitration  being  as- 
sumed unless  such  power  is  conferred  by  both 
parties  concerned  in  the  dispute.  Along  these 
lines,  tlie  Federation  has  been  instrumental  in 
settling  several  strikes  since  its  organization. 
See  Industrial  Comujssioh. 

National  Conference  of  Charitiea  and 
Correction,  an  American  association  com- 
posed of  State  boards  of  public  charities  and 
various  charity  organizations.  The  national 
conference  is  held  each  year  in  some  citv  deter- 
mined upon  at  a  preceding  meeting.  At  these 
conferences  p^>erB  are  read  and  general  subjects 
embraced  under  charity  and  correction  are  dis- 

Natlonal  Convention,  in  Fratice,  a  lepisla- 
tive  body  constituted  in  the  hall  of  the  Tuileries, 
17  September,  and  formally  opened  21  Sept 
1792,  The  third  assembly  of  the  deputies  elected 
by  the  French  people  after  1789,  decreed  the 
suspension  of  the  king,  10  Aug.  1^2,  and  voted 
the  election  of  this  National  Convention.  Its 
first  set  was  to  make  France  a  republic  by  abol- 
ishing the  throne,  and  this  was  followed  bv  the 
trial  and  sentence  to  death  of  the  king.  Inter- 
nal dissensions  arose  between'  the  Jacobin  or 
Montagnard  Party  and  the  Girondists,  resulting 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  latter.  The  Convention 
sent  thousands  of  its  political  opponents  to  the 
gfuillotine,  and  the  Reign  of  Terror  under  the 
dictatorship  of  Robespierre  was  followed  by  his 
downfall  and  the  suppression  of  Ae  Jacobins 
The  convention  then  existed  till  a  new  con- 
stitution was  organized,  and  the  executive 
directory  was  installed  at  the  Uttle  Luxem- 
bourg, I  Not.  1795.  The  Chartists  in  England 
formed  a  National  Convention  in  1839-  In  the 
United  States  a  National  Convcnticm  is  the 
meeting  once  in  four  years  of  a  political  party 
assembled  to  select  a  Presidential  ticket.  See 
Elections. 

National  Covenant,  a  league  formed  by 
Scotch  Presbyterians  in  1638.     See  Covenakt, 

National  Debt.    See  Debt,  National. 

National    Divorce    Befonn    Leivu^    Sea 
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NATIONAL  BDUCATIOU  ••-  NATIONAL  HYMNS 

Hatiaaal    Education,    SyBtems     of.     S«e  another,  Van  D^k's  'Charles  I.  on  Horseback.' 

Educatiom  in  the  Unitrd  States;  EducatioH'  The  National  Gallery  now  comprises  fully  i^aoo 

AL  Obcanizatioh  akd  Aohikistkatiqn,  pictures,  aod  though  specially  Etrong  in  exam- 

HMional  BdncitiDnil  Aasodation,  an  or-  P'«^°*  the  British  school  of  painting,  foreign 

ganiMtion    of   teachers    and    educator?  in    the  .  mastm  are  fully  represented.    The  various  early 

United  States,  formed  'to  elevate  the  character  f'^^   late  Italian  schools   are  wtensjvely  illus- 

and  advance  the  interests  of  the  profession  of  '""<*;     here  are  KOod  examples  of  Ihe  ch.ef 

teaching  and  to  promote  the  cause  of   popular  representatives  of   lulwn  an,  a»  Raplwel,   Cor- 

«ducation.»     It   was  estahtished   in   I8S7  as   the  regg.o    Paul   Veronese.     There  are  a  few  good 

National    Teacher,'    AssociaHon,    and    assumed  '^'^P\>^   oi    Mun  lo  and    Velasquez   and    the 

the  present  name  in  1870.     Meetings  have  been  Spanisli  school ;  and  the  great  Dutch  and  Flera- 

held  anntially   in  the  different   States    and    in  '^^  painters.  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  etc, 

Canada,  at  which  important  educational  quea-  *"  "'^"  ''epresented. 

dons  have  been  discussed;  and  the   'Proceed-  National  Geographical  Socie^.    See  Ctfr- 

ing8>    {published   annually)    contain   papers   of  graphical  Socisty,  National. 

great   educational    value   and    interest     Before  National  Grange.     See  Gr-^ncers. 

1870  all  discussions  were  held  before  the  whole  National  Guard.    See  Milria. 

assocution  as  a  body,  but  smce  then  various  «  i-       ,    -n                ,          ■       %    t. 

departmenrs   have  been  organized   for   the   CDii-  National    Hjnnna.      A    national    hymn    aa 

sideration   of   special    topics,    including   normal  usually  understood  is  the  official  song  rendered 

school   and   kindergarten   departments,   and   the  °"  ceremonial  occasions,  fetes,  and  other  public 

national  council  of  education,  this  latter,  con-  Sathenngs      It  is  sometimes   an  air    (without 

eisting  ol  60  members  elected  from  the  asso-  -^ordi)  that  is  recognized  by  the  government,  a 

dation,  has  published  several  imporunt  reports.  P"''*  P^^y?^  •>?  "^I"*'  f"!  orchestras  to  st.mn- 

A  permanent  enJowment  of  about  $155,000  has  »'e  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  the  ruler.    While 

been  secured;  the  active  members  of  the  asso-  the  o  d^jt   qj  national  hymns  now  extant   date 

ciation  number  over   6.000.    and    the    associate  '»?'f  '^ss  than  five  centaries,  lines  breathing  ibe 

members   attending   the   annual    meetings    have  »P^'  °^  patriotism  were  wntten  by  Horace  and 

averaged  10,000  for  the  past  few  years.  other  poett  of  anaent  times.    The  national  song 

■  u    .       ,  _           .       ...              ...         f  li  intimately  related  with,  and  probably  grew  out 

Nation^  EzpuMion  Is  the  acquisition  of  ^i,  the  folk-song.    Words  and  music  should  con- 

temtoiy,  whether  by  conquest,  sewuTe,  or  nor-  vey  Bomathing  of  the  national  temper,  should 

diase.     Since  the  treaty  of  peace  with   Great  ^^^  the  aspiration  of  a   people,  and  exprew 

Bnlain  m  1783  the  United  States  has  expanded  ^  some  extent  the  ideas  that  a  nation  sunds 

in  area  about  five-fold,    By  the  peace  protocol  f„      j^,^   ^j   fatherland    and   pride   in   one's 

signed    by    representahves    of    Spam    and    the  country  arc  the  keynotes  of  many  national  an- 

Umted   States,   12  Aug.    1898,  it  was  provided  ihems.     In  some  of  them   religious  feeling  is 

Ihat  PortoRico  and  other  Spanish  islands  m  the  blended  with   patriotic  sentiment.     The  tone  u 

West    Indies    and   an    island    in   the   Ladrones  ^ji  a,  ,h,  lyric  should  be  by  a  native  com- 

should    be    ceded    to    the    United    StatM,    and  posgr.    In  Europe  the  writers  ol  national  hymna 

that  the  latter  should  'occupy  and  hold  the  aty,  ^ave  usually  been  enlisted  in  the  service  ot  in- 

harbor,  and  bay  of  Manila  pending  the  conclu-  stitutionalism.      Their    productions    have    been 

K.on  ot  a  treaty  of  p«ice,^wrh,ch^slwn  ^determine  often  inspired  by  devotion  to  church  and  s'— 

..   iea.'»    By  t 
lands    were    ceded 

latter    ^ying    Spain   ^f3o,ooo,ooa.    sunsequentiy  (ions  ha> 

the  United   Slatas  bought  two  other  Ulands  in  i„   these  especially  the  note  of  freedom  is' era- 

the   vicinity    for    $100,000.    See   Aknexatiok;  phastzed 

COLONIB*  AJtt  CoioNKATioN.  ^w(Wfl,— The  Austrian  national  hymn,  'Gotl 

Natloaal  Parmen'  AlUmce.     See   Farh-  erhalte  unsem  Kaiser,'  was  written  in  1707  \>y 

BRS'  Aluance.  Laurence   L.   Haschka    (1749-1827)  ;   music  tv 

National    Ganery,   The,    the    British    na-  Joseph  Haydn  (1732-1809).  A  stanza  is  quoted  r 

tional  picture  gallery;  a  collection  of  paintings,  Cod  pr^^crrc  our  Frani  in  glorr.  Fnou  our  Emp'ror 

in  Trafalgar  Square  Londoi^     It  originated  in  j^^  '^,.^T"^    lo    ««r,.    «    hi.   p«i«, 

a  collection  formed  by  Mr.  Angerstein,  consist-  celebntc; 

ing  of  38  pictures,  ag  by  old  masters  and  9  by  Love  of  lubjects  t<ju>>e  ■nd  biury  bind  hii  ctown  of 
Bntish  painters,  ai>d  purchased  with  public  funds  q^  nre£r«"™  Fnmt  in  alorv  Fr»ni  our  Enn'ror 
in  1824  for  $280,000  as  the  nucleus  of  a  national  lood  and  sruti  '  ^' 
gallery.  Since  that  time  the  collection  has  been  Hungary.  Among  the  patriotic  songs  of 
^^wf"j5r^  by  purchases  out  of  funds  pfo-  Hungary  the  one  most  frequently  heard  is 'Isten 
"'1"'^  ?"""'^'°i"''f  "'^''Tu"".^'*  ^'^  ">««  >  Magyart'  (Lord,  bless  the  Hun- 
g^ts.  Of  the  latter  the  most  munificent  has  been  garian),  which  is  wed  to  a  striking  melody, 
that  of  Mr  V^on  m  1847.  a  collertion  of  157  The  renowned  <Rik6tzy  March'  has  eVm 
*?'Hi  °*  ^nglish  pamter^  Anotiier  higWy  ,„  „  o^,„  Hungarians.  Bohemia,  now 
valuable  section  is  ttot  of  the  pictures  and  fndudcd  in  the  Austrian  empire,  has  two  well- 
drawings  1^  Turner  bequeathed  to  tbe  nation  ^^^^.^  national  songs,  the  <War-song  of  the 
at  his  death  in  1851.  In  1871  a  valuable  pn«  Hnssites>  (dating  back  to  about  1460)  and  "My 
was  secured  by  Uie  purchase  for  $375^  of  Sir  Fatherland,^  composed  centuries  ago.  The 
Robert  Peels  collection  coiwurtnig  of  77  pamt-  ^^^^  ^f  a^hor  and  composer  are  forgotten. 
mgs  and  18  drawmgs.    In  1885  Pari  lament  voted  fhe  first  stanza  of  this  favorite  national  dlttyU: 


Where  ii  my  hoiue?  Wbere  ..  ^.,  .»_... 
StRUM  imons  Iht   OMidawe  cthreiag. 
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NATIONAL  HYMNS 


Within 
Ibere,    r 
Bohemia, 


■    fall 


Belgium.—  The  Belgian  national  hymn  is  'La 
Braban^onnc'  (the  Song  of  the  Brabantines) ; 
music  by  Francis  van  Campenhout  (1780-1S48). 
Tht  words  were  written  by  Jenneval,  a  French 
comedian,  who  was  playing  in  a  theatre  of  Brus- 
sels when  the  rising  took  place  which  resulted  in 
Belgium's  independence  from  Dutch  rule  in 
183a  The  refrain  plays  on  the  word  'orang^* 
referring  to  the  reigning  house  of  Orange  in 
the  Netherlands.    The  first  stanza  ia  appended: 

Who  would   have  Ihought  the   BrhitrBrj> 


(1819-49).  The  air,  composed  in  1854  by  Carl 
Wilhelm  (1815-75),  was  little  known  until  the 
Franco- Prussian  war  (1870-1),  when  this  stir- 
ring lyric  sprang  into  sudden  popularity. 

A  national  song  very  popular  among  Germans 
is  'Deutschland  iiber  AJles,'  written  in  1841  by 
August  H.  Hoffmann  (1798-1874),  generally 
known  as  Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben.  It  is  sung 
to  the  music  of  the  Austrian  national  hymn. 
The  first  stania  of  'Das  Lied  der  Deutsdten* 
is  thus  translated: 

Gcnnan  Empire  over  all  ihinga,  over  ill  tbiags  in  (he 
When    for 


Tis  done, 


nel,  from  tbe  Etsch  to  as 


r  Belgians  i 
[Ih  Naagau 


Bhameful  pact  shall  be. 
'"Ui»u"'the'"l'ree'"af"li^"ly,'  "     "" 

Three  other  versions  of  'La  Braban^onne^ 
were  written  — that  by  Lonlay  in  1848,  another 
by  Campenhout,  and  one  by  Hymans  in  1852  — 
relating  to  the  political  situation  in  those  years. 

France. —  'La  Marseillaise'  (first  known  as 
the  'War  Song  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine' 
and  then  as  the  '  Song  of  the  Marseil- 
lais' )  is  the  greatest  of  all  national  hymns. 
It  was  composed  in  one  night  (24  April 
I7p2)  by  a  young  artillery  officer,  Rouget  de 
Lisle  (1760^1836).  Although  the  authorship 
of  the  air  is  in  dispute,  it  has  generally  been  con- 
sidered his  composition.  It  has  also  been  at- 
tributed to  Holtzmann  and  to  Dalayzac  (a  noted 
French  composer).  The  song  gave  articulate 
expression  in  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution  and 
has  been  the  inspiration  of  French  armies  on 
many  a  battlefield.  The  keynote  of  the  'Mar- 
seillaise'  is  in  the  final  stanza  (the  sixth): 

Oh   loTC   of    fatherland   luperiiBl, 

Oh  Libtn^d?fme™ernar  '    "" 

Fight  tiy  Chy  champions'  side  amaJDl 

Beneath  cmr  gallant  banner  gory. 
May  victory  hapten  at  thy  call. 
And    Ihine    opponents,    aa    Ihey    fall. 

Behold  thy  triumph  ancl  our  glory! 

The  national  hymn  of  the  Second  Empire 
(1852-70)  was  'Partant  pour  la  Syrie' ;  words 
by  A.  de  Laborde  and  music  by  Queen  Hortense. 

Great  Britain. —  The  British  national  hymn, 
'God  Save  the  King,'  was  composed  in  1739  by 
Henry  Carey  (1692-1743),  who  was  partly  in- 
debted to  others  tor  the  words.  He  borrowed 
and  re-wrote  the  air  from  the  French.  The 
music  has  been  adopted  for  the  national  hymns 
of  the  United  States,  Switzerland,  Prussia,  and 
other  German  states.  The  Welsh  national  sour 
'Hen  Wlad  Fy  Nhadan'  (Land  of  my  Fathers), 
was  written  by  Evan  James  ;  melody  by  James 
James.  The  first  stanza,  as  translated  by  Eben 
Vardd,  ia  as  follows : 

The  land  of  my  fathen,  (he  land  r ;  my  choice. 
The  laud  in  whicb  poeti  and  mi n' eels  rejoice: 
The  land  whose  alero  watrion  were  tiue  to  tbe  core 
White  bleeding  lor  freedom  of  yore. 

Among  the  patriotic  songs  of  various  parts 
of  the  British  Empire  are  'The  Song  of  Aus- 
tralia' (words  by  Mrs.  C.  J.  Carleton  and  music 
by  Carl  Lmgcr)  and  Canada's  'Maple-leaf  For- 
ever'   (music  by  A.  Muir). 

G^rmany^ Germany's  national  hymn,  'Die 
Wacht  am  Rhein'  (The  Watch  on  the  lihine), 
was   written  in    1840  by  Max   Schneckenburger 


From  the  Mass  uon 

waves   curie- 
German  Emmie  over  all  things,  i 

Prussia. —  The  Prussian  national  hymn  is 
'Heil  dir  im  Siegerkranz'  (Hail  to  thee  laurel- 
crowned),  written  in  1790  by  Heinrieh  Harries 
(1762-1802).  It  is  sung  to  the  tune  of  'God 
Save  the  King.'  A  general  favorite  is  'Preus- 
senlied'  (Song  of  the  Prussians),  written  in 
1830  by  Bemhard  Thiersch  (i794-i8sS)  ;  melody 
composed  in  1839  by  H.  A.  Neithardt 
(1793-1861).  The  Bavarian  hymn  is  <Hei!  mi- 
serm  Konig,  HeiP  (Hail  to  our  monarch,  hail). 

Switzerland. —  The  Swiss  national  hynm, 
'Dem  Vaterland'  (My  Fatherland),  by  J.  R. 
Wyss  (1781-1830),  is  sung  to  Carey's  music 
The  first  stanza  of  this  inspiring  lyric  is; 

Call'it  thou,  my  Fatherland? 

See  U9  with  heart  and  hand 

Vowed  to  thee,  alll 

Tn»  atill  thy  lona  ahall  be. 

Like  them  Saint  James  did  aee 

Leap   at   wai^s   call! 

jVefAtfr/andj.— Holland  has  two  national 
songs  that  are  often  sung  on  public  occasions  — 
'Wilhelmus  van  Nassouwe'  (dating  back  to 
1583)  and  'Wien  Neerlandsch  Bloed.'  The  lat- 
ter hymn,  by  H.  C.  Tollens  (1778-1856),  begins: 

Let  him  in  whom  old  Dutch  hlood  ilowi. 

Untainted,    free  and    strong; 
Whole  heart  foi  Prince  and  countiy  glnra. 

Let  him  with  ua  lift  up  hia  voice. 

The  song  a(  'whicb'^'all  harts  njoioe, 
For  PriDce  and  Fatherlandl 

The  writer  of  the  Boer  national  hymn  is  not 
known.  The  music  is  attributed  to  the  Dtttch 
composer,  Diehard  Holl.  There  are  three 
stanzas,  of  which  the  first  mos  as  follows: 


Ki.o»' 


,  of  f  re< 


■.wh.i 


Come,  burghers  I  Rai>e  the 
That  leiTlo  viclory; 

The  hoar  of  bondage  ha*  g 
" en.  free  men  are  . 


ehj- 


There  are  two  stanzas  in  the  natiooal 
hymn  of  the  Oranse  Fres  State;  words  by 
H.  A.  L.  Harameisberg  and  music  by  W.  F.  G. 
Nicolai. 

Denmark.-^-  The  Danish  national  hymn, 
'Kong  Christian  stod  ved  hojen  mast*  (King 
Christian  stood  beside  the  mast),  was  written 
by  Johannes  Evald  (1743-81);  music  by  Johan 
Hartmann  (d,  1793),  a  German  who  settled  in 
Copenhagen  in  1768.  Longfellow's  version  of 
this  spinied  poem  is  well  known, 

Norway. —  The  Norwegian  national  hyimi 
is  'Sang  for  Norge'  (Song  for  Norway),  writ- 
ten in  1659  by  Bjomstjeme  Bjomson.    Three 
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NATIONAL  LAW  — NATIONAL  HICXNAUES 

(tanias  of  this  admirable  lyric  have  been  trans-  in  1788;  and  S.  F.  Smith's  "America,'  written 

Uted  by  Rasmus  B.  Anderson.    The  first  is:  in  1832  to  fit  the  air  of  'God  Save  the  King.' 

Ya    we  love  with  fgnd  devotion  Mexico. —  The  Mexican  national  hymn,  'Mejc- 

NorwKy'i  mciiiDUin  dome>,  icanos,  al  grilo  dc  guerra'   (Mexicans,  at  the  ci^ 

Riiiog,  MDrm-lMhed,  o'er  the  occu),  of  war),  was  written  by  F.   G.   Bocanegra;  air 

Thouehu  u  fatlier)  gr*ad,  ^oulk   ana   Central  America. —  The   national 

And  to  ugB-niEht  tiut'i  •ending  hymns  of  other  countries  of  Spanish  America 

Dreams  upon  our  land.  „g.    Q^^^^   Rica— 'De   la    Patria,'    by   M.    M. 

Another  patriotic  song  is  AnLer  Minding'g  Gutierrez;    Guatemala — words    by    P.    Molina 

'Sonner  af  Norge'    (Sons  of  Norway),  set  to  and  air  by  R.  Alvarez;  Honduras — music  by  L. 

music  by  H.  A.  Bjerregaard  (17^)^1842).  Campos;  Nicaragua  —  air  by  Bias  Villatas;  Sal- 

Svieden. —  "The    Swedish    national    hymn    is  vador  —  words  by  J.  J,  Canas  and  music  by  .J. 

*  Foster]  orden*   (Land  of  my  Birth),  by  Richard  Aberle;    Argentina  —  air   by    V.    Lopez;    Brazil 

Dybeck   (1811-77) ;  melody   from  jemtland    (a  — words  by  Medeiros  e  Albuguerque  and  music 

province  in  western  Sweden)  arran([ed  by  J.  N.  by  L.  Miquez;  Chile  —  air  by  Camicer;  Bolivia  — 

Ahlstrom.     C.   T.  Hanson^s  translation  is:  words  by  J.  1.  de  Sanjines  and  music  by  B,  Vin- 

Oh,  .ncko.  beloved  Northtand  of  mr  birth.  ""ti  I  Uruguay --music  by  D.  L  Deballi ;  Ven- 

"rhe  happieit  of  nationi  though  !■  -It,  ezuela  —  words   by  V.   Salias   and   music   by  J. 

1  met  Ihee,   moit  beiuteoua  l»nd  upon   earth  Sandacta. 

Thy  jreen  h.ll^  thy  .<m,  thy  heaven  Hue  and  holy.  Ori*B(a(.— The  airs  that  do  duty  as  national 

The  thought  of  thee  brinm  back  lie  day»  that  are  gone,  hymns    in    Persia,    Burma,    and   Other   Oriental 

oS'.ifESi"  ;S  '.2?»?S«  7;..  1.  b««.  conntri.>  are  ml  very  tlabonte.    Th.t  of  J.pm 

Ob,  1  Hould  live  wnOTig  thy  hill*  foreverl  consists  of  four  lines: 

Jf««a-The    national    hynm    oi    FMmA,       ^,  S^£S5i'nd"?«,',™*'thon«»d  year.  .haU  roll. 
<Vart  Land'    (Onr  Land),  1^  J-  L.  Runebem       TiU  the  land  in  the  hrookleu  g™.  to  .tone, 

(1804-77),  is  one  of  marked  beauty;  mnsic  by  F.         And  the  moai  these  pebbles  emerahJi  make. 
Pacius.      "The    Riirsian   national    hymn,    'Boihe  The   Japanese   have   borrowed   G.   F.   Root's 

Zaria  Chrany'   (God  preserve  the  Tzar),  written  'Battle  Cry  of  Freedom,*     Some  Mohammedan 

by  Joukowsky,  is  a  prayer.     The  air  by  Alexis  countries  of  Africa  have  sultans'  hymns.     The 

LvofT  dates  from  1830,  when  Nicholas  L  ordered  national  air  of  Liberia  is  by  Olrastead  Luca. 
it  sung  as  the  national  anthem.     The  revolt  of  Consult:    Smith,     "Music    of    the    Waters*; 

1830  produced  the  stirring  battle  song  by  Albert  Smith,     ^Stories     of    Great    National     Songs'  j 

Sowinski,   'Poland's  not  yet  dead  in  slavery,*  Fitzgerald,  'Stories  of  Famous  Songs';  Sousa, 

which  has  been  called  the  Polish  national  hymn.  'Airs  of  All  Lands' ;  Kappey,  'Songs  of  Eastern 

Rumania    and    Servia.— The    Balkan    states  Europe';   Engel,    'Study  of   National   Music'; 

have  national  songs  that  are  highly  characteristic  White,   'National  Hymns.'    Eugene  PassoKS. 
^^i  '.'K.SWffi-    £^l°to  wo"  »•«■»-;  I.«w.    See  Ik™.™o»„  L*w. 

'Rise    Servians';  and  'God  in  His  Goodness,'  National  Legislative  Assembly,  in  French 

set  to  music  bv  D.  Jenko.   In  1861  the  Rumanian  histOT,  when  the  nobility  and  clergy  summoned  . 

government  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  national  w'tl"   the   Tiers   Etat    ("Third   Estate')    to   the 

hymn,  which  was  won  by  V.  Alexandri's  stanzas.  Slates -General    declined   to   sit    with   the   Com- 

'Long  live  the  king';  music  by  E.  A.  Hiibsch.  mons,   these    declaring,   on    17   June    1789,   that 

TtirAcy.- Turkey  has  no  national  hjmn.  they  represented  96  per  cent  of  the  nation,  as- 
Each  sultan  has  an  imperial  air  composed  in  suraed  the  name  of  the  National  Legislative 
his  honor.  That  of  Abdul  Hamid,  'Hamidie,'  Assembly,  though  the  name  Constituent  Assem- 
was  written  by  Hadji  Erain  Bey;  music  by  hly  is  more  frequently  employed.  The  second 
Redgeb  Pacha.  There  are  several  Ottoman  war  assembly  convened  from  I  Oct.  1791  to  21  Sept 
songs  full   of  national  feeling.  1792,  and   was   followed   by  the   National   Con- 

Greece.~The    Greek   national   hymn   15   the  vention.     Its  composition  was  democratic. 
war  song,   'Sons  of  Greece,  come,  arise,'  which  National  Museum.   See  Unitkd  Statos  Na- 

dates  back  to  the  days  of  the  Greek  struggle  for  Tional  Museum. 
independence   (1821-g).    Byron  translated  it  National  Nicknames,  the  collective  name 

Italy. —  The  only  national  air  of  Italy  is  Ga-  of  a  people  or  nation,   usually  originating  with 

■  betti's    'Marcia   Reale    Italiana'    (Royal   Italian  the  people  themselves,    John  Bui!  was  first  given 

March),   played   on   all   official    occasions.     The  to    the   people   of    Great    Britain    by   John    Ar- 

famed   Garibaldi's    'Hymn'   is  a   martial   strain,  butbnot  in  his  'Law  is  a  Bottomless   Pit.'     He 

and  the  other  patriotic  songs  are  sectional.  also  gave  the  name  Nicholas  Frog  to  the  Dutch 

Spain. —  The  Spanish  rational  air  Is  the  fine  and  Jean  Crapaud  (toad)  to  the  French  people. 

'Hymne  de  Riejo,'   by  Huerta   (1803-80).  John    Chinaman    is    a    popular    name    for    the 

Portugal. —  Portugal's   national   hymn   is   the  Chinese,  Taffy  (or  the  \^'elsh ;  Jean  Baptiste  for 

'Hymno  Constitucional,'    written  about   1861  by  the  French  Canadians,  and  Ivan  Ivanovitch  for 

Dotn   Pedro   I.,   emperor   of   Brazil.     Upon  the  the  Russians. 

accession   of   Don   Carlos   I.    (21   Dec.   1889),  a  In  the  United  States  the  two  popular  national 

new  national  air  was  composed  by  H.  M.  Jurior.  names  are  Brother  Jonathan  and  Uncle  Sam. 

United  Stales. —  The  national  anthem  of  the  The  former  was  first  used.  Gen.  Washington, 
United  States  is  the  'Star  Spangled  Banner,'  on  assuming  command  of  the  New  England 
written  in  1814  by  Francis  S.  Key.  The  melody  Revolutionary  forces,  was  in  great  straits  for 
is  that  of  an  old  drinking  song.  Other  patriotic  arms  and  war  material.  The  governor  of  Con- 
songs  that  divide  honors  with  it  are;  'Hail,  necticut,  Jonathan  Trumbull,  was  a  man  of 
Columbia'  (1798),  by  Joseph  Hopkinson  excellent  judgment  and  an  esteemed  friend  of 
(1770-1842),  sung  to  music  composed  by  Fyles  Washington.    In    the    emergency,    Washingtoa 
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NATIONAL  PARKS— NATIONAL  SONOS 

Mid,  'We  must  consult  Brother  Jonathan.*  This  and  'Dixie'  are  popular  mttoDal  songs.  It 
expression  was  repeated  on  other  difficult  occa-  is  generally  conceded  that  'Yankee  Doodle' 
sions,  and  became  a  convenient  name  for  the  is  the  true  national  American  air,  not- 
whole  people.  The  name  Uncle  Sam  is  an  ex-  withstanding  the  more  recent  rival  claims  of 
tension  of  the  letters  U.  S.  (United  Stales),  'Hail  Columbia*  and  'The  SUr  Spangled  Ban- 
printed  or  stamped  on  the  government  properqr.  ner,'  neither  of  which  have  high  intrinsic  merit 
It  was  first  used  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1812,  when  or  have  taken  any  great  popular  hold.  More 
certain  goods  purchased  for  the  government  like  a  hymn  is  the  song  'America,'  which  is 
and  branded  U.  S.,  were  ofiieially  inspected  by  sung  to  the  tune  of  "God  Save  the  King.'  The 
Samuel  Wilson,  vrtiose  nickname  was  "Uncle  origin  of  'Yankee  Doodle'  is  obscure  and  dis- 
Sam.*  The  coincidence  of  initials  suggested  the  puted.  The  most  probable  account  ascribes  to 
application  oE  this  nickname  to  the  government  the  tune  an  English  origin,  and  the  words  to 

National    Parka   and   ReaervationB,    large  Dr.  Schuckburgh,  an  army  surgeon,  abont  17SS. 

tracts  of  public  lands  in  the  United  States,  re-  soon  after  which,  during  the  American  Revolu- 

served  from  settlement  or  residence,  and  which  tion,  it  came  extensively  into  vogue, 

are   retafned,  maintained,  and   improved  by  the  The   origin   of   the   British   national    anthem 

Federal    Government      These   public    parks   la-  has  beer  a  subject  of  controversy  since  the  end 

elude   the   Casa   Grande    Park   in    Arizona,   480  of  the   i8th  century,  and  is  still  involved  in  ob- 

acres;  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  in  Mon-  scurity.     'God  Save  the  King'  was  first  primed 

tana  and  Wyoming,  2.142,720  acres;  the  Sequoia  in  the  'Harmonia  Anglicana'  of  1742,  without 

Park  in  California,  250  square  miles ;  the  Hot  name   of  author   or  composer,   varying   slightly 

Springs  Reservation^  912  acres;  Yosemite  Na-  from  the  present  version;  and  in  1745,  during 

tional   Park,  in   California,   1,512  square  miles;  the   Scotti^  rebellion,  it  became  widely  known. 

General    Grant    Park    in    California.    4    square  versions  of  it  being  sung  nightly  at  Drury  Lane 

miles;   and  others.     A  detailed   description   of  and  Covent  Garden  theatres  with  great  applause. 

these  National  parks  will  be  found  under  their  Of   the  numerous   claims   to   its   parentage,  the 

respective   titles.      For   a   list  of   United    States  view  supported  by  most,  and  by  several  eminent 

military     reservations      see      Militaxt      Posts,  writers,  attributes  it,  both  words  and  music,  to 

United  States.  Henp'  Carey,  about  1740.     The  evidence  for  this 

National  Portrait  Gallerjr,  Britiafa,  an  in-  is  given  in  Chappell's   'Popular  Music  of  the 

stitution  that  owes  its  origin  to  the  zealous  and  Olden    Time,'    and    Chiysander's    'Jahrbucher,' 

enlightened  efforts  of  Earl  Stanhope.     A  board  Vol.  I.     Bui  W.  H,  Cummiogs,  who  thoroughly 

of  trustees  was  appointed  late  in   1856,  and  by  beat  out  the  subject  in  a  series  of  papers  in  the 

the  end  of  the  following  year  33  portraits  had  'Musical  Times'  in  1878,  entitled  ta  the  greatest 

been    secured — some   of    them    purchases   and  weiffbt,  considers  this  evidence  unreliable;  and 

others  gifts.     The  difficulty  of  the  trustees  ie  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  music  has 

to  guard  against   improper  admissions   in   the  been  adopted  (but  v/hm,  and  by  whom,  we  shall 

way  of  donation,  and  therefore  no  donation  can  probably  never  know)  from  an  "Ayre*  by  Dr. 

be  accepted  unless  approved  of  by  at  least  three-  John  Bull,  found   (without  words)   in  a  coUec- 

fourths   of   the   trustees   present   at   a   meeting,  tion  of  music  by  him  once  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 

At   present  the  National   Portrait  Gallery  con-  Kitchener,  afterward  of  Richard  Clark,  the  origi- 

tains  over  1,500  portraits,  under  the  varieties  of  nal  of  which  seems  to  have  disappeared. 

paintings,  busts,  medallionH,  etc.    Its  treasures  The  hymn  was  translated  into  German  by 

were  for  a  time  accommodated  in  the   Bethnal  Heinrich    Harries,    a    Holstein    clergyman,    and 

Green  Museum,  but  a  new  building,  erected  for  sung  to  the  original  air  at  a  birthday  celebration 

it  mainly  by  private  munificence    (funds  being  in  honor  of  the  long  of  Denmark  in  1790;  and 

provided  by  W,  H,  Alexander),  beside  the  Na-  an  adaptation  from  these  wor^  made  in  17^ 

tional   Gallery,   was   opened   in    1896.    The   ar-  by  Dr.   B.  G.   Schumacher,  beginning  *Heil  dir 

rangement  of  the  portrait   is  chronological,   be-  im  Siegerkranz,"  has  cwr  since  been  in  use  as 

ginning  with  Richard  It   (r366-4o).     The  large  the    Prussian    national    hymn.     It   called    forth 

picture   of   the   "Retonn   Parliament"  hangs   in  the   admiration  of   Beethoven   and   Haydn,  and 

the    lower   exhibition   hall,    while   the   portraits  moved  the  latter  to  compose  the  Austrian  na- 

exhibiled  include  representative  works  of  Von  tional  hymn,  which  was  first  sung  on   the  Em- 

Dyck,  Gainsborough,   Reynolds,  Raeburn.  Law-  peror  Frani's  birthday  in  1797.     The  words  now 

fence.  Watts,  and  other  great  masters.  used,     beginning,     "Gott     erhaltc     Frani    den 

National  Republican  Partf,  in  American  Kaiser,"    are    by    Baron   Zedlitz;    the    original  ■ 

history,  the  name  taken  by  those  who  deserted  words     were    by    Hauschka.     The    Hungarians, 

the  old  Democratic-Republican  party  after  the  have  two  national  hymns  — the  'Sz6zat'   ('The 

defeat  or  Adams  by  Jackson  in  1828.    Clay  was  Appeal' ),  beginning,  'Be  true  to  the  land  of  thy 

defeated.      In    1835    the    party,    reinforced    by  birth,"    written    by    Vorosmarty    (1800-55).   the 

other  elements,   tocdc  the   name  of   Whig.     See  creator   of   Hungarian  poetry  of  the    Romantic 

WiUQ  Pakiv,  school,  and  composed  by  Benjamin  Egressy,  an 

National  Road.    See  Roahs  ard  Roadways,  actor  and  eminent  composer  of  sacred  music; 

National  Soldiers*  Homes,     See  SoLmERs'  and  the  'Magyar  Hymnnsz,'  written  by  Kolcsey 

HouEs.  and  composed  by  Francis  ErkeL    The  Rakoczy 

National  Songs,  popular  melodies  or  tunes  march,  by  an  unknown  comooser,  dates  from  the 

with  accompanying  words,  peculiar  to  a  partic-  end  of  the  17th  century.     The  simple  and  digni- 

olar   nation   or  pec»>le.     These   songs   are    sung  fied   Russian  national   anthem  dates   from    1830, 

and  the  melodies  played  on  state  or  public  oc-  and  is  the  work  of  General  Alexis  Lwofif  (1799- 

casions,   and   are   frequently   utilized   in   war  as  i^).     Of   tlie   Danish   national   hvmn,    'Kong 

tetlle  songs.    In  the  United  States.  'The  Star  Christian,'   the  vrords  are  by  Etrald  and  tlw 

Spangled    Banner.'     'Yankee    Doodle,'     'Hail  music  by  Johann  Ernst  Haitmann    (1736-91). 

Columbia,'    'Ainenca,'    'John   Brown's  Body,'  There  are  several   daimanU  to   the   hnrar  of 
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NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHSISTIAN  TBHPERAHCE  UNION  —  NATIVITY 

being:  the  NontcglaM  national  hyinn,  of  which  Atig.   to   ii    Sept.   1910.    He  defined   it  thus: 

may  be  nwnliOBed  'SoiiBer  af  Norge,'  yrrttten  'The  New  Nationalism  puts  the  national  need 

about  the  bet^inning  of  the  19th  centnry,  music  before  sectional  or  personat  advantage.     It  is 

by  C  Blom' ;  and  the  modern    'Ja,  vi  elsker  impatient  of  the  utter  confusion   that   results 

dette  Laodet  (*Yea,  w«  love  this  land'),  words  frum  local  legislatures  attempting  to  treat  na> 

by    Bjomson,    music    1^    R.    Notdraak.    The  tional  issues  as  local  issues.     It  is  still  more 

Swedtlh  Iqrnnl   'King  Karl,  the  Young  Hero,'  impatient  of  the  impotence  which  springs  from 

was  written  by  Esaias  Tegner  (1782-1846).  The  the  over-division  of  governmental  powers,  the 

Dutch     Dational     hymn,     'Wien     Needaodsch  impotence  which  make  it  possible  for  local  sti' 

Btoe4>  was  writleh  by  Henrik  Tollens  (1780-  fishness  or  for  legal  cunnmg,  lured  by  wealthy 

1856),  and  was  composed  by  J.  W.  Wilrn*.     'La  special  interests,  to  brine  national  activities  to 

Brabanconne,*  the  Belgian  revolutionary  song  a    deadlock.    ,    .    .    "This    New    Nationalism 

of  1830,  was  written  by  Jenneval,  a  BrusSch  regards  the  executive  power  as  the  steward  of 

actor,    and    composed    bv    Campenhout      The  the  public  welfare.    It  demands  of  the  judiciary 

'MarseiHalse'  (q.v.)  of  the  French  was  Written  that  it  shall  be  interested  primarily  in  human 

and  composed  in  1792  by  Claude  Joseph  Rouget  welfare  rather  than  in  properly,  just  as  it  de- 

de  Liflle    (1/60-1836),  and  received  its  same  mands  that  the  representative  body  shall  repre- 

from  being  sung  1^  the  volunteers  frem  Mar-  sent  all  the  people,  rather  than  any  one  class 

seilles  who  took  part  in  the  movements  in  Paris  Of  section  of  the  people." 

in  that  year.    Various  doubts  have  beea  thrown  Lyman    Abbot,    commenting   on    New     Na- 

on  De  Lisle's  authorship  of  the  tune,  but  these  tionalism  in  The  OuHook.oi  which  he  is  editor, 

were  finally  disposed  of  by  a  pamphlet  written  and  of  which  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  contribut- 

by    his    nephew     in    1865.      The    Portuguese  ing  editor,  referred  to  it  as  a  contintiation  of 

'Hymono  ConslitucionaP  was  composed  tyDom  an  historical  process  involving  a  succession  of 

Pedro  L,  emperor  of  Brazil.  extensions   or   national   power,     "Its   latest   d*- 

Natioml  WomM'a  ChriMian  TempCTtnce  ■»eIopmciif,»  he  states,  "is  two-fold:    The  right 

Union.    See  Woman's  Chribiiam  Temperance  °*  '."^  P^°P'^  to  exercise,  through  the  proper 

TjiJioii  officials,  such  a  strict  supervision  as  will  make 
mT  .^       •    n  t                .        ■          .    .        .the  highways   of  the  nation  open  to  the  use 

Natioad    Union,    an    American    fmemal  of  all  the  people  on  equal  terms,  and  the  ripht 

and  beneficial  organiration,  mcorporated  in  1881,  ^f  the  people  to  keep  the  ownership  and  the 

under  the  laws  of  Ohio.     In  1910  there  were  control  of  such  mineral  and  forest  lands  and 

861  councils  and  64.571  members  m  the  Order.  ,^er  power  sites  as  now  belong  to  them,  that 

Over  ?iso,ooo,ooo  m  insu ranee  is  earned  by  the  they  ^ay  not  gall  under  the  control  of  private 

members,  and  over  $3i,goo,(»o  has  been  paid  otit  tnd  unregulated  monopoly    .    .    .» 
n.  death  benefits.    The  headquarters  of  the  Or-  NattoSiuM,  in  Brhish  politics,  a  term  ap- 

der  are  located  at  Toledo,  Ohio.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  J^j^j^  politicaf  party  whose  prSl 

National     UniTerwty,     The,     a    proposed  p^mme  includes  the  more  or  less  complete  sepa- 

;at    institution   of   learning  lo   be   located  at  ration  of  Ireland  from  Great  Britain, 
/ashington.  D.  C.     For  over  100  J^""  «;erc  Nationality,  in  the  United  States  is  deter- 

has  been  discussion  of  this  subject.    The  «tab-  ^j^^^  ^     t^/  Federal  law.    The  Constitution 

hshmcnt   of  such  a  university  was   first  con-  „tablished  no  rules  regarding  the  acquisition  or 

Mived  by  George  Washington  about  1790,  when  y^^^  ^f  American  nationality,  which  is  therefore 

the  shares  he  received  from    he  Potomac  Com-  governed  by  the  subsidiary  or  common  law  of 

pany  had  proved  so  valuable.     He  wished  to  ^he  land.    See  Fol-steenth  Amendment:  Gov- 

appropriate  this,  stock  toward  the  founding  of  ernment;  Naturalization. 

...„i ._,.......___  ]jm  (jjij  gto(.i(_  and  that  ao-  ' 
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Nations,  Battle  of  the  ('V61kerschlacht»), 

ms  wiii  lur  sutii  puiiFi^sc*  wrrc.  ,.uv»:v«,  u.-  .-.*''?  Napoleonic  wars,  the  battle  fought  at 

vided  between  two  charity  schools,  one  on  the  ^^"^.  "^'9 JJct    1813,   m   which   Is  apol eon, 

James  (see  Washington  and  Lee  UNiVEitsiTy),  *""  about  190,000  men.  was  defeated  by  the 

h,A  one  on  the  Potomac    Washington  strongly  allies  numbermg  from  200,000  to  over  300,000 

disapproved  of  foreign  education  for  the  Amer-  »*  different  stages  of  the  conflict.     The  French 

ican  vouth  *^^  '^  estimated  at  40.000  killed  and  wounded, 

_,    ,,.■,..             ff       .               »r  and  30,000  prisoners ;  that  of  the  allies  at  4S,ooo 

National  Woitshopa.     See  Ateliers  Na-  j^jUg^  ^„^  wounded.  The  liberation  of  Germany 

TlONAUit.  is  practically  dated  from  this  event. 

NationaliMii,  a  system  of  socialism  ha viiw  Nationi,  Law  of.    See  Imtebnational  Law. 

Its  origin  in  Edward  Bellara/s  novel  of  social  m.»j„.  t>.„  h,     *...*„i;„„  l-.,.,!,  r^..s 

reform.  'Looking  Backward.'     In  1889  a  party  ^■'"«  ^ear,  theAustralian  koala  (q.v.), 

of  Bellamy's  admirers  in  Boston  organized  the  Native    Companion,    an    Australian   name 

first  Nationalistic  Association,  and   in   1901  the  for  a  large  local  crane  (Grus  auslralasiaM)  pe- 

movemcnt   had   spread    so   rapidly   that   nearly  culiar  to  that  island -continent. 

200  similar  clubs  had  been  organized.     In  cer-  Nativism.     This   is   a   term   loosely    applied 

tain  localities,  particularly  in  CaUfornia,  these  in  philosophy  to  views  which,  in  contradiction 

clubs   took   an   active  interest   in   politics.     The  to  Empcricesm  (q.v,),  hold  that  certain  elements 

movement   also   spread   to   England,   where   the  of    experience    are    inborn    and    not    acquired. 

Nationalization  Society  was  organized  in  iSqo.  Our   knowledge   of    necessary  truths,    for   In- 

Bellamy's  scheme  involved  ^vernment  control  stance,  "Things   equal  to  the  same  thing  are 

of   production    and   distribution.     Consult   Bel-  equal  to  each  other,"  is  an  example. 

lamy,  'Looking  Baekward>  (1887).  Nativity,  in  astrology,  the  theme  or  figure 

Nadonallanv    Naw.     A    phrase    used    by  of    the    heavens,    and    particularly    of   the    12 

Theodore     Roosevelt     in     speeches     delivered  houses,  at  the  moment  when  a  person  is  born, 

during  his  tour  through   the   West,  from  93  supposed  to  indicate  his  future  destinies,  and 
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NATOLIA— HATUSAL  BSIDQB8 

synonymous  with  horoscope.     See  Hoboscope;  which  is  his  masterpiece,  was  unveiled  after  tbe 

AsTKOLOGY.  sculptor's  death  on  a  height  near  Innsbruck.    A 

Natolia,  or  Anato'Ka.  the  modern  name  P?*'"*:  delicacy  of  conception  and  a  certain  iife- 

for  Asia  Minor   (q  v  )  '"^^  expression,  oltener   found  in  painting  than 

.,.■■„,_,,_  in  sculpture,  are  the  characteristic  features  of 

Natoip.natorp     Paul    Gerhard,    German  his  work.     His  literary  remains  were  pubhshed 

scholar:  b    Dussddcrf    Germany,  24  Jan.  1854.  by  L.  Speidel,  under  the  tiUe  'Kleine  Sehriften> 

He  was   educated   in   Berlin,   Bonn,   and   Stras-  (1893). 
burg  and  accepted   a  professorship  in   Marburg 

in    1885.     He   wrote:     "Descartes'    Erkemitniss-  Nafterjack,  an  Old  World  toad  (Bn^o  cj/j- 

theorie*   (1882)  ;  'Platos  Staat'   (1895)  ;  <Platos  tntla)    light-brown  in  color,  spotted  with  patches 

Ideenlehre'  (1903)  ;  etc.  of  a  darker  hue.    It  does  not  leap  or  crawl  like 

Nfltrnral'n'f^    <ip^^  Ckv  T  irBBtTB  ^^  common  toad,  but  rather  runs,  whence  it  has 

Natrocalcite.  bee  GAy-Lussim  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  walking  or  running  toad.    It  has  a 

Nafrobte  {from  'natron,*  native  carbon-  deep  and  hollow  voice,  audible  at  a  great  dis- 

ate  of  sodium),   a  native  hydrous   silicate   of  tance,  and  is  often  found  in  diy  situations. 

sodium  and  aluminum,  having  the  chemical  for-  „      .         , 

mula  Na,Ai,Si,0.  +  2H,0,  and  cryslaUizing  in  ^    Nattier,  Jean   Mare,   zh6i>    mark   na-te-i, 

slender  prismatic  forms  belonging  to  the  ortho-  French  painter:  b.  Pans  1685;  d.  1766.    He  was 

rhombic  system.    It  is  transparent  to  translu-  ^he  pupil  of  Jean  Jouvenet,  won  the  Academy 

cent,  and  usually  white  (or  nearly  so),  with  a  P"^e  m  ijKJO  and  became  professor  of  the  Acad- 

vitreous  lustre,  a  hardness  of  from  5  to  5.5,  and  f™!' '"  75a     His  fame  as  a  portrait  painter  was 

a  specific  gravity  of  from  2.ao  to  3.25.    It  occurs  '"creased  by  the  visit  he  paid  to  Antwerp  in  1715 

in   cavities   in   basaltic   rocks    and   in   seams   in  *°  paint  likenesses  01   Peter  the  Great   and  his 

granite,  gneiss  and  syenite,  'it  occurs  in  many  "J^^  Katharine  I. ;  he  also  painted  the  portraits 

parts  of  Europe,  and  fine  crystals  are  found  in  °'  "'^"J'  °*  t"eir  suite.    So  great  was  his  skill  in 

southern    Norway.     In    the    United    States    the  portraying  the  fine  ladies  of  his  day  that  he  has 

mineral  occurs  in  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  °?°^  »*  P^V  ">  immortalize  such  faces  as  those 

Arkansas,  and  also  in  the  Lake  Superior  region.  ?*     Mane     Lesciynska,     Henriette    de     France, 

It  is  likewise  found  in  Nova  Scotia.     Natrolite  Jjadarae    Adelaide,    Madame    de    Cbateauroust, 

takes  a  good  polish,  and  has  been  used  as  a  gem  Madame  de  Flavacourt,  and  many  others  of  the 

atone,  "'"'■*  °*  l-o"'^  XV.,  as   RiMud    (see  Rigaud, 

M-'«.«-             !,„«  t     „*    ^..  ^,  ™  „-..,i  Hyacinthe)   had  done  for  BosBuet,  for  Louis 

..  ^"S*^^*  '^"?P"^*=.0'  soda  or  mineral  xiV.,  his  courtiers,  and  other  leading  men  of 

alkali,  Na^OiioHiO.    It  is  produced  from  the  ^^^^  period 
ashes  of  several  species  of  marine  plants,  and  is 

also  obtained  by  evaporating  the  waters  from  Nattjr  Bumppo,  the  central  figure  in 
some  mineral  springs.  It  occurs  in  nature,  but  Cooper's  (see  Cooper^  J.  F.)  stories;  *The  Pio- 
only  in  solution,  and  is  generally  found  in  an  neers'  (1823),  in  which  he  appears  as  *Leather- 
impure  state,  being  mixed  with  other  sodium  stocking,"  a  name  lent  to  the  series  as  the 
salts,  such  as  the  sulphate  and  chloride.  The  "Leatherstocking  Tales'  ;  "The  Last  of  the  Mo- 
soda  lakes  of  Egypt  have  supplied  great  quanti-  hicans'  (1826),  in  which  he  is  known  as  'Hawk- 
ties  of  this  substance  for  many  centuries ;  it  was  eye'  and  'Le  Longue  Carabine"  ('The  Long 
used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  as  an  important  Rifle')  ;  and  'The  Pathfinder'  (18^0)  and  'The 
ingredient  in  their  embalming  fluids.  A  similar  Deerslayer*  (1841),  in  which  his  respective 
but  impure  hydrogen  sodium  carbonate  is  found  fobriquets  furnish  the  titles  of  the  volumes, 
deposited  by  evaporation  on  the  shores  of  the  Lounsbury  ('Life'  of  Cooper  1884)  has  called 
Caspian  and  Black  seas,  also  on  the  banks  of  him  'one  of  the  few  original  characters,  perhaps 
alkali  lakes  and  springs  in  California,  particu-  the  only  great  original  character,  that  American 
larly  in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Bernardino.  fiction  has  added  to  the  literature  of  the  world." 

Natter,    Heinrich,    Austrian    sculptor:    b.  Natuna   <,na.  too'na)   Islands,  East   Indies, 

Graun,  Tyrol,  16  March  1846;  d.  Vienna  13  April  a   chain   of   islands    in    the    South    Oiina    Sea, 

1892.     He  was  five  years  apprentice  to  a  sculptor  extending  northwest  from  Cape  Api,  Borneo,  and 

in  Meran  and  subsequently  was  taught  drawing  belonging  to  the  DutiJi.     The  principal   islands 

at  Augsburg  by  Johann  Geyer,  a  famous  painter  are  Great  and  South  Natuna  islands,  and   Sto- 

of   humorous    genre.     Subsequently    he    studied  kong.    The  aggregate  area  is  estimated  at  over 

with  great  profit  under  Max  Widumann    (q.v.),  800  square  miles.     The  islands  are  mountainous 

the    sculptor,    in    the    Munich   academy.     Weak  and    densely    forested;    the   chief   products   are 

health   compelled  him   to  travel   and   he   visited  cocoanut^,    fish,    rice,    and    maize.      Pop.    9,000, 

Riva  on  Lago  de  Garda,  and  Venice,   until  the  mostly  Malay  fishermen. 

war  of  i856  called  him  to  active  military  serv-  „  ^      i  /■     _      ■  \     c      m     .^ 

f«.    H=    .fterward    look   up   hi.    residence    .t  "■«■"■  <'"  ""•">•   ^'  """■ 

Munich,   where   he  made   his  reputation  by  his  Natural    Bridges    are     formation    tunnels 

portrait    bu^ts,    sepulchral    statues,    a    colossal  eaten  through  rocks  by  streams,  etc.    There  are 

statue  of  the  god  'Odin'    (1873)  and  the  head  many  of  these  natural  curiosities  in  the  United 

of  a  'Sleeping  Satyr,'     A  career  of  wider  activ-  States.    The  one   in   Virginia  is  the  most  ccle- 

ity    opened    for    him    after    his    settlement    in  brated.    The  arch  is  60  feet  spring,  depth  200 

Vienna,  where,  besides  numerous  bust  portraits  feet,  crown  40  feet  thick.    In  Walker  County, 

and    monuments    he    executed    the    statue    of  Ala.,  is  a  natural  bridge  in  which  the  stone  is  so 

Zwingli   for    Ziirich ;   the   statue   of   Haydn   for  stratified  as    to   resemble   masonry.     In   Trinity 

Vienna;  the  portrait  statue  of  Lavihc  and  Din-  County,  Cal.,  a  small  river  runs  for  3,000  feet 

gelstedt  for  the  municipal  theatre  of  that  city;  through   an    arch   of  80   feet   span   and   20  feet 

and  the  statue  of  Walter  von  der  Vogeiweide  for  high.    In  Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  the  Hudson 

Bolzano  (1889),     His  statue  of  Andreas  Hofer,  brook  flows  for  30  rods  under  an  arch  of  white 
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toarble.    At  the  village  of  Natural  Bridge.  N.  Y.,  £ul  life,  or  a  smaller,  less  vigorous  family.    Yet 

the  ladian  River  flows  through  a  series  of  arches,  whether  the  eliminative    process   be  gentle  or 

Nattiral  Ow.       See  Gas,  Natural.  w'^e,  the  result  is  the  same— that  (he/ela- 

„  ^     ,  -,.  ,         ■     ■.       -J     ■  .V  .  lively  more  fit  variants  tend  to   survive  r  ana 

Natural  Hiatory   in  its  widest  sense    that  ^j^^^  ^       variations  are  demonstrably  trans- 

department   of   knowledge   which   comprehends  ^jg^ibie  from  generation  to  generation,  and  may, 

the  sciences  of  zoology  and  botany,  chemistry,  ,j,rough  the  pairing  of  similar  or  suitable  mates, 

natural  philosophy  or  physics,,  geology,  palaion-  i;r^Dther  ways,  gradually  increase  in  amount 

tology,    and  mineralogy.    It   is    now    however,  the  eliminative  or  selective  process  works  toward 

commonly  used  to  denote  collectively  the  sciences  ^     establishment  of  new  adaptations  and  new 

of    botany    and    zoology,    and    it    is    sometimes  gj,g(.jgg 

restricted  to  denote  the  science  of  zoology  alone.      *"  ^he  three  steps  in  the  argument  are  thus: 

Natural  Histoiy  of  Selbome,  The,  a  cele-  (i)    The  occurrence  of  transmissible  germinal 

bfated  work  by  Gilbert  White  (q-v,),  published  variations  is  a  fact  of  life;  (2)  the  struggle  for 

In  i^Q.    Its  material  consists  of  White's  letters  existence  is  a  fact  of  life;  and  (3)  the  elimina- 

to    Oaines    Barrington    and    Thomas    Pennant  tion  of  the  relatively  less  fit  is  a  fact  of  life. 

{qq.v.)j  in  which  the  writer  describes  outdoor  The  result  has  been,  and  is,  the  rise  and  progress 

life   in   the   little   Hampshire  village   which   his  of  new  adaptations,  new  varieties,  new  species, 

works  made  famous  and  interesting  alike  to  slu-  new  types. 

dents  of  nature  and  to  lovers  of  good  books,         A  formidable  objection  to  the  selection  the- 

among  which  the  'Natural  History'  ranks  as  a  oiy,  first  clearly  stated  by  Prof.  Fleeming  Jenkin, 

unique  classic  of  science  and  of  letters.  is  that   variations  of  small   amount  and   sparse 

Natural  Law.    See  Law,  Natuial.  occurrence  wotld  tend  to  be  swamped  out  by 

N.B,.i  PM<»opi,  s«  p.,«c..  [rs3!?t.£''ir„s  'to-pi,™.' *u°5 

Natural  Rights.       See  Law,  Natural.  pairing  similar  or  suitable  forms,  but  what  in 

Natural  Selection,  the   doctrine   advanced  nature  corresponds  to  this  action  of  the  breeder? 

by  Qiarles  Darwin  and  almost  coincidentally  by  Various  suggestions  have  been  made  in  answer 

Alfred    Russel   Wallace    (q.v,>,   to   account   for  to  ibis  objection.     Thus  Weismann  says:     "The 

the  divergence  of  animal  forms  and  their  gradual  necessary  variations  from  which  transformation! 

separation  into  distinct  species  and  groups,  by  a  arise  must  in  all  cases  be  exhibited,  over  ,an_d 

process  akin  to  the  selective  mating  practised  by  over  again,  by  many  individuals,"  and  in  hia 

men    hi    rearing    and    perpetuating    breeds    of  ingenious  theory  of  Germinal  Selection  he  hat 

domestic  animals.    It  forms  the  basis  of  Dar-  suggested  the  internal  mechanism  by  which  tbia 

win's    hypothesis    of    organic    development    by  result  may  come  about 

descent,  and  depends  upon  the  fact  that  varia-         But  the  answer  at  present  most  relied  on  ia 

lions  constantly  appear  in  animals,  and  may  iu  that  worked  out  by  Romanes,  GuUck,  and  other* 

some  degree  be  perpetuated.    These  variations  —the  theory  of  isolation  (q.v.).    The  theory  of 

may  be  minute  fluctuations  on  either  side  of  a  isolation  emphasizes  the  great  variety  of  ways  in 

mean,  a  little  more  of  one  character  and  a  little  which,    in    Uie   ordinary    course   of   nature,   the 

less  of  another ;  or  they  may  be  sudden  steps  of  range   of   intercrossing   may   be    restricted,    for 

considerable  magnitude;    in  other   words,  they  example,  by  geographical  barriers,  by  differencea 

may  be  continuous  or  discontinuous.    They  may  in  habit,  by  psychical  likes  and  dislikes,  and  by 

visibly  affect  only  one  character  at  a  time,   or  those  remarluble   reproductive  variations  whicn 

they  may  affect  many  parts  of  the  organism  at  cause  mutual  sterility  between  two  sections  of  a 

once,  as  if  there  were  a  general  movement  to  a  species  living  on  a  common  area, 
new  position  of  organic  equilibrium.  _  We  have  given  a  statement  of  the  theo^  ot 

{2)  Living  creatures  are  involved  in  a  mani-  natural  selection  very  much  as  it  might  have 

fold  and  intricate   struggle  for  existence,  vary-  been  given  in   1859,  when  Charles   Darwin  and 

ing  greatly  in  its  form  and  in  its  intensity,  and  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  enriched  biology  by  their 

dne  to  a  variety  of  causes.    It  is  necessitated  independent  exposition  of  the  selection  idea;  but 

especially  by  two  facts:  first,  that  two  parents  since  then  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  ori- 

usually  produce  many  more  than  a  pair  of  off-  gin  of  variations  has  greatly  increased,  the  analy- 

Spring,  and  that  the  population  tends  to  outrun  $is    of   the   various    modes   of   inheritance    baa 

tne   means   of   subsistence;    and.   secondly,   that  become  much  more  precise,  the  difficulty  of  prov- 

Oi^nisms   are  at  the   best   only   relatively   well  ing   any   instance   of    the    transmission    of  'an 

adapted  to  the  external  conditions  of  their  lif^  acquired  character"  or  direct  somatic  modifica- 

which   moreover   are    variable.    The    "struggle*  tion   is   generally   acknowledged,   and   we   have 

may  be  for  food  or  foothold,  for  mates  or  prop-  recognized  the  value  of  a  second  directive  factor 

erty.  for  self-preservation  or  for  the  welfare  of  in  evolution,  namely,  isolation.     It  may  be  said 

the  young,  including  much  more  than  an  inter-  that  the  theory  of  natural  selection  is  now.  being 

necine  scramble  around  the  platter  which  con-  subjected  to  more  severe  and  more  dispassionate 

tains  the  necessaries  of  life;  the  phrase  is  appli-  criticism   than  it  had  to  encounter  in  the  early 

cable  as  regards  relative  length  of  life,  vigor  or  Darwinian  days,  when  the  validity  of  the  general 

constitution,    success    in    having   offspring,    and  evolution   idea  was   the  central   subject  of  di»- 

(3)   In  this   struggle  for  existence  the  rela-  Thus   there    is   a   demand    for   some   serious 

tively  less  fit  organisms  are  weeded  out  or  elim-  attempt  to  measure  the  intensity  of  the  slru^e 

inated,  and  sometimes  only  a  small  proportion  of  for  existence  in  typical  cases,  and  for  evidence 

those  bom  survive  to  become  adults   or  repro-  that  the  absence  of  a  particular  variation  in  cer- 

dnctive.     But  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  tain  members   of  a  stock  does  really  determine 

elimination  does  not  necessarily  involve  sudden  their  elimination.     In  other  words,  evolutionists 

death  or  no  offspring:  it  may  simply  involve,  in  have  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  testing  natural 

tie  first  instance,  a  slightly  shorter,  less  success-  selection  in  relation  to  actual  cases. 
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Lastly  it  should  be  noted  that  the  doctrines  of  nature  have  remarked  in  the  works  of  nature 
of  Lamarck,  which  were  that  use-and-disuse,  an  analogy  with  and  a  resemblance  to  the  works, 
inheritance  of  acquired  characters,  and  other  contrivances  and  methods  of  human  artificers. 
factors  were  more  potent  than  natural  selection.  They  have  accordingly  reached  a  belief  in  a 
have  been  revived  and  strengthened  by  a  school  transcendently  great  and  powerful  maker  who 
of  naturalists  who  insist  that  they  must  at  least  has  originated  all  things.  The  existence  of  man 
be  held  to  have  had  an  important  share  in  the  as  an  individual  person  has  been  taken  as  tesli- 
phenomena  of  biology.  mony  to  the  existence  of  an  infiuite  and  eternal 
BiMogm^Ay.— Darwin,  "Origin  of  Species*  being  as  the  one  supreme  God.  It  has  also  been 
(6th  edition,  1882)  ;  "Descent  of  Man'  and  other  averred  that  anti-Jntuitionalists  destroy  the  basis 
works;  Wallace,  'Natural  Selection*  (18691  re-  of  all  knowledge  and  science  and  that  a  physicist 
vised  edition  1891)  'Darwinism'  (j88g);  Hux-  ivho  denies  causation  sweeps  away  the  foiuidi- 
ley,  'Lectures  on  Evolution*  and  other  works;  tton  on  which  his  system  is  reared. 
Gray,  'Darwiniana'  (1876)  ;  Wcismann,  'Essays  Main  Argumcnis.—  ii)  It  is  claimed  that  the 
upon  Heredity'  (1893)  and  other  works;  Bo-  idea  of  God's  existence  is  innate  in  every  human 
manes,  'Darwin  and  After  Darviln'  (i8(b~5)  ;  being  and  is  as  necessary  a  fact  of  conscious- 
Oshom,  'From  the  Greeks  to  Darwin'  (1894),  ness  as  his  own  personal  identity.  In  the  most 
and  the  writings  of  Allen,  Bates,  Bateson,  Bed-  nidimeiitary  and  debased  tribes  is  found  this 
dard,  Belt,  Brooks,  Cope,  Forbes,  Gadow,  sense  of  a  Supernatural  Power.  Lubbock  and 
Haeckel,  Hyatt,  Lankestcr,  Mrirgan,  Packard,  others  deny  to  some  degraded  races  this  innate 
Pouiton,  Semper,  and  modem  zoologists  gener-  idea;  it  is  sometimes  added  that  deaf-mutes  are 
ally.  See  Daxwimian  Theobv;  Evolution.  jn  the  same  mental  condition.  It  does  not,  how- 
Natural  TTieology,  that  knowledge  of  ever,  follow  because  an  idea  has  not  been 
God's  existence  and  nature  which  mankind  learn  expressed  in  language  that  it  is  therefor*,  not 
from  observation  of  the  world  of  nature.  Bibli-  present  in  the  mmd.  The  mind  may  not  have 
cal  theology  is  the  knowledge  of  God's  iwture  been  explored  by  the  subject;  the  readiness  with 
and  operations  derived  from  revelation ;  and  which  belief  in  the  supernatural  is  accepted  h> 
rtvelation  is  impossible  unless  we  first  postulate  savages  and  children  is  one  reason  for  the  behef 
a  personal  God.  Thus  natural  theology  is  the  that  the  response  they  make  to  communications 
foundation  of  any  system  which  professes  to  give  on  this  subject  springs  from  previous  divinations 
Bn  account  of  the  Supreme  Being  as  well  as  of  of  the  consciousness  in  realizing  itself.  If  this 
man's  origin  and  destiny.  idea  is  not  innate  it  is  certain  that  the  faculties 
Method  of  Natural  Theology.— The  first  of  the  human  mind  are  such  that  the  study  of 
proposition  postulated  in  this  department  of  nature,  man,  and  the  obligations  of  life  brii^ 
speculation  is  that  every  effect  requires  a  cause  each  individual  face  to  face  with  the  notion  of 
Xq.v.).  One  of  the  self-contradictions  of  Lucre-  God.  Descartes,  Leibnitz  and  others  aver  that 
tins  is  contained  in  his  axiom  ex  mhi'lo  nihil  At  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind  to  entertain  the 
("nothing  can.  come  from  nothing"),  after  pro-  conception  of  a  being  perfect  and  omnipotent, 
liouncing  which  he  proceeds  in  his  attenipt  to  proves  the  existence  of  a  reality  which  corrc- 
prove  that  the  order  and  uniformity  of  nature  spends  to  such  a  conception;  but  their  argument 
proceeds  from  nothing,  that  is,  random  disorder,  has  not  satisfied  metaphysicians  such  as  Reid 
the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms.  Unless  it  is  and  Stewart  and,  through  the  metaphysical  sul)- 
admttted  that  certain  events  and  phenomena  are  tilities  involved  in  it,  must  be  laid  aside  as  a 
invariahly  connected  as  cause  and  effect,  there  popular  argument  (i)  The  study  of  nature  and 
can  be  no  science  of  Natural  Theology,  which  is  °i  history,  that  is,  of  man  as  a  physical  intcl- 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  causation  is  a  lectual  and  moral  being,  furnishes  material  for 
fact,  the  truth  of  which  is  accepted  among  the  arguments  from  design,  tcleological  argumenis 
intuiiive  beliefs  of  the  human  mind,  as  they  are  sometimes  called  (see  Teleology  >. 
How  far  a  Science.— As  Natural  Theology  This  is  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  form  of 
claims  for  its  domain  the  physical,  intellectual  argument  to  be  put  forth  in  Natural  TTieology 
and  moral  nature  of  man  as  well.as  the  world  of  a"(J  '•^s  been  put  forth  in  all  ages.  Socrates 
nature  in  the  midst  of  which  he  is  set,  it  starts  constantly  stated  it;  Cicero  enforced  it  among 
out  by  saying  with  Natural  Science  that  the  '*'*  Roman  followers.  Although  on  the  first 
present  constitution  of  things  had  a  beginning,  publication  of  Darwin  3  and  Wallace  s  theory  of 
Plants  and  animals  did  not  always  exist  on  tiiTs  evolution  it  lost  its  place  of  importance  m  Apol- 
planet  The  questions  arise.  Whence  did  they  ogetics,  it  has  recently  been  revived  and  stated 
come?  How  came  man  here?  The  theory  tliat  with  renewed  force.  The  laws  of  Natural  Selee- 
Species  as  it  exists  at  present  was  the  original  tio"  a"<l  Survival  of  the  Fittest  must  have  had 
form  of  organic  life  on  the  earth,  has  now  been  a  law-giver,  and  the  discovery  of  additional  links 
abandoned,  and  two  other  theories  have  come  in  in  the  chain  of  causation  does  not  necessarily 
sight,  (i)  That  animals  and  plants  have  been  destroy  its  continuity.  The  Hebrew  writers 
produced  by  forces  eternally  and  necessarily  constantly  refer  to  the  power  and  goodness 
inherent  in  matter  (see  NAruRALiSM).  (2)  of  Jehovah  as  evidences  both  in  the  works  of 
That  nature  is  the  product  of  a  personal  being,  nature,  the  events  of  history  and  the  faculties  of 
acting  with  deliberate  design.  In  the  history  of  mankind.  Saint  Paul  begins  his  Epistle  to  the 
recent   speculation  'we  come  upon  a   suspensive  Romans  with  this  argument  against  the  degraded 

i'lidsroent  in  this   question;   on   the   other  hand  paganism  of  Rome ;  the  Fathers  have  enforced  it 

•ositivists  (see  Positivism)  have  ruled  it  out  over  and  over  again.    Paley's  'Natural  Theol- 

from  the  field  of  human  speculation.     Suspen-  ogy'  has  been  a  most  important  statement  of  the 

sive  reasonera  flo  not  profess  to  know  because  argument  from  design  which  has  been  enlarged 

they   declare   the   matter   unknowable.     This    is  in  its  aoolication  by  Chalmers.  Tulloch.  McCosh 

»^03ticism  (q.v.)  and  its  adherents  style  them-  and  Agassiz.    The  argument  frwn  design  can  of 

selves  agnostics.     On  the  other  hand,  observers  course  oal/  prove  the  existence  of  a  creator  of 
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the  world.    Man  alone  is  conscious  of  a  Croator,  processes.    As  a  theory  oi  knowieoge,  there  is 

who,  howe*er,  need  not  be  the  seif-existent  God,  no   place   for   an    idealistic   construction   of   the 

but   once  grant   that  man   has  a   maker,   and  it  data  of  experience.     In   ethics,   naturalism   is  a 

would  at  once  follow  that  a  supreme  self-exist-  science  of  what  is  and  not  of  what  ought  to  be. 

ent  God  exists  who  is  the  First  Cause.     Consult:  It  allows   a   science   of   ethics  but  not   a  mcta- 

Xenophon,    'Memorabilia'-    Plato,    'Laws   X.^ ;  physic.     Its  cosmology  essays  an  explanation  of 

Cicero,     'De     Natura     Deorara*;     Descartes,  the   universe  in   terms   of  the  laws  of  nature 

*Principia  Philosophic';  Leibnitz,  'Theodice*;  which  inductive  research  may  have  discovered, 

Paley,  'Natural  Theoltwy* ;  Chalmers,  'Natural  but   it  has   no  concern   or   interest  as   to   the 

Theology';  McCosh  and  Dickie,  'Typical  Forms  question  whether  'through  the  ages  one  increas- 

in    Nature' ;    Tulloch,    'Theism'  ;    Chadbourne,  ing  purpose  runs." 

'Final  Causel';  Harris,  'Philosophical  Basis  of  A    system    of    naturalism,    however,    is    not 

Theism.'  necessarily    a    philosophy    of    materialism     any 

Natural  Tones  are  tones  produced  by  the  '?°"    '!?="    ''    '»    necess«^ily    pantheistic,    at 

natural  alteration  of  nodal  pofnis  in  wind  in-  '''""st  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  naturahnn 

struments  by  pressure  only.     See  Hariiokics.  f^  materialism  are  often  used  as   synonymous 

,.     *^                      ,  .  terms.     It   is   not   oaed   m   tiie   present   day   at 

Naturahwo,  a  term  which,  in  the  history  ,    j^rm    opposed    to    supernatural  ism     as    it    ia 

of  philosophical  thought,  has  received  a  varied  essentially  a   philosophica!    term   and   not   used 

of  meanings.     In  genera!  it  refers  to  that  which  jn    a    theological    sense.     It    does    not    deny    a 

IS  m  accordance  with  nature.    But  the  sense  m  supernatural  reality  in  the  theological  sense;  it 

which  the  term  nature  may  be   used  ts  not  by  {^  merely  not  interested  in  the  questions  which 

amr   means   a   constant   but   a   variable,   and   aa  turn  upon  a  beyond  and  above  as  regards  human 

this   .sense   varies   we    will    find    a    set    of   cor-  thought  and  human  activity. 

responding  meanings  for  naturalism  il self.  Na-  j^^  antithesis  which  the  term  naturalism  sug^ 
ture  may  be  considered  as  that  which  is  the  ggsts  doea  not  lie  in  this  direction.  To  under- 
opposite  of  the  artificial,  the  conventiMal  or  the  s^nd  the  significance  of  naturalism,  and  it  must 
traditional.  Regarding  nature  from  this  point  \^  understood  in  order  to  appreciate  in  any 
Of  view,  the  term  naiuralisra  will  be  employed  adequate  measure  the  philosophical  problems  of 
in  much  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  Rous-  the  day,  the  exact  antithesis  which  it  implies 
seau  used  a  m  his  plea  for  a  return  to  nature  ^ust  be  dearly  apprehended.  The  antithews  is 
n  matters  philosophical,  religious  and  political,  between  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
Or  nature  may  be  regarded  as  the  external  existence  which  can  be  expressed  solely  in  terms 
reality  which  furnishes  the  material  of  all  our  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  all  exdanations  on 
sensalioiis;  naluralism  will  then  signify  in  the  the  other  hand  which  involve  fundamental 
Lockeian  sense  that  which  is  original  and  fonda-  thought  necessities  as  essenrial  factors.  The 
mental  in  knowledge  as  opposed  to  that  which  is  antithesis  is  between  the  natural  and  the  ra- 
the result  of  the  operations  of  the  human  under-  jional,  between  the  natural  and  the  spiritual; 
SUnding.  Again,  nature  may  signify  the  basis  xhia  usage  of  the  term  we  find  in  such  a  hook 
of  natural  affections  and  dispositions  as  opposed  jg  that  of  Balfour's  'Grounds  of  Belief,'  or  in 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  conduct  which  Ward's  'Agnosticism  and  Naturalism,*  or  in 
are  revealed  in  the  "dry  hght  of  reason."  In  Sorley's  'Ethics  of  NalMBlisBO.'  When  Mr. 
this  sense  Shaftesbury  uses  nature  and  natural-  Balfour's  bo«*  was.  first  pwUisfaed  he  was  sc- 
um m  contrast  to  the  rationalislic  elhic  of  his  „„ely  critiched  in  some  qnarttrs  for  hin  use 
day.  Naluraltem  also  has  been  used  as  a  term  of  the  terra  naturalism.  This  etoked  much  dis- 
tp  characterize  such  a  philosophical  system  as  cussion,  which  has  servefl  to  eMaWish  a  definite 
that  of  Giordano  Bruno,  which  identifies  God  and  determinate  sense  ,in  which  the  term  may  be 
With  nature,  and  does  not  di.nmgiush  between  used.  A  most  able  and  satisfactory  defense  of 
tJie  Creator  and  his  works.  In  the  midst  ol  Mr,  Balfour's  usage  of  the  term  is  to  be  found 
this  confusion  of  meanings,  however,  the  present  in  the  work  of  Prof.  Andrew  Seth,  entitled 
day  discussions  in  philpsophy  have  estabhshed  'Man's  Place  in  the  Cosmos.'  One  of  the 
a  delerminale  usage  which  for  the  most  part  is  essays  is  'The  Use  of  the  Term  Naturalism.' 
uniformly  recognized,  and  consistently  employed,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  dracussions  to  which 
This  usage  IS  quite  different  from  any  of  the  any  student  of  the  sub}ect  can  be  referred, 
phases  which  have  been  mentioned,  and  may  Without  doubt,  the  element  of  variability  which 
be  defined  somewhat  as  follows :  Naturalism  has  attended  the  history  of  Ibis  term  has  been 
signifies  a  method  of  interpreting  the  subject  to  a  large  extent,  if  not  altogether  removed, 
matter  of  philosophy,  which  insists  that  all  and  a  constant  significance  has  resulted  which 
phenomena  whatsoever  are  to  be  explained  ac-  conforms  to  the  general  usage  of  the  present 
cording  to  the  laws  of  nature,  that  efficient  time;  and  the  significance  is  the  one  which  it 
causes  only  are  to  be  regarded,  while_  all  con-  has  been  the  endeavor  of  this  article  to  present, 
siderations  of  nnal  causes  are  to  be  rigorously  John  Gfieb  Hjbbbn 
excluded,  as  well  as  those  alleged  ideal  impli-  Professor  of  PhiloSQphy,  Princeton  Uttive'rsity. 
cations  of  reason  which  posit  some  metaphysical  fcT,t„__v._  f  ■  t  ■.  ^  \  c  n 
necessity    as    a    mode    of    interpreting    physical  anj  nS^^sm        ^""^'''^''-     ^"    Realism 

In  this  senfc  naturalism,  as  regards  psycho!-  ,    Naturalists,  American  Soattf  ol,  an  a^so- 

Ogy,   grounds   all   psychical   phenomena   upon   a  9'^"°"  numbering  230  active  members,  organized 

purely  sensationalistic  basis;  there  is  no  self  in  '"    1883.   for   the   i)urposc   of   bringing   together 

the  sense  of  an  organizing  power  and   unitary  persons  interested  in  topics  of  natural  history, 

centre    in    the   midst    of    the   various    states    of  Naturslizatioa,  the   act   of  renouncing  alle- 

ronsciousness ;    tht    spirituaf   elements    of   con-  glance    to    one    government   and    acquiring   the 

Kiousness   are   regarded   as   incidental,  and   dc-  rights   of   citizenship    under   another.     Or«y    in 

lermined    at    the    last    analysis    by   the    cosmic  rare  instances  are  the  rights  of  the  naturalired 
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oerson  equal  in  all  respects  to  those  of  the  abjures  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  every  for- 
natlve-bom  citizen;  thus  in  tlie  United  States,  eign  prince,  potentate,  state,  or  sovereignty,  and 
while  the  civil  rights  arc  the  same,  the  Constitu-  particularly,  by  name,  to  the  prince,  potentate, 
tion  excludes  the  naturalized  citizen  from  the  state,  or  sovereignty  of  which  he  was  before  a 
offices  of  President  and  Vice-President.  The  citizen  or  subject,'  which  proceedings  must  be 
act  of  becoming  naturali?;d,  however,  does  not  recorded  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
abrogate  the  claims  of  the  government  under  Condilionr  for  Citiseiukip. — If  it  shall  ap- 
which  the  person  concerned  had  previously  lived  pear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  to  which  the 
and  which  were  operative  at  the  time  such  per-  alien  has  applied  that  he  has  made  a  declara- 
Eon  changed  his  allegiance,  especially  in  the  tion  to  become  a  citizen  two  years  before  ap- 
case  of  attempts  to  avoid  compulsory  service  plying  for  final  papers,  and  has  resided  con- 
in  the  army  of  the  native  counti?,  and  the  laws  tinuously  within  the  United  States  for  at  least 
of  the  United  Slates  do  not  afford  protection  five  years,  and  within  the  State  or  Territory 
for  aliens  who  simply  become  citizens  of  this  where  such  court  is  at  the  time  held  one  year  at 
country  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  such  ser-  least;  and  that  during  that  time  "he  has  behaved 
vice.  The  laws  have  been  made  so  as  to  avoid  as  a  man  of  good  moral  character,  attached  to 
as  far  as  possible  any  conflict  in  this  regard  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
with  other  countries,  and  also  to  conform  with  States,  and  well  disposed  to  the  good  order  and 
foreign  laws  with  regard  to  the  required  time  happiness  of  the  same,*  he  will  be  admitted  to 
of  residence.  citizenship. 

The  majority  of  treaties  with  other  countries  Titles    of    Nobility. — If    the    applicant    has 

call    for   a    continuous    residence   of   five   years  borne  any  hereditary  title  or  order  of  nobility 

before   admission,   the   notable   exception   being  he   must  make  an  express   renunciation   of  the 

Great  Britain,  with  whom  the  treaty  allows  of  same  at  the  time  of  his  application. 

interexchange    of    citizenship    with    no    stated  Soldiers. — Any  alien  of  the   age  of  21  years 

period    of    residence.    Treaties   of    this    nature  and  upward  who  has  been  in  the  armies  of  the 

were   negotiated   with   the   North   German   con-  United    States,    and    has    been    honorably    dts- 

federation,  and  also  with  Bavaria,  in  i86a,  but  charjfed  therefrom,  may  become  a  citizen  on  his 

the  Bavarian  treaty  will  not  allow  of  natives,  petition,    without    any    previour  declaration   of 

who  have  emigrated  to  other  countries  before  intention,  provided  that  he  has  resided  in  the 

serving  the  required  time  in  the  army,  again  United    States   at   least   one  year   previous  to 

becoming  permanent  residents  until  they  are  33  his  application,  and  is  of  good  moral  character. 

—  rs  of  age;  hut  if  a  certificate  of  immigration  (It   is  judicially  decided  that  residence  of  one 

—  granted,  by  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  natural-  year  in  a  particular  State  is  not  requisite.) 
ization  does  away  with  the  military  obligation.  Minors. — Any  alien  under  the  age  of  21  year! 
Such  treaties  were  also  made  in  1868  with  Ba-  who  has  resided  in  the  United  States  three  years 
den,  Belgium,  Bavaria,  Hesse,  Mexico,  the  North  next  preceding  his  arriving  at  that  age,  and 
German  confederation,  and  Wfirtembnrg;  in  ^ho  has  continued  to  reside  therein  to  the 
1669  with  Sweden  and  Norway;  in  i8;o  with  time  he  may  make  application  to  be  admitted 
Austria  and  Great  Britain;  and  in  1872  widi  '  citizen  thereof,  may,  after  he  arrives  at  the 
Denmark.  age  of  21  years,  and  after  he  has  resided  five 

In  the  United  States,  Congress  holds  exclu-  V""   within   the   United    States,   including  the 

sfve   power  over   the  naturalization   of  citizens,  '■"■**  years  of  his  minority,  be  admitted  a  citi- 

and  the  power  cannot  be  exercised*  by  the  indi-  ^*"'   *""  ^^  "'"s*  make  a   declaration   on   oath 

vidual    States,    but   this   does   not   prohibit    the  J^d  Pi'ove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 

State  from  granting  the  rights  and  privileges  ™  *^  years  next  preceding  it  has  been  his 

of   State   citizenship^   such    as   voting   at    State  *"""  ™'  intention  to  become  a  citizen, 

elections,  holding  offices,  etc.     See  Natubauza-  Childrrn  of  Natwrotised  Citi^fiw.— The  chil- 

non  Laws.  di'sn  of  persons  who  have  been  duly  naturalized, 
being  under  the  age  of  ai  years  at  the  time  of 

Naturalisation.  Lawa,   acts   placing  foreign-  the    naturalization    of    their    parents,    shall,    if 

born    persons    in    the,  same    legal    position    as  dwelling  in  the  United  States,  be  considered  as 

natural-born     citizens.     The     conditions     under  citizens  thereof 

atid  the  manner  in  which  an  alien  may  be  ad-  Chines f.^-Tht  naturalization  of  Chinamen  is 

mittcd  to  become  e  citizen  of  the  United  Stales  expressly  prohibited  by  the  Laws  of  iSJa. 

are  prescribed  by  the  U.  S.  Revised  Statutes.  Protection  Abroad  to  NaluraHzed  Citisfiu  — 

Declaration  of  Intentions.— Tht  alien  must  The  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  de- 
declare  upon  oath  before  a  circuit  or  district  dare  that  «all  naturalised  citizens  of  the  United 
court  of  the  United  States  or  a  district  or  States  while  in  foreign  countries  are  entitled 
supreme  court  of  the  Territories,  or  a  court  of  to  and  shall  receive  from  this  Government  the 
record_  of  any  of  the  States  having  common  law  same  protection  of  persons  and  property  which 
jurisdiction  and  a  seal  and  clerk,  two  years  at  is  accorded  to  native-born  citizens.* 
least  prior  to  his  admission,  that  it  is,  bona  fide.  The  Right  of  Suffrage. — The  right  to  vote 
his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  comes  from  the  State,  and  is  a  Slate  gift 
Slates,  and  to  renounce  forever  all  allegiance  Naturalization  is  a  Federal  right  and  is  a  gift 
and  fidelity  to  any  foreifm  prince  or  stale,  and  of  the  Union,  not  of  any  one  State.  In  nearly 
pnrliculariy  to  the  one  of  which  he  may  be  at  one  half  of  the  Union  aliens  (who  have  de- 
tlie  lime  a  citizen  or  S"biect.  clared   intentions)    vote   and   have   the   right  to 

Oath    on    .4 ['plication    for    Admission. — He  vote    equally    with    naturalized    or    n alive- tMrn 

must   at  the   time  of  his   anplication   to  be   ad-  ci'izens.     In  the  other  half  only  actual  citizens 

mifted    declare   on    oath,    before    some    one    of  may  vote.     The  Federal  naturalization  laws  ap- 

the   courts   above   specified,   'that   he   will   sup-  ply  lo  the  whole  Union  alike,  and  provide  that 

port  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  no    alien    may    be    naturalized    imtil    after    five 

that   he   absolutely   and   entirely   renounces   and  years"    residence.    Even   after   five   year?"    resi- 
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dence  and  due  naturalization  he  is  not  entitled  and  En^ish.  Nature-study  is  not  raerely  a  sub- 
to  vote  unless  the  laws  of  the  State  confer  the  ject  to  be  taught ;  it  stands  for  an  attitude  toward 
privilege  upon  him,  and  he  may  vote  in  several  education  and  toward  living.  It  stands  for  open- 
^tes  six  months  after  landing,  if  he  has  mindedness  and  sympathy  toward  pommon  things 
declared  his  intention,  under  United  States  law,  and  ordinary  conditions  rather  than  3  mere 
to  become  a  citizen.  acquirement  of  extraneous  things.    Nature-study 

In  Other  Coantriea. —  In  France  a  foreigner  teaches  in  terras  of  the  pupil's  life,— the  weather, 

who  has  obtained  permission  to  become  domi-  the  plants,  the  animals,  the  fields,  the  streets, 

died  in  France  is  entitled  to  letters  of  declara-  the  affairs  of  the  home  and  the  school  and  the 

tion  of  naturalization  after  three  years'  residence,  hamlet  or  the  ward.    •Using  the  common  things 

Also,  by  the  French  Naturalization  Act,  1889,  and  events  as  educational  means"  is  a  phrase 

a  foreigner  who  has  resided  in  France  for  10  that  expresses  the  main  idea  that  underlies  the 

years  may  at  once  be  naturalized  without  pre-  term  nature-study. 

liminaiy  ceremony.  In  Germany  naturalization  Yet,  there  is  another  and  vital  conception  iti 
can  be  conferred  only  by  the  higher  administra-  the  nature-study  idea :  we  are  to  teach  by  means 
tive  authorities;  the  applicant  must  show  that  of  the  common  things  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
he  is  at  liberty,  under  the  laws  of  his  native  the  pupil  into  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward 
country,  to  change  his  nationality,  or,  if  he  is  his  life  and  environment,  not  merely  to  impart 
a  rauiot,  that  his  father  or  guardian  has  given  knowledge  of  the  things  and  phenomena  them- 
hmi  the  requisite  permission,  that  he  ts  leading  selves.  Sympathy  is  the  keynote  of  nature-study, 
a  respectable  life,  that  ho  is  domiciled  in  Ger-  in  this  it  differs  from  the  traditional  teaching 
many,  and  that  he  has  the  means  of  livelihood,  of  science,  and  in  this  it  is  adapted  to  the  yonng 
In  all  countries  a  married  woman  is  held  to  be  mind.  The  customary  teaching  of  science  may 
a  citizen  of  the  state  of  which  her  husband  is  not  open  the  mind  to  any  sense  of  loving  rela- 
tor the  hme  being  a  subject,  and  the  naturaliia-  tionship  to  its  own  environment.  It  may  be 
two  of  a  father  carries  with  it  that  of  his  „hoIly  extrmsic  and  exotic.  Science-teaching 
children  m  minority.  In  countries  where  mill-  has  often  become  as  dogmatic  and  as  devoid  of 
ttry  service  is  compulsory  naturalwation  in  the  breath  of  life  as  mere  philosophy  or  history 
fraud  of  this  either  is  ^rdubited  or  renders  the  were  in  the  years  just  passing.  The  pupil  may 
offender  liable  to  imprisonment,  if  he  rrturns,  not  be  so  near  to  life  and  to  his  own  problems 
and  forfeiture  of  aU  property  subsequently  ac-  when  dissecting  a  nectunis  as  when  studying 
quired  in  his  native  country.  CeTlain  privilej^  the  history  of  Rome.  Both  are  out  of  place 
of  British  nationality  may  be  acquired  by  the  ^^  aut  of  touch  with  mere  children :  they  are 
issue  to  an  alien  of  letters  of  denization  granted  subjects  for  later  years.  «Sdetice,»  as  com- 
by  the  crown ;  and  for  this  no  previous  residence  „oj,]y  (a^ght,  is  a  subject  for  maturing  and 
IS  required.  mature  minds,  not  for  beginners.    Nature-study 

Nature   Printing,    a    modern   process    for  accepts*  the  child's  outlook  on  the  world  and 

obtaining   impressions   from   leaves,  fibres,   lace,  uses    it   as    a   means    of    developing   the    child, 

etc.     In  one  method  the  object,  such  as  a  fern  Gradually,  nature-study  leads  to  the  science  point 

frond,  is  placed  between  a   steel  plate  and  one  of   view,   preparing   for   the   instruction   in   the 

of  heated  lead  and  subjected  to  a  strong  pressure,  advanced  grades. 

forming  an  exact  intaglio  copy  in  the  lead  from  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  oature- 

which  impressions  are  taken.  study  is  unscientific.     On  the  contraty,  it  should 

Natare-study,    an    educational    means    of  follow    the    taws   of   the   development    of    the 

putting  the  child  into  direct  contact  and  sym-  child's  mind,  and  therefore  be  eminently  scien- 

Gthy   with   its   own   life.     Education   has  been  tifit     But  it  is  scientific  only  in  itself,  and  not 

■gely  unrelated  to  the  daily  life.     The  child  in  the  sense  that  it  teaches  science,  as  the  word 

has  lived  in  one  world  and  has  gone  to  school  in  "science"  is  commonly  interpreted  in  the  schools, 

another  world,  and  to  church  in  still  another.  Science-teaching  has  for  its  main  purpose  the 

The  child  lives  in  a  certain  environment.    The  discovery  of  truth.    Its  spirit  is  investigational, 

phenomena    and    objects    and    portent    of    this  It  would  make  investigators.     Tel,  as  a  matter 

environment  should  he  elucidated  to  the  child  to  of  fact,  it  is  as  good  science  to  put  the  child  first 

the  end  that  his  life  may  be  made  meaningful  of  all    into   a    correct   attitude    toward   nature 

and  resourceful  at  the  same  time  that  the  Intel-  as  later  to  develop  his  research  instincts. 
lectual  powers  are  developed  and  strengthened.  It  is  to  he  regretted  that  much  of  the  teadi- 

In  other  words,  any  subject,  however  common,  ing  that  passes  as  nature-studiy  seems  to  have 

is    capable   of  being  put  into   pedagogic    form  no  permanent  pedagogical  value.    This  is  almost 

and  being  made  the  means  of  training  the  mind,  necessarily  the  case,  since  the  nature-study  move- 

This  Is  the  natural  development,  as  it  is  natural  ment  is  new  as  a  matter  of  practice,  however  old 

for  the  plant  to  draw  its  sustenance  from  the  it  may  be  as  a  matter  of  tlieoiy  and  priiKiple, 

soil  and  air  about  it  rather  thart  from  the  soil  It  is  in  large  measure  a  revolt  from  the  formal 

and  air  of  some  other  region.    The  best  primary  and   "dry*    science^ teaching,   and   its   method   is 

educational  means  are  those  that  begin  with  the  therefore  essentially  personal  and  informal.    We 

subjects  with  which  the  child  lives  day  by  day.  are  now  in  the  experimental  era.     Perhaps  no 

The  subjects  with  which  a  child  lives  are  one  yet  knows  how  nature-study  may  best  be 
•natural*    subjects ;    heiKe    the    term    "nature-  -  handled  in  the  schools.    It  is  certain,  however, 

study.*    Nature-study  has  to  do  with  the  things  that  it  should  deal  with  actual  things  and  phe- 

and  events  of  the  child's  customary  environment,  nometia     Its  underlying  method  is  observation,— 

The  term  itself  is  not  wholly  a  fortunate  one,  the  child  acliially  to  see  the  thine  for  himself, 

since  it  would  seem,  in  the  common  use  of  the  to   know   it   intimately   from   first-hand   contact, 

word    to    indicate    a    "study"    or    a    piece    of  As  a  pedagogical  method,  the  teaching  of  nature- 

*work°  or  a  subject  for  a  school  "period,"  as  if  stud^  does  not  deal  with  abstractions,  nor  mere 

It  were  co-ordinate  with  geography  and  writing  sentimentalism,   nor   primarily    with   poetry   or 
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nature-stndy  literature.     It  asks,  What  is  the  danger  of  giving  relatively  too  much  attention 

thing?    What  does  it  do,  or  how  does  it  live,  or  to  mere  subject-matter  or  fact.    Nowhere  should 

why   is   it   here?      What   relation   does   it   bear  the  acquiring  of  mere  information  be  the  end 

to  the  conditions  in  which  it  is  found?  of  an   educational   process,   and   least  of  all  in 

The  term  nature-study  is  of  common-school  nature-study,  for  the  very  essence  of  nature- 
origin.  It  is  very  modem.  It  seems  to  have  study  is  spirit,  sympathy,  enthusiasm,  attitude 
come  into  use  in  this  country  between  1884  and  toward  life.  It  is  these  results  that  the  youth 
1800,  It  grew  out  of  "object  teaching"  and  gets  naturally  when  he  associates  in  a  perfectly 
"elementary  science"  and  "natural  history."  It  free  and  natural  way  with  objects  in  the  wild, 
i^  not  equivalent  to  the  teaching  of  zoology  and  Science-teaching  has  often  fallen  short  of  its  goal 
botany,  as  classified  sciences.  It  cares  little  in  the  elementary  schools  —  and  even  in  the  col- 
for  zoology  and  botany  and  geology,  but  every-  leges  and  universities — by  insisting  so  much  on 
thinff  for  animals  and  plants  and  the  out-of-  the  subject-matter  as  to  forget  the  pupil.  In 
doors.  It  is  in  large  measure  a  return  to  the  standing  so  rigidly  for  the  letter,  we  have  missed 
ideals  of  Rousseau,  Froebel,  Pestalozzi,  and  the  spirit.  (2)  A  second  danger  is  making  the 
others,  combined  with  a  reaction  from  the  unfree  instruction  too  long  and  too  laborious,  A  child's 
and  over-nice  laboratory  methods  into  which  we  mind  cannot  be  held  to  a  subject  profitably  for 
have  fallen  in  the  schools.  Nature-study  is  an  any  great  length  of  time.  As  soon  as  the  child  . 
emancipation.  Although  nature-study  is  specially  becomes  weary  of  giving  attention,  the  danger- 
a  common-school  movement,  its  spirit  is  never-  point  is^  reached ;  for  thereafter  there  is  loss  in 
thelesB  of  universal  application,  and,  consciously  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm,  however  much  maybe 
or  unconsciously,  it  is  coming  to  dominate  the  gained  in  dry  subject-matter.  Even  in  nigh 
point  of  view  in  alt  good  nature-teaching  any-  schools  and  colleges  we  make  mistakes  in  de- 
wliere, —  in  the  actual  study  of  the  object  in  its  manding  too  long-continued  application  to  ont 
natural   setting.  subject.      Short,    sharp,    enthusiastic    exercises. 

The  nature-study  idea  is  one  of  the  move-  with  pith  and  point,  of  five  to  ten  minutes'  dura- 

mcnts   that   are   democratizing   education.     The  tion,  are  efficient  and  sufficient  for  most  purposes, 

Greek  and  mediaeval   ideals  are  adapted  to  the  particularly  with  beginners.     f3)  A  third  danger 

few  and  the  special  rather  than  to  the  many,  is  the  practice  of  merely  telling  or  explaining. 

We  have  believed  that  some  few  subjects  alone  Set   the   child   to   work,   and   let   the   work   be 

are  profitable  as  educational  means;  these  sub-  within   the  child's  own  realm.     Pollen,  lichens, 

jects    are   tJie    ones    that   are   most    capable   of  capsules,    lymphatics,    integuments  —  these    are 

being  put  into  books.     But  a  subject  that  can-  not  within  the  child's  range:  they  smack  of  the 

not  be  put  in  a  book  is  nevertheless  capable  of  museum    and    the    text-book.      Yet    it    appears 

being  made  the  means  of  training  a  mind,— and  to  be  the  commonest  thing  to  put  mere  children 

among  these   subjects  are  those  that  make  the  at  the  subject  of  cross-fertilization :  they  should 

most    direct    and    personal    appeal    to    children  first  be  put,  perhaps,  at  flowers  and  insects.     In 

and  youth.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  every    schoolroom   might    be   hung    with   profit 

older   subjects    are   to    be    banished     from     the  the    motto,    "Teaching,    not    telling.'       (4)    A 

schools,  but  only  that  new  ones  arc  to  be  added,  fourth    point    is    the    danger    of    adhering    toe 

We  are  just  now  perplexed  as  to  how  to  handle  closely   to   the   book   habit      We   are   ^adually 

the    many    subjects    that    are    coming    into   the  growing  out  of  the  book  slavery  even  m  arilh- 

schools.     The  truth   is,   however,   that   all   sub-  metic  and   S[rammar   and   history.     This   means 

jects    with    which    men    engage   and    in    which  a   distinct   rise,  in   the   abilities   of   the   teacher, 

they  arc  interested  are  to  be  taught,  both  as  a  Of   all   subjects   that   should   not   be   taught  by 

means  of  intensifying  the  hold  on   life  and  of  the  book,  nature-study  is  chief.    Its  very  essence 

enlarging  the  spiritual  horizon.    We  have  made  is  freedom  from  tradition  and  'method.*     Na- 

the  mistake  of  thinking  that  some  subjects  lead  ture-study  books  are  most  useful  as  sources  of 

lo  •culture*  and  that  others  do  not.    All  sub-  fact   and    inspiration,   but   not   as   class    texts, 

jects  should  lead  to  that  end.     How  to  adapt  The  good  teacher  of  nature-study  must  greatly 

and  use  all  these  many  subjects  in  the  schools  modify  the  old  idea  of  "recitations.'     President 

is   not  the   purpose   of  this   article   to   inquire :  Eliot  writes :  "Arithmetic  is  a  very  cheap  subject 

this  must  be  worked  out  with  patience  and  fore-  to  teach;  so  are  spelling  and  the  old-fashioned 

thought  in  the  time  that  is  just  ahead  of  us.  geop-aphy.     As  to  teaching  history  ir   the  old- 

Wc  have  reason  to  expect  a  gratifying  sec-  fashioned  way,  anybody  could  do  that  who 
oiidary  result  of  the  nature-study  idea  in  the  could  hear  a  lesson  recited.  To  teach  nature- 
movement  that  it  must  set  up  toward  the  studies,  geometry,  literature,  physiography,  and 
country.  There  is  still  a  strong  tendency  to  the  mooern  sort  of  history  requires  well- 
remove  to  the  city.  The  attraction  to  the  city  informed  and  skilful  teachers,  and  these  cost 
is  both  financial  and  social,  chiefly  financial,  more  than  the  lesson -hearers  did.*  (3)  Finally, 
It  is  time  that  we  set  other  ideals  than  money,  we  must  come  into  contact  with  the  actual 
The  person  that  understands  soils  and  plants  things,  not  with  museums  and  collections.  Mu- 
and  animals  and  fields  should  be  able  to  develop  seums  are  little  better  than  books  unless  they 
the  resources  of  the  country  and  to  make  a  com-  are  made  to  be  very  secondary  means.  The 
fortable  living  from  the  land ;  and  the  mind  museum  has  now  become  a  laboratory.  The  liv- 
that  is  sympathetic  with  nature  docs  not  need  to  ing  museum  must  come  more  and  more  into 
gf>  to  the  city  for  entertainment  Our  educa-  Vogue  — living  birds,  living  plants,  living  insects, 
tional  systems  and  points  of  view  are  chiefly  The  ideal  laboratory  is  the  out-of-doors  itself; 
such  as  help  the  city  man  rather  than  the  but  for  practical  school  purposes  this  must  be 
countrjr  man.  supplemented.    The  most  workable  living  labora- 

While  it  is  not  the  purpose  to  enter  into  a  tory   of   any    dimensions    is    the   school-garden, 

discussion  of  the  methods  of  teaching  nature-  The  true  school-garden  is  a  laboratory  plat :  time 

'tudy,   attention   should   be   called  to   some  of  is  coming  when  such  a  laboratory  will  be  as 

the    most    important    dangers.      (i)    Tliere    is  much  a  part  of. a  good  school  equipment  as 
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blackboards  and  charts  and  books  now  are.    It  navigable   canal    in    the    western    part   of   the 

will   be   like   an  additional   room   to  the  school  Delta,  near  the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile.     Its 

building.      Aside   from   the    real    school -garden,  chief  period  of  splendor   was  during  the   reign 

every  school  premises  should  be  embellished  and  of  Amasis  II.,  570-520  a.c,  under  whom  it  was 

improved  as  a  matter  of  neighborhood  and  civic  recognized  as  the  official  capital  of  the  Greeks 

pride;   for  one  cannot  expect   the  child  to   rise  in  Egypt.     Its  site  was  rediscovered  in  1884  l^ 

above  the  conditions  in  which  it  is  placed.     All  Professor  Flinders  Petrie,     Subsequent  excava- 

these  dangers  cannot  be  overcome  by  any  'sys-  tions  have   uncovered  the   remains  of  buildings 

tem"   or  "method* ;   they  must  be  solved  one  described  by  Herodotus,  the  Hellenium,  temples 

by  one,  place  by  place,  each  teacher  for  himself,  to    Apollo,    Aphrodite,    the    Dioscuri,    etc.,    and 

Whenever    tiature-study    comes    to    be    rigidly  there   have   been  valuable   finds  of   early   Greek 

fraded  and  dressed  and  ordered,  the  breath  of  pottery  and  other  archseological  treasures.    Con- 

fe   will   be  crushed   from   it.      It   is   significant  suit  Petrie,  'Naucratis'    (1886). 
that  everywhere  mere  "method'  is  giving  way  to  Naucydes,  na-si'dez,  Greek  sculptor.     He 

individualism.  ^   j,        ,  ..  flourished  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  4th  century 

In    time,    the    methods   of    teaehing    nature-  ^.c.     His  birthplace  was  Argos  and  he  was  the 

study  will  cr:?stalh;e  and  consolidate  about  a  pj,pii  „(  ,he  Elder  Polycletus  of  the  Peloponne- 

fcw  central  points     The  movement  itself  is  well  gj^^  ^^ool  of  sculpture.     He  carved  a  ^tys- 

under  way.    It  will  persist  because  It  IS  vital  and  elephantine  statue  of  Hebe  for  the  temple  of 

lundamctrtal.     It  will  add  new  value  and  stgniii-  Hecate  at  Argos;  a  bron«  sUtue  of  HetSte;  a 

cance  to  an  the  accustomed  work  of  the  schools;  Hermes;   several  statues  of  Victory;   a  portrait 

for  It  IS  not  revotoonary,  hut  evolutionary.     It  ^f  the  poetess  Erinna;   'Phryxus  Sacrificing  the 

Stands    for    naturalness,     resotirce fulness,    and  r^^,    (^f^  (j,^   acropolis  at   Athens)  ;   aid  a 

qaiekened  interrat  in  the  common  and  ess«itial  Discobolus.      The   younger    PolyclMus    was    his 
things  of  lite.    It  is  strange  that  such  a  move-  -j 

inent  is  necessary.    It  would  seem  to  be  the  nat-  „*        ^    ,.    ,-  j  1.  t    ■ 

oral,  and  almost  the  inevitable,  thing  that  the  „  Naugatuck,  Conn.,  town  and  borourfi    m 

education  of  the  child  should  be  such  as  to  place  "««  Haven  County;  on  the  Naugatuck  Jiv«, 

it  in  intimate  relation  with  the  objects  and  events  |"<1  «"  »  <5'V'*'op   °/  ^he   New  York    N,    h^ 

with  which  it  lives.     It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  *   "i.'i'™*''   "^"^   ^   "?;'^'   *"""!.  ^^   ""^ 

oiir  teaching  has  been  largely  exotic  to  the  child ;  °J     Hartford     and      15  .  miles  ,  northwest     of 

that    it    has   begun    by    taking   the    child    away  New    Haven.      In    1844  it   was   mcorporated   « 

from  its  naturS  environment ;   that  it  has  con-  =  'ow".  ="'d  as  a  borough  in   1893.     The  chiif 

cemed  itself  with  the  subject-matter  rather  than  {"^""^""^^    "'jf.  ^"'l'*''    «°^U  ^^a   ^'"^' 

with  the  child  "'*  goods,  machme-shop  products,  and  ogart. 

The   literature  of  nature-study   is   of  three  ^^    has    considerable   trade    in    farm    products 

groups:  that  dealing  with  the  underlying  peda-  especially   tobacco.      It    is    well    supplied   with 

iogiral   conceptions,   a   group  that   is   yet  small  schools;    rt   has    besides   the   public   and   pan* 

and  undeveloped;  that  setting  forth  courses  and  «'«"™"7      ='^,*'«''*i  ^'^'f    c^*""^""     ."'^ 

methods,  a  group  that  comprises  a  large  number  School,  the  Salem  School    Sacred  Heart  Acad- 

of  books  and  leaflets;  that  of  the  "nature  writ-  f^y    (^  ^>.    «"d    (he   Whittemore_  Memon^ 

ers,»  appealing  to  the  general  public,  and  now  L'trary      The  government  «  vested  ma  board 

vet^  voluminous.     Probably  no  recent  develop-  o^  ward«i  and  burgesses,  who  hold  office  Mte 

ment  of  literature  is  so  marked  as  the  writing  7^^;  ,«"<!    ^^°    appoint    all    the    admmistrative 

•bout   «ratuie»;   and   this   tendency   is   a   good  officials    except    the    board    of    education,    the 

criterion  of  the  enlargement  of  our  sympathies  members  of  wh«:h  are  chosen  by  popular  vote, 

and  of  our  growing  interest  in  realities.     All  P«P-  ("S'*"  '""■ 

publishers   of   educational   books  issue   nature-  Naugatnck,  na'ga-tfik,  a  river  in  Connccti- 

^udy   guides    and    texts,    and    the    number    is  cut,  has  its  rise  in  the  Dorthem  part  of  Litch- 

lapidly    increasing;    it    is    therefore    impossible  field   County,  and  flows   south,  about  60  miles, 

to   give   a   list  here.    Some    of   the   American  and  enters  Housatonic  River  at  Derby.    It  flows 

writers  in  the  educational  field,  aside  from  spe-  through   a   mountainous  part  of  the   State,  and 

cialists  in  the  various  departments,  are  W.  S.  supplies  water  power  to  many  mills  and  fac- 

jackman,  C.  F.  Hodge,  Mrs.  L  L.  W.  Wilson,  tories.     Waterbury   <q.v.)    is   the  chief  city  on 

F.  O.  Payne,  O.  P.  Jenkins.  V.  L.  Kellogg,  D.  its  banks. 

Unge,   C   B.    Scott,   C.   A.    McMurray,   A.   C.  Naulette,   no-let',   a   large   cavern    in    Bel- 

Boyden.  L.  H.  Bailey,  gjum,   near  Dinant.     Here,  in   1866,   was  found 

Director  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  Univer-  |i,e  lower  jaw  of  a  human,  together  with  the 

sity.  bones   of    the    elephar  •     •  ■  — 

Nature    Worahip,    a    religious    belief    in  human  remains  were  ai 

which  the  powers  of  nature  are  personified  and  epoch, 
worshipped^     It    found    its    highest    and    most  Nauma'chia,    or    Naumachr     (from    the 

beautiful  expression  in  the  mythology  of  ancient  Greek  naus,  a  ship,  and  machS,  a  fight),  among 

Greece.      In   the  classification  of   religions  with  the   Romans   a   public   spectacle,   representing  a 

regard  to  the  estimation   in  which  the  Deity  is  naval  action.    Caesar  was  the  first  who  exhibited 

held,  Lubbock  makes  nature  worship  the  second  a    spectacle    of    this    sort,    which    soon    became 

stage,  atheism   (the  absence  of  definite  ideas  on  the   favorite   amusement   of  the   Roman   people. 

the  subject)  being  the  first.     See  Mytholocv.  Buildings   were   erected   by   the   emperors,   spe- 

Nancratia,    na'kri-tis,    Egypt,    an    ancient  cially  adapted  for  the  purpose.    They  resembled 

Greek   colony,   the   remains   of   which    are   near  the   amphitheatres,  and   like  them  were  at  first 

Nebireh,  50  miles  by  rail  southeast  of  Alexan-  built  of  wood.     Domitian  erected  one  of  stone. 

dria.      It  existed   as  early   as   the   beginning   of  A  naumachia,  built  by  Augustus,  was  i3oo  feet 

the  7th  century  b.c,  and  was  approached  by  a  long  and  200  wide,  and  was  capable  of  contain- 
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ing  50  diips  with  three  banks  of  oars,  besides 
many  small  vessels.  They  were  suddenly  laid 
under  water  by  means  of  subterranean  canals, 
so  that  the  ships  were  raised  at  once  from  the 
dry  floor  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectators.  These 
sea-fights  were  exhibited  with  the  same  splen- 
dor and  reckless  disregard  of  human  hfe  which 
characterized  the  gladiatorial  combats.  Titus 
exhibited  a  sea-fight  in  which  3,000  men  were 
engaged,  and  ships  almost  equal  in  ntunber  to 
two  real  deets  were  shown  in  combat  by  Domi- 

Naiunann,  Jobamt  Fticdrtch,  yo'hin  fred'- 
rfH  now'man,  German  ornithologist:  b. 
Ziebigk,  Germany,  14  Feb.  i;8o;  d.  there  15 
Aug.  1857.  He  studied  with  his  father,  who 
was  an  ornithologist,  and  became  professor  and 
inspector  at  the  ornitWIogical  museum  of  the 
Duke  of  Anhalt-Kothen.  His  most  valuable 
contribution  to  the  science  of  ornithology  is  the 
<Naturgeschichte  der  Vogel  Deutsch  lands' 
("Natural  History  of  the  Birds  of  Germany'), 
published  in  1822-4;  he  prepared  the  illustrations 
for  this  work,  making  the  plates  for  more  than 
500  copper  engravinas.  He  also  wrote  'Taxi- 
dennie'  {1815) ;  'Ueber  den  Haushalt  der  nord- 
lichen  Secvogc!  Europas'  (1824) ;  and,  with 
Buhle,  'Die  Eier  der  Vogel  Deutschlands  und 
der  benachbarten  Lander*  (1S19-2&).  A  statue 
of  him  was  erected  at  Kolhen  in  1880,  and  the 
German  Ornithological  Society  named  its  official 
organ   in  his   honor    'Naumannia.' 

Naununn,  Johann  Gottlieb,  yd'han  got'Leb, 
German  composer :  b.  Blasewitz,  near  Dresden, 
17  April  1741  ;  d.  Dresden  23  Oct,  1801.  Thanks 
to  the  interest  of  3  rich  Swedish  amateur,  Wees- 
trom,  he  was  taken  to  Italy  when  i^  and  there 
studied  under  Tartini.  He  became  court  com- 
poser at  Dresden  in  1765,  and  kapellmeister  in 
l?74.  a  post  to  which  he  returned  in  i^«6,  after 
•IK  years  in  Stockholm.  His  music,  including 
operas,  oratorios,  and  syinphonics,  was  essen- 
tially Italian  in  style  and  is  no  longer  popular. 
Consult  the  biography  by  Nestler  (1901). 

Namnatui,  Karl  Priediicta,  son  of  J.  G. 
Naumann  (q.v.),  German  mineralogist:  b.  Dres- 
den 30  May  1797;  d.  there  26  Nov.  187^,  He 
was  educated  at  Freiburg,  Jena  and  Leipsic,  and 
in  1821  made  a  scientific  tour  in  Norway.  He 
was  an  instructor  in  the  University  of  Jena  in 
1823,  and  professor  at  Leipsic  in  1826.  From 
lSa6  to  1842  he  was  professor  of  crystallography 
at  Freiburg;  and  from  1842  till  shortly  before 
his  death  held  a  professorship  at  Leipsic 
Among  his  works  are:  'Anfangsgrunde  der 
Krystallographie'  (zd.  ed.  1854)  ;  'Elemente 
der  Mineralogie'    (12th  ed.  1885). 

Nau'manuite,  in  mineralogy,  is  the  name 
given  to  a  native  selenide  of  silver  and  lead 
found  in  the  Harz  Mountains  and  so  called 
from  K.  F.  Naumann  (q.v.).  This  mineral  con- 
tains about  26  per  cent  of  selenium,  65  per  cent 
of  silver,  and  6  per  cent  of  lead ;  in  some  samples 
a  great  part  of  the  silver  is  replaced  by  lead. 
Specific  gravity  about  8.a  Color  and  streak 
iron-black. 

Naumburg,  nowm'boor^  or  Haoinbiirg- 
on-tbe-Saale,  za'le,  Germany,  a  town  of  the 
Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  on  the  Saale, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Unstrut,  28  miles  south- 
west of  Halle.  Its  chief  edifice  is  Ihe  restored 
cathedral,  which  has  four  lofty  towers,  one  the 


gift  of  William  II.,  erected  in  1894-    The  town 

has  some  manufactures  and  a  considerable  wine 
trade.  Glass  and  porcelain  painting  is  also  an 
extensive  industry.  It  became  an  episcopal  see 
in  1029,  In  (he  15th  and  ibth  ceniuries,  several 
treaties  were  concluded  at  Naumburg.  and  the 
town  was  of  great  strategical  importance  during 
the  Thirty  Years'  war  and  the  wars  o(  1806  and 
1813. 

NaupUa,  na'pll-a,  Greece,  a  fortified  sea- 
port town,  capital  of  a  nomarchy,  at  the  north 
extremity  of  Uie  Gulf  of  Argos,  25  miles  by  tail 
south  of  Corinth.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Vene- 
tians in  the  13th  century  and  was  taken  by  the 
Turks  in  1540.  From  1824  to  1835  it  was  the 
capital  of  Greece,  but  declined  in  importance 
after  the  removal  of  the  court  to  Athens. 
Pop.  about  15,000. 

Naupliua,  na'pti-iis,  in  Greek  mythology. 
the  son  of  Nqttune  and  father  of  Palamedes. 
He  is  said  to  have  revenged  the  death  of  his 
son  by  deceiving  the  Greeks  by  false  beacons, 
as  they  returned  from  Troy,  and  causmg  their 
vessels  to  be  wrecked.     See  Mvthologv. 

Nanplins.    See  Lakva. 

Nausea  ( Latin,  from  Greek  rairt»y  sea- 
sickness), a  sensation  of  sick-ness  and  distress, 
of  which  the  leading  characteristic  is  squeamish- 
ness  of  the  stomach.  The  disturbance,  however, 
extends  to  the  entire  system.  In  severe  cases 
languor  affects  every  part;  the  pulse  is  small; 
the  skin  moist  and  pale;  the  flow  of  saliva 
increases ;  and  if  vomiting  does  not  immediateljr 
accompany  the  sensation,  the  apprehension  of  it 
is  painfully  present  The  causes  of  nausea  arc 
many :  blows  upon  sensitive  parts,  mental 
shodts,  hysteria,  pregnancy,  irritaticHi  or  tumofs 
of  the  abdominal  or  the  pelvic  viscera  may 
produce  it,  as  may  also  the  early  stage  of  lymolic 
disease,  or  epilepsy,  diseases  of  the  brain,  etc 
See  VoMniNC 

Nauahon,  ni-sbon',  the  largest  of  the 
Elizabeth  Islands  (q.v,),  off  the  southeast 
coast  of  Massachusetts. 

Naatch,  nach,  in  India;  a  dance  performed 
by  the  dancing  girls  attadied  to  the  tenqites, 
called  Nautch  girls  or  Nautehee,  who  are 
brought  up  and  trained  to  all  the  arts  and  allure- 
ments of  their  profession.  It  is  probably  a 
survival  of  the  ancient  custom  of  sacred  prosti- 
tution. They  move  with  slow,  undulatory  move- 
ments of  the  body,  while  the  feet  are  but  little 

Nautical  Almanac.  See  Aluanac;  Navi- 
gation, THE  Science  of  Modern. 

Nautical  Schools.  See  Naval  Schools; 
Naval  Service. 

Nautical    Surveying.     See    Hvdbocraphy; 

Nau'tilin,  a  marine  cuttlefish  of  the  genus 
Nauliltu  and  family  NaulUiJa,  a  few  living 
qtecies  of  which  are  the  only  survivors  of  the 
order  or  superorder  TelradramckiiUa,  v.  Iiich 
including  both  the  tiautiloid  forms  and  the 
ammonites  (q.y.)  is  divided  into  no  less  than 
32  extinct  families,  so  abundant  were  they  in 
past  ages.  The  nautiloids  began  in  the  Cam- 
brian, became  greatly  differentia  ted  and  abun- 
dant in  the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous,  and  by 
the  close  of  the  Palxoioic  Agehadbecomealmost 
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NAUTILUS  — NAVAJO  INDIANS 

■ouirely  cjctinct.    The  more  complex  ammonitca,  condensation    doe    to    the    depth,    and    passes 

on  the  other  hand,  reached  their  full  develop'  throtigh  a  pi{>e  into  the  chambers  rendering  the 

ment  only  during  the  Mesozoic  Age.     The  shell  machine  specifically  lighter  than  water,  and  en- 

of   the   peail;^  or  chambered  nautilus,   deecribed  abling  it  to   liit  stones  or  other  objects  below. 

below,  is  typical  of  the  armature  of  the  group.  A  i^uge  indicates  the  amount  of  lifting  power 

It   is  at  first   simple,   but  as   the  animal   grows  attained  as  the  air  is  admitted. 

becomes  coiled  in  a  Cat   spiral   and   divided  by  Nautilus  Propeller,  in  marine  engineering, 

internal    transverse   septa    into   a   succession   of  ^  water-jet  propeller  on  the   reaction  principle. 

dambers,  the  last  one  of  which  is  occupied  by  ^ater  is   forced  by  a   turbine  driven   from  the 

the   animal.      This    process    is    contmued    until  ^gj^j    through   two  noziles,  one  on  each  side 

about  36  chambers  have  been  formed,  all  but  the  ^f   the   vessel,    and   directed    fore   or   aft.      See 

last  filled  with  gas  which  gives  a  certain  buoy-  ^^^^,^1,  ARcmxECTuM; 

ancy,  but  does  not  enable  the  animal  to  come  ta  .,                 .         ,     t.<                      .• 

the   surface.     Externally  the  shell  is  porcella-  ^    Hauvoo,    na  voo.    III.,    city     in    Hancock 

neous;  internally  is  a  layer  of  mother-of-pearl.  County;    011    the    Mississippi    River;    about   30 

The  septa  are  perforated  by  an  opening,  through  ""'es  below  Burlington,  la.    It  is  siluated  in  an 

which  3  fleshy  cord  or  siphuncle  passes  from  agricultural  and  fruit  growing  region  in  which 

the  posterior  end  of  the  animal  to  the  apical  or  Shapes  and  berries  are  the  chief  products.    The 

first  chamber  of  the  spire.    Among  other  ana-  principal  industries  are  connected  with  the  man- 

toraical   peculiariUes  the   animal   has   four   gills  ufacturmg  of   wuie   and   the   shipping   of   wine 

and   ioiir   kidneys,   calcareous   instead   of  horny  and  trnjts.    It  is  the  seat  of  Saint  Marys  Acad- 

beaks^  a  funnel  composed  of  two  lobes  instead  emy    (R.  C).                   ■ 

of  one  lube,  small  stalked  eyes,  and  no  ink  bag.  .      Nauvoo  was  founded  by  the  Mormons  (q. v.) 

Suite   unique   are   the   tentacles,   which  number  '"    ^°4°i    and   in    1846   it   had    a   population    of 

out  90.    On  each  side  of  the  head  are  a  hood  iS.ooo.    It  had  mills,  factories,  stores,  schools, 

tentacle,  two  ocular  tentacles,  and  17  brachial  etc-    Us  most  conspicuous  building  was  a  tem- 

tenUclcs,  and   around   the  mouth  four  group*  P'e  built  of  white  limestone,  130  feet  long  and  90 

of  13  or  13  labial  lentaciea.  feet  wide.     The  temple  was  not  completed  when 

The  best-known  species  is  Nautilus  pompilius  the  Mormons  were  expelled  in  1846;   in  1848  it 

which,    with    two    others.    Inhabits    the    Indian  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire,  and  in  1850  it  was 

Ocean  and  tropical  parts  of  the  South   Pacific,  further    ruined    by   a   tornado.     A   company   of 

They   live   exclusively   on   or   near   the   bottom  French   Socialists,  called   Icarians,  toolc  posses- 

in  relatively  deep  waters,  are  gregarious,  more  sion  of  Nauvop  in  1850  and  remained  until  1857. 

or    less    migratory     and    nocturnal.      Although  The     "Nauvoo    Legion,"     a    Mormon    military 

fond  of  any  animal  matter,  Ihey  feed  chiefly  on  organization,   which  embraced  all  tlie  boys  and 

prawns.     In  swimming  they  dart  quickly  back-  men  between  the  ages  of  16  and  50,  was  founded 

ward    for    short   distances,    with    the    tentacles  here  in  1840,  and  in  1857  was  reorganiied  in 

either    radiating    or    held    together    and    stiffly  Utah.     At  the  last  muster,  in   lijft,  it  had  a 

projecting  from  the  mouth   of   the  shell;   but  membership    of     13,000.    Pop.     (iSgo)     l,ao8: 

they  are  inactive  and  rest  most  of  the  time  on  CiQOO)    1^1;   (1910)    1,02a 

the  bottom.    Little  is  known  of  their  breeding.  Htm,   na'va,    a    seaport   of    Japan.     See 

which  is  supposed  to  take  pla<x  in  deep  holes.  Napa 


attached  singy  by  the  base,  and  the  capsule  is  /,*,-!    ,„   t;„^:(.    «„,„.   .^u^.  a   i  ij^b.   ;.  \. 

PhiUpppu,  arf  Urge  nu^bT,  .,e  cptu«d  b,  J,«  *'S™S^'  SXSr«^SS^Z 

tlK  fchimm  m  bmboo   iish  tiaps   or   ba.k.1.  „„^„,„„   Ari.o™,   rorthw'ST™   New   M..- 

ooutruQted  on  th,  prmciple  of  the  lob,te,  pot.  ;            j    „„,h,„lm    Ui.h.    Popolatioi,    rf- 

m  js.  oti  the  New  England  coa.i  aitd  ta.ttd  ■  j         ^           ^       ■             ij^        ^       ^ 

with  my  k,nd  of  an  maf  oSal.     The  ate"-  at.  ^      .           ;            ^     ^    5      ^        ,„„,  „, 

Mjiewhat    n.ed   ,n   the  arts    but  tho  fle.h  ..  a,  si„,|„„,  ,„  the  tSih  ceSlnry,  allhoogh  the 

httle  eateemed  for.food  aa  u  that  of  the  oat.ve  ,                 ^    ^        ^    ^.          ^^          .J      ^ 

^l;!^'e"„taj.n'l?)""""'    "^    '°°'°^'  StlX-a^tStSS'in-e-eL-aS'p-o? 

lixperunentale     (i»^)-                   j:ff„„.  ,„:  ulation  largely  through  the  adoption  of  natives 

™,i^f^,  "^T?*^  ^f  h.™.,^.     ^  "f  both  allied  and  other  stocks  during  succeed- 

mal,  for  which  see  Argonaut  .^^  ^^^    .^.^^  j^„i^^^  .^  ^^,j^^,y  ^^.^^^  ,^^ 

J.   PmcY   MoOBE,  arid  region  and  their   lands   are  chiefly  desert; 

Umversily   of  Penmylvaitui.  bm  in  the  eafions  and   about  the  bases   of  the 

Nautilus,  ii)  hydraulic  engineering,  a  diT-  mesas  that  abound  in  Iheir  territory,  horticul- 

ing-bcU    requiring   no    suspension.      Water    ad-  ture  is  practised  through   deep  planting  in  the 

mitted  through   the  cock   into  pipes  flows   into  sandy  soil,  while  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio   San 

a>e  exterior  chambers,  causing  the  apparatus  to  Juan,  which  is  the  largest  stream  in  their  coun- 

•ink.    The  workmen  enter  through  an  aperture  try,  fanning  is  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent. 

at  the  top,  closed  by  an  air-tight  cover,  and  can  Agriculture,  however,  forms  but  a  meager  part 

ill  still  water  move  the  machine  in  any  required  of  the  Navajo's  subsistence,  his  livelihood  being 

direction  by  stepping  on  the  ground  and  push-  gained  principally  from  the  flocks  and  herds,  of 

ing.     Air  is   condensed   in   a   reservoir  at  the  which,  in   igo2,  there  were  380,000  sheep  and 

surface  to  a  degree  somewhat  greater  than  the  67,000  goats,  the  fonner  of  whidi,  besides  iuT- 
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NAVAJO  INDIANS 

nishing  the  diief  food  supply,  netted  iisofioo  in  until  December,  during  which  50  Navajos  w«e 

wool  and  blankets.     These  blankets,  which  have  killed  and  a  large  number   of  sheep   and  other 

become  celebrated,  are  woven  by  the  women  on  stock  tost    Another  treaty  was  signed,  but  durii^ 

simple  looms  and   in   pleasing  and   sometimes  186a  the   depredations  continued,   and   another 

intricate  designs   of  various   colors.    Formerly  expedition    was    led    against    them,    but    with- 

iiative     dyes    of    rare    delicacy    of    lone    were  out  success.     In  April  the  natives  boidy  attacked 

employed,  hut  in  recent  years  these  have  given  Fort  Peliance,  but  were  repulsed.     In  the  winter 

way  to  glaring  aniline  colors,  and  the  decorative  of  1860-1  an  active  campaign  was  made  against 

patterns  have  also  been  largely  modified  to  meet  them,   and   although   practically   their   only   loss 

the  demands  of  the  white  man,  so  that  as  speci'  was   in  sheep,   they  were  compelled  to  sue  for 

mens  of  aboriginal  handiwork  very  few  01  the  peace  in  February  1861,  when  an  armistice  of  a 

Navajo    blankets    now    w^ven    are   comparable  year  was  agreed  to,  during  which  the  troops 

with  those  formerly  made.    The  Navajos  also  were  withdrawn    In  a  dispute  over  a  horserace 

weave  belts,  garters,  and  saddle-girths,  and  make  at  Fort  FaUnlleroy  (near  the  present  Fort  Win- 

a  few  excellent  baskets,  mostly  for  ceremonial  gate).    New    Mexico,   a    doien    Navajos    were 

use.    Some  of  the  men  are  expert  silversmiths,  brutally  killed.    Emboldened  by  the  Withdrawal 

Although  more  closely  related  in  language  of  the  troops  on  account  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
to  the  Apaches  than  to  any  otlier  tribe,  the  Indians  resumed  their  raids,  which  they  contin- 
Navajos  are  greatly  mixed,  embodying  elements  ued  almost  uninterruptedly  until  1863,  when 
of  Pueblo,  Shoshonean,  Yuman,  and  even  of  Col.  Christopher  ('Kit*)  Carson  began  open- 
Spanish  blood ;  hence  there  is  perhaps  a  greater  lions  against  them  and  a  plan  was  formulated  to 
variety  in  their  physical  features  than  among  transfer  the  Navajos  from  their  old  haunts  to 
most  Indian  tribes,  Foft  Sumner,  at  the  Bosque  Redondo,  on  the 

The  typical  Navajo  dwelling  is  a  conical  Pecos  River,  in  eastern  New  Mexico.  It  was 
framework  of  logs  or  sticks  covered  with  brush,  determined  that  all  who  refused  to  go  after  ao 
bark,  or  grass,  and  earth,  with  a  smoke-hole  at  July  would  be  regarded  as  hostile  and  be  treated 
the  apex  and  a  doorway  in  one  side.  Rude  shel-  accordingly,  yet  by  the  close  of  the  year  only 
ters  with  open  fronts  are  erected  for  use  in  sum-  *«>  prisoners  were  at  Fort  Sumner  or  on  the 
nier.  If  a  person  dies  in  a  house  the  latter  is  way  thither.  Early  in  1864  Carson  made  a  cam- 
believed  to  become  haunted  and  is  henceforth  paign  to  the  Cafion  de  Chelly,  in  the  heart  of  the 
tabooed,  Navajo  country  in  northeastern  Arizona,  where 

Dr.  Washington  Matthews,  U.  S.  A,,  who  he  killed  23  and  captured  over  200  of  the  In- 
has  studied  the  inner  life  of  the  tribe,  discov-  dians.  This  taught  the  latter  a  lesson,  so  that 
ered  the  existence  of  51  clans,  grouped  into  hy  the  close  of  1864  more  than  7,000  of  the  tribe 
about  a  dozen  phratries,  which  latter,  however,  ""e  held  as  prisoners  at  the  Bosque  Redondo; 
are  probablv  not  homogeneous  organizations  as  these  were  increased  to  8491  in  1865,  but  it  was 
among  some  Indians.  A  Navajo  belongs  to  the  supposed  that  this  number  did  not  represent 
clan  of  his  mother,  and  a  man  may  not  marry  a  more  than  half  of  the  tribe.  The  experiment, 
woman  belonging  to  his  own  clan;  or,  as  a  rule,  however,  proved  a  failure,  so  that  after  the 
one  of  his  own  phratry.  Their  religion  is  elab-  death  of  about  a  thousand  of  the  Indians,  the 
orate  and  complicated.  They  have  a  great  many  etcape  of  others,  and  an  expenditure  of  about  a 
ceremonies,  most  of  which  are  performed  for  million  dollars  in  their  support  in  a  region  ill- 
healing  the  sick,  but  others  are  conducted  to  in-  adapted  to  their  progress,  the  remainder,  num- 
sure  success  in  planting,  harvesting,  building,  berii^  7JQ4,  were  removed  to  their  old  country 
war,  nubility,  marriage,  travel,  etc,  and  for  ;o  July  1868,  an  appropriation  of  $42Z/X)0  hav- 
bringing  rain.  Sacrifice,  elaborate  dry  paintings  ing  heen  made  in  that  year  to  give  them  a  new 
with  sand  and  pigments,  masquerade,  dancii^,  start.  Since  that  time  the  Navajos  have  been 
prayer,  and  song  are  the  elements  of  the  cere-  peaceable  and  industrious.  They  make  good 
monies,  the  gods  being  personated  by  the  masked  laborers  and  are  slowly  developing  agricultura) 
performers.  No  supreme  god  is  recognized;  pursuits.  In  igoa  they  had  8,000  acres  under 
there  was  no  great  creator  of  the  world,  the  lat-  cultivation,  which  yielded  1,300  bushels  of  wheat, 
ter  have  existed,  in  the  Navajo  belief,  at  the  7«>  bushels  of  oats,  etc.,  and  3,000  bushels  of 
time  of  their  origin  as  a  people.  There  are  com.  They  earned  in  addition  a  quarter  of  a 
many  beneficent  §ods  as  well  as  malevolent  gods  million  dollars  by  the  product  of  their  labor, 
or  genii,  and  devils,  and  besides  the  sheep  and  goats  above  mentioned 

Almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  17th  ccn-  owned   47,260   horses,    mules     and    burros,   and 

(ury  the  Navajos  were  enemies  of  the  sedentary  8,000  cattle.     There  are   189  Navajo  chitdrwi  in 

tribes  and  of  the  Spanish  colonists,  and  although  *""  government  reservation  schools,  the  support 

they  were  never  so  predatory  and  warlike  as  of  which  cost  about  ^28,000  in  1901,    There  are 

their  Apache  cousins,   the   Spanish  villages  and  a's'^  4  sectarian  missions  and  a  mission  schools 

Pueblo  settlements  suffered  almost  continuously  on  or  near  the  reservation.     Consult:  Matthews, 

from  their  raids  up  to  the  time  of  the  conquest  'Navajo  Legends^   (1897),  and  the  bibliography 

of   New  Mexico  by  American  forces  in    1846,  therein;  Matthews,  'The  Night  Chant,  a  Nav- 

followed  by  the  establishment  of  military  posts  aio    Ceremony'      (1902);     Mindeleft,     'Navajo 

throughout  the  Southwest,     Treaties  were  made  Houses'   Ci7th  Rep.  Bur.  Am.  Ethnology,  1901)  ; 

with  the  tribe  in  1846,   1848.  and  1849,  but  they  Matthews,      'A     Two-faced     Navajo     Blanket* 

were  of  no  avail  in  keeping  in  check  their  dep-  ('American      Anthropologist,*      Vol.      II.,     pp. 

redations,    which    continued    at    intervals    until  638-42,   1900)  ;   Hrdlicka,   'Observations   on  the 

1858,   expeditions  meanwhile   being   led   against  Navajo'    ('Amerion  Anthropologist,*   Vol,  II, 

them.     In    the    year    last    named    the    Navajoa  W-  339-45,   1900)  ;   Hollister,   'The  Navajo  and 

killed  a  negro  servant  at  Fort  Defiance,  as  a  his  Blanket'   (1903)' 

direct   result   of  which   it   became   necessary   to  F.  W.  Hodge, 

wage  warfare  against  the  Indians  from  August       Smithsonian  ImlilMtUm,  IfaMmgfoM,  D.  C. 
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Nvral  AcmdecOT,  United  Statm,  the  most  examine  and  hear  Imsoiis.    Even  then  the  work 

unportant  naval  achool   in  Amerkaj  established  of  studying  would  be  too  hard  for  the  average 

at  Annapolis,  Md,,  in  1845.  by  a  special  act  of  tiie  youth  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  much  of  the 

Congress.     The  origin  of   tbis   technical   educa-  practical  work  is  good  otit-of-door  exercise  and 

tjoiial  inftitution  was  due  prbnarity  to  the  e&orts  the  hard  brain  work  is  well  balanced  with  plenty 

of    George    Bancroft,    secretary    of    the    navy,  of    physical    exercise    and    healthy    amusement. 

The   Academy   was  opened    10   Oct    1&(S,   with  The  instruction  for  the  fourth  class,  that  is  for 

Commander  Franklin  Buchanan  as  superintend-  the  first  year,  completes  the  study  of  algebra  and 

ent.      For    a   time    during   the    Civil    War    the  geometry  and  includes  trigonometry  and  descrip- 

school  was  removed  from  Annapolis  to  Newport,  live  geometry.     In  English  it  includes  rhetoric 

R.   I.    The  Bureau  of  Navigation  .of  the  Navy  and  something  of  the  art  of  writing  English  and 

Department  has  direct  supervision  of  the  Acad-  Andrews'  'Manual  of  the  Constitution.'    French 

emy.  and  Spanish  and  mechanical  drawing  are  begun. 

Admissiiiit  of  Students, — There  are  received  It  is  a  necessity  for  a  naval  ofHcer  to  be  able  to 
at  the  Academy,  one  naval  cadet  for  each  mem-  read  a  drawing  and  to  make  a  good  working 
her  or  delegate  of  the  United  States  House  of  sketch.  The  naval  architect,  the  marine  engi- 
Representatives,  one  for  the  District  of  Colum-  necTj  and  the  ordnance  engineer  has  each  his 
bia,  and  10  at  large.  The  appointment  of  cadets  special  methods  in  drawing,  with  which  the 
at  large  and  for  the  District  of  Columbia  is  cadet  must  become  familiar.  Accordingly  he 
made  by  the  President.  The  Secretary  of  the  starts  drawing  with  the  beginning  of  his  course. 
Nav^,  as  soon  after  5  March  in  each  year  as  Ail  bis  professional  work  during  this  year  is 
possible,  must  notify  in  writing  each  member  and  practical  and  is  given  him  during  the  drill  period, 
delegate  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  any  The  academic  year  opens  on  t  October  and  closes 
■vacancy  that  may  exist  in  his  district.  The  nom-  about  i  June;  then  comes  the  practice  cruise, 
ination  of  a  candidate  to  fill  the  vacancy  is  made,  which  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  practice  pro- 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  member  or  dele-  fessional  work  with  some  little  study  of  the 
gate,  by  the  secretary.  Candidates  must  be  theory  of  professional  subjects.  The  cruise  enda 
actual  residents  of  the  districts  from  which  they  about  I  September  when  the  cadets  have  a 
Sire  nominated.  The  course  of  nava!  cadets  is  month's  leave  to  visit  their  homes.  Academic 
six  years,  the  last  two  of  which  are  spent  at  sea.  life  begins  again  on  1  October.  During  the 
Candidates  at  the  time  of  their  examination  for  third-class  year  the  cadets  complete  their  studies 
admission  must  be  not  under  15  nor  over  30  in  the  mathematical  department.  They  have  trig- 
years  of  age  and  physically  somid,  well  formed,  onometry,  descriptive  geometry,  conic  sections, 
and  of  robust  constitution.  They  enter  the  differential  and  integral  calculus.  In  English 
Academy  immediately  after  passing  the  pre-  they  study  naval  history.  They  continue  the 
scribed  examinations,  and  are  required  to  sign  study  of  French  and  Spanish,  and  mechanical 
articles  binding  themselves  to  serve  in  the  United  drawing,  and  take  up  the  study  of  elementary 
States  navy  eight  years  (including  the  time  of  physics  and  chemistry.  Their  practical  work  is 
probation  at  the  Naval  Academy),  unless  sooner  continued  during  the  drill  period  and  on  the 
discharged.  The  pay  of  a  naval  cadet  is  $500  practice  cruise  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year, 
a  year,  beginning  at  the  date  of  admission.  At  Second  Clait  Men. — After  the  month's  leave 
the  end  of  the  third  year  the  new  first  class  is  they  take  up  their  life  at  the  Academy  as  second- 
separated  into  two  divisions,  namely,  the  Line  class  men,  and  now  begin  to  take  up  the  study 
Division  and  the  Engineer  Division,  the  num-  of  professional  subjects.  In  the  department  of 
bers  of  these  divisions  being  proportioned  to  the  mechanics  they  study  integral  calculus,  mechan-' 
vacancies  that  have  occurred  in  the  several  corps  ics  and  hydro-mechanics.  They  continue  the 
during  the  preceding  year.  At  the  end  of  the  study  of  physics  and  chemistry  and  begin  tike 
six  years'  course  appointments  to  fill  vacancies  study  of  electricity  and  magnetism.  They  con- 
in  the  line  and  in  the  Marine  Corps  are  made  tinue  mechanical  drawing  and  lay  the  founda- 
from  the  Line  Division,  and  to  fill  vacancies  in  tion  for  engineering  in  studying  the  principles  of 
the  Engineer  Corps  from  the  Engineer  Division,  mechanism  and  mechanical  processes,  with  ma- 
If,  after  making  assignments  as  above,  there  rine  engines  and  boilers.  They  study  theoretical 
should  still  be  vacancies  in  one  branch  and  sur-  seamanship  and  the  drill  regulations  for  infantry 
ilus  graduates  in  the  other,  the  vacancies  in  the  and  artillery.  The  practical  work  continues  dur- 
ormer  may  be  filled  by  assignment  to  it  of  sur-  ing  the  drill  period  and  has  advanced  progres- 
ptus  graduates  from  the  latter.  At  least  15  sively  so  that  the  cadets  are  well  prepared  fot 
appointments  from  such  graduates  are  made  the  professional  subjects  of  this  and  the  follow- 
each  year.  Surplus  graduates  who  do  not  re-  ing  year.  This  is  their  last  practice  cruise,  and 
ceive  appointments  are  given  a  certificate  of  by  far  the  most  important  one,  as  they  are  now 
graduation,  an  honorable  discharge,  and  one  carefully  instructed  in  their  duties  as  officers, 
year's  sea  pay.  They  are  required  to  perform  the  work  of  offi- 

The  Course  of  Study. — When  a  cadet  gradu-  cers  at  sea  in  handling  the  ship  and  managing 
ates  he  must  be  a  seaman,  an  engineer,  a  true  the  motive  power,  both  steam  and  sail.  They 
marine  engineer,  we!l  acquainted  with  steam,  must  work  hard  at  practical  navigation  with 
electricity  and  ordnance,  and  a  navigator  and  instruments  and  charts.  They  visit  the  great 
surveyor,  and  he  must  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  shipyards  of  the  country,  listen  to  lectures  and 
his  own  language  with  some  acquaintance  with  take  notes,  with  the  ships  and  engines  under  con- 
French  and  Spanish.  To  achieve  this  in  four  struction  as  object  lessons.  In  their  last  year 
years  he  must  be  well  grounded  in  the  rudi-  as  first-class  men  all  their  studies  are  profes- 
ments ;  he  must  have  good  health,  and  he  must  sionai.  They  have  seamanship  and  naval  tactics, 
work  hard.  The  course  must  be  progressive  ordnance  and  gunnery,  navigation,  compass  devi- 
and  the  instructors  competent  and  in  sufficient  ations  and  surveying,  boilers,  engineering  mate- 
numbers  to  be  able  to  instruct — not  merely  to  rials,  designing  and  naval  construction,  and  cleo- 
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the  vessel  effident  as  a  fighting  inachine.  The  Aflantk  Ocean.  SpeikinK  broadly,  the  objects 
foregoing  Rtatonent  is  quite  as  true  of  the  hum-  aimed  at  in  the  load'line  requirements  are  to 
ble  lo-knot  collier,  which  will  carry  in  coal  obtain  the  greatest  possible  carrjing  capacity, 
twice  the  weight  of  her  hull,  machinery,  and  compatible  with  safety  of  the  vessel  under  ail 
outfit,  as  of  the  trans-oceanic  passenger  liner  conditions  of  weather,  after  making  provision 
which  otrries  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  for  minor  casualties  which  might  still  further 
cargo  but  a  large  quantity  of  bunker  coal  to  reduce  the  reserve  of  buoyancy, 
enaole  it  to  make  a  high  speed,  and  provides  Siruelural  Strength.^-Bnoyancy,  however,  is 
luxurious  accommodations  for  numerous  pas-  not  the  only  requirement  for  seaworthiness  of 
sengers.  It  is  true  also  of  the  man-of-war,  a  ship.  It  is  essentia]  that  the  ship  should  be 
which  carries  a  proportionately  large  crew  and  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  stresses  due  to 
a  fair  amount  of  cargo  in  the  shape  of  consum-  the  action  of  the  waves.  In  this  direction,  also, 
able  stores,  coal  and  ammunition,  besides  a  the  insurance  companies  have  taken  a  prominent. 
heavy  weight  o£  armor,  armament  and  ammuni-  position,  and  laid  down  minimum  requirements 
tion,  and  the  necessary  military  adjuncts  re-  acceptable  for  merchant  vessels.  Strength  is 
quired  by  the  special  service  upon  which  em-  obtained  not  only  by  the  use  of  the  best  mate- 
ployed.  Considering,  then,  all  ships  as  bearers  rials  but  by  the  disposition  of  the  material  used 
of  burdens,  there  are  two  essential  characteris-  in  such  manner  as  to  best  accomplish  the  de- 
tics  which  they  must  show :  They  must  be  able  sired  results.  The  methods  used  in  delermin- 
to  go  from  point  to  point  at  an  appropriate  speed  ing  the  strength  of  ships  are  very  similar  to 
and  with  all  reasonable  safety  for  ship,  caigo  those  used  in  determining  the  strengthof  other 
and  crew.  Ability  to  keep  the  sea  under  all  the  structures,  such  as  bridges,  but  there  is  an  es- 
usual  conditions  of  its  intended  service  is  indis-  sential  ditTerence  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  prac- 
{tcnsable  for  every  ship,  and  we  will  now  con-  tically  impassible  to  deteimine  the  maximum 
aider  briefly  the  detailed  factors  entering  into  load  to  which  a  ^ip  may  be  subjected.  It  is 
the  problem.  comparatively  easy  to  caU:ukte  the  strength  of 
Bitoyancy. — When  a  ship  is  entirely  water-  the  hull  structure,  knowing  the  disposition  of 
borne,  the  weight  of  water  which  it  displaces  is  the  weights  and  buoyancy  of  the  vessel.  The 
exactly  equal  to  the  wi;ight  of  the  ship  itself  stresses  upon  each  part  of  the  vessel's  structure, 
and  everything  contamed  in  it.  To  float  at  all,  when  floating  in  still  water,  may  be  determined 
the  volume  of  the  enveloping  surface  of  the  with  accuracy;  but  the  maximum  stress  will 
■hip  must  be  greater  than  the  volume  of  water  occur,  not  in  still  water,  but  among  waves,  and 
which  equals  m  weight  the  displacement  of  the  while  we  know  that,  whatever  the  motion  of  the 
ship.  Clearly,  for  safety,  there  must  be  a  margin,  sea,  the  bitoyancy  of  the  submerged  portions  of 
or  reserve  of  buoyant,  in  the  ship  over  and  a  ship  must  equal  the  total  weight  of  the  vessel 
above  the  buoyancy  eqiultoits  weighL  Thep«r-  and  its  contents  (subject  to  minor  corrections, 
centage  of  reserve  buoyancy  varies  widely  ac-  due  to  the  dynamic  effect  of  the  motions  of  the 
cording  to  the  ty^  of  vessel,  passing  from  ap-  ship  itself),  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  foresee 
proximately  zero  m  the  case  of  diving,  or  sub-  tbe  possible  combinations  and  contours  of  waves 
marine,  boats  (when  in  condition  to  dive),  to  as  to  whose  aaticni  the  ship  may  be  subjected  and 
mtKh  as  100  per  cent  or  more  in  the  case  of  the  consequent  distribution  of  buoyant  forces 
passenger  vessels  with  large  deck  areas  and  and  structural  stresses.  Hence,  the  naval  archt- 
high  sides.  In  certain  types  of  men-of-war,  tect,  in  delerntining  tbe  structural  requironents 
notably  the  large  cruiser  class,  the  percentage  of  a  ship  so  far  as  they  affect  its  strength,  must 
of  reserve  buoyancy  is  also  very  high.  In  the  be  guided  largely  by  experience.  If  he  provides 
case  of  men-of-war,  the  reserve  buoyancy  is  strength  equal  or  superior  to  that  of  ships  of 
practically  fixed  by  Uie  design ;  but,  in  the  case  the  same  type  and  not  very  dissimilar  in  size, 
of  merchant  vessels,  and  particularly  cargo  car-  which  have  shown  no  weakness  in  service,  he 
tiers,  which  are  subject  to  overloading,  the  re-  has  reasonable  assurance  that  he  is  safe.  But, 
serve  buoyancy  is  now  practically  determined  by  when  dealing  with  vessels  of  a  novel  type  or 
the  marine  insurance  companies,  The  business  size  beyond  precedent,  the  skill  and  judgment  of 
of  insuring  ships  and  their  argoes  is  a  large  tlie  designer  are  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  accu-  . 
and  important  one,  but  is  carried  on  by  a  com-  rately  estimate  in  advance  and  provide  against 
parattvely  small  number  of  very  powerful  com-  the  maximum  stresses  that  may  occur  in  service, 
panics  or  associations,  and  these  companies,  for  In  this  respect,  also,  the  accumulated  experience 
their  own  protection,  have  a  well-equiroed.  of  the  marine  insurance  societies  has  been  of 
scientific  and  technical  staff  and  have  prescnbeo  great  value  in  determining  adequate  strength 
conditions  affecting  the  safety,  or  seaworthiness,  associated  with  weight  of  structure  which  is  not 
of  ships^  which  must  be  complied  with  in  order  excessive,  and  which  will  permit  a  maximum  de- 
to  obtain  insurance  at  a  reasonable  rate.  In  velopment  of  carrying  and  other  desirable  qual- 
England,  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  is  the  de-  ities.  The  natural  tendency  of  such  societies, 
parlment  of  the  government  charged  with  au-  however,  is  to  make  siITe  of  adequate  strength, 
thority  over  matters  relating  to  shipping,  has  necessarily  ^ving  to  weight  and  cost  merely  sec- 
acted  in  conjunction  with  tne  large  insurance  ondary  consideration;  so  that  whenever  a  novel 
companies  in  laying  down  requirements  for  re-  tjpe  of  ship  is  put  forward,  there  is  apt  to  be  a 
serve  buoyancy,  these  authorities  being  still  period  of  discussion  and  unsettlement.  Tlie 
further  assisted  by  representatives  of  the  na-  builders  and  owners  naturally  desire  to  provide 
tional  associations  of  naval  architects.  The  only  the  minimum  strength  necessary,  in  their 
actual  amount  of  resei^e  buoyancy  required  judgment,  for  complete  seaworthiness,  while) 
varies  somewhat  with  the  size  and  type  of  ves-  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  insurer,  if  any 
sd,  and  likewise  with  the  character  of  the  ser-  errtn-  is  made  it  should  be  positively  on  the  side 
vice,  the  maximum  amount  being  required  for  of  excessive  strength.  As  the  results  of  expeci- 
vessels  cngaBcd  in  winter  service  in  the  North  ence  accumulate,  these  questions  adjust  tbenn 
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mIvcs,  btft  with  the  rapid  development  in  the  inclinations  greater  than  this,  there  is  a  tendencj 
size  of  ships,  and  the  variations  in  types  which  for  the  ship  to  capsize  instead  of  ri^at  itself, 
bive  been  witnessed  during  the  last  quarter  of  The  inclination  at  which  this  occurs  is  called 
the  igth  century,  shipbuilders  and  the  insur-  the  capsizing  angle,  and  the  angular  range 
ance  societies  have  not  been  entirely  in  accord  through  which  the  vessel  can  be  inclined  with- 
on  such  questions.  out  capsizing  is  called  the  'range  of  stability.* 
Stability.— la  addition  to  the  elements  of  Generally  speaking,  the  less  the  freeboard  {or 
adequate  buoyancy  and  strength,  there  must  be  height  of  side  above  water),  the  smaller  the 
considered  an  equally  important  factor  in  the  range  of  stability.  In  practice,  the  range  of  sta- 
seaworthiness  of  the  vessel, —  namely,  stability,  billty  necessary  for  safety  is  affected  somewhat 
This  quality  is  all-important  in  rendering  the  by  the  initial  metacentric  height,  or  the  distance 
vessel  safe  and  enabling  it  to  resist  die  capsizing  between  the  centre  of  gravity  and  tbe  metacen- 
effeet  of  wind  and  waves.  The  stability  proh-  tre  when  the  ship  is  upright  The  greater  this 
kms  which  must  be  solved  by  the  naval  archi-  distance,  the  greater  the  effort  required  to  heel 
tect  are  practically  peculiar  to  his  profession,  the  ship,  and  hence  the  range  of  stability  may 
Sailing  vessels,  to  avoid  capsizing,  must  be  be  made  less  with  safety.  In  practice,  with  any 
handled  with  skill,  and  sail  must  be  reduced  in  type  of  ship  the  range  of  stability  can  seldom 
ample  time  to  avoid  tbe  disastrous  consequences  be  safely  made  less  than  50°,  and,  in  the  ma- 
of  undac  wind  pressure.  Steamers  of  tbe  preS'  jorily  of  cases,  should  be  much  more.  It  is 
ent  day  carry  practically  no  sail,  and  are  liable  frequently  over  100°  for  vessels  of  high  free- 
to  be  capsized  by  the  sea  only.  But  with  them,  board.  For  safely  alone,  it  is  not  always  neces- 
too,  there  is  room  for  skill  in  handling  with  sary  that,  initially,  whoi  in  the  upright  position, 
reference  to  the  direction  of  the  waves,  etc  It  the  metacenire  should  be  above  the  centre  of 
is  tbe  duty  of  the  naval  architect  to  provide  a  gravity.  If  the  tnetacentre  is  slightly  below  the 
vessel,  in  either  case,  which,  when  handled  with  centre  of  gravity,  the  vessel  will  heel  over  a 
ordinarr  sk"",  "ill  be  .stable  under  alt  probable  few  degrees  to  one  side  or  the  other  until  it 
conditions  of  wind  and  weather.  The  general  reaches  an  inclination  at  which  the  metaccntre 
features  of  the  problem  of  stability  are  com-  rises  abo\-e  the  centre  of  gravity  and  the  vessel 
paratively simple, and  may  be  readily  understood  becomes  stable  again;  if  the  freeboard  of  tbe 
by  considering  a  ship  floating  in  Still  water,  vessel  is  high  and  the  range  of  stability  is 
Under  these  conditirais,  the  whole  weight  of  the  great,  such  a  vessel  may  be  perfectly  salt  Sev- 
ship  may  be  regarded  as  concentrated  and  acting^  eral  of  the  large  trans- Atlantic  liners  are  pur- 
downward  through  its  centre  of  gravity.  The  posely  designed  with  compantivcly  smalt  initial 
'jpward  forces  of  buoyancy  may  also  be  re-  metacentric  height,  as  sudi  a  condition  permits 
garded  as  concentrated  into  a  single  upward  the  vessel  to  respond  less  qnicMy  to  wave  ae- 
pull  through  an  imaginary  pontt  called  the  met*-  tibn,  and  causes  easy  and  slow  rolling, 
centre.  With  the  ship  at  rest,  the  downward  ^o/Wng.^<;iosely  associated  with  the  ques- 
pull  through  the  centre  of  gravity  must  be  ex-  lion  of  stability  is  the  question  of  rolling  in  a 
actly  equal  to  the  upward  pull  through  the  meta-  seaway.  When  a  vessd  is  Roaring  in  distuihed 
centre.  Evidently,  if  the  metaccntre  is  directly  »-ater  the  effect  is  to  change  the  relative  loca- 
IkIow  the  centre  of  gravity,  there  will  tie  un-  tion  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy  so  that  the  meta- 
stabte  equilibrium,  since  anydight  accidental  de-  cnifre  shifts  to  one  side  or  tlie  other  of  a  verti- 
flection  of  the  centre  of  gravity  would  result  m  cal  tine  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  causing  a 
further  deflection,  the  forces  of  buoyancy  and  tendency  to  tieel  or  roll  the  vessel  until  the 
gravity  acting  as  an  upsetting  couple;  if,  how-  metacentre  again  becomes  immediately  above 
ever,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  below  the  meta-  the  centre  of  gravity.  Mofrover,  by  this  time 
centre,  the  resultant  of  the  downward  pult  the  vessel  has  acquired  certain  angular  vdocil^- 
throiTgh  the  centre  of  gravity  and  the  upward  so  that  it  swings  beyond  the  position  of  equi- 
pult  through  the  metaccntre  produces  a  righting  [ibrimn.  An  analysis  of  the  theory  of  the  roll- 
momoit  tending  to  return  the  ship  to  the  up-  ing  of  ships  at  sea  would  be  too  compticaied  to 
right  position.  The  name  'mttaccntre*  b  sop-  be  iijslructive  in  an  article  of  this  character. 
.  posed  to  have  originated  from  the  Greek  word  hut,  as  in  the  case  of  stabilit3',  there  are  certain 
■meta,*  meaning  'limit*  or  •goal*  beyond  which'  broad,  underlying  principles.  These  would  be 
the  centre  of  gravity  cannot  pass.  Possibly  it  comparatively  simple  if  in  a  floating  body  of 
would  have  been  more  logical  if  the  metaccntre  ship-shape  form  the  tnetacentre  were  filled.  In 
had  been  called  the  centre  of  buoyancy,  thereby  the  case  of  a  floating  circular  cylitidcr,  such  a 
causing  the  nomenclature  of  the  centre  of  buoy-  condition  does  exist,  the  meiacenlre  being  fixed 
ant  forces  to  correspond  more  exactly  to  that  of  and  remaining  always  at  the  centre  of  the  cyl- 
tlte  centre  of  gravity.  But  in  naval  architecture,  inder.  In  such  a  case,  the  motion  of  a  ship 
the  centre  of  buoyancy  is  the  name  given  to  the  rolling  is  %-ery  closely  analogous  to  what  it 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  volume  of  water  dfs-  would  be  if  the  vessel  were  suspended  on  pi4"ots 
placed  by  the  immersed  portion  of  the  ship.  The  at  the  height  of  the  metaccntre.  In  such  an  im- 
line  of  action  of  the  resultant  upward  forces  of  aginary  case,  in  conformity  with  the  wetl-known 
buoyancy  must  obviously  pass  through  the  cen-  principles  covering  the  motion  of  compotmd 
tre  of  buoyancy,  and  it  therefore  follows  that  pendulums,  the  closer  the  metaccntre  is  to  the 
the  centre  of  buoyancy  and  the  metacentre  are  centre  of  gravity,  the  longer  the  period  of  oscil- 
al ways  found  in  one  vertical  hne.  The  tneta-  lation,  and  the  further  the  tnetacentre  froir  thi- 
centre  is  not  a  fixed  [mini  but  rises  and  falh  centre  of  gravity,  tbe  shorter  the  period  of  oscil- 
as  the  ship  inclines,  owing  to  the  varying  shape  lation.  In  actual  ships  floating  m  water,  hovr- 
and  proportions  of  the  immersed  portion  of  ttie  ever,  the  question  is  complicated  by  the  vary- 
hull.  and  in  every  ship  there  is  finally  foimd  an  ing  position  of  ttie  metacentre  and  the  rwtslance 
angle  of  inclination  at  which  ttw  tnetacentre  Is  of  the  water,  which,  in  the  absenc«  of  new  d'<- 
found  direc'Jy  b-low  the  centre  of  gravity.     For  tnittittg  causes,   rapidly  brit^   rrilKng  ships  t  :• 
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rest  Buf  the  fact  remains  that  vessels  of  large  mental  laws  upon  triiich  arc  'uMcd  '.'*■.  yotif\^ 
metacentric  height  are  inclined  to  roil  very  theories  of  the  recistancc  of  bbijft.  (ht  i«:-i"'- 
quickly,  while  those  of  small  metacentric  height  ance  of  a  given  ship,  ntoving  zi  a  %ifM  ^^f'-. 
are  sluggish  in  their  rolling  motion.  When  is  made  up  of  three  main  faoon:  firM,  t'lt:  mhi 
floating  among  waves  which  are  large  as  com-  friction  ot  the  water  on  the  ivrface  of  the  t.-.i\, 
pared  with  the  vessel,  the  vessel  of  great  meta-  This  is  dependent  only  upon  the  Kivf^  •-».■ 
centric  height  tends  to  float  like  3  board,  keeping  posed  and  the  speed  of  the  ship.  It  v^r:rv 
its  deck  fairly  parallel  to  llie  surface  of  the  slightly  with  variation  of  form,  due  to  tliik  la- 
wsUer;  while  the  vessel  of  small  metacentric  riation  affecting  the  velocity  of  the  water  •i^'^ 
height  will  at  times  be  found  rolling  toward  the  the  hull,  hut  this  variation  Li  too  slight  \ti  t>e 
wave  crest  instead  of  away  from  it,— -a  very  taken  account  of  in  practice.  The  se^nd  de- 
unde&irable  condition  with  low  free-board  ves-  ment  of  resistance  is  what  is  called  'wave-mak- 
sels.  In  practice,  vessels  vary  widely  in  their  ing  resistance,"  due  to  the  fact  that  a  ship  in 
periods  of  oscillation.  For  a  large  vessel,  per-  moving  through  water  produces  wavci  and  the 
haps  the  shortest  period  met  with  in  practice  force  required  to  produce  these  waves  propOf' 
would  be  that  of  a  low-freeboard  monitor,  lionately  reduces  the  power  available  for  pro- 
which,  on  account  of  its  large  metacentric  pulsion  and  thus,  in  effect,  increases  the  resist- 
hdght.  may  make  a  single  roll  from  extreme  ance  to  the  motion  of  the  ship.  The  third  cle- 
tnclirution  in  one  direction  to  the  extreme  in  ment  is  what  is  called  "eddy  making,'  due  Vt 
the  other  in  from.  2^  to  3  seconds,  while  a  eddies  of  the  water  behind  square  corners  of 
large  vessel  of  small  metacentric  height  may  the  hull  and  attachments,  such  as  stera-posl, 
take  as  much  as  ao  seconds  to  the  single  roll,  propeller  strut,  etc.  The  eddy-making  ret^ist- 
While  rolling  through  small  angles,  say  under  once  is,  howe%-cr,  comparatively  email.  The 
10°,  the  motion  of  a  vessel  is  practically  isochfoa-  skin  frictional  resistance  of  a  ship  can  be  read- 
ons,  that  is  to  say,  the  period  or  time  of  com-  ily  calculated  with  sufficient  accuracy  from  the 
pleting  a  roll  varies  but  little  with  the  angle,  results  of  experiments  upon  the  friction  o£  plane 
This  ceases  to  be  true  when  vessels  reach  large  surfaces  drawn  through  water  at  known  speeds, 
angles  of  roil,  say  30°  or  more.  If  there  did  Mr,  Froude  denx^strated  that  the  remaining 
not  exist  a  retardation  of'roU  in  heavy  rolling  resistances  (wave  and  eddy  making)  of  a  full- 
there  would  be  grave  danger-  of  fessels,  other-  sized  ship  could  be  estimated  with  great  ac- 
wise  perfectly  safe  and  seaworthy,  being  cap-  curacy  from  a  careful  determination  of'  similar 
siied  by  an  accumulation  of  roll,  every  passing  resistances  experienced  by  a  small  tpodd  of  a 
wave  adding  a  little  to  the  amphtude  of  roll,—  ship  when  towed  at  a  speed  corresponding  to 
well  illnstrated  by  the  fact  that  with  properly-  the  desired  speed  of  the  ship,  the  corresponding 
timed  impulses  Comparatively  small  forces  will  speeds  of  model  and  ship  being  m  the  ratio  of 
give  large  oscillations  to  a  swinging  weight.  In  the  square  roots  of  their  linear  dimension*.  For 
actual  practice,  the  skilled  seaman  can  db  much  a  ship  stw  feet  in  length,  and  a  small  mode!  ao 
to  limit  excessive  rolling  by  shaping  the  course  vxk  long,  the  ratio  of  imear  dimensions  is  as; 
of  the  vessel  stf  as  to  produce  coropleta  Uek  of  so  that  the  actual  speed  of  the  model  corre- 
synchronism  betweenthe  period  of  the  ship  and  apoiMinR  to  20  knots  for  the  ship,  would  be 
that  of  the  waves.  The  naval  architect,  how-  20  -^  VbSJ  or  4  knots.  By  model  experiments, 
ever,  in  the  original  4e«i^  of  tlie  veflserutil-  also,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  investigate  the 
iies  the  resistance  of  the  water  and  provides  general  effect  otchanges  in  shapeanddimensions 
•bilge"  or  "rolling  keels,*  which  aid  mate»ia!ly  of  vessels  without  having  recourse  to  experiments 
hi  preventing  heavy  rolling.  Bilge  keels  are  wHh  fiill-siied  ships.  The  principles  applied  in 
projections  at  the  bilge  of  the  ship,  apprwxi-  parsing  from  modiils  to  full-sized  ships  were  a!so- 
tttately  from  one  foot  to  three  feet  in  depth,  and  applied  by  Mr.  Froude  in  passing  from  one  full- 
extending  Bsnally  for  about  half  the  length  of  sited  ship  to  another, —  being  quite  applicable  if 
the  vessel  and  so  situated  when  practicable  as  to  the  'two  ships  are  similar,  and  applicable  with 
offer  maximum  resistance  to  rolling.  When  fair  approximation  if  the  two  ships  arc  feasim- 
properly  fitted,  bilge  keels  will  often  reduce  the  ably  similar  in  proportions  and  shape, 
maximum  angle  of  rolling,  under  adverse  con-  'Model  Basins. — Experimental  model  basins 
ditionn,  to  less  than  half  what  it  would  be  with-  are  now  found  in  nearly  all  shipbuilding  cotm- 
out  them.  tries.  That  of  the  United  States  is  located  at 
Speed  and  Restsfance  of  Shifs.—lt  has  41-  Washington.  It  is  about  500  feet  long,  and.  at 
ready  been  pointed  out  that  an  essential  charac-  its  maximum  section,  the  water  is  about  42  feet 
teristic  of  all  ships  is  Tnobility.  The  speed  of  a  wide  and  14  feet  deep.  Wooden  models  20  feet 
ship  is  a  simple,  concrete  fact,  readily  appre-  long,  made  by  special  machinery,  are  used  in 
ciated  by  anyone  and  comparable  with  the  speed  this  experimental  work,  the  model  being  towed 
of  other  ships;  therefore,  in  many  cases,  it  is  hack  and  forth  through  the  water  by  an  elec- 
considered  the  most  conspicuous  and  important  trically-actuated  carriage  which  spans  the  basin, 
quality  of  a  ship,  whether  man-of-war  or  pas-  When  erected  in  1899,  this  was  the  largest  ex- 
senger  steamer.  The  keen  interest  taken  by  the  perimeirtal  basin  in  the  world.  Later  experi- 
gencra!  public  ;'n  the  speed  records  of  passenger  mental  basins  built  in  Germany,  however,  are 
Steamers  engaged  in  trans-oceanic  service  fnlly  somewhat  longer  but  not  so  deep  or  wide, 
illustrates  this  fact  The  present  accepted  meth-  From  data  obtained  with  models  towed  in  the 
ods  of  determining  the  power  necessary  to  drive  experimental  basin,  the  effective  horae-power.  as 
a  given  ship  at  a  given  speed,  and,  conver-^iely,  it  is  called,  necessary  to  tow  the  full-sized  ship 
the  form  of  ship  best  adapted  to  be  driven  by  a  without  engines,  is  determined  with  great  _ac- 
given  power,  are  of  comparatively  recent  devel-  curacy.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  establish, 
opment  and  largely  due  to  the  late  William  from  actual  trials,  the  relationship  between  this 
Frotidc,  who,  through  an  elaborate  series  of  ex-  effective  horse-power  and  the  indicated  horse- 
periments,  established  the  truth  of  the  funds-  pf™er   which    the    ship's    engines    must   exert. 
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This  ratio  depends  upon  the  friction  of  machin-  building,  there  began  to  deyelop  an  increase  in 

ery,  efficiency  of  propellers,  and  to  some  extent  the  size  of  ships,  due  to  Uie  greater  strength  of 

upon  the  shape  of  the  stern  of  the  ship,  and  the  material  of  construction,  and  probably  also 

other   minor    factors;    it   is    found,   in   practice,  to  the  fact  that  the  use  of  steam  instead  of  sails 

that  it  ranges  from  .50  to  .60,  although  there  is  for  prt^ulsion,  made  it  possible  to  increase  the 

seldom  reason   why   it   should   not   be  made  as  propulsive  steam  power  of  the  large  ships  wboi 

great  as  .55,  a  lower  value  being  usually  due  to  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  add  corre- 

mistakes  in  design  of  hull,  unsuitable  propellers,  spondingly   to    their    sail   area.      The    tendency 

or    some   such   came.     The   tabulated   data   ob-  towards     an     increase    in    size    has   been    very 

tained    from    experiments    with    models    in   the  marked  since  1885,  until  now  ships  have  reached 

experimental  tesin,  supplemented  by  progressive  sizes  and  dimensions  limited  only  by  the  draft 

trial  data  taken  under  actual   seagoing  condi-  of  water  and  the  docking  and  wharf  facilities 

tioos,  from  the  full-sized  ships,  have  in  recent  available  in  the  ports  to  which  they  trade, 

years  greatly  aided  the  naval  architect  and  the  The  present  state  of  development  of  naval 

Migineer  in  their  design  work,  and  the  profes-  architecture  is  probably  best  illustrated  by  ex- 

sion  at  large  is  under  many  obligations  to  the  amining  the  characteristics  of  some  of  the  most 

late    William     Froude     and    to    his    eminent  recent  products    of    shipbuilding  skill  in  this 

successors  in  this  work,  among  the  most  con-  country  as  exemplified  in  the  principal  character- 

apicuous  of  whom  are  R.  E.  Froude,  in  charge  istics  of  the  United  States  battleship  Connectiort 

of  the  British  Admiralty  Experimental  Tank  at  and  the  trans-Pacific  liner  Minnesota,  which  are 

Haslar,  and  Naval  Constructor  Taylor,  U.  S.  N.,  representative  of  our  latest  American  designs  of 

in  charge  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Experimental  Tank  men-of-war    and    merchantmeti.     Commercially, 

at   Washington,   D.  C,  the  writings  of  both  of  it   is   found   that  the   large   Steamer   will   carry 

whom  are  generally  recognized  as  valuable  con-  freight  or  passet^rs  cheaper  at  the  Bame  speed, 

tributions  to   the  literature  of  naval  architcc-  or  faster  for  the  same  cost,  than    the    small 

ture.  steamer.    The  large  tnan-of-war,  on  the  other 

Materials  Used  in  Shipbvtlding.—As  the  de-  hand,  is  able  to  carry  a  much  greater  weight  of 

Tclopmeat     of    naval     architecture    has     been  armor  and  armament  and  can  maintain  a  higher 

largely  influenced  by  the  materials  used  in  ship  sustained  aea  speed  than  is  practicable  in  «  wt- 

construction,   brief  allusion  to  these  materials  se|  of  small  disidaceiDent    See  WAtsmrs. 

teems   appropriate.     The   material    used    in    the  yf   j     Capps 

construction  of  ships  underwent,  broadly  speak-  /-i;./  ^„_.*™,i™.'  ir   c   Ar-I_ 

ing,   two   changes   during   the    19th   century:   a  "''^(5''"''"'''"i,%V^' 

diange  from  wood  to  iron,  which  dates  approxi-  ,,   „      ,       .  „"■   "■   '"vS"',V'  "*'  "■;,    _ 

mately  from  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  U.  S.  Naval  Constructor,  tVashmzloi,.  D.  C. 

and  a   change   from   iron  to  mild   steel,   whidi  .. ,  —    ._.      -      xt.»..   a^.— ..»  tt»»» 

dates  from  about  i88a    Wood  is  still  used  as  o^.^T.'l^f  "c„!"  "*'"•  *""="^' "■*"" 

material  for  shipbuilding,  many  coasting  vessels.  States,  Naval  Sebvice. 

for  JnstMice,  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  n«V«1  ConatrtKtioa.     See  Naval  AwzHnK:- 

tK-ing  still  built  of  wood ;  but  the  number  and  j^jj^ 
importance  of  wooden  ships,  as  compared  with 

those  of  iron  and  steel  is  diminishing  yearly,  Haval  Constmctora  are  officers  of  the 
and,  at  the  present  date,  it  may  be  said  that  the  United  States  Navy,  detailed  to  look  after  the 
only  structural  material  of  importance^  for  the  des^ing,  buildmg,  and  repairing  of  warships, 
construction  of  ocean-going  ships  is  steel.  At  every  navy  yard  there  is  generally  a  naval 
.  Open-hearth  steel,  suitable  for  shipbuilding  pur-  constructor  on  duty.  These  oflicers  are  chosen 
poses,  with  an  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  about  from  Naval  Academy  graduates  and  are  pre- 
£0,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch  and  an  elonga-  pared  for  their  work  by  special  education  at 
tion  in  an  8-inch  specimen  of  from  ao  to  35  per  technical  schools.  In  1902  there  were  ai  con- 
cent before  rupture,  was  introduced  between  structors  and  30  assistonts. 
1870  and   1880.     It  was  practically  unknown  in 

the  United  States  in  iSSa  Thecontractor  for  the  Naval  Fleet  In  times  of  war  almost 
first  steel  vessels  of  the  new  Navy,  which  were  every  known  type  of  vessel  is  brought  into  ac- 
contracted  for  in  1883,  had  to  make  special  ar-  tion  and  comprises  a  part  of  the  naval  Beet 
r^ngemcnts  for  the  domestic  manufacture  of  the  A  squadron  is  usuallv  a  group  of  vessels  of 
Steel  needed  in  his  work,  and  had  to  pay  for  it  the  same  general  build  and  character,  as  for 
at  that  time  about  J'/i  cents  per  pound.  The  instance  a  battleship  with  a  force  of  cruisers, 
growth  of  the  manufacture  of  this  material  in  under  the  general  command  of  an  admiral.  A 
the  United  States  since  that  date,  however,  has  fleet  may  include  several  commanders  and  all 
been  astonishing,  mild  steel  of  nearly  the  same  classes  of  vessels.  These  may  be  battleships, 
characteristics  as  that  used  for  ships  being  used  cruisers, '  monitors,  torpedo-boats,  destroyers, 
in  lai^e  quantities  for  bridges,  houses,  and  other  gunboats,  submarines,  tugs,  colliers,  transports, 
Structures,  ao  that,  about  1900,  its  price  had  hospital  ships,  repair  ships,  distilling  vessels, 
fallen  as  low  as  V/i  cents  per  pound,  as  com-  and  refrigerating  ships.  Some  of  the  last  named 
pared  with  7J4  cents  per  pound  some  15  years  erafl  are  almost  indispensable  to  a  well  equipped 
earlier.  The  qualities  of  the  steel  used  in  ship-  war  fleet. ,  A  reuair  ship  is  an  important  ad- 
building  vary  little  in  the  different  shipbuilding  ^unct  and  is  fitted  up  like  a  machine  shop,  carry- 
countries,  being  prescribed,  as  a  rule,  for  mer-  ing  s^are  plates,  tools,  and  extra  portions  of 
chant  ships,  by  the  marine  insurance  societies,  machinery.  She  has  forges,  punching;  machines. 
For  men-of-war,  a  somewhat  higher  grade  of  etc.,  for  repairing  damages,  and  carries  a  crew 
material  is  prescribed,  and  the  inspection  is  composed  to  a  large  extent  of  machinists  and 
rather  more  rigid.  Coincident  with  the  develop-  iron  shipwrights.  The  hospital  ship  is  fitted 
ment  of  iron  and  steel  as  materials  for  ship-  with  wards,  operating  rooms,  modem  ^pliances 
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for  annkal  operationii,  and  for  caringr  for  the  size  aa'J  gun-power  of  individual  sfaips  was 
sick  and  carrying  a  Urge  corps  of  trained  nurses,  greatly  increased.  In  1737,  the  first  English 
In  the  United  States  navy  this  ship  is  painted  three-decker,  the  Royal  Sovereign,  carrying  ISO 
white  and  flies  the  Red  Cross  flag,  so  that  the  guns,  was  builL  Up  to  the  beginning  oT  the 
foe  may  know  her  mission  is  sacred.  She  is  i8th  century,  the  tendency  in  gun  construction 
absolutely  unarmed.  Most  important,  however,  was  to  produce  long  guns  of  small  calibre,  under 
o£  these  auxiliaries  is  the  collier.  A  collier  the  impression  tliat  the  range  increased  with  the 
carries  nothing  but  coal,  everything  being  sac-  length  of  the  gun.  The  advantages  of  the  larger 
rificed  to  make  room  for  bunkers  and  the  ma-  calibre  in  close  engagements,  however,  were 
chinery  to  take  in  and  eject  coal  most  expedi-  gradually  recognized,  and  resulted  in  the  pro- 
tiously.  The  refrigerating  ship  carries  an  ice  duction  of  the  "carronades,*  which  were  the  most 
manufactory  on  board  and  immense  cold-storage  effective  naval  guns  of  that  period.  (See  Ord- 
ftwms  for  carrying  fresh  food.  See  Navy  of  nance.)  The  entire  battery  of  the  Victory, 
THE  United  States,  The.  Nelson's  famous  flag-ship  at  the  battle  of  Tra- 
falgar, amounting  to  a  total  of  J02  guns,  was 
Naval  Guns.  Gunpowder  cannon  for  composed  of  carroiiadcs  varying  in  size  from 
naval  [)urposes  appear  to  have  been  first  used  in  j^  to  6S-pounders.  They  were  mounted  on 
(he  Orient  Old  Japanese  paintings  of  the  13th  wooden  truck  carriages,  and  were  given  eleva- 
cwitury  depict  naval  combats  between  Chinese  tion  by  handspikes  applied  under  the  breech,  a 
and  Japanese  fleets,  the  vessels  being  enveloped  quoin  or  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  wood  being 
in  the  smoke  from  cannon.  Among  the  Euro-  pushed  in  to  hold  the  breech  up  in  position. 
peans,  cannon  began  to  be  used  at  sea  m  the  fhe)'  were  trained  by  handspikes  with  the  aid 
latter  part  of  the  14th  century.  At  first,  galleys  of  side-tackles,  and  their  recoil  was  limited  by  a 
carried  one  gun,  mounted  in  the  bow  and  called  stout  rope  called  the  breeching,  the  ends  of 
a  ■corsiere* ;  later,  sailing  vessels  carried  small  wlirch  were  secured  to  the  sides  of  the  ship.  At 
bombards  mounted  on  the  upper  decks,  which  this  time  the  slow  match  was  commonly  used  for 
fired  stone  shot  over  the  rails.  Early  in  the  iSlb  firing,  and  sigbling  was  effected  by  looking 
century,  gun-ports  were  invented  by  the  French,  along  the  exterior,  or  "line  of  metal*  of  the  gun. 
resulting  in  an  increase  of  the  number  of  guns  Flint-locks  were  first  applied  to  naval  guns  about 
carried,  and  before  the  end  of  the  century,  ships  i^go.  The  advantage  of  their  use  was  appre- 
carrying  as  many  as  60  guns  each  had  been  built  ciated  in  the  sea-fight  off  Dominica^  12  April 
by  both  the  English  and  the  French.  From  1782,  when  the  English  fleet  under  Rodney  de- 
specimens  still  extant,  it  appears  that  these  can-  feated  the  French  fleet  under  Comte  de  Grasse. 
■'    r  constructed  of  wroughl-iron  or  Jn  this  action,  Rodney's  flag-ship,  the  Duke,  e; 


made  of  cast-brass;  that  they  were  sometimes  ried  guns  fitted  with  flint-locks,  and  rendered 
of  considerable  length,  and  that  some  of  them  such  efEcient  service  that  they  were  applied  to 
were  breech-loaders.  The  guns  of  the  Mary  all  guns  and  continued  in  general  use  up  to 
Rose,  sunk  in  action  with  the  French  off  Spit-  about  1840,  when  they  were  superseded  by  per- 
head,  in  154S,  were  recovered  in  1836.  Some  cussion  locks.  Percussion  locks  were  first  in- 
of  them  are  of  cast-brass,  while  the  others  are  trodueed  about  1828,  when  they  were  fitted  to 
wrought-iron  breech-loaders  from  8  feet  6  inches  the  guns  of  the  United  States  frigate  Vandalia, 
to  II  feet  in  length,  and  from  5  to  8  inches  in  but  their  general  use  in  the  United  States  navy 
calibre.  In  loading  these  guns,  the  breech-piece  commenced  about  1842,  about  10  years  later 
was  removed  and  the  powder -charge  placed  in  its  than  their  adoption  by  the  French ;  while  the 
forward  end;  the  shot  was  inserted  in  the  gun,  English  adhered  to  the  flint-locks  up  to  1845. 
and  the  breech-piece  was  replaced  and  held  in  Improvements  in  sighting  appear  to  have  been 
position  by  a  wedge  from  the  rear.  TTic  diffi-  first  made  by  the  English  about  the  beginning  of 
culty  of  effectually  closing  the  breech,  however,  the  19th  century.  Fixed-sights  were  adopted  by 
appears  to  have  caused  a  general  abandonment  them  in  1802,  out  they  were  superseded  by  the 
of  breech-loaders  about  the  earlier  part  of  the  movable  rear-sight  invented  by  the  French,  some 
17th  century,  and  a  reversion  to  muzzle-loaders  time  later.  About  this  time  the  Bomford  "co- 
made  of  cast  iron  and  brass;  inducing  simple,  lumbiads'  were  introduced  and  were  found  to 
rapid,  and  cheap  methods  of  construction,  which  be  very  effective  as  nai-al  guns,  and  were  fol- 
were  steadily  adhered  to,  during  the  following  lowed  in  1822  by  the  'Paixhans  guns*  which 
three  hundred  years.  In  the  matter  of  projec-  were  quickly  introduced  in  all  navies.  They 
tiles,  stone  shot  were  gradually/  superseded  by  were  of  considerable  length,  had  long  and  nar- 
those  of  cast  iron,  while  even  rifling  appears  to  row  powder  chambers,  and  fired  solid  shot  and 
have  been  attempted  to  obtain  power  and  ac-  explosive  shell  at  high  velocities.  Their  intro- 
curacy  of  aim.  A  rifle  gun  beanng  the  date  of  duction  practically  compelled  the  adoption  of 
1547  is  one  of  the  curiosities  in  the  Woolwich  armor  for  ships.  (See  Ordnance.) 
arsenal,  England.  It  is  rifled  with  six  grooves  The  creation  of  armored  ships  initiated  the 
of  a  uniform  twist  of  one  turn  in  26  inches.  The  struggle  for  supremacy  between  guns  and  armor, 
extent  of  the  use  of  guns  at  sea  about  the  close  of  which  has  continued  up  to  the  present  time  with 
the  i6th  century  is  shown  by  the  record  of  the  unabated  vigor,  and  caused  the  development  of 
armament  of  the  "Invincible  Armada.*  It  was  the  high  power  rifled  guns.  The  first  of  these 
composed  of  about  140  ships,  carrying  a  total  of  were  cast-iron  muzzle- loading  rifies  and  were 
about  3,000  guns,  most  of  which  were  small—  used  by  the  French  and  the  English  in  the 
4,  6,  and  lO-pounders.  A  few  of  the  larger  ves-  Crimean  war.  They  showed  such  marked  su- 
sels,  however,  were  better  armed.  The  largest  periority  over  the  smoothbores,  that  rifled  gim* 
ship,  the  San  Lorenzo,  carried  a  total  of  so  guns,  were  generally  adopted  by  the  various  European 
varying  in  size  from  4  to  6o-pounders:  while  the  countries,  and  persistent  efforts  were  made,  es- 
Triimiph,  the  largest  vessel  of  the  opposing  Eng-  peeially  by  Krupp  in  Germany,  to  perfect  a 
lish  fleet,  carried  a  total  of  68  guns  of  about  breech- loading  type.  (See  Orbnance.)  In  the 
the  Bame  siie.  During  tlw  17th  century,  the  United  States,  greater  attention  was  paid  to  the 
Vol.  m  — 18 
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production  of  a  better  class  of  high  power 
smoothbores.  The  "Dahlgren'  guns  were 
brought  out  ill  1856,  and  were  unquestionably  the 
best  naval  guns  at  that  time,  comparing  favor- 
ably with  the  rifles  of  contemporary  European 
make.  They  were  followed  by  the  'Rodman' 
guns,  also  smoothbores,  which  were  superseded 
by  the  built-up  wrought-iron  and  steel  rifles, 
only  when  the  demand  for  stronger  material  to 
resist  the  greater  ijressures  developed,  forced  the 
rejection  of  cast-iron  for  that  purpose.  (See 
Obdnance.)  The  introduction  of  rifled  guns 
was  sloW;  and  was  attended  by  pecuniary  and 
other  dimculties.  The  •"Parrolt"  rifles,  built  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  Civil  War,  were  not 
capable  of  further  development,  and  although 
used  to  some  extent  on  ships,  were  not  con- 
sidered satisfactory  for  nai'al  purposes.  The 
lack  of  funds  for  the  construction  of  modem 
guns  on  the  lines  developed  by  foreign  private 
concerns,  together  with  the  desires  of  all  coun- 
tries to  utilize  in  some  way  the  large  number  of 
smoothbores  in  their  possession  at  that  time, 
compelled  the  adoption  of  makeshift  methods^to 
convert  smoothbores  into  rifles,  and  postponed 
the  development  of  truly  modern  gun  con- 
struction until  1885.     (Sec  Ordnance.) 
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accompanying  drawings  showing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  6-inch  gun,  from  1883  to  Ipoi-    The 

old  gun  30  calibres  in  length,  delivered  its  100 
pound  projectile,  with  a  muEzle  velooty  of  2,00a 
feet  per  second,  while  the  velocity  given  by  the 
latest  type  is  2,900  feet  per  second.  This  in- 
crease is  due  to  its  larger  powder  chamber,  big- 
ger charge,  and  the  slow  combustion  of  the 
powder  and  sustained  acceleration  of  the  pro- 
jectile in  its  longer  bore  of  50  calibres.  It  will 
also  be  noted,  that  in  spite  of  the  great  increase 
in  length  and  weight,  the  new  gun  is  of  simpler 
construction,    consisting    of    only    six    separate 

Sieces,  as  against  twelve  pieces  in  the  older 
)rm;  while  greater  transverse  strength  is  ob- 
tained by  the  substitution  of  a  long  jacket  and 
a  few  long  hoops  for  the  large  number  of  short 
hoops  formerly  employed.  Modem  naval  guns 
are  "built-up"  steei  rifles,  capable  of  firing  solid 
shot,  or  explosive  armor-piercing  shells,  at  high 
velocities  and  with  great  powers  of  penetration. 
(See  Ordnance.) 

The  following  table  gives  the  weights  and 
<^mension5  of  the  latest  guns  of  the  United 
States  Navy;  also  the  character,  velocity,  and 
the  powers  of  penetration  of  the  projectiles,  and 
will  serve  to  represent  naval  guns  in  general: 

All  of  I  hem  are  breech-loaders,  and  are 
equipped  with  rapid-firing  breech  mechanisms  up 
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to  *iid  including  those  of  8-inch  calibre.     (See  of    the    crank    rotates   and    unlocks    thj    plug', 

Obdnakce.)     In  their  design  a  maximuDi  of  ef-  withdraws  it,  and  swings  it  around  to  the  right 

ficiency  with  a  minimum  of  weight  is  obtained,  side  of  the  breech.    To  open  or  close  the  breech 

while    the    calibre    selected    is    controlled    to    a  requires  seven  and  one-half  tarns  of  the  crank, 

n^at  extent  by  the  conditions  of  their  service,  easily  performed  in  less  than  five  seconds.     The 

The  largest  guns  ever  placed  on  board  ship  were  mechanism  of  the  8-inch  gun  is  practically  the 

the  Armstrong  iio-guns,  of  the  English  battle-  same,  but  being  lighter  is  handled  more  quickly. 

ships,  Sanspareii,  Benbow,  and  Victoria.    Thw  Mounts  and    Carriages    for   Modern    Naval 

were     of     j6.25-mch     calibre.     Many     13.5-inch  Gun*.— The  first  important  step  in  the  develop- 

/guns  are  stili   used  in  the  English  and   French  meat  of  modem  gun  mounting,  was  the  employ- 

'  navies,   and   some   13-inch   guns   in  the    naval  ment  of  hydraulK  cylinders  to  check  the  recoil. 

service  of  the  United  States,  but  guns  exceeding  Very  large  guns  requiring  power  for  their  oper- 

12  inches  in  calibre  are  not  being  made  for  any  ation,  are  mounted  in  turrets  or  barbettes,  and 

naval  service  at  the  present  time.    In  addition  their  carriages,  until  within  the  last  few  years, 

to  these  larger  types,  naval  armaments  include  were  built  on  the  system  oriRinally  installed  on 

the  various  forms  of  rapid-fire  and  machine  guns  the  English  ship  Thunderer,  in  1^7,    This  type 

of  smaller  calibre,  and  greater  speed  of  fire,  but  of  mounting  as  used  on  the  first  modern  armored 

their  precise  value  as  naval  weapons  is  a  mat-  ships  of  the  United  States  Navy,  consists  of  a 

let  of  some  controversy.     The   rifling  of  naval  steel  slide  pivoted  to  the  turret  at  its  forward 

guns    is    of   the    poly-groove    type     (see    Ord-  end,  and  supported  by  a  hydraulic   ram  at  the 

nance);    their    projectiles    are    cither    of    the  rear.    This   slide  carries    a    movable   saddle   to 

capped  or  oncappcd  variety  {see   PnojECniis)  ;  which   the  gun   is   secured  by  steel   straps,   the 

and  they  are  fired  by  electric,  percussion,  com-  forward  part  of  the  saddle  being  attached  to  the 

bination,   or   friction   primers.    The   electric,   or  piston  rod  of  a  hydraulic  cylinder  secured  be- 

the  percussion  primer,  consists  of  a  small  cop-  tween  the  slide  rails.    Shallow  grooves,  decreas- 

per  tube  about  one  and  one-half  inches  in  length,  ing   in   width   toward   the   rear,   are   cut   in   the 

with   an  enlarged   head.     The  electrieal   contact  walls  of   the   cylinder.     When  the   gun   recoils, 

with   the  firing  circuit  is  by  means  of  a   small  the   water  is   forced   from  the  rear  side  of  the 

projecting   wire,    while    the    percussion    contact  piston  through  the  grooves  to  the  front  side,  ab- 

with  the  powder-charge   is  a   small   cap  in  the  sorbing  the  energy  of  the  recoil  and  stopping  the 

head   of   the   primer.     The   combination   primer  gun  after  it  had  recoiled  a  distance  of  about  four 

consists  of  a  small  metallic  shell  somewhat  like  calibres.    A  pipe  conveys  water  from  a  pumping 

that   of   a   centre-fire   cartridge,    containing   the  system  below  the  recoil  cylinder,  entering  by  an 

priming  composition,  and  fitted  with  a  cap  that  automatic  valve  which  closes  when  the  pressure 

IS  insukted  from  the  shell.    This  cap,  if  struck,  in    the    cylinder    exceeds    the    pressure    in    the 

will  explode  and  ignite  the  powder-chai^e,  or  it  hydraulic   system.    When   the    gun    recoils    this 

may  be  worked  by  an  electric  contact;  in  which  valve  closes,  but  opens  as  soon  as  the  recoil  is 

case,  the  current  passing  through  the  cap,  heats  checked,  so  that  the  water  pressure  returns  the 

to    incandescence   the   bridge   of   fine    platinum  gim  to  battery  at  once.     For  loading,  the  slide  is 

wire  connecting  the  cap  with  the  shell,  and  thus  dropped,  usually  to  the  position  of  e 


ignites  the  composition  which  explodes  the  pow-  vation ;  a  three-storied  ammunition  car,  carrying 

der-charge  in  the  gun.  the   projectile   in   the   upper   compartmenti   and 

The  methods  of  construction,  and  systems  of  half  the  powder-charge  m  each  of  the  others, 
loading  applied  to  naval  guns, are  similar  to  those  is  hoisted  in  line  with  the  breech  by  a  hydrauli* 
'■'■''''  .---.<-  jijpj.  actuating  a  wire-rope  purchase,  and  th. 
e  parts  of  the  load  are  pushed  into  the  gun 
...  essively,  by  a  hydraulic  rammer.  The  tur-' 
with  the  'interrupted  or  slotted  screw*  breech  rets  are  turned  by  either  steam  or  electric 
mechanism,  improved  by  the  'Welin*  pat-  motors  situated  on  the  deck  below  the  turret 
ent  breech-plug,  the  rights  for  which  were  floor,  which  operate  a  pinion  geared  into  i 
purchased  from  the  Vickers-Majcim  firm,  at  a  rack  fixed  to  the  turret.  Since  1880  greater 
cost  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars.  In  progress  has  been  made  in  gun-mountings  than 
this  jflug,  the  screw-threads  are  cat  in  steps  of  even  in  the  guns  themselves.  The  first  sniall 
varying  radius  in  the  several  sectors,  instead  of  rapid-fire  guns  w«re  mounted  on  tripods,  or' 
imifonn  radius  with  alternate  Uank  and  threaded  cone  stands,  and  had  ng  recoil ;  the  shock  of  the 
secton,  as  in'  the  older  form.  By  this  method  discharge  being  absorbed  by  the  elasticity  of  the 
the  amount  of  the  plug  cut  away  is  reduced,  also  supports ;  but,  as  these  guns  increased  in  size 
tbc  depth  of  the  plug,  and  consequently  the  and  power,  it  became  necessary  to  allow  them 
distance  it  haa  to  be  pushed  in  before  it  is  fully  recoil,  and  to  do  this  without  greatly  reducing' 
inserted.  In  all  guns  up  to  and  including  those  their  speed  of  Are,  the  *cradle*  mount  was  de- 
of  7-inch  calibre,  the  breech  is  opened  with  a  vised  This  form  of  mount,  now  used  for  all 
horizontal  lever,  one  sweep  of  which  unlocks  the  naval  guns,  consists  of  a  frame  or  sleeve  mounted 
threads,  withdraws  the  plug,  and  swings  it  clear  on  trunniotts,  in  which  the  gtm  is  so  fitted  that  it 
of  the  breech,  (See  illustration  of  breech  mech-  can  slide  back  and  forth.  The  recoil  is  checked 
anism  of  new  6-inch  rapid-fire  gun.)  In  the  by  hydraulic  cylinders,  and  the  gun  h  re- 
8-inch  rifle  and  all  larger  calibres,  the  breech  turned  to  the  firing  position  by  the  expansion  of 
is  opened  with  a  crank,  as  the  plug  is  too  heavy  springs  compressed  by  the  force  of  the  recoil, 
and  the  swing  too  great  to  be  operated  by  a  As  the  trunnions  are  on  the  sleeve  and  not  on 
lever.  The  time  consumed  in  opening  and  clos-  the  gun,  elevation  or  depression  is  given  by  turn- 
ing the  breech,  however,  is  but  a  small  fraction  ing  the  whole  combination  of  gun,  sleeve,  recoil 
of  that  required  to  serve  the  gun.  its  loading  cylinders,  and  counter-recoil  springs,  around  the 
and  pointing  are  the  operations  that  take  the  axis  of  the  trunnions.  'Cradle  mounts"  are  also 
most  time.  known  as  'balanced  spring  return  mounts,"  a 

In  the   r2-inch  gun,  the  continued  turning  designation  derived  from  the  fact  that  in  them. 
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the  sleeve  is  balanced  at  its  centre  of  gnvity  States  battleship  Oregon  in  iSgS,  with  thatof  tlic 

n-hich  coincides  wilh  tlie  position  of  the  axis  Georgia  launched   in   I<X>3.    The  Geofxia  b  a 

of  the  trunnions,  instead  of  being  supported  by  larger   vessel ;    but  while  the  increase  in  db- 

a  pivot  in  front  and  a  ram  at  the  rear,  as  in  placement  is  40  per  cent,  the  increase  in  eaergj 

the  older  form.    All  of  the  guns  in  the  United  of  fire  is  about  340  per  cent.    This  increase, 

States  Navy,  from  the  3-inch  to  the  8-inch  cali-  however,  is  due  as  much  to  the  greater  muzzle 

bres,   inclusive,   recoil   in   the   oscillating   sleeve,  energy  developed  by  the  new  guns  as  to  their 

The  recoil  of  the  8-inch  gun  is  24  inches,  of  the  increased  speed  of  fire. 

7-inch  21  inches,  of  the  ^inch  15  inches,  and  of  The  rates  of  fire  given  in  the  table  may  ap- 

ihe  5-inch  ir.j  inches.     Guns  of  and  below  the  pear  to  be  very  low,  but  they  rqiresent  practital 

7-inch  calibre,  are  mounted  on  pedestal  mounts,  and  not  ideal  values.     Rates  of  fire  as  high  as  8 

turn  on  ball  bearings,  and  are  balanced  (at  the  aimed  shots  per  minute,  from  a  6-inch  gun,  all 

centre   of  gravity)    in   their   sleeves.     They   are  of  wliich  struck  a  target  15  feet  high,  at  a  range 

worked  by  the  hand  and  can  be  elevated  or  de-  of  1,500  yards,  arc  of  record,  but  the  conditions 

pressed  with  great  ease.     In  the  case  of  the  6-  under  which  they  were  attained  were  undonbt- 

inch  and  7-inch  guns,  the  gun  pointer  stands  on  cd'y  ideal.     Under  actual  battle  conditions,  even 

a  platform  attached  to  the  sleeve  and  turning  the  rate  of  3-S  rounds  per  minute  given  in  the 

with  the  gun.     He  is,  therefore,  unaffected  by  the  table,   could   be   maintained    for   a   few   minute) 

recoil  and  is  able  to  keep  the  gun  steailily  unon  only,  as  the  heating  up  of  the  gun  aiooc,  would 

the  tar^eL    His  position,  with  his  hands  on  the  necessitate  a  rest    In  this  connection,  the  'life* 

traversmg  and  elevating  hand-wheels,  and  with  or  period  of  effective  use  of  modem  guns  may 

his  eye  at  the  telescopic  sight,  is  shown  clearly  be  considered  briefly,  with  advantage.     Vark>us 

in  the  photograph  of  the  6-inch  gun.     AH  guns  explanations  have  been  offered  for   the  erosive 

above  the  3-inch  calibre  are  fitted  with  telescopic  effects  of  the  escaping  powder-gas  on  the  surface 

COMFAKtSON  OF  TOTAL  ENERGY  OP  FIKE  IN  FIVE  UINUTES   <H>   BAmXSHIPS   ODEGON    (m    l8g8)    ANV 
'  GEORGIA, 
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sights,  also  with  open  day  and  night  sights,  and 
with  electric  and  percussion  firing  gear.  The 
recoil  of  the  12-inch  gun,  is  taken  up  by  four 
hydraulic  cylinders  placed  symmetrically  around 
the  gun,  but  attached  to  the  sleeve  or  non-recoil- 
ing part.  The  pistons  are  attached  to  a  yoke  on 
the  breech  of  the  gun.  In  the  12-indi  guns 
of  the  Maine  and  her  class,  and  for  the  moni- 
tors, the  recoil  is  33  inches.  Each  recoil  cylinder 
contains  a  series  of  heavy  triple  springs,  about 
I  ton  in  weight,  which  arc  put  into  them  under 
an  initial  tension  sufficient  lo  prevent  any  move- 
ment of  the  gun  when  the  ship  rolls,  or  when  it  is 
elevated  to  its  maximum  limit.    Upon  discharge. 


1  the  gun'  to  the  firing 
position  as  soon  as  the  recoil  is  checked.  As 
this  force  is  sulKcient  to  return  the  gun  to  bat- 
tery at  extreme  elevation,  it  exceeds  the  force 
necessary  to  return  the  gun  at  level.  This  ex- 
cess of  energy  is  counteracted  by  a  hydraulic 
buffer,  or  counter- recoil  check,  fitted  mto  the 
front  end  of  each  cylinder,  which  prevents  the 
^un  from  being  run  out  violently,  and  brings 
it  to  rest  gradually,  as  it  runs  ouL 

The  increased  speed  of  fire  of  modem  naval 
guns  is  ehietly  due  to  the  improved  gun-mounts 
and  breech  mechanisms  described  in  the  fore- 
going text.  The  consequent  enormous  increase 
in  the  power  of  battleshios  is  clearly  illustrated 
by  the  above  table,  which  gives  a  compari- 
son of   the  total   energy  of  fire   of  the   United 


of  the  bore.  Some  authorities  claim  that  it  is  of 
a  chemical  nature,  while  oUiers  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  it  is  3  mechanical  action  of  a  scouring 
character.  It  is  true  that  a  great  deal  of  tlic 
injurious  effects  of  gas  erosion  has  been  par- 
tially eliminated  by  the  use  of  effectual  gas- 
checks,  but  what  appears  to  be  the  principal 
attendant  cause  —  the  high  temperature  of  com- 
bustion of  the  powder.chwrKe  —  still  remains, 
and  indicates  the  proper  direction  in  which  ex- 
periments should  be  made  to  overcoaie  those 
effects  completely.  Large  charges  of  brown 
powder  erode  the  bore  very  rapidly.  Smaiceless 
powder  contaiaing  a  large  percentage  of  nitro- 
glycerine, snch  as  •cordite,*  exerts  an  erosive 
action,  so  rapid  that  a  gna  is  practically  worth- 
less after  ftring  70  or  80  rounds.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  use  of  pure  guncotton  smokeless  pow- 
der, sudi  as  used  at  present  by  the  United  States, 
France,  and  Russia,  m  which  the  temperature  of 
combustion  is  not  only  lower  than  that  of  nitro- 
glycerine, but  is  even  lower  than  that  of  ordinary 
gunpowder,  shows  a  decrease  of  erosive  action 
to  a  marked  degree.  In  a  3-inch  gun.  tested  at 
the  Indian  Head  provinii  gronnds,  450  rounds 
were  fired  without  impairing  its  accuracy. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  heating  of  the 
gun  in  rapid  firing,  in  addition  to  the  high  tem- 
perature of  combustion,  increases  the  wear,  es- 
pecially in  those  of  the  smaller  calibres  — 
6-pounder  and  the  3-inch  class.  In  the  case  of 
the  gun  just  mentioned,  at  the  end  of  450  rotuids 
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of  slow  firing  it  was  practically  as  good  as  new,  March  1891,  Congress  appropriated  $35,000  for 
bnt  it  was  completely  destroyed,  by  the  wearing  arms  and  equipments  for  the  Naval  Militia, 
away  of  its  rifling,  in  one  hour,  by  firing  it  at  the  and  in  June  the  department  issued  regulations 
rate  of  two  rounds  per  minute.  governing   the    disbursement    of    the    fund    pro 

Bibliography. —  Specific  information  on  naval  rata,  one  allotment  being  paid  on  1  July  and  a 
guns,  may  be  oDtained  from  the  following  named     reserve   allotted   on    r   October.     On   31    March 

Sablications:  Annual  Reports  of  the  Office  of  1891,  an  act  was  approved  in  California  for  a 
[aval  Intelligence;  Annual  Repons  of  the  Chief  naval  battalion.  The  governor  of  North  Caro- 
of  rtie  Bnreau  o£  Ordnance,  U.  S.  Navy  De-  lina  granted  permission  for  the  formation  of  a 
partment;  Ingersoil,  *Teit-Book  on  Ordnance  battalion  of  navai  artillery,  to  consist  of  not 
and  Gunnery' ;  Proceedings  of  the  United  States  less  than  two  batteries,  as  a  part  of  the  Na- 
Naval  Institute;  The  Naval  Pocket-Book;  tiona!  Guard.  No  law  was  passed  directly  au- 
Brasiey,  'Naval  AnnoaP  ;  'Engroeerine'  (Lon-  thorizing  the  establishment  of  a  Naval  Militia, 
don,  current)  ;  'Scientific  American'  (New  In  the  same  way  the  Galveston  Artillery  Corn- 
York,  current).  pany  was  ordered  by  the  governor  of  Texas 
W.  MoHBY,  Jr.,  enrolled  as  a  "battery  for  seacoasl  defense,*  and 
Coniulling  Civil  Engineer.  was  rew^rniied  by  the  department  as  3  Naval 
Naval  Itiatitutt.  United  States,  an  organ-  Militia  force  in  Texas. 
ization  founded  in  1873  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  by  ,  ,.^"  i8g3  the  following  States  passed  laws  re- 
the  officers  of  the  Naval  Academy.  It  issues  '"'"8  "  the  Naval  ^f,htLa:  tiorth  Carolina, 
quarterly  'Proceedings'  on  naval  affairs.  Each  M";hi8:an>  Jl  '.n«s.  Connecticut,  and  Georgia. 
?ear  the  Institute  offers  a  life  membership,  a  J"  '^,«.  regulations  of  the  department  governing 
kold  medal,  and  a  prize  ot  ?ioo  for  the  best  1*"=  ,^'?",''"',"*"  P/J^^  annual  appropriation 
essay  or  paper  of  interest  to  the  naval  service.  fP^  ^^3  'only  uniformed  petty  officers  and  en- 
The  present  membership  includes  two  thirds  of  ^^*£L'"^  were  hereafter  to  be  considered  in 
all  the  officers  of  the  navv  making  the  apportionment,  one  half  of  the  al- 
all  the  oBicers  ot  the  navy.  totm^M  due  any  State  to  be  withheld  until  the 
Naval  Law.  See  Law,  Mxuiabv.  governor  shall  inform  the  department  officially 
Naval  Maneuvers,  See  Akmy  and  Natt  "that  a  proper  naval  uniform  has  been  adopted 
MAMbuvERS.  and  issued  to  its  Naval  Militia.*  Notice  was 
Naval  Mffitia',  armed  organizations  insti-  also  given  that  all  arms  and  equipment  issued 
tnted  by  many  of  the  States,  under  an  act  of  b?  vie  department  should  remain  the  property 
Congress,  forming  a  part  of  the  State  militia,  of  the  United  States  and  should  be  receipted 
The  duty  of  the  naval  milhia  in  time  of  war  f'"'  ?"d  annually  accounted  for  on  blank  forms 
h  to  man  the  coast  and  harbor  defense  vessels,  furnished  by  the  department 
thus  leaving  free  the  regular  force  to  carry  on  ^The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
offensive  operations  at  sea.  Historically  the  officers,  petty  officers,  and  enlisted  men  in  each 
first  step  may  be  said  to  have  been  taken  by  the  SUte  and  m  the  District  of  Columbia  on  I  Jan. 
introduction  by  Senator  Whilthome  of  a  bill  in  '9io.  as  certified  to  by  the  governor  ot  toe  State 
the  United  Stales  Senate  on  t?  Feb.  1887,  "To  ?".a  by  the  brigadier -general  commanding  the 
create  a  naval  reserve  of  auxiliary  cruisers,  offi-  ''"strict  of  Columbia  militia : 
cers,  and  men  from  the  mercantile  marine  of 
the  United  States."  This  measure  did  not  be- 
come a  law,  but  as  a  result  the  Navy  Department 
in  1887  prepared  a  plan  ot  organization  (or  a 
naval  militia  force  based  on  a  battery  of  18  ; 
petty  officers  and  men  as  a  unit.  Tlie  legislature  , 
of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act,  which  was  ap- 
proved 17  May  1888,  establishing  "a  naval  bat-  '■ 
talion  to  be  attached  to  the  volunteer  militia."  : 
This  was  really  .the  pioneer  measure  in  the  '■ 
United  States,  but  the  organization  under  it  was 
not  completed  till  25  hfareh  1890.  The  Slate 
of  Pennsylvania,  under  an  act  approved  26  April  . 
1889,  made  provision  for  the  establishment  of 
not  less  than  four  companies,  "to  constitute  a 
battalion  to  be  known  as  the  Naval  Battalion 
of  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania."  On  , 
the  same  day  the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island 
"established  a  naval  ballalion  to  be  attached  to 
the  Rhode  Island  Militia."  The  legislature  of 
New  York  passed  an  act,  approved  14  Jtme 
i88g.  to  establish  a  State  Naval  Militia  of  three 
battalions  of  naval  reserre  artilleiy  and  a  naval 

reserve  torpedo  corps  lo  consist  of  not  less  than  All  matters  relating  to  the  naval  militia  come 

four  companies  to  a  battalion.  under  the  cognizance  of  the  assistant  secretary 

In  1890  little  was  done  except  in  the  way  of  the  navy.  The  Navy  Department  transacts 
of  perfecting  the  organizations  in  States  which  all  its  business  with  the  naval  militia  through 
had  passed  laws.  The  Massachusetts  Naval  the  governors  and  adjutant3-g:eneral  of  the 
Battafion    drilled   on   board   the    receiving   ship     States. 

Wabash  and  the  New  York  battalion  on  board  The  following  table  shows  the  allotment  of 

the  receiving  ship  Minnesota.  The  year  1891  appropriations  to  each  State,  in  conformity  with 
was,   however,   a   inost   important   one.    On   2    the  regulations  of  the  Navy  Departmetit : 
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Naval  Observatory,  The  United  States,  a 

aovemnient  instilulion  located  on  Georgetown 
HeiRhts,  Washington.  D.  C,  and  constituting  a 
division  of  the  Bureau  of  Equipment  ol  tlic 
Navy  Department.  Its  functions  are  to  prepare 
charts  of  Ihe  positions  of  the  sun,  moon,  stars, 
and  planets  for  publication  in  the  "Isautical 
Almanac,'  which  it  has  published 
lo  make  general  astronomical  obse 
test  chronometers :  to  issue  standard  tinie 
every  day;  and  to  prepare  correct  navigation 
instruments  for  the  vessels  of  the  navy.  The 
Observatory  comprises  a  group  of  buildings 
erected  on  Ihe  present  site  in  1893,  the  maip 
building  cpnlaining  the  otfiees  of  the  astronomi- 
cal, nautical  instrument,  time  service,  and 
'Nautical  Almanac'   departments. 

A  national  observatory  was  planned  as  early 
aa  1810  but  little  progress  toward  its  establish^ 
ment  was  made  for  many  years  and  it  was 
mainly  due  to  the  efforts  of  Captain  James 
Melville  Gillis.  U.  S.  N.,  that  the  foundation 
of  the  Observatory  was  finally  laid.  On  6  Dee. 
1830  a  bureau  for  the  care  of  naval  instruments 
and  charts  was  established  by  the  navy  com- 
missioners in  the  western  part  of  Washington. 
Ueutenant  Goldsborough  of  the  navy  was  the 
first  officer  who  had  cliarse  of  the  depot  (1830) 
and  in  the  small  circular  building  built  for  the 
use  of  the  depot  he  mounted  the  first  instru- 
ment—a  30-inch  portable  transit  instrument 
made  by  Richard  Patten  of  New  York  City. 
In  1833  Goldsborough  was  succeeded  by  Lieu- 
tenant Wilkes,  who  removed  the  depot  to  a 
building  on  Capitol  Hill  on  the  west  side  of 
North  Capitol  street,  between  B  and  C  streets 
north.  This  building  was  14x13x10  feet,  and 
contained  beside  the  original  instrument,  a 
transit  instrument  of  3}4  inches  aperture  and  6,j 
inches  focal  length,  a  Borda's  circle,  a  sidereal 
clock,  and  a  3'A  toot  achromatic  portable  tele- 
scope bv  Jones. 

Systematic  astronomical  observations  did 
not  begin  till  18:^  when  the  Wilkes  expedition 
started  for  the  South  Seas.  In  that  year  Wilkes 
resijtned  the  superintendecy  to  assume  charge  of 
the  expedition  and  turned  over  the  direction  of 
the  Observatory  to  Gillis.  In  the  summer  of 
1818.  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Gillis  purchased  a  portable  achromatic  telescope 
of  V4  inches  aperture  and  42  inches  focal 
length,  an  Ertel  meridian  circle  of  45  inches 


aperture  with  circles  30  inches  in  diameter,  oue 
of  whkh  was  graduated  to  3  minutes,  a  sidereal 
clock,  and  a  mean  time  clock. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  13  years  after  tlK 
establishment  of  the  "Bureau  of  Charts  and 
Naval  Instruments*  (1830)  that  a  suitable 
building  was  provided  for  use  as  a  national  ob- 
servatory. In  1843  an  act  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress (approved  31  August)  appropriating 
$35,000  for  such  a  building  and  as  it  bad  been 
mainly  due  to  the  efforts  of  Captain  Gillis  thai 
the  appropriation  \vas  made,  he  was  directed  to 
visit  the  principal  observatories  of  America  and 
Eurojie  for  information  respecting  plans.  The 
building,  occupying  a  site  of  17.85  acres  between 
33d  and  25th  streets  west  and  from  £  street 
north  lo  the  Potomac,  was  completed  in  Sep- 
tember 1S44  and  on  I  October  Lieutenant  Mat- 
thew F.  Maury,  on  account  of  his  seniority  in 
rank,  was  placed  in  charge.  The  instruments 
and  clocks  were  removed  from  Capitol  Hill  and 
installed  in  the  new  buildings,  and  further 
equipment  was  purchased,  consisting  of  a  9.6 
inch  achromatic  equatorial;  3  meridian  transit 
of  5  i~3  inches  aperture ;  a  prime  vertical  tran- 
sit of  4.g  inches  aperture;  a  mural  circle  with 
a  telescope  of  4.1  inches  aperture,  and  a  circle 
5  feet  in  diameter  divided  to  five  minutes  and 
read  by  six  micrometer  microscopes;  a  comet 
seeker  of  4  inches  aiKrture;  magnetic  and  me- 
teorological instruments :  and  books.  Berlin. 
Paris,  Greenwich,  and  Vienna  presented  some 
300  rare  volumes  of  the  highest  standard  as  a 
nucleus  for  a  library.  This  branch  has  grown 
from  that  to  one  numbering  33,000  volumes  and 

Emphlets,  and  stands  to-day  second  to  Pul- 
wa  only.  The  publications  comprise  more 
than  50  large  quarto  volumes.  The  'Nautical 
Almanac'  was  established  in  1847  but  not  until 
1894  was  it  officially  published  as  a  part  of  the 
work  of  the  Naval  Observatory. 

On  3  March  1849.  Consress  appropriated 
$10,000  to  pay  Dr.  Locke,  of  Cincinnati,  for  the 
construction  and  use  of  a  magnetic  dock, 
a  fillet  chronograph,  and  a  cylinder  chrono- 
graph, which  at  that  time  embraced  the  es- 
sential features  of  those  now  in  use.  On  30 
April  1861  Maury  resigned  the  superintendencr 
and  on  the  23d  Gillis  assumed  charge  of  the 
observatory,  instilling  new  life  in  the  work  and 
gradually  raising  the  usefulness  of  tlie  observa- 
tory as  a  national  institution.  Since  August 
1865,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  originated  by 
Prof.  Harkness,  the  observatory  has  transmitted 
time  signals,  daily  except  Sundays  and  holidays, 
over  the  telegraph  I'nes  running  into  the  chro- 
nometer room.  In  1865  a  new  Pistor  and  Mart'ns 
meridian  circle  of  8.53  inches  aperture  took  the 
place  of  the  smaller  Ertel  circle,  and  in  187.1  the 
famous  36-inch  equatorial  refractor  by  Alvan 
Qark  and  Sons  was  placed  in  position.  At 
that  time  this  was  the  lari^est  telescope  in  ex- 
istence and  was  placed  in  position  just  in  time 
to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus.  In  ^uly  l8^ 
a  complete  magnetic  outfit,  provided  with  facili- 
tirs  for  obtainintc  continuous  photographic  rec- 
ords of  declination,  inclination,  and  horizontal 
force,  was  turned  over  to  the  observatory. 

In  1881  a  new  site  on  Georcetown  Heights 
was  purchased  by  Congress,  apnrnpriations  for 
new  buildinn  were  made  in  1S86.  and  in  the 
early  part  of  i8ai  the  buildinsfs  were  so  far 
completed  as  to  permit  of  the  transfer  of  die 
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iu&truments  from  the  olil  building.  The  build-  Recently  Rteat  changes  liave  occurred  in  the 
ing  occupies  a  site  of  69.78  acres  on  the  Heights  scientific  stall  of  the  institution  by  the  retire- 
abum  Z7S  feet  above  tlie  Potomac  River,  and  ment  of  the  older  professors,  notably  Asaph 
comprise  one  office  buildina  and  a  separate  Hail  in  1891  and  Simon  Iv'ewcomb  in  1897,  and 
cluster  for  the  principal  instruments.  The  main  the  succession  to  their  responsibilities  of  a 
building  has  a  tower  for  the  smaller  equatorial  younger  staff  comprising  Profs.  Skinner,  Upde- 
011  its  western  end,  and  still  further  west  an  graff,  Eichelberger,  Littell  and  Harshman,  the 
adjoining  meridian  room,  while  on  its  eastern  last  of  whom  was  appointed  director  of  the 
end  is  the  library.  The  docic  room  is  410  feet  <Nautical  Almanac'  on  28  March  1901.  Consult 
northwest  of  the  main  building  and  it  is  flanlced  Sltinner,  'The  United  States  Naval  Observa- 
on  tlie  east  and  west  by  connecting  observers'  tory'  ('Science',  vol.  9,  pn.  1-16,  6  February 
rooms  which  contain  the  chronographs.  About  18^) ;  Hill,  'The  Naval  Observatory  Report' 
.■io  feet  north  of  the  clock  room  in  the  vertical  ('Science',  vol.  14,  np.  945-96^,  20  December 
transit  house  and  17s  feet  south  is  the  dome  of  1901) ;  Chester,  'Work  of  the  Naval  Observa- 
rhe  26-inch  equatorial  with  two  rooms  connect-  tory'  ('Proceedings  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Inst.' 
ing  for  the  astronomers'  use.  Situated  275  feet  vol.  30  pp.  26=-388,  June  1904). 
northwest  of  the  dock  room  is  a  dreular  jj^^^  q^^^.  ^  ^^  VaittA  States,  an  as- 
wooden  buildmg  11.5  feet  in  diameter  with  a  „,j|„|„  „„po,ed  of  a  General  Commandery 
revolving  d<>me  for  the  altazimuth  instrument,  ,„j  commanderies  in  the  States  of  Massachu- 
and  the  horizontal  photobeliograph  is  mounted  Pennsylvania.  New  York  .and  Illinois,  and 
410.  feet  southeast  of  the  <Jodc  room.  The  m.g-  i„  „,,  District  of  Columbia.  The  General  tom- 
rtetic  observatory  1.  250  feet  south  of  this  the  „„j  „„,  triennially  on  5  October,  and  the 
soperiniendent's  residence  is  (jso  feet  »"ili  jf  5  (J,„m.nderie.  meet  annually  in  Novem- 
Ihe  main  bmld.ng,  and  2S0  feet  southeast  of  the  j,,  ^^  ,  „„„„d  .^J,  „,  Massa- 
librar,  are  the  residences  of  the  professors  in  j|,„,„,  „„  organized  at  Piston  on  4  July 
charge  of  the  26-mch  equatorial  and  the  9-md.  ,j^  ^^^  g^„«„|  Commandety  was  establ 
meridian  cirele  The  mam  building  and  the  ai-  ,m  ^  ,  j  g^  ^^ 
inch  equatorial  building  are  of  white  marble,  „,„,,„  „,',^,  „j^  ar^  officers  and  the 
but  the  four  transit  houses  are  entirely  of  me lal.  j         j„,      ,  ^g^       ,j„  „„,j  j„  ,j 

In  regard  to  equipmoit  the  9.6-mch  eqia-  ^^  ^^.^^  -^  ^^  ^  .^  ^^,{ 

tonal  refractor  has  been  replaced  b,  a  telescog  (^  ^-^  ^      J^  [  ,  ^  the  United 

lia.mg  a  i»  inch  object-glass  made  by  Clarke  g,^,^  j^,^  participated 
aid  mounted  by  Saegmuller  and  occupies  a  26  ^^^^^  Rraerve.    See  Navai  Mioha. 

foo;  dome  on  the  lower  at  the  west  '"d  "I  "he  ^aval  School.,  institutions   for  the  train- 

inam  building.     The  a6  inch  equaloruil  1.  pro-  .         ,  g^  ,       ^     y^j    ^    5 

vided  with  a  new  mounting  by  Warner   and  JJ  ^         Academy  at  Annapolis,  Md,  is  the 
Swasey     and     a     powerful     spectroscope     by  !„„„„,   „J„,  „,   ^  charac  er.     In 

Brashear.    Its  dome  »  4.!  feel  in  diameter  and  ^        j  j^.     ^     ^^  ,         ,     ^     ,  .     ^    ^      , 

It  1.  provided  with  an  hydraulic  'levating  «oor  j,^^^,     ^  ^,    Greenwich.      See    Naval 

havitig   a   range   of   miition   of   12   feet     The  /^  „;,„  Stahs;  Navai.  Siavtci 

Ertel  innut  is  mounted  in  the  meridian  room  j,      ,■  ^^       ^he.     For  a  period  of  ten 

at  the  west  end  of  the  building,    -rhe  as-nch  ^        ■        ,    ,,    ^.^j,  IJ^^,  ,^^  ^^_ 

object-glus    of    12    feet    focal    length    on    the  '  ,  ,  dUBcnlties  in 

Pistor  and  Maijins  meridian  crde  was, eplaced  'j  ,he  well-earned  tepltation  of  onr 

by  a  ai4  inch  Clarke  object-glass  of  I07  mche.  J   J     J,     ^^  ,   ^       '    .^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

foca    loigth  and  the  instrument  was  otherwise       ,  eomiosing  the  crews,    -the  percentage 

modified.     Two  new  instruments  were  added:       ,  Americans  in  the  service  was  small    and  it 
<i)..iee|meritacird';of6tachesajertnre  drcumstance    to    hive    the 

with  two  circles  26  inches  ■?  diameter  gradoated  j      ^..        ,        j,     „,j  ,„„„  ,„. 

to    wo  minutes  and  provided  with  two  hori-  g  ,       ,  f„„ij„er,,  who  could  neither  under- 
zpntal  CO  !imators.«  inches  in  aperatore^  aver-  J  »^    j     j,     ,1,^   ^  -f,,, 

ne.1    colltmaior    and   a    north   "•" Jan    mark  ,      ,„  g'  ,        "  ;„,J  ,„ 

distant  380  feci.    (2)    A  steel  altazimuth  of  5  ^^^    s     ^.^^     ^^.^    anomalous     condition     of 
inches  aperture  by  .Warner  and   Swaseji   the  constantly  suggested  improvements, 

diameter  of  its  vertical  and  horisonOl  citdes  j^,  ^^.^^  ^^^^  from  time  to  time  adopted ; 

being  26  mche.  each,  giaduat.^  two  mmnte^  ^^^"^^  betterment  of  our  enlisted  force  was 

The  stipenntendents  have  been  as  follows:  ,„y  gradual,  and  not  until  toward  the  dawn 
of  the  20th  century  were  the  present  high  stand- 

LieuiBiflnt  M.  B    M««v....i  O*'.  'f« -  "  Apni  jWi  g^ds  reached. 
grSi"'crH' DiVi;::::'i  S  .s«3  Si  ,m  H  must  be  remembered  that  the  work  of  the 

Coiiiin™lorE  B.  F.  Sanda  s  May  1867 — 11  Feb.  1SJ4  tiavy  differs  from  that  of  all  Other  callings,  by 

Rsf  Admiral  CjH.Da«L^.. .6  PjbrS74-.8  Feb  ;87J  reason  of  the  fact  that  nothing  counts  except 

vk?  itSniral  S.  C.  R^T'...!   TulJ   '8K1-1   MaJ  iBBj  results.     In  battle  Or  in  target  practice,  the  shot 

Rear  Adraital  R.  W.  Shufeldt...  1  May  iSBj—jl  Feb.  1884  that    docs    not    hit    is    absolutely    wasted.       The 

SrSSi\'a^p.■.^'^'■i.'.■K'-:,"pffi  ?.si"  that..annot  develop  the  speed  for  which 

Captain  R.  L.  Pbytliiaii......is  Nov.  iM6—aB  TuneiBsfo  It   was   designed   may   prevent  a   warship   from 

Captain  P.  V.  McNair aK  June   i8go— II   fJov.  1894  performing  the  mission  Upon  whtcb  slie  is  Sent. 

gSSSSE:ii.'S;Sr.-.-..".iJS'.!|S'^SS  heoBcer.   who   do   not    show   efficiency   and 

RearAdmirBlCoiby  M.CheBter.i  Nov.  iiKu— isFeb.  iflo4  patriotism   are  oot   suitable   representatives  of 

Rear  Admiral  Ah.  *flll«r^ ',",^'!^ ',^!i~',ifei ',™  *eir   country    in    foreign   harbors.      The   eom- 

R^AdBi™i^w^.Bf«,|tw^^N|r^^j9^i9^i90(»  ,nj^jj^  ^f  a  fl^j  or  ,^,jssg]  ^^o  in  time  of 
emergency  is  wanting  in  diplomatic  ability  ladts 
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one  of  th«  essentials  of  a  naval  leader.    In  peace  comfortably    accomUHxlatiiig    500    apprentices, 

or  in  war,  nothing  bnt  perfect  discipline  and  the  They  slept  in  hammocks,  assisted  in  keeping  the 

highest  efficiency  will  suffice,  and  it  is  for  this  ship  clean,  and  in  various  ways  were  gradually 

reason  that  the  navy  cannot  content  itself  with  accustomed  to  a  nautical  life.    The  daily  routine 

indifferent  work.    It  does  not  require  a  war  to  began  at  5:30,  when  reveille  was  sounded  and 

bring   naval    weakness   to   the   attention   of   the  hammocks   were   lashed  and  stowed.     After  an 

country.  early   breakfast   the   boys   washed   their  clothes. 

The   whole  aim   and  purpose   of   every   man  scrubbed   decks,   and   bathed.     About   aix   hours 

in  the  navy  should  be  to  cultivate   strong  and  each  day  were  occupied  with  studies  and  drills. 

lasting  friendships  among  his   fellows,  to  influ-  Tattoo  was  sounded  at  9  o'clock,  when  all  boys 

ence  men  to  be  fearless  in  the  discJiarge  of  their  were   required   to  be   in   their  hammocks, 
duty,   and   to   do   everything   that   will   produce  As  time  has  gone  on,  various  changes  have 

efficiency  at  all  times.     There  is  something  in  been  made  in  the  training  of  apprentices,  but  the 

the  naval  life  that  helps  to  bring  out  the  best  results  of  the  adoption  of  the  apprentice  system 

a  man  has  in  him.     The  sea  has  a  tendency  to  have  been  \cry  satisfactory,  and  in  recent  years 

make  all   men   feel  their  nothingness,  and   it   is  another  training  station  has  been  established  in 

not  surprising  that  where  men  have  in  conmion  San  Francisco  harbor,  and  another  on  tiie  Great 

shared  triumphs,  endured  perils,  seen  the  won-  Lakes   is   contemplated.     Three   departments   of 

ders  of  the  deep,  and  at  times  felt  the  presence  instruction  are  maintained,  namely,  seamanship, 

of   a   stronger   controlling   power,   they    become  gunnery,  and  English.     The  apprentice   remains 

bound  by  ties  which  make  them  love  each  other  at  the  training  station  for  at  least  six  months, 

like  brothers.  during  which  time,  even  with  the  very  limited 

The  new  navy,  as  it  has  been  called,  means  number  of  instructors,  the  average  boy  learns 
not  only  great  engines  and  machines  of  war,  more  about  his  future  profession  than  the  aver- 
and  floating  fortresses,  but  it  means  the  proper  age  landsman  on  a  man-of-war  does  in  a  three 
training  of  young  men  for  the  profession  of  years'  cn:ise.  Several  line  officers  are  attached 
fighting  upon  the  sea.  While  the  early  estab-  to  the  training  station,  and  supervise  the  disci- 
lishment  of  the  Naval  Academy  had  a  wondrous  pline  and  instruction.  Warrant  officers  give 
effect  upon  the  efficiency  of  die  American  navy,  technical  instruction  in  their  specialties,  and  a 
tliere  had  been  felt  for  half  a  century  a  need  chaplain  looks  after  the  moral  training  of  the 
for  a  preparatory  system  to  properly  fit  young  boys.  Twice  each  year  the  boys  are  drafted 
men  for  service  in  the  enlisted  force.  It  was  to  the  training  ships,  which  make  summer 
about  1870  that  the  success  of  the,  apprentice  cruises  to  Europe  and  winter  cruises  to  the 
system  in  some  of  the  European  navies  became  West  Indies.  Only  half  of  the  crews  are 
so  marked  as  to  indicate  an  effective  solution  changed  at  a  time,  and  each  apprentice  remains 
of  the  problem  of  the  education  of  sailors.  So  on  board  for  a  year.  This  du^  at  sea  is  sup- 
impressed  was  Secretary  Robeson  with  the  de-  posed  to  transform  the  boys  into  deep-water 
Birabilily  of  this  system  that  in  April  1875  he  sailors.  Their  former  instruction  is  continued, 
issued  a  circular  directing  that  the  education  of  but  the  boys  acquire,  through  their  sea  duty, 
boys  for  the  navy  should  comprise  only  flie  development  of  physique,  knowledge  of  sailing 
elements  of  an  English  education,  alternating  ships,  perfect  fearlessness,  and  activity  in  the 
with  practical  seamanship  and  otlicr  professional  performance  of  their  duties.  After  the  com- 
occupations  designed  to  make  of  them  sailors  pletion  of  their  terms  on  the  trainirig  ships,  the 
in  the  navy.  In  accordance  with  this  idsa,  the  apprentices  are  transferred  to  regular  men-of- 
two  frigates  Minnesota  and  Constitution  and  war,  where  their  education  is  still  continued: 
the  sloops  Portsmouth  and  .Saratoga  were  com-  and  when  they  have  shown  a  propCT  aptitude 
missioned  as  school  and  training  ships.  To-day  they  are  sent  to  the  Washington  navy  yard  for 
the  qualifications  for  admission  as  apprentices  a  six  months'  course  of  instruction  in  gunnefy. 
are  almost  identical  with  those  of  1875,  except  A  limited  number  of  them  are  afterward  sent 
that  the  limit  of  age  at  time  of  entrance  has  to  Newport  for  an  equal  length  of  time,  to  be 
been  raised,  being  now  I^t  10  18  years.  Each  given  a  practical  working  knowledge  of  elec- 
boy  must  satisfy  the  recruiting  officer  that  he  is  tricity  and  torpedoes.  They  then  graduate  into 
of  robust  frame,  intelligent,  of  perfectly  sound  ilie  service  as  seamen -gunners,  and  arc  insured 
and  healthy  constitution,  and  that  he  is  able  10  petty  officers'  positions  with  much  better  pay. 
read  and  write.  In  special  cases,  where  the  The  importance  of  the  apprentice  system,  to- 
boy  shows  general  intelligence  and  is  otherwise  gelher  with  the  thorough  means  taken  to  secure 
qualified,  he  may  be  enlisted  even  though  his  the  best  possible  results  at  Annapolis,  cannot  be 
reading  and  writing  are  imperfect.  Boys  are  overestimated  when  it  is  considered  that  there 
enlisted  on  the  receivinK  ships  at  the  navy  yards  must  be  assigned  to  every  modern  warship  a 
and  are  sent  as  soon  after  enlistment  as  prac-  large  complement  of  highly  trained  and  edn- 
ticable  to  one  of  the  training  stations  maintained  cated  officers,  as  well  as  a  skilled  and  resource- 
for  their  education.  ful   crew.     There   must   be   among   the   enlisted 

In     1880     the     people     of     Newport     ceded  force   a   large   percentage   of   men   who   receive 

Woonachasset,   or   Coaster's   Harbor   Island,    to  high    pay   and    who   are   accorded    respect   and 

the  Slate  of  Rhode  Island,  and  in  March   1881  consideration.      The    average    pay    of    men   on 

the   State  ceded   title  and  jurisdiction   over  the  board  a  warship  is  twice  that  received  by  troops 

island  to  the  United  States,  for  nse  as  a  training  in  barracks   or   in   camp.     The  opportunity   for 

station.     In  August  of  the  following  year  Con-  professional    advancement   is    greater    on    ship- 

gress    accepted    *the    cession    by   the    State    of  board  than  on  shore.     The  man  who  possesses 

Rhode  Island  to  the  United  States  of  said  island  technical  skill,  application  of  purpose,  and  power 

for  use   as  a  naval  training  station.*     The  old  of  resource,  will  be  certain  of  quick  promotion 

aJl'P,  ^'y',  Hampshire  was  taken   to   Coaster's  and  increased  pay.     The  call  for  petty  officers 

""  ""    '  """■  ~'  1881,  was  housed  in,  heated  by  is  always   urgent,  and  nearly  all  commanding 

.1.-.,;-;^..    ._j  r-.j  _  ..  i__  p(jj^^g  grc  willing  to  give  high-class  nten  «d- 
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TancemcDt  evei;  six  months,  and  in  some  cases  strength,  considered  numerically;  but  when  we 

At    shorter    intervals.      Some    of    the    warrant  look   at   the    offensive   and   defensive   power   of 

machinists  now   in  the  navy,   receiving  ?i,50o  the  battleships  which  we  now  have  under  con- 

per  annum,   secured   their  appointments  in   less  struction,  it  must  be  admitted   that,  in  spite  of 

than  two  years  from  the  time  thejr  entered  the  the  large  building  programme  which  Germany 

naval  service.  has  in  hand,  t)ie  fighting  strength  of  our  navy  is 

in  igoi  CoagrcAS  passed  a  law  providing  to-day  a  lillle  greater  than  (hat  of  Germany, 
that  a  limited  number  of  warrant  officers  hav-  With  one  of  the  best  navies  in  the  world, 
ing  six  years'  service  as  such,  and  who  could  America  demands  the  best  men  to  man  her 
pass  the  examinntion  prescribed  by  the  Depart-  ships, —  men  of  character  and  stertin);:  wor^; 
ment,  might  eecnre  commissiona  in  the  naval  and  to  such  men  the  navy  oScrs  golden  oppor- 
service.  The  opportunity  presents  itself,  there-  tunities.  And  what  is  demanded  of  ibem  in 
fore,  fpr  an  apprentice  boy  to  rise,  through  the  return?  The  first  thing  a  recruit  learns  upon 
various  positions  in  the  enlisted  force,  to  the  joining  a  naval  vessel  is  the  necessity  of  rm- 
line  of  the  navy  and  eventually  to  become  the  plicit  obedience.  The  enlisted  man  who  tries 
commander  of  a  fleet.  A  career  in  the  navy  to  do  his  duly  suffers  veiy  Httle  from  the  yoke 
gives  every  officer  an  opportunity  to  specialize  of  discipline.  In  fact,  it  is  a  protection  to  the 
along  lines  in  which  he  may  possess  parliciilar  man  disposed  to  do  his  duty,  since  severe  mas- 
ability.  The  opportunity  also  presents  itself,  ures  are  only  taken  against  those  inclined  to 
•through  travel  and  observation,  to  acrjiiaint  disobey  established  rules  and  regulations.  Great 
himself  with  the  strength  and  weakness  of  changes  have  been  wroilght  during  the  latt 
other  nations,  to  acquire  their ,  languages,  ar>d  ;thirty  years,  and  therefore  the  new  navy  offers 
to'  read  their '  literature.  Moreover,  service  in  quitea  different  career  frohi  that  which  pre- 
■the  navy  does  rfot  unfit  either  the  enlistedman  sented  itself  in  tht  past,  and:one  from  which  no 
t>r  the  commissioned  officer  for  a  bdsineSs  Amerkan  citizen  tt^  shrink.  The  naval  man 
career.  There  are  now  in  civil  life  thousands  of  the  new  age  must  keep  all  his  senses  on  tiie 
of  business  dnd  professional  men  who  have  alvt;  his  ear  >  mist  be  trained  to  detect  any 
served  on  American  men-of-war.  variation  in  the  rhjthmib  beat  of  the  pisKms  and 

Tumifig  noH'  to  another  vieitOTint,  it  should  propellers;  his  eye  must  note  any  lesikage  of 
be  said  thit  patriBHsm,  krve  of  the  flag,  and  water  or  vapor  or  anj;  charge  in  conditions;  his 
pride  of  country  are  iri  themselves  sufficient  to  touch  must  be  atnsitive  to  the  temperature  of 
inspire  a  man  to  succeed  in  the  American  naval  the .  working  parts',  and  even  his  lonsiie  triu«t 
service.  The  War, of  the  RevolutioBj^tl[o.;War  be  a  monitor. in  helping  to  maintain  the  fresh- 
of  i8i3,  the  Mexican  war,  the  great  Cvd  War,  ness  of  the  water  in  the  boilers.  The  old 
and  the  late  Spanish-Amcrican  war,  all  join  in  otganizatii^  passed  awBy  with,  the  old  shipe, 
telling  the.  story  of  the  American  navy.  Immc-  and,  as  Presid«it  Rooecvelt  has  said,  "the  naval 
jliately  upon  entering  .the  service  in  any  ca-  offjoer  of  the  future,  must  be  a  fighting  engi- 
pacity,  one  feds  instinctively,  the  pride-  and  .iieer."  Therefore  a  career  in  the  navy,  for  the 
glory  of  the  history  of  our  flag  on  the  seas.  He  oiajority  of  those  who:  are  connected  with  the 
becomes  a  particqiant,  in  thought  at  least,  in  service,  must  be  .along  mechanioal  lines..  The 
the  victories  of  the  past,  and  pride  and  patriot-  naval  conflicts  of  the  future  will  doubtless  be 
ism  find  an  abiding  place  in  his  heart.  And  as  short,  sharp,  and, decisive.  Men  of  intelligence, 
science  iri  warfare  advances,  the  man  behind  quickness,  aierlnoss,  and  rejource,  rather  than 
the  gun,  the  man'  on  the  deck,  or  the  man  in  of  great  brawn  <and  muscle,  are  needed  on  the 
the  engine  room,  feels  that  he  too  is  making  forecastle  as  w^U  as  in  the  cabin  and  ward- 
advances  no  less  .iimiortant  to  hjm  than  the  room;  Mpt.-  decks  as.  well  js  io  the  connii^ 
march  of  science  pnd  invention  to  the  service  tower;. in  the  lowest  position  as  well  as  in  the 
iBid  the  cpimtry.  '  most  exalted  office.    And  every  man,  performing 

It  was  through. the  necessities  of  the  Ovil  fearlessly  the. duty  assigned  him.  will  remember 

War  (hat  ihe  impetus  ijame  .for  naval  construe-  tha(  wherever  he  goes'there  floats  over  him  the 

tion  and  the  beginning  of.  the  evolution  of  the  flag  of  "Old  Glory"  that  must  at  all  times  and 

modem  war  vessel.    A  new  era  dawned  for  tl(e  forever. be  honored,  revered  and  loved, 

Navy  in  1883,  when  tbe  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chi-  ■  Gbohge  Dewzy, 

cago,  and  Dolphin  were,  laid  dOwn  and  became  .         ;  ■  Admiral  of  Ihe  Navy. 

a   nucleus    for    our   present  .navy.     Since    then 

ships  have  been  added  on, improved  plans  and  Naval  Signals.     See  Signals,  Naval. 

with    improved   machinery.     *A    duef  between  Naval  Squadron.     See  Naval  Fleei- 

guns  and  armor,"  as  Rear-Admjrol  Melville  has  ■'-   ■  a'  <^    0"      ' 

aptly  termedit,  has  been  constantly  going  on;  "    ■  N«™i  Stores,  or  Ship  Stores,  a  general 

and  as   fast  as  a  ship  is  huilf  and  armored  on  term   used  in    commerce   and   in   the   merchant 

plans  far  surpassing  the  preceding  one,  valuable  marine,   for   certain   products   of   the  pine  tree, 

improvements   are    suggested    and    adopted    for  including    sphits    of    turpentine,    r*sins,    pitch, 

her   successor   which   render   her   relatively   out  tar,  etc.     The  term  is  a  misnomer  in  these  days 

of  -date.      The,  latest    American    cruiser    is    a  of   steel   and   iron  ships,  as   nine   tenths   of  the 

marvel.     In  speed,  ability  to  ktep  the   sea,  and  product    are    used    in    other    industries    rather 

striking  power,   she   is  the  equal  of  anything  than  in  shipping.    The  name  naval  stores  is  de- 

that  floats.     When  we  to-day  compare  our  navy  rived   from   the   consumption   in   early   days   of 

with   those  of  foreign  nations,  it  must  be  con-  large  quantities  of  pitch  and  tar  in  ship  yards 

fessed  that  the  comparison  is  a  pleasing  one  and  on  board  of  vessels.     Nine  tenths  of  the 

from  the  standpoint  of  the  United  Slates ;  espe-  naval  stores  used  throughout  the  world  come 

daily  when    we    remember   that  comparatively  from  tbe  long-leafed  pine  belt  of  the  Southern 

few  years  ago  owr  navy.  In  the  modem  sense  States,    The  pine  belt  includes  a  vast  territory 

of  the  term,  did  not  exist.     To-day  the  United  commencing  in  North  Carolina,  near  the  Vir- 

States    and   Germany   appear    to   be    of   equal  ginia  State  line,   and  extending  southward  t- 
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Florida,  along  the  Atlaiili':  Coast  line.    The  bell  has  served  in  the  United  States  Navy,  United 

is  from  5  to  lOO  miles  wide  and  includes  the  States  Marine  Corps,  or  United  States  Revenue 

States  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  GeoT-  Marine  Service  during  any  portioo  of  the  time 

gia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.     The  between   12  April   1861  and  35  Aug.   1S65,  who 

territOiT   embraces   about   130,000  square   miles,  has  not  borne  anna  against  the  United  States, 

The  other  tenth  of  the  world's  supply  comes  or  been  convicted  of  any  infamous  crime,  and 

from  France  and  Austria.  who  has  been  honorably  discharged  or  resigned 

Turpentine. —  Spirits     of    turpentine    is    de-  by   an   honorable  acceptance  of   resignation,   b 

rived  from  the  sap  of  the  long<Ieafed  pine  and  digible  to  membership  in  this  aasociatioo.  There 

in  its  crude  state  is  of  a  fine  white  color.    Upon  are  39  local  associations  under  the  national  dur- 

exposure  to  the  air  it  becomes  dry,  hard,  and  ter,  a  paid  membership  of  over  7,500^  and  3,0dO 

brittle,  thus   forming  resin.     From  aco  acres  of  contributing  members. 

pine  trees  there  is  obtained  the  first  year  about  Naval  W«r  College.       See   Navy  or  the 

aeo  barrels  of  crude  turpentine,  or  dip ;  and  70  Uhitei)  States 

barreb  o(  what  is  known  as  scrape.    This  dis-  '  .     .      ,                .„_, 

tilled   will  give  2,000  gallons  of  spirits  of  tur-  N«V«nBo,    na-va-re  no,    or    Fyloa,    pilot, 

pentine  and  260  barrels  of  resin.     In  the  fourth  Greece,  a  seaport  town  on  Navanno  Bay,  on  the 

and  last  year  of  the  sap  flow  this  output  is  re-  souOiwest  coast  of  the  Morea.     Its  official  name 

duced   to   1,000  gallons  of  turpentine  and   iio  "  Py'os,  ancient  Pylos,  the  city  of  Nestor,  now 

barrels  of  resin.     In  the  days  of  the  Civil  War  called   Palaiokastro  and   Palseo-Navarino,   being 

turpentine   sold   at   $1.75    lo   $1.90   a   gallon,   as  *'  the  north  extremity  of  the  bay.     The  Bay  of 

against  the  normal  price  of  38  or  30  cents ;  and  Navarino  was  the   scene   of  a  great  sea-fight 

inferior  resin  sold  as  high  as  $4  a  barrel,  the  between    the   Athenians    under    Clean    and    the 

normal    price    being   about   $1.90.    These    Civil  Spartans,  435  ac     From  1493  to  1821,  the  town 

War  prices  boomed  the  industry  in  France  for  was   in   the   possession   of   the   Turks,   when   it 

several  years.     (See  Tuipektinz.)  »»»  taken  by  the  Greeks.     The  Turks  recap- 

Pitch.— The  ordinary  pitch  of  commerce  is  twed  it  m  1825,  and  retained  it  until  on  ao  Ocl. 

derived   from  a  dry  distillation  of  resin,  and  '827  in  Navarmo  Bay  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian 

is  largely  used  in  calking  wooden  ships.     (See  «"vy  of  °9  ships  was  annihilated  by  24  ships  of 

Tab.)  the  combined  Bntish,  French,  and  Russian  fleets 

far. — The  variety  of  tar  known  as  wood  tar  under  Sir  Edward  Codrington,  the  British  ad- 

which  is  made  from  the  pine  sap  (see  Tab)  is  """al.    Pop.  (est)  3,000. 

produced  almost  entirely  in  North  Carolina.    A  Navtrre,  na-var',  Spain,  a  northern  pror- 

cord  of  pine  wood  will  produce  4a  gallons.   Wil-  inc«,  formerly,  with  a  portion  of  the  department 

mmgton,    N.    C,   is   the   headquarters    for  the  of    Basses- Pyienies,    France,    constituting    the 

world  s  supply  of  tar  and  crude  turpentine.  ancient  kingdom  of  Navarre.    The  province  has 

5(a(w(tM.— The   city   of   Savannah,    Ga.,   is  an  area  of  4,046  square  miles;  flie  surface  gen- 

the  largest  market  in  the  world  for  naval  stores,  orally  is  mountainous  and  bleak,  but  in  the  val- 

The  output  in  the  United   States  amounts  to  i^yj^  and  along  the  river  hanks,  the  soil  is  fertile. 

$io/»ftooo   annually.     In    igoc^    the   pine   belt  producing  wheat,  mai«,  barley,  and  oats.    The 

of  the  Southern  States  produced  340floo  casks  or  principal    rivers   are  the  Aragon.  Arga,   Ebrw, 

i7/»0,ooo  gallons   of  spirits  of  turpentine,   and  and    Bidassoa.    The    mineral    wealth    comprises 

1,400.000  barrels  of  resm.     The  ejiports  in  a  sin-  iron,  copper,  and  rock  salt.    The  chief  towns  are 

gle  year  amount  to  over  ^50,000  casks.    To  pro-  Pamplona,  the  capital,  Tudela,  Olite,  and  Estel- 

duce  these  so-called  naval  stores  2,300,000  acres  la.      Pop.   ot  province   about   315.000      Navarre 

of  pine  forests  are  worked  annually,  and  over  was  inhabited  at  an  early  period  by  the  Vas- 

***'°°°Ji*="'  °*  ^"«'"  ^"^'^^  ■"  invaded  every  ^ones,  who  were  expelled  by  the  Romans.    It 

year.     The  one  great  detriment  to  the  industry  ^as  seized  by  the  Visigoths  in  470,  invaded  by 

is  fire,  and  it  has  been  estimated  the  annual  loss  the  Saracens  early  in  the  8th  century,  and  fell 

from     fire     in     the    pineries     will     amount     to  ^„a„  (he  sway  of  Charlemagne  in  7J«.     It  be- 

$i/>oo,ooo.    In  South  Carolina  atone  the  turpen-  came  an  independent  state  in  855.    In  1035  Na- 

tine    industry    employs    over    7^00    workmen,  varre  was  divided  into  three  kingdoms  — Na- 

There  are  290  stills  in  the  State,  with  a  capital  yarre.     Aragon,    and    Castile.    The    first    tviro 

invested  of  $1,454,800,  and  an  annual  production  became  united   in   1076,  and  again  separated   in 

valued  at  neariy  $3,000,000.  1134.     In  1285,  it  became  an  appanage  of  France, 

Naval  Tactica.     See  Tactics,  Navau  but  recovered  its  independence  in  1328,    Perdi- 

Naval  Veterana,  National  Aaaodation  of,  "="^  conquwed  it  in  ijia  ,  The  estates  of  N.- 

a  patriotic  society  founded  by  delegates  from  varre  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him  m  1313, 

the     various     associations     of     naval     veterans  '"d   '»   "^s   incorporated   with   Ostile  m    ,515. 

throughout  the  Union  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  After  this  act  of  spoliation,  there  remamednoth- 

city  of  New  York,  in  January  1887     The  object  '"8  o^J**  *n."="t  kingdom  of  Nararre  beyond 

of  the  National  Association  is:  a    small    ("ntory    on    the   north    side   of    the 
Pyrenees,  which  was  subsequently  united  to  the 

thI°^ut'^^\i^B"'™S^^nuV^"J°"ricmtS^nd  "°'"^   °'   France   by   Henry   IV.    of    Bourbon, 

deed!  of  our  tuvy,  lo  gtrengihcn  ibe  twa  o(  frateinii  l^ing  of  Navarre,  whose  mother,  Jeanne  d'Al- 


(elluwihip  and  sympathy,  to  advance  the  Seit  interetti     bret,    was    granddaughter    of    Queen    Catherine ; 
of   th,.   ...™-,.. .1   ,„  „„„^   ,11    ™.it,i -(    g^j  Ij^jj^^  jj^^  history  of  Navarre  ends  with  his 


of   thii    ^  _  __ ^^^^^  ^ 

„,.  ■   the    French    throne,    in    1589,    the 

uno^'^fi'd'   ?i**^   '""'   ""("""'    dtfensci:    to   enforce  French    tnonarchs,    however,    until    Charles    X-, 

IttotSt'the  rifjS'SS  l'ib«ni«  ^f"ASi«rS"!r3ti™hi*p'!  ''^'"S  called  ajso  King  of  Navarre. 
Si^™""'"  "•'"'"'  '■"""■  <**"')■.  "ion.  and  "■  Navarrete,  Juan  Fenaodu,  hoo-in'  fer- 

'  nan'deth     na-var-ra'U,     Spanish    painter:     b. 

Any  officer,  appointed  *         "      '  '  "  -      —  .   - 
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k:iowQ  as  'El  Mudo,'  the  mut«,  being  deaf  and 
dumb.  He  imitated  the  monk  painter  of  the 
Milanese  school,  Fra  Vicente;  he  then  devoted 
himself  almost  entirely  to  the  study  of  Titian, 
whose  style  and  coloring  he  reproduced  so  suc- 
cessfully that  he  became  known  as  the  *Spaniih 
Titian."  Philip  11,  appointed  him  his  cotut 
painter  and  much  of  this  artist's  best  work  was 
done  in  decorating  the  Escorial.  Titian's  influ- 
ence is  evident  in  a  'Birth  of  Christ' ;  a  'Holy 
Family';  and  a  'Scourfpnn  of  Christ'  in  the 
Esconal  (1571-5),  which  have  exercised  a  pro- 
found influence  on  the  development  of  technique 
in  Spanish  painting. 

Navarro,  na-vSr'6,  Hadame.  See  Andik- 
SON,  Maky  Antoinette. 

Hnvarrt^  Pedro,  pS'drJJ  na-va'rA.     Spanish 

Bneral:  b.  Spain  I-M^;  d.  Naples,  Italy  1528. 
E  was  engaged  with  Gonsalvo  de  Cciaova  in 
the  Naples  campaign  of  i^  and  made  such 
skilful  use  of  mines  as  to  infl'-.iinc'  largely  the 
outcome  of  the  war.  For  this  service  he  was 
created  Count  of  Alvetto  and  given  command 
of  a  naval  expedition  against  the  Moors.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French  in  1512  and 
despairing  of  being  ransomed  he  joined  the 
French  army.  In  an  attack  upon  Naples  he  was 
again  captured  and  died  soon  after. 

Naval  de  Tolosa,  Las,  liis  nl'vas  6i  t5- 
lo'sa,  Spain,  a  village  of  Jaen  province,  ^ 
miles  by  rail  north  of  Jaen,  which  owes  its 
celebrity  to  the  defeat  near  here  of  the  Moor- 
ish  army   under    Mohammed   ibn    Abdallah    16 


».i 


_  _    _  _  ....        _         .  .1  army  of  French 

and  English  crusaders.  In  the  vicinity  also,  a 
battle  was  fought  between  the  Spanish  and 
French  in  1812. 

Navassa,  na-va'sa,  West  Indies,  a  small 
island  off  the  southwest  coast  of  Haiti:  about 
two  miles  long  and  one  and  one-halt  miles 
wide;  altitude,  300  feet.  High  bold  cliffs  border 
nearly  all  the  shore.  In  1857,  Peter  Duncan, 
an  American,  discovered  on  this  island  a  de- 
posit of  guano  estimated  to  amount  to  1,000,000 
tons.  According  to  an  act  of  Congress,  passed 
18  Aug.  1B56  relative  to  the  discovery  of  guano 
deposits  on  unclaimed  islands,  it  was  decided 
that  the  island  of  Navassa  should  be  considered 
*as  appertaining  to  the  United  States.*  In  iS8p 
trouble  arose  amons  the  workmen  on  the  island, 
and  one  man  was  lulled  in  *the  Navassa  Riot.* 
The  murderer  was  tried  by  the  courts  under 
juriscKction  of  the  United  States,  and  finally 
sentenced  to  be  hanged.  The  question  of  juris- 
diction was  the  only  point  in  the  case  which 
caused  delay ;  the  sentence,  in  i8gi,  was  com- 
muted to  imprisonment  for  life. 

Nave,  in  Gothic  architecture,  that  part  of 
an  ecclesiastical  edifice  to  the  west  of  the  choir, 
and  in  which  the  congregation  assemble;  the 
part    of    a    ditirch    between    the    aisles.      See 

AaCHITECTtJRE. 

NavCBink  (niv'Ji-sTnk)  Highlands,  a  lom 
range  of  hills,  in  Monmouth  County,  New  Jer- 
sey, south  of  Sandy  Hook,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
Navesink  River.  Mount  Mitchell,  the  highest 
point,  is  nearly  300  feet  above  sea-level.  On  an 
elevation,  iw  feet,  stands  a  lighthouse  with  two 
towers  ICO  feet  apart  and  s^  feet  in  height.  In 
each  tower  is  a  fiTCd  white  light.  The  High- 
lands are  an  important  landmark  to  ships  ap- 
proaching "The  Narrows,"  and  the  rcRion  in 


this  part  of  New  Jersey  is  a  favorite  resort  for 
residents  of  New  York. 

Na'vew.  or  Napbew.    See  Tuknip. 

Navic'ular  Diseaae.     See  HoRse,  Diseases 

Navidad,  La,  II  na-ve-dad',  the  name  of  ^ 
fort  built  by  Columbus  in  I4g3  on  the  coast  of 
Haiti,  and  which  was  the  first  Spanish  settle- 
ment in  the  New  World.  Here  he  left  a  com- 
pany of  between  30  and  40  men,  but  on  his 
return  in  November  of  the  same  year  found 
they  had  all  been  killed  by  the  Indians  and  the 
fort  destroyed.     See  Columbus. 

Navies  of  the  World.  Naval  authorities 
disagree  as  to  the  relative  positions  of  the 
United  States  and  the  other  Powers  in  their 
naval  strength.  In  his  1910  Naval  Year  Book 
Mr,  Pitman  Pulsifer  gives  to  the  United  States 
second  place  in  naval  strength.  Great  Britain 
is  first,  and  the  United  States,  Germany,  France, 
Japan,    Russia   and   Italy    follow   in   the   order 

Sven.  This  is  the  relative  strength  found  by 
r.  Pulsifer;  both  in  vessels  completed  and  in 
another  estimate  of  vessels  completed  and  au- 
thorized. In  the  oFRcial  table  of  sea  strength 
prepared  by  the  office  of  Naval  Intelligence 
of  the  Navy  Department,  Germany  is  put  in 
second  place  and  the  United  States  is  third,  if 
naval  vessels  of  all  classes  be  included.  It 
should  be  stated  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
that  bee  navy  is  the  youngest  navy  in  the  world, 
its  modernization  dating  only  from  the  mid- 
80's. 

The  *Dreadaot>^ht*  strensth  of  the  three 
leading  countries  is,  igio;  England,  37,  with 
a  displaoement  of  558,000  tons;  Germany,  17. 
displacement  357.o«»;  United  States,  10,  dis- 
placement, 221,6^  tons. 

The  lollowing  summary  gives  the  naval 
strength  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world 
as  reported  in  igio : 

Argentine  Republic.—  Battleships.  3;  ar- 
mored cruisers,  4;  protected  cniisers,  .1; 
armored  gunboats,  2;  torpedo  gunboats,  a; 
torpedo  boat  destroyers,  3;  torpedo  boats,  8[ 
submarine  boats.  I. 

Auitria-HuHgary, —  Battleships  (modern), 
10;  armored  cruisers,  3;  protected  cruisers,  6; 
torpedo  vessels,  7 ;  torpedo  boat  destroyers.  la; 
torpedo  boats,  59;  submarine  boats,  6, 

Belgium  —  Has  no  navy,  except  i  small  ship 


engaged  in  fisheries  protection,  and  a  few  ^lal- 
low-draught  gunboats  in  Africa. 

Jroiif— Battleships   (large),  z;    battleships 


■11).  3;  protected  cruisers,  4;  torpedo 

boats,   S ;   torpedo  boat   destroyers,   lO. 

Brituh  Em/itr*.— Battleships  (new),  48; 
battleships  (old),  13;  armored  cruisers,  16; 
armored  cruisers  (small).  16;  protected  cruis- 
ers (class  i),  ig;  protected  cruisers  (class  3>, 
20;  protected  cruisers  (class  3).  15;  torpetio 
gunboats.  25 ;  torpedo  boat  destroyers,  igo ; 
torpedo  boats,  no;  torpedo  ships,  i;  subma- 
rine boats,  65. 

flu/ffOfTo.— Torpedo  boats  (large),  6;  tor- 
pedo boats   (small),  2;  cruisers,  i. 

Chile. —  Battleships,  i;  armored  cruisers,  a; 
protected  cruisers,  4;  torpedo  destroyers,  7; 
torpedo  boats,  5;   monitors,   i. 

China, —  A  complete  reorganization  of  the 
navy  upon  modem  lines  is  bring  planned 
(igio).  The  fleet  is  now  far  from  efficient. 
It  consists  of  I  second-class  and  3  third-class 
cmiaers.  10  torpedo  gunboats  built  in    JttQan, 
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and  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  old  and  ob- 
sokle  craft. 

Colombia. —  Cruisers,  5;  jninboats,  ,%  and  a 
few  boats  of  miscellaneous  kinda. 

Cosia  Rica. —  Torpedo  boats,  1 ;  jjiinboata,  1, 

Denmark.— BAttieship%,  1;  cruisers  (small). 
I ;  torpedo  gunboats,  3 ;  torpedo  boats,  14; 
monitors,  4- 

Ecuador, —  Torpedo  boats,    i;   transports,   I. 

Egypt.— A.  few  river  cunboats. 

Frajii-e.— Battleships  {'A"),  16;  battleships 
(coast  defence),  <j;  armored  cruisers  (large), 
13 ;  protected  cruisers  f new  and  large) ,  12 ; 
protected  cruisers  (small),  16;  protected  cruis- 
ers (old),  iz;  torpedo  fiunboats.  14;  torpedo 
boat  destroyers,  65;  torpedo  boats  (class  i), 
38;  torpedo  boats  (class  2),  279;  submarine 
boats,  58. 

German  Empire.—  Battleships,  25 ;  battle- 
ships (old),  4;  battleships  (coast  defence),  7; 
armored  cruisers,  10;  protected  cruisers,  32; 
torpedo  boat  destroyers,  93;  torpedo  boats,  47: 
submarine  boats,  8. 

Greece- —  Battleships,  ,1 ;  torpedo  boats,  ig. 

GHatetnata. —  Has  no  navy. 

■  Haiti — Cruisers  (class  .1),  6;  gunboats.  1; 
stoops,  3. 

Honduras. —  Gunboats,   i. 

Haili. —  Cruisers   (class  3),  6;  Runboats.  i; 

/(a/y.— Baitleships,  8;  battleships  (old);  6; 
armored  cruisers,  8;  protected  cruisers,  t4; 
torpedo  gunboats,  13;  torpedo  boat  destroyers, 
21 ;  torpedo  boats,  ,17;  torpedo  boats  (old),  S4; 
submarines,  7. 

Japan  —  Battleships,  11;  battleships  (old), 
68;  armored  cruisers,  !j:  protected  cruisers, 
17;  torpedo  jjuhboats,  6;  torpedo  boat  destroy- 
ers, 54;  torpedo  boats,  50;  submarines.  10. 
•  Lifc^ria  — One  gunboat  and  i  unarmored 
steaTTicr. 

Mexico. —  Cruisers,  2;  despatch  vessels.   2; 
gunvcssels   (unarmored),  2;  fjuiiboals,  4. 
. .  Montenegro. —  Has  no  navy. 

Morocco, —  Has  practically  n6  raVy. 
.-  Ifetherlands-   (Mc).— Battleships,    8;   cruis- 
ers,-7;  protected  gunboats.   1;  totTwdo    boats, 
so;     gunboats,     26;     monitors,     1 ;     submarine 
boats,  I. 

■  NtcaroffKo. —  Eight   small   steamboSts. 
Norway. —  Protected   cruisers,    4 ;    gunboats, 

3;  torpedo  boat  destroyers,  .■?;  coast-service 
monitors,  2 ;  torpedo  boats,  29 ;  submarine 
boats,  I. 

Panama. —  Has  no  navy. 

Pa'ragnay. —  One  small  despatch  boat  and  2 
steamers; 

Persia  —  Eight  small  vessels. 

Peru. —  Cruisers  ■  (modern),  2;  cruisers 
(old),  i;  despatch  boats.  I. 

Portugal  —  Armored  crnisers.  I ;  protected 
cruisers,  5 ;  gunboats,  ig ;  corvettes,  i ;  torpedo 
gunboats.  1;  torpedo  boats,  ro;  torpedo  boat 
ticstroycrs,  2 :  river  gunboats,  16;  scouts,  I ; 
submarine  boats,  2. 

Rumania, —  Protected  cruisers,  I :  ffunboats, 
7:  coast-defence  vessels,  6;  torpedo  boats,  8; 
despatch  boats,  i. 

Russia. —  Battleships,  10;  battleships  (nld)- 
3;  battleships  (coast- defence),  i :  armored 
cruisers.  6;  protected  crnisers.  8;  torpedo  ((un- 
boa's,  71  torn»do  b^at  destroyers,  97;  torpedo 
boats,  g'^ ;   submarine  boats,  23. 

Salvador  —  One  small  cruiaer. 

S^n  nominao.—  Gunboats.  I ;  cutters 
(small),  4. 


Senw. —  Steamer,    tised    ■ 


military 


.^iufii.— Torpedo  boat  destroyers,  i;  torpedo 
boats,  ^ ;  miscellaneous  craft,  22  boats. 

Sfam  —  Battleships,  i;  armored  cruisers,  2; 
protected  cruisers  (large),  i  ;  protected  cruis- 
ers (small),  5;  torpedo  boat  destroyers,  5: 
torpedo  boats,  6, 

Sweden.—  Armored  cruisers,  I ;  coast-de- 
fence battleships,  12 ;  torpedo  gunboats,  S ; 
torpedo  boat  destroyers,  8;  torpedo  boats,  55; 
coast-service  monitors.  10;  submarine  boats,  4. 

Swilcerland  —  Has  no  tiavy. 

Turkey. —  Battleships.  10;  cruisers.  2;  tor- 
pedo gunboats,  4;  torpedo  boat  destroyera,  5; 
torpedo  boats,  38. 

United  5(a(ei.— Battleships,  4;  battleships 
(class  2).  25;  coast-defence  vessels,  25;  ar- 
mored cruisers,  12;  cruisers  (class  i),  5; 
cruisers  (class  2),  14;  cruisers  (class  3).  11; 
torpedo  boat  destroyers,  28;  torpedo  boats,  28; 
submarine  boats,   19. 

Uruguay. —  Gunboats,   2;    despatch   boats,   i. 

Venezuela. —  Gunboats,   .3;   torpedo   boats,  i. 

See  also  Naval  ARCHiTEcrtntEj  Navy,  His- 
tory OF:  Navy  of  the  United  States,  The; 
Naval  Service,  The, 

Navigable  Rivera.     See  River. 

Navigation,  The  Science  of  Modern.  At 
sea,  with  no  land  in  sight,  there  are  two  meth- 
ods available  to  the  navigator  for  finding 
where  his  vessel  is, —  by  'dead  reckoning,"  and 
by   'observation*   of   the   heavenly   bodies. 

Dead  reckoning  consists  in  applying  to  the 
last  accurately  determined  position  of  the  ves- 
sel the  "run"  that  has  since  been  made  good, 
and  regarding  the  position  thus  obtained  as 
tlie  most  probable  one  at  the  instant  under  con- 
sideration. The  positions  regarded  as  accu- 
rately determined  and  upon  which  future  dead 
reckoning  is  based  are  such  as  are  obtained 
from  terrestrial  objects  before  losing  the  lanil 
or  by  astronomical  observations ;  each  time 
there  is  a  new  determination  of  position  it  af- 
fords a  new  basis,  or  'departure,'  for  the 
dead  reckoning,  li  a  vessel  known  to  be  in 
lat.  45'  o'  N.,  and  !on,  2%°  o*  W.,  steers  thence 
to  the  northward  and  eastward  until,  according 
to  the  best  methods  of  reckoning  course  and 
distance,  she  has  arrived  at  a  point  45  minutes 
farther  north  and  30  minutes  farther  east,  the 
position  by  dead  reckoning  is  45°  45'  N..  24° 
30"  W.  Tables  computed  ready  to  hand  for 
the  navigator's  use  give,  at  a  glance,  the  dis- 
tance to  north  or  south  and  to  east  or  west 
corresponding  to  each  distance  on  each  course; 
for  instance,  if  the  vessel  runs  .10  miles  to  the 
east-northeast,  the  equivalent  is  .=hown  to  be 
ii.S  miles  north  and  27.7  miles  east. 

The  unit  of  distance  used  at  sea  is  the  nau- 
tical mile,  or  "knot,"  of  6,080  feet,  which  is 
about  I  1-7  land  or  statute  miles;  this  is  prac- 
tically etjual  to  one  minute  of  latitude  over  all 
the  earth,  hence  its  adoption  affords  great 
facility  in  computations ;  the  exact  length  of  a 
minute  of  latitude  of  course  varies  by  a  few 
feet,  at  different  distances  from  the  equator,  on 
account  of  the  earth's  tlattenine  at  the  poles, 
but  this  mean  vi-lue  answers  ciosejy  enough  for 
navigating  purposes,  and  when  the  ship  makes 
a  knot  or  "northing"  or  •southing'  the  navi- 
gator mav  consider  that  he  has  made  a  minnte 
of  latitude  wherever  he  may  be,  and  £or  60  of 
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them,  a  degree.    Not  »,  however,  with  longi-  material  alteration  takes  place  in  this  error  in 

tude,     for    the     distance    between     meridians,  each  locality. 

and  subsequently  the  lengtli  of  a  degree  This  false  pointing  due  to  variation  ia  only 
or  a  minute  of  longitude,  grows  less  as  one  of  the  untruths  of  the  needle;  there  is  an- 
we  approach  the  poles;  at  the  equator  the  min-  other  and  a  more  obscure  one  that  the  navigator 
ute  of  longitude  and  minute  of  latitude  are  must  guard  against.  In  every  vessel  in  which 
equal;  but  as  one  travels  north  or  south  from  iron  or  steel  is  used  to  any  material  extent  for 
the  equator  conditions  change;  if  a  man  were  construction  or  equipment,  or  in  which  these 
Standing  upon  the  North  Pole  he  might,  metals  are  carried  in  the  cargo,  there  is  exerted 
by  a  whirl  upon  the  heel,  make  the  circuit  upon  the  compass  needle  a  magnetic  effect  inde- 
of  ail  the  earth's  longitudes,  while  it  would  pendent  of  that  of  the  earth,  and  the  need:e,  in- 
take a  _  jonmey  of  about  25.000  miles  to  stead  of  seeking  the  magnetic  pole,  takes  up  a 
accomplish  the  same  thing  at  the  equator ;  for  position  that  is  dependent  upon  the  combined  in- 
inlermcdiate  latitudes,  there  is  an  intermediate  fluence  of  the  magnetic  force  of  the  earth  and 
relation  of  the  minute  of  longitude  to  the  knot,  that  of  the  ship.  This  error  is  caKed  the  "de- 
a  knot  being,  for  example,  i.i  minutes  of  longi-  vialion"  of  the  compass,  and  it  exerts  a  different 
tude  at  the  golh  parallel  and  two  minutes  at  influence  and  therefore  produces  a  different  de- 
the  60th.  All  of  these  different  values  are  tab-  flection  of  the  needle,  on  every  different  heading 
ulated  in  navigation  hooka,  in  convenient  form,  of  the  ship,  in  every  different  locality,  and  on 
so  that  this  unaccommodating  feature  of  the  every  different  angle  of  inclination  from  the  ver- 
longitude  is  not  such  a  bugbear  to  the  seafarer  tical,  or  *heel,"  of  the  ship;  in  other  words,  it  ia 
after  all,  different  at  Yokohama  from  what  it  is  at  Singa- 

The   dead   reckoning   obviously   depends   for  pore  —  different  when   the   ship  heads  northeast 

Its  accuracy  upon  the  correctness  with  which  the  from  what  it  is  when  she  heads  southeast,  differ- 

mariner  knows,  first,  the  course,  or  direction  in  ent  when  she  heels  to  starboard  on  one  slope  of 

which  the  vessel  has  moved,  and,  secondly,  the  a  wave  from  what  it  is  when  she  heels  to  port  on 

distance  run ;  and  it  ts  the  course  and  distance  the  other  slope.    It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  the 

*over   the   ground*   that   should   be   considered,  deviation  to  amount  to  as  much  as  45  degrees, 

for  a  knowledge  of  the  ship's  progress  tlirough  and  it  may  reach  a  very  much  higher  value.    To 

the  water  will  not  suffice  for  exact  results  if  the  overcome  this  error  due  to  the  ship's   own   at- 

water  itself  baa  been  in  motion.     From  this  it  traction  of  the  needle,  it  is  customary  to  'com- 

may  be  understood  that  errors  are  always  to  he  pensate"  the  compass, —  that  is,  to  place  near  the 

expected  in  dead  reckoning,  due  to  inaccuracies  needle  artificial  deflectors  which  will  oppose  to 

in  estimating  the  course  and  the  distance  sailed,  each  of  the  various  magnetic  forces  of  the  ship 

and  to  the  effect  of  the  unknown  movement  of  an  equal  corrective  force,  and  thus  neutraliie 

the  sea  itself,  that  is,  the  "current.*  the  disturbance  under  all  the  various  circum- 

To  obtain  the  course,  or  direction,  sailed,  the  stances  that  may  arise.  Such  of  the  ship's 
compass  is  the  sole  source  of  knowledge.  It  may  metal  as  has  actually  attained  the  properties  of 
be  considered  that  this  is  quite  sufficient,  and  so  a  magnet  is  corrected  by  small  bar  magnets;  ta 
it  is  when  thoroughly  understood;  but  the  com-  such  as  exerts  a  magnetic  effect  through  'in- 
pass  is  not  the  simple  and  obedient  servant  of  Auction*  only  (that  is,  the  temporary  influence 
the  mariner  that  it  is  ordinarily  credited  with  be-  <**  the  earth's  magnetism),  non-magnetic  masses 
ing.  'True  as  the  needle  to  the  pole*  may  be  of  iron  are  opposed  which  are  capable  of  ac- 
outrageously  false,  and  usually  is.  The  pole  Quiring  an  equal  amount  of  temporal?  magnet- 
tiiat  the  free  magnetic  needle  seeks  is  the  "fm  under  identical  conditions  with  that  of  the 
earth's  magnetic  pole,  situated  in  Arctic  North  ship ;  and  so  for  each  of  the  disturbing  elements. 
America,  not  the  geographical  one  to  which  we  By  the  compensation  of  a  compass  it  is  possible 
are  accustomed  to  refer ;  hence  the  needle  points  to  reduce  the  deviation  to  a  very  small  amount, 
at  an  angle  from  the  true  north  which  depends  ^"^  B«eh  residual  as  there  may  be  is  then  detcr- 
Opon  the  relative  directions  of  the  two  poles  at  wined  and  allowed  for. 

the  position  of  the  observer.     This  inaccuracy  But  even  with  the  compass  thoroughly  under-' 

amounts    to    about    9    degrees    at    New    York,  stood  there  are  other  errors  that' may  occur  in 

about  15  degrees  at  London,  and  attains  a  value  the  reckoning  of  the  course;  the  helmsman  may 

of  upward  of  30  degrees  on  a  voyage  between  be  inexpert  or  the  sea  heavy,  and'in  consequence 

the  two  places;  at  some  points  in  the  region  of  the  ship  may  not  always  head  as   desired;   she 

the  magnetic  pole  the  error  is  very  large,  and,  may  go  off  sidewise,  or,  to  use  the  nautical  ex- 

as   may   readily   be  conceived,   in   localities   be-  pression, 'make  leeway,"  to  an  unknown  degree; 

tween  the  magnetic  and  geographical  poles  the  and  an  ocean  current  for  which  it  is  impossible 

■north*    end    of    the   needle   pomts    due    south,  to  make  accurate  allowance  may  produce  errors 

The  error  caused  by  this  discrepancy  in  the  in-  of  both  course  and  distance. 

dication  of  the  needle  is  called  the  ■variation,*  The  distance  run  is  the  second  essential  ele- 

Or  'declination,*  of  the  compass ;  its  value  has  ment  of  the  dead  reckoning.    It  is  ascertained 

been    determined,   by    observations,    for   all   the  by  various  methods.     In  the  early  days  of  navi- 

navigable  waters  of  the  globe,  and  the  results  gation  it  used  to  be  determined  by  tossing  a 

are  accessible  to  the  mariner,  who  makes  allow-  piece  of  wood  overboard  from  the  forward  part 

anee   for  the  false  pointing  of  his  compass  ac-  of  the  vessel  and  then  having  a  m-n  walk  aft, 

cording  to  the  position  in  which   he  finds  him-  keeping  abreast   of  it  as  it   was  left   behind  by 

self;  he  must  be  careful,  however,  to  employ  the  the  vessel;  the  time  it  took  the  man  to  traverse 

value  corresponding  not  only  to  the  proper  place  a  known  distance  on  the  deck  afforded  a  basts 

bnt  also  to  the  prcq)er  time;   for  the  magnetic  for  calculating  the   speed, 

pole  has   a   slow   motion   which    is   constantly  This  method  was  replaced  by  one  still  in  use 

creating  differences  in  the  values  of  the  varia-  on  many  vessels  —  'heaving  the  log.*     A 'chip,* 

lion,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  a  or     piece     of     wood     of     appropriate     shape 
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is  tossed  overboard  astern,  being  arranged  to  rings,  so  (hat  it  may  remain  lerel  u  the  ship 

float  in  an  upright  position  and  thus  present  a  rolJs  and  pitches ;  and  it  is  k^t  in  a  damp-proof, 

flat  surface  not  easily  drawn  through  the  water ;  dust-proof  and   shock-proof  case,    and  treated 

to  it  is  attached  a  marked  line ;  the  chip  remains  with    the    utmost    tenderness,    being    especially 

stationary  while  the  line  is  paid  out  from  a  reel;  guarded  from  changes  of  temperature.    It  is  not 

the  distance  that  the  chip  is  left  astern  in  a  expected    that    the    chronometer    shall    always 

given  time   (usually  indicated  by  a  sand-glass)  show  absolutely  the  correct  time  of  the  standard 

shows  the  speed  of  the  vessel,  the  marks  of  the  meridian,  but  the  requirement  demanded  is  that 

line  being  so  placed  as  to  give  the  result  directly  its  gain  or  loss  shall  be  precisely  the  same  from 

in  knots.  day  to  day ;  the  latter  condition  being  fulfilled. 

The    most    modem    method    of    determining  the  navigator  may  ascertain,  before  leaving  port, 

speed   is  by   the   'patent   log* ;   a   small   screw-  the  "error*  of  his  instrument,  or  the  amount  it 

shaped   'rotator'   is   kept  towing   astern   at   the  varies  from  the  true  time  at  a  certain  place  on 

end  of  a  long  plaited  line ;  as  the  vessel  moves  a   certain  day,  and   the  "rate,"   or  amount  of 

through  the  water  the  little  screw  rotates,  the  change  in  each  24  hours;  and  with  this  infor- 

principle  involved  being  the  same  as  that  upon  mation   it  is   a   simple  matter   to  determine'the 

which   the  big  screw-projjeller  drives   the  ship ;  error  in  the  indication  on  any  future  day,  provid- 

each  turn  of  the  rotator  is  transmitted  through  ing   the   actual   rate   agrees   with   the   predicted 

the  tow-line  to  the  shaft  of  a  registering  ap-  one.    Good   chronometers,   properly   cared   for, 

paratus,  and  the  distance  run  at  any  moment  run  with  wonderful  uniformity,  and  few  gain  or 

may  be  read  from  the  register  as  one  tells  time  lose    as  much   as   three   seconds   a   day.    The 

by  the  clock.     Some  navigators  dispense  with  all  evenness  of  their  going  is  such  that  navigators 

instruments  and  reckon  distance  by  the  revolu-  may  count  upon  the  longitude  based  upon  their 

tions  of  the  engine  —  a  successful  method  if  th^  indications   being   correct    within    a    couple  of 

have   a  sufficiently  extensive  acquaintance  with  minutes,  even  after  a  long  voyage;  and  when  it 

their  vessels  to  know  the  number  of  revolutitms  is  considered  that  four  seconds  of  error  in  the 

required  to  drive  the  vessel  a  distance  of  one  chronometer  makes  an  error  of  a  minute  in  the 

knot  through  the  water  under  all  the  different  longitude,   the   accuracy   with   which    die  per- 

conditions  tiiat   may   be   encountered.  formance  must  agree  with  the  prediction  may  be 

Absolute  accuracy  of  results  in  the  recording  realized.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
of  distance  is  seldom  attainable,  notwithstanding  chronometer  in  Uie  deterrainatitm  of  position, 
the  superior  means  of  determination  that  exist  in  the  better  equipped  vessels  carry  three  or  more 
these  later  days:  so  that  the  distance,  like  the  of  these  instruments,  instead  01  putting  unlira- 
kindred  term  of  the  problem,  the  course,  can  ited  faith  in  a  single  one;  for  in  every  piece  of 
never  be  relied  upon  implicitly,  and  the  navigator  mechanism  there  is  a  chance,  however  remote, 
must  look  for  a  means  to  obtain,  from  time  to  of  misbehavior  somewhere,  and  with  several  in- 
time,  a  fresh  'departure"  by  which  he  may  struments  available  for  comparison  any  depar- 
start  anew  his  dead  reckoning.  For  this  purpose  ture  from  a  normal  rate  on  the  part  of  one  is 
observations  of  the  celestial  bodies  are  made.  quickly  revealed  by  the  others.    It  is  probable 

For  the  taking  and  working  of  astronomical  that  a  further  safeguard  will  soon  be  afforled, 
sights  there  are  required  a  sextant,  a  chrono-  for  when  the  wireless  telegraph  comes  into  gen- 
meter  and  a  nautical  almanac.  The  sextant  is  a  eral  use  a  signal  may  be  sent  out  each  day  at 
light,  handy  instrument  by  means  of  which  the  Greenwich  noon  or  some  other  definite  instant 
angle  between  two  objects  may  be  measured.  It  of  time,  thus  enabling  the  error  of  the  dirono- 
carries  two  mirrors,  of  which  one  is  capable  of  meter  to  be  determined  daily  at  sea  with  as 
motion  about  a  pivot,  and  the  other  is  fixed  complete  accuracy  as  it  may  now  be  determined 
There  is  a  telesc<q»e  through  which  the  observer  ashore. 

looks  directly  toward  one  of  the  objects  —  in  The  finding  of  the  ship's  position  by  astro- 
the  case  of  a  sea  observation,  the  horizon;  the  nomical  methods  is  not  possible  without  a  know- 
movable  mirror  is  then  placed  in  such  a  position  ledge  of  the  time,  this  element  having  a  direet 
that  a  ray  of  light  from  the  second  object  (the  bearing  Upon  the  longitude.  Hence  tK»  great 
SWi,  or  other  heavenly  body)  is  reflected  to  the  degree  of  accuracy  in  navigation  was  attainable 
fixed  mirror  and  thence, .  throuf^h  the  telescope,  until  the  invention  of  a  time-keeper  that  could 
to  the  eye  of  the  observer.  When  the  one  ob-  be  counted  upon  for  an  even  performance  under 
ject,  seen  directly,  and  the  other,  seen  by  re*  the  conditions  existing  on  shipboard.  In  1714, 
flection,  appear  to  the  observer  to  be  in  coinci-  the  Parliament  of  Queen  Anne  offered  a  reward 
dence,  the  measure  is  made,  and  it  only  remains  for  the  production  of  such  an  instrument,  the 
to  read  the  amount  of  the  angle  from  a  grad-  amount  to  vary  with  the  degree  of  stxcess 
uated  scale  over  which  an  index  travels  to  achieved.  John  Harrison,  an  Englishman  who 
mark  the  position  of  the  movable  mirror  on  its  had  devoted  his  life  to  the  perfection  of  the 
pivot ;  and  so  nice  is  the  graduation  and  so  ef-  chronometer,  finally  offered  an  histmment 
fective  the  method  of  reading  that  anf^les  may  which,  in  1758,  was  placed  for  trial  aboard  a 
be  measured  to  the  nearest  ten  seconds,  or  to  naval  vessel  making  a  voyage  to  Jamaica  and 
tiv  part  of  a  degree.  This  accurate  instru-  return ;  on  arrival  home,  after  an  absence  of 
ment  is  the  descendant  of  a  primitive  one,  used  five  months,  the  error  of  its  indication  was 
by  early  navigators,  in  which  the  measure  was  found  to  amount  to  only  i  minute  5  seconds. 
made  by  a  plumb-bob  — a  very  rough  guide,  es-  or  about  ifiminubesof  longitude,  and  the  inventor 
pecially  on  board  a  vessel  tossing  with  the  sea.  was   awarded   the  highest  prize   that   had   been 

An   instrument  of  equal  importance  in  navi-  offered,  $[go,ooa 
gation  is  the  chronometer,  which  is  nothing  more  There  is  published  annually,  by  the  goverw 

nor  less  than  a  lime-piece  in  which  every  known  ment  of  each  of  the  more   imporUnt  maritime 

device  IS  employed  to  insure  absolute  uniformity  nations,  a   "Nautical   Almanac'    m    which  are 

of  runnmg.    It  is  hung  in  "gimbals,*  or  swinging  gaven  ubles  by  which  the  positions  of  the  stm. 
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Hiooii,  planets  and  all  fixe4  stars  of  material  mv^pu/t  »mc  ■y-'.     .,, , 

magnitude     may     be     found     for     any     instant  in   tct^L.   i-j-    ■  J 

throughout  the  year.     The  navigator  who  is  sup-  known  wsj-u.  im- .    .   ... 

plied    with   this   book,   together   with   a   sextant  oaing;  U,i  u  m-;;..- 

by  which  he  may  measure  the  angular  height,  or  question  in  i}.*  in    -.^  ,- 

•altitude,"  of  any  visible  body  above  his  horiion,  the  two  muayx:  -At    ■  -.^ 

and  a  chronometer  rated  to  the  exact  time  of  a  tion.    The  ojnif. .  j,  , /i     ,     ,        ,     , 

standard  meridian  (such  as  that  of  GreenwichJ,  being  facilitaical  '..if,  ■■„.■. ,  ' ,-  , ' 

has  at  hand  all  the  means  necessary  for  finding  navigation,  by  taUrt.         ■^..    ■.,    ,',' 

the   vessel's   position  by  means   of  the  celestial  is  on  the  meridian  t:,t  y^.^-'.   ,     ' 

bodies.  ticularly  simple  form,  a.-.';' ,-.  ^>    .  '    ' 

Suppose  tliat  a  bird  is  flying  through  the  air  variable  rule,  if  the  t/tn-'-.^Ki  .-.  ..^ 
on  a  known  course  and  in  such  manner  that  its  an   observation   of   the   ^ud   u'<-'     i-    r 
position  above  the  earth  may  be  determined  for  maximum   altitude   at    noon,   a:  i    •/,    .     , 
any  given  instant  of  time;  and  suppose  that  at  the  day's  run  to  that  time  and  i*a-j   *-.  .    -' 
a  certain  moment  an   observer   with    a    sextant  dead    reckoning.     Any   heavenly   \^At   i-.. 
and  watch   measures  the  attitude  of  the  bird —  used  for  obtaining  position,  providing  f     '■.   , 
that  is,  its  angular  height  above  the  horizon  —  ivith  sufficient  clearness  to  be  obiervu]  •:  i '.  ,/. 
and  simultaneously  records  the  time.    Now  take  the  sextant,  and  providing  also  that  the  t,v;  /,-* 
as  a  centre  the  point  on  Ihe  earth  vertically  be-  is  in  sight.     Sights  of  the  aun  are  more  g^j.^ii  ., 
low  the  bird,  this  point  being  known  from  the  used  than  those  of  other  heavenly  bodies  ;in'l"'; 
position  as   given  by  the  time;   and   from   (hat  there  are  some   navigators  that  seldom'emp.oy 
centre  draw  a  series  of  circles.    If  we  consider  others;  such  sights  have  some  advantage  in  6im- 
any   one   of  those  circles   it  may  be   seen   that  plicity   of   working,  and   may   usually   be   taken 
from  every  point  of  its  circumference  the  bird  with  a  more  distinct  horizon  and  consequently 
will  appear  at  the  same  angular  distance  above  greater  accuracy ;  but  in  the  fast-moving  modern 
the  horizon  at  the  given  instant;  further,  there  steamers  it  is  almost  imperative  to  find  the  posi- 
will  be  one  circle  whose  circumference  contains  tion  more  frequently  than  is  possible  by  using 
our  observer,  and  from  every  point  of  that  cir-  the  sun  alone,  and  so  the  ."itars  and  planets  (and 
cumference  the  altitude  of  the  bird  will  be  that  occasionally  the  moon)  are  called  into  service, 
which  he  measured.     It  is  therefore  clear  that  When  clouds  and  tog  prevent  the  taking  of 
the    observation    has    resulted    in    locating    the  observations,   the   mariner  has   no   recourse  but 
observer     upon     one    of     a     scries     of    points  to   rely   upon  the   dead   reckoning;   hut   his    re- 
which  lie  upon  a  certain  circumference;  but  it  liance,  in  such  a  case,  is  not  implicit,  and  the 
has  not  defined  the  partictilar  point.    If,  how-  cautious  captain  — and  how  few  are  not  cau- 
ever,  there   is   another  bird   fjying  in  a   known  tious,  with  their  heavy  responsibility  for  life  and 
track,  or  if  the  observer  waits  while  the  first  property?  — makes  due  allowance,  in  approach- 
bird  changes  position  somewhat,  he  may  observe  ing  the  land,  for  possible  inaccuracies  in  the 
a   second  altitude  and  draw  another  circle  that  supposed   position. 

also  takes  in  his  position;  titen  he  will  know  Thus  far,  the  methods  of  the  navigator  in 
that  he  is  at  one  of  the  two  points  where  those  the  open  ocean  have  alone  been  considered; 
drcles  intellect,  for  if  he  is  at  the  same  time  on  but  there  is  another  branch  of  his  art  that  re- 
both  circles  these  arc  the  only  places  at  which  mains  to  be  touched  upon  —  "piloting,'  where 
Ac  condition  is  fulfilled.  the  land  is  in  sight,  and  where  courses  are 
At  sea,  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  take  the  shaped  and  positions  found  from  terrestrial  ob- 
ilaces  of  the  birds  with  which  we  have  just  jects.  The  first  requisite  for  this  work  is  a 
een  dealing,  and  our  spheroidal -shaped  globe  nautical  chart,  which  shows  the  features  of  the 
lliat  of  the  plane  stirface  upon  which  we  con-  land  and  water  with  a  completeness  of  detail 
sidered  the  observer  to  be  standing.  The  aiti-  that  the  landsman  would  scarcely  dream  of. 
tnde  of  a  celestial  body  is  measured  with  the  Upon  it  are  represented,  in  proper  position, 
■extant  and  the  time-  is  simultaneously  noted  by  the  shore-line  and  the  prominent  characteris- 
the  chronometer ;  the  chronometer  correction  tics  of  the  land, —  mountains,  towns,  light- 
being  applied,  the  navigator  knows  the  exact  houses,  windmills,  conspicuous  trees  and 
instant  at  which  the  ^servation  was  taken,  houses,  sand  beaches,  bluffs,  rocks,  islets  ~ev- 
wbich,  from  the  information  given  in  the  Nau-  erything  that  could  possibly  be  recognized  by  a 
tical  Almanac,  defines  the  position  of  the  ob-  person  on  a  passing  vessel  and  utilized  for  lo- 
served  body  with  relation  to  the  earth,  taking  eating  position.  The  water  is  also  depicted,  and 
account  both  of  the  daily  rotation  of  the  earth  nearly  all  that  is  above  and  below  it  —  buoys, 
■bout  its  axis  and  of  its  aimual  revolution  about  light-ships,  and  all  floating  objects  of  a  pernia- 
the  sun ;  and,  having  located  the  body,  a  circum-  nent  nature;  the  depth  of  water  at  frequent 
ference  may  be  determined  which  will,  like  that  intervals,  especially  over  shoals,  reefs,  and  dan- 
in  the  case  of  the  bird,  take  in  all  positions  at  gers ;  the  character  of  the  bottom  in  different 
which  the  observed  altitude  is  possible ;  so  also  regions,  whether  mud,  sand,  coral,  or  other 
may  a  second  circumference  be  determined  substance ;  the  direction  and  velocity  of  tidal 
either  by  a  second  celestial  body  or  by  the  same  and  other  currents  that  may  be  expected ;  and 
body  at  a  later  time,  and  the  intersection  of  the  much  useful  information  besides.  By  this  chart, 
two  circles  will  give  the  position  of  the  ship,  the  ship  may  be  guided  in  safety  among  the 
due  allowance  being  of  course  made  in  c»se  dangers  that  beset  her  near  the  land.  When 
there  has  been  a  change  of  position  between  the  any  object  is  in  view  which  is  portrayed  upon 
two  sights,  the  chart,  the  navigator  may  observe,  by  sight 
Practically,  it  is  never  necessary  to  deduce  ing  over  the  compass,  ihe  'bearing,*  or  direc- 
the  whole  circle,  for  Ote  circumference  m^y  be  tion,  in  which  it  lies;  if  a  line  is  drawn  upon 
very  large,  taking  in  perhaps  half  the  globe ;  the  the  chart  through  this  object  in  the  observed 
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NAVIGATION  ACT— NAVILLB 

direction  by  the  aid  of  the  compass  circles  Navigation  Act,  an  important  act  passed 
placed  here  and  there,  it  Is  known  that  the  by  the  British  parliament  in  1651  for  the  protec- 
ship's  position  on  the  chart  is  somewhere  upon  tioti  of  British  shipping  and  commerce.  In  re- 
that  line ;  then,  if  a  second  line  is  similarly  lation  to  early  American  conditions  the  art  pro- 
drawn  through  another  visible  object,  the  exact  vided  that  all  colonial  trade  should  be  carried  on 
location  of  the  ship  must  be  at  the  intersection  in  ships  built  and  owned  in  England  in  the  colo- 
of  the  two.  Various  other  methods  of  a  like  nies  (a  provision  which  stimulated  colonial  ship- 
nature  afford  the  means  for  plotting  the  posi-  building),  and  that,  in  the  case  of  many  specified 
tion  of  the   vessel.  goods,  trade  should  be  with  England  only.     The 

If,  as   in   foggy  weather  or  on  an   unlighted  a<^t  was  largely  rendered  inoperative  by  colonial 

coast,'   there   is   nothing   in   sight   by   which   the  smuggling.     The  efforts  at  last  made  to  enforce 

ship  may  be  located,   soundings   may  be   taken,  the   rule   were   among   the   chief  causes   of   the 

and  the  depth  of  water  and  character  of  bottom  Revolution. 

compared  with  those  shown  on  the  chart,  thus  Navigation  Laws,  as  adopted  by  the 
giving  a  fair  approximation  to  the  position.  United  States  in  1792-3,  have  Been  in  operation 
In  certaui  places,  the  nature  of  the  bottom  is  since  that  date  with  few  changes  or  revisions, 
more  favorable  for  navigation  by  soundings  The  laws  conUin  the  following  provisions :  No 
than  in  others ;  thus  the  formation  of  the  ocean  vessel,  unless  entirely  built  in  this  country  and 
bed  to  seaward  of  New  York  fs  such  that  in  wholly  owned  and  officered  by  Americans,  is 
thick  weather  vessels  may,  with  care,  run  well  considered  an  American  vessel  having  the  right 
in  toward  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  with  no  to  be  protected  by  the  American  flag.  No  for- 
guide  but  the  depth.  Soundings  may  be  made  eign  vessel  is  permitted  to  engage  in  the  Ameri- 
by  direct  measurement  with  a  marked  line  can  coasting  trade,  the  same  extending  from 
lowered  to  the  bottom  by  a  heavy  "lead"  which  Atlantic  to  Pacific  ports.  American  vessels  are 
serves  as  a  sinker,  but  the  method  involves  stop-  no  longer  considered  as  such  if  even  a  part- 
ping  the  vessel  to  get  an  *np  and  down  east*  owner  (with  a  few  exceptions)  resides  abroad 
when  the  depth  is  considerable;  this  disadvan-  for  a  short  time.  Transfer  of  an  American  ves- 
tage  is  obviated  by  the  employment  of  a  patent  sd  to  foreigners  prohibits  it  from  ever  again 
sounding-machine,  the  most  useful  of  all  mod-  sailing  under  the  American  flag.  If  an  Ameri- 
em  inventions  for  the  aid  of  the  navigator,  in  can  vessel  makes  any  repairs  in  a  foreign  port, 
which  the  depth  is  determined  from  the  pressure  duty  must  be  paid  on  the  value  of  all  such  re- 
exerted  by  the  weight  of  water  above  the  lead;  pairs  on  her  return  to  this  country.  The  re- 
this  device  registers  as  accurately  when  trailing  pairing  of  foreign  vessels  in  our  ports,  with 
astern  as  when  suspended  vertically,  so  that  foreign  materials,  is  placed  under  restriction.  A 
soundings  may  be  Uken  with  the  vessel  going  at  tax  of  six  cents  per  ton  of  their  burden,  called 
regular  speed.  3  tonnage  tax,  is  imposed  on  all  vessels  (except 

In  piloting,  the  navigator  receives  assistance  fishing  and   pleasure  vessels)   engaged  in  trade 

from  all  sorts  of  artificial  marks  that  are  main-  to  ports  not  in  North  or  Central  America  and  a 

tained  tor  the  purpose  by   the   various  govern-  few  other  specified  places,  the  maximum  aggrc- 

ments,  and  the  ingenuity  displayed  in,  some  o(  gate  tax  in  any  one  year  not  exceeding  30  cents. 

these  is  characteristic  of  the  age  in  which  we  Foreign  vessels  pay  the  same  tax,  btrt  if  one  of 

live.     There  are  all  sorts  of  buoys  —  spar  buoys  the  officers  of  an  American  vessel  is  a  foreigner, 

and  can  buoys;  buoys  that  ring  bells  as  they  roll  it  is  forced  to  pay  an  additional  tax  of  50  cents. 

with  the  sea,  and  those  that  blow  whistles  by  the  Materials    for   the   construction   ef    vessels   for 

air   compressed   as   they   rise  and   fall   upon  the  foreign  trade  may  be  imported  free  of  duty,  but 

waves :    buoys    that    are    lighted    by    electricity  the  duty  must  be  paid  if  the  vessel  engages  for 

and  those  that  are  lighted  by  gas,  the  latter  more  than  two  months  a  year  in  the  coasting 

burning    night   and   day,    without    renewal,    for  trade.     American  vessels  may  unload  at  any  port 

months^  and   sometimes   autCHnatically   eclipsing  of  delivery  m  the  customs  district,  but  foreign 

their  lights  at  definite  intervals  to  make  them  vessels  can  only  discharge  their  cargoes  at  a 

distinctive.     Then   there   are  all   sorts  of  light-  pon  of  entry,  which  is  a  certain  designated  port 

houses  showing  all  sorts  of  lights— fixed,  re-  [^  eich  customs  district  in  the  United  States. 

votving,  flashing,  intermittent,  white,  red,  green;  Exceptions  are  made  when  they  are  laden  with 

and  some  possess  one  characteristic  in  directions  coal,  salt,  or  similar  merchandise  in  bulk.     See 

whence  the  approach  is  clear,  and  another  char-  AiiMntALTV  Laws  ;  Law,  Maritiue. 

acteristic    on    bearings    where   they    shine   over  «,.^,-r.sr.o               i 

dangers.    There  are  also  the  lightships  to  give  Nav  igitors' Island.     See  Samoan  Islands. 

warning  of  dangers  at  a  distance  from  the  shore,  Naville,    Edonard    Henri,    id-oo-ar    fift-rg 

like  that  on  the  Diamond  Shoals,  14  miles  from  na-vel     Swiss    Egyptologist"    b     Geneva    14 

the  dreaded  Hatteras,  maintained  in  one  of  the  J„ne  iW     He  was  educated  at  the  University 

most  boisterous  spots  of  the  ocean,   which,  be-  of  Geneva,  at  King's  Coilege,  London,  at  Bonn. 

sides  showing  other  lights,  throws  a  search-hght  and  at  Paris;  went  to  Etrypt  in  1B69.  and  there 

beam  vertically  toward  the  heavens  to  mark  the  made  important  discoveriei ;  was  appointed  edi- 


mariners   way.     Moreover,   since   lights   are   of  tor  of  the  <Boolt  of  the  Dead>   by  the  London 

small  avail  in  foggy  weather,  nearly  every  light-  Coneress   of   Orientalists   in    187";.  and   in   1886 

house  and  lightship  has  its  fog  signal  — a  siren,  published  'Das  Aegyptische  Todtenbuch  der  A 

a  steam  trumpet,  a  bell,  or  sometimes  a  gun;  and  bis  20.  Dynastic*  ;  and  in  1801  became  professor 

each  of  these  is  sounded  according  to  some  pre-  of  Egyptology  at  Geneva.     He  contrib"ted  vol- 

cise   characteristic   by   which   it   may   be   recog-  i,mcs  on   the   store   city   of   Pithom    (1885).  on 

mzed  and  distinguished.  Goshen    (1887),  on  Osorkou  II.'s  festival  hall 

George  Wood  Logan,  (1892).   etc..  to  the    "Memoirs'   of  the  Egypt 

Ueutenani.  Untied  Stalts  Navy.  Eicploration  Fund. 
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K«T7,  Hfatoiy  of  Am.  From  a  period  to  inspire  terror.  It  waa  always  surmounted  by 
tariier  than  auttientic  history,  the  Greeks  began  the  natioiul  emblem;  thus  an  owl  stood  on  the 
to  exhibit  a  spirit  of  naval  enterprise,  and  as  prow  of  an  Athenian  galley;  a  cock  on  a  Ph«- 
kog  u  tbeir  independence  remained  the  various  nidati  or  Carthaginian;  and  the  eagle  on  a 
states  into  which  both  the  mainland  and  the  Roman.  Here  or  at  the  stem  were  also  placed 
islands  of  Greece,  as  well  as  their  Asiatic  cdlo-  the  ensigns  and  standards,  and  trtirapeters  sland- 
Bies  were  divided,  rivaled  each  other  in  planting  tng  beside  them  sounding  their  shrill  blasts  to 
eolonics  and  pashmg-  their  commerce  in  all  direc-  inspire  courage  at  the  moment  of  onset.  Fron 
tions.  These  states  had  also  their  annameiits,  the  bow  to  the  stem  there  extended  a  flooring  or 
nd  fought  fiercdy  with  one  another,  as  well  as  deck,  which  served  as  a  battle-field  for  the 
with  their  foreign  foes.  The  Athenians,  Co-  mailed  and  heavy-armed  soldiers.  The  stem 
rinthians,  Rhodians,  even  single  cities  like  Chal-  was  covered  with  a  circular  shed  or  pavilion. 
CIS  and  Megara,  became  renowned  for  their  richly  carved  and  decorated  widi  streamers  and 
■aval  strength,  and  naval  battles  play  a  conspic-  trophies.  Under  this  was  placed  the  tutela,  rep- 
nous  part  in  the  history  of  Greece.  In  the  resenting  some  patron  deity,  to  which  sacrifices 
Persian  invasions  of  Greece  the  size  and  power-  and  prayers  were  offered,  and  which  was  held  so 
of  the  Persian  fleets  also  forms  a  notable  cir-  sacred  as  to  furnish  a  sanctuary  to  whoever  to^ 
cnmxtance,  and  the  R>^eat  battle  of  Salamis  refuge  there.  From  this  elevated  station,  tock 
(480  B.C),  in  which  Themistocles  defeated  the  the  commander  surveyed  the  fight  and  directed 
fleet  of  Xerxes,  was  the  turning-point  of  the  last  the  eSorts  of  his  followers.  There  were  two 
Persian  invasion.  The  smallness  of  die  Greek  distinct  classes  of  officers  and  men  in  each  gal- 
galleys,  and  the  superior  size  and  itomber  of  ley.  The  commander  of  the  soldiers  was  sn- 
diose  of  the  enemy,  render  this  battle  remark-  preine,  and  under  him  the  pilot,  wtio  took  his 
able.  The  details  of  the  tactics  employed  in  it,  station  abaft,  at  the  side  of  the  steersman,  di* 
and  even  the  position  of  the  rival  fleets,  arc  still  rected  all  necessary  evolutions  and  maneuvers, 
nmtterv  of  critical  UisptitatioiL  The  pilot  was  assisted  in  the  command  of  ttra 

But  ceiMuries  before  the  rise  of  any  naval  sailors  by  his  mate,  -and  by  the  boatswain  or  en- 
power  in  Greece,  Phtcnicia  (q.v.)  bad,  cer-  courager  of  the  rowers;  whilst  a  musician 
tainly  as  early  as  iioo  b.c,  a  powerful  fleet  to  marked  the  measure  of  Hie  stroke,  and  by  the 

Cotect  its  coiameroe  and  colonies '  through  the  harmony  of  his  voice  and  instrument  inspirited 

editerranean  from  the  attacks  of  pirates.  the  rowers  when  weary  with  toil.    The  rowers 

Among   the    Phoenician  colonies    arose   one  were  frequently,  as  in  modem  times,  malefa^ 

which     in     enteiiprise,  'ambition,     and     power  tors   chained  to  the   oar.    JavelinS'  and   arrowt 

ecdipsed  the  parent  state.    Carthage,  the  rival  of  were  discharged  in  shOwers  from  the  deck,  or 

Rome,  rose  to  her  high   rank  among  the  na-  from  ttirrets  at  the  bow  and  stern.    As:  a  pn>' 

tkms  of  antiquity  purely  in  virtue  of  her  naval  tection  from  these  a  curtail)  of  hides  wari  used, 

commerce.    In  her.  long  struggle  with  Rome  it  fnmi  behind  which  the  soldiers  discharged  dieir 

was  mainly  the  weahh  aoc^uired  by  comAierce  mosiles  in  return,  and  thrust  with,  long  ^learB 

which  enabled  her  to  maintain  die  conflict.    The  used  only  at  sea.    In  the  centre  were  engines 

Carthaginians  also  stSBinlatcd   the   Romans  to  from  itrhich  rocks  were  projected  of  sise  suf- 

coler   upon  naval   enterprise.  -  A    Carthaginian  ficient  to  sink  a  ship;  and  masses  of' iron  called 

vcBsd  which  had  been  cast  on  the  coast  of  Italy  dolphins  were  projected  from  the  mast-beads  to 

furnished  thc>  model  for  their  tint  fleet,  which  break  the  bottom  of  the  enemy's  vessel'.    But 

consisted  of   100  qtiinqueremea  and  30  triremes,  the  chief  means  of  offense  was  the  attatk  of  the 

This  fleet  is  said  to  l^ve  been  huilt  in  60  days,  beak,  and  to  make  it  with  advantage  it  was  gat- 

Doilius,  who  Coausandcd  it,  wisely  dittrtisting  erally  dtsircd  to  gain  the  wind;    Combtutftrlet 

the  seamanship  of  his   hnprovised  sailors,  eon-  were  also  cact  from  ship  to  ship,  and  'peculiar 

trived  a  means  ol  a^roxunating  his  first  con-  devices  due  to   the   inganuity  of  the   particular 

test  with  the  Cartkagioiatts  as  nearly  as  possible-  commanders  adopted  ob  spedal  occasions.    The 

to  a  land  fight. .  By  the  use  of  grappling  irons  line  of  battle  was  usually  triangular,  the  ad- 

peculiarly    contrived   the   Roman   vessels   were  miral's  ship  being  at  the  angle  in  advance,  and 

firmly  attached  to  those  of  the  eoemy,  and  a  the  line  of  stortships  forming  the  base.    Before 

struggle    Misued,   in    which   superior   force   And  eKKOunl«ring   it   was   usual    for   die   admiral  to 

determination   alone  could   influence   the   resnlti  pass  in  a  small  boat  thron^out  hts  fleet,  haran- 

Tfaus  the  first  great  naval  battle  of  Rome,  fought  guing   his    foJbwers,   and    urging   them    to    do 

off  the  Lipari  Islands^  a6o  kc,  by  the  fleet  of  their  duty.    Thus  inspirited  a  sboul  of  antici- 

Duilius  against  a  Carthaginian  fleet  of  superior  pated   triumph   would   pass   from   ship   to   ship, 

size  under  a  leader  named  Hannibal,  resulted  in  and  when  the  gilded  shield  was  at  length  di»- 

a  complete  victory,  which  was  celebrated  by  a  played  as  a  signal  for  battle,  the  shrill  trumpets 

trimnph  at  Rome.  sent   forth  their  blasts,    and    the    corabatants 

The    Ancient    Geiity,    the   war-ship    of  die  rushed  to  the  encounter,  rending  the  air  with 

Greeks,  was  a  narrow  vessel  about  loo  feet  in  shouts  and  war  songs.    The  battle  won,  the.  vic- 

leacth.    It  was  admirably  fitted  to  move  rapidly  tors  returned  to  port,  towing  their  prizes,  their 

in  smooth  water,  and  the  numerous  rowers  gave  ships   being  decorated    with    fragmehts   of'  the 

great  impetus  to  the  attack  of  the  beak,  which  wrecks,    thcmsdves   crowned    with   laurel,    and 

was  its  principal  means  of  aggression.    The  bow  singing  paeans  to  Apollo.    The  richest  of  the 

carved  inward,  formii^  a  circular  beak,  which  spoib  was  reserved  as  an  oblation  to  the  gods, 

was  faced  with  iron;  or  else  it  receded  snddeidy^,  and   broken   or   sometimes   entire   galleys   were 

having  a  single  ^larp  point  like  a  ploughshare,  placed  in  the  precincts  of  the  temples.    Little 

projecting  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  in-  change  was  made  by  the  Romans  in  their  mode 

toided  to  open  the  side- of  an  antagonist.    Frc  of  warfare  down  to  the  time  of  the  fall  of  die 

Ctljr  the  beak   was   formed   to   represent  a-  empire.    The  emperors    of  Constantinpole  had 

tigv,  or  other  ravenoos  bttst  calculated  still  a  fleet  of  galleys  propelkd  by  rovers. 
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NmUt  of  the  Middle  Agn. —  On  the  fall  of  joint  fleet;  there  were  13  pipd  nlleyi,  uftda 
the  Roman  empire  naval  enterprise  declined,  Marc  Antonio  Colonna;  and  loB  Venetian  gal- 
btrt  only  for  a  brief  period.  The  honor  of  leys,  and  6  galeazzi  trader  Sebaitian  Veiiien). 
reviving  it  is  disputed  by  the  French  and  the  The  Turkish  fleet,  coiuisting  of  300  vessels,  mi- 
Italians.  To  the  latter  chiefly  belonK^  the  honor  der  Capudan-pasha,  Musinaadc  Ali,  lay  in  the 
of  leading  the  way  in  tlie  development  of  mod-  Gulf  of  Lepanto.  Though  the  Turks  were  more 
em  European  commerce,  but  for  the  growth  of  aimierous,  the  Christians  were  better  armed  and 
naval  armaments  we  roust  look  also  to  the  north  equipped.  Their  soldiers  wore  coats  of  mail 
of  Europe.  Charlemagne  had  a  considerable  and  helmets,  and  were  provided  with  fireams. 
fleet  both  on  the  Mediterranean  and  the  ocean;  The  Turks  defended  tbemaelves  with  leathern 
but  already  in  his  time,  and  even  in  that  of  his  shields,  and  had  bows  and  arrows  in  place  of 
predecessors,  the  settled  states  of  Europe  had  guns.  The  prows  of  the  Christian  galleys  were 
begun  to  become  subject  to  the  piratical  excnr-  less  open  and  better  defended  than  those  of  the 
siotts  of  Northmen  and  Danes,  which  were  after-  Turks.  The  admirals,  according  to  ancient  cos- 
ward  directed  so  persistently  against  England,  torn,  led  the  van.  Both  parties  moved  to  the 
and  continued  for  several  centuries  to  disturb  assault,  but  the  wind  changing  at  the  moment 
its  government.  In  the  meantime  the  Italian  re-  favored  the  Christians.  The  admirals'  galleys 
publics  of  Venice  and  Genoa  began  to  restore  closed  after  a  brief  cannonade,  and  grappled 
the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  open  each  other.  The  Spaniards  boarded  three  times, 
np  communications  with  India  by  the  Bed  Sea  and  were  thrice  driven  hack.  A  retnforcement 
and  the  Persian  Guli  The  Pisans  and  FToren-  of  200  men  enabled  them  to  return  again  to  the 
tiucs  fcdiowed,  and  in  the  time  of  the  crusades  assault  with  decisive  effect^  and  an  indiscrim- 
iie  diief  naval  armaments  of  the  Christians  inate  slaurtiter  of  the  Turks  took  place.  The 
were  snpplied  by  the  Italian  cfties.  The  sue-  head  of  Ali  was  exhibited  on  a  pole  to  his  fot- 
cessors  of  Charlemagne  did  not  follow  his  ex-  lowers.  -  The  battle  after  thb  only  waxed  fiercer, 
ample  m  maintaining  a  regular  fleet,  yet  Saint  and  the  Turks  fot^ht  with  the  convagc  of  de> 
Louis  was  able  to  transport  his  own  army  to  nnir.  So  ititense  did  the  straggle  become  (hat 
Africa,  and  to  defend  his  coast  against  the  Eng-  the  galley  slaves  in  both  fleets  joined  in  the  «m- 
Hsh,  but  Philip  1e  Bel  had  recourse  to  the  test;  but  while  the  gaUe^  slaves  of  the  Chris- 
Genoese  against  the  English.  The  great  naval  tians,  who  consisted  of  enminals,  fonght  on  their 
battles  of  these  times  were  foueht  among  the  own  side  in  hope  of  earning  a  pardon,  those  of 
Italian  republics,  or  Iq-  them  against  the  Turies,  the  Turks,  who  were  Christian  slaves,  rose 
witb  whom  they  alternately  traded  and  made  against  tbeir  masters.  Over  15.000  Christiana 
war.  After  the  epodi  of  the  crnsadca  we  have  arc  said  to  have  been  relieved  from  servitude  by 
a  period  whidi  in  one  aspect  of  its  development  the  virtory.  The  Turks  lost  besides  334  shi|» 
might  be  called  the  epoch  of  commerce  and  espe-  >nd  yi,fxa  men. 

ciaTly  of  mercantile  navigation.  The  honor  of  _  Modern  Namet.—Tiit  improvements  deter- 
leading  the  way  in  this  new  epoch  belongs  to  the  mined  by  the  use  of  artilloy  were  chiefly  an  in- 
Portuguese.  Th^  were  followed  by  the  Span-  creaSe  in  the  size  and  offaisive  strengdi  of  the 
ish,  the  English,  the  Dntch,  the  French,  and  ^ipa,  and  a  rdative  diminutton  in  the  number 
ultimately  by  all  the  other  nations  of  Eur^,  of  men.  Oars  were  abandoned  'for  sails.  Bat- 
according  to  their  means  and  opportunities,  llitf  ties  were  fought  and  ships  maneuvered  by  die 
Spanish  navy  reached  ita  highest  power  in  the  sailors,  and  ttte  marines  or  organized  body  of 
time  of  Qiarlea  V.  and  ^ilip  II.  Francis  I.  soldiers  became  a  mere  auxihary  force,  available 
attempted  the  revival  of  the  French  marine  and  as  sharpshooters  and  for  land  engagements. 
it  was  vigorously  undertaken  by  Richelieu.  The  Two  leading  qualitin  now  stood  forth  as  the 
adnlinistration  of  Colbert  revived  both  the  mer-  most  iaq)ortai^  abject  to  be  attained  in  the  coiw 
CMitile  and  national  navy,  and  the  latter  attained  stmction  and  equipment  of  vessels  for  war  — 
its  chief  strength  aitd  highest  glory  in  the  reign  strength  of  offensive  armament  and  speed  and 
of  Louis  XIV.,  when  it  opposed,  and  sometimes  6wHlity  of  maneuvering.  These  qualities  did  not 
not  unsnccaafully,  the  united  navies  of  England  now  first  acquire  importance,  but  they  gained 
and  Holland.  The  navy  of  Holland  became  in  relative  importance  at  the  expense  of  a  previ- 
powcfful  almost  from  the  time  of  the  national  dully  preponderating  element  of  equipment, 
independence,  ^nd  contended  with  stKcess  alter-  namely,  the  number  of  fighting  men  avanable 
nately  uainst  the  fleets  of  England  and  France,  for  assault  at  close  quarters.  Two  classes  of 
Some  of  the  most  hotly  contested  naval  battles  vessels,  according  to  the  preponderance  of  one 
on  record  havt  been  fought  between  the  Eng-  or  other  of  these  qualities,  thus  came  to  con- 
lish  and  Dutch  fleets.  sThute  the  chief  strength  of  modem  fleets.    The 

Cannon  are  said  to  have  been  first  used  in  ship  of  the  line,  or  first-class  war-vessel,  carried 

naval    warfare    by   the    Venetians    against    the  the  stren^h  of  offensive  equipment  to  the  ul- 

Genoese  in  1371^  a  considerable  time  after  their  most  limit  pmcticable  without  sacrificing  sea- 

inventiDn.  going  qualities.    The  frigate,  only  excelled  in 

The  Battle  of  Lepanlo.^-The  famous  battle  of  strength  by  a  line-of-battie  ship,  was  built  and 

Lepanto,  which  was  fought  between  tiie  Chris-  rigged  with  every  artistic  appliance  to  secure 

ttan  powers  and  the  Turks  7  Oct.  1571,  may  he  -tpeed.     Even    I ine-of -battle    ships    we«    some-- 

considered  as  representative  of  the  first  stage  of  times  made  too  heavy  for  effeetivt  service,  and 

the  transition  from  the  earlier  mode  of  warfare,  facility  of  movement  could  not  be  altogether  neg- 

The  Christian  fleet  was  collected  in  the  port  of  lected  with  impunity;  but  the  great  point  in  a 

Messina  in  September  1571.    It  was  contributed  first-class  vessel  was  the  weight  of  birtadside, 

by  the  powers   who  had  joined   in  the   Holy  and  a  hnndred  or  more  guns  on  three  decks  were 

League.    The    Spanish    fleet    consisted    of    77  commonly  carried.     Id  a  phched  bottle  it  was 

Spanish,  6  Maltese,  and  3  Savoyard  galleys  un-  the  I  ine-of -battle  ships  that  bore  the  br^nt  of  the 

der  Don  John  of  Austriat  who  commanded  the  fight  and  decided  the  day.    The  frigites  scoured 
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the' seas  on  special  missions,  escaped  from  th«  Woolwich  store  yards.  There  are  also  tvjaJ 
enemy's  line-of-battle  ships  by  Speed,  destroyed  dockyards  at  Haulbowline  in  Cork  Hsrbor,  M 
his  privateers,  and  protected  the  commerce  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Hali- 
their  own  state.  During  all  the  great  European  fax,  Bermuda,  Antiqua,  Jamaica,  Sierra  Leone, 
wars  these  were  the  leading  types  of  vessels  em-  Trjncomaiee,  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  Esqui- 
ployed.  The  tactics  of  naval  warfare  during  this  malt  (Vancouver's  Island),  Fernando  Po,  Sid- 
penod,  allowance  being  made  for  the  different  ney,  and  Shanghai.  I'he  greatest  naval  centres 
means  of  offense,  did  not  differ  materially  from  of  France  are  Cherbourg,  Brest,  Lorient,  Roche- 
the  ancient  methods.  To  gain  the  wind  of  an  fort,  Toulon,  and  Bizerta  in  Tunis.  Germany 
adversary,  to  break  his  line  and  to  engage  him  has  three  ports  of  war,  Kiel,  Dantzic,  and  Wil- 
at  close  quarters  with  supertor  force,  were  still  helmshafen.  Trieste  and  Pola  are  the  Austrian 
the  main  objects  to  be  pursued.  Bnt  a  diange  naval  harbors.  Russia  has  Cronstadt  and  Se- 
took  plac£  when  steam  was  introduced  as  a  basiopol  at  home,  and  Vladivostok  in  the  Amur 
means  of  propulsion,  and  iron  as  a  material  for  territory.  In  the  United  States  the  principal 
the  construction  of  vessels.  Vessels  clad  in  iron  navy  yards  are  located  as  follows :  New  York 
armor  now  came  to  supersede  the  oak-built  ship  (Brooklyn,  N.  V.) ;  Mare  Island,  Cal.;  Norfolk 
of  the  former  epoch.  More  recently  improve-  (Portsmouth,  Va.);  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  (Kil- 
ment£  made  in  the  size,  range,  and  destructive  tery.  Me.);  Boston  (Charlestown,  Mass.); 
power  of  projectiles  have  effected  a  new  revo-  League  Island  (Philadelphia)  ;  Washington,  I>. 
jutton,  or  succession  of  revolutions,  in  the  set-  C. ;  and  Pensacola,  Fla.  Besides  the  navy  yards 
ence  of  naval  Armaments,  and  the  broadside  has  there  are  several  naval  stations,  the  important 
given  way  to  a  mlall  Dumber  of  powerful  guns,  ones  being  at  Boston,  Mass.;  Newport,  R.  I.; 
The  stniki^  hetween  these  new  developments  Indian  Head,  Md. ;  Norfolk,  Va.;  Bremerton, 
of  offensive  and  defensive  for^e  still  goes  on.  Wash.;  Port  Royal,  S.  C;  Portsmouth,  N.  H.; 
Iron  clad  and  steel  clad  ships  have  superseded  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Cavite,  Fhilipptnes;  San 
die  wooden  walls,  and  the  introduction  of  gun-  Juan,  Porto  Rico;  Tutuila,  Samoa;  Guam,  Ltt- 
boats,  torpedo  boats,  submarines,  torpedo  de-  drones;  Havana,  Cuba;  Honoluin,  Hawaii; 
stroyen  and  other  cnft  have  made  naval  war-  Sitka,  Alaska;  and  Yokohama,  Japan.  In  the 
fare  a  new  and  peculisr  sciefice,  totally  different  early  history  of  the  United  States  navy,  nearly 
from  the  naval  warfare  of  the  past  all  the  vessels  were  built  and  eqoipped  at  the 
See  NAVAb  AacHrTEcnisB;  Naval  Snvici,  navy  j-ards.  The  six  wooden  frigates  used  in 
Thb;  Navtcs  of  the  Wobld;  Naw  o?  the  the  Civil  War  were  there  constructed,  but  die 
Untted  Statu,  The.  modem  steel  warships  have  been  built  chiefly 
Consult:  Qowei,  'Royal  Navy';  Garbett,  by  contract,  by  private  builders,  so  that  the  navy 
•Naval  Gunnery';  James,  <Naval  History  of  yards  now  are  used  mainly  for  repairs. 
Great  Brifain>;UnKridge<NavalGiina>;  Mela,  jjaTy  of  the  Uiiit«d  Statra,  The.  The 
^Naval  HCTOe*  of  Holland*;  Ra.soo,  'Famous  Anwrican  navy  came  into  existence  in  1775 
Naval  Batties.'  after  ^^  ^loie  investment  of  Boston  by  Wash- 
Navy  League  of  tiie  Tftdted  Ststea,  The,  ington  had  cut  off  all  supplies  to  the  British 
an  organization  formed  in  190a  for  the  purpose  troops,  save  such  as  might  arrive  by  water,  To 
of  npbmldtng  the  American  navy.  In  1903  th^  intercept  tiieee,  sMne  small  vessels  were  armed 
association  began  the  publication  of  a  monthly  and .  manned  by  .  New  England  seamen,  first 
bulletin,  'The  Navy  Leag^ue  Journal.'  The  ander  the  ausyicea  of  Rhode  Island  and  Cim- 
Leagae  has  a  large  and  growit^  membership  necticut,  and  afterward  by  authority  of  the  Coo- 
and  promises  to  exceed  that  of  similar  oiganiza'  gress  which  organised  a  Naval  Committee  with 
tions  in  Europe.  The  German  Navy  League  John  Adams  at  its  head.  These  little  craft  not 
has  now,  at  the  «id  of  its  fifth  year,  636,aoi  only  deprived  the  enemy  of  succor,  but  captured 
members.  The  Britirfi  Navy  League,  with  sec-  enough  prizes  to  furnish  the  colonial  army  with 
tions  in  all  the  British  provinces,  has  nearly  as  war  material,  without  which  it  could  not  have 
many  members,  and  is  becoming  a  great  pOwer  continued  hostilities^ 

in    Great    Britain.     The    French    Navy    League,  Early   History. —  In    175*,   the   navy   had  31 

with  a  former  president  of  the  republic  as  its  cruisers  mounting  586  guna,  and  no  less  than 

I>resident.  has  the  support  of  the  most  influen-  136  privateers   mounting   1,360  guns  had   also 

tial  people  of  France.  been  fitted  out    Idcluding  the  flotilla  on  Lake 

Navy  Maneuvert.     See   Army  and  Navy  Champlain,  the  mvertimeet  war  vessels  in  se^ 

Mangwers.  "^  during  the  Revolution  numbered  m  all  04, 

u          T»  _i-»            r-                    .       LI-     .■  carrying  a  total  of  lAW  guns.     This  forcfl  caft- 

■     1"''  ^,^1"'  t  9?'^*'?T'l*  P"|''"=''V?"  tured  i56  vessels  worth  about  $6yooo,ooa  and  tfie 

issued  annually, by  the  United  States  Navy  De-  privateer  auxiliaries,   numbering   792.   mounting 

partment.     It  gives  a  complete  list  ofthe  officers  ^^^  j^^^  ^^^   took  600  British  ships,  valued 

of  the  navy  an4  the  marine  corps  m. order  of  ^j  $,8,000,000.     Insurance, on   British   bottom^ 

theirrank,  lists  of  retired  officers,  resignations,  ^^^  f^on,  two  to  fifteen  per  cent    This  unprece^ 

dismissals,  deaths    ships,  in  service  and  other  j^nted  destruction  of  BrSsh  commerce,  and  the 

inipoTtant  naval  information.  fact  that  the  Coloniea  were  literally  supporting 

Navy  Yard,  a  water-frontage   uiually   in-  their   forces  from  captured  British  goods,  were 

eluding  wharves  attd  dry  docks  used  by  the  gov-  among   the   strongest   arguments   which   led   to 

eniment    fdr  building  and   repairing  warships,  peace. 

keeping  naval  stores,  etc    In  Great  Britain  die  The  Hancock,  Randolph,  Raleigh  and  other 

term  dockyard  is  generally  used.    On  the  conti-  cruisers  authorised  by  Congress  were  excellent 

nent  the  word  ai^enal  is  frequently  employed,  ships,  and  the  Alliance  and  Confederacy  built 

In     En^and    the     royal     dockyards     are    iit  toward  the  close  of  the  war  had  no  superiors 

Chatham,    Sbeemess,    Portsmouth.    Devonport,  afloat.    They.  were. mainly  armed  with  4-  to  i3- 

and  Pembroke,  beaides  the  Deptford  and  the  pounder  guns.    Progress,  however,  stt^ped  when 
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'independence  was  achieved,  and  the  vessels  were  2.  The  frigates  concentrated  tbe  power  of  a 

»oId  and  men  discharged.     In  1794,  a  law  re-  ship    of    the    line.      They    mounted    long    34- 

cstablishing    the   navy    under    the    secretary    of  pounders  in  broadside — an  Innovation  startling 

war    was   enacted   and   six   frigates   authorized,  for  tbe  times.     To  the  Guerriere's  32  long  iffs 

Of  these,  three  were  constructed,  the  Constitu-  and   16   short  32's   the   Constitution   opposed  30 

tion,  44  guns,  1,576  tons ;  G>D5te!]ation,  36  guns,  long  24's  and  24  shon  ja's.     When  she   fought 

1,26s  tons;  and  United  Sutes,  44  guns,  i,5;6  the  Java  she  had  increased  the  number  of  her 

tons.     The  Constitution  is  still  aftoaL     Three  long  24's  to  32,  so  that  while  decreasing  the 

■were  abandoned  and  the  material  sold.    Under  number  of  her  short  guns  to  02,  slie  bad  aug- 

tbe  pressure  of  French  spoliations,  however,  the  mented  their  siie  to  34-pounders.    That  gave  the 

navy  was  increased  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  combination  of  low  power,  heavy  smashing  pn>- 

quasi-war   with    France    in    i?98    it   aggregated  jectiks   with   reUtively   high   power  pcnetraUng 

JM  shms   with  456  guns  and   3,484  men.     This  projectiles  which   characterised  the  navy  arma- 

httle  force  during  the  two  and  a  half  years  of  ^^^t  for  many  a  year  afterward, 

hostilities    captured    84    French    arrned    vMsela  The  American  gunners  aimed  their  gum. 

mountmg   over   Soo   guns      The   military   disc.-  jtiey  had  been  taught,  as  their  fathers  from  the 

phne  of  the  navy  here  begins:  the  American  backwoods  who  had  harried  the  Hessians  had 

officers,    largely    reo-mted    from    merchantmen  ten,  taught,  to  fire  at  Urgets;  to  use  their  lohg 

learned   from  the  commanders  of  the   British  cannon  ^  they  used  theTr  Itiig  fowling  picc^ 

war  vessels  m  the  West  Indies,  the  traditions  ^^  ^  ^^j  ^^^  .^ot  into  hJlU  at  the  water 

uid  customs  of  the  older  service.     Thar,  also  ^        ■             ^^             accustomed  with  their 

c»me  in  the  carronade  or  short  gun,  with  hltle  JSZ  i;"ii.,.  JTi^;   "  j„_T^^VU7™   TiJT  _^ 

penetrating  bul  great  smashing  power.     At  the  2^!  ^""f"  ^J^^j,^'^^  ^li^n^™  Z.^ 

Sd  of  thTFrench  war,  anolheF  reduction  of  the  T^-e  Bnt'"  ^J^.^*"?  involved  no  gun  pomt- 

navy   took  place.    Thi  theory   that  ships   and  l"!^:  ,  ^^^  carronades  had  no  sights  and  we« 

guns  could  be  caUed  into  exist^ce  wheeled,  'j"''  '"^1-P°'"t  ''''"''^r:;r'*  "  ™"e«  "*  "^^ 

W  easily  as  log  cabins,  even  at  tliat  early  day  S™  yar*'-    I^"''*  u^-^^  J^'*  *«■  "«?•  b"!* 

had    bKome    well    roSted.      Accordingly    aftw  of  >thng  wmednng  which  King  George  s  greo- 

pittingour  force  down  to  15  vessels,^  deemed  2^'t."  2f  ^^Va''^  u'*  **u™^  "fli.'^  S'  Y^ 

St  wise  to  present  the   Dey  of  Algiers  with  26  <*«*'    ^T't'*'   *•""  -"**^   IW^seMed   firelock 

barreU    of   silver   dollars    and   the    fine    frigate  and  pulled  the  trigger  in  one  motron.     So  long 

Crescent   to   induce   him   to    let   our   commerce  as  shot  cut  up  sails  and  rigging  and  »<>  impaired 

atone.     Tripoli  in  her  turn,  being  thu^  encour-  "lotive  power  the  desired  end  was  attained.   The 

wed,   demanded   special   blackmail-     Thereqpon  bu!l-dog   Bnton   could   th«i   lay   hii   shj)   ck>K 

the  navy  once  more  rejuvenated,  not  merely  dc-  aboard    the   enemy  and    fim^   the  *ght   with 

stroyed  the   Barbary  pirates,  but  emerged  from  boarders  and  cutlasses.     But  the  handy  Amen- 

the  war  in  1805,  a  sea  power  hereafter  to  be  «an  ships  kept  out  of  pomt  blank  range.    Their 

taken    into   account    in    the   world's   diplomacy,  '"ng  34  s   enabled   them  to  do  this   and  i*  *'•- 


it  was  during  these  campaigns  that  disciplinary  same  time  deliberately  to  drill  holes  in  the  Brrt- 
Tcutine  was  so  highly  perfected  by  Commodore  is*  wateic  Wno,  wtlile  OCCSsiQflalb'  antiapating 
"Blward  Preble  that  it  has  remained  with  little  the  yet  distant  ^ell  firebj  sending  slow  heavy 
substantial  alteration  to  the  present  day.  It  was  bails  against  the  wooden  sides  and  annihilaling 
then  also  for  the  first  time  that  the  American  whole  gun's  crews  with  ,tho  resulting  shower  of 
navy  was  accorded  all  the  forma)  honors  of  a  afilintera.  That  ii  bow  the  Wasp  cut  u(>  the 
national  service'  by  the  war-ships  of  other  Frolic  in  43  minutes  and  the  Hornet  demoli^ied 
countries.  the  Peacock  in  just  11 — while  incidentally 
War  of  iSlt. —  When  the  War  of  1812  with  demonstrating  the  superior  advantages  of  firing 
Great  Britain  began,  tbe  navy  had  17  ships  ag>  on  the  down  roll  of  the  ship  in  order  to  con- 
gregating 15.300  tons  and  carrying  443  guns  and  vert  the  adversary  into  a  sieve,  instead  of  <M 
5,025  men.  It  had  no  yards,  no  docks,  no  ade-  the  up  roll  which  merely  clipped  his  wings. 
quate  means  of  any  sort  for  repair  or  refitting.  In  the  war  of  1812,  the  regular  navy  nund>er- 
"The  British  navy,  Fresh  from  the  victories  of  ing  but  23  vessels  carrying  in  all  but  556  guns, 
Trafalgar  and  the  Nile,  had  over  seven  times  this  captured  JiS4  of  the  enemy's  craft.  The  value  »f 
'force  on  the  North  American  Station  alone,  the  prizes  taken  by  the  navy  and  the  privateen 
Within  seven  months  the  United  States  ships  jointly  was  over  $45,000,000.  Tbe  cost  of  British 
had  reduced  three  British  frigates  to  wrecks  and  marine  insurance  bec<ine  alinost  prohibitive,  i] 
taken  500  merchantmen  — a  result  whkh  guineas  per  fioo  was  paid  to  insure  vessels 
astounded  the  world.  The  Constitution  55  gans  crossing  the  Irish  Channel.  So  great  was  the 
destroyed  the  Guerriire  in  40  minutes  and  the  injury  to  British  commerce  that  in  Jitne,  1813, 
Java  in  one  hour  and  55  minutes,  and  the  United  flour  in  Great  Britain  was  $58  per  barrel  and 
States  54  guns  dismantled  (he  Macedonian  2g^  lumber  $72  per  t,ooo  feel.  Before  the  war  was 
in  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  subsequent  over,  the  English  were  building  ships  on  the 
sloop  actions  were  almost  equally  decisive.  The  'exact  lines*  of  the  American  44-gun  frigates, 
tioteworthy  fact  of  these  duels  was  the  destnic-  and  catting  down  some  of  their  most  famons 
tive  character  of  the  AmericHn  fire  — which  lit-  I ine-of -battle  ships  to  compete  with  them.  fAfter 
erally  tore  the  British  ships  to  pieces  and  con-  peace  had  been  secured,  the  pemianent  cstslilisli- 
v<erted  their  decks  into  slaughter-houses.  Three  ment  of  the  navy  was  fixed  at  12  ships  of  the 
prominent  factors  contributed  to  success.  line,  14  first  class  frigates,  3  second  class  frig- 
I.  The  United  States  ships,  and  especially  ates,  6  sloops-of-war  and  a  propoitionate  nnm- 
the  frigates  were  larfrer— 12  feet  longer  — and  her  of  smaller  vessels.  The  more  famous  cr«it 
at  the  same  time  more  easily  maneuvered  than  built  between  1814  and  t&s  were  the  74-Kun 
any  which  had  ever  twfore  been  builL  The  ships  Washington.  Franklin.  Colnnbas.  Ohio 
sloops-of-war  outclassed  those  of  foreign  navies  and  Dehiware,  vriiich  were  armed  with  la  e^^ 
at  every  point.  inch  and  70  a^-pounder  guns.'    Foria  tiise,  tb> 
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Opening  the  breech  of  a  powerful  gun  on  a  United  States  warship. 
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North  Carolina  with  los  guns  in  three  tiers  of  period  of  four  ^eara  and  four  months.    The  total 

port-holes  on  her  towering  sides  was  regarded  as  number  of  ships  of  all  classes,  in  the  navy  in 

the  most  powerful   war-ship  afloat.     Meanwhile  December  1864  was  671.. 

the  possibilities  of  steam  war  vessels  were  loom-  ,     The  great  oava!  development  of  the  Civil  War 

ing  up.    Robert  Fulton  had  built  the  Demologos  was  the  Monitor,  a  raft-like  vessel  ivz  feet  loog 

in  J813,  which  not  only  was  propelled  by  a  mid-  over  all,  of  4iJ^  feet  beam  and  ii'A  feet  d^tk, 

shitspaddle  wheel— hut  had  a  queer  collection  of  of  bold  plated  with  five  layers  of  i  mch  iron  on 

innovations,  notably  a  battery  of  long  33-pound-  her  hull  and  8   layers  on  her  single  steam  ro- 

ers  supplemented  by  a   too-pounder  submarine  tated  turret  wherein  were  installed  two  ii-ii«^' 

sun,  and  apparatus   for  discharging;  steam  into  Dahlgren  guns.    She  revolutionized  marine  warr 

an  enemy's  hull.    She  was  accidenblly  blown  Up  fare  and  made  the  wooden  steam  frigate  about 

in  1829  and  was  succeeded  by  the  wooden  steam  as  archaic  as  the  Roman  trireme.    To  a  limited 

battery  Fulton  the  Second,  built  in  1837  which,  extent  also  (<^>eciaUy  in  the  Confederate  iio* 

however,   proved   a    failure.     Four   years   later,  dads  Virginia  and  Tennessee  and  (he  Feder^  so 

the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  side  vrheel  steam-  called  'tin-dads'  of  the  Mississippi)  the  arm- 

ers,  were  constructed  and  they  were  f6llowed  in  ored  casemate  was  subjected  to  test — but  it  is 

1847   by   the   Susquehanna   and   Powhatan  —  ail  onij  of  comparatively  late  years  and  following 

excellent  and  serviceable  vessels.     The  valae  of  the  great  improvements  in  armor  that  the  cascr 

having  the  motive  power  beneath  the  water  line  mate  has   assumed  .a   really  important   place   in 

had,  however,  already  attracted  attention  to  the  BaTal  construction. 

screw  propeller.     In    1844,  the   Princeton,   de-         Reorgantaitian.— Abtt  the   Civil   War,  die 

signed  by  Captain  John  Ericsson,  the  first  screw  navy  as  osml  was  rapidly  reduced — the  total 

steam  war  vessel  ever,  built,  was  launched.    She  number  of  vessels  id  commifsion  in  the  fall  of 

carried    two_  long    22S-pounder    built-up    guns,  1866  being  but^iis.     The  monitors  were  laid  up 

capable  of  .piercing  4'/i  inches  of  wrought  iron,  at  League  Island  and  gradually  destroyed.    Five 

and  t))e  first,  of  thqr  ^pe.     She  was  broken  up  which   stiil   survive,   though   practically   uselesi^ 

in  1849 — but  was.  m  service  long  enough  fully  wwre  perniitttd  a  brief  harbor  service  during  th* 

to  demonstrate  the  naval  importanoe  of  screw  .Spanish  War.    Two,  hoiMver,  of  the  more  torr 

pr<^u1sion.     The  engineer  corps  of  the   navy  midable  clas»,  tiie  Miantoaomah  and  the  Monadr 

(amalgamated  with  the  line  in  1899)  was  organ-  nock,  made  long  voyages  respectively  to  Eaiopt 

hed  by  act  of  3i,AEig.  i343,  and  in  1845  the  and  dround  C^e  HOra-r-thus  for  the  first  time 

United  States  Naval  Academy    (4.V.)  was  es>  demonstrating   the    seargoing    capacity    of    low 

tablisbcd  at  Armapplis.  freeboard  turret  ships  and  dooming  to  final  ex- 

The  Civil  War. — The  screw  steam  war  ves-  tinction  the  wooden  man-of-war.    Gradually  but 

icl  was  BOW  fidly  developed  and  those  of  our  steadily  the  dq^tion  of  the  navy  list  contmued 

navy  were  as  grafxful  as  jrachts  and  the  -most  and  vessel  after  vessel  was  sold.     Many  we» 

formidable  of  their  dass.     Between   1856  and  broken  np  underthe  law  decreeiitg  destruction  if 

i859i  we  built  thie  Niagara,  Colorado,  Merrimac  needed  repairs  should  be  found  to  cost  ruorc 

Wabash,   Mimiesota  and  Roanoke  frigates  and  than   20  per  cent  of   the  value — and   finals 

the  :BrooUyn„  Lancaster,   Hartford,   Richmond,  in  1881,  so  far  m  shi^  went,  the  country  was 

Penaacola,  I^awn^Ki  Michigan,  Narragonscit,  Dai-  little  better  than  defenseless.     In  July  of  tint 

cotah,  Iroqijois.  Wyoming  and  Seminole  sloops,  jwar  we  had  as  the  steam  navy,  13  so  called 

stune   of   wiiich  still  survive.     Meanwhile   the  first  rates  (all  of  wood  of  from  2,840  to  3,i;r3 

Dahlgren  ^eU  gun  b^an  to  replace  the  older  tons  measurement)  of  which  one,  the  Tignne*- 

type   of  smooth   bore.     When  the  Gvil   War  Me,  was  at  sea  and  four  were  ancient  craft  sttfl 

broke  out  the  navy,  however,  had  become  much  on  the  stocks  and  never  Utmched;  20  second 

icduced.    Of  the  90  vessels  on  the ^ list,  4a. were  rates  (929  to  suoo  tons,  all  wooden  but  one) 

in  commission,  and  the  rest  uoserviceahle.    The  and  most  of  these  old-fashioned  and  unservice- 

sailing  ships  still  carried  the  ancient  32-poundcrs  able;  a?  third  rates  (410  to  91S  tons),  a^in  all 

and  S-inch  shdl  guns  and  only  the  steamers  wooden  hut  four,  and  some  of  the  Civil  War 

were  provided  with  Dahlgrens— but  these  were  monitors.    The  rest  of  the  navy  was  made  op 

regarded  as  monsters,  their  caliber  having  m-  of  wooden    aailing   ships,   two   of   which   haf 

creased  lt>  11  inches.    It  went  to  15  and  even  ao  served  in  the  War  of  1812,  induding  some  tlut 

itKhea  before  the  war  closed  —  but  the  guns  became  all  but  worn  out  decades  earlier  while 

were    very    short,    powder    charges   small    and  chasing  pirates  in  the  West  Indies  and  slavers 

initial  .velocities   seldom   rose,  above   1,200   feet  on  the  African  coast.     The  one  sea-going  flag- 

per  second.     These  pounding  weapons  —  true  to  ship  Tennessee  (plus  'repairs*)   in  ten  years  of 

the  old  prindple  — -  were  supplemented  by  rifles  active  service  gradually  cost  $3300,000  and  was 

mainly  of  the  Parrott  type,  which  lingered  long  ultimately    sold    for   1^555.      Numerous    other 

after  they  had  been  proved  about  as  dangerous  vessds  built  in  the  interval  since  the  Civil  War 

to  friend  as  to  foe.     When  the  war  opened,  the  had   meanwhile   gone   almost   immediately   fraiv 

navy   had    1457    officers    and    7,600   seamen —  shi^^ard  to  scrap  heap.    'It  is  often  the  subject 

when  it  dosed  the  officers  numbered  7,500  and  of  wonder,*  says  the  secretary  of  the  navy  in 

the  seamen  51,500'— 208  additional  vessels  were  his  report  for  1887,  'what  has  become  of  the 

built  and  4C8  purchased.     The  total  number  of  $70,000^000   spent    upon    war   vessels    since   the 

Confederate   or  British  vessels  captured  or  de-  close  of  the  war  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  ia 

Stroycd  was  1,504,  valued  at  $31,000,001^  and  the  now  no  navy,*     The  existing  armament  was  as 

net  proceeds  of  property  seized  on  the  blockade  antiquated  as  the  ships  themselves.    It  consisted 

which  was  efficiently  maintained  over  more  than  principally   of   9-inch    smooth   bore   and   8-inch 

3,000  mites  of  coast  was  $30,5oi.92fr.    The  cost  rifle  guns,  all  muzzle  loading,  and  the  latter  had 

of   the    navy    throughout    the    Civil    War    was  been   economically   concoded   from   old    ii-inch 

about   $314,000,000,   equal   to   only   9.3   per    cent  Dah^rens   by   inserting   a   wrought   iron   rifled 

of  the  government  expenditure  for  the  whole  tube  m  the  bore.     The  only  breech  loaders  in 
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California,    New    York,    PemuyWui 
Wert  Virglnii. 

<c)  Two  anMNd  tuneM  oitli  i 
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There  are  four  single  turre 

harbor  defense 
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ttie  service  were  those  whidi  had  been  'con-  versy  over  this  construction.    The  cRissificatioB 

Terted*  from  the  miaerahic  roo  and  6o-poniider  is  Bs  foMows: 

Parrott   rifles.    This  deterioration  o£  the  navy,  (^j  .j.^^  Xiuretj,  la"  gun»,  Munc.  Mmouri.  Ohkn 

however,  extended  no  further  than  to  the  ships,  Toub. 

Md,     at     times,     to     the     Navy     Department.  t*)  Two  Torrtts,  iiT  «uii».  Alibanu,  niiooU,  Wit- 
Throughout   all   th«t    Ipng  period   of   corruption  "^i)"T*o   Turreta.    13-   gun.,    and   Iwo   lurtet*   Irilb 

and   decay    the   discipline   of  the   service   never    «*  guni  luperpoaed,  Kenmclj',  Keaf«rgt. 

wavered'    the   attainments   of   the   naval   officers  „,„1,'^' J*°  iY '*,?J  ,'fl  ?^5?;;"  1  b"°„I^^i^„?. 

constantly   advanced,   drills   and   target   practice  ^d/TuX^ralTV.ttiK'and  T-f5 J^"" 

were   as    scrupulously   maintained   on    wretched  («)  Two  Turrets,   u*  guns  init  font  turret,  via 

wooden  craft  which  the  poorest  foreigfn  iron  clad  K.fTlmJfnrrS;; J?,^^!^  .rfiS;'"''''^-    '^~' 

could  send  to  the  bottom  with  ease,  as  if  they  **'7/)^.f™''T';,S;r'^!f"p.n"''and^ur  W«U  with 

bad  been  held  On  the  most  powerful  of  battle-  V  sum,  Indinna.  MMMcbnKtt.,  onim. 

ships,   and   aTthough   we   had,   at  most,   only  55  j  /-_     _        -ri,     1          .    t.u         „ 

antiquated  ships,  every  one  of  theni  too  slow  to  ,  Armored  Cruuers.-  The  largest  of  these  ves- 

run  away  f  oS  ^nd  t^  weak  to  fight  with  a  war  «Ij  "^  °i  '4,5a.  tons  displ»cemen^  ^  feet  long 

vessel    of    the    modem    build    and    equipment,  and  are  cap=,hle  of  stearmng  22  knots  per  hour 

none  the  less  all  were  ready  to  do  thdr  fcst-  Thf/  ^^^^  a™««d  '"^«"  '^'^  i*"  classified  as 

inadeqaate  as  it  was — instantly  and  at  all  times,  '""ows. 

The  ships  of  the  United  States  Navy  have  often  ■  •  "  _.        .  .  -..   ~.   „___,.._ 

become  weak  in  numbere  and  bad  in  construc- 
tion, btit  the  men  who  handle  them  have  never 
retrograded.  In  quality  the  personnel  of  the 
Un]t«]  States  Navy  has  always  been  the  best. 

It  was  in  1881  that  Secretary  Hunt  appointed  _, _. 

an  advisory  board  to  determine  the  requirements  monitors:  Ailcansas,  ITorid*,  Nevada  and  Wy- 

of  a  new  navy.    It  teoommended  ai  annored  oming    each   carrying   two    i3-inch     and     four 

vessds    besides '  70   tmatmored,    together    with  4-inch   guha,  and   six   doable  turret  monitotsi 

rams,  and  most  significant  of  all  declared  tiiat  Amphitrite,    Monadnock,    Miantonomah,    Mon- 

the  material  of  construction  should    be    steeL  terey,    Puritan   and   Terror.    The    last    named 

That  was  the  knell  of  the  iron  aivy  —  although  group  — excepting    the    Monterey —have    iron 

as  a  matter  of  fact,  kon  had  nevep  iulty  re-  hulls  and'  steel  turrets.    The  Monterey  has  two 

E laced  wood.    Meanwhile  there  was  not  a  plant  13-inch  and  two  lo-inch  gnns.    Of  other  vessels 

1  the  United  States  capable  of  making  forgings  the  numbers  are  as  follows:    Protected  cruisen 

for  guns  of  more  th«n  6-inch  caliber  — nor  one  (unarmored  steel  vessels)  83,  unprotected  cruis- 

aWe  to  make  armor  plate  or  torpedoes  or  ma-  ers  3,  gunboats  13,  hght  drfift  gunboats  %  unar- 

chine  guns.    In  May  1887  contra«s  were  signed  mored  composite  vessels  (gunboats)  8;  beside* 

with  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company  for  gun  forgi-  iron  and  wooden  cr4ft  Hid  small  gunboats  under 

ii^s  and  armor  platesand  in  the  same  year  the  300  tons  displacement,  tugs,  etc. 

now  great  naval  gun  factory  in  the  Washington  As  compared  with  other  navies,  that  of  the 

Navy  Yard  wai  begun,                ■    '  United   States   stands   as    fotiows,    all    vessels 

The  Modern  JVai^.— The  first  vessels  of  the  authorized    (icKm)    and  building  being  consid- 

new  steel  fteet  werfe  the  Dolphin  (1864)  and  the  ered.    Battleship  strwtgth:  Great  ftritain,  first; 

Atlanta,  Boston,  and  Chicago  (1885).    The  in-  France,  second;  Germai^,  third;  Russia,  fourth; 

crease  after  1888  was  rapid,  the  outbreak  of  the  United  States,  fifth ;  Italy,  sixth,  and  Japan  sev- 

Spanish  War  of  Y896  finding  the  navy  equipped  enth.     Armored    crliiseT'  strenffth :     Great    Brit- 

with  77  vessels,  inclnding  several  cdast  line  bat-  ain,  first;  France,  second;  United  States,  Aird; 

tieships  sueh  as  the  Iowa,  Indiana  and  Oregon,  Russia,  fourth;  Germany,'liftb;  Italy,  sixth;  and 

and  the  powerful  armored  cruisers  New  York  Japan,  seventh. 

and  Brooklyn.    The  war  developed  the  remark-  ffunj.—All  forgings  for  naval  guns  are  made 

able  preparedness  of  the  navy,  which  practically  of  Open  hearth  steel  containing  nickel.     The  use 

annihilated  that  of  Spain  in  a  campaign  of  110  of  nickel  in  steel  for  gun  forgings  whiie  only  of 

days.    The  chief  naval  event  apart  from  the  bt*-  recent  development  has  been   found   to  impart 

ties    of   Santiago   and    Manila   was   the   famens  vfty   desirable  qualities   which  vary  greatly  ae- 

Tush  of  the  Oregon  froin  San  Francisco  to  Ju-  cording  to  the  amount  of  nickel  contained.     In 

pIter  Inlet,  Fla.,  around  Cape  Horn,  a  distance  general  the  presence  of  3.25  per  cent  of  nickel 

of  some  14,000  miles  in  68  days,  which  she  ac-  increases   the   tensile   strength' and   elastic   limit 

complished  without  accident)  arriving  in  condi-  wirtiont   causing   a    corresponding   reduction   in 

lion  for  immediate  service.  elongation    and    contraction    of    area ;    and    the 

The  navy  of  the  present  day  4s  sommarized  elastic  limit  is  also  Increased  relatively  to  the 

below :  tensile  strength.    This  conditioii  indicates  tongb- 

BattleMps.—These  are  distinguished  by  the  ness.  Crystalliiation  after  forging  is  also 
arrangtment  of  their  turrets  and  caliber  of  guns  avoided ;  and  a  fine  granular  or  amorphous  con- 
therein.  The  largest  vessels  are  those  of  the  dition  results.  ■  This  steel  is  more  sensitive  to 
Louisiana  class,  They  measure  16,000  tons  dis-  temper,  and  it  is  in  tempered  steel  that  the  im- 
placement  and  are  aboot  450  feet  in  length.  The  proved  'qualities  are  nlost  apparent.  As  shown 
fastest  ships  — 19  knots  per  hour  —  are  those  by  the  ballistic  tests  of  armor  #Iate,  the  pretenw 
of  th*  Georgia  class.  The  chief  innovBtion  in  of  nkkel  also  materially  increases  the  resistance 
turret  arrangement  is  that  in  which  smaller  tur-  to  shock.  Guns  are  dassitied  into  (1)  main 
rets  are  directly  superposed  upon  larger  ones,  battery  guns,  {2I  secondary  battery  guns,  (3) 
the  large  turret  having  two  very. heavy  gnns  field  guns  and  (4I  small  arms.  Main  battery 
and  the  upper  or  stiperposed  turret,  two  guns  of  guns  are  either  (i)  heavy  caliber  dhd  tonf* 
lighter  weight.    There  has  been'mtkh  contnv  guns,   which   include   13-inch;   13-inch,   lo-indu 
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and  8-iBch,  or,  (a)  ictemiediate  caliber  gOBa  under  five  inches  in  thidmess.  In  both,  the  fact 
which  are  of  the  ordinary  rapid  fire  tjpes,  repr»-  of  xbi  plate  ia  hardened  to  a  certain  depth,  leav-' 
Minted  bj  die  new  7-inch,  the  d-iOch,  the  s^ieh  ing  the  hack  ol  tough  steel  to  serve  as  a  support 
and  4-iDcb  guns.  All  gvns  of  a  caliber  lesa  than  Wcwd  backing  is  obsolescent.  Krupp  plates  are 
4  inches  are  secondary  battery  or  U^t-calibac  naed  for  the  nwin  side-belt  armor,  turrets, 
guns.  All  guns  of  the  main  battery  and  a  large  ronning-  tower,  casemate  and  intermediite  bat- 
part  of  the  lecondary  aie  of  the  built  up  type,  teiy  ptotection  of  battleabqu.  Harvey  plates 
tl^e  heavy  ^n  having  a  steel  tube  jacket,  jacket  down  to  3  inches  in  thickness  are  employed  for 
hoops,  locking  hoops,  and  chase  hoops;  the  last,  side  armor  plates,  bulkheads,  etc  For  sigbting 
in  recent  designs,  being  cairied  t|i  the  muzzlcj  hoods  and  other  l^ht  structures,  homogeneaus 
The  newer  types  of  naval  gvins  are  designed  for  nickel  steel  is  chosen.  For  -the  purpose  of  de- 
a  muzzle  velocity  of  about  3>tt»  F.  S.,  which  sign  it  is  assumed  that  Kriq>p  armor  will  keep 
represents  a  more  than  quadrupling  ol  the  muz-  out  projectiles  of  a  caliber  equal  to  its  thtcknus 
lie  energy  with  the  same  weight  of  projectile,  at  moderate  fighting  ranges;  but  this  in  practice 
achieved  since  1879,  when  the  naaximum  muule  is  greatly  modified  by  the  soft  cap^  projectile 
velocity  was  about  1,450  F.  S.  The  term  ■high  wh^ch  gives  an  increased  penetrating  efficiency, 
power  gun*  is  antlied  to  all  having  a  muzzle  ve-  of  about  ao  per  cent  at  normal  impacL  As  be-, 
loeity  of  over  2,500  F.  S.  The  interrupted  screw  tween  guns  and  armor  the  gun  is  ahead.  At 
and  conical  spiral  thread  systems  of  breech  clos-  present  12-inch  guns  using  850  to  1,000  pound 
ure  are  used  for  all  guns  of  and  above  3  inches  projectiles  are  mounted  in  turrets  dotbed  with 
in  caliber.  For  handling  the  larger  giins  hy-  12-inch  armor.  These  turrets  can  be  penetrated 
draulic  and  electric  power  are'used:  and,  in  the  at  any  distance  at  which  the  projectile  is  likely 
newer  vessels,  electric  poijrer  exclusively,  l^we  to  hit,  unless  the  impact  is  very  oblique.  Sim- 
guns  are  fired  by  electricity.  The  ja-inch  gim  ilarly  the  6-  or  j-inch  guns  of  ships  can  pene^ 
throws  a  projectile  weighing  S50  pounds  and  is  tratc  the  best  6-  and  7-indi  armor, 
capable  at  2,000  yards  oi  penetrating  a  thickness  Boiltrs  and  Engines.— Two  lands  of  boilei' 
of  21  inches  of  either  Krupp  or  Harvey  armor,  are  employed  in  the  large  vessels,  namely,  the. 
The  7-inch  gun  throws  a  projectile  of  ifiSpounda  steel  cylindrical  Scotch  or  water  tank  and  the 
and  at  the  same  range  will  penetrate  aoout  g>7  tubulous  or  water  tube  boiler.  The  principaT 
inches.  drpes  of  water  tube  boiler  adopted  for  the  bat-, 

The  projectiles  for  large  guns  are  pointed  tieships  are  tfae  Babcock&  Wilcox  and  Niclausse- 
armor-piercing  shells  of  the  best  quality  of.  steel  For  torpedo  boats  and  destroyers  the  Kfosber, 
fitted  with  a  soft  steel  cap  at  the  extremity  and  Normand,  Seabury  and  Thorneycroft  water  tube' 
common  shell  of  forged  steel  and  (ast  iron,  generators  are  used.  Engines  are  usually  of  the 
Smokeless  powder  is  solely  used  except  for  fiU-  two-screw- vertical  triple-expansion  type, 
ing  shell  and  ignition  purposes.  The  smokeless  .  Navy  Organiialion.—Tht  President  of  the 
powders  are  all  nitro-substituticHi  products  and  United  Stales  is  the  commander-in-chief  of  the! 
their  chief  characteristic  is  that  very  nearly  their  navy.  Its  affairs  are  administered  by  the  Navy- 
entire  bulk  turns  into  gas.  The  present  develop-  Department,  of  which  the  secretary  of  the  navy 
ment  of  naval  guns  is  in  the  direction  of  in-  is  the  head.  The  assistant  secretary  of  the 
creasing  accurate  and  quick  control.  Modem  navy  performs  such  duties  as  may  be  assigned 
6-incb  guns  are  being  fired  from  ships  eight  or  him  by  the  secretaiyi  the  most  important,  being 
ten  times  per  minute  at  targets  about  the  size  of  the  supervision  of  naval  stations  in  insular  pos-. 
the  ship,  and  a  mile  distant  and  hitting  the  tar-  sessions,  the  Marine  Corps,  War  College,  build- 
get  at  every  shot.  The  weight  of  the  6-inch  ing  of  shijs  in  navy  yards  and  fitting  of  vessels 
gun  wWi  all  its  turning  parts  is  about  35,000  for  sea.  The  navy  is  governed  by  the  Artkles 
pounds,  and  this  is  directed  by  one  man.  There  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  Navy. 
IS  also  a  tendency  to  increase  the  weight  and  and  statutes  of  Congress,  orders  of  the  President 
length  of  guns,  that  of  the  6-inch  gun  having  and  secreiary  and  a  code  called  Regulations  for 
atigmented  from  11,000  to  16,000  to  18,000  the  Government  of  the  Navy  of  the  United 
pounds.  So  also  the  strength  of  gun  metal  is  States,  last  published  1900. 
increasing-  In  the  large  guns  it  is  now  equal  to  The  business  of  the  Navy  Department  is  dis- 
a  Strain  of  about  50,a»  pounds  per  square  inch  tributed  as  the  secretary  deems  expedient  among, 
—  and  in-  smaller  guns  rans  as  high  as  75.000  eight  bureaus.  The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks 
pounds.  controls  docks  and  buildings  in  Navy  Yards. 

Submarine  Torpedoes  are  of  the  Whitehead  The  Bureau  of  Equipment  provides    coal,    all 

type,  driven  by  a  screw  propeller  actuated  by  equipments    of   ships    and    electrical   appliances, 

compressed  air  and  controlled  by  the  gyroscope,  afloat,   and   supervises   the  Hydrographic   Office, 

With  an  air  pressure  of  1,500  pounds  per  square  and  distribution  of  charts  therefrom,  the  Naval, 

ittch,  a  speed  of  30  knots  per  hour  for  1,200  yards  Observatory,    Nautical    Almanac    and    Compass 

has  been   attained   and,  with  increased  pressure  offices.     The  Bureau  of  Navigation  promulgates 

and  superheatinfT  devices,  a  si>eed  of  35  knots  is  orders,   regulates   details   of  officers   and   enlist- 

apparenlly  possible.    The  desirability  of  under-  ment  of  men,  supervises  the  Naval  Academy  and, 

water  torpedo  tubes  in  ships  is  in  controversy,  all   naval    educational    institutions,    the    Naval ' 

The  great  weight  of  naval  opinion  is  in  favor  of  Home,  keeps  the  service  records  and  looks  after^ 

them.    Torpedoes    are    certainly    effective     at  discipline:    The  Bureau  of  Ordnance  has  charge' 

ranges  of  2,000  yards  and  under,  and  war  vessels  of  armar  and  armament  of  all  kinds  and  mechao- 

improvided  with  them  lack  a  weapon  of  offense,  ism    thereto  pertaining,  besides   governing  the 

the  absence  of  which   is  demoralising  to  the  Torpedo    Station,    naval   proving   grounds   and 

crews  and  distinctly  disadvantageous.  shore  magazines.    The  Bureau  of  Construction 

,4rMor.— Two  kinds   of  face-hardened  Steel  and  Repair  designs,  builds  and  repairs  ships  and 

armor  are  used  in  the  navy,  the  Harvey  and  the  supervises  docking  them.    The  Bureau  of  Steam 

Kropp.  the  former  being  employed  for  plates  Engineering  designs,  builds  and  repairs  steaA' 
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machinery.  The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  At-  eKcepting  a  few  yearly  appdnted  irom  the  war- 
counts  buys  provisions,  clothing,  small  and  cod-  rant  officers,  are  graduated  from  the  United 
ttngent  stores  and  keeps  the  accovnts  of  officers  States  Naval  Acadenir  (q.v.).  Promotion  up  to 
and  men.  The  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgeiy  rear  admiral  is  by  semority  only  —  subject  to 
looks  after  the  health  of  the  force  and  CDntrals  physical  and  professional  examinatior  at  each 
all  laboratories,  naval  hospitals  and  dispenBaries.  st^.  The  oBice  of  admiral  is  personal  and  ex- 
The  ottice  of  the  Judge- Advocate  General  of  the  pires  with  the  individual  holder.  The  staff  olS- 
Navy  is  independent  of  the  bureaus  and  takes  cers  are  promoted  by  seniority  in  dKir  several 
charge  of  courts-martial  and  courts  of  inquiry,  corps.  The  warrant  officers  include  boatswains, 
examines  claims  against  the  Department  and  at'  gunners,  and  carpenters,  in  each  of  which  corps 
tends  generally  to  its  legal  work.  diere  are  two  grades,  chief  sailmakers,  warrant 

There  is  a  loose  sort  of  co-ordination  between  machinists,  pharmacists   and   males.     The   great 

the  bureaus,  and  the  chiefs  form  a  quasi-cabinet  majority  are  appointed  from  the  enlisted  force, 

for  the  secretary.    He  is  not  bound  by  their  ad-  Chief  warrant  officers   rank  with  but  after  en- 

Tice  and  sometimes  disregards  it.    Chiefs  of  Bu-  signs.     Promotion  in  the  warrant  grades  is  by 

reaus  are  naval  officers  nominated  by  the  Presi-  seniority. 

dent  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  to  their  office,  Enlisted  Men. — Only  citizens  of  the  United 

the  term  of  which  is  four  years.    They  hold  the  States  can  be  enlisted.    At    flw    present  lime 

rank  of  rear-admiral  during  incumbency,  as  does  they   form    fully  go  per  cent   of   the  enlisted 

the  Judge- Advocate  General  that  of  captain  in  force,  79.3  per  cent  being  native  born.  The  total 

Ae  navy  or  colonel  in  the  marine  corps.    The  enlisted  force  la  47^00  men.    The  recruit  must 

policy  of  the  navy  for  the  last  half  century  has  be  able  to  write  and   speak  English,  have  no 

been  against  permanent  officials  in  the  bureaus,  physical    disabilities,    nor    be    a    deserter    or   a 

It  has  required  officers  of  all  grades  to  perform  minor  under   14  years   of  age.     The   age   limits 

short  tours  of  duty  in  them,  so  that  there  has  vary  with  the  rating  — thus  on  first  enlistment, 

always  been  an  excellent  understanding  of  needs  a  landsman  must  be  between  18  and  25,  unless 

and   capacities   between   the   administration   and  he  has   a  mechanical  trade,  when  he  can  enlist 

the  fleet  ^  to  35,  which  ts  for  all  ratings  the  maximum. 

At  the  present  time  a  proposition  to  The  enlistment  term  is  four  years --no  enlist- 
create  a  general  staff  to  submit  plans  and'  men's  for  special  service  are  allowed  Re-en- 
policy  to  the  secretary,  and  then  under  his  Ustment  requires  proof  of  creditable  discharge; 
authority  to  direct  their  execution,  thus  co-or-  Enlisted  men  are  classified  into  chief  petty  offi- 
dinating  the  work  of  the  bureaus  and  ensuring  eers,  petty  officer?  of  the  first,  second  and  third 
permanent  and  systematic  control  of  the  military  classes,  and  seamen  of  the  first,  second  and  third 
br  the  civil  power  is  under  discussion.  There  classes.  They  are  again  classified  into  the  sea- 
are  already  certain  permanent  boards  of  naval  man  branch,  artificer  branch,  special  branch  and 
officers  which  take  part  in  the  administration,  messmen  branch.  The  seaman  branch  include* 
The  General  Board,  presided  over  by  the  Ad-  such  petty  officers  as  boatswains'  mates,  gun  cap- 
miral  o'  the  Navy,  considers  questions  of  naval  tains,  and  (he  like,  and  ordinary  seamen,  lands- 
policy  and  strategy  and  advises  the  secretary-,  men,  together  with  the  three  classes  of  naval 
The  Board  of  Inspection  and  Survey  inspects  apprentiee3._  The  artificer  branch  includes  all 
tnd  reports  on  the  efficiency  of  ships  in  commis-  th?  machinists,  electricians,  carpenters,  Bremen 
uon.  The  Lighthouse  Board  controls  the  light-  and  coal  passers,  the  special  branch,  the  stewards, 
honse  establishment.  For  the  distribution  of  hospital  attendants  and  musicians,  and  the  mess- 
navy  yards  and  naval  stations  see  Navy  Yards,  men  branch,  the  cooks,  stewards  and  mess  at- 
The  navy  provides  vessels  and  officers  for  the  tendants.  Petty  officers  arc  appointed  by  captains 
Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries  and  for  the  of  ship9  from  the  enlisted  force.  Two  jrears' 
nautical  schools  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  service  at  sea  is  required  for  rating  as  ordinary 
It  also  maintains  naval  attaches  at  the  United  seaman  and  four  years  for  seaman.  Gun  pointers 
States  embassies'  and  legations  at  London,  are  selected  for  merit  and  any  one  is  eligible  who 
Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Rome,  Vienna,  shows  the  necessary  najural  aptitude.  Those 
Tokyo  and  Peking.  Jointly  with  the  Treasury  who  become  expert  receive  as  high  as  $ia  per 
Department  it  manages  the  lighthouses  and  month  in  addition  to  their  regular  pay. 
provides  officers  for  their  inspeclioiL  Apprentices  are  enlisted  between  the  age*  of 

Perionnel. — Officers     are     commissioned     or  16  and  17  with  the  consent  of  parents  or  guard- 

warranied.    Commissioned  officers  belong  either  ians  and  must  engage  to  serve  until  21.    Th^ 

to  the  "line"  or  to  the  "staff.*    The  grades  of  are  instructed  in  the  rudiments  at  the  Irainiryi 

line  officers  and  the  number  allowed  by  law  in  station  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  at  San  Franciscc^ 

each  grade  are  admiral  i,  rear  admirals  18,  cap-  Cal.,  for  six  months  and  then  go  to  the  training 

tains  70,  commanders  1 12,  lieutenant-commanders  ships  for  a  year's  cruise  at  sea.  after  which  tber 

170,  lieutenants  300,  lieutenants,  junior  grade,  7S,  are  promoted  from  the  third  class  to  the  second. 

ensigns  and  midshipmen,  indefinite.    The  staff  and  assigned  to  the  fleet    One  year  later  th^ 

officers  include  the  Medical  Corps,  consisting  of  are  rated  in  the  first  class  and  are  eligible  for 

15  medical  directors,  15  medical  inspectors.  S6  petty  office.    Their  instruction  is  continued  dni- 

■ar^eons,  55  passed  assistant  surgeons,  ana  53  ing  their  apprenticeship  and  they  have  other  ^e- 

assistant   surgeons;  the   Pay   Corps  of  13  pay  dal  privileges. 

directors,   14  pay   inspectors,   40  paymasters,   30  Pay. — The  pay  of  the  commtasjoited  officeit 

passed  assistant  paymasters  and  assistant  ^y-  of  the  line  at  sea  or  on  shore  duty  beyond  lea 

masters    indefinite.      The    chaplains    of    various  is  as  fallows:     Admiral,  $13,500;  rear-admiials^ 

grades    number   24;    the    professors    of    mathe-  first  nine,  $7,Soo;  second  nin^  SSiSoo;  captains, 

tnatics  12,  naval  cotistrucfors  43.  t^'vil  engineers  $3,500;    commanders,    $3,000;    lieutenant    com- 

«4,  and  admiral's  secretaty  I,    All  line  officers,  manders,    $a,5oo;    lieutenants,    flAn;    ionior 
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iMutoianta,  $1,500,  and  ensigns,  $1,400^  Offi>  The  facul^  is  mainly  composed  of  grednatf 
ccn  of  the  molical  and  pay  corps  receive  the  naval  officers.  The  new  buildings  of  the'  Acad- 
pay  of  their  corresponding  grades.  All  salaries  emy  recently  compreted  represent  axx  agRTCgate 
(exciting  that  of  the  Admiral)  are  reduced  (5  expenditure  o£  nearly  $12,000,000  and  forjn  the 
per  cent  during  shore  duty  in  the  United  States,  most  magnilicent  educational  structures  in  the 
All  grades  below  rear-admiral  are  entitled  to  world.  The  War  College,  founded  by  Rear 
longevity  increase  of  10  per  cert  for  every  five  Admiral  Stephen  Bleecker  Luce  U,  S.  N.,  m 
jeara'  service,  until  40  per  cent  of  the  full  yearly  1883.  is  established  at  Newport,  R.  I.  It  is  not 
pay  of  the  grade  is  reached.  Midshipmen  re-  a  school,  but  a  place  for  discussion  of  naval 
ceive  $500  per  year  at  the  Naval  Academy  and  problems  by  officers  of  aJl  grades,  forming 
$950  per  year  with  the  fleet.  The  maximum  pay  committees  in  attendance  usually  durmg  the 
of  chaplains  is  $2,800,  of  professors  of  mathe-  summer  months.  It  specially  considers  matters 
roatics  and  engineers  $3,500^  and:  of  naval  con-  of  strategy,  planning  of  campaigns,  etc 
atructors  $4,200.  All  wjrrant  officers  except  The  Marine  Corpt  was  cstaMishett  by  tht 
mates,  whose  pay  ($goo)  is  stationary,  receive  Continental  Congress  in  November  i?75.  It  il 
$1,300  during  the  first  three  years  after  appoint^  a  part  of  the  Navy  and  has  participated  in  all  its 
ment,  increasing  after  13  years  to  $1,800.  The  actions.  Its  grades  and  pay  correspond  to  those 
pay  of  chief  petty  ofTicers  is  from  $70  to  $50,  of  the  Army.  It'  has  1  major-general  (com? 
other  petty  officers  from  $65  to  $30,  and  seajnen  mandant),  5  colonels,  50  UeulenaDt  colonel^ 
from  $35  to  $9  per  month.  There  are  various  -  10  majors,.  51  captains,  55  1st  lieutenants  and 
special  allowances  and  rewards  for  particular  57  .3d  lieutenants.  Retirement  is  compulsory 
service  —  for  which  see  the  yearly  Naval  Regisi  at  age  64  or  for  disability,  and  is  voluntary  at 
ter.  Retirement  of  officers  is  compalBoiy  at  30  or  40  yoaiD  under  different  laws.  Officers  are 
^e  of  62,  also  for  disability  and  under  certain  very  conunoniy  appointed  ad  lieutenants  di- 
conditions  under  Act  of  3  May  i8og.  It  is  vol-  rectly  from  civil  life,  although  many  have  heen 
untary  after  40  years'  service  and  above  the  selected  from  graduates  of  rfie  Naval  Ac4demy. 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander.  Retired  officers  NaUal  Policy.— It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
(according  to  the  law  under  which  they  retire)  States,  mrt  to  have  the  largest  navy,  but  one 
receive  either  three  fourths  or  one  half  Hit  ae»  which  sh?ll  be  fully  adequate  for  the  mainte- 
pay  of  their  grade  on  the  active  list  Of  one  half  nance  of  its  peace  and  in  eveiy  particular  of  th« 
their  leave ,  pay.  jEolisted  men  can  retire  after  highest  attainable  efficiency.  At  the  present  time 
thirty. years  service  and  attaining  age  So'iUh-  our  naval  armament  is  somewhat  below  the 
less  physicalty  disqualified  for  duty.  They  re-  minimum  for  the  work  demanded  of  iL  A  bat- 
ceive  three  fourths  of  the  pay  in  the  rating  th^  fitleship  .  requires  about  forty  months  to  build  and 
held  whea  retired.  'it  ttkes  six  year^  to  produce  a  coinpetent  n^val 
The  Naval  Home  at  Philadelphia  (formerly  pfBcer.  So  also  it  take^  time  to  trahi  jqen  to 
called  the  Naval  Asylum),  built  in  1832,  pro-  handle  the  complicated  mechanism  which  is  es- 
vides  a  retreat  for  old  officers  and  sailors.  .  sential  to  the  modern  war  vessel.  The  tratfiing 
Naval  Education. — The  educational  instjtu-  f9(:ilities  of  the  country  and  the  means  for  ob-, 
tions  of  the  navy  are  the  Naval  Academy  (q.v.).  taiaiog  the  enlisted  force  are  inadequate. .  A 
at  Annapolis;  Md.,  the  War  College  at  Newport,  Nuval  Reserve  is  necessary  from  whi(^  td  draw 
a  I.,  and  the  apprentice  training  stations  at  New-  men  at  once  in  case  of  need.  A  Naval  Mi!itia(q.v.) 
port  and  San .  Francisco.  The  Naval  Acadcnjy  co-ordinated  with  the  regular  service  is  aisci  of 
founded  by  Secretary  George  Bancroft  in  1845  ST*^  valu?,  cspecialty  for  harbor  and  cttast  de^-' 
aa  a  schodi  for  midshipmen  studying  for  promo-  fense.  Several  States  have  established  .  such 
tion,  is  now  tbe  foremost  naval  college  iq  the  militia,  but  its  development  has  been  greatly  re- 
world.  All  of  the  line  officers  of  the  navy  with  tarded  by  lack  of  proper  national  en67Uragement 
a  very  few  exceptions  are  its  graduates.  The  and  support  The  distribution  of  our  naval 
students  are  midshipmen.  They  are  appointed  force  in  time  of  peace  is  in  two  fleets  and  four 
by  the  secretary  of  the  navy  on  nominaOoh  of  ^arate  squadrons.  The  North  Atlantic  fleet 
Senators  and  members  of  Congress  and  by  the  includes  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  and 
President.  One  midshipman  is  allowed  at  the  West  Indies,  and  is  divided  into  the  Battleship,' 
Academy  for  every  member  or  delegate  of  the  the  Caribbean  and  the  Coast  squadrons.  The 
House  0i  Representatives,  one  for  the  District  Asiatic  fleet  covers  the  east  Asiatic  coast  and  the 
of  Columbia,  two  for  each  State  upon  recom-  Philippines  and  is  divided  into  the  Northern  and 
mendation  by  Senators,  and  IS  appointed  by  the  Southern  squadrons;  the  European  Squadron, 
President  The  course  is  Jour  years  at  the  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron  which  cruises  on 
Academy,  eight  months  of  each  year  bein^  de-  the  east  coast  of  South  America,  the  Pacific 
voted  to  study  at  Annapolis  and  the  remainder  Squadron,  which  ranges  over  the  whole  wot 
to  cruises  in  (he  practice  ships.  This  is  followed  coast  of  both  continents,  and  the  Training  Squad- 
by  two  years  at  sea  prior  to  promotion  to  en-  ron.  See  also  Naval  AjicHrrzcTURE ;  Navy, 
sign.  Candidates  must  be  physically  sound,  not  History  of;  Naval  SraviCE,  The;  Nattes  of 
less  than  5  feet  2  inches  in  height  and  between  TRB  World. 

the  ages  of  16  and  90,  and  must  pass  a  rigid  en-  Bibliography. —  For  histories  of  the  navy  con- 
trance  examination,  which  includes  geometry,  suit;  Coopers  (1839) ;  Maday's  (iSgs-p) ; 
history  and  advanced  geography.  The  course  Spears'  (i^);  also  Aldrich's  'History  of  the 
covers  thorough  technical  education  in  gunnery.  Marine  (^rps.'  A  great  deal  of  information  will 
navigation,  marine  engineering,  languages,  law  also  be  found  in  Hammersley's  "Naval  Encyclo- 
and  all  other  branches  required  by  a  naval  pedia'  (1881)  and  subseliucnt  editions.  Niles' 
officer.  The  standard  of  efficiency  demanded  is  'Register  and  American  State  Papers*  may 
at  least  661^  per  cent,  from  which  no  diminution  also  be  consulted.  The  'Official  Records  of  the 
is  allowed.  The  proportion  of  graduates  to  U.  S.  and  Confederate  Navies  during  the  War 
freemen  baa  been  hitherto  about  44  per  cent  of  the  Rebellion'   contain  all  r^orts  and  like 
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matter,  and  are  published  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment Consult  also  file  of  the  'Army  and  Navy 
Journal'  i86j  to  date.  For  current  progress, 
le  yearly  reports  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy 
and  of  the  Bureaus  — the  publications  of  the 
Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  and  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Institute  are  indispensable.  For 
the  Naval  Academy,  consult  the  history  of  that 
institution  by  Park  Benjamin,  and  the  yearly 
'Registers'  obtainable  from  the  superintendent, 
which  give  all  qualifications  for  entrance,  course, 
etc.  -Information  as  to  apprentices,  enlistments, 
etc.,  are  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation. 
Follaffl  and  Ward's  'Text  Book  of  Ordnance 
and  Gunnery,'  and  Beig's  'Steam  Boilers,'  con- 
tain full  data  relative  to  their  subjects.  For 
^vemment  and  organization  consult  'Regula-- 
tions  for  the  Government  of  the  Navy*  (1900), 
and  for  Personnel  and  Stations,  the  current 
'  Navy  Register.'  For  construction  of  ships 
consist  'Proceedings  of  the  Institute  of  Naval 
Architects  and  Marine  Engineers,' 

Revised  by  Robekt  M,  Thohpsov, 
Prejidtnt  Naval  Academy  Abtmm  Atsoeialion. 
Navy  of  the  United  States,  Hiauirj  oL  The 
fallowing  condensed  history  of  the  United 
States  Navy  embodies  aU  the  essential  dcutls 
of  every  noteworthy  sea  fight  in  which  this 
country  has  been  engaged  from  1775  to  190a 
Leading  incidents  of  legislative  and  popular  in- 
terest are  also  included,  all  bein^  compiled  from 
the  nrast  authentic  official  and  historical  sources. 

<77I-  Tone  li — FlrM  sn  fiilit  of  tiw  RMoIuUcn  off 
lUchiM,  He.  Two  Hmir  caBtiiu  tokI*  iiiino»4 
bjr  voluolcen  (armed  chieSr  vito  uei  and  piCch- 
forlu)  under  corninanil  at  Jeraniab  O'Biien,  cap- 
tarrd,  after  a  levece  battle,  the  Engliih  nr  cultn 
Mtrtarnia,  Ueuc  Msgre.  AnicricaiM^  t  ktUad, 
6  wounded;  Eagliah,  5  killed,  9  wounded. 

1775-  jDlr  II  —  Two  American  trading  vtmcIb  (ainud 
'""  "*■"  — -'.iteBcj')  attxeked  and  c»piur«d,  ia  Bar 
two  rcfular  Enaluh  cruiina  wbicb  Itaa 
— ■  — ipreuly  to  avenie  the  Uar^rttla. 


T6.     Majr  9  —  Amcrici 
Cbarle*   Aleiander, 


iptund  Ea(li*h 


mtH,  I 


_.  _ .  fiabt, 

iRwrta,    havina    on    boari 
aoMien  ot   the   Bntith  /ill  Rcaimeot,  lacir   raiior 
(Hraiiei)   wu  among  the  killed. 

1TT6.  Julr  4~Ob  tbn  day  Engbiad  kid  on  th* 
Noiih  Aiaerieaii  eout  ti  war  aliips.  nouming  1.07! 
Kuna.  The  American  Navy  at  the  aiine  time  con- 
sisted of  3S  *>'  akipa»  4^3  goni.  Of  these  ihipi 
only  6  were  tniilt  for  war  purwuca. 

lyyti.  Sept.  I  ~  Captain  John  Panl  Jooca.  in  coa- 
toand  of  the  la-aun  qruLaor  Providtiicr,  csoped 
from    iS-gun    English    frigate    Salrbay.   by    an  «- 

I7r&     Oct.  n  —  Fint  Baltic  of  Lake  Champtaid.     The 

.  American  flotiiU,  of  is  veaaeU,  carryLas  S8  guu 
and  700  men,  under  command  of  General  Benedict 
Arnold,  made  ■  atuMwro  Gthi  a^iaat  the  Ea(1ith 

under  CapL  Pr  ingle.'  The  American  fleet  was 
manned  ind  officered  mostly  by  soldiers,  while  the 
English  eiafl  were  manned  by  men  from  the  Royil 
" Althou^k     the     Amerir '' ■" 


tbEy    inBJcted    irrepmble    1 


I    isd    delay    on    tlia 


I7Tt, 


S.  '  Not.  ij)  —  Amcrieui  u-run  ship  Alfrid,  Capt. 
Hoysttd  Hacker,  oipnir«d  Soglish  transport  Afrf- 
iiift,  and  with  viluaUe  supplies  lor  Ges.  Bargoyne'a 


I    MonlreaL     Ami 


!.     Dec   it  —  DiD-lag  the 
captured  Ma   English  ve*> 


f  7 —  American  crniaer  Surpriie.  CapL  Gin- 
Conyngham,  in  the  Engtiu  Chjunnel,  cap- 
British  packet  Pn«(  tj  Orange.  So  unex- 
_._   ... .   Vaokei   war   abip-  '- 


peeled   waa   Ihi 


this  part  of  the  world  that  Capt.  Conyngham  had 
entered  the  Engliib  cabin,  where  he  intemipled 
the   litter's   breakfast,   tKfora   the   pceMnce  of  an 


been  filleJ  _—  . 
Jeremiih    O'Brii 

I31i-.    Oct    I)  — ,FirM    offidil 


Naty")    beta 

y6.  "jan.'  ij  — 

fauryporl,  Mass.,  i 


-  First  official  step  towiid  the  otak- 
United  Stiles  Navy,  Silai  Deine,  iiiim. 
1    John  .  Langdon     ("  Father,     ai    Our 


imittee  by  C 


77-     May   - 
glM   fngali 

frigate     FflT.     AmenciD     cisiuuiies 

wounded;  tbe  Engliah,  ix. 
J}.     ;une    I  —  Ameriesn    friglle    Hi 

by  EngllsK  squadron  oft  Hatifsn. 
77.     June     14  —  Design     of 

adopted:    -'--    '- —    ■ 


hilled 


against    tit 


I776^_  Jan.  ^ 

X   BoaTdmia)  and   by 
>n   armed   ship  laden   witn  proviiioDa   consignea  to 

U7*.     Jan" '^ fTrrt    flag  "rei-    unfurled    abcrd    an 

American  warship  wis  hoisted  by    ist    Lieut-  John 
Paul  Tones  on  board  the  flagihiii  Alfrtd^  it  Phila. 
ddphis.     It    wa*   tbe   "  grand    union  >'■'■> 
IJ   Aneriean   strips    with  tbe   English 


^  \il 


iu& 


1776. 


Baham; 


-Flfsj 


...:   United   BlalL_ 

Capt.     EKk     Hopkina.     Ita    object    wa 
e  o_^f  the  laland  of  New  Providence,  in  th 

1   of  the   j^gB 


"gi'SS 

In    this    monih    the    iirat   sub-narioa 

._..-nted  made  an  IttMlk  on  tbe   British 

(rigste  Cirbtrui,  wkich,  had  it  not  been  foi  io- 
perfect  mechanigm,  the  craft  wou  d  have  been  to- 
tally deslioyed.     Four  of  her  crew  were  killed. 

r.  Sept.  3— On  tbe  n!*ht  of  tha  &y  tbe  3i-na 
frigate  Raliitlt,  Capt.  Thomas  ThomraoTi.  stole  ista 
s  Beet  of  English  merchantmen  an  I  attacked  tha 
convoyiag  wni  ship  Dmid.  The  l^rairf  waa  «■ 
daced  10  a  sinking  omditian  Iwiara  AmeiicaB* 
wei*  driven  o0  by  auperioj  forces 

r.  Sept.  m  —  The  ifi-gun  cruiser  L«uig(D«,  Capt 
Hetiry  Johnston,  captured  the  Brrtish  lo-gun 
cruiser  Altrl,  after  two  houra'  sninted  figkting  and 
a  ehaae  of  four  houta.  Tbt  Eoglisb  wnmsmkr, 
Lieut.  Biiely,      '  '  '  --.--. 


'  mililar*  storra.     Tie  fleet  • 

aKip    Aifrpd,    ao-gun    ship    [ 

Andrta  Doria   ind   Cabot,    : 

>D-gun    aloop    Hornel,    and 

an  J  Ply. 
76.     Mar.    J  —  American    siilors    sod    marines    from 

Hopkins'  fleet  linded  at  New  FrOTidence,  cantunnl 

the  two   forra.  made  prisoner  of  Governor    Brown, 

held  tbe  place  two  weeks  and.  on  17  Mireh,  sMA, 

™  While 'enlMing  Long  Island  Sound, 
—  ...-et  was  itticked  bs  the  English  to-sun 
r  CUugotv.    which  waa   driven   ofT  only  after 


'"re^ri^'  the  "SI 
from  the  English. 


'si  l". 


.  tbe  Briliah  had 
war   ships   with 

1778.     Jan. 


Qult<enni  Bay. 
%e    Stan  and 

Americans  captured  4^7 

'begiflning   of    the    year    i77> 


Honkini 


.57*    gun*,    •t'l'e   the 
a   14  ucsseiB  wnO  311  guns. 
Sailors   from   the   U-    S.    la-Riu  s 
Providence    landed    on    the    Island    of    New    *^' 
captured    the    f  '  ■ 


I  Ncu 


The  next   in 

.  Apr.  17  — American  cruiser  Leii»tfBn,  Capt 
John  Barry,  optored  English  cruiser  EdHord  after 
fighting  one  hour.  AmerKan*.  i  killed,  1  woand- 
ed:  English  losa  much  greater. 


t   Biddle, 
her  jij  people  pe: 


_    , In    the 

a  large  quantity  ot  mili- 

i    frigate    Rantialfh,    •:ap1 


'4-gDii  ahlp  of  tl 


Si-  r.t 
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>n8-     Utr.    g  —  The   »«■>■>  lUp  Alfrid  caftnre4  ^r 

two   Engfitb   war  gfalp*. 
(irS.     Apr.     II  —  Cipt     Jofan     Paul     Jonu     ludi     u 

Whirehaven,  Eoi^d,  mnd  icti  Bre  to  the  ibippliig 

I7?B.  Api.  »4~  Action  bttwecn  ttae  Rangtr,  Cipt 
Jonea,  and  the  QroA*,  Capt.  Buidgn,  w  tfas  Iriih 
Sc*.  The  Amerieani  captuted  the  Dtaie  ifter  w, 
action  of  one  hour.  Cuiultim  Americwu  S; 
EnalJAh  4j. 

■rrS.  Sept.  17  —  Out  3i-gna  frigite  RaJnfl^  ifter  * 
cbate  of  jCTBral  da/i,  captared  br  -Epguvh  .after 
beioi  nia   Mhaie  on  the  cout  «f  liuati  all  tb* 

I7;9.  Feh.  i  ^  Fictt  and  odIt  leriou*  nutiiur  in  'tha 
U.  S.  Navy  occurt^d  in  the  ji-gun  frigate  ABmue* 
■t  a«a,  while  uadei  k  French  commander,  Flem 
Laadaia,  GeiL   Lafayette  being  on  board  at  a  pa>- 

1779-     May  ?  — Our  Ji-gun  brig  F< 
peratt   «ction    of   one    hour,   captn 

ahip  of  about  the  aame  force.     TL.   ^    .,..  _, 

out  of  a  crew  of  only  j^.     The  AmeiicanB  had  4 
killed  and   lo  wounded.  ' 

I7n.  Sept.  13  —  Famous  action  betwno  BmH&miiu 
Rkhard.  Capt  Joljn  Paul  Jooea.  and  EnnUah  frig- 
ate Strspit  aft  eastern  coail  of  £iuland.  Ear& 
la  the  battle  the  ships  suchared  aide  'fy  itde.  The 
EDgllahman     waj     earned     hj     bcurdinj.  '  Shortly 

178a.     June  ji^Dtm  «!  tiie  Most   ol^tjnate  B«Tal  bat- 
(Is  of  the  Vcvi^thin  fought  beiwem  iS-goc   frig- 
ate   TntmbM,    Capr.  Jamel    Nicholr—    — "    "— 
liah  privateer  iVtM.     The  TmnAuU 
■nd    the    Won    escaped     The     ' 


ihoo.     Oct.     11  —  Xhs    aS-gnn     friale    Boiten,    Capl. 

,  ,   George  Little,  io  a  two  tUy  fight  with  the  French 

corret    Btrctau,    CapL    Aadca    Scgei,    finally    cip- 

iSoi.     Fe^    3  — TrealT   of  pe«ce  with   France   rAttlied. 

Id  this  war  S4  .«rni«l  vewels  were  captured  from 

the   French,    wtiila   the    French   «*tare4    only  one 

of  our  jvar  ■hip*,  the  RttaKatiatt.     . 
iSoi.     ^ay  M~Tbe    Baahaw  of  Tripoli  declared  war 
.    aaainat  the  United  Statea  becauw  we  did  not  pay 

OUT    "  tribute ','    promptly. ,   ^Inut    the    aame    time 


ired   KiigUahi 


,    and    Eng- 
•  (bmaated 


buy  began  hoatile  mtaturei  aaainat  the  United 
Slatfla. 
ai.  July  I  _  Firit  considerable  pquadron  of  Ameri- 
can WOT  ahipa  croaaed  the  Atlantic  and  airived  at 
Cihraltar.  B  conaiated  at  the  frigataa  Pritiint. 
Pkii«dtliUa  aiid  Sat*,  under  the  command  of 
Capi.  Bich^id  uale,  wd  WM  aenf  to  make  war  on 


»:  that  of  llic  e 


'    SS    of   thi 
Jl  ^  kiUsd    __ 

u  capturtd  on  thia  day  «I  the  molUb 
«  uE  j-cuHbatot  River;  Mb.,  by  ibe  Britiah  tuader 
Sir  George  Collier.  Three  oT .  our  GoverDttent 
uruiaari  and  ■  number  of  piiTRteen  were  loat.  . 

1780.  Oct.  t  —  U.  S.  (hip  Sar<aaga  oaptured  EBslish 
vmid  shin  Cki,rming  .Milh-  A  few  di.a  alter' 
ward  the  S'<irci°fa  was  loat  at  sea  with  all  handa. 

17B1.  Majr  iS  — Our  iS-gun  frigate  Tnimbull  caplnred 
by  Biiliah  aquadron  in  a  night  attaclt;  m^ny  of 
the  American  ccew  bdng  in  a  stale  ofmutuiy. 

.78*.  June  ai- US.  Ja-gnn.  frigate  Co-frd,racy 
captuxd  at  aei  by  two,  Engliih  fngalei  _  while  re- 


.7«" 


j>m*a^'Nichol»n. 
Snlisfa  frigatca. 


38-gun    fi 


:aptured    off    Halifax    i} 


TrfmbuU    Capt, 


lyBs.    Apr.  B  —  The  Pennsylvania  State  ciulMr  Hydtr 

'     AUy:  Capt.    Toshui)    Baniey,    in    a   desperate   battle 

detested    Elfish    fruber    Gtnrral    Mont    in    Cape 

May   Koads.     Our  caauilties  wert    is;   that  of  the 

Enaliah.  S3.      ' 

1783.     In  the  Hevotution  the  British  had  loi  war  ahipa 

Tcaiels  taheo  (mm  the  British  by  oirr  sea  fercei. 
t7<f-     Jal7   i;~  American   schooner  Maria  of   Boston 

seized   by   Algeriai*   corsalu  and   her   crew  thrown 

into  eapHvity.     This  resulted  in  a  naval  var  againat 

all  the   states  Of  Barbery. 
1794.     Mar.   a?  —  On    the  close   of  the  Revolution  the 

Navy  was  disbanded  and  it  waa  not  until  ibis  day 

tlut   Cengrras   toiA    steps   to   create    a    new    Mary. 

By    thi*    act    sii    frigates    were    Bnthoriied.     They 

were  the  famous  group  to  which  the  Coiufifiitiini, 

etc.,   beloaged. 
i79«.     Apr.   30  — SeerettrT  of  thv  Hayv  added  to  the 

Preaidenl'a    cabinet,    Ben|amln    Stoddart   being  the 

1798.  July  9-^CongTeaa  dedared  nnra]-  war  apon 
FMnee-becauie  if. the  persiMent   deprfdaiions  on 

1798.  Nov.  16  — Our  so-gun  war  ahip  Baitimirre.  Capt 
Isaac  PhilH™,  boarded  bv  the  British  74-"'"  •"" 
CarwUic.  lAile  at  scB.  aad  several  of  the 


iB«i.  Auf.  I  — Out  la-gun  acbooiMT  £iit<»rue,  LieuL. 
Andnw  Surieit,  in  a  Onree^av'  W»  witt>  the 
Tripolilan  war  fiacre  TrifaU,  captartd  her.  There 
were  no  Aioencan  caaualiiea,  ln|t  the  T^P"''**"* 
hod  sa  kiiled.,01  wouadad- 

1803:  Juac  » —  Ameiican  aanaaron  under  the  tpm- 
niand  of  Capt.,  Jobn  Jtitdsera.  attacked  a  laroa 
TripoUtan  war  ship  and^nmr  gunboats  off  the. har- 
bor of  TrifwU,  '  The  rgunboau  were  4rive«  into  tha 
barborj.  the  war  ship  waa  deattom]. 

iSoj.  Oct.  II  — While  cbaaisg  a  TnpolitaB  craft,  the 
sAeuti  Inaaae.  ,f  Uad(Jf>ft&.  Capt.  WilliajB  Bain- 
biidac,  ran  agiDund  aft  the  harbor  of  Trfpolb  The 
followmg  day  be  was  cotnpelM  to  aurrender. 

1804.  Feb.  iti  — Lieat  StfpbtU 'Dceatai  with  74  vol- 
uDtcers  manned  the  ketch  Intrtpid  and.  under 
cover  ot  night  ran  Inta  the  hattior  of  Tripoli  atl4i 
dtatco^ed  by<  <ice  the-  frigate  PMcdrl*Ua,  vbicb 
the  Tripolltani  bad  captmed  tknytar  bafoie,    . 

e  InlcWfitrfM   twhich  had  bm  Wed 

aa  a  Boating  mine  to  be  exploded  among  the  Tri- 
'  pcditan  ahipaiag/.Miad,  nader  ovrcr  of  plghl,  icarrieA 
her  into  ihellarblr  of.  TripaU.  Xht  igclch  waa 
exploded  and  avenr  lOSic  ui  .  tka  1  Asnailcant  waa 
killed.  .,1     ...        .  .    1  .  .„, 

—  Treaty  of  peace   risned  with   TrhtolC 

" ^.  ----.,_  e^^ 


05.     June  3- — T.^.^    —    r-^—    -.,— . — 3--  — 

«r.  :  June  II  —  Our  j6-«]n  ship  (ThuiiroAr,  Capt 
Jamea  Barron,  atlacled  oil  the  Virghuan  coast  by 
the  $o-gwi  English  friiile.  Z-MMiil  apd  waa  com- 
pelled to  snrreoder.  thret,  of  .the  American  trew 
were  taken  aboard  llie  English  dup.  Thia  AutrjML 
kasteoed  the  War  ol   l8ii-  ™ 

L»  16— -Our  44-Bun  frigate  Fritidnt.  Capt. 
Rodgers,.  at  night,  waa  fired  npOA  by .  the 
lb   ii-gua  war  ahip  I.ittl«   Btlf.    T^e  Ame-' 


as 

.  cana  prompLiy  r* 

was  pernitt*d"k 

.la.     June    .a  — Cc 

Britain.     At    thi 

ahipa  with  ij.So 


oceed. 


the  oulragcathat  led  to  the  War  of   iSii. 
1799.     Feb.  9  —  Oar  36-000  frigate  CettiUliaUon,  .C 
Thomas  TrmitaBi   fought  and  captured   French 
gun    frigate    /antrgra*,    Capt.    Barraeul.    after 


Pitot, 
ecpturc  Ml 


rhich  laated  five  lu)ui_.  _  .  ...„ 
hia-  rigging,  Cant.  Truitun  wi 
Me  oppoaasL  who  finally  escai 

laltica.i  H    killed  or  '    ' 


ig  fight  w 
to^ihe  d. 


. .npelled  tta. 

After  which  the  Cililt  Stlf 

:1ares  war  against  Great 
IntJaod  had  1,048  war 
id  the  United  States    17^ 

—     J— J    jj-        J  0--    achooner    /"fia    attacked 

in  tfae  St.  Lawrence  river  near  Ogdensburgfa  by 
the  English  war  craft  Earl  of  tfoira  and  the  D.tr 
ef   GloHctittr.    The, English  wfre   driven   off  With 

I.  Aug.'^— P**"  n*™'  J=ti™  °'  "''  W"  "' 
i8ti-  The  ja-gun  frigite  Esiix,  Capt.  Davrrf  Por- 
ter, captured  the  English  i6-gun  aloop  of  war, 
Alrrt.     Oiily   3   of  the  enemy  were  wonnded.     No    ' 

la  Aug  ij  — First  frigate  action  ot  the  war,'  the 
44-gun  frigate  CimititoirCDH,  Capt  Isaac  Hull,  cap- 
turing the^illah  JB-gun  frigate  CBrrr^^re.  CajS.' 
Jamea  Sicberd  Daotes.  The  battle  laated  onb  4o 
minulet.  the  Americans  having  14  killed  or  wound- 
ed  and 

•  J.     0*t, 


:  night    a 
attacked    e 


;    EngMS 


The 


„.. aio  neat  Buffalo, 

Americans  were  led  by  Lieut  Jesse  Duni^an  Eiiion. 

I.  Oct.  ij  — Our  i8-gun  sloop  ot  war  IVcsp,  Capt 
Jacob  Jonea,  after  an  action  of  4J  mlilutes.  'cap-. 
tared  the  Ei^iah  iB  gun  war  brig  FroliV,  Tfi< 
Americana  had  10  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  Eng- 

II.  Oct    as  —  Tbe.    44-gnn    frigate    Vnltti    Siattt, 


ly  Google 


MAVY  OF  THE  DOTTED  STATES 


UactdoKia,     Cipt.     Jobn 


■    Eii([1ish    jS-fUD    frm 


—  Cipt.  WllHam  B>inbrid«  in  tlw 
e  Canslittitian  captured.  oH  the  coui 
r    EngUA    ]8-KDD    fiigitc   /ova   after 


had^w  HTlt/ or  woanded";  the  English.   .61. 

1813.     Frt,     14  —  The     i8-zun    sloqp    of    *«    Hornii 
Capt.     T«m«    LawTcnct.    c»plured,    mfler    1    Bhari 
ta,oa   of    IS   Diinutu.    Engltib   iloop   of    wii   Pic 
cock  of   Ihe  tame   force,    fier   mmm      ' 
Peike,      being     killed.     The      Amer 
■ere  j  killed  or  wouoded:  that  of 
The  fitaeock  vis  lunk  in  the  actio 

1813.  June  I  — American  jS-nn  frigi 
Cipt.  Jamel  Lawrence,  captured  af 
action  of  15  minntca  off  the  port  oi  xwmun, 
■  the  Eniliih  38-Bnn  frigate  Shannon,  Capt.  Phi 
S.  V.  Broke  Tbe  Americana  had  146  killed 
woonded  and  the  Engliah  8j.  Lawrence  a 
killed,    his   lait   worda    being    "  D»n't    giic   up   I 


Williai 


t   of    Bomon,  by 


1(1  J.     Aug. 


Arttu.  Capt.  Wm.  Heh.y 


Blythe.  after  aa  actioB^  of'  40 
and' '  EngKib 


„...  _,._red   Ensliih  aloop   of 
fore*)     Boj'rr.    Capt     Samud 


the    I 


captured    tbe    Eaglis 

!     (oTCf)      BtTVitr.     C -._ 

-    ■■'■   i  or  wounded;    Engliih,    . 


Algiei 

appeal 


_.  -.e  Engliit.  „. 
.  jj— The  ig-gun  aloop  of  war 
Biddle.  after  a  apiritcd  action  ofl 
ha,  captured   Englfih  iloop  af   war 

la  killed  or  wouoded;   the  EngUil 
■    IT  — Before   the    wi 
oncluded    the    U.    S. 


captured  the  Algerian  flagabip 


tfa  England  had 
declared  war  ai 
a  on  American 
'    Cape.     Decttir 


1815.     June 
lDdie«) 


nn  this  year  la  Ibe  cloi 
I  Were  icti«l)'  engaged 
c   Wcil   Indies  ud  iIbt 


>  of  Su 
war  Pt<i£, 
cmfaer  N 

4  k^ned  or 

iialtiea. 

e  of    1S15 


Ida  (EaM 


ril'lS 


HOC  landed  a 


erchanlmen,    tbe    4«-gun    frigate   Pato. 

acked  the  ta«n  of  Qualla  Battoo,  killing  a  large 
number   of  the  natives  and  deilrojring  their  [orta. 

185S.  Dec.  ao  —  Qualla  Batloo  again  bombarded,  for 
repetition  of  oulragea:  this  time  by  Che  conet 
John  Aiamt,   Capt,  Geoige  C,  Beid. 

1846.  July  2 — A  force  of  ajo  men  from  American 
■quadron  under  CapL  Jofan  Drake  Slsat,  Uoded 
at  HoQtaey,  Cal.,  and  occupied  the  place  in  the 
name  of  the  United  Sute*. 

1846.^  Oct.  ^16  — American    naval  ,force    under    Capt. 


.  .. In*.     Both   tiie  American 

imandvrs    were    killed     Oar    caa- 
billed    or   wonnded;    that    of    the 


David   Coanc 


-Navi 


Matthew   Calbraith 


^IJL 


of  Capt. 


iBi3.  Sept  i«  — Battle  of  Lake  Erie  faugbt.  The 
AtncrleaB    squadron    carrying    s*    guna,    tmder   the 

Simmanl  *?  Ottter  Huard  Perry,  captnred  the 
nglisfa  squadron  of  0\  fmia  andet  tbe  command 
of  Capt  Oobcft  Hertst  iBarclay.  Our  camaltia 
were  113  kilted  or  wounded:  that  oi  the  British, 
f  3J,     Tbe  dinet  muK  of  tUa  bntic  was  the  over- 

torf; 

tSi4.  Jah.  10  —  The  U:  S. '  schooner  Alligalrr  re- 
pulsed' a  Boat  iHack  frtm  the  British  frigate  Nar- 
cuiHi  wllll-  hvMy  loss  t«  tbs  enemy. 

1814.  Mar.  18  ~  Capt.  Davit  Potter  in  tb«  31-gun 
'  frigate  Eiirl  made  ■  heroic  defense  ajrainst  the 
Brithh  war  ahips  Phabi  and  Clieriib  at  Valparaiso. 
Chile.  Aftw  a  fight  of  a  hours  and  ao  mloulea 
tbe  EiiA  surrendered,  our  roue*  being  >5S  killed 
or  woasded;  that  of  tbe  English,  nnly  ij. 

rti4.'  Apr.  as  — Our  lo-gun  sloop  of  war  Piocork. 
Capt.  Lewis  Wirrington,  after  an  aetiaD  of  4s 
-^- ■*    "■-    ='—'--■-    -' -f   war    (at 


-  Boat  containing  ) 
E  Lieut.  Parker.  . 
at    night. 


itered  barbor  ol 
the  enemy's  bark 
war),  burned  ber 


ler  (be  guns  of  tbe   fort. 

[an.    e~C>pt.   Robert   F.   Stockioo   led 

about    TOO    American    aailon    on    a    Ion) 

ind   and  defeated  a   Mexican  army  at    San  U» 

:i,  Cal.     The  battle  was  resumed  on  the  foBow 

dav  at  Hesa  and  again  the  eneniT  waa  imtcd. 

■'■-  -stb  our  sailors  maT^bed  into  Loa  Angelea 


l!irt"oT'E:aiifo"}°' 

41.     Mar.    .0  —  Steam 

hatlwr   of  Vera   Crt 


coDquered  rite   Towet 


13  —  Commander  TatWall  with  atrai 
unboat*  boldly  ran  within  close  nnge  of 
vien  fort  at  Vera  Crui  and  deliveiod  a 
hre  for  an  hour.  So  otwapected  was  tbe 
Jut   the    HcxicgBS    w«r*    Kanely    able  w 


lll4'  June  as  — Capt.  Johnston  Blikeley  in  Ibe  18- 
gun  iloop  of  war  Ifiue,  captured  the  English  war 
ahip  Krindrtr  off  tbe  English  coast  after  sn  setion 
of   19  minutes,  the  Amcncana  having  aG  killed  or 

1814-  Sent,  .  —  At  night  the  Waif  had  a  battle  with 
tbe  English  ilocip  of  war  Avon  of  less  force.     The 

whiSi  «ie'  '^roe/ieanl  had  "kiUed''or*ioun'ded'and 
the  enemy  42- 

1814.  Sept.  it  —  Second  battle  of  Lake  Cbamplain 
bc^een  American  aquadron  under  Capt.  Macdon- 
ougl)  and  Engliah  under  Capt.  Daniel  Pring.  The 
American  force  e»rried  86  guni  and  Bso  men,  the 
Engliah  ga  guna  and  i.ooo  men.  After  an  action 
of  1  hours  and  10  minutes  tbe  English  were  de- 
feated, our  loBSea  being  no  killed  or  wounded; 
that  of  the  enemy,    194- 

iBn.  Dec  14— Forty-two  English  launches,  contain- 
ing 42  guns  and  about  i,aoo  men  attacked  the 
American  Hotilla  on  Lake  Horgne,  Mist.,  and  after 

bei*Ei'"i  kifled  or  wLuode'd!  the  En^lth.™!""" 
iBij.  Jan.  It  —  The  44-gnn  frigate  Pmidtnt.  Capt. 
St^hen  Dccatnr,'  captured  by  a  British  squadron 
after  a  chue  of  two  days.  The  Americana  did  not 
•nrrendcr    until    they    had    80    killed    or    wounded 

tSl{.  Feb.'  "— ^fail'e  cmistng  off  tbe  coast  of  Por- 
lugal  the  4*-gun  frigate  Cottitittitien.  Capt.  Cbarlet 
Stewart,  after  an  eitraordinary  night  battle,  cap- 
tured English  war  ships  Cyant  and  Lrvant,  having 
ft  total   Of    55   guns   as  opposed   to   the    SI    in  tbe 


■84?.^  Mar.. 


suited  i: 


the   s 


-The    r 
rk  on  V 


and    ari 

..  Cruz  whi 
uf  that  plao 


,,.     ^ _,     -Strong  naval    force 

C.    Perry    captured    Tuspan    after    aei 
At    one    lime    our    aailon   landed 
Mexican   cBrtfaworks  by  aiorm. 

184;.  June  30  —  CapU  Bigclow  with  34 
Diarehed  against  the  town  of  Tanultay 
tured  it   after  suffering  a   loss  of  a    kill 


Rillea  inland. 

Capt.  Shubdcb  Unded  600  ■ 

and   captured  the  city   of   i 


id    carried   the 


mander    SelfridcE    captned    tbe   city    of   Gaaymat. 

Lower  California,  after  severe  fiffadog. 
48.     Jan.    30  —  Lint,     Yard    with    a    dcttdiment   of 

aailots   landed    and    lurprised    a   body    of   Heascaa 

troops  nesr  Coehorl,  Lower  Cattforaia. 
48,     Feb.    6  ~  Lieut.    Cfaailei    Heywood   of   tbe   Ua- 
'     "ndcanaal  San  Jose, 


Lowe 


Cain 


killed  or  wounded. 

the  Onitel'si -. 

Ike  opening  of  Jv*n  to 


.,  Google 


-NAVY  OF  THE  UNITED  BTATBS 


i>S4.     Feb.     IJ  —  Perrj   vpeartd    off    Tokro    wilb 
inqioiinE    fleet    t"    ™~.™     >i..    .««.«-     i>... 

iBsfi.     Nov.  'jo  —  B< 


Andnw  Hull   Foote,  Bod,  aflcr 
tbe    Chineie   were   defeated    wicli 
•w   killed   or  wounded;     '       ' 
ItillHl  and  a  •.Dunded. 


ftan    the 

ChincK  fort*  wuttool/ 
Janton,  a  lar»  force  o1 
landed  under  Coomandar 


fiaally  drill 


wo«uidadj   the  CoatedenM 
the  Han. 

a  aRorded 


*  auuiT  wiMUdad;  tl 
I  killed  or  wouaded, 
e  faaoua  haitle  bctvi 
14c  fought,  in  whicli  1 


of   the    Bi 


made  hi*  fanoui  daih 

itiah    and    Fftach    «lu 

attack  on   tlw   Peibo 


□f  New  Berne  1 
r  bad  11  k 
■ufFered  c 


7ont.  "Nortb  "ChkiL  ~It  waa'  on  inii  occaaion  iiwi 
Tattnall  exclaimed  "  Blood  ia  thieka  than  water." 
<i.  Apt.  11  —  Capt.  UcCauln  deatrored  aU  United 
Sutea  aiotea  at  Norfolk.  Va.,  to  piro^t  'h-ir 
falling  into  tbe  banda  of  tbc  Canfederi 


I   killed  < 


tuicd  ia.  a  danog  nuotber  by  a  pari 
eratea  under  CapL  Wm.  F.  Lynch. 
ICi.  Oct.  J — A  tegimenl  of  Confederate  Iroopi 
while  marching  on  tbe  nanow  ialand  of  Hatteraa 
waa  fired  upon  by  tbe  National  lunboal  M9%ti' 
etilo,    Ueut.    Daniel    L.    Braine,    and    routed    witb 

tft.  Oct.  II —  Capt  George  Nicholai  HolUn)  wMb 
tbe   Coafedente   iroDclad  Uaiu*nu   and  6  wooden 

tbe  jiwertS*  uX'n  ^"»d™"rta'iron£i'"ne»r  flie 
.  moutta  of  the  Uiaiiaiippi  Kiter.  Tbe  Richminul 
■    waa  naarty  lunk  and,  by  meani  of  fire  r«[t*>  the 

fll.  Oct  (S — Tbe  little  wooden  ganboat  Camttagn, 
lieul.  S.  Ledyard  Phelps,  attaeked  a  Confeikrate 
cannt  on  tbe  bank  of  tbc  CtDaberlaBd  Rlvei,' te- 
flictiDK  a  loM  ia  killed  and  woondad. 

6t.  Not.  7  — Capt  Saninel  Francis  Dnpoat  with  a 
powvrfnl  sqvadroa  of  wooded  shfpa  captured,  after 
3  bcaVT  bonbardmenl,  Port  Roral,  N.  C  with  a 
hm  of  jf  lalkd  or  waunded.  tbe  enenT*!  hna 
being  63. 

<i.  Nov.  8  — Union  war  ateamer  Sai  JiuitHii,  CvM 
Cbarlea     Wllkea,'    fnieTrcpted     the     Engltoh      -  '■ 


ainjiTe-baaded  abe  rt 


.(  dark  . 


iS&i. 


I    gonborta 


conpcUed  it  la  lurrander,  thi 
killed  or  wounded. 
«a.     Mat.     8  —  Confederate     ir 

Sed   Hampton   Rnada  and,  i 
.  totally  deltroytd  the  wi 
CitmbtTlaKd.     Tbe     UniDnisti 


I^ISlkli'' 


10   jn   tbe   Uiaaltrippi,    which    raiilted 
donment  of  Ibat  poR  by  tbe  enemy. 
Two  wooden  Union  gunboata  ocevented 


i»i.     May     31— With      frail     gunboata     fjimmander 

Smea  Haraun  Wood  attacked  the  Confederate 
tteriea  at  Aquia  Cieek,  near  Waafanigtoo,  D.  C. 
Tbe  attack  waa  renewed  the  next  day,  btit  failed: 
the  Niliinjaliata  h**jng  i  killed  (Conunander 
Ward)  and  4  wounSed. 

1U1.  Aug.  a«  ~  Capt.  Silaa  H.  Stringham  with  a  pow- 
erful aquadron  of  wooden  war  ahipa  baobarded 
Fort  Hattelaa  and  compelled  the  lurrender  of  ita 
garriion  of  615  men.  The  Confedoatc  loa.  waa 
19  killed   or  wounded. 

|8«i.  Sept.  io.-~TwB  guDbeata  conmanded  by  Lieut. 
Roger  N.  Stenbel  opened  £re  on  a  Coafaderate 
battery  of  16  giioi  acoi  Columbui,  Ky.,  and  de- 
airbed  it. 

1861^  Sept  14  —  A  boat  party  under  Lieut  Joba 
Henry  Rutuell  pulled  into  the  harbor  of  Peatacola 
and.  after  a  deipcrtite  faht,  capcured  and  deatmycd 
the  .Confederate     p[ivatetr_  7>uUi.     About    —     -' 

tWi.^pet"! 


If   wounded,   while   our  land    fore 
Dore.     The  enemy'a  lo)a  wai  evei 

Apr.   4  —  Commander    Waike  in   tbe   Canndtltt 
"  -:lebrat«d    daih    )  ' 

the  abaodoni 
186a,     Apr.  6  — T 

---      -inibilation    ol    the    Union   army   at  "PitB 

I  jniiing.   on   tbe  Tcnneaaee   Riyer.   by   pouring   ia 

a  CToaa-fire  on   the  chatilTVB:  Cnnfedeiate*. 
iSfia.     Apr.  i.3  —  Farragut,  under  cover  of  night,  made 

bu  (amoua  daah  paat  tort.  Jaekaon  and  St  PhlHp. 

which    reaulted    m   tlie    ftdl    nf    New    Orleans.     It 

waa  one  of  the  moat  dariu  feats  in  naval  hiaiory. 

The   Union  loas  waa   iS*  Blled  or  wotmded,  while 

that  of  tbe  enemy  waa  aboct  equal 
'       e   Apr.     as  — A    nayal     fimie    under     Commander 

Samuel  Loakwcod  captuavd  Fort  HacM,  N.  C.  alter 

an  all-day  G^t. 
XSi.     May    ■.".- On  .'«■   i^y  ^    CoofederaU    na*d 


e  MlaaiM 
ral  force  »< 
off   wjth    ■ 


t  PilliJw,  I 


rnbott  F«in, 
C,  waa  cap: 
party  of  Confad- 


USa.  June  6  —  Union  gunboata  under  Cant  Davii 
attacked  tbc  CoahdeiMe  naval  force  at  Uempfan 
and  dcfealad  it     The  caaoahica  were  hiconaiderable. 

;6i.  June  ij~A  nnraL  and  land  force  caplnred  St 
a»rlea  «i  the  White  River,  after  a  hloSdy  atr^r 
■"  "^  r"*i.  'Sa  "{  !>"  Un«»tan  were  killed  or 
sounded.     Tike  Confederate  lou  ia  unknown. 

"■,.  J"a*  rt -II  Ferracnt  made  bia  perlloua  daah  pait 
the  Confederate  battoiea  at  VUaburg.  with  a 
lou  of  17  killed  or  WounAtd.     The  eaeny  reported 


and      destroy  ed      

O'Brini,  vith  ita  valnablc 
1S61.  July  a  —  Two  gunboata 
Lieut.  Oiarlea  W.  Ftnaaer 
in  Koaaoke  Kivcr  md.  atn 
Bamilton.  N.  C  Union 
iinded. 


indcT    Trenehard   li 


the  RHodf 
iTocpa  ae  Galveatoq, 
de      runner      J?ic*arJ 

Forced  the  barricades 
a  hot  light,  captured 
laea,    three    killed    or 


lUa.    July   I  J  — Capt   Walkc  wfth  a  mall  i 


.  .  _  1  forcibly  took 
out  of  her  two  Cod  federate  agenta.  Maun  and 
SKckn. 

iWi.  Nov.  8  — lieut  Jamea  E.  Jonett  led  a  boat 
party  into  the  harbor  of  Galveaton,  Texaa.  under 
cover  of  night,  and  destroyed  the  war  Bcbooaef 
Kayal  VaelU.  The  boat  party  had  g  cssutltiea. 
The  entire  Confederate  crew  waa  captured. 

i86j.     Feb.   6  — Cant    A.    H.    Fooie   wKb    Unlgn  jraq- 
boati  attacked  Fort  Henry  on  tbe  Ten-'"— ■  rfli"r 
and  after  a  Kvere  action  compelled   li 
The    Union    loaa'waa    11    kill 
Coafedeiate  loss,  it. 

i86».  Feb.  10  —  Union  gunboats  under  Commander 
Rowan  attacked  the  Confederate  gunboata  at  Xliu- 
bcth  City,  N.  C.  and  defeated  them.  Tbe  Unioa 
lots  was  4  killed  or  wounded;  that  of  tbe  cwmy, 

1863.  Feh.  ij  —  Commander  Waike  in  Iha  ironclad 
Runboat  CarondtM  attacked  Fort  Donelson,  Cum- 
berland  Rjver.^AfUr  naintaioing  an  all-day   fight 


^e'ri;^ 

.nd-i^-n;3 

her  that 

.h;™rfii,x 

service. 

Tbe  Unioniaia 

V»t  68  killed  or  w. 

[mnded. 

wUie  a 

at  of  tbe  ram 

a.     July 

aa  — Cant    Wm 

r'n-'^Porter.   witb 

several 

'    attack    < 

in    the    A 

and  com 

pieced  ber  destr 

uctloo. 

a.    Oct  ; 

1  — A  detachinent  W  trof 

ipa  with  < 

1   naval 

force  under  Lieut  E.  H 

.  ColhooR, 

captured 

Prank- 

Un  after 

,!S!™  «"«'?', 

In  which  i 

:S  A  our 

wounded;    the 


Whlle"atti 
,  N.   C.   Liei 
wnnboat  cifir,    ran    agmund    and   aaa    attacked 
Sk    Confederatea.     Cnahine    phickKy   defended    1 
weaael   two  dava,   dien   setting   ber  on  fire   escap 

St.  Dec.  31  •—On  the  night  of  this  day  the  famo 
Unnitot  foaadered  at  sea  while  near  Hatter 
Sboala,  ber  people  being  saved  1^  convqytna;  shi 

«j.     Jan.      I  —  Before      dayll^^      two.    Confeder 


:'.*. 


an.    p  —  Rear-Admlr*l    Porter, 
e  of  gunboata,  oHured^Arkan 


Poet,  on  1: 

,..     _.„     ,     _.     ji     killed 

ifederate  tosses  being  heavier. 


-On   this  day  the   fan 


3.  Feb.  14  —  The  Con 
warahip^en  »f  Ik* 
in  tbe  Red   Riven. 


The  Confederatea 


sptured  Hie  Unioa 


ironslad  luiioKtU 


„  Google 


HAVY  OF  'FItB'tINtrEX>^Bl'A'r£S 


lS6j.  Uar.  II  —  Union  lunboals  began  attack  on  For 
Psnbertoa  on  the  TallchztcliH  Riicr,  bnl  wer 
finally  icpulKd  on  the  iBtb  vilb  ■  heavy  looi  ii 
Idlled  ini  wounded. 

(86],  Uar.  i«  —  Fairagnt  paaed  Port  Hudson,  oi 
IhE   Uiuwrippi,    one    of   bit   riilp*.   the   Mittiiiipt 


'US: 


of    S3,  Mill 


r  vounded  to  the  IhI 
ind  land  attack  on  Fort 


captured  Fort  . 

I.  ' 'Schoon 

IK    Yang    Hive 


a  k«rs » 


Iranelada  onder  Dupont  off  Charleaton 
xnnined  attack  on  the  fortificMiona. 
mi  HDk  and  the  otber  veasels  were 


The  Kte^ 
compelled 

63.     Apr.  16  —  Rear-Adniiral  Porter 


—  warahlp  Wyomm, 

Capt.   UeDouna    nc 

their  ihipa  aodailEai 

lean,  bad  six  killed 

iiiffered    heiTily. 
i86j.     Julj    18 —  A    coiDlHaed 

wai   made   on    Fort    Wagn.. 

repulaed   by  the  Ctinfederati 
iSfij.     Sept.    8  — A   boat   oarty 

alleinpKd  ta  lurpr 


ipa.  bnt  after  a 
Ttri  O] 


Fort    Wtgatt.    ChaTleMon,    bnt   »a 

liidni  ef  400  n« 

idcr  T.  H.   Stnea 

;  Somter,  Charlotoo,  bu 

«f   16  kijlfd  or  woundD 


*^o  Sept.  B  — An  anar  and  naval  expedition  arainat 
v.t'S'  r  ^  :""■  '"*yff  ^  the  C™teder»arthe 
Nabonaliita  hBTUW  about  50  killed  or  wounded. 
while  the  gunboau  Of/tiw  and  Saeium  were  com- 
pelled   to   lurrend^. 

*^T  ^°\.?°T''^*i  Coafedn-»f«  tinder  Commander 
I.  T.  Wood  made  •  ragb  aitick  on  Union  gon- 
bo*t»  guarding  New  Beme.  N.  C.,  and  enured 
the  On^rarutr,  with  a  toaa  of  »  idlkd,  wounded 
kflled"         '"^^T?'  Conftdeimte  kaa  being  iS 

'♦v,  ^Pr-  '"  —  ConfedWat*  run  Alb*mar{t  artackcd 
Unuo  giinbDau  at  the  Qwath  of  the  Roanoke  River, 
N.  C.  and  aank  the  SeutUitld,  a  number  of  Uni<>-- 
....  I —     ijju^  or  —      '   ■ 


1864.     May 


-The    t 


n  Albemarle  « 

ngbi    with    onr    ¥nxiden    gunboatai    lasting    Beveral 
faonn,    wu    driven    back.     Several    of    the    Union 
gunboata     wtn    diaabled.     The    UBioniati    bad    n 
hilled  or  weuiuted;  the  Confedeisie  kxa  wu  leaa. 
IB64-     May   6-- The  Canfedostea  blew   np  the  Union 

'—    '- '■-■     ■  ■      "      .    Mil*    Creek, 

la.     Two    dayi 

Bank  Ue  Confaltiatc 
after  a 
Ulled .  Or 

1864.  June  14 —Confederate  akore  hatteriea'  npened 
in  uneapeoMd  fire  on  two  Union  gnnboali  in  the 
j...:_;--;     „_^   .■...__^^   but   were   ailenccd 


Eillini 


June   ig  —  The  KMraorn  Bank  the  Confalti 
Tuiser    Alabama    off    Qferbourg,    nvnce,    aftei 

■evere    action.     Hie    Nuionalina    bad    ]    Ulled 


Uiaiiasi 

after  a. 


-Farr! 


t  bia  fBBKRu  diigh  paM 
"...  ..»_  .L  «uu.n;  u«j,  and  on  the  aame  d»y 
captured  the  inndad  Ttmimt.  after  one  of  the 
molt  deipeiate  Ectita  in  naval  hialory.  The  moailat 
rccHmub  was  tank  whUc  pasiinB  over  %  line  of 
torpedoe*.  n  of  her  crew  of  114  periaUng.  Total 
Unwn    caanaltici,    J15;    that    of    the    Coaledeialti 

■a«4-     Oct.    j^CoBunander    Napoleon    Collma,    in  tht 
waribip  (yathuitn,  captured  the  Confederate  eruiaer 
.T! .  gf  Bahia.  by  boarding. 


1B64. 


illenl. 
,.     Oct.   18 


-Lieot.   Wm 


imatlt  by  a  torpedo. 

Mov.   4 -Two   iffiSn 
Shirk  were  deilrayed  In  « 
Confederate  hattcrlea  on  Ih< 

Dec.  14  — Fint  great  n»al 

I  Fiaher.  in  whifh  the  Un>. 


B.  Cuabiag,   In  a  lau 
toe    inndad    1 


ideavoring  10  sitenc 
and  land  attack  o 


iS«7.     Jan. U.    5.   S.   Wackmsrtl  viaited  accne  of 

Ct*.  Shtrmam  ounge.  bnt  failed  to  get  latiafactiea. 

1870.  Jan.  34  — U.  S.  6.  Otttida.  while  ateaning  on 
of  the  harbor  of  Yokohama,  Japan,  homeward 
bound,  wai  rammed  by  the  Engliah  pawnner  Mt, 
Bembaj,  and  (unk;  11;  at  her  176  mca  pariahed. 


iS6j.  Apr.  ig  ^  Union  gunboau  nade  an  nnncceaifut 
atiack  on  Grand  Gurf.  Hiuiiiippi  River,  in  which 
thev   had    Ji   men  killed  or  wounded. 

1863.  June  17  — MonUor  Wtthawkt*.  Capt.  John 
Rodgera  captured  the  Confederate  ironclad  Alfauta 
Lieut.   Wm.    A.   Webb.     The   Confederam   had    id 


I  ia  the  Ku  Yang  ttiTer  aad 
I,  having  lo  Dikd  or  wooadtd. 
among  the   for^^r. 
nder  UeCalb,  wHh  ■  force  Bf 
to  protect  Asierican  intereatv. 
-  The  U.  S.  S.  Xmton,  VamiaUa,  aU 


ThE   yandalia  via  a  total   I 

aAccra  and  aailora  were  kitled  o 

_ -iNSK 

I,  killiiijg  a  and  ininiing  15.     The  Chilean  Gov- 
lent    diaeountenanced    the    oatragc    and    male 


!    at    Apia,    Snaai. 
•-urtjo  o'  — 

nobbed  a 


iinded.     The  J*pa     1894. 


-The  fi 


1S9S.     hUr. 
iS9a     Apr. 


L     Feb.    ij'~U.  S.   battkaUp  JTawM  blown  ap  ia 
Havana   harbor.    wiA   a    loa   of    i«o   men   <nl  of 
lia  waa  Ibc  aeeond  ireatcN 

-  Battleahip    Ongaa   aailcd    from    Saa 
, —  I ^  aomiul  the  Hora. 

of^>^° 

189S.  Apr.  11  —  United  State*  dedirtd  that  war  wM 
Spain  cxiMed    from   April   aiii^ 

■  B98.  Apr,  17  —  Sampion  bombarded  the  Cuban  port 
of  Hataniaa.  ailencing  the  Spaniah  balteric*  aad 
preventing  the  erectioi.  of  additional  fortificationa. 

1S98.  Apr,  19  —  Commander  VcCalla  drove  a  Spanirt 
gunboat  into  the  harbor  oi  CitBftMgD*. 

1898.  Hay  I  —  Dewey  deitrored  the  Spuiah  fleet 
under  Hontojo  in  the  harbor  of  Ifanlte.  capturing 
Caviti  and  gaining  complete  poaienioB  of  Ae 
harbor.     Our  caauafties  were  6,  while  Aat  of  Oc 

iBgsf"  *Sy  '"- 

.89a.'"iSGry    11- , 

entered   the   harbor   of   Cardenw   whh    the  c 

IfiiaanMH,  revenue  cutter  Hnimt.  and  torpcida 
boat  wiHhw.  The  Wimilow  wM  tadflCBly  at- 
tacked by  a  concealed  battery  and  driven  off^in  a 
eripolcd  condition.  The  wAul^tt  bwl  five  killed 
(including  Enaign  Worth  Bagley)  and  two  iniured. 

tSgl.  Umj  II  —  A  boat  parly  from  Commander  Mb 
CaUa'a  aiiuadron  advanced  en  Cicnfoegai,  bbjI  tukder 
a  terrific  ^re  mt  two  lubmarine  cablca.  We  had 
eight  killed  or   wounded. 

1898.     Uay     ii  —  Admiral     Simpaon     bombarded     Sas 

6UU1,     Porta     Rico,     lilenciag    Ike    eaemy'a    gma. 
ur  losa  was  eight  hilled  or  wounded. 
1898.     June   i  —  HoDuii    made   hii    famoui    daah   wilk 
^e  cottier  iStrrimac   into  the  harbor  of   Santiico. 

^g     j.iiz„      _...      J„. J      -_J      1.—      _.;_      


iS«8.  June  6 
of  Santia; 
We  had  a 
of  S4  hiITt 

.89B.     /uoe   I. 


-  Sampson  made  Che  firat  bombardment 
.    the    Spanish   bitteries  being   aileored. 

caaualtiea,  but  the  enemy  aifanit  a  loM 

—  The  Spaniard!  began  their  atiack  on 
I  at  Camp  HcCalla.  Guantauamo  Bay- 
:tinucd  for  several  daya,  when  >  de- 
itack  of  the  marines  pnt  the  emv 
>UT  losa  wai  iS  Ulled  or  va 

~  Capt    Glaaa    occupied    tht 

MbM    the    Spanlah' 
artng    two    Inlled 


ided;  I 


-Capt 

Fatil.    di. 


for  tbcA^- 


boat  destroyer  Ten 
icani;    the    " 
woiTtided. 

pB,     June     J"-     »-v-" ., 

Kunboaia,    silenced    the    Spaniah   hsiWerka    at   Han- 

«S,     July    a  — Conmandi 
Spanlah    fortifieatioaB 


ly  Google 


HAWANAOBK^NAZAIaRH 
»«»<■    Jljy    3  —  CeiMTi'i    fernidtbic    ■qHdrDn    w»    frijm    Haxareth.    Tbough    this    iksigna^ion   oc- 

uSfi'Ss  d£;°C%'  »?.;ii"<o.;  'i."«ve?'!S  »'?  ■» "?»'  ",*'  *!"•  T"um=?i  s?  ."itor- 

Aracricu   a«t  usilci   the   iimncduite  comiund  of  ized   vertKm   only  twice   renders   it   'Nazarerie* 

Aamiml   Suapwn.       .       „    ,  ,.  j      i.  (Matt  ii.  24;  Act*  mciv.  s>,  elsewhere  by  the 

"^''sA  Uti^^^.T^.^Vc«""oSr  t.'o"S^=^  wprds  «ofTta««th.;    The  demoniac  uses  it  in 

were  injored.  addrcBSing  Jesus  in  the  Bynagogue  at  Capemaum 

.e»i.    Juiy  j.  —  A  hiridwBie  di^wu  j«d.  into  the  (Mark  i.  24;  Luke  iv.  34);  the  people  to  Barti- 

pon  of  Nine  by  three   lunbomK  under  the  order*  " ,    i\ij     _     1,1. ■■!    ._\       lU       ,1 

Sf  Cod.nuo'der  iluBher,  \nd  deitroxed  the  Sp»iih  "^"^    (Mark   X.  47;    Luke    xvill,    37);    the   sol- 

cruiier  Dim  Jorge  lumn.  diers  who  appTebended  Jesus  (John  kvIii,  5-7) ; 

'*'^he-^C^»«i^'^Z^""d%h'*''''A'of  G^°T«''po^  *''*  «rva"ts  ^t  his  trial  (Matt.  xxvi.  71;  Mark 

Rito.   being   ^e   fim   reg^lw   Afflerica   twee   lo  xiv.    67)  ;    Pitatc    in    the   superscription     (John 

Und  on  that  Uliad  in  thta  w*r,  xix,  19)  ;  the  disciples  on  their  way  to  Emmaus 

'^'^c»i"'ii.ii;ri,i;''o^  l^,"ce'"l* 'r*^ '"'"''''  '"'^  <^'"'''    '"'^-    '9);    Sainl    Peter    (Acts    ii.    m; 

i8»8.    Au«,    j»  — Cpt    Goodrich    ittKhed   nod   eom-  iii.   6;   iv.    lo)  ;   the   false   witness   against   Ste- 

pelled  the  lurrendcr  of  Munaiiillo.  |*ea    (Acts  iv.   14)  ;   the  ascended  Jesus   (Acts 

''*i„feT'.;T.k1,"a,?,.~£''i.™5.;V'SS  !"  .8)i  '"'1  Saint  P.«l   (Art.  ,™    5),  At 

piicei  Fi*«  Ueuunuti  Brunfaj  boiitias  tb«  fir«  tint  It  was  applied  to  Jesus  as  naturally  indi- 

Ameriosn  colon  over  the  dty.  eating  his  birthplace.    The  Galileans  were  not 

Edgar  Stanton  Macxav,  A.M.,  highly  esteemed ;  their  dialect  was  debased ;  the 

Author   of    'A    History   of  iJm   United  Statu  population  had  b«come   degraded   through  ad- 

Kavy.'  mixture  with  the  heathen;  they  were  seditious, 

Nawmuar   f»  wa  ns-trar'       "^cp  Nowama  *""*=*  **  accusation  against  Saint  Paul  as  «ring- 

Nnranacar,  na-wa-nf-gar-.     iee  Nowama-  ^j^    ^^    jj,^    Nararcoes.»    Nazareth    was    a 

small,  obscure  town  of  Galilee,  hence  Naiarene 

Haxo*,  n&k'sos,  or  Nuda,  nak-aS'a,  Greece,  became  a  term  of  reproach  and  is  still  used  by 

an  island  of  the  .£^can  Archipelago,  the  largest  Arabs   as  a  general  designation   for  Christians ; 

of  the  Cyclades,  lying  oast  of  Parog ;  length,  i8  and  the  Indian  Mutiny  is  said  to  have  been  en< 

miles;  breadth,  12;  area,  170  square  miles.    It  is  tourased  by  a  pretended  ancient  prophecy  that 

hilly,  beautiful,  and  extremely  productive;  yield-  the  Naiarenes  should  be  expelled  from  Hindu- 

ing  fruit,  wine,  oil,  silk,  wheat,  and  barley,  while  stan   after  dominating   it    for   lOo   years.    See 

the  higher  grounds  afford  pasturage  for  cattle.  Nazabetb. 

Che™,  hone,  md  mx  .r.  mortrf.  .!  «dl .»  NKmeno.  nitkn.me  of  a  ctrtain  s=ho<J 

torjc  Qoama  pf  gnmlj  mtble,  and  ..tpralw  ,„j„i         /„t„„d   to   rcptodn«  th=  n?Mhod 

'.   1,™,  ™„J  f,i.     rte  S?..'.™"™  "^utl  "d  -tylc  of  Italian  paintm  of  the  14H  and  iSlk 

"  IS;^™'  f™    ^1    ™,  .kJ^S    .2^  cento™.  Giotto,  FteKile,  P.rugino     The  lead- 

^.i^S  ,  J?.if„H^';  ™.l.  te  ^S  .^.?  "'  In  '"=  movement  were  Overbeek,  Seh.do», 

part  of  the  island,  on  a  .mall  U,  with  a  bar-  Veit,  Sehnorr  and  Carobfeld,  »ho  founded  a 

bor    and  m.eenre  joad.te.d     In  anc.eM  t.me;  j     '     r^     ConEregatiDo  of  the    Btolhen   of 

?  ™T.,„,   ™„    iJ  &    .,JS  T,   &!?  Saint  I.idote.a    Shnorr  and  Schadow  later  00 

l..T^5;2h,??    .to  ff  ..frt  h.J,    <™S  l'«  the  brotherhood.    A  similar  movement  in 

sus    or    ttaccnus,    who    is    said    to    nave    lound     u i •   :_;..;... j   v..   .u.    t»—  t> i i-... 

Ariadne  here  after  she  was  deserted  by  Theseus*  ?"Bland  was  initiated  by  the   Pte-Raphaehtes 

It    was    anciently    inhabited    by    lonians    who  ^^'  ''' 

had     emigrated     from     Athens.      Pop.     about  Nuarcnci.     See  Ebionitu. 

^■''*'°'  Ntnreth,    nSz'a-reth      (ancient     Nassba, 

Naylor.  na'Ior,  Jamea  Ball,  American  nov-  that  is,  ■flower' ;  modem  En-Nasisah,  in  n5- 

elist :  b.  Pennsville,  Ohio,  4  Oct.  i860.    He  was  se'ra),  Palestine,  a  city  noted  for  being  the  home 

Kaduated  from  Starling  Medical  College,  Co-  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  about  20  miles  in  direct 
mbus,  Ohio,  in  1886,  and  has  since  practised  line  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  15  miles  from 
medicine  and  engaged  in  literary  work.  He  the  Sea  of  (lalilee,  and  70  miles  north  of  Beth- 
has  puMished:  'Current  Coins'  (1803) ;  'Ralph  lehem  (q.v.).  TTie  distance  to  Bethlehem  by  the 
Marlowe'  (1901)  ;  'The  Sign  of  the  Prophet'  usual  route  is  no  miles.  The  city  is  built  in 
(igoi) ;  'In  the  Days  of  St.  Oair'  (ig02) ;  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  in  a  valley  which 
etc  is  t,ji5  feet  above  the  levjcl  of  the  sea,  and  sur- 

™„'JS,'S^'-Ebfna'i''°^e'  ^'t  ^£    SrA'S'ren?a"tl;''r'eZfth',5r'^htt.rd 

"b"'d°e"r'?.J'.™r'v"S:  a'JS^T.h  t'S?':  'j"^"  "T f"th?hiSl"l"hie'h?n™nd  ,lj* 
i.,-..^e.K  nS  It..  (Fi.s  •t.^tr     Tt™  .^^4L^^A\r.  ....    t™  summit  of  the  hills  which  surround  the  City 

;",t"'?o°a'5«,;a~h:!"iL'J.'wslr:JdVn';  ■«■■"»-  =' «-  >"™™''"^  "»•■' «»» ^ 

£tri.S't."d!dto,'e^o'SSS'S'd5:,^  ,  £'  ^^^STtfo.'l'rd  "S.HSZ  S 
frorn  ihei,  lUt  of  ..int..  Aeeording  to  them  ?S''i,^i*;S°''T¥"",l*!, '.°rt,T  ho™  of 
the  law  given  lo  Mo«.  wa,  let  and  the  extant    K.'L.'Ji'.'"''^)',,  3"  i,!  „'.".S^U  folS  thi 

i;?or."„'S,ararea.w";>'S's"'i^  £'u*of"s;s.°urci;"?  sysSiris 

Hce  ol  anunais  and  eating  no  Hesh,  they  ketn  ti»*     ■_  .u     r\\j  t.-.-I i.  i .  iI  :. c i  . 

«^»  nOh?  win  '  .^''™""  *"•'  "^^  "«*~  John  i.  46.  and  other  places).    The  streets  are 

east  of  the  Jordan.  .  „j„o„  -gJt  „e„  p^^^^  (h^  houses  are  princi- 

Namrene,    nSz-fi-r8n',    a    designation    of  pally  of  stone.    The  house  in  which  Jesus  lived 

Jesus  Christ.    It  appears  in  two  forms  in  the  was  held  in  esteem  in  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 

Ureek,  Nafttinot,  and  Nazoraiot,  both  derived  tianity,  but  when  the  place  came  into  possession 
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of  the-  Moslems,  Christians  who  approached  th«  torical  sotrrenirs,  shells,  fossils,  corals,  minenli^ 

village  were  in  great  danger.    At  the  time  of  staffed  b'*ds  and  aninials,  botanical  speciiiKn^ 

the  crusades    in-v.)    the  place  was  oroanieated  herbaria,  lungi,  and  more  than  loo  specimens  ot 

and  kept  in  good  order,  but  again  in   1291  the  wood  from  native  trees,  so  arranged  and  classi- 

Moslems  gained  possession  and  the  village  de-  fied  as  to  show  tlie  bark  and  the  grain  of  the 

clined.    The     Franciscan     Fathers     erected     a  wood.     The  exhibition  hall,  165  by  75  feet,  has 

church  and  monastery  in  Nazareth  in  1300^  but  a  seating  capacity  of  2,50a     The  church,  French 

they  were  expelled  in  1362.    Tbey  returned  in  Gothic,  a  gem  of  beauty,  is  gracefully  ardied, 

14^  but  were  obliged  to  leave  in  1542,  and  re-  liandsomely  furnished,  and  perfect  in  alt  its  ap- 

tumed  in  T6za    They  are  now  in  Nazareth  and  pointments. 

under  their  auspices  the  Church  of  the  Annun-  The  founders  of  Nazareth  were  Right  Rer. 
ciation,  and  several  other  churches  and  chapels  J,  B.  M.  David  of  Bardstown  and  Catherine 
have  been  built.  The  Fathers  give  hospitality  to  Spalding.  Mother  Catherine  Spalding's  mother 
all  travelers  who  visit  the  place.  The  pilgrim  was  an  elder;  thus  the  first  superior  was  a  rep- 
house  is  called  "Our  Lady  of  Amerjca,"  as  it  resentative  of  two  of  the  most  prominent  fain- 
was  erected  by  the  contributions  of  Roman  ilies  of  Kentucky.  The  convent  was  founded  in 
Catholic  Americans.  The  house  in  which  the  1S12;  the  school  in  1814;  branch  houses  were 
Holy  Family  lived  is  said  to  be  now  in  Loretto  established  in  Bardstown  in  iSiS,  and  at  S^nt 
(q.v.),  in  Italy.  Some  of  the  points  of  interest  Vincent's,  Union  County,  Ky.,  in  i8ao.  Under 
are  the  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  the  fouik'  the  title,  *Nazareth  Literary  and  Benevolent  In- 
tain  of  the  Virgin,  the  workshop  of  Saint  stitutton,'  the  convent  was  chartered  by  the 
Joseph,  the  church  of  the  schismatic'  Greeks,  Legislature  of  Kentucky  in  1829.  The  Sisters, 
church  of  the  United  Greeks,  and  the  nuiua  following  their  vocation,  having  done  heroic  serv- 
Chrisla  (table  ot  Christ).  Tradition  relates  of  ice  when  opportunities  presented  themselves. 
the.  last  mentioned,  that  it  ia  the  rock  upon  They  gave  persondl  service  and  all  the  aid  m 
which  Jesus  Qirist  took  a  repast  with  his  (fisu-  IfaeJT  power  during-  the  cholera  epidemic  in  1833 
pies.  Saint  Francis  of  Assial  visited  Nazareth  and  1833;  they  served  in'  taking  care  of  the  sol- 
m  [219;  and  Saint  Louis,  king  of  France,  and  diers  during  th«  Civil  War;  in  18;^  13  sisteil 
hi*  wife,  visited  it  on  25  May  1251.  The  Fran-,  died  at  their  post  attending  to  yellow  fever 
ciscan  Fathers  have  a'scboel  for.  bo^s,  and  the  patients,  but  theii'  places  were  soon  tilled,  for 
Indies  of  Nazareth  a  school  for  girls.  There  whtn-  volunteers  wtre  called  for,  every  Sister 
is  one  hospital  in  charge  of  Brother^. of  ^int  offered  herself.  They  have  done  work  in  Louis- 
john  of  God,  a  school  for  boys  under  .the  ville 'during  various  visitations  of  smallpox  and 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,^  and  a  free  other  contagious  diseases.  Out  of  the  cholera 
dispensary  and  home  for  the  aged  in  charge  ot  ot  1833  grew  their  first  orphan  asylum.  Saint 
Sisters.    The  population  is  estimated  to  be  about  Vincent's,  in  Louisville. 

lo.Dooi  in  iSw.  by  accurate  report  there  were  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 

2r40O  Koman  Catholics    (including  three   rites),  country  have  been  their  patrons:   Henry   Oay, 

2.000   schismatic    Greeks,    100    Protestants,    and  who  sent  his  daughter,  granddaughter  and  great- 

1,500  Moslems.    Consult:    De  Hamme    (trans-  granddaughter   to  Naiareth;    Judge    Benjamin 

lated  by  Rottbier)  'Ancient  and  Modem  Pales-  Winchester,  John  J.    Crittenden,    Judge    John 

tine' ;    De   Vogue,    *Les   Eglises  de  la   Terrer  Rowan,     Zadiary     Taylor,     Jefferson     Davis, 

Sainte' ;  Roger,  'La  Terre-Sainte>;  De  Hamm^  George  D.    Prentice,  Governor   Charles  Widt- 

'Guide-Indicateur  des  Sanctuaires  et.  Lieux  his-  lifle,  and  many  others.    Some  of  the  noted  pupils 

toriques    de   la    Terre-Sainte*  [    Stanley,   '•Sirai  Hi  the  school  were  Sarah  Knox  Taylor,  daugh- 

and  Palestine';   Smith,    'Historical  Geogcaphy  ter  of  President  Zacbary  Taylor;  Mary  Ander- 

of  the  Holy  Land' ;  Guerln,  'Galilee.'  son,    Mr$.    Charlotte    McIIvain    Moore,    Mrs. 

„          J.    ,-      ,     „  ,         /-       ,            ,L  James  Meline,  Mary  Irwin,  and  a  host  of  others. 

NaaareA,  Ky  \n  Nelson  County;  on  the  Th,  sWr»  now  number  Sao;  they  have 
Looisviie  &  Nashville  railroad;  two  ^'"LjS'^  houses  in  Kentucky,  Tennewee,  Arkansas,  Miv 
half  miles  from  Bardstown  (qv.)  and  39  nriles  jissippi,  Ohio.  ,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  and 
south  by  east  of  Lomsville  It  i*  the  seat  of  Virginia.  They  have  16  aeadcmiea,  54  parish 
the  mother  house  of  the  Sisters  of  Chanty  m  schools,  six  hoipitals  and  infirmaries,  five  or- 
Kentucky,  an  order  whose  members  follow  the  phanages,  and  three  homes.  They  haVe  in  their 
rule  of  Samt  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  who  extend  schools  16,300  pupils;  in  their  hospitals  800 
their  work  through  54  bfanch  houses  m  several  patients,  and  in  their  orphanages  550  chUdreo. 
States.  The  area  ot  Nazareth  is  6,000  acres,  en-  '  ■  r  »  -,1- 
circled  by  woodlands  beyond  which  rise  the  N«*areth,  Pa„  borough  in  Northampton 
famous  Kentucky  Knobs.  One  of  the  sisters  is  County ;  on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Wesl- 
postmaster  of  the  government  ofSce  and  the  ern  railroad;  about  five  miles  north  by  west  ol 
long  distance  telephone  supplies  the  need  of  Easton  and  loO  miles  northeast  of  Harrisburg. 
quick  means  of  communication  with  patrons.  It  is  near  large  anthracite  coal  fields  and  has 
The  convent  building  has  a  frontage  of  1,000  considerable  ntanufacturhi^.  The  chief  indus- 
feet,  and  is  surrounded  by  well-kept  lawns,  trial  establishments  are  cigar  factories,  paper 
adorned  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  a  park  of  and  liosiery  mills,  lumber  and  planing  mills,  car- 
100  acres.  It  has  an  art  sallery  which  contains  ri«g»  works,  fomidry,  machine  shops,  lace  fac- 
some  valuable  works  of  the  great  masters  and  tory,  guitar  factory,  creamery,  and  large  I  rick 
some  creditable  work  from  the  teachers  and  and  coal  yards.  There  is  considerable  trade  in 
students.  Two  fine  groi:p3  of  bronze,  life  size,  maB«factnrBS  snd  COrL  Pop.  (lUgo)  1J18; 
are  near  the  entrance.  The  library  contains  (iQoo)  3JO4;  (1910)  3,978. 
about  6,000  volumes  and  is  well  furnished.  Tlie  Nu'wite.  See  NAzmtK. 
laboratory  is  supplied  with  up-to-date  philo- 
sophical and  chemical  apparatus.  The  museum,  Haz'arites,  a  sect  of  Christians  in  Hon* 
a  hall  80  by  75  feet,  contains  collections  of  his-  gary,  numbering  about  80,00a    They  profess  to 
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KO  back  to  the  New  Totamnit  for  their  belief  Nea|li,  nft  (Ideal,  ni'^H),  Longh,  Ireland, 
and  practice:  reject  Sunday  u  a  hol^  day  of  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  is  the  largest  lake  of 
r«st,  though  for  convenience  adopt  it  as  the  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  situated  about  13 
day  of  public  worship,  which  any  man  of  good  miles  west  of  Belfast,  is  4B  feet  above  sea-level, 
slanding  in  the  church  can  hold,  aa  they  have  16  miles  long,  has  an  average  breadth  of  ten 
no  separated  and  ordained  ministry,  They  ob-  miles,  a  maximum  depth  of  102  feet,  and  an 
serve  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  as  sacra-  area  of  98,255  acres.  It  is  well  stocked  with 
ments.  bat  refuse  to  take  an  oath  or  to  serve  in  tront,  char,  pullen,  and  other  lake  fish.  It  re- 
war.  Wiien  a  Nazarite  is  drawn  in  the  con-  ceives  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Ban,  Biackwater, 
scription  a  substitute  is  provided  either  by  his  and  Callan,  and  is  drained  into  the  North  Chan- 
relations  or  the  parish  to  which  he  belongs,  net  by  the  Lower  Bann.  The  Lough  is  con- 
The  sect  found  an  entrance  into  Hungary  nected  by  canals  with  Belfast,  Newry,  and  the 
through    two    journeyman    locksmiths,    Denkel  Tyrone  coal  field. 

and  Kr<^csek  of  Szegedin  in  1839;  the  lock-  Ne»glc,  na'gl,  John,  American  painter  i  b. 

smith  Henesei  became  its  Apostle  and  it  rapidly  Boston,  Mass^  4  Nov.  1796;  A  i86i.    He  was 

grew  from  50,000  mnrfjers  to  its  present  num-  practically   a    self-taught    artist    although   alter 

ber.    The  simple  social  lite,  chanty  and  peace-  f,jg  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Sully 

fulness  of  this  sect  puts  th«n  on  a  level  with  he  received  instruction  and  ercouragement  from 

the  followers  of  George  Fok  in  English-speaking  that  painter,  and  applying  himself  to  portrait 

countries.  painting  he  rapidly  grew  in  favor  wth  connois- 

Naririte,  an  Israelite  who  bound  himself  seurs  and  was  made  director  of  the  Pennsyl- 

or  herself  to  the  service  of  Jehovah  by  a  special  vama    Academy     (1830),    .»nd    m     iSaS    first 

vow,   the   obligations   of  which   are   stated   in  president  of  the  ArtisU  Fuifd  Society  of  Phila- 

Nnmbers  vi.    1-21.     The  word  is  derived   from  delphia.    Many  of  his  most  important  works  are 

a  Hebrew  root  meaning  separation,  and  is  some-  a*  Philadelphia,  where  his  panents  had  settled 

times  translated   in  the   Greek  version  of  the  shortly  after  bis  birth.    The  full-length  of  'Pat- 

Septuagint  by  a  word  that  means  sanctified  or  i«:V  Lyon  at  the  Forge'    (i8a6);  and  the  por- 

conseeratcd.     The   principal   stipulations   of   the  ^»'"  of  Rev.  Jos^h  Pilmore,  Henry  CUy,  and 

vow  bound  the  Nazirite  to  abstinence  from  wine  George  Washington  are  strong  in  drawing,  har- 

or  strong  drink  and  from  the  eating  of  grapes,  monioua     in    colormg    and    strikingly    cbarao- 

and  forbade  him  to  cut  or  shave  off  the  hair  ot  tenstic 

his  head,  or  to  touch  a  dead  body.    The  dura-  Neal,  nCl,  Daniel,  English  noii-eonformigFt 

tion  of  this  TOW  according  to  the  Jewish  canons  clerKyman   and   historian   of   the  'Puritans :   b. 

could   not  he  less  than   30   days;   though   some  London  14  Dec.  167S;  d.  Bath  4  April  i?43.     He 

took  the  TOW   for   life.    Samson,   Samuel   and  studied  at  the  Uerchaot  Taylors'  School,  at  a 

John  Baptist  are  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  per-  Dissenters'  theological  school  ill'  Little  Britain, 

petual     Nazirites,    of    which    there    were    two  in  Utrecht  for  two  years  and  in  Leyden  for  onej 

classes,   those  who  were  permitted  to   diminish  was  assistant  and  tnen  pastor  of  a  congregation 

their  hair  when  it  became  too  heavy,  if  they  which  met  first  in  Aldersgate  Street  and  later 

were  willing  to  bring  the  three  appointed  sacri-  in  Jewin  Street;  and  wrote   'History  of  New 

fices    (Num.  vi.   10-12) ;  and   those  who  were  England'   (1730),  which  wmi  him  the  honorary 

forbidden  to  diminish  their  hair,  but  could  tout*  degree  of  Mj\.  from  Harvard,  and  the  great 

a  dead  body,  as  Samson  did  the  jaw-bone  of  an  'History  of  the  Puritans'  begun  by  John  Evans 

ass,  without  being  defiled.  but   practically  the   work   throughout  of  Neal 

The  institution  of  Naziritism  was  intended  (1732-8).  The  latter  book  won  him  a  high 
to  typify  the  separation  and  restraint  of  a  holy  reputation  widi  the  non-conformists,  but  is  not 
life.  The  growth  of  the  hair  indicated  the  viril-  free  from  bias.  It  firings  the  history  of  Ent- 
ity of  heroic  virtue;  the  flowing  locks  symbol-  lish  Dissent  down  to  1689.  Consult  the  'Life  of 
ked  childlike  simplicity,  power,  beauty,  liberty  Neal'  by  Toulmin  (i?93). 
and  the  unchecked  ttnpl<^ent  of  human  fac-  jjeal.  DavW  Dalhoff,  American  painter:  b. 
nlties  in  the  service  of  God.  Maimomdes  speaks  Lowell,  Mass..  20  Oct  183a  He  began  hii 
of  the  dignity  of  the  Naiintes  as  being  equal  to  jtudies  at  the  Munich  Royal  Academy,  where 
diat  of  the  hifrfi-pneit;  according  to  Eusebius  ^c  gained  the  Great  MedaL  He  has  painted 
the  hwtorian(Bist.Eccles.  ii.23)yNa»mte*were  „  historical -romantic  pictures  and  among 
the  only  Israelites,  excepting  tV»  h.gh-pnests,  j,,^  (yary  Stuart  and  Ricdo' ;  'Oliver  Crom- 
who  were  pMTnited  to  enter  the  Holy  of  Hohea.  ^^^  visits  John  Milton';  'Nuns  at  Prayer'; 
Parents  could  dedicate  their  prospective  ch.l-  ij„  ^^^^  Crypt';  'Relour  du  Chasse' ;  etc 
dren  to  the  hfc  of  a  Nazinfe.  No  community  Among  his  portraits  may  be  mentioned  those  of 
life  or  separation  from  the  engagements  and  en-  Adoiph  Sutro;  Rev.  Mark  Hopkins;  Judge 
joyments  of  domestic  or  social  M«  was  entailed  Hoffman  of  California;  D.  O.  Mills;  Whftelaw 
by    the    vow,    whose   special    object   appears    to  Reid-etc 

have  been  to  set  forth  symbolically  among  the  m  1  y  1.  •  ■  .1.  i  -n  .,  j 
people,  in  the  person  of  separated  devoteesruse-  .,  1*"^'  Jf'"^  American  author:  b.  Portland, 
ful  and  impressive  lessons  of  submission  to  the  J*^"I?.'.f^  Aug.  1793;  d.  there  21  June  1876.  He 
law  of  holiness.  Consult:  Michaelis,  'Law  of  ha*!  little  schooling;  was  a  clerk  m  Boston;  re- 
Moses' ;  Bahr.  'Symbolik  des  Mosaic!  Cultns' ;  P"^"  '"  Baltimore  in  1816,  began  to  practise 
Driver.  'The  books  of  Joel  and  Amos'  (m  the  aw  and  write  fiction  He  conmbuted  largely 
Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges  Jo.  Bniish  periodicals  Jived  m  England  1823-?. 
-ggyi  ^  being  secretary  to  Bentham  part  of  that  time, 
^''^'  and   was   the  first   successful    American   author 

Heaera,   n^e'ra,    in    Greek   mytliology,   a  abroad    He   was    <i838)    one   of  the   earlieit 

name  given  to  various  nymphs;  also  a  maiden  speakers  in  behalf  of  woman's  sufltrsge,  was  at'* 

mentioned  by  Horace.  tracted  successively  by  phrenology,  m^iiwriiim 
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and  siHritialbm,  and  probably  introdnced  gym- 
nastics into  America.  Neal  was  the  patron  and 
guide  of  several  yoanger  writers,  notably  Edgar 
Man  Poe.  Under  the  name  Jehu  O'Cataract  he 
wrote  a  bombastic  poem  *BaItIe  of  Niagara' 
(1818).  His  novels  include  'Randolph*  (1823), 
in  which  he  drew  the  portrait  of  WiUiam  Pinck- 
ncy  so  freely  as  to  rouse  Edward  C  Pinckney  to 
challenge  the  author ;  '  Brother  Jonathan' 
(1825)  ;  and  'Rachel  Dyer'  (1828).  He  wrote 
the  most  of  'Paul  Allen's  Amerioii  Revoln- 
tion,'  and  much  else  with  'marvelous  rapidity.* 
Consult  his  'Wandering  Recollections  of  a 
Somewhat  Busy  Life'    (1869). 

Neal,  Joseph  Clay,  American  journalist:  b. 
Greenland,  N.  H.,  3  Feb.  1803;  d  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  18  July  1847.  He  edited  the  'Pennsyl- 
vanian'  in  1831-44  and  later  established  the 
'Saturday  Gaiettc'  He  wrote:  'Charcoal 
Sketches*  (1837) ;  'Peter  Ploddy  and  other  Od- 
dities* (i&h);  etc 

Neale,  E^dward  Vaiuittart,  English  re- 
former: b.  Bath,  England,  1810;  d.  1892.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  became  a  Chris- 
tian Socialist.  He  founded  the  first  co-operative 
store  in  London  and  was  instrumental  in  the 
estabiishment  of  numerous  co-operative  societies, 
mills,  etc ;  and  visited  America  in  1875  in  the 
interests  of  his  work.  He  published:  'The 
Characteristic  Features  of  Some  of  the  Principal 
Systems  of  Socialism*  (1851);  'The  Mythical 
Element  in  Chris tianity'   t»^3)  ;  «c. 

Neale,  John  Uason,  English  clerc^yman 
and  hymn-writer:  b.  London  34  Jan.  1818;  d. 
East  Grinstead,  Sussex.  He  was  graduated 
from  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1840;  be- 
came fellow  and  tutor  of  Downing  College  in 
that  year ;  and  from  1846  until  his  death  was 
warden  of  Sackvilie  College,  East  Grinstead. 
His  ecclesiastical  views  were  those  of  the  most 
advanced  wing  of  the  High  Church  party.  In 
1839  he  was  a  founder  of  the  CambridEce  Cam- 
den Society,  later  the  Ecclesi<riogical  Society,  and 
in  1854  established  at  Rotherfield  the  sisterhood 
of  St.  Margaret,  transferred  in  1856  to  East 
Grinstead.  In  rebuilding  Sackvilie  College 
diapel  in  1650  he  added  ornaments  denounced  hy 
Gilbert,  bishop  of  Chichester,  who  inhibited 
him  from  officiating  in  the  diocese,  but  the  in- 
hibition was  removed  in  1863.  Neale  is  said  to 
have  known  ao  languagres.  His  greatest  work 
was  in  hymnolo^.  As  a  translator  of  Latin 
and  Greek  Christian  hymns  he  has  perhaps  never 
been  equaled.  Fully  one  eighth  of  'Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modem*  (1878)  is  hj  him.  Chief 
amoiw  his  renderings  are  'Medueval  Hymns 
and  Sequences*  (1831);  <The  Rhythm  of  Ber- 
nard of  Morlaix'  {1858),  and  'Hymns  of  the 
Eastern  Church'  (1863).  From  the  'Rhythm' 
have  been  adapted  the  familiar  'The  World  is 
Very  Evil,*  'Brief  Life  is  here  our  Portion,' 
<For  thee,  O  dear,  dear  Country,*  and  'Jeru- 
calem  the  Golden,'  He  wrote  also  an  impor- 
tant 'History  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church' 
(1847-51).  In  1884  a  selection  from  his  writ- 
ings was  published.  Consult:  Julian,  'Diction- 
ary of  Hymnology,'  pp.  785-90  (1892), 

Neander.  Tohann  AnmiBt  Wilhebn,  yfi'han 
ow'goost  virham  ai-kardir,  German  theolo- 
gian and  church  historian :  h.  G5ttingen  17  Jan. 
1789;  d.  Berlin  14  July  1850.  A  Jew,  his  name 
was  originally  David  Mendel.     Upon  his  pro- 


fession of  Christianity  in  1806  he  asamoed  the 
name  Neander  Civew  man*).  After  study  of 
theology  at  Gottingen,  he  became  professor  at 
Hddclbei^  in  1812,  and  in  1813  at  Berlin.  At 
Berlin  he  lectured  until  his  death,  largely  oo 
church  history,  hut  also  on  ethics,  New  Testa- 
ment exegesis,  and  systematic  theok^y.  His 
lectures  were  notable,  and  his  literary  activihr 
great.  He  was  the  foimder  of  modern  churoi 
history,  and  beyond  doubt  the  chief  in  that 
field  in  the  19th  century.  His  motto,  "Pectus 
est  quod  theol<^um  facit,"  illustrates  his  method. 
He  viewed  Christianity,  not,  like  either  Super- 
naturalists  or  Rationalists,  as  a  sdieme  of  doc- 
trine, but  as  a  divine  force;  and  its  histoty  as 
the  study  of  human  history  in  terms  of  that 
forc&  His  principal  work  is  the  'General  His- 
tory of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church' 
('Allgemeine  Geschidite  der  christlichen  Re- 
ligion and  Kirche')  (1825-52),  translated  by 
Joseph  Torrey  (i3th  ed.  1881),  and  more  widely 
circulated  in  &)gland  and  the  United  States 
than  in  Germany.  This  survey  is  based  on  a 
most  careful  use  of  the  sources,  and  is  marked 
by  rigorous  analysis.  Neander's  style  here,  as 
elsewhere,  is  somewhat  involved  at  times,  but 
free  from  pretentiousness.  Schaff  terms  Neander 
*a  giant  in  learning  and  a  saint  in  piety.*  He 
wrote  further  'Julian  the  Apostate'  (181a;  Ens. 
trans.  1850)  ;  'St.  Bernard*  (1813);  'Memorials 
of  the  Christian  Life  in  the  Early  and  Middle 
Ages'  (1822;  Eng,  trans,  hy  Ryland  1852); 
'History  of  the  Planting  and  Training  of  the 
Christian  Church'  C1832;  Eng.  trails,  by  Ryland 
1842)  ;  'The  Ijfe  of  Jesus  Christ*  (1837 ;  Eng. 
trans,  by  MeClintock  and  Blumenthal  1848)  ; 
and  other  works.  Consult ;  SchafE,  'Sl  Augustui, 
Melanchthon,  and  Neander'  C1886)  ;  Wiegand, 
'Life'   (1890). 

Neandertiial,  Prussia,  a  Talley  or  ravine 
near  the  village  of  Hochdal,  between  Diisseldorf 
and  Elberfeld,  which  came  into  prominence  in 
1857  by  the  discovery  in  a  limestone  cave  at 
a  depth  of  60  feet,  of  tlie  remains  of  a  prehis- 
toric man,  of  a  hitherto  unknown  type.  The 
peculiar  dolichocephalic  formation  of  the  skoU 
mduced  several  anthropolosists  to  regard  it  as 
typical  of  a  separate  race  of  cave  dwellers,  while 
others  explained  the  abnormality  as  caused  try 
disease  during  the  lifetime  of  the  individual; 
it  is  now  regarded  as  a  repTesentatire  of  Ac 
most  ancient  of  European  dolichocephalous  peo- 
ple, of  whom  various  remains  have  been  foinid 
subsequently  in  Bohemia,  France,  and  England. 

Neap-tidcB  are  those  which  happen  when 
the  moon  is  nearly  at  the  second  and  fourd) 
quarters.  The  neap-tides  are  low  tides  in  respect 
to  their  opposites,  the  spring-tides.     See  TnE&. 

Ncuiolis,  ne-Sp'o-tts,  Macedonia,  the  town 
where  Saint  Pau!,  as  mentioned  Acts  xvL  ^11, 
commenced  his  evacgelizing  work  in  Europe.  It 
was  the  port  of  Philippi  eight  miles  to  the 
west,  and  was  situated  on  Kavala  Bay,  near 
the  site  of  modem  Kavala  in  Turkey. 

Nearchni,  ne-ar'kus,  officer  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  He  was  a  native  of  Crete  and  went 
to  Amphtpolis  in  the  reign  of  Philip  at  whose 
court  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Alexander. 
Under  the  latter  he  was  made  governor  of 
Lycia  and  Other  provinces  in  Asia  Minor  in 
330  ac,  and  about  329  b,c,  accompanied  Alex- 
ander in  Che   Indian  cnmpaigns.    In  326-5  h« 
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conunanded   the  gT«at  fleet  built   by   Alexardcr  and  Cab«  Rock  and  Big  Horn  Mountain,  in  the 

at  Hydaspes  and  conducted  it  from  tiic  Indus  same  county,   are  respectively  5,006  and  4,718 

to  the   Persian   Gulf,  discovering  on   bis  way  feet  in  height.    East  of  the  northern  foot-hiiia 

the   mouths   of   the   Euphrates   and   the   Tigris,  are  the  Box  Butte  plains,  with  a  gently  undulat- 

Upon  the  division  of  the  empire  which  fallowed  ing  surface,  about  500  square  miles  in  area  and 

Alexander's  death,.  Nearchus  was  made  governor  4fioo  feet  in  elevation.     The  surface  slopes  grad- 

of    Lycia    and    Famphilia    by    Antigonus.      He  ually  from  north  to  south  also.    Thus  the  alti- 

wrote  an  account  of  his  vojrage,  which  has  been  tude  at  Benkclman,  in  the  extreme  southwest 

preserved  in  Arrian's   'Indica.'     See  Plutarch,  is  2,068  feet;  of  the  extreme  southeast,  at  Rnlo, 

'Vita  AJexandri* ;  Vincent,  < Voyage  of  Nearchus  84a  feet;  of  the  extreme  northwest,  at  Harrison, 

to  the  Eu^rates.'  4^49  feet;  of  the  extreme  northeast,  at  Dakota 

NeKc'tic    Region,    one    of    the    primary  City,  1,10a  feet.    The  altitude  of  Kimball,  in  the 

faunistic  divisions  of  the  Earth    (see  Zoooboc-  southwest  wirt  of  the  western  projKtion_ of  tire 

RAPHY)  according  to  the  widely  accepted  scheme  State  and  about  100  miles  south  af  Hamsmi,  h 

of  Sclater  and  Wallace.    It  embraces  all  North  4.f97  ^'^^..^^-  ""'fo^miV  of  the  stope  of  the 

America,  as  far  south  as  the  highlands  of  Mex-  ^^^  Valley  is  remarkable.    The  altitude   of 

ko    carry    northern    climatic    conditions.     The  .Pla^mouth,  at  the  mouth  of  Uie  Platte  River, 

differences  between  its   fauna  and  that  of  the  «  968  feet;  of  Kearney,  in  the  Platte  Rivet  Val- 

nortbem  parts  of  the  Old  World    (Palscarctic  ^'^'  "^"^  midway  across  the  State,  3,153  feet; 

Province)    are,  however,  not  sufficient,  in  the  «?d  ?*  P^  "^  ^,\  '''*  western  border  and 

view  of  many  students,  to  justify  so  primal  a  "'s"  "?  *«  Platte  Valley,  3,211  feet-the  djffer- 

distinction;  a«d   the  later  tendency  is  toward  f"  "T^^^./t^H^^'^r^J^ZTT,^^^. 


nriiting  the   Nearctic   and   Palxarctic   'regions* 


184   feet,   and   between   Kearney  and  Ugallate 


....„   „..>:   under  the   name  Holarctic   region,   or  ''^S9jt^t-  tu       ■  .        ■      ■      1 

Arct<«Jca.  /'?"■  Systemu.~Tbe  nver  system  is  simple 

„        ,  .     ,  r.      c.  T^_  ""d    in   an    undeveloped    condition.    The   only 

Ncarmgbtedaeu.     See  Sight,  Defects  of.  1^,^^  ^iver,  besides  the  Missouri,  which  forms 

Neat^foot  Oil,  an  oil  obtained  from  the  the  eastern  border  of  the  State,  is  its  tributary, 

feet  of  the  common  ox.  the  Platte^  which  flows  through  the  central  part 


from  east. to  west.    Both  the  north  fork  and  the 

south  fork  of  this  river  riw  in  the  heart  of  the 

uie  noni.  c,«  of  "the  Dead   Sea,  the  mountain     ^ocky  Mwmtains,  ^first  northwest,  and  the 

of   ancient    Moab  .wfc.ence    Moses    viewed  the    P^^Tte^l  J^::^'    I^^.  ™'n.!*  ± 


Nebo,  neija,  PalMtine,  the  biblical  .^  .     ,     .  .^  .^    ^    _    .  .^ 

of  J.b.1  Neb.,  1643  tat  high,  a  l™  mile,  nit  of    ^"'J. 'Tj"  "J"'  "^  /T      JS'    f^  °}  S' 
fh.  nonh  o,S  oTihe  Dcil  Sc.  the  mornitiin    ^'^  Momtmn  ttt  fcn  „orth,e.t,  .nd  the 


01    ancient    laoao    wncnce     muses    vicwcu    uic  ,      _      r  i,i      .il    rii  .^  ■!        r  li_  1 

Promised  Land,  and  where  he  died  (Deutxxxii.  t°™.''^  "orth  PUtte,  2^bu1«  from    he  »st 

in-      J  j      ,1^  boundary  of  the  State.     The  other  considerable 

49,  XXXIV.  i;-  ,     „  ,    ,     ,  ,    ,  streams  are  the  Republican,  the  Niobrara,  and 

Nebo.  or  Nabu,  in  Babylonian  mythology,  ^f.  Logp  pork  rivers.    The  Republican  rises  in 

an  idol    representing   the  planet   Mercury.     It  eastern   Colorado,  and  flows  eastvrard  in  N«- 

was   worshipped   by   the   ancient   Arabians,   and  ^raska  and  near  its  southern  line  for  a  disUnce 

among  the   Chald«ana  and  Assyrians   from  the  ^f  ai6   miles,  then  soothwestwardly  in  Kansas, 

fact  that  many  compound  proper  names  occur  m  entering    the    Kansas    River    at    Junction    City, 

the  Scnptures  of  which  this  word  forms  a  part;  gan.     The  Niobrara  River,  whose  entire  lengfll 

as,    Ncbuchadncizar,    Nebuzaradan,    Nebushaa-  jj  ^^^^^  ^  ^il^   ^3^  jn  t^e  mountainona  dis- 

**••»  ^^-  tiicts   of   southeastern   Wyoming,   and   flowing 

Nebrmsfca,  ne-brislca  (the  'Tree  Planter  eastward  enters  the  Missonri  River  on  the  north- 
State*  (admitted  to  the  Xjnion  I  March  1867),  em  border  of  the  State,  100  miles  from  its 
is  bomded  on  the  north  by .  South  Dakota,  on  eastern  line.  Through  about  200  miles  of  its 
the  west  by  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  on  the  course  it  flows  rapidly  in  a  deep  and  narrow 
south  by  Colorado  and  Kfuuas,  on  the'  east  by  cafion,  and  then  in  a  broad  and  sandy  channel, 
Iowa,  frmn  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Mis-  characteristic  of  the  other  principal  riven  of 
souri  River.  Capital,  Lincoln;  area,  7634^  Nebraska.  The  main  branch  of  the  Loup  Fork 
square  miles;  popuUtion  (1910)  1,1113.314.  rises  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  State,  and 

Typography. —  The  surface  of  Nebraska  is  a  flowing  southeastwardly  enters  the  Platte  River 

1  of  the  great  plain  which  slopes  from  the  at  Columbus,  75  miles  west  of  the  eastern  boun- 

-.-cky  Monntains  to  the  Missouri  River.    This  <lary  of  the  State.    Notable  features  of  the  river 

slope  is  gradual  but  almost  rapid.    The  western  system  are  that  the  principal  streams  run  nearly 

Krt  of  the  State  is  called  the  foot-hill  region,  parallel  to  ore  another,  and  are  almost  uni- 
ing  the  extreme  extension  of  the  Rocky  Moun-  formly  shallow,  with  low  banks.  In  general,  die 
tain  uplift.  Its  eastern  elevation  is  from  3,600  surface  of  the  land  slopes  away  from  the  Platte 
to  4,000  feet,  and  its  western  about  5,000  feet  River  on  the  south,  so  that,  regarded  from  that 
North  of  the  North  Platte  River  a  low  mountain  side,  its  bed  is  really  a  ridge  rather  than  a  val- 
chatn  —  Pine  Ridge  —  extends  east  and  west  ley.  For  example,  the  altitude  of  the  sontherly 
about  100  miles,  some  of  its  precipitous  hills  or  part  of  Franklin  County  is  1,845  feet,  while  that 
peaks,  of  fantastic  shapes,  reaching  a  height  of  of  the  river,  only  40  miles  north,  is  about  2,150 
4,500  feet  The  part  of  the  Bad  Lands  in  Ne-  feet.  The  sources  of  the  Platte  River  are 
braika  is  included  in  this  region.  The  sur-  mountain  streams  fed  by  the  snows  of  the  Rocky 
face  slopes  from  Pine  Ridge  southward  Mountains.  An  inexhaustible  bed  of  water  un- 
to the  North  Platte  River.  There  is  another  derlies  flie  surface  of  the  whole  State,  and  it 
diain  of  low  mountain  south  of  the  North  percolates  rapidly  through  the  loose  formation, 
Platte  River,  called  the  Wild  Cat  Moun-  so  that  wells  yield  a  remarkably  large  flow, 
tains,  and  m  this  range  Wild  Cat  Moun-  This  subterranean  sheet  of  water  is  fed  partly 
tain,  in  Banner  County,  rises  to  a  height  of  by  seepage  from  the  Platte  and  other  principal 
5,038  feet,  the  highest  elevation  in  the  State;  strctung,  hut  mainly  by  the  rainfill,  go  per  cent 
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of  whid)  is  absorbed  by  the  poroos  soil ;  while  two  weeks  later.  Killins  frosts  come  as  a  role 
in  the  States  east  of  the  Missouri  River  SO  per  in  the  South  Platte  district  during  the  first 
cent  of  the  rainfall  commonly  flows  over  the  week  in  October,  and  from  5  to  10  days  earlier 
surface,  and  is  either  evaporated  or  finds  it  way  in  the  central  and  northwestern  parts  of  the 
to  the  sea.  While  there  are  many  smaller  State.  The  average  lefigth  of  the  season  be- 
streatos  of  water  in  most  parts  of  the  State,  tween  killing  frosts  is  from- 155  to  165  days  in 
tributary  to  the  principal  streams,  yet  these  are  the  southeast,  from  145  to  150  in  the  northeast, 
not  as  numerous  as  in  the  more  easterly  States ;  central,  and  southwest,  and  from  130  to  135  in 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Nebraska,  an  unlim-  the  northwest.  TTie  precipitation  consists  al- 
.  ilcd  supply  of  water,  which  is  easily  reached  most  entirely  of  rain,  the  average  snowfall  be- 
through  the  loose  soil  and  drawn  to  the  surface  ing  only  about  20  inches,  equal  to  two  inches  of 
by  windmills,  underlies  every  farm;  and  in  fact  water,  or  less  than  one  tenth  of  the  total  pre- 
the  States  of  the  trans-Missouri  plains  hsTe  the  tipitation.  The  precipitated  moisture  comes  al- 
best  distributed  water  supply  for  ordtnaiy  pur-  most  entirely  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  is 
poses  in  the  country.  brought  by  the  prevailing  southerly  winds  of 
Artesian  WelU. —  Artesian  wells,  most  of  summer.  The  annual  precipitation  slightly  ex- 
them  with  a  strong  flow  of  water,  are  found  in  ceeds  30  inches  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
35  counties,  distributed  throughout  all  parts  of  State,  and  decreases  to  the  north  and  west 
the  State.  They  may  be  classed  in  four  nat-  somewhat  irregularly  but  at  an  average  rate  cf 
ural  groups:  the  deep  wells  of  the  Carbonifer-  .  i  inch  from  the  southeast  comer  to  the  middle 
ous,  located  at  Beatrice,  Lincoln,  and  Omaha,  of  the  western  border,  where  it  is  only  15  inches. 
and  of  a  depth  varying  from  ^56  to  2.463  feet;  The  decrease  northward  along  the  eastern  border 
those  of  the  northeaatem  counties  in  the  Dakota  is  about    i   inch   for  40  mil^  or  to  27  inches 


sandstone,  300  to  600  feet  deep,  a  continuation  in  the  northeast  comer.    The  decrease  westward 

of  the  great  South   Dakota  basin,   where  the  is  I  inch  for  each  50  miles  along  the  northern 

water  flows   with   great    force   from   below   the  border,  or  to  18  inches  in  the  northwest  comer. 

Pierre   shale   when   it   is    pierced ;   the    shallow  There   is  very  little  precipitation  in   the  winter 

wells  in  glacial  clays  and  sands,  such  as  those  at  months,  and   it  sveruges   leas  than  an   inch   of 

Cook ;  and  other  shallow  wells  not  in  the  drift,  water  for  each  month  from  November  to  Feb- 

as  in  Holt  and  Rock  counties.     The  water  from  ruary,  inclusive.    There  is  a  slight   increace  in 

the  artesian   wells  at  Beatrice  and  Lincoln  are  March,  but  liie  spring  rains  begin  in  April,  when 

very    strongly   impregnated   with   common   salt,  the  faU  is  from  2  to  3  inches  in  most  parts  of 

and  at  the  latter  place  they  are  extensively  used  the  State.     In  May  it  is  about  1  inch  more,  and 

for  bathing  and  medicinal  purposes.  in  June  and  July  reaches  about  the  same  amount 

CiitHate   and   Rainfall — The   atmosphere   of  June  is  the  month  of  heaviest  rainfall,  with  an 

'  Nebrasica  is  characterized  by  dryness  and  rarity,  average  of  5^  inches  in  the  southeast  and  slightly 

tfiough  these  qualities  are  not  extreme.    This  less  than  3  inches  in  the  southwest.    There  is  a 

feature,    together    with    the   generally    cloudless  decided  decrease  in  August,  and  still   less  again 

sky.  makes  the  climate  throu^  most  of  the  year  in  September  and  October.     The  significant  fact 

exhilarating  and  very  enjoyable.     In  the  months  of  the   meteorology  of  Nebraska   is   that  nearly 

of  July,  August,  and  September,  the  suti  is  very  70  per  cent   of  the   rainfall   occurs   in  the  fj^-e 

hot,  and  at  times  the  south  wind  is  oppressive;  crop-growing  months  —  from   April   to   August 

but  this  is  the  only  disagreeable  feature  of  the  This  is  why,  with  a  relatively  small  annual  rain- 

.dimate.     The  winters,  in  particular,  are  diy,  aud  fall,  great   crops   of  all  the   agricultural  staples 

in   general   mild   with   prevailing   brilliant   sun-  are  ptoduced. 

shine.  The  highest  average  temperature  of  s*"  Surfact,  Farming,  Stock-faiting,  and  /mg»- 
F.  is  found  in  the  extreme  southeast  part  of  the  Hon. —  With  the  exception  of  parts  of  the  ex- 
State  at  an  elevation  of  about  900  feet;  it  is  2*  treme  northwest  counties  and  of  what  is  known 
leas  in  the  southwest  part  at  an  elevation  of  as  the  Sand  Hill  region,  the  soil  of  N^raska  is 
3,000  feet.  The  mean  annnal  temperature  fertile ;  within  the  Irniits  of  sufBcient  rainfall 
dJecreases  toward  the  north  at  an  average  rate  it  produces  all  crops  peculiar  to  the  latitude, 
of  1°  to  each  40  miles  in  the  eastern  and  and  outside  of  that  limit  it  produces  the  most 
southern  parts,  but  in  the  northwest  the  de-  nutritious  grasses.  Wherever  in  the  arid  region 
crease  is  less  rapid.  Along  the  northern  boun-  irrigation  is  supplied,  the  soil  produces  heavy 
dary  the  average  temperature  is  abottt  46°.  Jan-  crops.  This  fact  is  illustrated  in  the  irri^ted 
nary  is  the  coldest  month,  with  a  mean  temper-  part  of  Scott's  Bluff  County,  where  the  altitude 
ature  of  about  3.7'  below  the  yearly  average,  is  over  4/yx>  feet.  The  Bad  Lands  system  of 
In  the  coldest  days  of  winter  the  temperature  South  Dakota  reaches  over  into  northwestern 
falls  to  from  10°  to  ao°  below  zero,  and  rarely  Nebraska,  occupyh^  a  part  of  Dawes  and  Sioux 
as  low  as  30°  below  zero.  In  the  northweM  eotmtks.  While  most  of  the  Bad  Lands  are 
part  of  the  State,  40°  below  zero  has  been  re-  worthless,   yet   even   in   them   there   are   caftons 

.corded  twice  in  the  last  26  years.    July  is  the  and  pockets  with  grass  and  water  which  make 

warmest   month,   with   a   temperature   of  about  fine  pasture  for  stock.     The   Sand   Hill   region 

36°  .above  the  yearly  mean,  and  a  range  of  mean  compriseis  upward  of  isfloo   square  miles,  ex- 

lemperaltu-e   from   78°    in   the  southeast   to   73*  tending  generally  from  the  98th  meridian  to  the 

in  the  northwest.    In  the  hottest  days  of  sum-  load  meridian  on  the  north  border  of  the  State, 

mer   the  temperature  sometimes   exceeds    100°.  The  other  two  boundary  lines  extend  from  the 

The   last   killmg   frost   in   spring  occurs   in  the  two  points   in  question   in   irregular   courses  to 

southeast  during  the  last   10  days  of  April,  but  the  southeast  and  to  the  southwest,  respectively, 

it  appears  gradually  later  to  the  northward  and  until  the^  meet  near  the  southern  border  of  the 

westward,  occurring  near  i  May  in  most  of  the  State.    The  hills  proper  are   in  the  nortfaerh 

agricultural  seaion  of  the  State,  while  in  the  part  of  this  region,  and  are  foimad  of  sand  whia 

hii^ly  elevated  northwest  the  season  is  abont  dri£ts    before   the  wind.    They   are   constaiftlr 
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changinK  thdf  position.  The  winds  from  a  pre- 
vailing direction  carry  the  sand  from  the  aide  of 
a  hili,  over  its  apex,  lodging  il  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  in  this  way  it  slowly  travels  along 
(he  general  course  of  the  prevailing  wind.  This 
Sand  Hill  region  is  a  great  sponge  for  the  ab- 
sorption of  water,  which  in  turn  breaks  out  in 
numerous  springs,  lakes,  and  streams.  There 
are  many  pockets  and  valleys  in  these  hills  which 
are  occupied  by  ranches  and  afford  fine  pasture 
and  hay  for  stocl^  while  the  soil  in  a  large  part 
of  the  whole  region  is  both  fertile  and  arable. 
About  40,000  square  miles,  somewhat  more  than 
half  of  the  State,  is  adapted  to  agriculture  with- 
out irrigation,  while  the  rest  of  the  State  is  well 
adapted  to  grazing.  The  stock  that  is  raised  on 
the  vast  pasture  lands  of  the  western  half  is  fat- 
tened by  the  abundant  crops  of  com  and  hay  of 
the  eastern  part. 

The  irrigation  system  comprises  canals  aggre- 
gating about  2,500  miles  in  length  and  covering 
approximately  1^000,000  acres.  Most  of  the  run- 
ning water  in  the  arid  portion,  of  the  State  that 
is  readily  accessible  has  been  utiliied  for  irri- 
gation purposes :  but  some  of  the  strieams,  and 
notably  the  Niobrara  River,  which  would  cover 
a  large  area  of  very  fertile  lands,  have  not  yet 
been  pot  to  use.  H  the  system  of  water  storage 
and  disltibntiotT  is  established  by  the  Federal 
government,  as  now  contemplated,  the  resulting 
increase  in  the  cultivable  area  and  agricultural 
products  of  western  Nebraska  will  be  enormous. 

Blue  stem,  grama,  drop-seed,  and  wild  wheat 
^ass  make  up  the  common  "prairie  grass"  which 
IS  general  in  the  eastern  third  of  the  State. 
They  continue  also  to  the  west,  but  in  shorter 
form,  and  buffalo  grass  takes  their  place  to  a 
considerable  extent.  These  grasses,  and  par- 
ticularly the  blue  stem  and  grama,  constitute  the 
'bunch  grass'*  of  the  more  arid  parts  of  the 
State,  induding  the  Sand  Hills.  The  range  of 
vegetable  products  is  shown  in  the  following 
table,  compiled  from  careful  estiraateri  of  the 
crops  of  1910,  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington : 


AcrcM* 

^S^tSf 

'jjoiooo 

^:8i?:::s 

*6oiooo 

»40,000 

sr    :  ■■■■ 

Number 

A  normal  crop  of  com  produces  about  250,- 
ooaooo  bushels,  and  of  wheat  upward  of  50,- 
OOe^OOO  bushels.  The  yield  of  these  two  great 
stales  will  in  time  gro^tly  exceed  thfee  artounts. 
Wmtcr  wheat  had  been  foftnd  to  be  a  reliable 
and  prolific  crop  only  Svhhin  recent  years;  and 
it  has  lately  been  demonarrated  that  alfalfa  will 
do  well  and  yield  above  three  tons  to  the  acrtf. 


without  irrigation,  anywhere  within  the  farming 
area  of  the  State.  These  two  facts  or  discov- 
eries are  of  vast  importance  in  estimating  the 
future  resources  of  Nebraska.  The  total  num- 
ber of  farms  (1909)  was  129,419;  total  acreage, 
38,553,000;  total  value  of  farm  land  and  build- 
mgs,  $1,811,557,000;  of  land,  $1,613,077,000.  The 
value  of  poultiy  produced  each  year  is  about 
$4,000,000;  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  about 
$9,000,000;  and  of  eggs,  about  $5,000,000.  All 
of  the  principal  fruits  are  raised  successfully, 
and  the  production  is  rapidly  increasing.  The 
number  of  fruit  trees  was  more  than  trebled 
between  1890  and  1900.  The  principal  crops 
are  apples,  cherries,  plums  and  grapes,  but  tne 
production  of  peaches  has  rapidly  mcreascd  in 
the  last  five  years.  All  of  the  well-known  forest 
trees  of  northern  latitudes  thrive  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  Stale.  The  bull  pine  is  found  in 
considerable  quantities  in  the  high  lands  of 
the  northwest  and  tends  to  spread  out  on  the 
plains  as  well  as  along  the  streams  eastward. 
Pines  and  other  evergreens  are  being  very  suc- 
cessfully propagated  in  the  Sand  Hills. 

Geology. —  Geologically  Nebraska  is  probably 
the  most  distinctly  agricultural  State  in  the 
Union ;  but  though  its  rocks  are  undisturbed 
sediment  and  its  geology  is  apt  to  be  regarded 
as  very  simple,  yet  investigation  shows  it  to  be 
diversified  and  not  without  economic  import- 
ance. The  geological  strata  are  so  deeply  buried 
that  they  are  not  exposed  for  study.  They  sag 
or  dip  toward  the  west  and  are  hidden  until  the' 
Rocky  Moimtains  are  reached,  thus  forming  a 
deeply  buried  trough.  The  beds  are  covered 
by  very  distinct  loose  surface  material  known  as 
bluff  deposit  or  loess,  glacial  drift  and  sand 
hills.  All  of  the  southeastern  half  of  the  State 
is  covered  by  loess,  often  100  feet  deep.  This 
loess  is  a  sandy  loam  of  glacial  origin,  of  a 
light  yellow  color  and  almost  inexhaustible  fer- 
tility. The  northwestern  half  is  largely  covered 
by  sand  hills  formed  by  the  transportation  and 
piling  up  of  the  disintegrated  Tertiary  rock  by 
the  wind.  This  sand  hill  covering  is  often  300 
feet  thick.  The  limestone  of  the  coal  measure 
or  Carboniferous  age  —  the  oldest  rock  in  the 
State  —  is  exposed  particularly  along  the  strea 
in  the  southeastern  counties.  Though  the  ( 
boniterous  rock  does  not  yield  coal  of  comm 
cial  value  yet  its  limestone  produces  lime,  rubble, 
riprap,  and  is  used  for  building,  smeltmg  and 
sugar  refining ;  and  this  formation  yields  also 
flint  for  ballast  and  enormous  amounts  of  ex-^ 
celient  clay  for  brick,  tile  and  terra-cotta.  West 
of  Lincoln,  or  about  40  miles  from  the  eastern 
border,  the  carboniferous  strata  dip  under  the 
cretaceous  rock,  sinking  to  a  depth  of  several 
thousand  feet  before  coming  to  the  surface  again 
in  the  fflountams.  If  its  great  mantle  of  fertile 
soil  and  sand  could  be  lifted,  cretaceous  clays 
and  shales  would  predominate  over  the  surface 
of  the  Stale.  They  actually  occur  in  widely 
scattered  ptches  along  the  streams.  The  Da- 
kota is  the  best  known  and  most  important 
layer  of  cretaceous  rock,  being  the  great  water 
bearing  bed.  It  is  composed  largely  of  rusty 
sands  and  beds  of  clay  which  appear  from  the 
south -central  boundary  to  the  northeast  comer 
of  the  State.  Besides  producing  unlimited  quan- 
tities of  excellent  water,  including  the  artesian 
flow,  the  Dakota  layer  furnishes  superior  clay 
of  all  colors  for  brick,  a  soft  and  ocherous  stone 
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which  is  used  for  building,  sand  for  building  ga^^d  iii  beet-nusing.  the  total  acreage  of  ii.igj 

purposes  and  valuable  gravel  beds.     Overlying  producing  102^58  tons,  averse  price  $5.00  per 

.the  Dakota  is  the  Benton  cretaceous,  in  the  main  ton.      The     output     of     the     three     factoriei 

■   white   layer  of   chalk   rock   overlying  black  was  22,890,000  pounds  of  sugar.    Nebraska  soil 

shale.      It   IS   found   along   the   Republican   and  is  peculiarly  adapted  to   beet-raising  and  under 

Niobrara   rivers.     The   chalk   rock   is   very   soft  experienced  cultivation  produces  an  average  of 

when  quarried  and   is  easily  cut  into  desired  15  tons  to  the  acre.    A  net  profit  of  from  ^5 

shapes  for  building  for  which  it  is  used  after  to  $35   an  acre  is  romnionly   realized   by  the 

it  has  hardened  by  exposure  to  the  air.     This  beet  grower.    The  area  adapted  to  beet-raising 

rock  promises  to  become  a  valuable  industrial  is  so  great  and  the  soil  so  rich  that  the  bett 

resource   in   the   manufacture   of   hydraulic   ce-  sugar  industry,   which   is  still  in  its   infan^  ia 

ment.  the  State,  promises  to  grow  to  great  proportions. 

The  Pierre  formation  overlies  the  Bealcoi  Railroadi.—  Considering  the  comparative 
and  covers  about  two  thirds  of  the  State,  reach-  newness  of  the  State,  Nebraska  has  a  remark- 
ing a  thickness  of  4000  to  5,000  feet.  It  is  ably  well  developed  railroad  system,  consisting 
commonly  called  Pierre  shale  and  is  of  no  com-  of  5,757.92  miles.  Four  trunk  lines  traverse 
mercial  value.  Overlying  the  Pierre  shale  arc  the  Slate  from  east  to  west— the  Chicago  & 
the  Tertiary  beds,  divided  into  a  lower  dayey  Northwestern  system  on  the  north;  the  UnkM 
layer,  800  to  1,000  feet  thick,  known  as  the  Bad  Pacific  through  the  central  part  along  the  Platte 
Lands  (Oligoceite),  and  an  upper  layer,  500  to  river;  and  the  Burlington  &  Missouri  and  the 
600  feet  thidc^  known  as  the  Butte  sands  (Arika-  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  through  the 
ree  Miocene).  Where  the  surface  is  not  too  South  Platte  section.  The  Chicaso,  SL  Paul. 
much  broken  the  soil  of  the  Bad  Lands  is  in-  Minneapoiis  &  Omaha  railroad — allied  with  the 
herently  fertile,  but  in  genera!  they  are  of  little  Chicago  &  Northwestern— runs  along  the  east- 
commercial  value.  They  contain,  however,  the  em  border  of  tiie  Stale  from  Omaha  to  the 
most  important  and  valuable  geological  fossils  north  line,  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  runs  from 
perhaps  m  the  whole  country.  Scenically  they  Omaha  southward  aloi^  the  eastern  border  with 
are  imposing  to  the  degree  of  grandeur  and  will  several  branch  lines  into  the  interior  of  the 
eventually  attract  large  numbers  of  tourists.  South  Platle  sectuui.    Ramifications  of  the  main 

In  many  places  in  the  southwestern  part  of  '"^s  cover  the  easicm  half  of  .the  State  like  a 

the  State  a  still  younger  forraatmn  rests  upon  net  work,  and  all  parts  are  well  supplied  with 

what  Is  known  as  the  magnesia  or  mortar  beds  railway  facilities.     The  prmcipal  railway  centres 

(Ogallala).     All  other  beds   are  still  more   re-  are  Lincoln  and  Omaha. 

cent    and    consist    of    unconsolidated   materials.  The  mileage  of  the  several  railway  syslenu 

The  eastern  fifth  of  the  Stafe  has  a  thin  layer  is  about  as  folkiws: 

of   glacial   drift   under   the   layer  of   loess,   and    Borilngtoa  &  Miuouri >,40«-<9 

it  ia  composed  of  clay,  gravel,  sand,  boulders    y?,'™  ^■^*«,  ■;-,•■-/ vk-".; **'■*? 

of  s™;,^  BTe,„-«,one,  .„d  ™,o  especially  , ink  glS^-  JS^tiSl,;  'r?! : ! :  I ! !  1 1  i  I ) : :  ..SiS 

boulders  of   Sioux  quartzite   from   Sioux  Falls,     Miuouri   Putbc   jsft-M 

S.    D.      The    youngest     deposit    in    the     State     Cbieigo,  St.  P«il,  Mmiieapolii  ft  Oi»«h« U'-'* 

a    the     alluvium     along    the     streams,     chiefly  ^S^^^V^o^fSu  "'.":"  "::.:":::      ISJit! 

vdiuable   on   account   of  its   great   fertility   and     St.  Joe  ft  Grind  Island •>•-«' 

because  it  yields  brick  of  a   fair  quality  where  Kmotf  City,  Wjandotte  ft  M 

good   clays    are   wanting.      Among   the  mineral    A""-™.  Top^k.  ft  S.nK  F  

resources  of  the  State,  either  already  developed  S.r57-»» 

orofprobableutility,  are  ocher,  peat,  bituminous  Financei.—TYit  total  assessed  valuation  for 

coal  of  the  carboniferous  formation,  lignite  coa  19,0  (^^         cent  of  actual  value)  was  $413,138,- 

of   the   cretaceous,   diatomaceo us   earth,   natural  ^.  „f  real  property,  $261^36,073;  of  persona! 

pumice  or  volcanic  ash  in  extensive  beds,  enor-  property.  ?iS0,2O2,S34.    Revenues  for  the  bienni- 

mous   amoimts  of  clay,  limestone    sand,  grave!,  um  ending  30  Nov.  igto  were  $11^*5,356^58;  ex- 

Hint  and  material  for  the  manufacture  of  hy-  penditures,  $10,744,066.3+     There  is  no  bonded 

4raulic    cement.      Other    well    known    and    im-  indebtedness,    A  large  expenditure  went  to  edu- 

portanl  minerals  and  metals  are  found,  but  not  cation.     There  was  an  unexpended  balance  on 

m   such   quantities   and   conditions   as   to   be   of  hand  30  Nov.   1910  of  $601,200,24. 

Monomic  value.  Banks.—On  30  June  igop  there  were  I04  na- 

•      Sfanufaeluret. —  The  total  ca^tal  engaged  in  tional  banks,  having  S6.34B  depositors  and  Jift- 

manufactures  in  1909;    S84fiisfioo;  number  of  65&20S.57    savings    deposits;    520    State    banks 

wage-earners,  29,428 ;  salaries  and  wages,  $ig,<  with  24479  depositors  and  $10,900,758.50  savings 

432,000;  value    of    products,    $ig8,66c),OOa    The  deposits;  11  savings  banks  with  i6346  depositors 

leading  manufactunng  industry  is  slaiufaterins  and  $2,618,239^7  savings  deposits;  and  6  private 

and  meat-packing.     The  product  of  the  eif^t  banks.  No  loan  and  trust  companieswere  reported. 

Sacking     establishments  — situated     at     South  Education. — Devotion  to  the  cause  of  popu- 

•maha  — was  about  $7s,ooo,ooa    The  output  of  lar  education  and  an  eflicient  system  of  schools 

onjc  or  perhaps  two  packing  centres  —  Chicago  characterize    Nebraska    as    aU    of    the    prairie 

and  Kansas  City— equals  that  of  South  Omaha  States.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  2.3--4oi»er 

at  the  present  time.    Other  leading  manufac-  than  that  of  any  other  Strte  except  Iowa,  which 

fures  are,  flour  and  grist-mill  products,  $S,ioo,-  i,  the  same,  Kansas  bemg  next  lowcat.     The 

794:     steam    railway     car    shops,    $2,624,461;  following  a^e  daU  for  the  school  year  190B: 

prmting    and    publishing,     $2,5S3flSt :    butter.  Estimated  number  of  children  in  the  State.  5  to 

dieese  md   condensed    meat,  $2.253393;    malt  ,8  years  of  age,  321,833;  number  ol  pupils  en- 

liquors,  $1^3,501.    There  are  three  beet  sugar  rolfcd,  280^581;  arermge  daily  attendance,  ipt.- 

factiories   in    State,    lolled    at   Ames,    Grand  ,5a.    The  average  dnratiofi  of  school,  in  days. 

Iriand  and  NorfoUo    Forty-seven  counties  en-  ^^s    i;3j6,   whidi  is  a  high  avoiage   (or  aie 
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various  States  of  the  Union.     The  number  of  !«»  than  one  half  of  ooe  per  cent  nor  more 

male  teachers  was  1,24a;  female  teachers,  9,113;  ™"  9"=  ""*■  ■  °=1*  P"  ««"*  <>•>  ™*  astetsed 

total.  IOJ5S.  The  salaries  of  superintendents  and  valuation. 

teachers  was  $4,004,623;  the  total  expenditure  There  is  one  State  normal  and  training 
for  this  branch  of  die  State's  educational  sys-  school,  situated  at  Peru,  in  which  about  Ooo 
tem  being  $6,228,554.  Nebraska  had  in  1909  students  are  enrolled  and  a  second  located 
376  pubhc  high  schools,  is  private  secondary  M  Kearney,  was  provided  for  by  the  legislature 
schools,  2  public  normal  schools,  3  private  nor-  "f  1903.  There  are  about  30  private  seminaries, 
mal  schools,  g  universities,  colleges,  and  tech-  academies  and  colleges,  and  about  20  denomina- 
nological  schools,  and  13  professional  schools,  tional  private  primary  schools.  The  following 
There  were  no  colleges  or  seminaries  for  worn-  give  the  usual  college  degrees :  Bellevue  Col- 
en  exclusively.  The  institutions  of  higher  edu-  lege  (Presbyterian),  Bellevue;  Cotner  Univer- 
cation  of  colle^ate  rank  in  1909  had  334  male  sity,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Christian  Church, 
professors  and  mstmctors,  114  female  professors  ^t  Lincoln;  Union  College  (Seventh  Day  Ad- 
and  instructors,  and  students  as  follows:  Pre-  ventist),  Lincoln;  Doane  College,  Crete  (Con- 
paratory  (male)  755'  (female)  694;  collegiate  gregational) ;  Fremont  Norma!  College,  Fre- 
(male)  2,ogo;  (female)  1,799;  resident  gradu-  mont;  Grand  Island  College  (Baptist).  Grand 
ates  (male)  94;  (female)  63.  The  total  re-  Island;  Hastings  College  (Presbyterian),  Hast- 
ceipts,  exclusive  of  private  benefactions  and  pub-  ings;  Creighton  University  (Roman  Catholic), 
lie  appropriations  for  endowment,  in  1909,  were  Omaha;  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University  (Metho- 
$922,915.  In  the  professional  schools  medicine  dist),  Lincoln;  Nebraska  Normal  College, 
takes  the  largest  number  of  students  (374),  and  Wayne;  York  College  (United  Brethren),  York, 
law  next  (279).  The  State  University,  located  AH  of  the  Christian  denominations  and  the  Jew- 
at^  Lincoln — the  principal  higher  educational  in-  isb  denomination  have  organizations  in  the 
.  stitution— had  a  total  attendance  for  1910  of  State.  The  total  number  of  church  edifices 
3,992  students:  total  number  of  instructors,  275;  is  about  3,000;  of  communicants,  300,000;  of 
number  of  volumes  in  the  library,  90,500;  total  ministers,  3,00a.  The  Roman  Catholic  denomi- 
iiicome,  including  tuition  or  incidental  charges,  nation  leads  with  90,515  communicants,  then  the 
S7i5-oo(>,  The  meome  of  the  University  ii  Methodist  Episcopal,  with  53,810;  the  Lutheran, 
about  as  follows:  34,577;  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  19,560;   Presby- 

FroD  ons  min  itiie  tax »i88,<«o  lerian,   17,650;   Baptist,  i6,soo;   Congregational, 

d  ule  ena-  14,601. 

ent  cndoir-  Charities. —  The  charitable  and  penal  institu- 

A^nld  '(^   ■ji^riuimi'bj'thV' United'  t'O"*  >«  "  follows:    Nebraska  Hospital  for  the 

Stita  «a,»o  Insane,   at  Lincoln;   Asylum   for   the   Incurable 

Auiul    r«dpu    fion    [ee>    •nd    ill    otb«  Insane  at  Hastings ;  Nebraska  Soldiers  and  Sail- 

''""^"*  '    *  ors'  Home  at  Grand  Island;  Soldiers  and  Sailors' 

tsio.sao  Htnne,    Milfbrd ;     Home    for    the    Friendless 

Under   the   increased   valuation   of   property  (children)    Lincoln;  State  Industrial  School  (for 

by   the   act  of  the   legislature   of   1903,   as   was  "^^f    '*   Kearney;   Girls   Industrial   School   at 

expected,    the   income    of   the   university    from  Geneva;  Nebraska  Industrial  Home  (for  women) 

the    one   mill   tax    was    nearly    doubled       The  ^t    Milford;    Nebraska    Institution    for    Feeble 

State  tmivwsity  and  the  agricultural  college  are  Minded    Youth   at    Beatrice;    Institute    for    the 

ontted  or  fused  under  one  general  management.  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Omaha;  Institute  for  the 

The  former  received  a  land  endowment   from  Blind  at  Nebraska  City;  State  Penitentiary  at 

the  general   gownunent  of  45,426.08  acres  and  Lincoln.     The  governor,  commissioner  of  public 

the  htttf  89,148.60  acTM.    Of  these  lands  43,950  lands  and  buildings  and  the  state  superintendent 

acres   have   been   deeded   to   purchasers,    64,250  of  public  instruction  constitute  the  State  Board 

acres  are  under  contract  of  »ale  and  27,000  acres  of  Charities  and  Corrections.     This  board  ap- 

are  under  lease  contract     By  act  of  the  legis-  points  four  advisory  secretaries,  not  more  than 

lature  the  leased  laxide,  that  is,  all  those  re-  two  of  whom  shall  belong  to  the  same  political 

maining  unsold,  are  withdrawn  from  sale.    The  party;  and  the  board  and  these  secretaries  serve 

agricultural  college  has  a  finely  developed  farm  without  compensation.     The  board  appoints   a 

of  320  acres  contiguous  to  the  city  of  Lincoln ;  chief  clerk  and    determines    his  compensation.  . 

the  campus  on  which  most  of  the  fifteen  build-  The  officers  and  other  employees  of  these  insti- 

ings  are  situated  is  in  the  heart  of  the  city.    The  tutions  are  appointed  by  the  governor  and  so  are 

value  of  the  farm,  canapus,  buildings  and  equip-  subject  to  partisan  selection  and   change  with 

ment  of  the  nniversity  is  approximately  $1,250,-  each    State  administration  with   the    inevitable 

000.    The  permanent  common  school  securities  pernicious  results.    The  approximate  number  in 

aggregate  $5,072,223.79;  [lermanenl  university  se-  poor-houses    is    about    850,    and    400    received 

curities,  $101,050.97 ;  agricultural  college  securi-  partial  outside  reUef.    There  are  on  the  average 

ties,  $^14,693.14.     The  total  number  of  acres  of  about  300  prisoners  in  the  State  penitentiary,  of 

lands    iK:quired    by   the   common    schools    was  whom  5  are  women.    The  labor  of  200  is  leased 

3,795.532-05,  of  which  541,460.06  acres  have  been  to  contractors  within  the  penitentiary  yards  at 

deedMl,  340,527.23  acres  are  under  contract  for  50  cents  a  day. 

sale,  I,909,i38x>3  acres  are  under  lease  contract.         Slate  Govgrnment. — In  1875  the  preient  con- 

1,339  acres  are  vacant,  and  3^67X4  acres  are  un-  stitution  of  the  State  succeeded   that  adopted 

classified.    The  total    interest-bearing  value  of  at  the  time  of  its  admission.     The  legislature 

the  permanent  school  and  university  funds  is  consists  of  a  Senate  of  33  members  and  a  House  - 

$9.740,45i.75i  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  present  of   loo   members  — the   maximum    number   al-  . 

value  of  the  remaining  landi  under  sale  and  lowed  by  the  ccmstitution.    Its  sessions  are  bien-  . 

lease    contracts    would    swell    this    fund     to  nial  and  the  pay  of  members  for  each  session  a 

$18,000)000.    Tlie  State  Khoi^  tax  must  not'  be  limited  to  fio  days.     Members  of  both  houses 
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*Tt  elected  for  two  years.  The  executive  dc-  named  a  Democratic  governor  was  elected  by  ■ 
partment  ctmsists  of  governor,  lientenaiit-gov-  smalt  pJurality  over  the  Independent  or  Farmers' 
ernor,  secretary  of  state,  auditor  of  pabltc  Alliance  candidate  who  in  turn  received  a  small 
accounts,  treasurer,  superintendent  of  public  in-  number  of  votes  more  than  the  Republican  can- 
structtoD,  attorney  general  and  commissioner  of  didate.  The  Republican  candidates  for  Congress 
public  lands  and  building?,  who  hold  office  for  in  all  three  of  the  districts  were  defeated  by 
two  years.  There  are  ijiree  judges  of  the  au-  large  majorities.  This  revolntion  against  the 
preme  court  who  hold  ihcir  office  for  the  term  Republican  party  was  octasioned  partly  by  re- 
of  six  years.  Owing  to  the  practical  difficulty  volt  against  its  maladministration  of  the  af- 
of  amending  the  State  constitution  other  dc  fairs  of  the  Stale  and  partly  by  a  growing  anti- 
facto  officers  have  been  provided  for  indirectly  monopoly  sentiment  which  insisted  on  control 
by  creating  various  boards  who  are  nominally  by  the  State  of  the  railway  corporations,  which 
assistants  of  the  regular  state  officers.  Thus  there  had  never  been  seriously  attempted,  and  the 
art  at  presetit  nine  supreme  court  commissioners  direct  regulation  of  transportation  rates.  Even  the 
wno  perfofm  the  same  duties  as  the  regular  Democratic  governor  had  vetoed  the  maximum 
judges  except  that  they  have  no  power  to  enter  railway  freight  bill  passed  by  the  Fusionist  legis- 
judgments.  There  was  formerly  a  board  of  rail-  lature  of  iSgi.  Tiiis  dereliction  of  the  two 
way  commissioners  created  on  the  same  plan,  but  old  parties  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
it  was  abolished  on  the  ground  of  uselessness  by  rise  and  dominant  growth  of  Populism.  The 
the  legislature  in  rjioi.  There  are  15  judicial  independent  movemerrt  was  precipitated  at 
districts  which  require  27  judges  whose  term  of  the  time  in  question  by  the  very  low  prices  of 
office  is  four  years;  and  a  county  judge  for  each  farm  produce,  and  rebellion  against  "ten  cent 
county  whose  term  of  office  is  two  years.  The  com"  m  particular.  In  the  meantime,  as  a  new 
governor,  auditor  and  treasitrer  each  receive  a  and  easier  way  of  paying  old  debts  grew  more 
salary  of  $2,500  a  year,  and  the  secretary  of  desirable,  *free  silver,*  as  promulgated  by  W.  J. 
state,  attorney  general,  superintendent  of  public  Bryan  (q.v.).  became  the  all-powerful  Populist 
instruction  and  commissioner  of  public  lands  and  shibboleth.  In  1894  the  Fusion  candidate  of  the 
buildings,  $3,000.  The  lieutetunt  governor  re-  Democratic  and  Peoples'  Independent  parties 
cejves  twice  the  compensation  of  a  senator ;  and  was  elected  ^veriur  a*  also  m  1896  and  i8c^ 
members  of  both  housa  of  the  legislature  re-  In  1900  the  tide  turned  and  the  State  has  again 
ceive  $5.flo  a  day  during  the  session.  Judges  of  become  Republican  by  a  small  majority.  A 
the  supreme  and  district  courts  each  receive  a  spirit  of  reprisal  against  the  East  for  its  tariff 
salary  of  $2,500  a  year.  These  salaries  arc  fixed  and  other  sectional  impositions  animated  the 
by  the  constitution.  The  several  counties  may  free-silver  movement  to  a  greater  degree  than 
adopt  the  township  system,  tmder  which  the  is  generally  supposed.  The  grievances  which 
county  board  of  supervisors  is  composed  of  the  started  the  independent  movement  which  over- 
supervisors  from  the  several  townships  and  whelmed  Republicanism  in  Nebraska  have  been 
munic^alilies,  or  the  county  commissioner  ays-  in  no  wise  abated;  but  democracies  do  not  make 
tern.  Under  the  latter  there  are  three  commis-  hay  while  the  stin  shines  or  prepare  for  war  in 
sioners  in  counties  with  not  more  than  125/no  times  of  peace,  so  that  during  the  period  of 
inhabitants,  and  five  commissioners  in  all  other  good  crops,  and  of  the  good  prices  which  have 
counties ;  but  counties  of  not  more  than  135,000  naturally  followed  the  long  period  of  business 
inhabitants  may  by  pc^ular  tote  decide  to  have  depression.  Populist  reformers  have  dthcr  be- 
five  commissioners.  The  tenrj  of  o66ce  of  county  come  Republicans  again  or  are  itiert,  and  the 
cmnraissioners  is  three  years.  There  are  six  cause  of  reform  waits.  The  Populist  move- 
congressional  diFtricts  in  the  State.  ment  was  at  first  excited  and  swift  to 
Politkt. —  Nebraska  was  Democratic  in  pdi-  an  almost  revolutionary  degree,  yet  this  was 
tics  from  the  time  of  its  territorial  organization  owing  chiefly  to  the  pinching  conditions  re- 
under  the  famous  Kansas- Nebraska  bill  (q.v.)  suiting  from  the  accidental  coincidence  of  gen- 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  territorial  period  eral  indiutrial  depression  and  several  seasons 
when  it  became  Republican  through  immigration  of  short  crops.  Though  exiravagwit  in  its  man- 
from  the  strongly  Republican  States  to  the  cast-  ifeatations,  and  at  the  first  visionai7  in  some  of 
ward  and  the  stimulus  of  the  cbaiwe  to  a  Ro-  its  objects,  the  movement  was  inherently  rational 
publican  national  administration.  The  Demo-  and  legitimate,  and  in  its  political  effect  salutary, 
crats  opposed  the  admission  of  the  State  mider  Pofulation. — The  white  population  was  only 
the  enabling  act  of  1864,  partially  to  prevent  the  nominal  at  the  time  of  the  organisation  of  the 
addition  of  Republican  senators  and  represbnta-  Territory  because  it  had  been  set  apart  as  'Indian 
-tivea  to  the  Federal  Congress  and  partially  be-  country,*  in  which  white  settlement  was  pro- 
cause  they  believed  the  financial  and  political  scribed.  In  1855  the  Territorial  census  showed 
resources  of  the  territory  too  small  to  justify  a  population  of  4,494.  and  in  1856,  10,716.  In 
or  bear  the  burdens  of  State  government.  The  i860,  by  the  Federal  census  it  was  28,441; 
Republicans  pressed  statehood  because  their  in  1870,  122,993 ;  in  1880,  452,402  TTie  peculiar 
leading  politicians  were  ambitious  to  attain  the  incident  of  the  development  of  Nebraska  is  that 
resulting  State  and  Federal  offices  and  because  the  railways  preceded  settlement  and  improve- 
their  party  needed  additional  votes  in  the  Senate  ment,  for  the  double  reason  that  farm  prodiice 
in  the  struggle  against  die  faction  ted  by  Presi-  could  not  reach  the  sole  far  eastern  market 
dent  Andrew  Johnson.  Through  the  impetns  until  the  railways  should  come  to  carry  it,  and 
and  inertia  of  the  issues  and  passions  of  the  that  the  people  in  general  lacked  the  failh  in 
Civil  War  the  State  remained  decisively  Repub-  the  productiveness  of  the  country  and  the 
lican  until  1890.  At  about  that  time  the  Farmers'  courage  to  test  it  which  were  furnished  by  the 
Alliance  (q.v.),  an  organisation  similar  to  the  strong  men  at  the  head  of  the  railway  corpora- 
Grangeis  of  other  agricultural  States,  determined  tions.  The  total  foreign  bom  population  in  iqoo 
to  take  an  active  paM  in  t>oliHcs:    In  the  year  wa»  i?7.347,  of  wfiic^  Gemianyfumlshed65,5o6: 
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Sweden,  246931  Bohemia,  16,138;  Denmark, 
12,531 ;  Irelvid,  11,127:  Eagland,  9,757;  Canada, 
ifiia;  Ausiria,  3,893;  Norway.  3,683;  Scotland, 
3,773^  Switzerlaod,  2,3>to;  ^taly,  753.  There 
were  3,323  Indiana  and  6,269  negroes.  Of  the 
total  papulation  564>593  were  males  and  5oi>7o8 
females.  In  igio  there  were  21  dties  with  a  pop- 
ilation  of  over  2,50a  Omaha  had  124,096;  Lin- 
■!oIn,  43,973;  South  Omaha,  26,2^.  The  cities 
lext  in  size  are  Beatrice,  Grand  Island,  Nebraska 
City,  Fremont  and  Hastings,  all  of  these  run- 
ling  somewhat  above  7,000.  No  proper  com- 
parison can  be  made  of  the  population  of  the 
State  in  1900  with  that  of  1890  on  account  of  the 
^ipable  padding  of  the  census  in  the  latter  year. 


ind  their  county-si 

Adamn.  Hnttings.  Jeffermn.  Pairbury. 

Anieloiw,  Ntligh.  Jnlinwn,  Teeumwh. 

Burner.  HBTrisbms.  Ksanwy.  Mindtn. 

Blaine.  Srawstcr.  Keith.  Os^lftU. 

Boone,  Albioa.  Keyapaha.  Sprirurvw 

Bm  Butle.  Alliane*.  Itimb»U.  KimbilT. 

Bujd,  Butte.  Knox.  Center. 


Biifl^.  Kearney. 
Burl.  Tekainah. 


Logan  Gandy. 


Loup,  'roTlor. 
Maj^n.  Modiioii. 

McPhefsoo.TrvMi. 


Ctss.  ^tisn. 

Cedar.  Hartingt.'o.  ..— 

ChBH,  Impotial.  Hemck.  Oatfal  Cltjr. 

Cherry.  Valencing.  UorriU.  Bridfepoct. 

Cheyenne,  Sidney.  Nance.  FulUrtoo. 

Clay.  Cl*v  Canter.  Nemaha.  Auburn. 

Colfax.  Schuyler.  Naelrolla.  Nelson. 

CumiOB,  W(«  Pmot.  Otoe.  Nebraska  City, 

Cutter.  Broken  Bow.  Pawnee.  Pivrnee  Oty. 

TlakotB.  Dakota  City.  Peridna.  Grant. 

Dawes.  Cbadron.  Phelpa,  Hotdredge. 

Davson,  LexinoUui.  Piant,  Pierce. 

Deuel,  Chappeu.  Platte.  Columbus. 

Diioo.  Ponca.  Polk.  Oareola. 

Dodce,  FnmODt.  Red  WiUow.  KcCook. 

Douilais,  Omaha.  Richardson,  FalleCity. 

Dundy,  BenVelman.  Kock.  Baweti. 

■•Ulmon.  Geneva.  Saline,  Wllher. 

raWlin.  Bloomingtoo.  Sarp^  Papfllioo. 


r.Stockville. 


Oa* 

Gaiden  Dahkoah. 

GarfiildiBur»-el1.  anennan,  L«up  tiiy. 

Ooiper,  Elwood.  Sioux,  Harriwn. 

Grant,  Hyamiji.  SUiiton.  Stanton. 

Gieeley,  Greeley  Center.  Thayer.  Hebron. 

Han,  Gisod  Island.  Thomas.  Thedtoid, 

Hamilton.  Aurom.  Thurston,  Pender. 

Harian,  Alma.  Vallev.  DM. 

Uayen,  Hlyee  Center.  Waihington,  BUir. 

Hitchcock.  Trenton.  Wayne.  Wayne. 

Holt.  Q-Keill.  Webster,  Red  Cloud 

Hooker.  Mullen.  Wheetor.  BOrtlett. 

Howard,  Saint  PauL  York,  York. 

History. —  Nebraska,  the  Indian  name  of  the 
principal  river  of  the  State  —  commonly  known 
by  its  French  appellation,  the  Platte  —  and  mean- 
ing shallow  water,  was  applied  before  the  organ- 
ization of  the  territory  to  all  that  portion  of 
the  trans- Missouri  plains  iyinB  approximately 
between  the  38th  and  the  43d  parallels  of  lat- 
itude—  or  between  the  watershed  of  the  Platte 
River  on  the  north  and  that  of  the  Arkansason 
the  soulh.  The  country  lo  which  the  name  now 
applies  is  noted  far  the  Nebraska  or  Platte  Valley 
route  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Cali- 
ifomia  and  Rocky  Mountain  gold  fields  over 
tbe  great  Oregon  trail,  which  passed  from  its 
southeast  border  up  to  and  along  the  Platte  Val- 
ley; as  the  initial  point  of  the  first  trans-conti- 
nental railroad  —  the  Union  Pacific  — wdiich 
also  passes  along  the  Platte  Valley;  as  being  the 
nibject  of  the  third  great  comprotnise  of  the 


slaTery  qaestion  known  as  the  Kansas- Nebraska 
bill  (q.v.)  ;  as  the  first  territory  the  acts  of 
whose  elective  legislature  were  not  reqttired  to 
be  submitted  to  the  national  Congress  for  ap- 
proval; and  the  only  State  admitted  into  the 
Union  on  condition  of  the  acceptance  by  its  leg- 
islature of  a  condition  imposed  by  the  Federal 
Cotigress  which  undertook  to  annul  a  provision 
of  its  own  constitution. 

With  the  e^cception  of  the  famous  Lewis-Clark 
expedition,  which  passed  up  the  Missouri  River, 
making  several  encampments  on  Nebraska  soil,  in' 
1804,  the  first  explorers  and  settlers  in  the  State 
came  from  Saint  Louis,  the  seat  of  the  western 
fur  trade  at  the  beginning  of  the  i()th  century. 
The  Mallet  brothers,  Frenchmen  from  Saint 
Louis,  crossed  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  as 
early  as  1739,  and  Colonel  Zebulon  Pike  prob- 
ably crossed  its  southern  border  on  his  great 
expedition  in  1806.  Crooks  and  McOellan,  of 
Astor*s  American  Fur  Company,  made  the  first 
authentic  location  on  the  present  site  of  Bclle- 
vue  in  1810,  but  remained  less  than  a  year. 

Manuel  Lisa,  a  Spaniard,  and  field  manager  for 
the  Missouri  Fur  Company  of  Saint  Louis,  es- 
tablished a  trading  postj  called  Fort  Lisa,  atout 
five  milts  below  Council  Bluff,  where  he  lived 
a  large  pact  of  each  year  until  i8ig.  He  may 
fairly  be  regarded  as  the  first  bona  fide  white 
settler  of  Nebraska.  The  military  division  of 
Major  S.  H.  Long's  famous  expedition  up  the 
Platte  Valley  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  estab- 
lished the  first  military  post  in  Nebraska  In  1819, 
at  Council  Bluff,  so  named  by  Lewis  and  Dark 
because  there  they  held  a  council  with  the  Otoe 
and  Missouri  Indians.  It  was  located  about  25 
miles  above  the  present  city  of  Council  BlulTs, 
but  on  the  opposite  or  Nebraska  side  of  the  river. 
The  post  was  first  called  Camp  Missouri  and  aft- 
erward Fort  Adcinson,  after  General  Atkinson, 
the  commander  of  the  troops  of  Long's  expe- 
dition, and  stiil  later,  Fort  Calhoun.  Long's 
scientific  party  camped  about  five  miles  below 
at  Engineer  Cantonment.  Captain  Bonneville 
passed  through  the  State  over  the  Oregon  Trail 
m  1833,  and  Fr^ont  on  his  exploring  expedi- 
tion in  1S42. 

Nebraska  was  included  in  Louisiana  territory 
after  the  division  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  in 
1804,  the  lower  portion  called  the  territory  of 
Orieans  comprising  the  present  State  of  Louis- 
iana.. In  1812  the  name  was  changed  to  Missouri 
territory,  in  1819  the  territory  of  Arkansas  with 
the  present  botmdaries  of  the  State  on  the  north 
and  sotnh  but  extending  to  the  western  bound- 
ary of  the  Louisiana  P\irchase,  was  organiied. 
After  fht  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  State  In 
1821  the  remainder  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
remained  without  political  organisation  until  28 
June  1834.  when  that  part  of  it  north  and  east  of 
the  Missouri  River  was  attached  to  Michigan. 
On  30  June  1834  the  remaining  part  of  the  Pur- 
chase was  designated  as  'Indian  country*  by  act 
of  Congress  and  set  apart  exclusively  for  Indian 
occupancy.  There  was,  therefore,  no  political 
ot^nization  and  little  or  no  white  settlement 
within  Nebraska  until  its.  territorial  orgaoiza- . 
tion  in  1854. 

The  politics  of  the  territory  at  the  outset 
was  largely  inlhienced  and  the  official  appoint- 
ments dictated  by  the  Southern  pro-slavery  ele- 
ment. The  first  two  governors  were  from 
Southern  States,  and  many  of  the  other  appoint- 
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ive  oflkers  were  importatioas  from  the  sune  kc-  debate  took  jdace  in  Congrest  over  the  qnotioil 
tion.  The  first  governor  of  the  Territory,  of  the  coiutltutionality  and  expediency  of  int- 
Francis  Burt,  of  South  Carolina,  took  the  oath  posing  this  condition,  and  manj  Republiauu 
of  oSke  at  Bellevne,  16  Oct  1854,  and  died  from  of  national  fame  opposed  it  on  both  grounds, 
the  effects  of  his  long  journey  from  South  Caro-  The  adoption  of  the  isth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
lina  two  dajs  afterward.  He  was  a  member  of  stitution  of  the  United  States  aoon  after  set  aside 
the  famous  Nullification  GDnvention  of  1833  and  the  issue  and  prevented  a  test  I^  the  courts  of 
voted  for  the  resolutions  there  adopted,  the  constitutionality  of  the  condition.  David  But- 
Bellevue  was  the  principal  settlement  or  town  ler.  Republican,  was  declared  elected  governor 
of  the  territorr  and  Governor  Burt  intended  to  over  J.  Sterling  Morton,  Democrat,  at  the  dec- 
designate  it  as  the  capital  by  craivening  the  first  tion  of  a  June  1866,  by  the  slender  nntjority  of 
legislature  there;  but  Secretary  Thomas  B.  Cum-  109.  The  first  State  legislature,  whose  members 
ing,  who  Bucceeaed  him  as  actmg  governor,  called  were  elected  at  the  same  tim^  convoMd  on  the 
the  first  legislature  to  meet  at  Omaha  16  Jan.  following  4th  of  July  and  elected  John  M. 
i8S5.  and  that  body  located  the  capital  there.  Thayer  and  Thomas  W.  Tipton,  Republicans, 
This  action  aroused  animosity  between  the  North  United  States  Senators  over  J.  Sterling  MortOO 
Platte  and  the  South  Platte  sections  of  the  ter-  and  Andrew  J.  Poppleton,  who  were  supported 
ritory  which  continued  with  great  bitterness  until  by  the  Democratic  members, 
the  capital  was  fijjally  removed  to  Lincoln,  its  Indian  Occupancy.— Thxt  part  of  tne  Terri- 
prescnt  site,  by  act  of  the  first  State  legislature,  toT7  which  was  settled  immediately  after  its 
14  June  1867.  The  legislature  of  1S57  passed  or^nization  was  not  relinquished  by  the  Omah^ 
an  act  ta  remove  the  capital  from  Omaha  but  Missouri  and  Otoe  Indians  who  occupied  it 
it  was  defeated  by  the  veto  of  the  governor.  The  until  March  1854,  two  months  before  the  organic 
legislature  of  1858  divided  in  a  controversy  over  act  was  passed.  The  Kansas  tribe  had  ceded 
capital  removal,  the  majori^  retiring  to  the  their  lands  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Terri- 
village  of  Florence,  and  the  minority  remaining  tory  in  1825,  and  the  Otoe  and  Missouri  tribes 
at  Omaha,  thus  precluding  any  practical  work  had  ceded  a  strip  lying  east  of  that  ceded  by  the 
for  that  session.  W.  A.  Richardson,  the  chief  Kansas,  in  1833.  The  Pawnees  ceded  all  their 
lieutenant  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  the  stni^le  lands  south  of  the  Platte  River  in  the  south  cen- 
over  the  Kansas -Nebraska  fiill,  was  governor  tral  part  of  what  is  now  the  State  in  1833.  In 
of  the  territory  during  the  year  1858.  He  rc-  185?  the  Pawtiees  ceded  the  rest  of  their  posses- 
signed  the  office  on  account  of  the  mpture  be-  sions  north  of  the  Platte.  In  1861  the  Arapaha 
tween  Douglas  and  President  Buchanan  over  and  Cbmnne  tribes  ceded  their  lands  lying  in 
the  question  of  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  the  southwest  coiner  of  die  State,  in  1875  the 
State.  On  5  March  i860,  a  proposition  for  the  Sioux  ceded  their  lands  lying  north  of  the  Platte 
Territory  to  enter  statehood  was  defeated  by  a  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  in  1876  the 
popular  vote  of  ^094  to  2,372.  Under  authority  Sioux,  Dieyennes  and  Arapahoes  relinquished 
of  the  enabling  act  of  19  April  1864,  which  was  all  claims  to  the  remaining  Indian  possessions 
passed  by  Congress  in  response  to  the  petition  which  comprised  a  strip  along  the  north  border 
of  the  territorial  legislature  of  that  year,  a  con-  of  the  State,  lying  mostly  west  of  the  loist  me- 
stitutional  convention  was  held  4  July  1864;  but  ridian.  While  the  Omaha,  Otoe,  Missouri, 
the  proposal  of  statehood  having  been  defeated  and  Pawnee  Indiana  were  in  the  main  peaceable 
at  the  same  election  at  which  the  delegates  to  from  the  beginning  of  territorial  settlement  the 
the  convention  were  chosen  (6  Jime)  it  ad-  other  tribes,  and  especially  the  Sioux  and  Chey- 
joumed  without  action  by  a  vote  of  37  to  5.  ennes  were  warlilt^  and  constant  attacks  were 
Political  parties  were  first  fonned  'm  1858,  the  made  upon  settlers  up  to  1868.  The  depreda- 
division  being  almost  wholly  on  the  slavery  tions  of  the  Indians  were  especially  severe  during 
question.  The  6th  l^islature  (l86o)  voted  to  the  Civil  War  in  1863  and  1664,  and  a^m  in 
abolish  slavery  in  the  Territory;  but  the  act  was  1867.  There  is  one  Indian  reservation  in  the 
vetoed  by  Governor  Black.  A  similar  act  by  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State  occupied  by  the 
7th  legislature  £j86r)  was  passed  over  Govenwr  Omahas  and  Winnebagoes,  the  former  niunbcr- 
Blacksveto.  This  procedure  was  purely  tactical,  ing  about  1,200  and  the  latter  1,100.  All  the 
as  there  were  only  five  or  six  slaves  in  the  Ter-  lands  of  the  reservation  have  been  allotted  to  the 
rilorv  and  they  were  not  increasing.  Indians  in  severalty,  and  they  are  all  citizens  of 
The  nth  territorial  legislature  (1866)  sub-  the  State.  The  tendency  of  the  Omahas  is  to  in- 
mitted  a  constitution  to  the  people  who  approved  crease  slowly  and  of  the  Winnebagoes  to  de- 
it  tnr  the  close  vote  of  3,930  to  3,838  on  a  June  crease.  The  Federal  government  maintains  a 
i860,  notwithstanding  that  it  restricted  the  su{<  school  at  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  agency, 
frage  to  white  men.  But  the  bill  to  admit  the  anotlier  at  the  Santee  agency,  and  a  boarding 
State  into  ihe  Union  under  this  constitution  which  school  for  Indians  at  Genoa, 
was  passed  by  Congress  27  July  1866,  failed  to  The  original  Territory  of  Nebraska,  which 
become  effective  by  the  refusal  of  President  comprised  all  of  the  I^misiana  Purchase  north 
Johnson  to  s<gn  tt.  In  January  1867,  another  of  Kansas  and  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  was 
bill  admitting  the  State  passed  both  houses  of  reduced  by  the  organization  of  the  Territoiy  of 
Congress;  but  ostensibly  for  the  reason  that  it  Colorado  aS  Feb.  1861,  which  took  away  that 
imposed  an  improper  condition  precedent — that  portion  of  the  present  Stale  of  Colorado  cast  of 
it  should  not  be  effective  until  the  legisbture  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  by  the  organization  of 
the  proposed  State  should  declare  that  tfiere  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  2  March  1861,  taking 
should  be  no  denial  of  the  elective  franchise  or  away  that  part  of  the  Statesof  North  Dakotaand 
of  any  other  right  to  anr  person  by  reason  of  South  Dakota  lying  west  of  the  Missouri  River, 
-  race  or  color — this  bill  was  vetoed  by  President  and  by  theorganizationof  the  Territory  of  Idaho, 
Johnson,  but  H  was  passed  over  the  veto,  and  — 3  March  1863  —  which  included  the  remainder 
the  legislature,  convened  in  special  sessitm  on  of  the  Purchase  l^ing  west  of  the  IMcoUs,  leav- 
20  Fabmary,  accepted  -the  Condition.    A  great  ing  Nebraska  in  its  present  territorial  fona  with 
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flic  exception  of  the  addition,  taken  from  Dakota  ture,  the  work  of  which  ia  done  mainly  at  th« 

in  i8Si,  of  a  strip  east  of  the  Keyapaha  River  University  farm,  and  the  College  of  Hedicine, 

and  west  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Missouri  in  which  the  last  two  years'  work  is  given  at 

River.  Albeki   Watkims  Omaha.     There  are  five  buildings  at  the   farm. 

Editor  <ilUstTaUd  History  of  Ntbraska.'  J^   conaista   of   320   acres,   a   little   removed 

„  .       ,      „  .        .^    t   T^       .  T  ■       1  "''ni   the  City  campus.    Here  are  located  the 

NebTMka,  Umvwdty  of.  The.  at  L mcoln,  departments  bf  agrKultore,  animal   husbandry. 

Neb,   was  founded  by  act  of  the  l^islaturem  ^f^^i    pathology,    dairying,    and    horticulture. 

1869.    Funds  for  the  erection  of  the  first  build-  ^^^j  ,^  acreTi^e  laid  out  in  experiment  plat* 

mg  were  provided  by  the  sale  of  lot?  •"  the  for  field  crops,  fruit  and  vegetabliT    Herds  of 

then   new   capita     ci^-   of    Ijocoln.    This   first  cattle,  sheep  knd  swine  are  o^ed,  being  used  for 

building,  now  called  Umversity  Hall,  was  com-  extKrimentation  as  well  as  for  instruction    Four 

Dieted  in  1871   the  1  umber  and  part  of  the  bnck  n^iT  buildings  were  recentiy  erected,  an  kdmin- 

b«ng  hauled  from  the  Missouri  River  m  wagons  i^(„ti^   building  and   a  physics   laboratory   on 

The  college  of  literature,  science  and  the  arts  ^^^  ^.  ^  ^^j,  oTagriculture.  a  dairy 

was  opened  6  Sept.  1871,  with  a  faculty  of  five  building,   sh<is,    and   a   horlilulture   kboratorj 

professors    and.  90    s  udents      The    charter    ac  ^^   ,i,e    fann.     The    libraries   accessible   to    thi 

contemplated   six   colleges,   but    an   amendment  students  contain  about  133J00  volumes,  of  which 

;r   '|77,  "flt^wd   the   rmnber   to   five^   '^*'F"«  S5.o«>  «re  in  the  Univeitfty  libraty  itself.     Over 

tlve  State  A^cultural  College  and  the  College  ^^  p„i^i„is  „e  receivecl,  aiid  the  University 

of  Practical  Science  into  the  Industrial  Col^e.  possesses  a  copious  and  well  chosen  museunC 

The  Board  of  Regents,  ongina^y  12  members,  fj^^ich  i<.  suppl^ented  iiL  several  directions  to 

but    now    6,    cousiitute    the    governing    body  departmental  museums.    Duing  1910  the  enrd- 

The   Umversity   compnses  the   graduate   school  ^^^t  at  the  University  was  as  follows:     Grad- 

(degreet  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  PhiW  uate  department.    154!    College    of    Literature, 

Pu^^i    the   College   of   L^teratur^   Science   and  Science   and   the   Arts    2,493 1   Prof essionaldS 

'*"   Arts    (degre.^   Bachelor  of  Arts)  ;   the  In-  partments.   315;   Agricultural   School.   165;   En- 

dustnal  College   (d^ee.  Bachelor  of  Science),  sneering     department,     435:     Department     of 

which   includes  the_  School  of  Agriculture,  the  Household  Economy.  44;  School  of  Music   86; 

School  of   Mechanic  Arts,  and  tiie  School  of  School  of  Fine  Arts^^ag;  Summer  School   300; 

Domestic  Science;  the  College  of  Law  (degree,  grand  total,  3.361.    From  this  299  names  h^e 

Bachelor  of  Laws)  ;  the  College  of  Medicine  to  be  deducted  on  account  of  repetition,  leav- 

(degree.  Doctor  of  Medicine);  the  School  of  i,^  an  actual  total  of  3,06a.    Nearly  half  of 

Fine  Arts;  the  School  of  Music;  and  the  sum-  these  were  women,  there  being  women  ia  each 

mer   sessiotL     Each  college  and   school   has   its  departmenL 

faculty,  charged  with  the  instruction  and  the  _  d-kt  «»„»» 
immediate  management  thereof.  Law  and  medi-  rjk«.«/f«,  n^.^^  VmZu 
cine  are  notTianized  into  departments.  The  Chtmcelhr,  VfmitrsMy  of  Nebrtuka. 
other  colleges  are  so  organized,  having  the  NcbrMka  City,  Neb.,  city,  county-seat  of 
following  departments:  agriculture;  anunal  Qjoe  County;  on  the  Missouri  River,  and  on  the 
husbandry;  animal  pathology;  astronomy  and  Missouri  P.  and  the  Burlington  &  M.  R.  R.R.'s; 
meteorology;  hibli<«iaphy;  botany;  a^cultural  ^bout  45  miles  in  direct  line  east  by  south  of 
chemistry;  general  chemistry;  education  (peda-  Lincoln,  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  40  miles 
gogy);  civil  engineering;  mechanical  engineer-  below  Omaha.  It  is  in  a  fertile  agricultural 
ing;  electrical  engmeering;  dairy  husbandry;  region.  It  is  built  on  the  site  of  old  Fort 
domestic  science  (household  arts);  mechamea]  Kearney  (1848)  and  was  kid  out  in  1855.  It 
drawing  aad  machine  design;  elocution;  tnglish  „,  incorporated  in  1871  and  chartered  in  1801. 
language;  English  literature;  entomology  and  The  chief  manufacturif«  establishments  are 
omLthology;  forestry;  geoloe-  (incloding  pals-  fl^ur  and  lumber  mills,  planing  mills,  a  cannery. 
ontology  and  geography);  Gennanic  language  brick  worics,  breweries,  a  distillery,  starch  fac- 
and  literature;  Greek  language  and  literature;  tory.  foundries,  machine  shops,  and  cereal  mills; 
Roman  language  and  literature ;  Romance  Ian-  employing  in  all  about  '3,000  persons.  It  has 
guages;  American  history  and  jurisprudence;  i^,^  g^jj,  elevators,  cold  storage  building^ - 
Eurt^an  history ;  horticulture ;  mathematics ;  lumber  yards,  stock  yards,  and  packing  and  pro- 
military  science  and  UcUcs;  philosophy;  jrfiy-  vigi^n  house.  It  ia  the  seat  of  the  State  Institute 
stcs;  physical  education;  poitical  «onomy  and  for  the  Blind  and  the  Academy  of  the  Annuncia- 
sociology;  zoology.  Nebraska  students  m  the  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^  yic  library,  a  government 
College  of  Literature.  Science  and  the  Arts  and  bojiding.,  dty  and  county  buildings,  a  number  of 
in  the  Industrial  College  pay  no  tuition.  Non-  chmdies,  a  high  school,  and  public  and  parish 
resident  students,  also  all  studaits  ui  the  profes-  elementarv  schools. 

sionat  schools  and  in  the  schools  of  &ie  arts  and         The   government   is   admitristered   under   the 

music,  pay  small  tuition  fees.    All  departments  charter  of  iSgr.  which  provides  for  a  mayor, 

are  open  to  both  sexes  on  equal  terms      A  tax  ^j^^  biennially,  and  a  council  of  eight  mem- 

Of  one  null  per  dollar  on  the  assessment  roll  of  bers,  one  half  of  whom  are  elected  by  wards  and 

the   State,   together   with   mterwt   income   irom  the  other  four  at  large.  Pop.(l8po)  n.^i ;  (I90o> 

land  sales  and  land  leases  are  the  chief  sources  ,-q-,  {,oio)  t48&  rw   h™™, 

of  revenue.    The  University  receives  the  benefit  ^•^'  ^"'"*'  ^,      .„  .  '-■.">5"'^  , 
of  the  Morrill  Acts  for  the  maintenance  of  in-  ■E<'»'0^  Wrfr^fea  Ci(y  JV«I'*> 


struction  in  branches  relating  to  agriculture  and  «,Kr«fc.  niirar       <;»  Piji-rrt 

the  mechanic  arts,  and  of  the  Hatch  Act,  in  Nebrask*  RiT«r.      bee  Pua'™.  . 

aid    of    agricultural    experimentation.    The    10         Nebraska   Wealeyan   University.  The,   is 

buildings   on  the  city  campus,   with   their  class  located  at  University  Place,  four  miles  from  the 

rooms,  laboratories,   libraries  and   offices,  house  capital   city  of  Nebraska,   has   its  own  munici' 

all  the  departments  except  the  school  ui  agricul-  pal  government,  and  is  connected  with  the  citT 
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Methodis:  Episcopal  Church,  organized  in  3887  hiii  subjects,  having  been  on  (he  whole  a  great 

aa  the  result  of  an  effort  to  unify  the  educational  and  wise  king. 

interests  of  the  denomination  within  the  State,  „  ,  ,  _,  ,  ^  , 
II  consists  of  a  College  of  liberal  Arts,  an  .  '!'5°''"- P^l  i"  "troiiomy  a  term  de- 
Academy  with  courses  htted  to  the  college  cur-  '""'  '™»  ""  '■"""■  •.•''fi'V\"i''.  ?»"'''■ 
rieulun.,  a  Normal  School,  a  School  of  Expre.-  J.''f.  "*"'"  may  properly  be  dmded  ,nto  two 
slon,  and  a  Conservatory  of  Music,  It  is  ?'"'"'  ""'"'  '"^  ^T™  '-'  'J'  -^^"i-  ^f 
coeducational,  and  it.  standard,  for  degrees  are  *'»  "•"  1'  ""' ,?'  '}'  """'^  '"  ."■«  =?!' 
those  required  by  the  college  senate  of  the  de-  ;'.">f  "•'«.  "■■  '!'«  '°'f".  ='•"■  "  *!• 
nomination  for  its  first  class  institutions  Its  disproportion  is  made  up  for  m  area  by  thetr 
first  graduates  were  the  class  of  1890,  which  f '"",;'"  "  T°'  ""I-  J'"  ''f""'".'^- 
consisted  of  four  members.  Its  pr.seSt  number  '"'",'!  "'!,""°  t'"'!"  '<  fundamental  and  .1  is 
..r -i..,i_—  i- „~,  ..  „f  -  .,-  „j  ■  .  .  -  questionab  e  even  if  they  might  not  properly 
of  students    s  700:  11,  professor,  and  mslrnctor.  J^  j„,      ,,j  i,    dillerent  n.mS.    The  sjectrnm 

tfi,  i.?,™  ^  ",  h  S°  ^i  of  the  green  .!ebul»  consists  chieHy  of  green 
tfs  library  has  s.oeo  ™l"""^"  .'"'''"f  "."J  and  blue  lines  with  sometimes  a  veri  faint  con- 
grounds  are  valued  at  5150,00);   its   productive  t:„„„,„   5np-,r„n,_,i,B;,   -„„„;i„.inn   i,   .!»„.. 

IS  DeWrft  C,  Hummgton,  D.D.  ^^  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^,,^  f^  continuous,  with:  in  one 

Nebuchadnezzar,  neb  u-k?d-nezar  (Nabu-  instance,  evidence  of  very  faintly  marked  bright 

Kudurriuiur,  "Nebo  protect  my  domiuion*),  the  and   dark  lines.     Their  nature  is  therefore  un- 

most  illustrious  monarch  of  the  New  Babylonian  certain,  but  probably  they  are  made  up  largely 

or    Chaldsean    kingdom,    son    of    Nabopolassar  of  solid  as  well  as  gaseous  matter.     From  their 

(q.v,).    In  the  life-time  of  his  father  he  defeated  small   proper  motions  it   is   not   likely  that  any 

as  crown  prince  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh  Nccho  at  of   the   nebulse   are   as   near    us    as   the   nearer 

Carchemish   60s    B-C,   and   ascended   the   throne  stars.     The    green    nebula;    are    distributed    in 


^y 


the  Milky  Way;   the  white  c 

began  his  career  of  conquest,  subduit^  Syria,  located  on  either  side,  and  are  generally  re- 
and  laying  Judah  and  its  king,  Jeboiakim,  „,ote  from  it.  In  this  respect  they  differ  from 
jnder  tribute.  In  SQS  he  marched  against  Jeru-  the  star  clusters,  which  in  other  respects  they 
salem  and  led  away  into  captivity  at  Babylon  somewhat  resemble.  While  the  Milky  Way 
Jehoiakin,  the  18-year-old  son  of  Jehoiakim,  ghines  chiefly  by  the  light  of  the  countless 
just  as  he  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  his  stars  that  it  contains,  a  portion  of  its  light 
father's  death.  With  the  young  king  the  most  is  also  due  to  enormous  areas  of  green  nebulous 
eminent  rulers  of  tlie  land  were  carried  off,  matter,  which  serves  as  a  luminous  background 
10,023  in  all,  together  with  the  costly  spoils  of  to  the  stars  themselves.  Undoubtedly  the 
the  temple  and  royal  palace.  As  Zedekiah  Who  fjjiest  telescopic  object  in  the  sidereal  heavens 
succeeded  Jehoiakin  in  the  latter's  enile  entered  ■  is  the  great  nebula  in  Orion,  which  belongs  to 
into  a  treaty  with  Egypt  Nebuchadnezzar's  this  class.  Its  extension  in  a  gigantic  spiral 
army  besieged  and  captured  Jerusalem  a  second  fills  a  large  part  of  die  constellation,  and  is 
time,  carrying  off  Zedekiah  ifito  captivity  (586  the  largest  nebula  known  outside  of  the  Mtlky 
B.C.).  Nebuchadnezzar  meanwhile  had  strongly  Way.  Next  to  it  in  size  and  also  in  magnili- 
established  his  headquarters  at  Ribta  in  Ccelo-  cence  is  30  Doradus,  in  the  larger  Magellanic 
Syria.  The  remaining  iohabitants  of  Jerusalem  Cloud.  This  is  also  a  spiral  structure.  The 
were  taken  as  captives  to  Babylon,  and  the  Argus  and  Trifid  nebula  are  other  fine  speci- 
Jewish  capital  absolutely  destroyed.  For  the  mens  of  this  class.  All  these  nebula  are  ob- 
""  years  between  585  and  573  B.C.,  the  city  oi  viously  connected  with  a  large  number  of  stare, 
.  re  was  besieged  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  no  and  are  possibly  in  process  of  dispersion  from 
purpose ;  in  572  ac.  he  invaded  Egypt  and  cc«»-  ■  them.  Frequently  a  single  star  will  be  con- 
quered it  from  Syenetothe  frontiers  of  Ethiopia,  nectcd  with  a  nebular  wisp.  These  objects 
Pharaoh  Hophra  was  defeated  and  detbroned  are  known  as  nebulous  stars,  and  arc  evidendy 
and  from  565  to  586  a.c.  a  Babylonian  army  analogous  to  tlic  larger  formations, 
occupied  Egypt.  Besides  his  activity  in  these  There  is  a  second  division  of  the  green 
campaigns  Nebuchadnezzar  was  tireless  in  ef-  jiebuls.  These  have  the  same  spectrum,  but 
forts  for  the  security  of  his  realm,  the  welfare  owing  to  a  slightly  different  division  of  the  light 
of  his  people,  the  adorning  and  fortification  usually  present  a  somewhat  bluish  appearance, 
of  his  capital  Babylon.  He  restored  the  ruined  These  are  known  as  planetary  nebufx  on  ac- 
canal  and  cut  another,  the  King's  Canal.  At  count  of  their  rounded  well  defined  disks.  Ttie 
Sippara  he  made  a  lake  like  Lake  Mirris,  ten  disks  are  generally  somewhat  diversified  and 
miles  m  circumference,  which  received  and  dis-  contain  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  two  stcl- 
tributed  the  overflowing  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  lar  nuclei.  The  largest  and  finest  of  the  plan- 
and  he  founded  the  city  of  Teredon  at  the  mouth  etary  nebula;  is  known  as  the  Owl  nebula  in 
of  that  river.  He  built  the  Median  wall  as  a  Ursa  major.  It  is  so  called  because  it  was 
defense  to  his  kingdom,  and  completed  the  vast  formerly  supposed  to  resemble  the  face  of  an 
ramparts  which  his  father  Nabopolassar  had  owl.  For  a  few  years  it  had  two  brilliant 
begun.  He  beautified  the  royal  re-'iidence  with  nuclei  which  corresponded  with  the  two  eyes. 
palace  and  temple  buildings,  finished  tbt  tower  Later,  first  one  and  then  tiie  other  of  these 
of  the  seven  planets  at  Borsippa,  restored  and  disappeared,  and  now  it  has  a  single  nucleus  in 
decorated  the  royal  palace  of  his  father,  and  its  exact  centre.  If  the  planetary  disk  is  too 
built  a  new  palace  on  a  height  surrounded  by  small  to  be  distinguished  as  such,  the  forma- 
hanging  gardens  for  the  pleasure  of  his  Median  tion  is  designated  as  a  stellar  nebuUe.  When  a 
wife  Amylia.    This  great  work  is  said  to  have  nova  or  temporary  star  fades  ou^  it  is  usually 
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■converted  into  one  of  these  bodies.    If  the  cen-  Nebular    HsrpotbeBU,    The.      Thie    term 

tral   portion   of   a   pUnetaiy   nebula   is   compar-  in  astronomy  has  come  to  signify  that  process 

Ativcfy   dark,  it  is  then  called  a  ring  nebula,  of  formation  of  the  solar   system  which   was 

Tile   best   known  example  of  this   class   is   the  propounded  first  by  Swedenborg,  next  by  Kant, 

ring  nebula  in  Lyra.  and  finally  by  LaPlace.     It  is  generally  associ- 

Fractically  all  the  large  white  nebulae  ex-  ated  with  the  name  LaPlace.    Occasionally  it  is 

iibit   a   spiral    structure,   but  they   differ    from  spoken   of   as   Kant's   hypothesis,   but   Sweden- 

Ihe    green    spirals    in    that    they    are    double  borg's  name  is  seldom  associated  with  it.    AC' 

instead    of    single.     This    can    best    be    under-  cording  to  this  hypothesis  in  its  modern   form, 

stood     if    we    imagine    a     pliable     rod     which  the    sun    and    its    attendant    planets    and    sat- 

we  take   hold  of  at  one   end   and   roll   up   into  ellites     originally     existed    as     one     vast     gas- 

-a  single   spiral  like  a  clock  spring.     If  we  take  g^Mi     mass     of     greater     diameter     than     tlie 

the    rod    by    the    middle    and    twirl    it    as    we  grbit   of    Neptune.     This    mass    contained    also 

might  a  cane,  we  shall  have  a  double  spiral,  numberless    small    solid    particles.    Owing    to 

.and   indeed   it   looks   as   if   it  were   by   such   a  gravitation     it     gradually     condensed.     By    the 

whirlms  action   that  spiral    white  nebuls  were  principle    of    the    conservation    of    energy,    as 

ttinstructed.  the     mass     became     smaller     its     temperature 

The  largest  and  most  brilliant  white  neb-  ^^^^^  necessarily  have  risen.    At  the  s; 

ula  m  the  ^eayens  is  the  great  nebuU  m  An-  ^y  [he  relarive  action  of  the  various  , 

dromeda.     It   is  the  only   nebula    mdecd   ^a      -^^^      ^^  ^^e  original  mass  of  gas  a  v., 

IS  conspicnous  to  the  naked  eye.    The  one  best  notation  in  one  direction  would  have  been  sci 

^wrng    Its    spiral    nature,    however     is    the  „       ^^  ^  ^^rank  in  size,  by  the  principle  of 

Whirlpool  nebula  in  Canes  Venatici.    Often,  as  j^^  conservation  of  momentum,  its  velocity  of 

IS   the  case   with   both  of   these   objects,   a_sec-  rotafion  must  necessarily  have   increased.     Un- 

oodary   nocleus   termirates   one   of   the   spirals^  ^      ^        circumstances,  as  it  continued  to  grow 

Smaller  nuclei  frequently  o«ar  at  mtermediat*  „          ^  ^               ■      ■         f  ;      ^^^^^ 

positions    upon    both    spirate.      If  the    nebular  ^          centrifugal  fo^ce,  must  sooner  or  later 

ffiX;^  rar^Ya;i\%tubr^ss"ii  r^y^^r^  *"''"''  ^"^^^^'^^  ^"""^  ** '" ' 

■is  likely  to  have' been  from  an  object  such  as  closed  orbit  ■  .,  . 
one  of  these,  only  probably  on 'a  much  smaller  "  *?,  structure  of  the  outer  portions  was 
sole.  Unlike  the  green  nebula,  the  white  ^=,^^  T  ['^  ^  considerable  mass  of  matter 
ones  are  not  associated  with  brilliant  stars,  but  "".ght  be  left  at  0"e  t.me.  If  this  were  suf- 
that  they  are  sometimes  connected  with  small  ficieuty  large  it  would  form  a  ring  about  the 
ones  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1885  a  small  central  body,  like  that  which  we  now  find  sur- 
temporary  star  suddenly  aptfcared  close  to  the  roundmg  the  planet  Saturn.  If  not  sufficiently 
centre  of  the  nucleus  of  the  great  nebuk  in  large,  the  bodies  into  which  it  would  condense 
Andromeda.  While  we  have  little  evidence  would  revolve  independently,  like  the  belt  of 
"bearing  upon  the  suhiect,  it  seems  most  likely  asteroids  npw  surrounding  the  sun.  It  the 
that  the  white  nebuke  are  condensing  at  pre^-  outer  portions  of  the  original  nebula  were  of 
-ent  upon  numerous  hot  stellar  nuclei  located  irregular  structure,  an  independent  nebulous 
in  their  midst.  What  the  size  of  these  nuclei  mass  would  be  left  behind.  If  this  were  small, 
■may  be  we  have  no  knowledge,  but  it  seems  it  would  condense  into  a  comet,  which  is  merely  a 
likely  that  they  are  generally  small  as  compared  cloud  of  meteors  and  gas  resembling  the  origin^ 
to  our  sun.  nebula,  but  if  it  were  large  enough  to  exert  an 
^  subdivision  of  the  white  nebuke,  con-  appreciable  graviutional  effect  of  itself,  it  might 
taining  by  far  the  largest  pan  of  them  con-  condense  into  a  separate  star  or  planet. 
sists  of  small  faint  elliptical  bodies  showing  no  It  was  originally  supposed  that  a  ring  was 
-detail.  It  b  possible  that  if  they  were  nearer  always  formed  preparatory  to  condensation  into 
to  us,  and  were  better  seen,  that  they,  too,  would  a  planet.  This  does  not,  however,  seem  necea- 
show  a  spiral  structure.  In  closing  this  brief  sary,  and  the  whole  nebulous  mass  may  pos- 
sumraary  of  our  knowledge  of  the  nebula^  we  sibly  have  had  a  spiral  structure  with  condeo- 
■must  refer  to  one  most  unexpected  property  gations  occurring  at  intervals  along  its  length, 
that  some  of  them  have  exhibited — that  of  such  as  we  see  at  present  on  a  large  scale  in 
variability.  Three  variable  nebula  have  ap-  the  great  nebula  in  Andromeda  and  in  Canes 
peared  and  di»awe»ted  in  the  constellation  VenalicL  Certain  it  is  xhat  nebulas  of  this 
Taurus,  but  the  best  known  exanqik  is  that  type  are  extremely  common  in  the  heavens, 
^WE  the  Trifid  nebula,  a  large  section  of  which,  ^^{je  ringed  structures  like  the  nebula  in  Lyra 
which  was  formerly  dark,  is  now  bright,  and  ^nd  Hydra  are  more  rare.  The  process  of  con- 
apparently  a  region  which  was  formerly  bright  traction  of  the  central  mass  of  what  was  origi- 
js  now  dart  This  is  probably  due  not  to  a  ,^}y  ^^^  ^^,13  jg  ,tiji  going  on,  and  is  in- 
ahifting  of  the  material  itself,  but  to  a  change  j^^j  (i,e  source  of  the  sun's  heat  'at  the  pre*- 
■m  Its  himinoBity.  The  source  of  this  lumi-  ^^  time.  In  order  to  prodoce  the  actual 
nosity  IS  now  geoeraliy  believed  to  be  e  ectric.  enormous  output  of  solar  energy,  the  sun's  dl- 
allhoj^h  It  maybe  suggested  that  the  unknown  g^g,^  ^^^  diminish  at  the  rate  of  about  3«> 
gM  which  all  the  green  nebula:  contam  in  com^  ^^^  ^  ^  quantity  too  small  for  us  to 
tonation  with  hydrogen,  and  which  is  found  measure,  however,  even  after  the  lapse  of  scv- 
nowhere  else  in  the  universe,  may  possess  prop-  .p^j   centuries 

erties  like  radium,  rendering  the  whole  gaseous  t^^,   objections    to   the   nebular   hypothesis 

fprmation    luminous    until    Its    ongmal   atomic  have  been  raised  of  late  years.    If  the  sWellitee 

structure  is  finally  broken  down.  ,„  f„^^j  by  the  condensation  of  the  mass  of 

WiLLTAM  H.  PiCKEUNG.  the  planets,  then  -when  the  planets  shrink  awar 

Atlrenomkat  Observatory,  Harvard  fjniveraily.  from  them,  the  Htellites  should  T«vc4y«  in' tb«t 
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orbits  more  slowly  than  tlie  planets  revolve  on  readily   be    demonstrated    from    the  theory   ol 

Aeir  axes.     This  is  true  of  all   the  satellites  the  gyroscope.     In  its  earlier  stages,  or  if  Ae 

save  the  innermost  one  of  Mars,  which  makes  tidal    force    were    small,    the    direction    of    tfle 

rather  more  than  three  revolutions  while  the  rotation  would  be  retrograde.    Later  the  plane 

planet  makes  one.    The  generally  accepted  ex-  of   rotation   would    so   change   as    to  be   per- 

planation  of  this  anomaly  is  a  slight  retarda-  pendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  planefs  orbit, 

tion  of  the  time  of  rotation  of  the  planet  due  and  still  later  the  plane  of  rotation  would  be 

to  a  tide  formally  raised  upon  it  by  the  sua  completely    rcversett    the    planet    now    baving 

If  the  planet  revolves  more  slowly  than  the  sat-  simply  a  direct  rotation, 

ellites,  than  by  tidal  interaction  between  them,  WniiAK  H    PickOIHG, 

the  velocity  of  the  satellites  will  be  increased,  AitroKomual  Obtennlory,  Harvard  Unweraty. 
and  at  the  same  time  the  two  will  be  drawn 

nearer  ti^^ther.     Should  these  conditions  con-  Neceanta'riui,  a  name  given  any  one  who 

tinue,  the  satellites  would  ultimately  fall  u];>on  follows  the  philosophy  or  doctrine  of  necesnty. 

the  surface  of  the  planet.     Another  suggestion  Hobbes  may  be  considered  the  founder  of  the 

i>  that  the  two  satellites  of  Mars  are  asteroids  English   Necessitarians,  and  on  the  Continent 

captured   by   the   planet   at  a    time   when   the  it  was  developed  by  his  contemporary  Spinon, 

eccentricity  of  its  orbit  was  much  higher  than  and    later    by    Ldboitz.      Jonathan     Edwards 

it  is   at   present     The  second   objection  to  the  (1703-58),     president     of     Princeton     CoIImc, 

nebular   hypothesis   is   a   more   serious   one.     If  toward  die  close  of  his  Ufe  published   'An  In- 

the  planets  originally  bad  the   form  of  rings,  quiiy    into    the    Freedom    ot    the    Will* ;  and 

then  by  Keple^s  third  law  the  inner  edge  ot  Priestley  (1733-1804)  published  his  ^Doctrine  of 

the  ring  would  have  revolved  faster  than  the  Philosophical  Necessity  Illustrated'  in  1777, 

outer  one.     When  the  rii^  was  condensed  to  ^,          .       _             ,              .  ,      .             , 

form  a  planet,  the  planet  aiid  its  satellites  would  Nec^aity,  Fort,  a  former  defensive  work 

then  have  revolved  in  a  retrograde  direction,  tiear  Union.  Fayette  County,  Pa. ;  boih  by  Gen. 

With  the  exception  of  Uranus  and  Neptune  all  Washragton  m  175+ 

die  planets  revolve  direct,  that  is  in  the  same  Nechw.  nich'ez,  a  river  in  Texa«,  which 

dirwtion  as  the  sua                  ,^    ,    ^,              „  has   its   rise   in   Van   Zandt   County   and   flows 

To    overcome    this    difficulty    LaPlace    sug-  southeast  into  Sabine  Lake  (q.v.).    It  traverses 

gested  that  the  rings    owing  to  trrction  aioorig  ,  f^ji^  agricultural  section  of  the  Sute.  and 

their    particles,    revolved    as    one    piece.    This  ;„  j,,  j^^^,  ^^^^         ^  through  an  oil  region, 

we   now  know  could  not  have  been  the  case.  B^n^ont  (q.v.)  is  on  its  bank  a  short  distance 

Kirkwood_  proposed  that   although  the  planets  f^^^  y,^  ^^^     ^jic  Neches  U  about  350  mU« 

started  with  a   retrograde  rotation,  yet   if  in   a  \f^a 
greatly   diffused   condition,  tidal   friction   would 

soon  cause  them  to  present  always  the  same  Hecho,  n£'kd,  or  Nckaa,  Egyptian  king, 
face  to  the  sun.  This  would  be  tantamount  to  the  Pharaoh- Nechoh  of  the  Bible:  b.  last  half 
a  direct  rotation,  and  subsequent  condensation  of  7th  century  ac. ;  d.  595  B,C  He  was  son  of 
might  accelerate  the  acquired  velocity  up  to  the  Psanunetichus  I.,  succeeded  him  in  609,  at- 
present  observed  rate  of  speed.  Faye  sug-  tempted  to  hold  Syria  after  the  collapse  of  the 
Bested  the  idea  that  all  the  inner  planets  were  Assyrian  empire,  and  in  this  campaign  killed  at 
formed  inside  of  the  nebula  and  before  it  had  the  battle  of  Megiddo  King  Josiah  of  Judah, 
become  much  condensed;  that  Uranus  and  whose  son  Jehoahaz  was  made  king  dependent 
Neptune  were  formed  later  after  the  central  on  Necho.  But  the  later  campaign  was  less 
condensation  had  occurred;  and  tiiat  this  would  fortunate  for  the  £lgyptian  king,  who  was  de- 
account  for  the  difference  in  the  direction  of  feated  at  Carchemish  in  604  tw  Nebuchadnenar, 
the  rotation.  Trowbridge  has  pointed  out  that  and  thus  lost  possession  of  Syria.  ,  Necho's 
if  the  rings  were  much  denser  near  their  inner  internal  rule  was  vigorous;  he  built  a  canal 
edge  in  the  case  of  the  inner  planets  that  this  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea  and  sent  ont 
would  explain  their  direct  rotation.  Of  course  Phoenician  sailors  to  explore  the  African  coast 
H  the  planets  separated  from  the  central  mass  This  fleet  is  said  to  have  circumnavimitcd  the 
as  individual  bodies,  not  as  rings,  they  would  continent  Consult  Budge,  'History  of  Egypt' 
tiien  all  have  a  direct  rotation.  There  arc  two  (1902). 
objections    to    all    these    suggestions.      One    is 

that  they  explain  the  rotation  of  Neptune  in  a  Neck,  that  part  of  the  body  in  the  higher 

different  manner  from  that  of  the  other  planets,  animals  which  forms  the  juncture  of  the  head 

and  the  other  is  that  they  do  not  explain  the  with  the  trunk.     In  man  the  neck  is  formed 

rotation  of  Uranus  at  ail.    This  planet,  or  rather  mainly   of  the  muscles  passing  from   the   sk^ 

its  satellites,  and  therefore  probably  the  planet  to    the    thorax,    and    of    the    trachea    and    the 

itself,  revolves  in  a  plane  very  neariy  at  right  oesophagus.    There  are  also  the  cervical  or  neck 

angles  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit.  vertebr*,  in  man   numbering  seven,  Uie   Mme 

It  was  su^ested  by  the  writer  (consult  number  being  nearly  constant  in  all  the  Mam- 
(Astronomical  Journal'  tgoi,  No.  511)  that  maha.  The  most  notable  exceptions  are  seen  m 
^though  the  planets  were  condensed  from  tiie  the  manatees  and  the  t¥K>-toed  sloth,  having  nx 
rings  or  spirals  of  the  nebula  they  would  all  un-  neck-vertebr* ;  while  in  the  three-toed  sloth  nme 
doubtedly  revolve  in  a  retrograde  direction,  yet  cervical  segments  exist.  In  long-necked  wr* 
the  tidal  action  of  the  sun  acting  upon  them  as  many  as  25  cervical  vertehrz  may  be  presoit 
would  always  tend  to  set  up  a  rotation  in  the  In  fishes  no  neck  or  cervical  region  is  dittm- 
contrary  direction.  Now  the  effect  of  this  guishable.  The  ligamentous  structures  coo- 
would  be,  not  as  Kirkwood  supposed,  to  neu-  nected  with  the  head  and  neck,  and  with  the 
traliie  the  orifcinal  retrograde  rotation,  by  any  articulation  of  the  skull  upon  the  vertebral  col- 
means,  but  rather  Xo  cause  the  pUnet  to  grad-  umn,  form  a  very  complicated  aeries;  and  in  w 
nally  shift  the  plane  of  its  rotation,  as   may  lower  animals  espedally— as  m  the  bone  or 
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d^hant — there  is  a  stroi^  band  of  fibres,  form-  the  sitting.    On   ii    Juty  the  Advisers   of  the 

iiV  the  ligamentmn  nuchae,  which  su^ioids  the  king  succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  give  Necker 

bead  on  the  neck.    In  man,  the  head  heing  bal-  his  dismissal,  and  to  order  him  to  leave  the 

anced  on  the  spinal  column,  this  ligament  is  of  kingdom.     No  sooner  was   his   removal  known 

comparatively   small   size,  and   it   extends   from  than  all  Paris  was  in  a  ferment     The  storming 

the  occipital  protuberance  at  the  back  of  the  of  the  Bastille  followed  (14  July),  and  symptoms 

skull  to  the  apine  of  the  seventh  or  last  cervical  of  popular  violence  became  so   alarming   that 

vertebra.    The  muscles  oi  the  neck  are  numer-  the  king  found  himself  compelled  to  recall  the 

ous,  and  are  generally  classified  and  described  banished  minister.    His  first  object  was  to  re- 

along  with  tbose  af  the  head.    The  term  neck  is  store  tranquillity,  and  security  of   person  and 

also  used  in  anatomy  to  indicate  any  attenuated  property.     But  as  minister  of  finance  he  was 

process  or  part  of  a  bone  which  serves  to  unite  obliged  to  propose  measures  unacceptable  to  the 

or  support  parts  of  larger  proportions;  for  ex-  populace.     His  moderate  opinions  in  regard   to 

ample,  the  neck  of  the  femur  or  thigh-bone,  the  the  administration  of  government  did  not  keep 

neck  of  the  humerus,  of  the  ladius,  etc      Se«  pace  with  the  wishes  of  those  who  dictated  to 

Anatouy.  the  people.    Under  these  circimistances  he  wrote 

„^_, _-iJi,=,    i- „oi. .  „f  to  the  Assembly,  in  September  1790.  requestmg 

.1.  'iif^'    u^'-'  Ge.™»ny.?n   »""«"*  9^  his  dismissal.     His  daughter,  Madame  de  Stael, 

wn^%:"^L"nZ  nf  ^h.  ^nr.r^'^o?  tli^  >'^'=  Bi^"="  ^  s°«ewt>at  t!o  favorable  view  of  hii 

Wartemberg    near  one  of  Uie  sources  of  fte  character  as  a  statesman  in  her  'Considerations.  > 

Danube,    and    flows    through    Baden    into    the  His  ability,  though  considerable,  was  much  over- 

Rhine  at  Mannheim,  after  a  c^rse,  including  ^^^^  ;„  ^-^  ^    «    j^^        ^^-^  •  ^^^^        j^^  ^^^. 

windings,  of  about  240  miles     The  area  of  Its  .^e    ITmportance    des    Opinions    Religieuses> 

•^'7,  'L*'.'^/'"^  «".l'^  ^^  "  navigable  for  (,^j      tReflexions    pr^sentfes    i    !a    Nation 

small    boats   from   Heidelberg  near   its   mouth.  >rln<;iise'   (1793)  1  <Du  Pouvoir  Exccutif  dans 

.0  far  as  Cannatadt,  but  the  actual  navigation  ^^  ^    ^   y*^^,-  ^        j     ,j^  ,     Ri^oJution 

-U(f^«L"^,v           ''''''"'  "^  Fian^aise'     {.796) !    a^    'Deraieres    Vues    de 

whKh  steamers  ply.  PoUtiquc  et  de  Finances'   (ifioal.    A  collective 

Necker    JwqaMi^   )Uk  lA-Ur   (EngliBh,  edition  of  his  works  was  published  at  Paris  in 

nek'er),     French     minister     of     finance:     b.  1820-2.    Consult-    Noiirrisson,    'Trois    Rcvolu- 

Geneva,  Switierland,  30  Sept  i7Xi:  d.  Coppet,  tionair":   Turgot,  Necker,  et  Bailly'    (ad  ed. 

near  Geneva,  9  April  1804.    In  1750  he  went  to  1886)  ;  Hemann,  <Zur  Geschichte  der  Familic 

Paris  to  enter  the  banking-house  of  his  nnde,  Necker'  (1SS6). 

M.   Vemet,  and   having  become   partner  in  a  Nectar,     Snuniie     Cim^od     de     Nane, 

banking  business,    soon   acquired   an   immenae  pre^h  ^Hoa:  h.  Geneva,  Switzerland,  1739; 

fortune.    After  ^mg  up  his  business  he  heW  d.  Ctwwt,  Switzerland,  i794-     She  came  of  a 

the  post  of  resident  mmwter  at  Pans,  repre-  French   Protestant   family  and   as   a  girl   was 

senlmg  his  native  town.    Ambitious  of  literary  j^^  fo^  her  beauty,  wit,  and  wide  knowledge 

distinction,  he  produced  his  <Eloge  de  Colbert'  ^i^ch  so  attracted  the  historian  Gibbon  that  he 

(1773).  which  gained  the  p rue  of  the  French  ^jgh^j  to  marry   her.     In    1764   she  married 

Academy.     His  <Essai  sur  la  Legislation  et  le  jaequea  Necker  (q.v.)  and  in  Paris  her  houBt  . 

Commerce  des  Grains'   (;J775)  was  violmtly  at-  soon   became    frequented   by    the  most  distin- 

Ucked    hy   the   economists,   owmg   to  his   ex-  galabed  men  of  the  day,  among  them  Buffon, 

pressing  himself  m  favor  of  restnctions  on_  the  Saint  Lambert,  and  Marmontd.    She  educated 

exportabon  of  com.     In  July  1777  he  obtainwl  ^„  daughter,  the  famous  Madame  de  Stael  in 

the  post  of  director-general  of  finaiwes.     Mai-  ^^^  atmosphere  and  devoted  much  time  to  phi- 

versation,  under  the  precedmg  reign,  had  caused  Jarthropic  work,  founding  the  hospital  maned 

a  great  deficit  to  which  the  American  war  made  for  her.     She  wrote :  'Reflexions  sur  le  Divorce' 

additmns.    New  taxes  would  have  been  unpopu-  (1794),    and    'Melanges'     (published    posthu- 

lar,  and  Necker  endeavored  to  meet  the  exigency  mously  in  S  vols.).     See  D'HatissonTille,   <Le 

by  Imos  and  reforms     But  the  parUsans  of  Tur-  ^aion  de  Madame  Necker>  (1882). 
""f  found  fault  with  his  mnovations.     In   1781 

published  his  'Compte  rendu  au  Roi,'  rela-  Necker  de  Sanaanre,  At  s5-sur,  Adrienne 

live  to  his  administration.    This  statement  of  the  Albertine,  French  author:  b.   Geneva,   Swita- 

financial   condition   of   the   nation    found   favor  erland,    1765 ;    d.    1841.       She    was    married   to 

with  the  people;  but  displeased  the  court,  and  Jacques   N^ker,  a  cousin  of  Madame  de   Stael 

Necker  was  dismissed   in  May   1781.     He  went  with  whom  she   was  intimate.     She  published: 

to  Switzerland,  where  he  published  his  work  'Notice  of  the  Character  of  Madame  de  Stael* 

'Administration    des    Finances'     (1784).     The  (i8ao) ;  and  'Progressive  Education'    (a  voU. 

errors    and    prodigality   of    Calonne,   who    next  1838-ja). 

had  the  management  of  the  state  finances,  in-  »«■'»/»«•«■-»*  Tli*  <!*^  niumrT  Trwann 
creased  Necker'a  reputation:  the  latter  returned  Nee  romancer.  The.  bee  Kakirk,  Ionaoo. 
to  France  in  1787,  wrote  against  Calonne,  who  Nec'romancy  (Greek  nekrct,  dead,  and 
had  accused  him  of  being  the  author  of  the  manfeio,  divination),  the  divination  of  the  future 
deficit,  and  was  exiled  in  consequence.  But  in  by  questioning  the  dead,  under  the  belief  that 
17%  Necker  was  recalled  as  comptroller-general,  the  spirits  or  souls  of  the  dead  could  be  com- 
be supported  the  convocation  of  the  States-Gen-  municated  with,  and  could  give  information  re- 
eral,  which  was  the  wish  of  the  nation,  and  the  garding  the  future.  This,  like  many  supersti- 
siving  a  double  representation  to  the  tiers  itat.  tious  rites,  it  is  supposed,  is  of  the  highest 
When  the  court  in  a  royal  sitting,  held  on  23  antiquity.  Mention  is  made  of  necromancy  in 
June  i78g,  wished  to  annul  the  decision  of  the  the  Old  Testament;  for  instance,  in  Deuteroo- 
Third  Estate,  by  which  the  National  Assembly  omy  (xviii.  11),  where  it  is  forbidden.  In  the 
was  constituted,   Necker  refused  to  appear  in  28th  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel  the 
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NBCRONITE  —  NBEDRIX 

witch  of  Endor  is  related  to  have  raised  up  Nec'tar,    a    sweet   liquid    secreted    by    t 

Samael  to  gratify  the  desire  of  Saul.     In  many  glandutar  surface   structure  in  a  plant  called  a 

parts  of  Greece  there  were  oracles  of  the  dead,  nectary;  and  the  name  is  extended  by  botanists 

and  necromany  was  practised  in  the  temples  by  to  any  aborted  part  of  a  flower  in  the  place  be- 

priests  or  other  religious  persons.     It  was  also  tween     the     gyncecium     and     andriifium     (see 

practised  in  Thessaly,  notorious   for  magic  and  Flower)  where  nectaries  usually  occur.     Nectar 

sorcery.     From  the  first  the  practice  was  con-  varies   in  composition   with  the  plant  that  pro- 

demned   by   the   Christian   Chun;h,   and    during  duces    it,    but    consists    mainly    of    water,    with 

the  Middle  Ages  necromancers  were  persecuted  sugar   and   grape-sugar,   and   various   carbo-hy- 

in  all  ways,  imprisoned,  tortured,  burned.     See  drates  and  proteids  which  make  it  nutrilioiTs  and 

also  Magic.  pive  it  flavor  and  odor.    Nectaries  may  occur 

,,,.,_,„                 „.                .  in  many  places,  and  are  of  various  forms.    Those 

Nee  romte   (Greek,  «a  corpse"),  a  variety  o„,sjdc  of  flowers  are  most  often  found   at  or 

of  feldspar  occurring  m  granular  limestone  near  ng^r  the  base  of  the  petiole,  or  about  stipules. 

Baltimore,  Md.    It  is  nearly  white  in  color,  and  Within  flowers  the  nectar  glands  form  a  more  or 

derives  Its  name  from  the   fact  that  it  emits  a  i^^   continuous   ring  between  the   sUmens   and 

fetid   odor    when   struck.  „jsta;  or  the  disk  itself  may  secrete  »  svrectish 

Necrop'olia      (Greek,     «the     city     of     the  fluid;  or  other  parts,  as  the  petals  (for  exan^Je, 

dead»).  a  term  applied  to  the  cemeteries  in  the  ™   aconite)    may    become   nectaries.      In   many 

vicinity  of  ancient  cities.    In  classical  antiquity  <=""   t^e  secretion   exudes   directly    from   the 

the  name  is  given  to  a  suburb  of  Alexandria,  ^""^^  ^^  ."W  *«'"'  ^y  ^^^"^  P°"  "^  «" 

where  the  corpses  were  received  and  embalmed  "rtory  opening. 

Here  Oeopatra  applied  the  asp  to  her  breast  .    Such  structures  belong  mainly  to  Beed^ro- 
ducing  plants  and  serve  the  purpose  of  attract' 

Necro'aia    (Greek,    literally,    *a    state    of  ing  insects  whose  visits  are  bmeflcial  in  effecting 

death*),  in  pattiology,  the  death  of  a  circum-  cross-poltination    (see   Flowbks   akd   Inucts) 

scribed  piece  of  tissue.    In  surgery,  the  term  is  as  they  go  from  flower  to  flower  in  eeamh  of 

specifically  applied   to  the   death  of  a  bone,  in  this    delectable    food,    which    bees,    wasps,    and 

part  or  in  whole,  but  especially  in  mass.    The  part  others  traniform  into  honey.    The  nectaries  on 

affected  by  necrosis,  like  a  slough  of  the  soft  the  outside  of  certain  plants  attract  ants  (q.v.) 

tissues,  has  no  longer  any  organic  connection  which  protect  the  plant. 

with    the    body.      This    dead    portion,    espe-  The  terms  nectar  and  nectary  are  derived 

cially   when   detached   from  the  bone  to  which  trom  the  name  given  by  the  Greek  poets  to  the 

it   tKlonged,    is   eaUed   the   seQuestrwn.     If   tlie  drink  of  the  immortal  gods  on  Mount  Olympns. 

necrosis   is  confined  to  the  superficial  layers  of  It    was   poured   out   by   Hebe,    the   goddess   of 

the  bone-subsUnce,  the  operation  of  nature  by  Youth,  and  conferred  immortality.    Homer  dc- 

which  the  dead  layers  are  thrown  off  is  called  scribes  it  as  resemblmg  red  wine.    It  was  joined 

ocfoliation.      The    line    of    demarcation    is    the  with   ambrosia,   the   immortalizing   food   of   the 

boundary  between  the  living  tissue  and  the  dead.  8°^^  a'"'  Jil«  >*  "»»  of  most  delicious  odor. 

If  it  is  the  whole  of  the  outer  case  of  the  bone  Nec'tarine,  a   smooth-skinned  peach  for- 

that  suffers,  the  periosteum  or  investing  mem-  merly  regarded  as  a  distinct  species,  which  may 

hrane  sometimes   remains   heaidiy,  and  deposits  be  derived   from   the   seed  of  a  peach   or  from 

a  lymph  which  rapidly  ossifies  and  surrounds  the  a  peach  bud  by  bud  variation,  and  which,  con- 

discssed  part  with  a  healthy  crust.    The  bones  versely,  may  produce  a  tree  bearing  peaches  by 

that  most  usually  suffer  from  necrosis  are  those  either  of  the  means  mentioned.     In   all  ways 

of  the  lower  extremity,  the  tibia  and   femur;  as  an  orchard  fruit  the  nectarine  is   managed 

necrosis  of  the  soft  parts  is  called  gangrene  like  the  peach,  but  is  far  less  popular.    Commer- 

(q.v,).  cial   orchards  of  this  tree  arc  planted   in  Cali- 

_,             .          ,           .,             ~           ,  -              -  fomia,    the    product    being    mainly     dried    or 

Neetanebo      I,      nSk-ta-ne'bo,      king      of  canned.     Consult :  Darwin,  'Animals  and  Plants 

^ypt:  d.  364  B-a    The  first  king  of  the  30th  unjer  Domestication'  (1868).      Sec  Peach. 

dynasty   he  came  to  the  throne  in  382,  formed  iLT_Ji.j    „-j'--j    m   -j           w   ■  a     *     v 

t^CTStans,   Buecessfully  met  a   Fersian  invasion  ,j^j  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  Wahabi  kingdom  in  great 

Ky^'SeSl/b'kn'f^tTlti.'  To"„ir.S  MoliaSan"  ^t&  STLtiST  A 

was  Bucceeoed  by  lener  or  iano,  who  was  sup-    , ,  _(  ,■_ - .■■  -. .      .       .  .  , 

IX  'i  ^r'olT  %  \t-T  I  nl  Ked' with'feSflcTt"  -^^A  btledoT;: 

and  also  an  ally  of  the  Greeks    with  whose  help  fj,^  ^^^^  ^,^^^j^j  ^t^j^i^^^  ^..^^        '      ^     jj. 

he  put  down  a  pretoider  to  the  throne  a«l  for  ,           inhabited  by   the   settled   popuUtion,  feed 

fhii^'f »  ^  ^(f.r''Z^"l&^liVZ^Tr,^.  !'"'"^""  droves  of  camels  and  thV^st  breeds  of 

iSl?Urt^wL^,^f/^u?.pilfin^S^rf  Arab  horses.    The  climate  is  healthful.    Consult: 

^  B,l-     •      8"'=™'"-    ."«  'eft  Egjyt  and  fled  p^ig^ve,  'Central  and  Eastern  Arabia*  (1865). 

to  Ethiopia — or  by  a  late  and  untrustworthy  „      '  ,„    .,        ,.,,,.          „       .. 

tradition  to  Macedonia  wher«  he  seduced  Queen  Needell,   Mas.  John  Hodder.     See  Ne»- 

Glympias  and  thus  was  the  father  of  Alexander  "^^l-  Maby  Anna  Luptom. 

the   Gnat     This   story  is  evidently  suggested  _  Needell,  Haty  Anna  Lupton,  English  nov- 

hy  a  longing  tor  poetic  justice  to  the  king  de-  clist ;   b.   London   1830.     She  was   a   writer  and 

feated  by  the  Persians,  who  in  turn  were  crushed  student  in   early  life   and  was  then   married  to 

by  Alexander.     Egypt  was   a   Persian  province  J.  H.  Needell  of  AUington,  Dorsetshire.     During 

from  343  to  332.  when  it  came  into  the  control  her   married    life   she   suspended    writing,  but 

of  Macedonia.                                                       -  resnmed  it  in  1881.    Among  her  works  arv  'Ada 
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Greaham'    (1851) ;  'Catharine  Irving'    (1853) ;  so  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  hand-gnmlers, 

'Julian  Karslake's  Secret'    (1881);   'The  Story  is  now  drawn  away  from  the   opei<itive  by  the 

of  Philip   Methuen'    (1886);   'Stephen  Elliotts  suction  of  a  strong  current  of  air.    The  stamping 

Daughter*      (1891);      'Passing     the     Love     of  of   these   two-length   blanks    in   the   middle    by 

Woman'    (1850);   'Unstable  as  Water'    ^igoz).  the   hand-worked   stamping    machine,    so   as    to 

Several  of  these  have  been  republished   in  this  produce  the  flat  of  the  eyes  and  the  mark  for 

country.  the  holes,  as  well  as  the  punching  of  the  holes 

Needfire     See  Fire  ^^  *  ^"'''  ^'^^^'  '^^^  "*'*  ^^  accomplished  by 

Mee^.     see   J-IRE.  ^^^^     expeditious     machines.      By     the    newer 

Ncedhara,  ned 'am    Charles  Willta,  Amen-  n,ethod,   the   wire   blanks   are  automatically   fed 

can  college  president ;  b   Castile    N.  y.  30  Sept.  j^t^    ^    quick-running    belt-driven    machine,    in 

m-     He  was  graduated  from  the  Albany  Law  „|jich  a  p.mch  and  dies  form  the  prints  or  flats 

School  and  ■?  1874^  practised  law  m  Chicago  j        ^e  eyes.     Then  two  ova!  holes  are  punched 

where  he  assisted  in  founding    he  University  of  .,  ^„„  ,    ^.      ,^„       .^.^     ,  ^,    ...    J  ^  ^"^ 


Chicago.     In   1890  he  removed  to  Washington 


through  the  two  prints  of  each  blank  by  a 


hTT  h      hL.     «,1^^i.t^.H  VT,w    „r.Airr  >3    t'"l  belt-driven  punching-macliine.     After  being 
where   he   has   established   a     aw    pract  ce   and  .        *■  blanks^thev    are    now 


'  has  been  connected  with   Columbian 


eyed    the    still    double    blanks  —  they    ; 


1902. 


'  ^  fins  —  are   "spitted*   through  thetr   eyes  on  two 

„      ,.  ^  _  ,         .  wires   flatted   at   one  end  to   retain  them.     The 

NeedhM,  jMiiM  Georgj,  American  ento-  burr  made  by  the  punch  and  die  (stamping)  is 

mologist;  b.  Virginia   111,  .8  Match  1868     He  „„  removed  by  filing  the  spitted  needles  on 

was    graduated    m    1891    from    Knox    College,  ^^  ,ij„    „j  ,„„  ,^1       b„t„  („  „„  ^^ 

Galesburg,    111.,   and    from   Johns    Hopkins    in  ,„,,„  ,b,  ^^^j     ^ji^^  ,„  ,b,„  ^,^  ,„„otbe<l 

i8m.    He  .became  P'ofejsor  of  biolop  at  Uke  j    j|;„     ^  ,  ,;„  ,         j,     ,    j^,  ^ 

Forest  University  in  i8g8  and  has  had  charge  ^pjj 
tL:^%l''::J!'.!LS.TZf£S"''r,Tfi  wSiw  ^he  ncdl.,  th.n  undergo  .  tempering  pro- 

door  Studies'  (1898),  etc.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  j^^^  ^^^  ^ipp^j  -^  ^^1^  ^i,^  ^^^^  ^^ 
Needham,  John  Turberville,  English  nat-  by  running  off  a  portion  as  it  gets  warm,  and 
nrahst:  b.  London,  England,  10  Sept.  1713;  d.  replacing  it  by  an  equal  quantity  of  cold  oil. 
Brussels,  Belgium,  30  Dee.  1781.  He  was  a  The  needles,  now  hard  and  easily  broken,  are 
Roman  Catholic  priest  and  was  in  his  later  years  made  less  brittle  by  placing  them  00  a  con- 
director  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Brussels,  tinuous  hand  of  wire  gauze,  which  travels  slowly 
He  published:  'New  Microscopical  Discoveries'  over  gas  flames.  They  are  now  rolled  one  by 
(1745) ;  'I<J^  sommaire,  ou  Vue  Generale  _du  ong  under  the  finger  on  a  smooth  stone,  and 
Systeme  physique  et  m^taphysique  sur  la  Gen-  thus  the  bent  ones  are  weeded  out  In  parcels 
eration  (1780)  ;  etc.  of  50,000  they  are  next  washed  and  scoured  with 
Needle,  a  small  steel  instrument,  sharp  soap  to  remove  any  of  the  oil  used  in  tempering, 
pointed  at  one  end,  and  having  an  eye  or  hole  which  still  adheres,  and  the  eyes  are  afterward 
through  which  is  passed  a  thread  in  sewing  and  *blued*  to  soften  them.  In  the  case  of  needles 
stitching.  Needles  were  known  to  the  ancients,  of  fine  quality  the  eyes  are  gilt  By  one  method 
who  ascribed  the  invention  of  them  to  the  god-  the  eyes  are  polished  by  threading  them  loosely 
dess  Bellona ;  but  at  flrst  they  consisted  only  on  wires  carried  by  standards  fixed  to  a  tray  or 
of  small  spikes  of  wood  or  fish-bones.  The  platform,  which  is  moved  rapidly  with  a  recip- 
Phrygians  and  Babylonians  must  have  been  ac-  rocating  motion  in  a  horizontal  plane.    In  about 

Suainted  with  needles,  as  they  were  celebrated  one  hour,  with  the  assistance  of  a  little  fine 
Jr  their  skill  in  embroidery.  Needle-makers  emery  and  oil,  the  constant  swinging  of  the 
were  incorporated  at  Nuremberg  in  1370,  and  at  needles  on  the  wire  smooths  their  eyes  so  as 
Augsburg  in  1406.  The  first  needle-work  in  not  to  cut  the  thread.  But  the  eyes  of  tlie  best 
England  is  said  to  have  been  established  in  1560.  needles  are  hand-polished  with  fine  emery  on 
There  are  about  22  processes  in  the  present  flax  threads.  The  next  step  is  to  grind  the 
manufacture  of  needles.  The  first  is  the  cutting  heads  and  set  the  points  by  hand  on  a  rapidly- 
of  the  coils  of  wire  into  two-needle  lengths  by  revolving  stone  of  fine  texture.  For  the  final 
a  guillotine  shearing  madtine.  The  wire  is  of  polishing  of  the  shanks,  the  needles  are  fed  in 
the  best  crucible  steel,  and  requires  to  be  very  a  longitudinal  direction,  in  rows  one  deep,  be- 
carefully  gauged  to  si^e.  After  being  cut,  the  Iween  transverse  leather- covered  rollers,  with 
letiglhs  of  wire  are  raised  to  a  dull  red  heat  holding  rollers  above  them.  Besides  turning 
and  placed  in  loose  bundles  inside  iron  rings  to  on  their  own  axes,  a  lateral  as  well  as  a  back- 
be  straightened  by  rolling  each  bundle  backward  ward  and  forward  inotion  is  given  to  the  rollers, 
and  forward  on  a  face  plate  with  a  slightly  which  produces  a  high  polish  on  the  needles, 
curved  bar,  through  which  the  rings  project.  The  needles  now  require  to  be  laid  with  their 
The  wires  are  next  pointed  at  both  ends.  An  heads  in  one  direction.  A  gun-metal  disk  re- 
arrangement is  used  by  which  the  wires  are  volving  vertically  takes  up  each  needle  by  a 
withdrawn  —  one  closely  following  another—  groove  in  its  periphery,  and  lets  it  fall  on  an 
from  a  hopper  by  a  pulley  revolviri;  at  riuht  inclined  glass  plate.  Owing  to  the  taper  form 
angles  to  the  grindstone,  the  wires  being  held  of  the  pointed  ends  of  the  needles,  they  describe 
to  the  face  of  the  pulley  by  an  india-rubber  band,  an  arc  m  revolving  so  that  those  with  the  points 
in  their  passage  between  the  pulley  and  the  in  one  direction  roll  to  the  right  and  the  others 
grindstone  the  wires  (double-needle  blanks)  re-  fall  round  to  the  left.  The  finished  needles, 
volve  on  their  axis  and  become  pointed  at  one  though  intended  to  be  of  the  same  size,  always 
end,  and  the  process  is  repeated  for  the  pointing  differ  to  some  extent  in  their  lengths,  30  that 
at  the  other  end.    Tine  fine  steel  dust  formerly  those  of  exactly  one  size  require  to  be  separated 
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from  other  lengths  by  the  sorting  process  in 
which  gauges  are  used.  Lastly,  the  needles  are 
papered  either  by  being  spitted  on  eloih  pasted 
to  paper,  or  by  being  made  up  into  small  packets, 
in  which  case  the  bits  of  paper  are  cut  and 
folded  in  a  machine  like  that  used  for  envelope- 
making. 

Special  kinds  of  needles  are  required  for 
sewing  canvas,  for  upholstering,  in  surgical  oper- 
ations, etc.  Knitting  needles  are  slender  straight 
rods  with  rounded  ends,  and  are  used  in  pairs 
or  sets  of  four  or  five.  They  vary  in  length 
and  are  made  of  wood,  bone,  or  ivory,  but  chieliy 
of  steei.  Crochet  needles  have  a  hook  at  one 
end.  Some  needles  are  used  in  machinery. 
They  are  made  of  steel  and  are  used  for  hosiery 
and  stockinet  work.  Sewing-machine  needles 
have  a  hook,  eye,  or  barb  at  the  pointed  end,  and 
are  used  with  a  single  thread  in  making  a  single 
loop  stitch  both  with  eye  and  with  barb.  The 
best  known  sewing-machine  needle  is  the  one 
with  the  eye  at  the  pointed  end,  having  a  long 
groove  on  one  side  and  a  short  groove  on  the 
opposite.  The  needle  used  on  leather  is  the 
wax-thread  needle,  and  includes  many  shapes. 
Instead  of  an  eye  these  needles  are  formed  with 
hooks  by  which  the  thread  is  pulled  through  a 
hole  made  by  an  awl.  The  welting  needle  is  a 
section  of  a  circle  in  shape,  used  for  putting 
welts  on  boots  and  shoes. 

In  the  United  States  _  the  manufacture 
of  needles  has  become  an  important  industry. 
TTie  annual  output  amounts  to  l,a»,ooo  Rross, 
the  product  being  valued  at  about  $1,000,000. 

Needle  Gun.     See  Firx-asus;  Okdnapice. 

Needle-ore,  the  common  name  for  Aiki- 
nite  also  called  Aciculite  and  acicular  bismuth. 
It  is  a  sulphid  of  bismuth,  lead  and  copper,  and 
is  found  native  in  various  localities.  It  has  a 
dull  metallic  lustre  and  is  of  a  blackish  lead- 
gray  color.  It  occurs  in  embedded  acicular 
crystals  of  needle-like  formation  and  hence  de- 
Needle  Peak,  a  mountain  of  the  Pana- 
mint  Range  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Inyo 
County  in  California.  It  takes  its  name  from 
its  peculiar  sharp  pointed  summit.  It  is  in  a 
region  which  bears  many  marks  of  the  Glacial 
period,  the  shape  of  the  mountains,  the  large 
number  of  glacial  lakes,  the  markings  on  the 
rocks,  and  the  vegetation.  Needle  Peak  is 
southwest  and  a  short  distance  from  "Death 
Valley.* 

Needlefish,  a  marine  gar  of  the  genus 
Tylosurus  (see  Gak),  especially  T.  notatus. 

Neefs,  nafs,  more  correctly,  Neeffs, 
Pieter,  the  Elder,  Dutch  painter:  b.  Antwerp 
about  JS78;  d.  there  between  1656  and  1661.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  the  painter  of  architectural 
views,  Hendrik  van  Sieenwijck  (q.v.),  be- 
gan his  career  as  a  painter  in  the  same 
department  of  art  in  1605,  and  in  160Q 
was  elected  a  member  of  St.  Luke's  Guild  of 
painters  in  Antwerp.  His  paintings  are  numer- 
ous, and  he  is  well  represented  in  the  Louvre 
at  Paris,  the  Pinakothek  at  Munich,  the  Museum 
at  Ghent,  the  Gallery  at  Dresden,  and  other 
European  collections.  They  are  mainly  interiors 
of  churches,  the  gloom  of  the  building  being 
lit  up  with  torches  or  tapers  and  are  remarkable 
for  aerial  and  linear  perspective.  The  technique 
JS    delicate  and   highly   finished.     He   generally 


secured  the  services  of  some  other  artist  to 
introduce  figures  in  his  views,  among  others 
Teniers,  Francken  and  Van  Thulden. 

Neenah,  ne'na,  Wis.,  city  in  Winnebago 
County:  on  Lake  Winnebago  at  its  outlet,  and 
on  the  Fox  River;  also  on  the  Chicago,  M.  & 
St.  P.,  the  Wisconsin  C,  and  the  Chicago  &  ^. 
R-R.'s ;  about  50  miles  north  by  west  from  llil- 
waukee  and  30  miles  southwest  of  Green  Bay. 
It  is  on  an  island  upon  which  is  also  Menasha, 
the  two  cities  being  really  one  in  commercial 
interests,  but  each  having  an  independent  muni- 
cipal government.  Neenah  was  settled  in  1846 
and  in  1850  was  incorporated  as  a  village.  In 
1873  it  received  its  city  charter  which  was  re- 
vised in  1883.  The  chief  industrial  establish- 
ments are  stove  works,  ftour  and  paper  mills, 
foundries,  machine  shops,  shoe  factory,  brick 
works,  tobacco  factories,  and  lumber  mills. 
There  is  a  large  trade  in  manufactures,  linnber 
and  farm  products.  The  city  is  well  built  and 
has  many  attractions  for  tourists.  It  is  a  favor- 
ite fishing  resort.  It  has  several  parks,  a  com- 
modious opera  house,  city  buildings,  several  fine 
churches  and  school  buildings.  It  has  a  fine 
public  library.  The  waterworks  arc  owned  and 
operated  by  the  city.  Pop.  (l8go)  5,o8j; 
(IQOO)   5.054;   dgio')   5,734. 

Neer,  nar,  Aart  van  der,  Dutch  painter:  b. 
Amsterdam  1603;  d,  there  9  Nov.  1677.  He  be- 
came famous  in  his  native  city  about  1640  and 
was  particularly  happy  in  moonlight  effects 
among  the  canal  scenery  of  Holland,  as  well 
as  in  winter  landscapes,  skaters  on  the  ice,  fires 
or  conflagralions.  These  midnight  scenes  of 
raging  fiame  are  sometimes  filled  with  figures, 
which  give  them  a  powerful  dramatic  effect 
His  pictures  are  found  in  most  public  galleries. 
He  ended  his  days  as  an  innkeeper. 

Neerwinden,  nar'vln-den,  Belgium,  a  vil- 
lage in  the  province  of  Liege,  16  miies  from 
Louvain,  which  gives  its  name  to  two  battles 
fought  in  the  vicinity:  (1)  on  29  July  1693 
when  the  French  under  the  Marshal  of  Luxem- 
bourg gained  a  victory  over  the  English  and 
Dutch  allies  under  William  III.  of  Britain;  (2) 
on  18  March  1793  when  the  French  under 
Duraouriez  were  defeated  by  the  Austrians  under 
the  Prince  of  Coburg. 

Nees  von  Escnbcck,  nas  fon  &'z^-bek. 
Christian  Gonfried,  German  botanist  and 
natural  philosopher :  b.  in  the  Odenwald  14  Feb. 
1776;  d.  Breslau  16  March  1858.  He  was  lone 
a  practising  physician,  but  became  professor  0! 
botany  successively  at  Eriangen  (i8r8),  Bonn, 
(1819),  Breslau  (1831),  and  Berlin  (1848-52)- 
He  displayed  much  origiTiality  of  thought  in  bis 
'Naturphilosophie'  (1841),  forming  Vol.  I.  of 
his  uncompleted  'System  der  .spekulaliven 
Phiiosophie.'  Among  his  other  writings  ate; 
'Handbuch  der  Botanik'  (1820-1);  "Bryologia 
Germanica '    ( 1 823-31 ) . 

Necsima,  nc'si-ma,  Joseph  Hardy,  Japan- 
ese educator:  b.  Tokyo,  Japan.  14  Feb.  1843; 
d.  Kioto,  Japan,  23  Jan.  1890.  He  came  to  the 
United  State?  to  be  educated  and  found  a  friend 
in  Alpheus  Hardy  whose  name  he  adopted.  He 
studied  at  Amherst  and  continued  his  theological 
course  at  Andover  and  upon  his  return  to  Japan 
in  1874  was  warmly  received  by  his  countrymen. 
He  founded  Doshisha  College  at  Kioto  and  was 
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its  presideot.    See  his  *Life  and  Letters'  edited  developer  prior  to  the  mixture  with  it  of  an 

by  Arthur  S.  Hardy  (iSga),  alkali,  oxalic  acid,  as  well  as  other  acids  of  a 

»T  I    T  1.      TTi  •       s_  ,: ,.1 ;..-    K  similar  character  like  sulphuric  or  sulphurous 

Nef,   John    yinc.   America,^    cheirMst:b  ,„  ,„,j    „^|^^  ^„,  ^^    ^^      ,      '    , 

Hensau     Sw.tariand.    M   J™    1862.     He   was  ji„,„„j„„.     Xhere    are    many    diSereut    dc 

Ejadnated  from  Harvard  Universny  m  .884.    !n  „,     ;                    ^j               j.|            ,       ^ 

.887-9  he  was  professor  of  cheij.strymPurdu=  ,„  „kiu|j  developing  sclltions.    These  diUer 

Umvcrstty,  Laiayet  e.  fnd     and  m  >«»W>2  he  ,,;,,„     f,J„  „,h  '„,£,  ;„  .t,,,  „iion^but  the 

wa.  engased  at  Clark  Umvcrs.ty.   South  At-  ;„/,  „„^  ^  „,          ,      ,,                 J 

lanta  Ga.    lie  be^rne  professor  of  chemistry  m  ^„„ji„     developer,  it  is  sometimes  advisable 

'iLF^v""!!.  °i       , "       ,.K^j        .       ,  »  introduce  potissium  bromide,  or  ammonium 

1896  has  been  head  professor  of  that  department.  i,„„ij,,    particularly    in    the    development    of 

t:   b.  plates    fully   or   somewhat   over-exposed.     They 

-,:r-.  — --J --    I^^  ^^^  known  is     restrainera     and  have  the  power 

entered  the  army,  rose  to  the  grade  of  sergeant  of  retarding  the  action  o£  Che  developer,  which 
in  the  artillery,  but  at  21  devoted  himself  to  is  sometimes  desirable.  Instead  of  dissolving 
the  elevation  of  the  people  of  the  Fressinieres  the  bromide  of  potassium  or  ammonia  in  the 
valley,  and  in  1823  settled  among  them  as  pastor,  developer,  it  is  usual  to  prepare  a  weak  solution 
teacher,  engineer  and  farmer.  His  noble  work  of  bromide  in  water  about  five  grains  to  five  or 
transformed  the  degraded  inhabitants  of  his  eight  ounces  of  water  and  immerse  the  plate  in 
great  parish  and  speedily  wore  out  his  health  so  this  solution  for  three  or  four  minutes,  then 
that  shortly  before  his  death  he  had  to  retire  remove  and  transfer  the  plate  to  the  developing 
to  Geneva.  tray  and  pour  upon  it  the  normal  developer. 
Negapatam.  neg-a-pa-tam',  India,  a  town  The  preliminary  bromide  treatment  diecks  the 
and  port  of  the  Tanjore  district,  Madras.  It  "P'd'ty  of  developtnent  and  prevents  an  over- 
has  an  active  trade  with  Ceylon,  the  Straits  Set-  exposed  plate  from  becoming  flat  or  foggy.  ^ 
tlemenls  etc  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  South  I"  general  to  obtain  the  proper  density  m 
Indian  Railway.  It  was  an  early  settlement  of  t^e  fi'"",  (or  most  commercial  plates,  it  has  been 
the  Portuguese;  was  taken  by  the  Dutch  in  1660,  1°""^  that  four  grains  of  pyrogallic  acid,  metol. 
and  by  the  British  in  1781.  '"■'ol,  glycm,  pyro  catechin,  aduroi,  eikonogen, 
„  .  _  .  r.  ■.,  diogen,  imogen,  edinol,  and  other  similar  dcvel- 
Negative  Quantity.  See  Mathematics.  ^^  agents,  to  the  ounce  of  water  is  about  the 
Negativca,  Development  and  Treatment  right  proportion.  Bromide  of  potassium  aids  in 
of.  The  principles  of  development  of  both  increasing  the  density.  In  some  cases  where  it 
photographic  glass  dry-plate  and  film  negatives  is  desired  to  secure  thin  quick  printing  negatives 
are  the  same.  Glass  plate  or  film  negatives  full  of  detail  the  percentage  of  pyrogallic  acid 
may  be  developed  in  a  photographic  dark-room  can  be  reduced  one-fourth. 
or  in  special  small  portable  dark-rooms  or  day-  The  method  of  developing  film  or  plates  in  a 
light    developing    machines.     Photographic    dry  dark-room   is  as   follows: 

plates  have  spread  upon  the  surface  a  film  of  a  The    sensitive   dry   plate  must  be   removeO 

gelatine    emulsion    carrying    and    incorporated  from  the  original  package  in  a  dark  room  or  » 

with  it  a  certain  amount  of  bromide  of  silver,  room  illuminated  only  by  a  reddish  orange  col- 

The  emulsion  is  flowed  over  the  piate  surface  in  ored  light,  also  for  inserting  in  the  plate  in  the 

a  warm   fluid   condition,  which   solidifies  when  holder  and   development,   both   arc   done   under 

cooled     into    a    film.     Sensitiied      photographic  the   same   condition.    After   removing  the   plate 

films  are  prepared  by  the  emulsion  spread  upon  from  the  plate  holder,  or  film  from  film  spool,  it 

3     transparent     support     resembling     celluloid,  is  well  to  place  them  in  clear  water  and  allow 

When  the  prepared  glass  plate  or  sensitized  film  them  to  soak  for  a  few  minutes.     This  insures 

is   exposed  in  the   camera,   the  light   arts  upon  the  developing  solution  flowing  evenly  over  the 

the  gelatino   bromide   of   silver   film   in   such   a  surface  of  the  film,  which  is  essential  for  even 

way,  it  is  believed,  as  to  convert  the  bromide  of  development.    The   plate   or   film   strip    is   then 

silver    in    the    film    into   a   sub-bromide    which  placed  in  a   tray  of  developing  solution,  previ- 

becomes  thereafter  susceptible  to  the  action  of  a  ously  prepared,  or,  in  the  case  of  glass  plates, 

reducing  agent  known  as  the    developer.      The  the  solution  may  be  poured  over  the  plate  in 

bromide  of  silver  not  acted  upon  by  the  light  is  the    tray.     The    developer    at    once    begins    its 

not  aSected  chemically  by  the   developer.    The  action  and  should  be  kept  in  motion  by  rocking 

chemical  change  which  the  developer  induces  in  the  tray,  or  the  film  should  be  passed  through 

the    bromide   of   silver,    is   a    reduction   of    the  and  through  the  developer  until  development  is 

light  affected  parts,  to  metallic  silver.    Anything  complete.    In  about  a  minute  after  immersion, 

which  will  effect  this  reduction  is  known  as  a  parts  of  the  plate  are  seen  to  grow  dark  where 

developing    agent.    There    are    numerous    new  the  developer  is  changing  to  metallic  silver  the 

ones  being  added  continually  to  the  list    Most  light    affected    silver    bromide.    The    operator 

developers  are  derivatives   from  benzine,  com-  watches  the  progress  of  the  change  by  holding 

mon  ones  being  pyrogallol,  known  as  "pyro,'  his  plate  up  to  the  colored  light  from  time  to 

quinol,  amidol,  metol,  ortol,  glycin,  and  eikono-  time, 

gen.     While  any  of  the  developing  agents  alone  In  about  four  or  five  minutes,  with  a  normal 

would    reduce    the    exposed    silver   bromide    to  developer,  all  the  susceptible  silver  bromide  has 

metallic   silver,   in   practice   it   is   found   best   to  become    metallic    silver,    forming   the    negative 

combine  the  developing  agent  with  an   alkali,  image  of  the  object  photographed.    The  silver 

carbonate  of  soda,  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  pot-  is  densest  where  the  light  has  acted  longest  on 

ash.    The  alkali  is  called  the    accelerator.      To  the  sensitive  film ;  thinnest  where  there  was  the 

prevent  rapid  oxidization  of  the  alkaline  devel'  least  light  as  in  the  shadows.    When  the  film  is 

oper,  sodium  sulphite  is  added  and  preserves  the  fully    developed    so    that    no    further    details 
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E^pear   in   the  shadows,  the   plate  or   film   is  live    image.    When  enoueh  hu  been  removed 

nnsed  in  water  lo  remove  the  developer,  and  to  make  the  negative  of  proper  density,  the 

is    ready  for  tlie  second  chemical  step,  called  reduction  is  checked  by  washing,  and  the  negi- 

■fixing."  live  is  dried  in  the  usual  way.    Negatives  may 

The  chemical  commonly  used  for  this  pro-  be  reduced  locally  by  applying  the  solution  to 

cess    is   hyposulphite   of    soda  —  "hypo"    in   the  the  ^arts  with  a  smaU  brush.     In  place  of  ferri- 

photograpliic  vernacular.    To  prepare  the  fixing  cyanide  of  potassium,  persulphate  of  ammonia 

solution,  about  one  ounce  of  "hypo"  is  dissolved  without  hypo  can  be  used.    Tlie  formula  is  as 

in   six   ounces   of    water   and   the  solution    is  follows ; 

poured  into  a  separate  tray  in  which  the  nega-  Persulphate  of  ammonia ij  graim 

tive  is  immersed.     The  action  of  the  solution  otl  Water    i  ounce 

the  negative  is  to  dissolve  away  the  unreduced  Make   a   fresh   solution   each   time   and  add 

sMver  m  the  plate  or  filni,  a  process  requiring  two  drops  of  nitric  acid.     The  salt  readily  dis- 

about  five  minutes.     As  the  action  of  the  fixer  goi^eg      xiie   negative  if   dry  should   be  soaked 

proceeds,  the  m.Iky  color   of  pate  or  film  is  for   half  an    hour   in  water  and  then    be  im- 

seen    gradually    to    disappear.     When    all    the  niersed    in    the    ammonia    solution.     Reduction 

soluble  Sliver  has  been  removed  —  indicated  by  occurs  gradually,  when  sufficient  wash  the  neg- 

the  total  disappearance  of   the   whitish  color  —  ative  under  the  tap  and  immerse  for  ten  minutes 

the  negative  is  chemically  complete  and  may  be  i„  ^n  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  sulphite  for 

exposed    to    light    with    safety.     The    negative  two  or  three  minutes,  which  checks  the  action, 

should  now  be  removed  from  the  "hypo,"  rinsed  Then  wash  and  dry. 

m  clear  water  and  placed  in  a  bath  of  alum  and  Negatives     are     sometimes     underdeveloped; 

water   for   a   few   minutes.     Instead   of   alum   a  oiling  to  a   very  short  exposure  negatives  can 

formaline   solution   may^  be   used.     These   sol u-  not  tg   developed   far   enough   and  when   6xed 

tions  toughen   the  gelatine   so  that  it  will   not  are   too  thin   to    give   good   prints,   not  enough 

be  readily  marred   or  scratched  m  subsequent  metallic     silver     having     been     formed.    Such 

handling.     The  negative  should  then  be  washed  negatives  may  be  'intensified,'  which   is  a  sort 

thoroughly  in  water  for  about  an  hour  to  elim-  of    re-developmenL     A    negative    must   be   well 

inate  all  the  hypo  and  alum.    If  a  glass  nega-  washed  to  eliminate  the  hypo  prior  to  the  tntens- 

tive,  it  may  be  immediately  placed  in  a  rack  to  ificatioi)   process.     There   are   different   ways  o£ 

dry  and  the  drying  hastened  by  placing  the  rack  accomplishing  this   with  a  variety  of   formol*. 

in  a  window  or  in  front  of  an  electric  fan.     In  a  common  way  is  lo  immerse  the  negative  in  a 

the  case  of  film  negatives,  a  short  soaking  in  a  solution    containing    bi-chloride     of     mercury. 

glycerine  solution  is  advisable.    This  is  to  pre-  This    changes  the   dark    negative    image   to  a 

vent  the  contraction  of  the  gelatine  side  of  the  white  color,  the  metallic  silver  in  the  film  hav- 

film,    m    drying,    from   curling   the   film.     After  jng  been  reduced  to  silver  chloride  by  associa- 

removal  from  the   glycerine  solution,  the  nega-  tion  with  the  mercuric  chloride.     The  whitened 

tive  IS  dried  without  washing.     Drying  requires  or  bleached  negative  is  now  transformed,  after 

a  number  of  hours   under  ordinary   conditions,  being  well  washed  with  water,  by  immersing  in 

When  dry  it  is  advisable  to  wipe  the  back  of  a  bath  of  water  and  dilute  ammonia  or  a  solu- 

film   negatives   with   a   soft  cloth    moistened   in  tion   of   sodium    sulphite   and   water,    until   the 

benzine    to     remove    the     glycerine,     which     is  white    color    becomes     brown    or    black.    The 

sticky.  -  action  of  the    alkali   changes   The    chloride  to 

Glass    plate    negatives    are    either    developed  metallic   silver   again.     The   negative    now  pos- 

one   at   a   time   or   as   many   as   will   cover   the  sesses   greater   opacity   in   the   high    ligiits   and 

bottom  may  be  placed  in  the  developing  tray  at  will    yield   more   vigorous    and   brilliant   prints, 

once.     Film  may  be  developed  in  the  entire  strip  The    intensifying   process   may   be   repeated   by 

of  2,  4,  6,  10  or   12  negatives,  as  the  film  car-  washing   the   film   carefully  between   each   step, 

tridges  are  prepared;  or  they  may  be  cut  apart  Negatives   may  be   intensified   locally   by  apply- 

and    each    exposure    handled    separately.    The  ing  the  chemical  solutions  to  the  desired  parts, 
cutting  apart   may  be   done    at   any  time   after  How  far  (o  carry  the  development  of  glass 

develofMnent  has  proceeded  sufficiently  to  show  plates  or  film  is  an  important  point  in  negative 

the  dividing  line  between  the  exposures  on  the  making.       Some  operators  rely  entirely  on  their 

film  strip.    The  temperature  of  both  developing  judgment  in  the  case  of  each  negative,  cxamin- 

and  fixing  solutions  should  be  between  6o  and  ing  it  by  the  dark-room  light  to  see  when  the 

70°  F.,  as  should  the  alum  hardening  bath.     If  desired  density  has  been  attained.     The  uncer- 

the   temperature  of  the   solutions   is   materially  tainty  of  results  in  thus  trying  to  stop  develop-  . 

higher,    the   gelatine   emulsion    softens    unduly,  ment    at   just    the   right   point   resulted    in   the 

although    development    is   accclerattd.      If  the  introduction  of  what  is  known  as  the  •factorial 

solutions  are  below  60".  development  is  retarded,  system*  of  development.     TTiis  system  is  based 

Sometimes    after    development,    negatives   are  on    the   theory   that    a   certain    definite    relation 

found  to  he  too  'dense*  to  give  good  results  exists  between  the  total  length  of  time  required 

in    printing — that    is,    the    metallic    silver    has  for  development,  and  the  time  elapsing  between 

formed   too   thick  over   the   whole  negative,   or  immersing  the   plaie  in   the   developer   and  the 

parts  of  it.     This  may  be  due  to  several  causes,  first  appearance  of  the  image.     Different  devel- 

which  are  not  in  the  province  of  this  article  to  opers  have   different  factors   according  to  their 

explain.     "Dense"    negatives    may   be   improved  various  actions.     So,  multiplying  the  time  elaps- 

by   what  is  called  reducing.    This  is  done  by  ing  from  immersion  in  developer  to  appearance 

immersing     the     negative,     previously     washed  of  image,  by  the  factor  of  the  developer  used, 

with  care,  in  a  weak  bath  of  ferri-cyanide  potas-  gives    total     length     of    development    needed. 

siiim,  a  small  amount  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  factor  of  any  developer  at  a  definite  tmi- 

and  water.    This    solution   gradually    dissolves  form  temperature  can  be  determined  by  experi- 

away  the  reduced  metallic   silver   of  the  nega-  ments. 
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Underlying  tliis  'factorial  system'  is  the 
theory  that  in  every  case  the  time  of  exposure 
of  plate  or  film  alone  determines  the  final  qual- 
ity of  the  negative.  The  eminent  authorities 
Alfred  Watkins  and  Hurler  and  Driffield  hold 
this  view,  which  is  bein^  generally  accepted. 
The  gradation  between  light  and  sh^idow  in 
the  negative  (not  its  general  "density"  or  "thin- 
ness") really  determines  its  printing  quality; 
that  what  this  scale  of  gradation  or  ratio  of 
contrast  is  going  to  finally  be,  is  fixed  before 
the  image  makes  its  appearance  in  the  devel- 
oper. But,  if  the  operalor  knows  before  devel- 
opment of  over  or  under  exposure,  he  may 
influence  the  contrast  in  his  negative  somewhat 
by  altering  his  developer.  In  view  of  the 
above,  time  development  is  now  recognized  by 
many  workers  as  the  correct  way  of  develop- 
ment, the  length  of  time  to  elapse  between  the 
immersion  of  plate  or  fihn  into  the  dev«toper  to 
the  completion  of  development  varying  with 
solutions  of  different  compositions  and  their 
temperatures. 

The  Kodak  developing  machine  is  based  on 
the  principles  of  time  development.  This  ma- 
chine is  for  film  only.  With  it  film  is  developed 
without  a  dark-room.  Introduced  in  igot  the 
Kodak  developing  machine  became  immediately 
popular  with  film  workers  and  has  become  the 
favorite  method  of  development.  The  advan- 
tages of  machine  development  are  many.  No 
dark-room  is  needed;  -the  operations  are  simpler 
and  therefore  more  likely  to  be  successful.  The 
general  results  are  better  than  by  the  older 
development  method.  With  the  Kodak  develop- 
ing machine  the  operator  of  course  does  not 
have  to  depend  upon  his  own  judgment  as  to 
when  development  should  cease.  He  times 
development,  thus  being  certain  of  his  results. 
The  chemicals  to  be  used  with  the  machine  are 
prepared  in  powder  form,  only  needing  to  be 
combined  with  water  to  lorm  the  proper  solu- 
tions. The  chemical  principles  of  development 
in  the  Kodak  developing  machine  anci  the 
dark-room  are  identical.  The  machine  itself  is 
a  light-tight  metal  box  containing  a  colored 
transparent  apron.    Its  operation  is  as  follows: 


Kodak  Devctoping  Machine. 

The  spool  of  film  is  inserted  in  the  machine 
GO  that  the  black  paper,  which  protects  the  roll 
of  film  from  light  in  the  cartridge,  will  lead 
from  the  t(^,  as  shown  in  cut,  the  transparent 
apron  (F)  having  first  been  wound  onto  arbor 
■A,"  The  black  paper  is  then  pulled  out  and 
the  end  attached  to  arbor  "B"  by  slipping  under 
the  wire  guard.  Arbor  'B"  is  then  turned  to 
the  right  until  the  word  "stop"  printed  on  the 
black  paper  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  film 
strip  appears.  The  developer  is  then  poured 
into  compartment  "E."  the  end  of  apron 
(F)  ia  hooked  onto  arbor  "B®  and  the  top  put 
on  the  machine.  The  operator  then  turns  han- 
dle to  the  right  until  the  time  of  development 


(four  or  five  minutes)  has  expired.  The  fiht 
■G'  winds  up  inside  of  apron,  but  with  the 
face  not  touching  it,  thus  allowing  free  action 
of  the  developer.  The  cover  is  then  removed 
from  machine,  developer  poured  off  and  fixing 
solution  poured  in;  the  cover  replaced  and 
the  handle  turned  again  for  about  five  minutes, 
when  the  fixing  is  complete.  After  fixing,  the 
film  is  removed  from  machine  by  taking 
hold  of  either  end  of  black  paper  and  pulling 
out  of  machine,  the  film  being  taken  hold  of 
when  it  appears  and  pulled  free  from  the  black 
paper.  Nothing  remains  to  be  done  except  to 
wash  the  film,  harden  it  in  the  alum  solution 
and  pin  up  to  dry.  Film  must  always  be  de- 
veloped in  the  entire  strip  when  using  the 
machine. 

Developing  Formul*. 
pyeo  devtlopee. 

Pyrocallic  add .' M  ounce 

Sulphuric  acid ao  miiuiiu 

Pure   witcr    3«  ounce* 

Sulphite  of  Soda  (anh^dcoua) 3  ouncct 

Carbonate  ol  Soda a       " 

Pure  water   3'      " 

To  develop  take 

Water    a  ouncai 

No.    1    I  ounce 

No.  1     I       " 

EIKONOGEN  DEVELOPER. 

Eikonogui    i  ouDce 

Sulphite  of  Soda   (cryitali) 3  ounce* 

Water     So       " 

Carbonate  or  Potash 3  otinces 

Water    a" 

To  develop  take 

No.  I     a  onneca 

No.  a 1  ounce 

Watte    a  ounce* 

METOL  DEVELOPER. 

A. 

Di*tiDed  or  boiled  water lo  ounce* 

Anhydrou*  Sodiom   Sidphite ijo  inina 

Melol     so       " 

B. 

Disiilled  or  boiled  water lo  ounces 

Folauiuni  Carboiule  C.  P i  Dance 

For  normal  developer  take  3  parts  of  A 
and  add  I  part  of  B. 

For  over-exposure  take  3  parts  of  A,  add  '/i 
part  of  B,  4  parts  of  water,  and  lo  to  6o  minims 
of  a  solution  of  Potassium  Bromide,  I  to  lo. 

Carbonate  of  Soda  can  be  anbstitnted  for 
Carbonate  of  Potash. 

METOL- HYDRO  DEVELOPER. 

Make  two  solutions  as  follows,  each  wilt 
keep  a  long  time: 

Metol    .'■ JO  gratnl 

Hydroquinone  ......;.-.,.-.--....  40       " 

Potaiaium    Meubiiulphjie H  ounce 

DisliHed   water 10  ouncel 

Sodium  Carbonate   (cryatils) a  odhcc* 

Distilled  wain lo      " 

For  use  mix  equal  parts.  Bromide  of  Potas- 
sium should  be  added  in  small  quantities  in  cases 
of  great  over-exposure. 

EDIHOL  DEVELOPEIL 

Edinol     a40  mini 

Potassium    Metabisulphite    tn> 

.Sodium  Carbonate  Boo 

Sodium    Sulphite, 400       ^ 

^""  ".°l0C5«^Ic 


HEG  AUNEE  —  NEGRI 


For  a  developer  put  i  part  of  above  into  7 
parts  of  water.  Can  be  used  for  several  nega- 
tives.   Is  of  a  light  straw  color. 

FIXING  SOLUTION. 
IhpojulpliHe    Soda *  ooncei 

ALUM  flATH. 

Saturated  solution  of  alum  allowed  to  settle 
and  decant 

TO  UAKE  farmer's  reducer. 

DiMolve  t  ounce  Ferri-Cyanide  □(  Fotas^um  in  a 
ounces  water,  forming  a  10  per  cent  solution.  Add 
enooah  at  tbia  aolution  to  freah  Hypo  bath  to  make  it 
ft  ligM  ftraw  color. 

ANOTHER  REDUCER. 

Ftrric   Chloride. i  dram 

Hydrochloric  Acid   a  drams 

Water  to  mike   lo  ounces. 

INTENSIFIER. 

Mercuric  Chloride i  dram 

Anmeniam  Chloride i  dram 

Water    4  ounces 

Ammonia    {.B80)    ...'.'. 1  dram 

Bleach  inNo-^Vwish  wdCand'bl'acliAIS"^^  1. 

Bibliography. —  Cook,  'More  Light  on  Nega- 
tive Making) ;  Lambert,  'The  Perfect  Negative' ; 
Todd,  'Practical  Reference  Book  Part  11.'; 
Qark,  'Development'  ;  Adron,  'Modern  Devel- 
opers and  How  to  Use  Them';  Fenlake,  'De- 
velopers—  Their  Use  and  Abuse'  ;  Abney, 
'Treatise'  ;  Brothers,  'Photography'  ;  'The 
Photography  Annual' — An  English  Year  Book, 
and  'Photo  Miniatttre'  (Vol.  IL,  No.  15.). 
L.  B.  Jones, 
Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

Neganaee,  ne-ga'ne,  Mich.,  city  in  Mar- 
quette County;  on  the  Duluth,  S.  S.  &  A.,  and 
the  Chicago  &  N.  R.R.'s;  about  la  miles  west 
by  south  of  Marauette.  It  was  settled  in  1870 
and  in  1873  was  chartered  as  a  city.  It  is  in  the 
iron  region  of  the  State  and  has  within  the 
city  limits  several  productive  iron  ore  mines. 
The  ridge  (Iron  Mountain)  upon  which 
Negaunee  is  located  is  over  i,ooo  feet  above 
Lake  Superior.  The  chief  industries  of  the 
city  are  connected  with  the  mining  and  shipping 
of  iron  ore.  It  has  excellent  public  and  parish 
schools.  The  city  owns  and  operates  the  elec- 
tric-light plant  and  the  waterworks.  Pop. 
(1910)  8,460. 

Negky,  nfig'II,  James  Scott,  American  sol- 
dier: b.  Liberty,  Pa.,  32  Dec.  1826;  d.  Plainfield. 
N.  J.,  8  Au^.  1^1.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Western  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  served 
in  the  ranks  through  the  Mexican  War.  At  tlie 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  organized  a 
brigade,  was  commissioned  brigadier-general 
and  joined  the  Army  of  the  Ohio.  He  defeated 
the  Confederates  at  Lavcrgne  in  1862  and  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general  for  gal- 
lant conduct  at  Stone  River.  Commercial  and 
railway  enterprises  engaged  his  attention  after 
the  war  and  in  1869-73,  .875-7,  and  1883-^  he 
was  a  member  of  Congress. 

Negligence,  in  law,  there  are  recognized 
three  degrees  of  negligence:  ordinary,  the  want 
of  ordirarj'  care  or  diligence ;  slight,  the  want  of 
great  care  or  diligence;  and  grots,  the  want  of 
slight  care  or  diligence.  The  person  charged 
with  negligence  must  have  been  under  an  obli- 


gation to  exercise  care  or  diligence  either  as- 
sumed by  contract  or  imposed  by  law.  Aji 
alleged  act  of  negligence  must  always  be  the 

proximate  cause  of  the  injury  sustained;  but 
any  injury  caused  to  a  person  by  another  who 
at  the  time  is  exercising  due  care  is  not  action- 
able. The  question  of  negligence  is  usually  one 
for  a  jury,  and  the  onus  of  proof  rests  on  the 
plaintiff,  except  when  the  thing  resulting  from 
the  negligence  speaks  for  itself.  A  master  Is 
responsible  for  the  negligence  of  his  servants, 
but  in  no  case  can  redress  be  had  where  con- 
tributory negligence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff 
is  proved. 

Nego'tiaUe  InBtruincnt,  any  note,  bill, 
contract  or  document  which  can  be  endorsed  and 
transferred  to  a  third  party.  In  addition  to  ne- 
gotiable paper  (q.v.),  other  written  instruments 
considered  negotiable  are  deeds,  insurance  pol- 
icies, contracts,  liens,  judgments,  etc 

Negotiable  Paper,  either  promissory  notes 
or  bills  of  exchange,  payable  to  the  bearer  or 
order.  These  are  evidences  of  debt  or  money 
due  and  may  be  transferred  to  a  third  party  by 
endorsement  or  delivery.  The  third  party  may 
sue  for  the  amount  in  his  own  name.  A  sealed 
paper,  unless  issued  by  a  corporation  or  State, 
IS  not  usually  deemed  negotiable.  The  demand 
for  payment  of  paper  thus  negotiated  must  be 
made  when  the  note  falls  due,  or  to  use  the 
common  phrase,  at  its  maturity.  But  this  is 
not  at  the  expiration  of  the  lime  when  the  note 
is  made  payable  on  the  face  of  it.  The  law 
adds  three  whole  days,  which  are  called  days 
of  grace.  At  first,  these  were,  as  the  name  in- 
timates, days  of  favor  or  mere  indulgence;  bul 
usage,  and  now  law,  have  converted  them  into 
an  absolute  right.  In  most  of  the  Slates,  statutes 
provide  that  all  negotiable  paper,  not  payable 
at  sight  or  on  demand,  is  entitled  to  three  days 
of  grace,  unless  it  be  expressly  agreed  other- 
wise. This  is  sometimes  done,  but  not  often; 
and  the  words  used  for  this  purpose  are,  simpiy, 
"without  grace."  One  distinction  is  important. 
"Riese  days  retain  so  much  of  their  original 
character  of  mere  indulgence,  that  if  the  last 
day  of  grace  falls  on  Sunday,  or  on  any  holiday 
on  which  payment  cannot  be  demanded,  it  is  now 
due,  and  demand  must  be  made,  on  the  Satur- 
day or  other  day  precediug.  But  if  paper  with- 
out grace,  or  any  payment  not  entitled  to  grace, 
falls  due  on  Sunday,  or  any  other  legal  holiday. 
the  payer  now  gains  a  day,  because  payment 
cannot  be  demanded  until  Monday,  or  the  day 
after  the  holiday. 

Negri,  ni'gre.  Ada,  Italian  poet:  b.  I.odi, 
near  Milan,  3  Feb.  1870.  She  became  a  school- 
teacher at  Moda-Visconti,  on  the  Ticino,  and  in 
1892  published  a  small  volume  of  poems, 
'Fatalila,'  which  in  Italy  aroused  a  general  in- 
terest and  by  1894  had  passed  throngh  six  edi- 
tions. She  received  from  the  city  of  Florence 
an  honorary  stipend  of  $340  (1,700  lire)  an- 
nually for  a  period  of  10  years,  and  was  ap- 
pointed an  instructor  in  literature  at  the  Scnola 
Normale  of  Milan.  His  further  work  includes 
the  volume  'Tempeste.'  Much  of  her  verse  is 
an  appeal  for  the  working-classes.  There  is  a 
German  translation  by  Jahn  of  some  of  the 
poems.  Consult:  Heyse,  'Detitsche  Rondsehan* 
December  1894;  Domis,  'La  Poesie  italicnne 
contemporaine*  (1898). 
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NEGRITOS  —NEGRO 

Negritos,  n3-grS't6z,  the  negroid  race  in-  physiological  points  in  which  the  negro  differs 

habiting  the   Philippine  Islands,  the  Andaman  most  from  his  own  congeners: 
Islands,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula;  in  the  Phil-  —        .  ,    ,        u      .     >. 

ippines  they  are  called  Aetas  or  Itas.    The  ne^i-  ^^i,i„g'^  ,h"''™«.pan  "  ""'   **""""*■ 

toa  of  the  Philippines  may  be  considered  Qrpical  a.    PrognMhiam    (F»eial   ingle    70°,   la    Csucasisa 

of  their  race ;  they  are  01  small  stature,  seldom  Sa"). 

being    more    than    four    feet    eight    inches    in  ^^3-^  ^cf^jtUn^Eurom'^r  AmericaTw  oSSc?^'^*'' 

height,    with    brachycephaiic    head    form  ;    their  "'™^Fuii"bliii  eye,  black  i™,  and  yeiiowiah  aclerotk 

skin  is  dark,  almost  black,  their  hair  short  and  coat 

woolly,  and  their  features  resemble  those  of  the  ..,  S.     Shprt.  flat,  anub  nose,  broad  at  citreimly,  v»tb 

negroes,  though  the  lips  are  not  so  thick    They  '^^'^  tS  prTttud?nT"p>r^h«wi,.g  inner  .ur(a«. 

are  true  savages,  depending  for  their  food  upon  t.     Very  large  zygomatic  arches. 

hunting  and  wild   roots ;    they  do  not  build  vil-  »■     EnceedLngly  thick  ctanLmn,  enabling  blm  to  use 

lages    nor    stable    huts,    but    roam    through    the  *     „      ?VMlc*lower°"imbs**S™inaling  in  a  broad,  flat 

mountains    in    small   bands    of   50   or   60.      They  foot.'  wilb    low   instep,    praiectmg    and    somewhat' pre- 

make  baskets  of  a  rude  sort  and  their  bows  and  hensile  great  toe.  and  "  lark  li«^-" 

arrows  for  hunting;  tattooing  is  regularly  prac-  „o,'due   t"''any"'"p«"a^  ""p^Wnt    but  to'/he"K?e"« 

tised  among  them.  abundance  of  cokiring  matter  in  the  Malpigbian  mucous 

They   are    found    chiefly    in   the    islands    of  membrane. 
Luzon,    Panay,    Palawan,    Negros,    Cebu,    and  ;^-    |S  e^\'d'e''Jli*J%oDr'^fi^  a"d° «ivefy   m^^ 

Mindanao ;      and      their      number     is      estimated  hairloss,    and    emiriing  'a    peculiar    odor    described    w 

in    the    later    United    States    reports    as    30,000.  hi  rein*.' 

Their    origin    and    relationship    to    other     races  ■?■     Frame  of  medium  height,  tlirown  soinewhat  out 

present  tnany  interesting  ethnological   questions  ^(no,^  iK'^^kwai^'^  projection  of  too  be'sr^anJ  the 

which     have    not     been     satisfactorily     settled;  whole  anatomical  simciure. 

their  geographical  distribution,  however,  leaves  .     >j4-  Jbe  cranial  sutures,  whicb  dose  much  earlier 

little  doubt  that  they  were   the  original   inhab-  '"  '^'  ^*'"  '""  '"  "'"''  "="" 
itants  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago  and  at  one  ^-.^  „„,;„,   it„:„,„  „.„_„_=  au^u,.  ^^^^;a^ 

time  practically  .he^oleposses^rsoftheislands;  ^^J^^^^X  t'7^rZfitllf:tti::^^% 

hey  were  probably  driven  back  into  the  moun^  ^     working  of  iron.   ir.   the   weaving  of  mats, 
tainous   mtenor  by  mvasions  of  primitive  Ma-       .^^j,    and   baskets    irom    dyed   graslU,    in   the 

layans    (see    Phiuppine   Isi.ands).  dressing  of  skins  of  animals,  in  tlie  structure  of 

Nepo,   a    name    properly   applied    to   the  their  huts   and   household   utensils,   and   in    the 

races   inhabiting   the   continent  of   Africa,  orig-  various  implements  and  objects  of  use  in  a  har- 

inally  between  tat.  10°  N.  and  20°  S.     The  term  batons  stale  of  society.     Their  religion  consists 

does   not    include    the   inhabitants   of   Northern  jn  the  worship  of  idols  and   fetishes,  represent- 

Africa,  the  Egyptians,   Berbers,  Nubians,  Abys-  ing  a   supreme  power   which   they  all   acknow- 

sinians  and  others.    Neither  do  the  Hottentots  in  ledge ;  they  believe  also  in  good  and  evil  spirits, 

South  Africa  belong  to  the  negro  race.    The  term  in  witchcraft,   charms  and   spells,   omens,  lucky 

negro,  therefore,  is  not  synonymous  with  Afri-  and  unlucky   days,  etc. ;   they  make   fetishes  of 

can,  and   is  not  a  national  appellation,  but  de-  serpents,    elephants'    teeth,    tigers*    claws,    and 

notes  an  ideal  type  constituted  by  certain  phys-  many    similar    objects,    and    reverence    wooden 

ical  characters,  namely,  black  skin,  woolly  hair,  images  and  sacred  things,  which  they  think  have 

flat  nose,  thick  everted  lips,  and  a  prognathous  received  a  peculiar  power  from  their  divinities  to 

form  of  skull.  drive  away  evil  spirits,  and  protect  them  from 

Out  of  Africa,  negroes  are  found  in  the  danger,  disease,  and  witchcraft  They  make 
United  States,  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  Peru,  prayers  and  offerings  to  their  idols,  and  have 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  and  Arabia.  They  sacred  songs,  festivals,  dances,  ceremonies,  and 
«re  rare  in  Europe,  Polynesia,  and  Australia,  places ;  they  sacrifice  animals  and  sometimes 
Negroes  were  nearW  unknown  to  the  Hebrews  human  victims,  especially  during  funeral  obse- 
and  the  Homeric  Greeks;  the  Egyptians,  how-  quies ;  they  have  their  priests  and  holy  men,  who 
ever,  about  2300  B.C,  became  acquainted  with  arc  also  magicians  and  doctors.  They  believe 
negroes  through  the  conquests  of  their  rulers,  generally  in  an  after  life,  witliout  any  distinct 
and  represented  them  on  their  monuments  as  idea  of  retribution,  and  some  tribes  in  the  trans- 
early  as  1600  B.C. ;  for  nearly  35  centuries  the  migration  of  the  human  soul  into  a  gorilla,  or 
type  has  remained  unchanged  in  Egypt.  Ne-  other  bird,  beast,  reptile,  or  fish.  Being  very 
groes  were  unknown  to  the  Greeks  until  the  ?th  fond  of  music,  they  have  many  ingeniously 
century  b.c.,  their  Ethiopians  being  merely  any  contrived  musical  instruments,  generally  of  a 
people  darker  than  the  Hellenic,  like  the  Arabs,  noisy  character;  they  have  a  keen  sense  of  the 
^yptians,  Libyans,  or  Carthaginians,  none  of  ridiculous,  and  arc  of  a  cheerful  disposition; 
which  are  negroes.  though  cruel  lo  their  enemies  and  prisoners,  and 

The  negro  race  is  divided  naturally  into  two  setting  little  value  on  human  life;  they  are  natu- 

great   divisions;    (i)    African   negroes,   (2)    Pa-  rally  kind-hearted,   hospitable   to  strangers,  and 

puans  or  Melancsians.     There  are  four  sub-divi-  communicative   of  their  joys   and   sorrows;   the 

sions  of  African  negroes,  according  to  locality;  females  are  remarkably  affectionate  as  mothers 

(i)   West  Sudan  and  Guinea;    (a)   Central  Su-  and  children,  and  as  attendants  on  the  sick,  even 

dan    and    Cliad    Basin;    {3)    East    Sudan    and  to  foreigners.     They  are  less  dirty  in  their  per- 

Upper    Nile;     (4)     South    Africa.    Authorities  sons  and  dwellings  than  most  other  barbarous 

estimate  their  number  at  130,000,000.  with  prob-  races.    For  the  history  and  development  of  the 

ably  20,000,000  full-blood  or  half-caste  negroes,  negro  in  America,  see  Negro  ik  Aueuca  and 

either  slaves  or  descendants  of  slaves,  chiefly  in  Negro  Education'. 

tropical   or  sub-tropical   America,   and   enumer-  References. —  Bleek,      *The      Languages      of 

ate  the  following  as  the  chief  anatomical  and  V>'estem  and  Southern  Africa'    (1856);   Cult, 
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'Modern  Languages  of  Africa'  (1883);  Keane,  mit  and  when  at  least  five  ^white  men  of  good 
'Man,  Past  and  Present'  (1899);  Johnston,  reputation"  were  present  at  such  gatherings. 
'The  River  Congo*  (1884)  ;  Junker,  'Travels  in  But  there  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  history 
Africa'  (1892);  Schweinfurth,  'The  Heart  of  of  mankind  when  repressive  laws,  however  rig- 
Africa'  (1874).  idly  enforced,  could  shut  out  the  light  of  know- 
Negro  Education.  The  negro  race  in  Amer-  ledge  or  prevent  communion  with  the  Supreme 
ka  has  grown  from  30  native  Africans  iin-  Ruler  of  the  universe  by  such  as  were  de- 
ported into  the  country  as  chattel  slaves  in  termined  to  share  these  noblest  of  human  en- 
1619,  to  10.000,000  of  free  men,  entitled  under  joyments.  True,  only  a  few,  a  very  few,  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  to  all  the  rights,  priv-  the  blacks  and  "free  people  of  color*  were  able 
ilegea  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  to  secure  any  appreciable  mental  instruction; 
States,  in  1904.  The  great  task  of  educating  but  the  fact  that  so  many  of  them  sought  it 
these  millions  has  been  a  phenomenal  under-  diligently  in  defiance  of  fines  and  penalties  js 
taking  and  the  results  have  been  still  more  worthy  of  notice  and  goes  far  toward  ex- 
phenomenal.  plaining  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which 
It  was  the  general  policy  of  the  16  slave-  this  people  crowded  into  every  school  that 
holding  States  of  the  South  to  prohibit  by  fine,  was  opened  to  them  after  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
imprisonment  and  whipping  the  giving  of  in-  lion  had  swept  away  the  slave  system  and 
struction  to  blacks,  mulattoes  or  other  descend-  placed  all  the  children  of  the  republic  uijon 
ants  of  African  parenUge,  and  this  prohibition  equality  under  the  Federal  Constitution.  Nor 
was  extended  in  most  of  the  slave  States  to  was  this  yearning'  for  mental  instruction  spas- 
"free  persons  of  color*  as  well  as  to  slaves,  modic;  34  years  after  the  war  all  the  school 
But  it  has  been  the  general  policy  of  the  houses,  of  whatever  sort,  opened  for  these  peo- 
slave  system  in  all  ages  to  keep  the  slaves  in  pie  are  as  crowded  with  anxious  pupils  as  were 
ignorance  as  the  safest  way  to  perpetuate  it-  the  modest  log  school  houses  planted  by  New 
self.  In  this  respect  the  American  slave  sys-  England  men  and  women  while  the  soldiers  of 
tern  followed  the  beaten  path  of  history,  and  the  disbanded  armies  of  the  North  and  South 
thus  furnished  the  strongest  argument  for  its  were  turning  their  faces  homeward.  A  race  so 
own  undoing.  The  ignorance  of  the  slave  is  imbued  with  a  love  of  knowledge,  displayed  in 
always  the  best  safeguard  of  the  system  of  slavery  and  become  the  marvel  of  mankind  in 
slavery,  but  no  such  theory  could  long  pre-  freedom,  must  have  reserved  for  it  some  hon- 
vail  in  a  democracy  like  ours.  There  were  able  orable  place  in  our  national  life  which  God  has 
and  distinguished  men  among  the  slaveholders  not  made  plain  to  our  understanding, 
themselves  who  rebelled  against  the  system  and  In  the  free  States  of  the  North  very  little 
the  theories  by  which  it  sought  to  perpetuate  it-  more  provi.sion  was  made,  as  late. as  1830,  by  the 
self.  Such  Southern  men  as  Thomas  Jefferson,  State  for  the  education  of  the  Negro  popuJa- 
Henry  Clay,  Cassius  M.  Clay,  and  hundreds  of  tion  than  by  the  slave  States.  There  was  no 
others,  never  became  reconciled  to  the  system  prohibition  by  the  State  against  such  instruc- 
of  slavery  and  the  degradation  of  the  slave,  tion.  but  there  was  a  very  pronounced  popular 
The  general  character  of  the  laws  enacted  sentiment  against  it,  when  prosecuted  by  be- 
on  this  subject  by  the  slave  States  can  be  in-  nevolent  corporations  and  individuals.  In  1833 
fcrred  from  the  following  law,  passed  by  the  the  Connecticut  legislature  enacted  the  follow- 
State  of  Georgia  in  1839:  ing  black  law.  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  a 
If  uij  iLa*e,  Htgto,  or  fne  Mrion  of  color,  or  "school  for  colored  misscs*  which  Miss  Prud- 
■ny  while  peraon  itull  teach  «ny  .W,  Ntgro  or  tr«  ence  Cr^ndall  had  been  forced  to  open  in  self- 
V'^^c^,fX,l\LT^»l"  i^rl^^'^V^n  J"^^r  Z  defense,   at    Canterbury: 
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they"«h3l    be 'pu*i>b?<f  ™h    "f 

j»il,  St  the  diKretion  of  the  coort.  cnlD™d"'^Puirii'on"or'tbe"siite,  aod'tbrnfan  to  tte 

There  were  no  laws  in  the  slave  code  more  '"^"^  P/  ""  £d"''ri'  ""'*''"•'  ^., 

rigidly  enforced  than  those  prohibiting  the  giv-  or  «ial^1i. ""  thi'i  Sute  'any  KhoX'^demy,  or%hu 

ing   or   receiving   instruction    by   the    slaves   or  litirary  iouitntinn   for  the  mttiuction  or  educaiiaa  of 

•free  persons  of  color.»     And  yet  in  nearly  all  ~'°h^boT^l^rd°  f"  ?h"  '^u'f  o»"of  "uiMdin^""' 

the  large  cities  of  the  Southern  States  —  notably  being  laught  or  instructed   in   any  luch   school,   tad- 

in    Charleston,    Savannah,    and    New    Orleans  —  •™)'  or  litersty  inatitutien,  any  mlored  penm  who  ii 

there     were     what     were     styled     "clandestine  ^^  ™",!?'^"r?t'n"''fir«*"ol^lnS?  of^a't-TS^ 

schools,*     where     such     instruction     was     given,  of   the  citiI   authority,   and   al»  the   Klectmen   of  tbc 

Those  who  maintained  them  and  those  who  pat-  tavn.  in  whiih  luch  Khool.  acadeniy  or   iiutitution  19 

ronized  them  were    constantly  watched   and   of-  '""And   eVeli    and    emry    peraon    who   shalt   knowindT 

ten  apprehended  and  *beaten  with  many  stripes,"  do    an^  act   forbidden   as   aforesaid,   or   shall    be  aided 

but  the  good  work  went   on  in  some   sort  until  or   assiiting  therein,   shall   for  the  first   offenie   forfeit 

i860,   when    the   war   that   was   to   be   "the   be-  JUJ  "fZ  ?he  se-^ind'^^enK  '».«  "nd'.^"do2hie  f^ 

ginning    of    the    end"    of    the    whole    system    of  every   oflense  of  which   he  or  ahe   shall   be  convicted; 

slavery,    put    a    stop   to   all    such   effort    for    the  "'^   »"   inforaing    officm  are    required    to    make   due 

time   beingr.  presentment  nf  all  breaches  o!  this  act- 
There  is  no  more  heroic  chapter  in  histoiy         The  cause  of  this 

than  that  which  deals  with  the  persistence  with  by  Miss  Crandall  of  s 

which    the   slaves   and   'free   persons   of  color*  '  

in  the  slave  States  sought  and  secured  a  mea.s-  _ „    _, ....   

ure  of  intellectual  and  religious  instruction;  for  missal  of  Miss  Harris,  the  bone  of  contention, 

they  were  prohibited  from  preaching  or  receiv-  but   Miss   Crandall   refused  to  do  so,   when  the 

mg  religious  instruction  except  by  written  per-  white   students   were    withdrawn.      Miss   Cran- 
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(iail  then  announced  that  she  would  open  her  groups  of  States  Negro  teachers  are  employed 

school   for  "young  ladles  and  little  misses  of  and    stand    upon   the    same    footing    as   wliite 

color.*      The    people    of    Canterbury    protested  teachers.     Indeed,   Miss   Maria  L,   Baldwin,   an 

against  this  course,  and  persecuted  legally  and  accomplished   black  woman,   is  principal  of  the 

otherwise    Miss    Craudatl    and    her    20    pupils.  Agassiz    School,   at   Cambridge,    Mass.,   and    in 

When  they  found  that  they  could  not  intimiJale  the  large  corps  of  teachers  under  her,  not  one 

the  brave  woman  the  legislature  was  appealed  is  a  member  of  her  own  race. 

to,  and  the  law  was  enacted.     Under  it  Miss  All  this  is  a  very  long  stride  from  the  con- 

Crandall  was  arrested  and  placed  in  the  com-  dition   of  the  public   mind   in   the   Middle   and 

moil   jail.      The   case   was   tried   three   times   in  New  England  Stales  when  Negro  children  were 

the  inferior  courts,   and   was  argued   on  appeal  not    allowed    to    attend    any    public    school    or 

before  the  court  of  errors  22  July   1834.     The  college  and  when  a  reputable  white  woman  was 

court  reserved  its  decision  and  has  not  yet  ren-  persecuted,   jailed    and    her   property   destroyed, 

dered  it     The  obnoxious   law   was  repealed   in  in   1834,   for  accepting  a  young  colored  woman 

1838.  into  her  select  school.     This  remarkable  change 

Schools  established  for  the  education  of  Ne-  in   public  sentiment  argues   well   for  the  future 

gro  youth  were  assaulted  and  wrecked  in   free  of  the  Negro  race  and  for  the  republic,  which 

States,  but  the  good  work  steadily  progressed,  for  more  than  a  century  has  agonized  over  this 

Private   schools    sprang   up   in    all    flie    Middle  race  problem,   and   is   still   anxious  about   it   in 

and   New  England  States,  Pennsylvania,  New  the  16  Southern  States,  where  a  large  majority 

York,  and  Massachusetts  leading  in  the  work,  of  the  Negroes  reside  and  will,  in  all  proba- 

their  white  citizens  contributing  largely  to  their  bility,  contmue  to  reside  for  all  time  to  come, 

support     There  were  many  of  these  schools.  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo,  one  of  the  best  authorities 

some  of  them  of  splendid  character,  in  Boston,  on   educational    matters  in   the    United   States, 

Providence;  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washing-  says  that  "it  is  still  a  favorite  theory  of  a  class 

ton  and   Cincinnati.     They  were  gradually  ab-  of  the   representatives  of  the  higher   university 

sorbed  into  the  public  school  system,  and  none  and  college  education  to  proclaim  the  invariable 

of  them   now   exist   in   an  independent  charac-  legitimate   descent   of   the    secondary   and   even 

ter,  except  the  Institute  for  Colored  Youth  at  elementary  schooling  of  the  people  always  and 

Philadelphia,    Lincoln    University,    in    Chester  everywhere     from    this     fountam    head,"     the 

County,  and  Avery  Institute  at  Allegheny  City,  Southern  Stales,  and  tiiaj,  "in  one  sense,  tliis 

all  in  Pennsylvania.  assertion  is   'founded  on  fact.'  •     But,  although 

In  1837  Richard  Humphr^a  left  $10,000  by  most  of  the  Southern  Slates  were  committed  to 

will,  with  which  the  Institute  for  Colored  Youth  the  theory  of  public  education,  the  system  of 

was    started,    30    members    of    the    Society    of  slavery  ttood   m  the   way   of   the   development 

Friends  forming  themselves  into  an  association  of  the  theory.     Popular  education  and  slavery, 

for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  wishes  and  like  oil  and  water,  will  not  mix.    The  educa- 

plans   of  Mr.   Humphreys.     A   remarkable   fea-  tional    energy   of    the    South    expanded    rather 

ture  of  the  constitutions  adopted  by  the  trustees,  along    academic    and    collegiate    than    common 

in  view  of  the  present  consideration  of  the  sub-  school     lines.       The     slave-holding     aristocrat 

ject  by  those  concerned  in  Negro  education,  is  drew  the  social  line  against  the  poor  whites  as 

the  following  preamble :  well    as   the   slave   blacks,   and   while   dooming 

*We  believe  that  the  most  successful  method  the  latter  to  mental  darkness  by  stringent  laws, 

of  elevating  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  rigidly   enforced,    the   same   result   was   accom- 

of  the  descendants  of  Africa,  as  well  as  of  im-  plished  in  the  case  of  the  former  by  the  steady 

proving  their  social   condition,  is  to   extend  to  development  of  the  old  English  theory  of  acad- 

them   the   benefits  of  a   good  education,  and  to  emy  education,  chartered  for  the  most  part  by 

instruct   them   in   the   knowledge   of   some   use-  the  State  but  supported  almost  wholly  by  their 

ful    trade    or   business,    whereby    they    may    be  patrons,  and  therefore  inaccessible  to  the  children 

enabled   to   obtain   a   comfortable   livelihood   by  of  the  poor  whites.     It  was  due  to  this  fact  that 

their  own  industry ;  and  through  these  means  to  so  very  large  a  percentage  of  the  southern  white 

prepare  them  tor  fulfilli:^  the  various  duties  of  population  figured  in  the  first  census  after  the 

domestic  and   social    life   with    reputation  and  War  of  the  Rebellion  as  illiterate  and  so  figure 

fidelity  aa  good  citiiens  and  freemen."  to  a  large  extent  even  to-day,  ag  years  after 

The  measure  of  prepress  which  has  been  the  beneficent  operation  of  the  public  school 
made  in  public  opinion  and  in  the  educational  system  in  all  of  the  States  of  the  South, 
status  of  the  Negro  race  in  the  Middle  and  In  the  South,  because  of  the  existence  of  the 
New  England  States  can  easily  be  estimated  slave  system  more  than  anything  else,  drifted 
by  the  fact  that  as  recently  as  1830  no  Negro  away  from  the  theory  of  public  school  educa- 
could  matriculate  in  any  of  the  colleges  and  tion,  jirior  to  iBCo,  it  has  nobly  rectified  its  mis- 
other  schools  of  this  splendid  group  of  States,  fake  since  1870.  Upon  this  point  Dr.  Mayo  says, 
and  that  now  not  one  of  them  is  closed  against  speaking  of  Virginia,  which  has  always  set  the 
a  black  person,  excejrt  Girard  College  at  Phila-  pace  for  her  sister  States  of  the  South  —  and 
delphia,  whose  founder  made  a  perpetual  dis-  especially  in  the  matter  of  education,  imder  the 
crimination  against  people  of  African  descent  leadership  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Ruffner  (from  1870  to 
in  devising  his  benefaction ;  that  Negro  children  1882),  who  has  been  appropriately  styled  the 
stand  on  the  same  footing  with  white  children  Horace  Mann  of  the  South: 
in  all  public  schools  benefits;  that  the  separate  But  the  condiiion  of  iht  educational  dMiUuiion  in 
school  system  has  broken  down  entirely  in  the  which  ibt  State  found  itself  in  1S65.  in  tli«  hour  of 

ing   down   m    the    Middle    States,   New   Jersey  tioM;  and  in   i8?o  tfe  cry  went  up,  from  the  sea  to 

and  Pennsylvania  being  the  only  States  in  the  the  most  distant  retesse)  of  the  western  mounuim,  (or 

latter  group  which   slil!  clinR  to  the  principle;  ^Jo^""'""*"   "*   ""   *'«''«»   people'*   eommoo 

and  that  in  many  of  the  public  schools  of  both  laDoihinK   hi*  the  r«illr  •uperior  du^ot   Vii^ 
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giniii  more  noubly  declared  its  soundneu,  Mraisteoce.  by  Europeans  as  well  as  Americans.     The  fact 

t",5  KfiS,  li'.'ss  b'r;b."a.sis,  *d™"  %&:  *»  2316.340  cMdrm  oi  fo™,  .i.™. ,«,  ^ 

■on  through  (he  one  hundred  lurbulcnt  yean  from  the  regular  attendance   in  the  pubhc   schools  of  the 

ouibreah  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  lo  the  ioaugura-  [ate    slave-holding   States    of   the    South    during 

Uon  of  the  people',  eomm™  Khool  in  1870.  ^(,g  y^^  gj,d  that  $6,575,000  was  expended  for 

As  it  was  with  Virginia,  so  it  was  with  the  their  maintenance,  gathered  entirely  from  public 
Other  Southern  States.  A  revival  was  begun  in  taxation  and  funds  for  educational  purposes 
public  or  common  school  education  in  1870,  controlled  by  the  States,  should  be  regarded 
which  is  still  in  progress,  such  as  swept  over  ^s  the  strongest  arguments  that  could  be  pre- 
New  England  and  the  Middle  States  from  1830  senled  to  Americans  or  to  foreigners  to  prove 
to  i860.  Broken  in  fortune  and  bowed  with  that  the  race  problem  in  the  United  States  is  in 
defeat  in  a  great  Civil  War,  the  South  pulled  satisfactory  process  of  solution.  The  people 
itself  together  as  a  giant  rouses  from  slumber  of  the  Southern  Sutes,  the  old  slave-holding 
and  shakes  himself,  and  began  to  lay  the  basis  class,  have  not  only  accepted  in  good  faith  the 
of  a  new  career  and  a  new  prosperity  in  a  con-  educational  burden  placed  upon  them  in  the  ad- 
dition of  freedom  of  all  the  people  and  in  the  dition  of  8,000,000  of  people  to  their  citiz^ship, 
widest  diffusion  of  education  among  the  citi-  but  they  have  discharged  that  burden  in  a  way 
zens  through  the  medium  of  the  common  schools,  that  must  command  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
Perhaps  no  people  in  history  ever  showed  a  more  That  my  own  people  are  discharging  their  port 
superb  public  spirit  and  self-sacrifice  under  try-  of  the  obligation  is  shown  in  the  statistics  of 
.  ing  circumstances  than  the  people  of  the  South  school  attendance  and  in  the  further  fact  that 
have  displayed  in  the  gradual  building  up  of  it  is  estimated  they  have  amassed  since  their 
their  public  school  system  upon  the  ruins  of  the  emancipation  5303,000,000  of  taxable  property. 
aristocratic  academy  system.  The  v.'ork  had  to  While  this  may  seem  small  as  a  taxable  value  as 
be  done  from  the  ground  up,  from  the  organiza-  compared  to  the  aggregate  of  taxable  values  in 
tion  of  tlie  working  force  to  the  building  of  the  the  Southern  States,  it  is  large,  indeed,  when 
school  houses  and  the  marshaling  of  the  young  the  poverty  of  the  Negro  race  in  1865,  with  all 
hosts.  The  work  has  required  in  the  aggregate,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  slave  edu- 
perhaps,  the  raising  by  taxation  of  $514,923,268,  cation  and  tradition  to  contend  with,  are  consid- 
$100,000,000  having  been  expended  in  maintain-  ered.  When  a  race  starts  empty-handed  in  the 
ing  the  separate  schools  for  the  negro  race.  This  serious  business  of  life,  what  it  inclines  to  and 
must  be  regarded  as  a'marvetous  showing  when  amasses  in  a  given  period  is  valuable  almost 
the  impoverished  condition  in  which  the  war  wholly  as  a  criterion  upon  which  to  base  a 
left  the  South  in  1865  is  considered.  But  it  is  reasonable  deduciion  as  to  its  ultimate  future, 
a  safe,  if  a  time-honored  saying,  that  "where  The  Negro  race  is  compelled  to  go  forward  in 
there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way."  The  Southern  the  social  scale  because  it  is  surrounded  by 
people  found  a  way  because  (hey  had  a  will  to  forces  which  will  not  permit  it  to  go  backward 
do  it;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  claim  that  the  without  crushing  the  life  out  of  it.  as  they 
industrial  prosperity  which  the  South  is  now  en-  crushed  the  life  out  ot  the  unassimilable  abo- 
joying  is  intimately  connected  with  the  effort  riginal  Indian  races  of  North  America.  It  is 
and  money  expended  in  popular  education  since  clear  that  the  Negro  race,  in  its  desire  for  Amer- 
1870.  ican  education,   possesses  the  prime  element  ol 

The    total    enrolment    of    the    16    Southern  assimilation  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  American 

States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  year  life,  and  if  its  desire  for  the  Christian  religion 

1896-7  was  5,398,076,  the  number  of  Negro  chil-  be  added  we  have  the  three  prime  elements  o£ 

dren  being  1,460,084;  the  number  of  white  chil-  homogeneous  citizenship  as  defined  by  ProL  Ald- 

dren     3,937,992.       The     estimated     number     of  rini,  namely,  habitat,  language  and  religion. 
children  in  the  South  from  5  to  18  years  of  age         It   seems    well  to  say  this   much,   adduced 

was  8,625,770,   of  which   2,816,340   or  32.65   per  from  the  statistics  of  common  school  education 

cent    were    children    of    the    Negro    race,    and  in  the  late  slave  States  of  the  16  Southern  States 

S.809,430  or  67.35  per  cent  were  white  children,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  the  bulk  of 

The    number   of    Negro    children    enrolled   was  the  Negro  people  reside,  as  a  logical  conclusion 

51.84  per  cent  of  the  Negro  population  and  67.79  in  a  problematical  situation,  concerning  which 

of   the    white  population.     When    the    relative  many  wise  men  are  disposed  to  indulge  a  pes- 

social  and  material  condition  of  the  former  is  simism  which  confuses  them  as  well  as  (hose 

contrasted   with    that  of   the   latter,   it   must  be  who  have  to  deal  immediately  with  the  perplei- 

admittcd  that  the  children  of  the  former  slaves  ing  condition  of  affairs.     The   common   school 

are  treading  closely  upon  the  heels  of  the  chil-  statistics  of  the  Southern  States  leave  no  room 

dren  of  the  former  master  class  in  the  pursuit  for  doubt  as  to  the  uUimate  well-being  of  (he 

of  knowledge  as  furnished    1  the  public  school  Negroes   residing  in   those    Slates. 
system.  The  extraordinary  development  of  the  pub- 

During  the  year  1896-7  it  is  estimated  that  lie  school  system  of  the  16  Southern  States  and 
$31,144,801  was  expended  in  public  school  edu-  the  District  of  Columbia  has  been  hastily  re- 
cation  in  the  16  Sonlhcrn  States  and  the  District  corded  since  1870.  It  is  a  record  worthy  of 
of  Columbia,  of  which,  it  is  estimated,  $6,57S.ooo  the  proud  people  who  made  it, — people  who 
was  expended  upon  the  Negro  schools.  Since  have  from  the  foundation  of  the  republic  been 
1870  it  is  estimated  that  $314,922,268  have  been  resourceful,  courageous,  self-reliant;  rising  sl- 
expended  in  (he  maintenance  of  the  public  school  ways  equal  to  any  emergency  presented  in  thrir 
system  of  the  Southern  States,  and  that  at  least  new  and  trying  circimiatances,  surrounded  on 
$100,000,000  have  been  expended  for  the  mainte-  every  side,  as  they  were,  by  a  vast  undeveloped 
nar.ce  of  the  separate  public  schools  for  Negroes,  territory,   and    by   a   hostile    Indian   peculation. 

The  significance  of  the  facts  contained  in  the  and  fatally  handicapped  by  a  system  of  African 

two  forcgoiiig  paragraphs   will   be  appreciated  slavery,  which  proved  a   millstone   about   the 
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neck  of  the  people  until  it  was  finally  abolished,  mon  schools  and  academies  and  colleges,  in  the 

amid  the  smoke  and  flame  and  death  of  a  hun-  devastation  wrought  by  the  Civil  War,  upon  the 

dred  battles   in    1865.     There   are  none   so   nig-  sites  where  the   slave   auction  block   had   stood 

gardly  ks  to   deny  to  the  Southern  people  the  for  250  years,  thereby  lifting  the  glorious  torch 

full  measure  of  credit   which  thev   deserve  for  of  knowledge  in  the  dense  mental  darkness  with 

the   splendid   spirit  with   which   they   put  aside  which  the  slave  system  had  sought  to  hedge  its 

their    prejudices    of   more    than    two    centuries  power;  nor  is  it  less  creditable  that  the  Southern 

against   popular   common    school   education    on  people  accepted  this  assistance  and  builded  upon 

the  one  hand,  and  their  equally  prescriptive  prej-  it  a  public  school  system  which  promises  to  equal 

udice  against  the  education  of  the   Negro  race  that  in  any  of  the  other  sections  of  the  republic' 
under  any  circumstances  on  the  other.     Few  if  In    anticipation   of   the   condition    of   affairs 

any  people   in   the  various  history  of  mankind  that  would  arise  when  hostilities  should  cease,  as 

have   so  completely   overcome  two   such  preju-  early  as  the  spring  of  1865,  before  the  war  was 

dices.     On    this   point   Dr.   Mayo   says:  over,  an  act  was  passed  by  Congress  providing 

Almost  100  jan  aso  young  Thoma.  Jeffcnon  drew  for  the  relief  of  tlie  destitute  of  the  South,    The 

'P  .»  'chtme  for  the  educMipn  o£  the  people  of  Vi>  act   was   entitled   "an   act  to  establish   a  bureau 

£e"fii«o^  off h^t  ^d  of  e^;  »Slhe?S''s.t^rSd  ^^^  the  relief  of  freedmcn   and   refugees/      On 

the  nalioa.     He  proposed  to  emancipite  the  slavei  and  30  May  1865,  Major-Gencral  O.  O.  Howard  was 

fit   ''«"'•, fly   'laustnal   tTBining,   for Jreedom;   to  e»-  appointed     commissioner     of     the     Freedman's 

""t  o '  th^'c"^;  to%"p^rt  .'"  Sem^  Bureau.      General   Howard.— who   founded    the 

within  a  day'i  horseback  ride  of  every  man  In  tfie  Old  institution  which  bears  his  name  at  Washington 

Dominion,  and   to  crown  all  with  a  uniyenity.  unscc-  and  gave  it  a  princely  endowment, — "gave,"  sayS 

M™hlL  n=«°^'Sr"    aet;tle™n"io  kSo*  ^^5  'he   historian  Williams,   'great   attention  to  the 

plan    recwved    the    endorjement   of   many  of   the   most  subject  of  education  ;  and  after  planting  schools 

eminent  men  of  the  day    and  exalts  the  ^c  of  Jeffer-  for  the   freedmen   throughout   a    greater   portion 

^t"n^  "^''"""  "'"  ^'^^  "^  *"*  "P""""-  "•  •  of  the  South,  in  1870,  five  years  after  the  work 

All  that  Jefferson  dreamed  and  outlmed  for  V'f*  ^S""-  Jjf  "-^de  a  report.     It  was  full  of 

the   people   of   Virginia   and   of   the   South   has  '"'"=?';    }"  *^'«  J"^"  *^"=  Y"^*^^B  ^'"'°" 

been  more  Ihan  ac^mplished  for  both  races  in  "tabhshed,  9,3(^  teachers  employed,  and  Z|7,333 

Virginia  and  in  the  South.     The  possibilities  of  P«P''3   '"''^"^'i,^' ,,  ."  a  *    ■  "*"^^  '^l'"^' 

a  common  school,  collegiate  and  industrial  edu-  f «  ^^^  89,396    but   m   1870  it   was  91,398    or 

cation  have  been  placed  in  easy  reach  of  all  the  79H  per  cent  of  the  total  number  enrolled.    The 

people,  and  the  p^ple  are  justifying  the  splen-  «nanc,pated  people  sustamed  1324  schools  them-   . 

did    faith    of    the    Sage   of    Monlicello    by    the  ipl^",   and   owned   592    school   buildings.      The   . 

earnestness  with  which  they  are  taking  advan-  Freedmans  Bureau   furnished  654  bmldmgs  for 

tage    of   the    opportunities    provided    for    them  school  purposes.* 

by  the  States  and  a  munificent  Christian  phi-  ^J^  "879,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
lanthrepy  — a  philanthropy  which  has  given  "t"ere  were  74  high  and  normal  schools,  with 
fully  $40,000,000  of  money  and  thousands  8.'47  students,  and  61  intermediate  schools,  with 
of  devoted  men  and  women  teachers  10  ilKimi-  'JSO  students  in  attendance.  In  doing  this  great 
nate  the  mental  darkness  generated  by  the  sys-  work,---  for  buildings,  repairs,  teachers,  etc.,— 
tern  of  slavery.  Surely  no  better  monument  51,002,896.07  was  expended.  Of  this  sum  the 
than  this  philanthropy  could  be  erected  to  per-  freedmen  raised  $200,000.  This  was  conclusive 
petuate  the  memory  of  Horace  Mann  and  Henry  proof  that  emancipation  was  no  mistake." 
Baroard,  in  relighting  the  fires  of  popular  edu-  Mr.  Williams  says  further  that  it  appears 
cation  in  the  Middle  and  New  England  States,  from  the  reports  of  the  Freedman's  Bureau  that 
for  without  their  labors  and  sacrifices  in  this  the  earliest  school  for  freedom  was  opened  by 
cause  that  philanthropy  would  not  have  been  the  American  Missionary  Association,  at  Fort- 
possible,  f***  Monroe,  Va.,  September  1861,  and  before 
But  the  public  school  system  of  the  Southern  the  close  of  the  war  Hampton  and  Norfolk  were 
States  had  to  have  other  and  more  subsuntial  leading  points  where  educational  operations  were 
foundation  than  was  offered  at  the  close  of  the  conducted ;  but  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
War  of  the  Rebellion,  in  1865,  by  the  academy  teachers  were  sent  from  the  Northern  Statesand 
and  college  system  which  had  been  fostered  schools  for  freedmen  were  opened  in  all  parts 
and  developed  as  best  adapted  to  a  social  con-  of  the  South.  During  the  five  years  of  itsopera- 
dition  whose  cornerstone  was  the  slave  system,  tions  the  bureau  made  a  total  expenditure  of 
Without  this  foundation,  firmly  and  wisely  laid  $6,513,955.55.  No  money  was  ever  more  wisely  , 
in  die  fateful  years  from  1865  to  1870,  by  the  or  beneficently  expended.  While  a  goodly  por- 
initiative  of  the  Federal  Government,  magnifi-  lion  of  it  was  expended  in  food,  and  clothing, 
cently  sustained  by  the  philanthropy  and  mis-  and  the  like,  for  the  destitute  freedmen,  by  far 
sionary  consecration  of  the  people  of  the  New  the  most' of  it  w<nt  into  school  houses  and  into 
England  and  Middle  States,  the  results  which  the  salaries  of  school  teachers,  and  finally  be> 
we  have  secured  in  the  public  school  system  came  the  basis  if  not  the  inspiration  of  the 
of  the  South  from  1870  to  the  present  time  would  public  school  system  of  the  Southern  Stales;  it 
not  have  been  possible.  All  Ihe  facts  in  the  certainly  did  become  the  inspiration  and  the 
situation  sustain  this  view.  foundation  of  the  178  schools  for  secondary 
It  is  creditable  to  the  people  of  the  New  and  higher  education  which  exist  to-day  inde- 
England  and  Middle  States  that  they,  who  had  pendently  of  the  public  school  system  or  of 
been  engaged  for  four  years  in  a  Titanic  war-  State  control,  although  many  of  them  are  recip- 
fare  with  their  brethren  of  the  Southern  States,  ients  of  State   assistance. 

should  enter  the  Southern  Slates  in  the  person  While  the  Federal  Government  was  planting 

of  their  sons  and  daughiers,  and  with  a  volun-  these   schools  among  the   freedmen,  the  people 

lary  gift  of  $4o/xxi,000,  or  more,  to  plant  com-  of  the  Middle  and  New  England  States  were 
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Ecndittg  thousands  of  dollars  into  the  South  and  of  the  common  school  system,  to  1896-7,  spent 
sending  an  army  of  devoted  men  and  women  to  in  primary  educatiwi,  $514,922,268,  of  which  at 
back  up  and  carry  forward  the  educational  work  least  $100,000,000  was  devoted  to  the  free  educa- 
among  the  freed  people.  In  the  extent  of  it,  it  tion  of  the  slaves.  These  enormous  expendi- 
was  and  it  continues  to  be  the  most  striking  tures  were  largely  supplemented  by  private 
example  of  Christian  brotherhood  and  benevo-  benevolence,  estimated  at  a  tota]  of  $40,000,000, 
lence  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  Through  the  much  of  which  went  into  primary  school  build- 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and  Northern  ings  and  education,  the  buildings  in  most  in- 
philanthropy,  schools  for  the  freed  people  were  stances  having  been  gradually  relinquished  to 
planted    everywhere,    and   grew   and   prospered,  the   States. 

and    continue    to    grow    and    prosper,    as    such  As  the  American  Missionary  Association  was 

schools  never  have  done  before,  among   the   first   to   enter   the   southern    school 

After  30  years  of  effort  there  are  2S-615  work,  it  is  proper  to  give  it  a  conspicuous  place 
A  fro- American  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  in  this  monograph.  The  extent  of  its  operations 
South,  where  there  was  hardly  one  when  the  in  the  southern  field  can  be  inferred  from  the 
vrork  began;  some  4,000  men  have  been  prepared,  S3d  annual  report  of  the  executive  committee. 
in  part  or  in  whole,  for  the  work  of  the  Chris-  From  this  report  it  appears  that  the  association 
tian  ministry,  and  a  complete  revolution  has  has  in  the  southern  educational  work  of  second- 
been  effected  in  the  mental  and  moral  character  ary  and  higher  education  S  chartered  inst' 
of    Afro-American   preachers,   a    service   which  45    normal    and    graded    schools,    26    1 

no  one  can   estimate  who  is  not  intimately  in-  schools,   being   76  schools,  with   414  ins 

formed  of  the  tremendous  influence  which  these  and  12,428  pupils.     The  receipts  foe  the  current 

preachers  exercise  everywhere  over  the  masses  work  for  the  year  were  $297,681.^;   cxpcndi- 

of  their  race ;  the  professions  of  law  and  medi-  tures,   $296,810.84.      The   total    receipts    for   all 

cine  have  been  so  far  supplied  ihat  one  or  more  purposes  for  the  year  were  $370,96344,  of  which 

representatives  are  to  be   found  in  every  large  $71,960.50  is  credited  to  income  from  the  Daniel 

community  of  the  South,  as  well  as  in  the  North  Hand  fund.     The  work  of  this  association  lias 

and  West,  graduates   for  the  most  part  of  the  been  inestimable. 

schools  of  the  South ;  and  all  over  the  South  are  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Mis- 
men  engaged  in  trade  occupations  whose  intel-  sionary  Association,  at  Providence,  H.  I.,  De- 
lects and  characters  were  shaped  for  the  battle  tober  1888,  it  was  announced  that  Daniel  Hand, 
of  life  by  the  New  England  pioneers  who  took  of  Guilford,  Conn.,  had  given  the  associa- 
up  the  work  where  their  soldier  brothers  laid  tion  ^ijooojS^2$,  in  trust,  to  be  known  as  the 
it  down  at  the  close  of  the  war.  But  the  in-  'Daniel  Hand  educational  fund  for  colored  peo- 
fluence  of  these  teachers  upon  the  character,  pie,"  the  income  of  which  shall  be  used  for  the 
the  home  life,  of  the  thousands  who  are  neither  purpose  of  educating  needy  and  indigent  colored 
teaching,  preaching  nor  engaged  in  professional  people  of  African  descent,  residing,  or  who  may 
or  commercial  pursuits,  but  are  de,votcd  to  the  hereafter  reside,  in  the  recent  slave  States  of 
making  of  domestic  comfort  and  happiness  for  the  United  States.'  In  addition  to  this  princely 
their  husbands  and  children,  in  properly  train-  gift  Mr.  Hand  provided  that  his  residuary  estate, 
ing  the  future  citizens  of  the  republic,  was  one  amounting  to  the  sum  of  $500,000,  should  be 
of  the  most  necessary  and  far-reaching  that  was  devoted  to  the  same  purpose,  to  be  disbursed 
exercised,  and  the  one  which  to-day  holds  out  through  the  association.  Mr.  Hand  made  his 
the  promise  for  the  best  results  in  the  years  to  wealth  in  the  South,  where  he  settled  in  Augusta, 
come.  Ga.,  in  1818,  and  he,  therefore,  had  an  intimate 

It  was  these  New  England  men  and  women  knowledge  of  the  educational  needs  of  the  eman- 
who  labored  all  over  the  South  from  1865  to  cipatcd  people.  He  was  a  man  of  devout  nature. 
1870  who  made  possible  the  splendid  public  But  the  fund  which  had  the  most  influence 
school  results.  Their  labors  did  not  end  in  upon  the  development  of  the  primary  and  see- 
the field  of  primary  education  in  1870;  they  ondary  education  of  the  Southern  States  was 
remained  at  their  posts  until  they  had  prepared  that  of  $2,000,000  established  by  George  Pea- 
thc  25/KX)  Negroes  necessary  to  take  their  places,  body,  of  Danvers,  Mass.  (the  first  gift  of 
And  even  unto  to-day  hundreds  of  them  are  $1,000,000  being  made  7  Feb.  1867,  the  second 
laboring  in  some  one  of  the  i6g  schools  of  sec-  $1,000,000  being  added  I  July  1869).  In  addition, 
ondary  and  higher  education  maintained  for  the  $1,100,000  in  bonds,  endorsed  by  Mis.sissippi,  and 
freed  people.  $384,000  Florida  bonds  were  given  to  the  trustees 

In  the  inauguration  and  development  of  the  appointed    to    administer    the    trust,    but   these 

educational   work   in   the   Southern   States   and  bonds  were  ultimately  repudiated  by  Mississippi 

the  District  of  Columbia  there  have  been  other  and  Florida,  although  both  of  them  were  benc- 

potential  agencies  than  those  already  enumerated,  ficiaries  of  the  trust,—  Mississippi  by  $86^78  and 

It   has   been   shown   that   the    Federal    Govern-  Florida   by   $67,375,    from    1868   to    1897.      The 

ment,  operating  through  the  Freedman's  Bureau,  general  purposes  of  the  trust,  as  Mr.   Peabody 

of    which    Major-General    O.    O.   Howard    was  stated  Jl,   in  his  letter  to  the   16  trustees  desig- 

eommissioner,    between     1865    and    1870    estab-  nated   by   him,   were   that   'the   income   thereof 

lished   4,239   schools,   employing   9,307   teachers,  should    be   applied    in   your   discretion    for   the 

with  an  enrolment  of  247.333  pupils,  at  a  total  promotion    and    encouragement    of    intellectual, 

expense  of  $1,002,896.07,  of  which  the  frccdmen  moral  or  industrial   education   of  the   young  of 

themselves   raised  $200,000 ;    that  the  American  the  more  destitute  portions  of  the  southern  and 

Missionary    Association,    founded    in    1846,    was  southwestern   States  of  our  union;   my  purpose 

among  the  first  agencies  to  enter  the   southern  being  that  the  benefits  intended  shall  be  dislrib- 

educatioiial  work,  as  it  has  since  been  the  most  uted  among  the  entire  population,  without  other 


.    and    effective;    and    that    the    Southern     distinction  than  their  needs  and  the  opportuni' 
States,   from   1870,   when  they   assumed  control     ties  of  usefulness  to  them." 
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9  of  the  Peabody  fund,  of  which  system  to  the  Southern  States.    We  shall  search 

the  Hon,   Robert   C.  Winlhrop   was  chairman,  history  in  vain  for  a  parallel  to  the  mtmificence, 

were  particularly  fortunate  in   securing  as   the  ihe  Christian  charity  and  the  personal  sacrifice 

first  general  a^ent  Dr.  B.  Sears,  then  president  which   the  people   of  the   great   republic  have 

of   Brown    University.     Dr.   Sears   died   6  July  contributed   since   1865   to  the  education   of  the 

1880,   and   was   succeeded   z   Feb.    1881,   by   Dr.  lately   enslaved  people  of  the  Negro   race. 

Curry,— a  southern  man,— learned,  eloquent,  an  It   was   natural   and   to   have   been   expected, 

indefatigable   worker,   and   passionately   devoted  after   the   New   England   men   and   women   who 

to  the  highest  educational  ideas  and  to  (he  cause  had  graduated  out  of  the  white  heat  of  the  high 

of   southern    education.      As    the   representative  educational  enthusiasm  created  by  Horace  Mann, 

of  the  Peabody  fund  and  the  Slater  fund,  he  has  Henry    Barnard.    Dr.    Sears,    and    others,    from 

done   quite   as    much    as   Dr.   Riiffner   and   Dr.  1830   to    i860,   had   laid   the    foundation   of   the 

Sears  in  shaping  the  southern  educational  move-  primary  education  among  the  emancipated  peo- 

ment.  pie,  of  the  Southern  States,  that  they  would  then 

From  1868  to  1897  the  income  of  the  fund  turn  their  attention  to  the  secondary  and  higher 

amounted   to  $2,478,527.13,  of  which  $248,562.25  education  of  the  same  people.     As  fast  as  they 

was  expended  in  maintaining  the  Normal  College  prepared  young  men  and   women  lo  take  their 

for  whites  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  S398,6oa88  places  as  school  teachers    (and  at  the  present 

for  scholarships   at  the  same  college.     The   re-  time  there  are  more  than  25,000  such   teaching 

mainder  was   expended  in   rendering  aid  to  the  in  the  public  schools  of  the  South),  these  New 

needy  public  schools  of  the  South  and  in  slim-  England  men  and  women  retired  irom  the  field 

ulating  normal  and  industrial  edtication  for  both  as  public  school  teachers.    They  were  actuated 

races.  almost   wholly   by  Christiaa  missionary   spirit. 

In  March  1882,  John  Fox  Slater,  of  Norwich,  But  there  was  another  and  a  splendid  work 

Conn.,  created  a  trust  fund  of  $r,ooo,ooo,  slating  for  them  to  do  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the 

that  the  "genera!  object  which  1  desire  to  have  secondary  and  higher  education  as  the  necessary 

exclusively  pursued  is  the  uplifting  of  the  lately  supplement    of   the    primary   educational    work. 

emancipated   population  of   the   Southern   States  At  the  present  time  there  are  169  such  schools 

and   their   posterity   by   conferring  on   them  the  in   the   16  Southern   States  and  the  District  of 

blessings  of  Christian   education."     He  declared  Columbia.     Some  of  them  are  magnificent  seat* 

in  the  same  relation :  «The  disabilities  formerly  of  learning ;  such,  for  example,  as  Howard  Uni- 

suffered  by  these  people  and  their  singular  pa-  versity,  at  Washmgton ;  Atlanta  University,  at 

tience  and  fidelity   in   the   great  crisis  of   the  Atlanta;  Fisk  University,  at  Nashville;  Wiley 

nation,  establish   a   just  claim  on  the  sympathy  University,  at  Marshall,  Texas,  and  the  like,  so 

and   good   will  of  humane  and  patriotic  men.  that  the  Southern  Stale  which  has  no  such  school 

I  cannot  but  feel  the  compassion  that  h  due  in  of  higher  learning  is  poor  indeed.     And  these 

view  of  their  prevailing  ignorance  which  exists  schools  were  founded,  for  the  most  part,  and 

by  no  fault  of  theirs.*  are  maintained  in  the  main  by  northern  phitan- 

•But  it  is  not  only  for  their  own  sakes,*  thropy  — a  philanthropy  of  which  George  Pea- 
Mr,  Slater  said  further,  *but  also  for  the  body,  John  F.  Slater  and  Daniel  Hand  are  the 
safety  of  our  common  country,  in  which  they  most  striking  examples.  The  fact  thai  the  income 
have  been  invested  with  equal  political  rights,  of  these  169  schools  in  1896-7  was  $1,045,289, 
and  I  am  desirous  lo  aid  in  providing  them  with  that  $540,097  of  it  was  derived  from  unclassified 
the  means  of  such  education  as  shall  tend  to  sources,  that  the  several  States  and  municipali- 
make  them  good  men  and  good  citizens  — educa-  ties  contributed  $271,839,  and  that  the  students 
lion  in  which  the  instruction  of  the  mind  in  paid  in  tuition  fees  $141,262,  shows  that  all  the 
the  common  branches  of  secular  learning  shall  best  forces  of  the  republic  — Ihe  Slate,  the 
be  associated  with  training  in  just  notions  of  Christian  philanthropist  and  the  grateful  bene- 
duty  toward  God  and  man  in  the  light  of  the  ficiary  —  are  all  working  harmoniously  together 
Holy   Scriptures."  to   prepare   the   children   of   the   former   slaves 

The  fund  is  administered  by  a  trustee  board,  for  the   proper   and   high   duties  of  citizenship. 

and   like  the   Peabody   fund,  composed  of  some  The  public  school  system. —  with  1460,084  pupils 

of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  the  rcpub-  enrolled  of  Negroes,  in  189&-7,  as  against  an  en- 

lic.     The  Slater  fund  is  used  almost  exclusively  rolment  of  only  571,506  in  1876-7, —  is  a  fixture 

at  the  present  lime  in  promoting  industrial  edu-  and  serves  as  a  constant  feeder  of  the  169  schools 

cation  at  a  number  of  the  largest  institutions  for  of    higher    ieaming.      Thus    (he    whole   system, 

colored  people.  it  will  be  seen,  of  primary,  secondary  and  higher 

These  princely  donations  by  three  private  education,  is  in  harmonious  relationship  and 
citizens,  aggregating  a  fund  of  $4,000,000,  have  must  grow  stronger  every  year. 
been  supplemented  by  millions  of  dollars  more  It  should  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that 
from  private  citizens  which  have  gone  to  the  besides  the  splendid  advantages  offered  the 
building  up  of  the  educational  waste  places  of  Negroes  by  these  169  schools  of  higher  learning, 
the  South,  to  which  all  of  the  great  church  de-  all  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  North- 
nominations  have  contributed,  and  still  con-  em  and  Western  States  are  accessible  to  Negro 
tribute,  more  or  less  as  organized  bodies.  As  students  who  prefer  them,  color  distinctions  not 
the  outgrowth  of  the  benefactions  and  effort  being  recognized  or  tolerated  in  the  manage- 
since  I&S  there  are  now,  according  to  Dr.  ment  of  these  schools.  The  white  colleges  and 
Mayo,  169  schools  of  secondary  and  higher  universities  of  the  Sotrthem  States,  like  the 
education  in  the  Southern  States  maintained  public  school  system,  are  conducted  rigidly  upon 
(or  the  Negro  people.     They  are  fed  constantly  lines  of  race  separation. 

by  the  common  schools,  and  all  the  agencies  It  was  a  natural  development  of  the  educa- 

working  together  are  fast  reducing  the  ignorance  tional  effort  in  the  Southern  States  that  when 

bequeathed   as  a   terrible   legacy   by  the   slave  the  schools  of  secondary  and  higher  education 
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had  become  fixed  facts  a  desire  should  have  stitute  is  without  doubt  at  the  present  time  the 

grown  up  for  other  institutions  whose  principal  centre  of  all  that  is  best,  wisest  and  most  perma- 

object  should  be  the  industrial  education  of  such  nent  in  the  educatiooal  development  of  Ihe  black 

of  the  Negroes  as  desire  that  sort  of  education,  man  in  the  South.     It  is  by  far  the  largest  anG 

Of  late  years  industrial  schools  have  sprung  up  most   important  seat  of  learning  in  the  country 

ail  over  the  Southern  States,  and  they  are  grow-  for  the   development  of  the   Negro,     It   has  a 

ing  constantly  in  favor  with  the  masses,  because  large  property  now  valued  at  over  $500,000  and 

of  their  economic  condition  and  the  growing  has  in  constant  operation  all  the  industries  by 

demand   for  skilled  workmen   in  all  avenues  of  which   the   colored    people  find   it   necessary   to 

industry.     In  (he   early  days  of  llie  educational  make   a    living.      Under    wise    supervision   this 

work   of  the   Southern   States   little   stress   was  institution  is  constantly  growing,  broadening  and 

laid  upon  the  industrial  training  of  tlie  people,  deepening  its  influence  among  the  people.    The 

Mental  and  moral  and  religious  training  was  eon-  work  of  the  Hampton  Institute  has   not  only 

sidered  the  all-important  thing.     Perhaps  it  was,  resulted  in   turning  the  attention  of  the   Negrc 

—  to  a  people  who  had  dwelt  in  mental,  moral  population  to  the  importance  of  industrial  edu- 

and  religious  darkness  from  1620  to  1865.     They  cation,  hut  has  had  a  marked  influence  in  shaping 

needed  the  great  light  of  mental,  moral  and  re-  ^he  education  of  the  white  South  in   the  samt 

ligious  truths  as  a  firm  and  sure  foundation  upon  direction. 

which  was  to  be  built  a  structure  of  technical  ^  9"'    °L^^^    Hampton    Institute    grew    thf 

education,  out  of  which   should  naturally  grow  Tuskcgee   Normal   and   Industrial   Institute,  lo- 

the  industrial  and  commercial  rehabilitation  of  <?»^d  ".Tuskegee,  Ala.,   m  the  black  belt  or 

the  people,  without  which  there  can  be  no  char-  '"^   ^°^'-^-     ^^^.  Tuskegee  Institute  has  growr 

acter,  no  strength,  no  prosperity  in  an  individual  ^^oni   a    log   cabin   to   an   instituUon   possessing 


the   present   time    (1904)    62  buildings   with 


„    ,     0  prosperity    _.    

«.  ^  .=„v.  This  principle  was  recognized  by  -  t  1  j 
the  30  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  ^"^^  acres  oi  laud,  „ 
established  the  Institute  for  Colored  Youth  at  y°°,'ff  ?  ■  .'*  B'^-'^^ '"^t'ff.V."'"  '°  ''^.^■ 
Philadelphia  in  1817  '  ^o  different  industries,  in  addition  to  giv 
Th-  ir,;„„j.  ■'i.-™  ,.=-.  ™  ...i.  ;«  ,j  ^-  ing  training  in  academic  and  religious  branched 
The  Friends  were  very  much  in  advance  ^^  large  number  of  graduates  of  Tuskege, 
of  their  time,  and  3  great  many  good  people  of  ^^e  turned  out  every  year  and  are  at  work 
both  races  have  not  caught  up  with  their  idea  j^  ^^^ious  portions  of  the  South  as  leach- 
as  yet.  However,  there  has  been  a  vct  great  ^^s  in  class  rooms  instructors  in  agricultural 
and  satisfactory  awakening  all  over  the  republic  mechanical  and  domestic  pursuits.  Quite  a  niim- 
durmg  the  past  decade,  among  all  races  of  the  ],er  of  these  graduates  and  students  cultivate 
population,  as  to  the  vital  importance  of  tech-  aicW  own  farms  or  man  their  own  industrial 
meal  education.  The  tact  that  13,581  Negro  establishments.  The  property  owned  by  the 
students  were  receiving  industrial  training  m  Tuskcgee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  is  val- 
schools  of  the  South,  in  1897,  speaks  volumes,  ued  at  $700,000,  and  the  buildings  have  been 
as  compared  to  the  2.108  who  were  receiving  very  largely  built  by  the  labor  of  the  students 
collegiate  education,  and  the  2,410  who  were  themselves.  One  rather  unique  feature  of  the 
receiving  classical  instruction,  and  the  1,311  who  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  is  that 
were  taking  the  professional  course  in  the  same  the  institution  is  wholly  officered  by  members  of 
year:  making  a  total  of  5,829  taking  the  higher  the  Negro  race.  Aside  from  Hampton,  Tuske- 
education,  or  7,752  fewer  than  were  takmg  the  gee  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
industrial  course.  Indeed,  the  growth  of  the  centres  of  education  in  the  South,  especially  in 
industrial  theory  of  education  among  Negroes  in  the  direction  of  industrial  development. 
the  past  decade  has  not  only  been  phenomenal.  The  work  of  the  Hampton  Institute  and 
but  it  is  by  all  odds  the  most  encouraging  fact  Tuskegee  is  not  only  provii«  itself  valuable  in 
in  a  sitijation  not  without  its  discouraging  showing  the  rank  and  file  of  the  colored  people 
features.  how  to  lift  themselves  up,  but  it  is  equally  im- 
It  is  a  rare  compliment  to  one  of  the  wisest  portant  in  winning  the  friendship  and  cu-opera- 
and  best  of  the  New  England  men  who  engaged  tion  of  the  southern  white  people.  The  indueiice 
in  the  southern  educational  work  that  his  theory  of  the  young  men  and  women  turned  out  from 
of  industrial  training  has  taken  such  a  firm  these  two  institutions,  as  well  as  from  other 
root  in  a  rich  soil.  This  good  and  wise  man  institutions,  is  gradually  softening  the  prejudice 
was  General  Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong,  against  the  education  of  the  Negro,  and  in  many 
While  other  men  and  women  were  devoting  striking  instances  bringing  about  the  active  eo- 
themselves  to  the  necessary  work  of  founding  operation  and  help  of  the  southern  white  man 
schools  of  secondary  and  higher  education  for  in  the  direction  of  elevating  the  Negro  10  a 
the    freed   people.    General    Armstrong   in   1868  higher  plane  of  living. 

busied  himself  in  founding  and  deveiojiing  the  There  liave  been  many  other  schools  than 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  at  the  Tuskegee  Institute  founded  on  the  Hampton 

Hampton.  Va,,  which,  says  the  historian  of  the  idea,  and   the  number  is   increasing  every  year, 

work,  "beginning  in   1868  with  two  teachers  and  Nearly  all   the   Southern  States  are  now   main- 

IS  students  in  the  old  barracks  left  by  the  Civil  taining  industrial  schools  not  only  for  the  blacks 

War.  the   Hampton   school   has  grown,  until   at  but  for  the  whites  as  well,  for  the  education  that 

the  beginning  of  1899  there  were  1,000  students,  is  good  and   necessary  for  the  black  is  equally 

Of  these  135  are  Indians,  representing  10  States  so  for  the  white   boy. 

and  Territories.    Of  the  80  officers,  teachers  and  From   these   facts  and  conclusions   set  forth, 

assistants,  about  one  half  are   in  the  industrial  hastily  withal,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  from 

departments.     Instead  of  the  old  barracks  there  the  educational    point  of   view   the   Negro  race 

are  <w>w  55  buildings."  has,    since    1865,    taken    full    advantage    of   its 

The  Hampton   Normal  and  Agricultiira'  In-  splendid    opportunities,    and    that    the    present 


NEGRO  EXODUS— NEGRO  IN  AMERICA 


affords  splendid  promise  that  the  future,  which 
so  many  dreitd,  will,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
take  care  of  itself.    Booker  T.  Washiscion, 
President  Tuskegee-  Inttitutt. 

Negro    Exodus,    in    American    history,    a 
term  applied  to  the  emigration  of  southern  ne- 
groes to  the  West  and  Southwest  in  18^9  and 
1880.    During    these    years    upward    of    50,000 
negroes,  men,  women,  and  children,  moved  to 
Kansas,    and    as    many    more    were    scattered 
among  the  other  Western  States.     So  many  of 
the  emigrants  were  penniless  and  destitute  that 
a  Freei^iicn's  Relief  Association  was  organized 
Mnong  the  citizens  of  Kansas.     Tl 
proved  so  disastrous  that  emigration  ceased 
the  close  of  1880.    The  negroes  undoubtedly 
moved  to  the  West  to  better  their  condition, 
the  charge  was  openly  made  that  thi 
originated  with   the  Republican  party,  in  ordfr 
to  ensure  the  election   of   Republican  presiden- 
tial electors  in  doubtful  States. 

Negro  Free  State.      See  Liibeiua. 

Negro  in  America,  The.  In  ipoo  there  were 
in  the  United  States  and  its  dependencies, 
8340,789  persons  of  negro  descent  They  were 
descend^ts  of  the  slaves  brought  from  Africa 
to  America  in  the  isth,  i6th,  17th,  i8th,  and 
19th  centuries.  The  demand  for  workmen  in  the 
mines  and  on  the  plantations  of  the  Spanish 
West  Indies  was  the  primary  incentive  for  open- 
ing the  African  slave  trade  to  America.  A 
small  European  slave  trade  from  Africa  had 
begun  with  the  voyage  of  the  Portuguese  sailor, 
Antonio  Gonzales,  to  the  River  of  Gold  in  1442. 
This  stream  was  soon  turned  toward  America 
when  the  Indians  failed  as  workmen  and  the 
trade  was  encouraged  by  King  Ferdinand  and 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  The  Bull  of  Demarca- 
tion having  debarred  Spain  from  African  pos- 
sessions, she  was  compelled  to  secure  her  slaves 
through  contract  with  the  Portuguese  and  later 
with  other  trading  nations.  This  contract  for 
supplying  the  Spanish  Indies  with  negroes  be- 
came to  be  a  great  commercial  prize  and  the 
zeal  with  which  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  Eng- 
glish  successively  filled  these  contracts  was  the 
main  means  of  transplanting  this  race. 

Early  Immigralion.-^'Iiie  exact  number  of 
negroes  brought  to  America  will  of  course  never 
be  known.  Dunbar  estimates  that  nearly  9oo,ocx) 
came  to  America  in  the  i6th  century,  2,750,- 
000  in  the  17th,  7,000,000  in  tlie  18th,  and 
iver  4,000.000  in  the  igih,  ies?  than  15,000,- 
000  in  all.  In  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  the  growth  of  the  black  population  has 
been  steady  and  has  even  since  the  cessation  of 
the  slave  trade  far  outstripped  that  of  any  other 
of  the  original  groups  of  Americans.  In  colonial 
times  the  slaves  vveiit  mainly  to  the  West  Indies, 
and,  althotu^h  a  few  landed  in  Virginia  as  early 
as  161Q,  they  were  not  brought  to  the  continent 
in  large  numbers  until  England  secured  the 
Spanish  contract  in  1713.  At  that  time  there 
were  perhaps  50,000  negroes  in  continental 
America ;  by  1727  this  had  reached  75,000,  and 
the  subsequent  increase  is  estimated  by  Ban- 
croft as  follows: 

1780 46l,0<M> 


Exact  statistics  as  given  by  the  census  reporU 
beginning  in  1790  show  the  following  figures: 
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The  census  of  1870  was  defective  and  prob- 
ably that  of  1890,  also,  which  would  explain 
the  chief  irregularities  in  the  rate  of  increase 
of  negroes.  The  higher  rate  of  increase  of  the 
whites  is  due  to  the  large  immigration. 

History. —  The  history  of  the  negro  in  Amer- 
ica up  until  1863  is  largely  the  history  of  slavery 
Cq.v.).  And  yet  he  was  not  altogether  the  pas- 
sive victim  of  the  system.  In  the  earlier  days, 
the  tendency  was  to  recognize  him  as  a  kind 
of  feudal  serf  not  essentially  different  from  the 
white  serfs.  Consequently,  when  freed,  the  free 
black  had  in  many  cases  the  right  to  vote  and 
intermarried  with  the  white  servant  class.  Grad- 
ually, however,  a  color  caste  arose  which  con- 
demned a  person  of  negro  descent  to  civil  and 
legal  inferiority,  no  matter  whether  he  was  tech- 
not.  The  negroes  did  not  sub- 
caste  restrictions  wholly  with- 
Before  1850,  while  tlie  fire  of 
still  burned  in  the  veins  of  the 
slaves,  there  was  in  all  leadership  or  attempted 
leadership  but  the  one  motive  of  revolt  and  re- 
venge,—typified  in  the  terrible  Maroons,  the 
Daniffh  blacks,  and  Cato  of  Stono,  and  veiling 
all  the  Americas  in  fear  of  insurrection.  The 
liberalizing  tendencies  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
18th  century  brought,  along  with  kindlier  rela- 
tions between  black  and  while,  thoughts  of  ulti- 
mate adjustment  and  assimilation.  Such  aspira- 
tion was  especially  voiced  in  (he  earnest  songs  of 
Phillis,  in  the  martyrdom  of  Attueks,  the  fight- 
ing of  Salem  and  Poor  at  Bunker  Hill,  the 
intellectual  accomplishments  of  Banneker  and 
Derham,  and  the  political  demands  of  the  Cuffes. 
Stem  financial  and  social  stress  after  the  Revohi- 
tionary  War  cooled  much  of  the  previous  hu- 
manitarian ardor.  The  disappointment  and  im- 
patience of  the  negroes  at  the  persistence  of 
slavery  and  serfdom  voiced  itself  in  two  move- 
ments. The  slaves  in  the  South,  aroused  un- 
doubtedly by  vague  rumors  of  the  Haitian 
revolt,  made  three  considerable  attempts  at  in- 
surrection,— in  1800  under  Gabriel  in  Virginia, 
in  1822  under  Vesey  in  Carolina,  and  in  i8ji 
again  in  Virginia  under  Nat  Turner.  In  the 
free  States,  on  the  other  hand,  a  new  and  curi- 
ous attempt  at  self -development  was  made.  In 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  color-proscription 
led  to  a  withdrawal  of  negro  communicants  from 
white  churches  and  the  formation  of  a  peculiar 
socio-religious  institution  among  the  negroes 
known  as  the  African   Church, — 
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Hull  still  living  and  controlling  in  its  various  be  (i)  sold  or  given  away  by  his  legal  owners, 

branches  over  a  million  of  men.  (2)    seized    for  debt,    (3)    separated    from  his 

Walker's  wild  appeal  against  the  trend  of  the  family,   (4)  cottid  own  no  property,  (s)  had  no 

times  showed  hoiv  the  world  was  changing  after  right   to   vote,    (6)    could   not   hold   office,    (7) 

the  coming  of  the  cotton-gin.     In  1830,  slavery  nor  could -he  testify  in  a  court  of  law  save  in 

seemed  hopelessly   fastened   on   the   South,   antl  suits  for  bis  own   freedom.     (8)  He  could  not 

the   slaves   ihoroughly   cowed    inlo    submission,  legally  marry,   (9)  nor  tr.ide  or  make  contracis. 

The  free  negroes  of  ihc   North,  inspired  by  the  (10)   He  could  not  move  about  without  permis- 

mulalto  immigrants  from  the  West  Indies,  began  sion,    (il)    could    be    punished    corporally    and 

to   change    Ihe    basis    of    their    demands;    they  even    killed    by    the    masier     in     sOme    cases, 

recognized   tlie   slavery   of   slaves,   but    insisted  and  (12)  was  not  permitted  to  learn  to  read  and 

that  they  themselves  were  freemen,  and  sought  write.     Being  thus  legally  deprived  of  all  essen- 

assimilation  and  amalgamation   with   the  nation  lial  rights  of  manhood,  he  was  utterly  dcfense- 

on  the  same  terms  with  other  men.     Thus,  For-  less  before  the  aggressions  of  the  unscrupulous 

ten  and  Purvis  of  Philadelphia,  Shad  of  Wil-  even  in  matters  of  life  and  limb.    Free  negroes 

mington,  Du  Bois  of  New  Haven,  Bnrbadoes  of  in  slave  States  like  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 

Boston,   and   others   strove   singly   and   together  were   disfranchised   early   in   the    l8th    century; 

as  men,  they  said,  not  as  slaves ;  as  "people  of  later  their  right  to  testify  in  courts  was  taken 

color."    not    as    "negroes."    The    trend    of    the  away,  then   the  right  to  hold  any  office,  and 

times,  however,   refused   them   recognition   s-we  finally  legal  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  in  the 

in   individual   and   exceptional  cases,  considered  sliape    of    vagrancy    laws    and    curtailment    of 

them  as  one  with  all   the  despised  blacks,  and  economic    freedom    so    as   to    force    them    into 

they    soon    found    themselves    striving   to    keep  slavery  or  drive  them  from  the  State. 

even   rights   they   formerly   had   of   voting   and  The   free   negroes   of   tlie   North   were   very 

working  and  moving  as  freemen.     On  the  other  generally    subject    to    codes    of    *Black    Laws* 

hand  it  was  impossible  to  suppress   wholly  the  which   varied    from    Slate   to    Slate.     Those   of 

upward  struggles  of  the   free  negro  or  even  of  Ohio   as   adopted   and   amended    in    1804,    1807, 

the  exceptionally  gifted   slaves.     When  the  war  1824,  and  later,  prohibited  negroes  from  settling 

with  Hngland  broke  out,  negroes  fought  in  the  in  the  State  unless  they  could  show  a  certificate 

ranks ;  tliey   helped  man  the  victorious  ships  in  of  freedom  and  give  bonds   guaranteeing  good 

the   struggle   of   1812,   and   finally   in   the   Civil  behavior    and    self-support;    a    negro    was   dis- 

War  turned  the  scale  of  victory  for  the  North  qualified   from  testifying   in   court   trials   where 

at  a  critical  point     The  number  of  free  negroes  a   white  person   was   a   party  or  to   serve  as  a 

was  as   follows:  juryman  in  any  case;  his  children  were  excluded 

so^^es  from  the  public  school ;  finally  he  could  not  vote. 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.    >i£a3S  Some  States  had  less  rigorous  laws  and  tended 

186^  to  alleviate  the  position  of  the  blacks;  others 

;j-- ??i'???  tended  toward  greater  restrictions. 

iZt: ::::::;:;::;:;::::::;::  IbIii^  when  the  civii  war  came  despite  disclaimer 

lajn 434.495  and  compromise,  the  negro  was  the  central  issue. 

'1°° SS®'"'"  The  first  pressing  question  was  the  treatment  of 

'""' 4.880,009  fugitive  slaves;  Butler  confiscated  them  as  "con- 
Barred  out  of  the  labor  market  by  slavery  on  traband  of  war,"  Fremont  sought  to  free  all 
the  one  hand  and  color  prejudice  on  the  other,  slaves,  and  Halleck  sought  to  catch  and  return 
these  negroes  were  in  a  desperate  condition;  and  them.  Finally  beginning  at  Fort  Royal.  S.  C, 
even  in  the  free  Slates  "black  laws"  curtailed  under  Pierce  and  extending  to  Fortress  Monroe, 
their  civil  rights.  Nevertheless  they  struggled  New  Orleans,  Vicksburg,  Cairo  and  wherever 
bravely.  In  1830,  they  held  their  first  national  these  fugitives  were  massed,  there  grew  up  sys- 
convenlion  in  Philadelphia,  and  began  to  agi-  tems  of  controlled  negro  labor  under  the  guard- 
tate  for  civil  rights  and  education,  and  to  dis-  ianship  of  government  oSicials.  General  Banks, 
cuss  schemes  of  migration  to  Canada  and  else-  for  instance,  had  go/xx)  ex-slaves  under  him  in 
where.  As  the  abolition  movement  grew  it  Louisiana,  with  50,000  laborers  under  his  guid- 
received  substantial  aid  from  free  negroes;  it  ance  and  an  annual  budget  of  $100,000.  He 
was  in  a  negro  church  iii  Boston  that  the  made  out  4,000  pay  rolls  a  year,  registered  the 
American  Anti- Slavery  Society  was  formed,  and  freedmen.  inquired  into  and  redressed  all  (jriev- 
the  first  subscribers  to  Garrison's  'Liberator'  ances,  laid  and  collected  taxes,  and  established 
came  from  a  Philadelphia  negro,  James  Korten.  a  public  school  system.  Colonel  Eaton  in  Ten- 
Led  by  Remond,  Nell.  Wells-Brown,  and  Doug-  nessee.  General  Saxton  in  South  Carolina,  and 
lass,  a  new  period  of  self-assertion  and  self-de-  others  had  similar  work  in  charge, 
velopmcnt  dawned.  To  be  sure,  ultimate  free-  Meantime  missionary  and  freedmen's  aid  SO- 
dom  and  assimilation  was  the  ideal  before  the  cieties  began  sending  money,  clothes,  and  teacb- 
leadcrs,  but  the  assertion  of  the  manhood  rights  ers  south,  and  there  was  a  demand  that  the 
of  the  negro  by  himself  was  the  main  reliance,  government  take  hold  of  this  work,  unify  it  and 
and_  John  Brown's  raid  was  the  extreme  of  its  help  make  easier  the  transition  of  4,ocxm»o  per- 
logic.  After  the  war  and  emancipation,  the  sons  from  slavery  to  freedom.  This  was  the 
great  form  of  Frederick  Douglass,  the  greatest  genesis  of  the  Freedmen's  bureau.  This  *Bu- 
of  American  negro  leaders,  still  led  the  host,  reau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen  and  Abandoned 
Self-assertion,  especially  in  jjolitical  lines,  was  L-ands"  was  established  as  a  part  of  the  War 
the  main  programme,  and  behind  Douglass  came  Department  by  the  Act  of  1865  and  was  modified 
Elhot.  Bruce,  and  I^angston,  and  the  Recon-  and  extended  by  the  Act  of  1866;  the  larger 
Blruction  politicians,  and.  less  conspicuous  but  nart  of  its  functions  ceased  in  1869.  General 
of  great  social  significance,  Alexander  Crura-  O.  O.  Howard  conducted  this  bureau  and 
mcll  and  ^isliop  Daniel  Payne.  "scarcely  any  subject  that  has  been  legislated 
Ctvii  Rinhis.—  As  a  slave,  the  negro  could  upon  in  civil  society  failed  at  one  time  or  an- 
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other  to  demand   the  action  of  th-A  ■ 
bureau."    The    Bureau    had    m   its  (*;,*-  - 
greatest    activity    900    oHiciats    scaitnoi  '"  ' 
Washington  to  Texas.    Their  work.  Inclndc/t  *" 
the   relief   of  physical   suffering  caused  bj  -l-^    ' 
war;    (2)   the  overseeing  of  the  beginningt~'> 
free  labor;  1,3)  the  buying  and  selling  of  Ui^. 
for    the    (reedmen ;     (4)     the    esiablishmem    ai    • 
schools ;   (5)   the  payment  of  bounty  money  to    j^ 
negro  soldiers;    ^6)   the   administration  of  jui- 
tice   between   white   and    black    in    the    Bureau    ir 

The  Bureau  distributed  31,000,000  free  rations 
in  fifty  months,  treated  500,000  patients  in  6a 
hospitals  and  asylums,  transported  30,000  fugi- 
tives back  to  the  plantations,  and  made  many 
thousands  of  contracts  for  the  new  free  laborer. 
Little  was  done  in  the  matter  of  furnishing  the 
f reedmen  with  land  as  the  confiscated  planta- 
tions were  restored  under  the  amnesty  measures; 
but  aided  by  the  "carpet-bag"  governments  and 
the  missionary  societies  a  system  of  common 
schools  and  higher  institutions  was  fotmded  and 
nearly  six  millions  spent  on  it  The  Bureau 
courts  were  not  successful  and  the  general  at- 
titude of  the  whites  was  bitterly  hostile  to  the 
institution.  Such  was  the  work  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau.  To  sum  it  up  in  brief,  we  may 
say:  it  set  going  a  system  of  free  labor;  it 
established  the  black  peasant  proprietor,  it 
secured  the  recognition  of  black  freemen  before 
courts  of  law  ;  it  helped  to  found  the  free  pub- 
lic school  in  the  South.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
failed  to  establish  good  will  between  ex-masters 
and  freedmen ;  to  guard  its  work  wholly  from 
paternalistic  methods  that  discouraged  self-re- 
liance ;  to  make  negroes  landholders  in  any  con- 
siderable numbers.  Its  successes  were  the  re- 
sult of  hard  work,  supplemented  by  the  aid  of 
philanthropists  and  the  eager  strivmg  of  black 
men.  Its  failures  were  the  result  of  bad  local 
agents,  inherent  difficulties  of  the  work,  and 
rational  neglect.  The  Freedmen'a  Bureau  ex- 
pired by  limitation  in  iS6(),  save  its  educational 
and  bounty  departments.  The  educational  work 
came  to  an  end  in  1873,  and  General  Howard's 
connection  with  the  Bureau  ceased  at  that  time. 
The  work  of  paying  bounties  was  transferred  to 
the  adjutant-general's  office,  where  it  was  coO' 
tinued  three  or  four  years  longer. 

The  Freedmen's  Bureau  really  ended  in  the 
14th  and  15th  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
(1868  and  1870)  giving  negroes  the  right  of 
suffrage.  The  last  efforts  of  Charles  Sumner 
were  given  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1875, 
which  forbade  the  exclusion  of  negroes  from 
public  conveniences  and  places  of  entertainment 
on  account  of  color.  This  was  afterward  de- 
clared an  interference  with  the  rights  of  the 
States  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  therefore  un- 
constitutional. The  matter  of  civil  rights  of 
negroes  is  therefore  to-day  left  to  the  States 
and  has  resulted  in  widespread  discrimination  in 
the  former  slave  States.  Whites  and  negroes 
are  separated  in  schools,  railway  trains,  hospi- 
tals, jails,  and  graveyards  by  law,  and  by  cus- 
tom in  hotels,  theatres,  lectures,  libraries  and 
churches,  and  Often  in  street  cars  and  elevators. 
Beside  this  there  is  a  tendency  to  limit  all 
economic  and  social  intercourse  to  the  barest 
amount  necessary  among  ndghbors.  Intermar- 
riage is  forbidden  and  the  concubinage  of  black 
women  though  decreasing  is  still  considerable; 
ud  irttite  it  is  very  difficult  to  secure  the  pun- 
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And  a  negro  legislator  of  that  period  in 
South  Carolina  said  in  defense  of  his  race  that 
the  men  who  criticised  the  extravagance  of  the 
period  between  1869  and  1873  failed  to  mention 

Those    imperishable    gifta    bestowed    upon    South    Ciro- 
lina  between   1873  and   iBj6  by  negro  legialaloia  — the 

charitable  initit uti on b.   and.   greatest  of  all.   the  eaub- 
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Nevertheless,  by  force  and  fraud  the  aegro 
governments  were  overthrown  about  i8?6,  and 
from  (hat  time  until  the  present  the  negro  has 
been  disfranchised  either  by  physical  compulsion 
or  cheating  at  the  polls  or  ingenious  legislation. 
The  effects  of  these  methods  were  so  unfortunate 
that  there  arose  in  the  South  about  i8ga  a 
movement  to  deprive  the  negro  of  his  vote  by 
'egal  enactment.  TTiis  has  been  practically  a.ccom- 
plishednowin  Mississippi,  Louisiana.  South  Car- 
olina, North  Carolina,  Alabama,  and  Virginia, 
and  movements  in  that  direction  have  been 
Started  in  other  States.  The  avowed  objects  of 
these  constitutional  amendments  have  been  (a) 
To  disfranchise  no  white  voter;  (6)  To  dis- 
franchise as  many  negroes  as  possible.  This 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  following  mea- 
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plain  it  when  rsad  to  chem.  (Another  indefenrible  pro- 
TJaion  designed  In  abut  am  blacks  arbltTBrilr  by  placing 
larfe     powers    of    discretion    in     (be     handi     of     local 
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Alabama.—  The  anny  service  (5)  anil  chancier  (6) 
sUuKS  (or  persons  reeisterinB  prior  to  190};  thereafter 
the  hteracy  clauBe  (1)  and  occupation  clause  (4).  or 
the  property  qualification    (i). 

South  CaroliBB.— For  those  regime  ring  before  i8g8. 


Iit«.__ 
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the  literacy  (1)  or  properly  (2)  qualifications. 

Lomitiano. —  Uteracy  (i)  or  property  (j)  clauKs,  in 
addition     to     the     "  grandfather "     clause     (7)     which 

^ortft  Carolina.— Uleracy  (1)  and  Poll  tax  (3)  pro- 
visions, and  "grandfather"  elause. 

yirtma. —  For  those  regialeiiog  before  11104.  army 
aervice  (5)  or  Property  clauses  <i) ;  or  literacy  (1) 
a«i  underslanding  cbuies  (8).  After  7904,  poll  Ia> 
cl*use  (j)  protiding  the  tax  has  been  paid  for  three 
7«ara,  and  literacy  clause  (1).  Army  service  (5) 
excnaea  from  the  poll  tax  (3). 

Other  Southern  States  will  probably  adopt 
some  of  these  expedients.  Just  what  the  tilti- 
mate  results  of  these  enactments  will  be  is  ques- 
tionable. Probably  the  more  flagrant  provisions 
■re  imconstitiitional  and  will  be  declared  so 
eventually.  If  the  negroes  progress  in  the  fu- 
ture as  hitherto  they  cannot  pemianently  be 
depnTed  of  the  suffrage. 


Economic  Status. —  The  occupatioos  of  ne- 
groes according  to  the  latest  census  report 
were  as  follows: 

Per  cent  of  total  negroei  in  gainful   occupation*  4t.i 

Total       Uale      Female 
percent  per  cent  per  cent 
Profaaoai i.i  o.a         b.« 

Trade  and  transportation 4.7  I.H  o.i 

Manufacture    s.6  7.0  a.B 

Domeitic  and  personal  service.     31.4         ai.6         ji.i 

This  shows  that  most  of  the  freedmen's  sons 
are  farmers  and  servants  as  one  would  expect. 
Of  i.4ia^769  negro  heads  of  families  in  iSgo 
264,288,  or  i8£9  per  cent  of  all,  owned  the 
homes  or  farms  they  lived  in  1  the  corresponding 
figures  for  the  American  whites  arc  51.48  per 
cent;  for  Russian-  and  Polish- Americans  31.38 

Sr  cent;  for  Italians  in  America  14.51  per  cent. 
the  larger  cities  (SOiOOO  or  more)  9.14  per 
cent  of  the  negroes  owned  their  homes.  In 
1900  the  per  cent  of  negro  owners  had  risoi  to 
21.8  per  cent  of  all  negro  families,  or  373^14. 
If  wc  consider  particularly  tiegro  farmers  we 
find  that  in  the  comtry  districts  of  the  South 
emancipation  has  been  but  partial,  and  that 
the  negro  serf  is  still  bound  to  the  sail  by 
peonage,  plantation  stores  and  a  system  of  crop 
mortgagies.  Nevertheless  negro  farmers  starting 
with  almost  nothing  a  generation  ago  own  to- 
day 35.3  per  cent  of  all  the  farms  they  cultivate, 
or  1^,073  farms  out  of  746,717  farms,  with  a 
total  acreage  of  over  13,exio«ooo,  and  farm  prop- 
erty worth  nearly  S350/>oo,DOO.  The  total  value 
of  the  farm  property  owned  and  leased  by  ne- 
groes was  in  1900,  *t!».!M3.734.  of  which  $324,- 
344,397  was  represented  by  the  land,  $71,903,315 
by  the  buildings,  $i83S9.757  by  the  farming 
tools,  and  $S4.936.365  by  the  live  stock.  The 
average  negro  farm  is  worth  $669  and  contains 
51.2  acres.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  nc^ro  farms 
report  cotton  as  the  chief  crop ;  these  farms 
raise  4  million  ttalea  of  ootton,  34  million  pounds 
of  rice,  9  million  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes.  88 
million  pounds  of  tobacco  and  100  miliion 
btuhels   of   com. 

Beside  these  independent  fanners  there  are 
a  vast  Dumber  of  negro  laborers,  who  raise  tbc 
crops  on  the  farms  of  the  white  farmers.  There 
were  the  loliowing  nc^oes  in  tbe  designated 

Caipenlers I),Ji> 

Barbera    17.480 

Mine™ ! . . . . !  1 ! ! ! ! !  ^  ^ !  I !  1 1 1 1 ! :  I  ^  1 1 !  1 1 ! ;  I  s^ 

Tobacco  factory  employees is>om 

Blacksmiths     lojij 

Bfiek-maker.     to.S" 

Masons    ; ^mt 

Engineera  and  finmeB 7,6Ci 

Dressmakers    7^79 

!ron  and  steel  workers j.jjo 

Shoemakera StO^i 

Mill  and  factory  operabre* c,oio 

Painters     4-»6 

Pla.«erers    4,006 

Ouarrymen    ,■ 5,198 

Coopen     ■ tMi 

wo^norterV '!";  I  ;*!!!;!!"!*"!  I ;."";""  "  'jls 

Tailors     i.jIo 

Stooe  entteta 1.179 

Leatber^carriers -....  1,099 

It  is  anticipaicil  that  the  census  reports  for 
1910  will,  when  completed,  show  a  still  more 
favorable  condition. 
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In  trade  negroes  are  but  makinK  a  beginning 
and  have  about  ten  millions  of  dollars  invested 
in  small  grocery  stores,  drug-stores,  undertak- 
ing establishments,  newspapers,  restaurants, 
etc  The  negroes  in  professions  included  in 
1890  12,000  clergymen,  400  lawyers,  1,000  gov- 
ernment officials,  800  physicians,  and  35.000 
ttachers.  The  number  of  those  in  the  civil 
service  and  the  number  of  physicians  has 
greatly  increased  in  late  years, 

Social  Condilion. —  The  illiteracy  of  the  ne- 
gro population  10  years  of  age  and  over  has  de- 
creased as  follows: 


fturnbir  0/  Htira  fadaaUs  fron 


;8s-9o 

Cufl  unknown. 
Total 


Of    the    negro    population    of    voting    age 
(males  21  years  and  over)   47.4  per  cent    are 


In  the  parts  of  the  United  States  where 
deaths  are  regularly  registered  the  death-rate 
of  negroes  was  324  per  1,000  in  i8go,  and  30.2 
in  190a.  The  corresponding  ligurcs  in  cities  are 
33-7  and  311-  In  neither  case  do  these  figures 
apply  to  those  rural  districts  where  the  negro 
population  is  massed.    The  record  for  the  dis- 
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NEQRO  IN  AMERICA 

I^^Tiut^'  to  «.gro«  i.  »  foU»w.  per-  ^^  ^^X:"^^  ^^^.'Tfr'X'^i^iS 

189a  190"  "  ,8iV_Acl  of  Incorpormtion,  CnuMI  und  Motivia  of 

Coniumptioo    S«6-"  «o-6  (],,    Afticin   EoiKopal    Church.      PhiUdElphit 

PneumonU 373-97  349-?  i8ia— Paul  tufir:  Bticf  Aaaunt    .     .     .     of  Si«n 

Diarrheal  diieises   »S>»4  =0S-»  Leone.     N.  Y.,    13  pp. 

Heart  disease  and  drop«y "3-99  "°-°  ,Bio— David  W^er;   An  Appeal,  ete.      BoMon. 

Diaeuei  of  nervous  ijrBtem 3J3-9  '9*-^  iSjB— Apiieil  of  411,000  Colored  Citinns.     FhiladcU 

Negroes  have  a  smaller  death-rate  than  Uie  Phi^  „  ^  ^  ^^^^  „^  ^^, 
whites  in  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria  and  croup,  c^,li  p  ,,.  Phii,4elphi..  W.  C  NeO:  Serrice. 
cancer  and  tumor  and  diseases  Ot  the  liver;  of  Colored  Amaicwu  in  the  Wan  af  i776>  >Sti. 
about  the  same  death-rate  in  measles  and  influ-  Bonon.  „  „  ,„  „  .,.  „  .^ 
enz^,  and  considerably  higher  in  malaria  and  j^\^*-^-  ^  ^^-  ^^^  M.««1Un«u.  ^c^ 
typhoid  fevers,  diarrheal  diseases,  consumption,  iSjs— Frederick  DougUisi  Uy  Bondaac  and  Free- 
heart    disease,   pneumonia   and    diseases   ot   the   dom.    "New  York,  464  pp.        .       ,       ,    -.     t. 

nervous   system*^  .      pjJ^SwI'"""   ^"*""=    ^     "^   "     ^      ^^ 

There  were  in  the  prisons  of  the  nation  in        ,a«j— w,  W,  Brown:  The  BUck  Mm.    New  York. 
1870.   1,642  negroes   for   every  million   of  the  3,0  pp.  ,      ...       „..■.  ^ 

negro   population;    in    1880,    2480,   and    in    1890,    .      '^^fc^  T   jTannn:  Apo!o„  for  Afr,™  H«tbo4- 

^^   ^5  later   statistics   are   available.    Th.    "^ ,^,\t1^'^/f„Z  H^^    Bo«o„.  «-  p. 
increase  of  crime    among    whites    was    not    so         iSjS— J.  M.  Troiut:  Hiuic  and  Some  Highly  Uu- 


5    wniies    was     um    ao  iSjS— J.  M.  Trolte 

lartce  as  amoag  neKroes.    This   is   due   to  the  sleai  People.    Boiion,  joj  „-     „       ^     ^   , 

SSnoilSe   Str^  foOowing  emancipation,  to  dis-  '8«'-"'-    S.    Scrfioroogh:     mm    Greek    Le-on.. 

crimination  in  the  courts  in  the  South,  and  to  'TsBa^.  '^.  ^^ilUaaut  HUtory  of  the  Wegro  Kace 

the  fact  that  through  the  convict  lease  systems  in  America.    New  York,  iSSi. 

of  the  South  crime  is  a  source  of  profit  to  ihe  i88j-J.    M.    Langatoo:    Freedom    and    Otiamiliii.. 

State  and  consequently  little  is  done  to  curtail  ^"ggj-vl'. 'smJl'^UnderFovnd  Reread.     Philadel- 

it  effectively.    There  is  beginning  now  a  move-  phia,  jSq  pp. 

ment   toward    reformatories    for    the   young    in  ,8^4— f.  T.  Fortune:  White  and  Black.    New  York, 

the  South.     The  home  life  of  ne^es  has  greatly  *"',|f;_D.  j^   p,^.   Do„,„dc  Edneation.     Cindn- 

improved    since    emancipation.     In    the    country  ^^^    1B4  pp. 

districts  about  half  the  population  still  live  in  1887— W.  J.  Simmons:  Men  of  Mart  ^  ^  ^ 
the  one-room  cabin  which  used  to  be  almost  uni-  ^^?»''o'«'^V  ST^^  ^^'"^^  i!rSi 
vcraal,  one  third  live  in  two-room  homes,  and  ^j^;^  Atlinia  jjo  pp.  A.  Grimke:  Charle.  Sum- 
ihe  rest  in  homes  of  three  or  more  rooms.  The  rer.  New  York,  sis  RP-  P-  L.  Dunbar:  Lyrics  of 
food  has  an  excess  ot  fats,  but  is  improving.  Lovrry  Lite.  B.  f  \J^ineioni  Vfl^m  aa^rj. 
The  chaslity  of  the  women  which  was  made  a  i^lJ  oPa'Sik  k"i!  T«d.twn.  DnBou. 
by-word  under  the  slave  regime  has  taken  great  _,  ..  ■  , 
strides,  so  that  even  in  the  back  country  dis-  The  one  contribution  of  negroes  to  art  is 
tricts  not  above  9  per  cent  of  the  population  their  plaintive  and  beautiful  folk-songs,  maty 
may  be  classed  as  distinctly  lewd;  and  in  the  collections  of  which  have  been  made  by  Fislt 
cities  and  the  better  rural  districts  the  negro  University  and  Hampton  Institute.  _ 
women  have  shown  distinctive  results  of  the  ef-  Notable  Wcfi.— The  negro  race  in  America 
forts  made  for  their  moral  improvement.  There  "a"  S<vm  birth  to  many  men  of  more  than  aver- 
still  remains,  however,  a  great  work  of  uplift  as^  ability.  Frederick  Douglass  was  an  onlor 
among  the  masses.  The  habitat  of  llic  negro  popu-  "ho  greatly  helped  the  abolition  cause;  PhJIis 
lation  shows  many  changes  in  the  last  generation:  Wheatley  wrote  better  than  most  wnters  of  her 
First,  it  is  segregating  itself  in  a  black  bell  ex-  day;  Benjamin  Banneker  did  some  work  in 
tending  from  Carolina  to  Texas,  and  centring  astronomy  and  helped  lay  out  the  city  of  Wash- 
in  the  Mississippi  bottoms ;  secondly,  it  is  seek-  ington ;  Ira  Mdndge  gained  a  European  repu- 
ing  northern  cities;  thirdly,  it  is  beginning  to  tation  as  an  actor;  George  W.  Williams  wrote 
move  to  the  cities  and  towns  ot  the  South ;  4.2  the  be'it  extant  history  of  the  nwro  in  Amer- 
per  cent  of  the  negroes  were  in  cities  of  8,000  or  ica;  Lemuel  Haynes.  Alexander  Cnimmell  and 
more  in  i860;  12  per  cent  in  1890.  Daniel  Payne  were  clergymen  of  unimpeachable 
ff*/igtOB.— The  statistics  of  negro  churches  character  and  wide  influence  for  good.  Blandie 
in  1890  are  given  in  Ubles  on  preceding  page,  K.  Bruce  was  United  States  senator  and  regis- 

Amalgamalion    of   Blood.— The    negroes    of  ter  of  the  treasury.      ..              ,    ^ 

America   are  not   of  pure   negro   blood.     There  /?<-/<■  ri-nrM.— The  history  of  _the  negro  pnor 

has  gone  on  in  the  country  first  an  intermingling  ]9  emancipation  will  he  found  in  the  abundant 

of   the   various   African   tribes   transported   and  I'teraturc    of    slavery.     Official    sources    ot    in- 

secondly  a  large  infusion  of  white  blood.    The  formation  are  the  United  States  census  reports, 

census  reports  ot  this  latter  intermingling  are  JJP?'^'!"^    1850-1900.    and    the   Inilletin    of  the 

admittedly  far  below  the  truth:  United  Stales  Bureau  of  Labor      Next  to  these 

>«5o—   «iT5i    muUttoei    or    1 1  i%  of  all  oeeroes.  ""'^    "^    placed     the    Serial    publications    Of   the 

1B60—   s8e|]s>          ■'          "    13 '*        "    ^^  American  Negro  Academy,  of  the  trustees  of  the 

1B70—  s8s,6oi          ■'         "    11  %       "       ••  Slater  Fund  and  of  Atlanta  University,  and  the 

.B90— i,i3a.o6o          "         "    ■!..%       •■       "  studies  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.    Th;  more 

As   a   matter   of    fact,   probably   a    third    of  important  single  works  are  Williams'  "Histon'.' 

the  negroes  of  the  United  States,  or  3  millions,  Washington's  'Up  from  Slavery.'  Payne's  'h. 

have  traces  ot  white  blood.  M.  E.  Church,'  the  essays  by  Cable  on  the  netrro 

Literature   and    j^rt,^  The    distinctive    writ-  gocstion,    Chestnott's    'Marrow    of    Tmdition.' 

ings  which  reflect  the  life  and  feeling  of  Amer-  Dunbar's  poems,  and  various  articles  by  Kelly 

iean   negroes   can  b'   found   in.  their  works    as  Miller.     Much   of  the  more  important  work  is 

follows:  in  the  periodicals,  and  may  be  traced  through 

1773— Pliillis  Wheatley:  Poem'      London.  Poole's    'Index.> 
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NEGRO  MELODIES  — NEGROS 


Negro    Melodies.      In    slavery    days    the 

Southern  Negroes  were  noted  for  their  field  and 
cabin  songs  and  dances.  Many  of  their  original 
plantation  songs  had  been  handed  down  from 
their  African  ancestors.  The  tunes  while  melo- 
dious had  a  range  of  a  few  notes,  the  major 
key  predominating.  Following  the  ancestral 
melodies  came  the  tunes  adapted  from  Baptist 
and  Methodist  hymns.  After  the  war  the  Negro 
songs  began  to  disappear  and  nondescript  Afric- 
European  melodies,  which  eventually  developed 
into  ragtime,  became  popular  in  both  the  North 
and  South.  Tliis  change  was  due  to  two  causes; 
the  desire  of  the  freed  slaves  to  throw  aside 
all  remembrance  of  slavery  days,  and  to  the 
wide-spread  developmer.t  of  modern  Negro  min- 

Negro  Minstrels,  a  species  of  musical  en* 
tertainment  of  a  quaint  and  simple  kind,  which 
originated  among  the  Negroes  of  the  southern 
United  States,  and  was  first  made  popular  al 
public  entertainments  by  E.  P.  Christy,  the 
originator  of  the  troupes  of  imitation  Negro 
musicians.  The  words  of  the  songs  are  gener- 
ally in  broken  English,  and  the  harmonies  al- 
most entirely  limited  to  the  chords  of  the  tonic 
and  dominant.  The  bones  and  banjo  and  tam- 
bourine are  the  chief  accompanying  instruments, 
but  minstrel  troupes  are  usually  accompanied  by 
orchestras.  Their  entertainments  are  not  now 
exclusively  musical,  but  may  include  amusing 
interludes,  dramatic  sketches,  acrobatic,  and 
similar  performances.  Among  modern  Negro 
minstrels  in  the  United  States  the  names  of 
Haverly,  Backus,  Kersands,  Emerson,  Henry, 
Camcross,  and  West  are  familiar  to  the  amuse- 
ment loving  public. 

Negro  Monkey,  the  name  of  several  mon- 
keys noted  for  the  blackness  of  their  coats ;  espe- 
cially a  large  long-tailed  East  Indian  and  Ma- 
layan langur  {Semttopilhecus  maurtu),  which 
is  reddish  when  young. 

Negro  Plot,  in  American  history,  the 
name  given  to  a  local  rebellion  in  New  York 
eity  in  1741.  On  18  March  of  that  year  a  fire 
occurred  in  the  chapel  and  barracks  at  Fort 
George  at  the  Battery.  It  was  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  accidental,  but  charges  were  set 
afloat  that  it  arose  from  a  plot  by  the  negroes 
to  bum  the  city.  Eight  other  fires  of  a  mys- 
terious nature  within  a  month  strengthened  this 
belief,  and  later  one  Mary  Burton,  a  servant, 
furnished  testimony  implicating  a  number  of 
sailors  and  Negroes.  Twenty  whites  and  over 
160  Negro  slaves  were  seized  and  imprisoned. 
Finally  Mary  Burton's  ac^'isattons  inculpated 
persona  of  such  character  that  danger  from  that 
direction  checked  the  investigation.  It  was 
charged  that  the  Spanish  were  inciting  plots 
among  the  Negroes  through  Roman  Catholic 
priests.  Four  whites  were  hanged,  t8  negroes 
hanged,  and  13  burned  at  the  stake. 

Negro  Population  in  the  United  States. 
The  census  reports  show  that  in  1790  (here  were 
75?,000  colored  people  in  the  United  States;  in 
1800  there  were  1,002,000;  in  1810,  1.378,000;  in 
l820k  1,772.000;  in  [830,  2,329,000;  in  1S40, 
2,874,000;  in  1850,  3,639,000;  in  r86o,  4,442,000; 
in  1870,  4,880,000;  in  1880^  6,581,000;  in  1890, 
7,470,000;  in  1900,  8.840,789.  In  1900.  in  the  u 
Southern  States  which  were  banded  together  in 
the    ol**    Secession    Confederacy,    there    were 


7,132,617  negroes  and   11,776,291    whites.    Fol- 
lowing are  the  statistics  by  States: 
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Negro  (na'gro)  Rio.     See  Rio  Nfuita 

Negro  Troops,  the  negro  has  proved  a 
valiant  soldier  in  the  various  American  wars. 
A  very  few  of  them  were  employed  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  Though  a  few  generals  made 
use  of  them  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  Cof^ress  authorized  their  employment 
at  the  Sea  Islands,  the  first  general  provision 
for  their  enlistment  was  made  in  July  1863, 
After  Ihat  they  were  employed  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  at  times  with  great  success.  Soon 
after  the  Rebellion  a  Negro  regiment,  the  Ninth 
Infantry,  was  organized  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
army  corps  and  performed  valuable  service  in 
the  West  in  various  engagements  with  the  In- 
dians. The  Ninth  also  was  conspicuous  for 
bravery  in  the  Spanish- American  War,  in  the 
Cuban  campaign,  and  later  in  the  Philippines. 

Negrop<Hit,  ne'gro-pont.     See  £ub(ea. 

Negros,  na'gros,  Philippines,  an  island 
lying  southeast  of  Fanay,  west  of  Cebu,  and 
northwest  of  Mindanao,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Visayan  Sea,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Sulu  Sea ;  length,  134  miles ;  greatest  width,  33 
miles ;  area,  4,839  square  miles,  with  dependent 
islands  4,854  square  miles.  It  is  the  fourth 
island  in  size  of  the  archipelago. 

Topografhy. —  A  central  mountain  range, 
which  divides  the  island  into  two  abnost  equal 
divisions,  extends  from  the  extreme  northern 
point  to  Caladias,  only  14  miles  from  the  south- 
ern coast ;  the  spurs  from  this  range  extending 
east  and  west  form  large  valleys.  Near  the 
northern  end  of  the  range  is  the  Canla6n  vol- 
cano, also  known  as  Malaspina,  8,1^  feel  in 
height ;  and  in  the  southern  summits  of  the 
Sierra  Dumaguete  are  two  mountain  lakes,  the 
larger  five  miles  long,  the  smaller  two  miles.  A 
few  miles  southeast  of  the  larger  lake  are  the 
hot  springs  of  Mainit,  and  near  the  coast  near 
Daucn  are  several  sulphur  and  thermal  springs. 
There  are  no  large  rivers,  but  numerous  sinall 
streams  flowing  through  the  valleys. 

Industrial  Resources. —  The  soil  is  fertile  and 
the  vegetable  products  abundant;  they  include 
chocolate  of  excellent  quality,  sugar,  coffee,  rice, 
tobacco,  wheat,  cotton,  hemp,  bago,  etc.  There 
are  also  valuable  forests  in  the  interior.  Im- 
portant deposits  of  coal  are  found  in  both  east- 
em  and  western  Negros,  and  indications  of  iron 
in  the  western  part.  The  most  important  in- 
dustry of  the  island  is  agriculture;  the  natives 
understand  methods  of  irrigation,  and  use  the 
numerous  streams  for  this  purpose ;  next  in  im- 
portance are  the  fisheries;  turtle  shells,  sea  ci'- 
cumbers,  and  sea  shells  are  also  gathered.  Sugar 
and    sugar   sacks    are    manufactured,  hydraulic 
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machinei^  being  used  in  the  production  of  the  though    separated    in    modern    Hebrew    biblea, 

former;  m  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  cotton  They  are  connected  as  historical  narratives.  Ne- 

pillows   are   manufactured,   which   are   used   on  hemiah   forniini;   the   sequel  to  Ezra.     Ezra  ar- 

steamers.     A   wagon   road   or   trail   follows   the  rived   in   Jerusalem    in   tl  e   Ttb   year    of   Arta- 

coast,   but   there   are   few   roads   extending   far  xer:[es,  king  of  Persia,  and  we  hear  nothing  of 

into    the   interior ;    there    are   only    two    defiles  his  doings,  subsequent  to   the   events   attending 

throtigh  the  mountain  range.     Al!  the  important  his  arrival,   until   13  years   later  Nehemiah  ap- 

lowns  are  on  the  seacoast,  and  most  of  the  local  pears  upon  the  scene  and  relates  what  is  written 

trade  is  carried  on  by  water.  m  the  present  book.     He  was  cupbearer  to  the 

People  and  Government. —  The  people  of  the  king  of  Persia,  and  Artaxerxes  noticed  his  sad- 
coast  are  V'isayans,  and  those  of  the  mountains  ness,  for  he  was  grieving  over  the  coodilion 
Panayanos:  the  chief  language  is  Visayan.  The  of  his  countn*men  in  Judah.  The  king  there- 
-  island  was  occupied  by  United  States  troops  in  fore  gave  him  leave  to  return  to  Jerusalem  as 
iQoa.  and  operations  were  carried  on  against  governor  of  the  city ;  he  was  also  furnished 
bands  of  outlaws  and  robbers.  In  1899  z.  native  with  certain  materials  for  re-fortifying  it.  Then 
constitutional  convention  was  held  at  Bacolod,  the  Samaritans  were  filled  with  eni-y  at  the  favor 
and  a  constitution  framed  and  submitted  to  the  shown  the  Jews  and  the  dignity  conferred  upon 
United  States  authorities,  this  being  the  first  at-  Nehemiah.  Meanwhile  the  latter  was  earnestly 
tempt  to  institute  civil  government  in  the  Phil-  pressing  on  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  wall, 
ippines.  A  temporary  government  was  pro-  and  as  the  Ammonites  and  Arabians  threatened 
claimed  in  July  1899,  and  in  igoi  the  PhiliM>inc  to  interrupt  the  operations,  he  armed  the  build- 
Commission  divided  the  island  into  two  prov-  ers  and  in  52  days  the  walls  and  towers  were 
inces,  Negros  Occidental  (western),  and  Negros  completed.  The  machinations  of  his  ctiemies 
Oriental  (eastern),  and  esublished  civil  govern-  kept  him  constantly  on  the  alert,  but  safety  was 
ment  similar  to  that  in  other  provinces.  Pop.  at  length  secured  by  putting  tmstworlhy  men 
37z/3ia\  Occidental,  231,512;  Oriental,  140498-  '"  command  of  the  walls  and  gates.  About  a 
week  after  the  restorailon  of  the  fortificattons 
in  Jenisalem  Ezra  is  introduced  into  the  nar- 
;  -  ,  a  II  ■..■-!.  J  u'"  -I  .1.  ■  rative  as  a  scribe  learned  in  the  law.  A  great 
Jassy  n  Jan  i&«.  He  published  h.s  fathers  (hering  of  the  tribes  is  held  at  which  hi  re- 
complete  works ;  was  profesMr  of  «)mtnercial  ^j,^  ^^  La^  p^^j.  ^^ j  i^,^^  ^^^^^  y^ 
law  at  Jassy  and  after  1885  at  Bucharest ;  y^  explaining  what  he  reads  and  such  interest 
founded  m  1867  the  penodical  called  'Conyor-  ;^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  assembly  continues  its  ses- 
b.ri  I.terare'  for  wh.ch  be  wrote  vei^  fiction^  ^j^  ^^^  morning  till  nooa  The.  Feast  of 
and  prose  idylls;  and  translated  SclnHer  mto  Tabernacles  is  afterward  celebrated,  and  the 
Kuinaman.  j,„g^  .,(,5  g^ed  of  Israel,'  dedicate  themselvt* 

Hegnuzi,  Konatantin,  Rumanian  poet  and  once  more  to  a  state  of  separateness  from  the 

author:  b.  Jassy  1809;  d.  there  1866.    He  studied  heathen  and  to  an  observance  of  the  ordinances 

in  Jassy  and   Bessarabia,   edited   'Dacia  Lilera-  of    the    Law.     Then    the   walls    were    solemn!* 

ria'    (1840)   with  Cogalniceanu  and  Alecsandri,  dedicated,    and    Nehemiah    returned    to    Persia 

was  a  leader  in  the  Liberal  party  and  a  minister  in  the  jzd  year  of  Artaxerxes,     Wher  he  snb- 

of  Coimt  Cusa,  and  wn*e  versions  of  Pushkin,  sequentTy  returned  to  Jerusalem  he  fotmd  tiiat 

Kantemtr,  and  Hugo;   'The  Sins  of  Youth,'   a  the  high  priest  had  polluted  the  temple  by  as- 

volume  in  prose  and  verse;  and  the  epics  'Apro-  signing  to  the  associate  of  the  Sainaritah  gov- 

dul  Parice*  and   'Lapusneann.'  emor  3   room   within    its   precincts.     Nchemiab 

Negira'do,  a  genus  of  trees  represented  by  cleared  out  and  purified  the  chamber  and  the 

the  box-elder   (q.v).     It  was  regarded  by  Gray  book  closes  la  the   midst  of  his  zealous  labors 

as   a    genus   of   the    soapberry    family    (.Safin-  for  the  protectioii  of  pure  temple  worship.     The 

dace^f.  but  more  recently  botanists  have  classed  ^^  ^*  Nehemiah  is  a  page  .ff<^  the  post- 

i,  .^-.tu.u.  ™,„i„  fJ.^^,^^^      Tl  ;<  ,irt-nc;uplv  exilic  history  of  the  Jews,  as  ammated  by  a  re- 

it  "'th  the  maples  (^c*^d«*V     It   s  extensively  ^        ^  .             ^  '•^             Scriptures  and 

cultivated  m  the  western  United  States.  ^  ^^^^  ^^.^^^  ,jj^  ^^^  ^^  ordinances  of 

Ne'giis,  a  beverage  made  of  wine,  water,  the  Law.    Consult  Sayc^  'Introduction  to  Ezra, 

sugar,  nutmeg,  and  lemon-jnice:  so  called  from  Nehemiah,   and    Esther'     (1889)  ;    Reuss,    'Ge- 

Col.    Francis   Negus,   the   inventor,   who  lived  schichie  der  heiligen  Schriften  des  Alten  Testa- 

in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne.    Negus  is  also  the  mcnts'  (1890). 

native   title   bestowed    iipon   the    sovereign    of  Ndier.    na'ber,    BeraliMd    van,    German 

_  Abyssinia.  painter:  b.  Bibcrach,  Wurtcroberg,  16  Jan,  1806; 

'        NchAlle'nia,    in    Scandinavian    mythology,  d.  Stuttgart  17  Jan.  1886.    He  received  his  first 

■    a  deity  who  presides  over  commerce  and  navi-  instruction  in  art  from  Danneckcr  and  Hetsch 

„^'q^  m   Stuttgart,  bat  was  more  especially  indebted 

>•  I.     .:     T   jj c„  XT.~,..^.»,_  i^  to   Cornelius,   under  whose   eye   he   painted  in 

Nehuibc  Indi«M.    See  Namacanseit  Im-  ^^^^^j^     jjj-   ^^^j^,  ,jj^  ^^J  completed  by  a 

NANS.  four  years'  residence  in  Rome,  where  he  painted 

NebemUh,  ne-he-mi'a.  Book  of,  a  part  of  'The   Raising  of   the   Widow's   Son  at   Kain,' 

'  the    canonical    scriptures    which    is    thus   called  now  in  the  Public  Gallery  at  Stuttgart     In  1833 

from  the  name  of  the  chief  personage  mentioned  he  returned  to  Munich  and  applied  himself  to 

in   it    The   Book  of  Ezra    (q.v.)    is   so   named  fresco  painting  and  in   1836  was   commissioned 

from    the   same   reason.     Certain   parts    of    the  to  decorate  two  rooms  in  the  castle  of  the  grand 

".  Book  of  Nehemiah  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  duke  at  Weimar  with  scenes  from  the  poems  of 

'  written  by  him,  as  they  are  in  the  first  person.  Schiller  and  (kiethe.     He  became  director  of  the 

This  and  the   Book  of  H^ra  originally  formed  Leipsic  Academy  of  Painting  in  1S41 ;  professor 

one  work  as  they  still  do  in  the  Hebrew  canon,  in  the  art  school  at  Stuttgart  in  1846;  and  di- 
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rector  of  the  same   in   1854.     Duriog  his   resi-  for  his   peasant   Ijrrics,   satiric   and   unflattering 

dence  in  the  latter  city  he  executed  the  large  in  tone,  which  created  a  new  style  of  'cotirt- 

oii  painting 'The  Taking  Down  from  the  Cross,'  poetry."  Neidhart  was  a  favorite  of  Frederick 

row  in  the  Stullgart  gallery ;  'The  Crucifixion'  the   Quarrelsome    (after  breaking  with  Leopold 

for  the   church   at   RavcnsGurg;   and   the   small  VII.   of  Austria),   with  whom  he  went  on   the 

painting,    'Spring,'    now    in  tTie    royal    palace;  Egyptian  crusade  of  i2i&s».    He  died  between 

•The  Sacrifice  of  Abraham';    'Christ  Blessing  1240  and  1245,  heartily  hated  by  the  peasants 

the   Little   Children'  ;    'Abrahaifi   Receiving  the  he  portrayed,   who  styled  him  Neidhart   Fuchs. 

Angels';   and  several  portraits.     He  also  drew  His  poems  were  edited  by  Haupt  (i8s8). 
ten  large  cartoons  for  reproductio.L  in  glass,  six 

in  the  cathedral,  three  in  the  chapel  of  the  ducal         Hdlgherry    (nfil-g5r'e}    Hllli.    See    Nilcirt 

palace,  and  one  in  Saint  Leonard's  Chapel  in  Hills. 
the  king's  palace  at  Stuttgart  Ifeill,  Charles  P.,    American    educator   and 

Ncher,     Michael,     German     painter:     b.  statistician:  b.  Illinois,  1865.    At  an  early  date 

Munich  31  March  1798;  d,  there  4  Dec  i8?6.  hts  parents  moved  to  Texas  and  he  found  em- 

For  three  years  he  attended  the  Art  Academy  ploymcnt  in  a  bank  in  Austm.     He  began  his 

of  his  native  place  and  subsequently  worked  as  fUege  studies  at  ^olre  Dame   Umversity,  but 

an  assistant  to  the  court-painter  Klotz  and  the  later  went  to  Georgetown  Umversity.  whence  he 

decorator  Angelo   Quaglio.     In   1819  he   visited  Rradualed  m  iSgi  SK»«»<««im  W^.  the  second 

Italy,  where  he  applied  him.self  to  architectural  student  in  JO  years  to  be  so   honored   by   that 

landscape.     He  returned  to  Munich  in  1825  and  university.     Alter    graduating    he    returned    to 

made  a  reputation  by  his  paintings  of  different  ^^^^  ^^"'^  ?^,  'ns'/ueipr  for  three  years,  and 

costnmes,  his  landscapes,  Tiews  of  city  squares,  »!i«"  «"«/''''  J"''"*  Hopkins  Umversity,  in  Bal- 

and  architectural  pictures.    He  also  made  copies  timore,   for    post-graduate    work    m    economics 

of   paintings  by   Rubens   and   Schwind   for   the  "«<!.  hist.ory,  meanwhile  teaching  m  the  Cafhohc 

castpfH^oihwangau.  _  ^  ^rca^^^trtgree   ir&^.°'o"n  ^i^ 

Nehbg,  ni-lSg,  Victor,  French  pamteri  b.  ^nd  since  then  he  has  been  the  head  ot  the 
Pans  183a  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  department  of  economics  in  the  Catholic  Uni- 
1856.  after  leammg  his  art  under  Cogniet  and  vcrsity.  He  was  assistant  recorder  for  the  An- 
Abel  de  Pujol,  and  opened  a  studio  m  New  thracite  Coal  Strike  Commission  under  Carroll 
York,  where  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  d.  Wright,  and  recorder  for  the  Alabama  Coal 
National  Academy  (1870).  Since  1872  he  has  Strike  Commission  under  Judge  Gray.  Hewas 
resided  in  Paris.  He  i..  a  very  successful  painter  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Chanties  and 
of  history  and  genre,  and  among  his  best  known  Corrections  of  the  District  of  Cc^umbia,  and  in 
pictures  are  'The  Bravo*  (1870)  ;  'Armorer  of  March  1905  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  La- 
the Old  Time' ;  'Gertrude  of  Wyoming' ;  'The  bot  by  President  Roosevelt. 
Artist's  Dream' ;  'The  Cavalry  Char^  of  Lieu-  HeilL  nSl,  Edward  DnfBeld,  American  his- 
tenant  Hidden'  (New  York  Histonral  Socie-  torfan  and  educator:  b.  Philadelphia,  9  Aug. 
ty)  ;  'Battle  of  Antietam>  (William  Astor  col-  jg^j .  j,  ^6  Sept.  1893.  He  was  graduated  from 
lection);  etc  Amherst  in  184^,  and  later  studied  at  the  An- 
•  NeJdc,  ni'de,  EmU,  German  painter:  b.  dover  Theological  Seminary.  In  184S,  having 
Konigsberg,  East  Prussia,  28  Dec.  iS^a.  He  entered  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  he  was  set- 
was  educated  at  the  local  art  school,  but  studied  tied  as  pastor  of  the  first  Protestant  Church  e»- 
t  Diisseldorf  and   Munich,   where  he   be-  tablished    at    Saini    Paul,     Minn,       He    served 


came    especially    an    imitator   and    follower    of  (1851-3)  as  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Diez-    His   student   travels   took   him  through  for    that   Territory,   and    a*    chancellor  of    the 

Belgium,  Holland,  and  northern  Italy.     He  sub-  State  University,   1858-61.     As   army  and  hos- 

sequentJy  settled  at   Konigsberg.     He  had  cxe-  pilal  chapUin  he  served  in  the  Civil  War  from 

cuted   before  making  his  tour   a  fresco   in   the  1801  to  1864.  then  till  t8&)  was  an  assistant  pri- 

hall  of  the  local  University, 'Ptolemy  Observing  vate  secretary,   first  to  President   Lincoln,  and 

the   Course  of  the  Stars.'     On  his  retuni  to  afterward  10  President  Johnson.      In   1869  he 

Konigsberg  he  folkiwed  this  up  by  a  series  of  was  (or  a  short  time  consul  at  Dublin.     Hewa» 

mythological  paintings,  among  which  the  most  president  of    Macalestcr    College,    Saint    Paul, 

remaricable  were  'Psyche  Ferried  over  the  Styx  1873-84,  and  professor  of  hislM-y_and  li 


remaflcable  were  'P^he  Ferried  over  the  Styx  - -.-.     -,-  -   -  r-  -     -      .  -,  . 

by  aiaron>   (1873,  in  the  Museum  at  Konigs-  \^"'  'l'"",  ']"=  J?"'^'^  year  until  his  death, 

berg);    'Orpheus  and   Eurydrcc'    {1876,   in  the  books   include     History  of   Minnesota'  (1858)  ; 

Halsey  collection.  New  York):  and  scenes  from  '/wra    Maria,'   a    history  of    early    Maryland 

the  Odyssey,  for  the  Gymnasiinn  at  Insterburg.  <'867)  ;  'English  Colonization  of  Amenca  Dur- 

In  1886  h7prodiieed  tio  genre  pictuna  which  !"« '''^S"*'""3•^.^"*"'>;' '/^7„'\-     }'h"''J^ 

showed   a   complete   change   in    style,   coloring,  ^  ^'^^^T^^^-    ^^"v  Ji'„1f ''h.lXlS? 

and  handling  as  well  as  choice  of  subject,  from  V'^}^      t'**^)  ;    and    'Virginia    Carolonim> 

what  had  characterized  his  work  hitherto.  These  l"*™'- 

are    'The   Scene   of  the   Deed'    (the   discovery  Nulson,  nel'sdn,   Janca  Beamnont,   Scot- 

of  the  corpse  of  a  murdered  man);  and  'Life-  tish  inventor  ot  the  hot  blast  in  manufacturing 

Weariness,*  works  which  have  greatly  extended  jj^n .    i,     Shettleston,    near    Glasgow,   2*    June 

the  popularity  of  their  author,   and   have   been  j^g^.   j,   Queenshill,   Kircudbright  shire.   18  Jait 

excelled  by  none  of  his  subsequent  productions.  ,865.    His  father  was  a  millwright,  too  poor  to 

He  15  professor  in  the  art  academy  at  Konigs-  ^y^  hij  jon  much  education.    The  btter  worked 

l»erg.  at  engines  as  a  boy.  acquired  a  little  money  bj 

Heidlurt  Ton  Wj-tiMtlial,  nitliart  foo  roi'-  marriage,  and  in  Glasgow  at  35  became  foreman 

Sn-tal.  German  poet  of  the  13th  century,     A  of  the  new  gas-works,  in  conneaion  with  which 

Bavarian  and  a  poor  noble  by  birth  be  is  famous  be  opened  a  library,  reading-room,  and  Icctnrc 
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hall  for  the  employees.  His  experiments  with 
th?  hot  blast  date  from  about  1825;  they  were 
contrary  10  the  theory  of  the  ironmasters  of  the 
time  who  saw  that  the  iron  was  more  easily 
worked  and  better  in  winter  and  so  attempted 
artificial  refrigeration.  The  result,  of  course, 
was  that  no  one  would  let  Neilson  use  his  blast 
furnace  for  a  decisive  test  for  a  lime.  The 
method  introduced  (1828)  by  Neilson  is  thrice 
as  cheap  as  the  cold  blast ;  hence  the  patent  was 
constantly  infringed  and  for  15  years  he  was  in- 
volved in  exhausting  law-suits,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  great  case  against  the  Bairds 
of  Gartsherrie,  who  refused  to  pay  license  for 
the  hot  blast,  were  mostly  unsuccessful. 

Neilson,  Lilian  Adelaide,  English  actress, 
whose  real  name  was  Elizabeth  Ann  Brown :  b. 
Leeds  .1  March  1848;  d.  Paris  15  Aug.  1880. 
She  worked  in  a  mill  at  Guiseley  and  then  as  a 
nurse  maid,  and,  upon  learning  the  story  of  her 
birth,  ran  away  from  her  mother,  an  actress,  and 
went  to  London.  There  she  was  a  bar-maid; 
gave  dramatic  recitations  from  Shakespeare ; 
and  made  her  debut  in  1865  as  Juliet,  possibly 
her  best  role.  She  played  for  several  years  in 
I,ondon  with  great  success  due  to  her  beauty, 
her  girlish  grace,  splendid  voice,  and  dramatic 
power;  and  appeared  in  New  York  in  1872,  "74 
'76,  '79,  and  '80.  Joseph  Knight  says  of  her : 
*As  a  tragedian  she  had  no  English  rival  during 
the  last  half  of  this  century.^  Her  roles  in- 
cluded Isabella,  Julia,  Rosalind,  Beatrice,  Lady 
Teazle,  Amy  Robsart  in  Andrew  Halliday's 
'Kenilworth,'  and  Rebecca  in  Halliday's  'Ivaji- 
hoc> 

Neilson,  Samtiel,  Irish  politician,  leader 
of  the  United  Irishmen :  b.  Ballyroney  Septem- 
ber 1761;  d.  Ponghkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  ag  Aug.  1803. 
After  inarrying  the  daughter  of  a  rich  merchant 
he  went  into  the  woolen  business  in  Belfast. 
His  part  in  politics  became  increasingly  en- 
grossing and  in  1791  he  suggested  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Irish  Society,  which  was 
very  successful,  thanks  to  Wolf  Tone.  To  as- 
sist this  enterprise  Neilson  became  editor  of 
the  'Northern  Star,'  of  which  he  was  sole  pro- 
prietor in  1794,  and  which  was  suppressed  in 
1797  after  his  arrest  for  treason.  He  was  re- 
leased in  February  1798,  rearrested  almost  im- 
mediately, and  was  again  released  in  1802.  Dur- 
ing these  years  it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether 
he  was  faithful  to  his  parole  to  the  government 
or  to  his  oath  to  his  fellow  conspirators;  but 
it  seems  likely  he  was  false  to  both  parties.  He 
came  to  America  in  December  1802  and  died  in 
tile  next  year.  Tonsult :  Madden,  'United  Irish- 
men' (1842-6),  and  the  'Lite'  by  Dornin 
(1804). 

Neisse,  nia'ae,  Germany,  a  town  in  the 
Prussian  province  of  Silesia  and  the  government 
of  0|>peln,  on  a  river  of  same  name,  47  miles 
by  rail  southeast  of  Breslau.  It  is  a  place  of 
considerable  strength,  surrounded  by  detached 
forts  and  other  works ;  has  some  notable  edifices, 
military  and  other  important  schools,  and  manu- 
factures furniture,  blankets,  wire-netting,  etc. 
Neisse  was  anciently  the  chief  town  of  a  princi- 
pality, and  residence  of  a  prince-bishop.  It 
came  into  the  possession  of  Pnis^ia  in  1741, 
when,  after  a  valiant  defense,  it  was  taken  by 
Frederick   II. 


Ntitb,  nelth,  or  Neitha,  in  Egyptia 
mythology,  a  goddess  who  was  worshiCT>ed  es- 
pecially as  a  local  divinity  in  Lower  Egypt.  By 
the  Greeks  she  was  identified  with  Athene.  She 
often  appears  as  the  companion  of  Phtha,  who, 
as  local  divinity  of  the  old  capital  of  Memphis, 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  pantheon  of  Lower 
Egypt ;  and  On  Jhat  account  she  is  not  unfre- 
quently  styled  the  great  Mother  of  the  Gods. 
Like  all  the  great  Egyptian  goddesses,  she  was 
identified  with  Isis. 

Nejd,  or  Nejed.      See  Nedjed. 

Nek'en,  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  the 
evil  spirit  of  the  North,  said  to  have  had  his 
home  in  the  Arctic  seas. 

NckrasBoS,  nek-ra'sof,  Nikolai  Alexeie- 
vitch,  Russian  poet:  b.  Podolia  4  Dec.  1821; 
d.  St  Petersburg  8  Jan.  18S8.  He  was  educated 
in  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  left  the  army  for 
the  University  against  his  father's  wishes  and 
was  disowned  by  his  family.  By  teaching  and 
writing  he  made  a  bare  livelihood.  In  1847  he 
succeeded  Bielinsky  as  editor  of  the  'Contejn- 
porary,'  which  post  he  kept  until  1866;  and  in 
1868  became  editor  of  the  'Annals  of  the  Father- 
land,' in  which  most  of  his  poetry  appeared. 
He  bitterly  attacked  administrative  abuse,  nota- 
bly in  his  long  poem,  'Who  Lives  in  Russia 
Happily?'  showing  the  discontent  and  the  suf- 
fermg  in  all  classes.  His  satiric  attacks  on  the 
bureaucracy  should  be  mentioned  and  the  path- 
etic and  powerful  'Last  Songs'    (1877). 

N£laton,  na-la-toii,  Auguate,  French  phy- 
sician and  surgeon:  b.  17  June  1807;  d.  Paris 
31  Sept,  1873.  He  studied  medicine  at  Paris 
under  Dupuytren,  and  was  graduated  i8j6.  Soon 
after  he  was  appointed  hospital  surgeon  and  pri- 
vate lecturer  in  the  faculty  of  medicine  in  the 
University  of  Paris.  In  1851  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  clinical  surgery,  an  office  which  he 
held  till  1867,  when  he  retired.  In  1868  he  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  senator.  NiUaton  was 
equally  distinguished  as  a  professor  and  as  an 
operator,  and  mvented  'Nelaton's  probe,*  used  in 
military  surgery  in  locating  bullets.  His  chief 
publication  is  his  'Elements  de  Pathologic  chir- 
urgicale'  {1844-60;  aC  ed,  1868-85),  a  work  of 
great  value,  in  which  several  of  his  pupils  took 

Nelens,  ne'lus,  in  ancient  Greek  myth- 
ology, a  son  of  Poseidon  and  twin  brother  of 
Pelias.  He  was  exposed,  but  reared  by  a  shep- 
herd. He  refused  to  purify  Hercules  after  the 
murder  of  Iphitus,  and  Hercules  in  vengeance 
killed  all  his  sons  but  Nestor,  It  is  said  tliat 
he  revived  the  Olympian  games. 

Neligh,  ne'lTg,  Neb,,  city,  county-seat  of 
Antelope  Coimty;  on  the  Elkhorn  River,  and 
on  the  Fremont,  E,  &  M.  V.  railroad ; 
about  120  miles  in  direct  line  nc.-tfiwest  of 
Lincoln,  and  130  miles  in  direct  line  north- 
v/est  of  Omaha.  It  is  in  a  fertile  agricul- 
tural section  in  which  corn  and  wheat  are  the 
chief  farm  products.  Considerable  attention  is 
given  to  raising  cattle  and  hogs.  It  is  tlic  seat 
of  Gates  Academy,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Congregational  Church.  Pop.  (l8go)  1,209: 
(1900)  I,I3S;  (1910)  1-.S66. 

Nell  Qwyan,     See  Gwynn,  El-E.'^NC«. 

Ncllore,  ne-lor',  or  Nelhir,  nf-Ioor',  India, 
a  town,  the  capital  of  a  distrirt  of  Uadras,  ob 
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the  Pennair  River,  eight  miles  from  its  moutli  mercial  circles;  for  a  long  time  he  was  harassed 

in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and   109  miles  by  rail  wifli    vexatious    law-suits.    He    was,    however, 

northwest  of  Madras  city.     Pop.  (1901)  32,040.  upheld  by  the  British  government.    It  was  while 

The  district  of  Nellore,  area  8,765  square  miles,  on  this  station  that  Nelson  met  and  married  the 

is  famous  for  its  breed  of  cattle.     Pop.    (1901)  widow  of  Dr.  Josiah   Nesbit   (il   March  178;). 

I.497i796.  Six  months  after  his  marriage  he  returned  with 

Nd'aon,  Aven,  American  botanist:  b.  Lee  '"s.  "jf*  .'<>  England  and  was  placed  upon  the 

County,  Iowa,  24  March   1859.    He  was  grad-  T*"/*^^   '>=*■    1*  ^^.^   ^een  hmted   thai   through 

uated  iiom  the  State  Normal  School  at  Kirks-  J^Iousy   undue   influence   was   brought   to   bear 

villc,  Mo.,  in  1B83,  and  since  1887  has  been  pro-  UPO"    the   Admiralty   to   keep   him    from   active 

fessor  of  botany  in  the  University  of  Wyoming,  service.     At  any  rale  he  reniained   in  obscurity 

He  has  published  'The  Trees  of  Wyoming  and  "pt"   all   officers  vi-ere   recalled  into  active   ser- 

How  to  Know   Them'    (iSegl  ;    'Key    to    the  vice  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  wiili  the  French 

Rocky  Mountain  Flora*    (1902);  etc.  Republic  m  1792.  ,^     -      - 

Nel«m,  Cleknd  Kinloch,  American  Prot-  « Ji*-/,?:^'™,!  T^"'.^,  "?L  ^^Th ^  ^°^ 

estant  Ei^lcopal  bishop:  b.  i!ear  Cobham,  Va.,  ^fl!,?? ^  "^'7,,  I'f  '«d,a  traded  Lord  Hoods 

33    May    1852.     He    was    graduated     from     St.  attention    and  at  his  solicitation   was  placed  in 

jibnTtoleg.^  rmmpolis.  Md.,  in  1872,  studied  "'"'"^nd  of  the  ship  Agamemnon   64  guns,  and 

theology  at   Berkeley   Divinity   School,   Middle-  ='^"»  »" J"'"  ^?"^.^°P'^   m  the   Mediterranean. 

uiojiuBji   «L  J      „..j,;'  J   ,„   .u-  „r,«f  where   he   rendered   him   va  uah  e   assistance   at 

town.   Conn.,   and   was   ordained   to   the  priest-      .       ,,-  „_      f    i>,.,;,    i-^*,,,    ,-n.^      u-   ^-.Xv: 

hood  in  1876.     He  was  rector  of  the  church  of  !,^,^ J'^f  ,.°i     w  .f  r?'  ^^^t,         k^T  ;, 

St.  John  the  Baptist  at  Germanlown,   Philadel-  Sjl^^.    ^t  ^L^f  V^''  '^"^J^^f  "'^ 

phia.   1876-82,   arid   of  the   Church   of  the    Na-  "^'.^fortune   to  lo  e  one  of  his  eyes      While  on 

tivit^,   ^uS^  Bethlehem,  Pa.,   i88»^    In  the  LtS''t*l°"T.rvU     ^vlill,^   Hin^^^^^^^ 

&^'  ■""""'  '•=  ""  "'""'""'  '""^  °'  fionftaSs'in  S^^^l^"  ir^t'T^ l^i 

«  .         ^^       :,  «,mi         A  .  Emma  Hamilton,  who  was  destined  to  be  so 

Nelsui,  Edward  WUUam,  American  natu-  closely  identified  with  an  important  part  of  his 
ralist;  b.  Manchester,  N.  H.,  8  May  l8ss.  He  jjfj  j^  ,^  ^e  was  promoted  to  be  commo- 
was  graduated  from  the  Cook  County  Normal  ^are  and  was  given  a  new  command.  On  as 
School,  Chicago,  in  1^3.  He  was  engaged  in  gepL  1796  orders  came  ordering  the  abandon; 
scientific  research  m  Alaska  in  1877-81  and  was  j„^„^  ^f  Corsica  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
a  member  of  the  Arctic  expedition  on  the  Nelson  sorrowfully  left  the  field.  He  was,  how- 
United  Slates  steamer  CoTwm  in  her  search  for  ^^^  ^^ortly  sent  back  to  secure  supplies  which 
the  Jeinnette  in  1881.  He  acconipwiied  th«  had  been  left  on  the  island  of  Elba,  and  on  re- 
Death  Valley  expediiion  in  1890  and  has  sp«nt  turning  passed  through  the  whole  Spanish  fleet 
much  time  m  scientific  explorations  m  Mexico,  ^^^,ich  had  then  joined  the  common  cause  of 
He  has  published:  'Birds  of  the  Behnng  bea  prance.  On  the  following  day  occurred  the 
and  the  Arctic  Ocean'  .(1883);  'Squirrels  of  ^1^,0^^  battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent  (q.v.).  14 
Mexico  and  South  America'    (1899)  ;  etc.  p^^     ^^^        Po,    his    gallantry    and    skill    in 

Nelson,   Henry  Loomis,   American  jour-  maneuvering    his    vessel    he    was    made    rear- 

nalist:     b.    New    York    5   Jan.    1846;    d.    there  admiral  of  the  blue  and  appointed  to  the  com- 

29  Feb.  igo8.     After  a  course  at  Williams  Col-  mand  of  the  inner  squadron  at  the  blockade  of 

lege,  he   studied   law.   was  admitted  to  the  bar  Cadiz.     His  next  sen-ice  was  an  attack  on  the 

in   1869,  was   Washington  correspondent  of  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  Island  of  Teneriffe, 

Boston    Post    in    1875-85.    and    editor    of    that  in  which  he  suffered  the  loss  of  his  right  arm. 

journal  m  1885-6     In   1894-8  he  was  edilor-in-  The  wound  refused  to  heal  and  he  was  obliged 

chief    of    'Harper's    Weekly. >    and    from    iQoa  to  return  to   England.     He  was  decorated  with 

professor  of   political   science   in  Williams   Col-  ,he  Order  of  the   Bath  by  George  HI.  and  at 

'.'■'^M  ^**''..Pi^''''x?^'''     ,?."''x^"i"'M!!I',*^  ^^'*'  the  same  time  awarded  a  pension  of  55,«»-     On 

(1884);  'The  Money  We  Need'   {1896),  etc.  the  2gdi  of  March  1798  he  again  set  sail  and 

Nelson,  Horatio,    ist    Viscount,    English  joined  the  Earl  of  Saint  Vincent  (Admiral  Jer- 

naval    officer:    b.     Bumham-Thorpe,    Norfolk,  vis)  off  Cadiz  30  April.    The  admiral  sent  him 

England,  29  Sept.  1758;  d.  on  board  the  Victory  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  armament  at  Tou- 

at  Trafalgar,  21  Oct.  1805.     He  entered  the  Eng-  Ion,     Notwithstanding  his  vigilance,  the  French 

lish   na^-y  at   12   (1770).    Three   years  after  he  Heet    which   conveyed    Bonaparte   to   Egypt   es- 

went  on  an  Arctic  expedition  under  Commodore  caped.     Thither    Nelson    followed,    and    discov- 

Fhipps  and  on  his  return   (1777)   was  made  a  ered  the  enemy's  fleet  moored  in  the  Bay  of 

lieutenant.     Two   years   later   he   was  promoted  Aboukir,  where  he  obtained  a  complete  victory, 

to  the  rank  of  post-captaia     He  was  then  sent  all  the  French  ships  but  two  being  taken  or  de- 

to  Nicaragua  in  command  of  ?  man-of-war,  and  stroyed   (i   Aug.   1798).     This  achievement  was 

took  Fort  San  Carlos,   in  the  San  Juan   River,  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Bamn  Nelson  of  the 

In  1781-2  he  made  another  expedition  Jnlo  the  Nile  and  an  additional  pension  of  $10,000.    Nelson 

North  Sea.  but  returned  to  the  West  Indies  in  set  sail  from  Alexandria  19  August  and  arrived 

1782  and,  placed  in  command  of  the  Boreas;  he  at  Naples  ZJ  September.    Here  began  the  pitia- 

was  kept  on  this  duty  for  five  years,  accomplish-  ble  period  of  his  career,  which  left  an  indelible 

ing  much  good  from  his  vigorous  attempts  to  blot  upon  his  otherwise  unblemished  name.    He 

prevent  smuggling  between   the  United   States  came  under  the  influence  of  Lady  Hamilton, 

and  the   British   colonies.     Nelson's   indomitable  wife  of  the  English  ambassador.     His  criminal 

spirit   in   insisting   upon   enforcing  the   Naviga-  relations   with   that   lady,   with   whom   he   lived 

tion   Acts  against  all   foreign  nations  brought  openly  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  led  to  his 

him  into  conflict  with  his  commander,  Sir  Rich-  ultimate  separation  from  his  devoted  wife.    Her 

ard  Hi^hes,  and  made  him  unpopular  in  com-  influence  can  be  recognized  in  many  ot  his  pid>- 
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NELSON 

Ik  acts  during  the  two  years  he  spent  under  her  and  his  honors  were  made  hereditary  in  his  tsua- 
spell  in  Naples.  During  this  time  he  seemed  ily,  even  in  the  female  line.  He  then  took  com- 
to  fall  into  a  lethargy  which  for  the  time  being  ntand  of  the  squadron  for  defense  against  the  con- 
made  him  forget  his  duty  to  Great  Britain,  and  templated  French  invasion  of  England  and  at- 
at  one  lime  he  practically  acted  in  the  capacity  tacked  the  French  flotilla  off  Boulogne  15  August 
of  admiral  of  the  Neapolitan  navy.  He  did,  He  then  went  back  to  Lady  Hamilton  in  Merton, 
however,  really  gel  the  Neapolitans  to  take  up  Surrey,  and  remained  there  during  the  Peace  of 
arms  against  the  French,  but  their  army  was  Amiens.  When  hostilities  recommenced  after 
soon  subdued  and  the  Parthenopean  Republic  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  Lord  Nelson  was  ap- 
was  established  by  Napoleon,  pointed   to   command   the   fleet  in   the   Mediter- 

Flnally   Nelson   seemed   to  awake  to  a   new  ranean,  and   for  nearly  two  years  was  engaged 

sense  of  duty,  being  goaded  by  the  appointment  in  the  blockade  of  Toulon.     But  in  spite  of  his 

of   3   junior   officer.    Sir    Sidney    Smith,    to    an  vigilance  the  French   fleet  got  out  of  port    (30 

important    command    in    the    Levant,    and    also  March    1805),   and  being   joined   by   a    Spanish 

aroused  by   the  exciting    news    that    Admiral  squadron  from  Cadiz,  sailed  to  the  West  Indies. 

Bruix   had  escaped  with  the  French   fleet   from  The  British  admiral  hastened  to  give  chase  and 

Brest  and  was  about  to  enter  the  Mediterranean,  pursued  them   all  the  way  to  the   West   Indie* 

The   imminent  danger  of  the   French   regaining  and  back  again  to  Europe,  one  of  the  most  ex- 

the  naval   supremacy  of   the   Mediterranean  set  citing  chases  that  ever  took  place  in  naval  his- 

Nelson  to  work  with  all  his  old  time  vigor.     In  'ory,     Vilieneuve   finally   took   refuge  at   Cadii, 

the  meantime  Jervis  had  resigned  iiis  command  but  Nelson's  object  had  been  accomplished,  for 

and  was  succeeded  by  Keith,  with  whom  he  was  without  his  naval   forces   Napoleon  could  not 

at  variance  from  the  very  start.     He  determined  carry   out   his   plan   of   invasion   and   was   now 

to  take  Naples  before  the  possible  arrival  of  the  obliged  to  turn  his  attention  to  Austria,  which 

French,  and  forthwith  appeared  before  that  city  had  in  the  meantime  declared  war.     Nelson  now 

24    June     1799.     Here    he     found     Commodore  had   Vilieneuve   in  a  trap,  but   hardly  expected 

Caraccioli  in  command  of  a  Neapolitan  squad-  him  to  leave  the  harbor.    The  French  admiral, 

roQ  which  was  in  league  with  the  Republicans  however,    learned   that    Napoleon    was   contem- 

who  were  in  complete  control.     The  forts  of  the  plating  relieving  him  of  his  command  because  he 

city  surrendered  on  26  June  and  then  followed  would  not  fight.     In  despair,  Vilieneuve  decided 

Nelson's    worst    mistake.    The    Neapolitan    ad-  on  desperate  measures  and  the  French  and  Span- 

miral  was  not  captured  till  29  June,  but  Nelson  >sh  fleets  sailed  forth  to  meet  the  dreaded  enemy. 

immediately   ordered   a   court-martial    and   con-  leaving  the  harbor  ig  October,  the  French  cora- 

demned  him  to  death,  thus  violating  the  capitu-  manded  by  Vilieneuve,  the  Spaniards  by  Gravina. 

lalion      concluded      23     June.     Caraccioli      was  On  ai   October  they  came   up  with  the   British 

cruelly  hanged.     The  whole  miserable  affair  has  squadron    off   Cape    Trafalgar.     Then   occurred 

been  attributed  to  the  influence  of  Lady  Kara-  the  famous  battle  of  Trafalgar,  as  desperate  an 

ilton    who  was  also  the  favorite  of  the  queen  engagement  as  ever  took  place  upon  the  hj^h 

of   Naples.     It  was  little  honor  to   Nelson  that  seas.     The  engagement  ended  in  a  glorious  VK- 

the  despicable  king  of   Naples,   Ferdinand   IV.,  tory  for  the  British,  but  it  cost  them  the  grcaf- 

soon    after   this   created   him   Duke   of   Bronte,  est  naval  hero  England  ever  produced.     Nelson 

Nelson's     flagrant     disobedience     of     orders  was  mortally  wounded  early  in  the  day  and  died 

shortly  after  this  is  also  ascribed  to  feminine  in-  during  the   afternoon.     His   remams   were   car- 

fluence.     He    obstinately    remained     at     Naples  ""led  to  England  and  he  was  hurled  with  much 

when  ordered  to  join  Lord  Keith,  who  expected  P""^  '"  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  8  Jan.  1806. 
to   meet   the   French   fleet.    This   meeting,   as   a  Consult:     Southey,  'Life  of  Nelson*   (1828); 

matter   of   fact,   never   took   place,   but   a   great  E.    de   Forgues,    "Histoire   de   Nelson'     (i860); 

victory  might  have  been  won  had  Nelson's  fleet  J-  C-  J"ff"^""'i^Lady  Hamilton  and  Lord  Nel- 

put  in  an  appearance  in  time.     This  affair  had  !?"      ^J^^'i.  ,      ,  ^"f"  o»  N;^lles  and  Lord 

a  great  deal  to  do  with  his  quarrels  with  Keith  Nelson*    (1889):    Laughton,    'Nelson'    (1895); 

and  also  his  subsequent  orders  recalhng  him  to  Mahan,  <Life  of  Nelson'   (1899);  Russell,  'Ho- 

England.    He  arrived  home  6  Nov.  1800,  having  ratio  Nelson'    (1899). 

traveled    overiand    wlih    the    Hamiltbns;    soon  Nelson,     Samuel,     American     jurist:     b. 

after  this  the  scandal  of  his  life  cuhninated   in  Hebron,  N    Y.,   10  Nov.   I?92;  d.  Cooperstown, 

the  final  breach  with  his  wife.  N.  Y.,  13  Dec.  1873.    He  was  graduated  from 

Nelsons  promotion  to  the  rank  of  vice-  Middlebury  College,  Vt,  in  1813,  and  in  1817 
admiral  was  dated  I  Jan.  1801  and  he  was  at  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  soon  established 
once  employed  on  an  expedition  to  aid  Sir  Hyde  a  reputation  which  gained  for  him  a  large  prac- 
Parker  against  the  league  of  the  Northern  Con-  tice  and  in  1823-31  he  was  circuit  judge.  In 
federation.  This  league  by  its  policy  of  armed  1831  he  became  associate  justice  of  the  supreme 
neutrality  was  really  aiding  the  French  Repub-  court  of  New  York  and  in  1837-^S  he  was  chief 
he,  and  Nelson  wished  to  strike  first  at  Russia,  justice.  He  was  appointed  associate  justice  of 
but  this  policy  was  overridden,  and  Nelson  con-  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Sutes  by 
tented  himself  with  making  a  bold  attack  on  the  President  Tyler  in  1843  and  in  the  famous  Dred 
Danish  fleet  at  Copenhagen.  He  completely  Scott  case  he  sustained  Chief  Justice  Taney  in 
annihilated  the  fleet  and  silenced  the  shore  bat-  his  decision  that  if  Congress  had  authority  to 
tenes  2  Apnl-  During  the  battle  his  attention  destroy  slavery  it  had  also  power  to  establish  it. 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  his  ship  had  been  He  disapproved  the  intrusion  of  military  power 
signaled  to  cease  firing.  Placing  a  telescope  to  in  what  he  considered  civil  affairs,  but  main- 
his  blind  eye  he  remarked :  °I  really  cannot  tained  an  unquestioned  loyalty  during  the  Civil 
see  Ihe  signal."  This  remark  added  to  his  pop-  War.  He  was  appointed  by  President  Grant  a 
„i,r,«,  ,t  home.  For  his  success  and  gallantry  member  of  the  Alabama  Arbitration  Committee 
T  n=  was  created  a  viscount,  in  i8?i,  and  in  1872  he  resigned  from  the  benck. 
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NELSON  —  NEM  ATOC  YSTS 


Nelson,  Thoinss,  American  patriot;  b. 
Yorkiown,  Va..  26  Dec.  1738;  d.  in  Hanover 
County,  Va.,  4  Jan.  1789.  He  was  the  son  of 
WiHiain  Nelson,  governor  of  Virginia  1770-1, 
and  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  England.  Returning  to  Yorktown 
in  1761,  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses, in  which  he  served  for  several  terms; 
and  he  also  sat  in  the  PrOTincial  Conventions, 
l7?4-5-*.  in  the  last  of  vi;hich  he  introduced 
the  resolution  instructing  the  Virginia  delegates 
in  ihe  Continental  Congress  to  move  for  a 
declaration  of  independence.  Later  (1775-7)  he 
was  himself  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, and  was  a  signer  of  the  Declaration.  He 
resigned  on  account  of  impaired  health,  but  was 
soon  (August  1777)  in  command  of  the  Virginia 
Stale  forces,  at  whose  head  he  remained  until 
near  the  close  of  1782.  At  the  siege  of  York- 
town  he  ordered  American  grmners  to  (ire  upon 
his  own  mansion,  in  which  Cornwallia  was  be- 
lieved to  have  his  headquarters.  In  1779  he 
was  again  a  member  of  Congress,  and  again  re- 
signed by  reason  of  ill  health.  During  the  next 
year  on  his  own  secnrity  he  raised  public  moneys 
for  Virginia  and  paid  certain  military  arrear- 
ages out  of  his  private  funds.  In  1781  he  be- 
came governor  of  the  State,  succeeding  Thomas 
Jefferson,  but  in  a  few  months  resigned.  His 
patriotic  generosity  had  impoverished  him,  and 
he  saw  his  property  sold  for  pasrment  of  public 
debts  contracted  on  the  security  he  had  given, 
while  his  own  days  ended  in  circumstances  of 
privation. 

Nelson,  William,  American  sailor  and 
soldier,  b.  Maysville.  Ky.,  1825;  d.  Louisville, 
Ky.,  29  Sept.  1862.  Entering  the  United  Stales 
Navy  in  i&io  he  became  lieutenant  in  1855  and 
at  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  the  gunboats  on  the  Ohio,  with  rank 
of  lieu  tenant -commander.  On  leaving  the  navy, 
soon  after  he  entered  the  army,  became  a  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers  and  commanded  the 
3d  division  under  Buell  and  the  Battle  of  Shiloh. 
In  a  quarrel  with  the  Federal  general,  Jefferson 
C.  Davis,  he  was  fatally  shot  at  the  Gait  House 
in  Louisville. 


June  1863.  He  was  a  surgeon  In  the  British 
army  in  the  War  of  181a,  but  in  1837  he  headed 
the  rebellion  decided  upon  in  the  meeting  of  the 
*Four  Countries.'  He  was  captured  and  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  for  life  in  the  Bermudas, 
bm  the  sentence  was  declared  illegal  and  he  was 
liberated.  He  lived  in  the  United  States  in 
1838-43,  when  he  retnmed  to  Montreal  and 
was  twice  chosen  msyor  of  that  city. 

Nelson,  Canada,  town  in  Kootenay  District, 
British  Columbia:  on  the  Kootenav  River,  18 
miles  west  of  Kootenay  Lake,  and  about  250 
miles  west  of  Vancouver.  It  is  on  a  branch  o( 
the     Canadian    Pacific    Railway. 


pal  features  are  a  free  library,  technical  school, 
large  recreation  ground,  and  market  hatl ;  it 
owns  also  its  water,  gas,  and  electric  lighting 
plants.     It   is   a   thriving   cotton   manufacturing 

Nelson,  a  river  in  Canada,  the  largest  in 
the  Territory  of  Keewalin.  ll  is  an  outlet  of 
Lake  Winnipeg:  leaving  the  lake  at  the  north 
end,  il  &rst  Hows  north  through  several  lakes 
to  Split  Lake,  then  northeast  to  Hudson  Bay, 
which  it  enters  through  Port  Nelson.  The  vol- 
ume of  water  it  discharges  is  very  large;  it  is  a 
deep,  swift-Rowing  stream,  with  many  rapids  and 
cascades  along  its  course  of  about  425  miles.  It 
is  navigable  for  boats  to  about  130  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  for  about  100  miles  from  Lake 
Winnipeg. 

Nelson  Fort,  a  former  Revolutionary  fort 
at  Norfolk,  Va.,  now  the  site  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Hospital. 

Nel'sonville,  Ohio,  city,  in  Athens  County, 
on  the  Hocking  River  and  on  the  Hocking  Val- 
ley railroad :  about  60  miles  southeast  of  Colum- 
bus, It  is  in  llje  vicinity  of  bituminous  coal 
fields,  and  has  a  large  trade  in  coal.  Its  chief 
manufacturing  establishments  are  car  wheel 
works,  mining  implement  shops,  foundry,  and 
repair  shops.  The  city  owns  and  operates  the 
waterworks.    Pop.  (1910)  6.082. 

Neliun'bitun,  a  genus  of  aquatic  plants  of 
the  family  Nympkacea,  containing  the  East  In- 
dian lotus  {N.  speciosum)  and  the  Egyptian 
lotus  (N,  rirvuUa).  The  former  serves  many 
useful  purposes  in  the  East.  The  lilaments  are 
there  deemed  astringent  and  cooling,  and  are 
prescribed  in  bums,  piles,  and  menorrhagria ;  the 
seeds  are  g[iven  to  prevetrt  vomiting,  and  to  chil-- 
dren  as  diuretics  and  refrigerants.  The  large 
leaves  are  made  into  bed  sheets  for  fever  pa- 
tients ;  a  sherbet  made  from  the  plant  is  given  as 
a  refrigerant  in  smallpox,  etc.  The  rhizome, 
stalks,  and  seeds  are  eaten  by  the  Hindus,  and 
furnish  a  preparation  known  in  commerce  as 
'Chinese  arrowroot.*  A  fibre  derived  from  the 
stalk  is  used  as  a  wick  for  lamps  in  Hindu  tem- 
the  plant  being  considered  sacred.       See 


centre  of  the  noted  Kootenay  sitver-n 
region,  and  has  large  stamjj-mills  and  smi 
a  foundry,  saw-mills,  machine  shops,  and  s< 


m.  and  has  large  stamjj-mills  and  smelters, 
indry.  saw-mills,  machine  shops,  an  ' 
smaller  mdustries;  banks,  and  daily, 
weekly,  and  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  about 
6.00a 

ITelson  England,  a  town  of  Lancashire, 
about  .ijniles  northeast  of  Burnley,  and  30  miles 
•orth  of  Manchester,    .^mong  its  chief  muoici- 


us. 

Nem"athelmin'thes,  a  phylum  of  worms. 

See    table    of    classification    under    Anatouy, 

CoupARATrvE ;       Eel-Worus  ;       RotrNDwORUS ; 

Thrbad-Worus  ;  etc. 

NemaCocTstB  {Greek  rq^ia,  thread,  Kirra,  bag> 
cell),  peculiar  cells 
occurring  in  the  Ccel- 
enlerala  ( q,v. )  and 
in  a  few  members  of 
other  groups  of  ani- 
mals (Protosoa  Tur- 
bellaria,  MotlHscaf 
which  serve  as  weap- 
ons of  offense  and 
defense.  In  structure 
a  nemaiocyst  is  a  cell 
one  end  of  which  is 

I  drawn  out  into  a  long 

tube,    the     thread, 

I  which  is  inverted  into 

the   body   of   the   cell 

as    the    linger    of    a 

glove   may  be   turned 

Two  nematocystt;  one  m-       '"'''    '*"    P»Jm-     Con- 

titt.  ihc  oiher  exploded.        nected   witlf   the   cell 
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NEMATOD  A  —  NEMESIS 

ii  1  hair-like  structure,  the  ciiidocil,  and  when  Nemean   (ne'me-an  or  ne-me'an)   Gaiiiet, 

this    is    touched    the    nematocyst    "explodes."  in  ancient  Greece,  piiblic  games  or  festivals  were 

The  thread  is  forced  out,  carrying  with   it  the  celebrated  at   Nemea,  probably  triennially.     The 

fluid  contents  of  the  cell,  which  in   its  physio-  Argives  were  the  judges  at  these  games,  which 

logical   action   is   much   like   formic  acid.     This  comprised  boxing  and  athletic  contests,  as  well 

is   sufficient   to   kill   small   animals,   to   paralyze  as  chariot-races.     The  conquerors  were  crowned 

those   of   larger   she.     Some   Coelente rates,   like  with  olive. 

the    Portuguese    man-of-war,   have   nematocysts  „         _^   ,  ,  -„,,,.,, 

which  can  produce  very  disagreeable  effects  on  ,     Nemertinea,   a     class     of     Platyhelminihet 

man.    Once  exploded,  a  nematocvst  cannot  be  (l-^-)  ">>  which  a  few  are  terrestrial  and  a  few 

used    again.     From   their   structure   and   action  o""""   '"    "^n    "'»»",    but   the    great   majority 

nematocysts    are    also    known    as    thread    cells,  fre   marine.     As   a   rule   they   have   a   flattened 

nettle  cells,  lasso  cells,  and  cnida.  body  without  any  processes  and  covered  on  the 
outside  with  cilia.     The  mouth  is  on  the  ventral 

Nemato'do,    a    class    of    worms    in    the  surface  at  the  anterior  end  and  the  vent  at  the 

phylum    Nemathelminlhes.    the    thread-worms,  opposite  end  of  the  body.    The  alimentary  canal 

having     a      very     elongated     cylindrical      body  '^  straight ;  in  some  with  enlargements  on  either 

pointed  at  both  ends,  clothed  in  a  lough  cuticle,  side  at  regular  mtervals.     Above  the  alimentary 

and  containing  in  the  body-cavity  a  clear  fluid,  canal    is    a    peculiar    proboscis    which    can    be 

The   enteric   canal   is   straight,   and   consists   of  everted  through  an  opening  above  the  mouth,  by 

pharynx   (a  stomodjeum),  intestine  and  rectum;  ^^^^  «f   ^^ich   the  animal   captures    its   prey, 

the   moulh   is   anterior   and   terminal,  the   arms  ""'ch    consists    of    other    animals,    largely    ot 

ventral  and  near   the  posterior  end.     Excretory  wo"ns-    There  is  no  body-.-^vity,  the  body  being 

canals  running  in  the  lateral  lines  are  usually  solid  from  the  intestine  to  the  outer  wall,  except 

present.     "The  nervous  system,"   says  Parker,  to""  f'e  small  tubes  of  the  blood  vessels  and 

"consists  of  a  pharyngeal  ring  containii^  nerve-  eJtcretory    organs.     The    sense-organs    are    the 

cells  and  giving  off  nerves   forward  and  back-  usually  preset  eyes,  and  also,  in  many,  grooves 

ward ;  of  the  latter  a  single  ventral  ner%'e-cord,  "PO"   •*"!  sides  of  the  head  which   are   usually 

or  two  cords,  respectively  dorsal  and  ventral,  are  regarded  as  organs  of  smell.     The  nervous  sys- 

of  considerable  size  and  extend  to  the  posterior  t™   conswts  of   a   *bram»  around   the  anterior 

end  of  the  body,»    The  nematodes  are  in  nearly  P^"^  of  ^J  a  imentary  canal    from  which  three 

all   cases   ditecious,    immense   numbers   of   eggs  nerve  cords    (two  lateral   and  one   betwccii  the 

being    produced,    and    impregnated    within    the  digestive   tract   and   the   proboscis   sheath)    run 

body  of  the   female.     The  class   is  divided   into  backward  through  the  body.     Some  ncraertines 

two    orders:    (i)    Nematoidea,    the    free-living  develop  directly  while  others  go  through  a  com- 

nematodes   and   most   parasitic   forms   in   which  pl'cated   metamorphosis,    in   which   part   of   the 

the   coelom    is   not   lined   by   epithelium,   but   is  °°°y   "^   ^^^  "«■     "■>='  ncmertines    are   small, 

bounded  directly  by  body-muscles;  (a)  Gordioi-  but    some    reach    respectable    dunensions.      One 

dea,  a  small  number  of  great  elongated  worms  ?peeies  on  the  New   England  coast   can   stretch 

(see    EEL-WoHua)    which   are   parasitic    in   the  'tself  to  a  length  of  15  feet  or  retract  itself  10 

asexual,    free-living   in    the   sexual   stage.      See  '«»■     The   largest  species   {Unevs  longustmu^) 

Threadwobms.  ""y  «^'«"d  "  90  feet 

NematoK'nathi,  a  group  ot  fishes,  the  cat-  K„}^A^^^t\''^'"^'"'f"h  '*^.^'"  *fft, 

ficli    (e,y,\  >      =       f  lius  Olympius,  Latin  poet  01  the  close  of  the 

nsn    i.q.v.^  ^j   century   B.C.,  probably   a   Carthaginian.     He 

Nematoph'yton,  a  genus  of  fossil  algfe,  won  much  fame  by  his  verse  at  the  court  of 
preserved  in  the  Devonian  rocks  of  the  eastern  Numerianus,  who  alone  surpassed  him  in  corn- 
United  States  and  Canada,  the  stems  of  which  position;  wrote  on  fishing  ^'Halieutica').  sail- 
were  often  several  inches  in  diameter.  The  best  inK  ('Nautica'),  and  hunting  ('Cync«etjca'), 
known  species  is  N.  logani.  only  a  part  of  the  last  poem  being  exunt ;  and 
is   supposed   to   be  the  author  of   four  pastoral 

Nemcovfi,  nyem'tso-va,  Bozcna  (''Barbara  poems  found  in  MSB.  together  with  Calpumius' 
Pahkl").  Czech  poet:  b.  Vienna  4  Feb.  i&m;  cclogiies,  and  hence  formerly  attributed  to  Cai- 
d.  Prague  21  Jan,  1862.  Her  reputation  was  purnius.  The  peculiar  movement  of  these  pas- 
made  largely  by  (he  collections,  "National  Tales  torals  has  suggested  the  theory  that  Hie 
and  Legends'  (1845-6).  and  "Slovak  Tales  and  "Pervigilium  Veneris'  is  by  Nemestanus.  All 
Legends*  (1858).  Her  "Sebrane  Spisy'  ("Col-  his  extant  works  are  edited  by  Bahrens  (1879); 
lected  Works')  appeared  at  Prague  (with  a  bio-  the  "Eclogs'  by  Schenkl  (1885):  an  English 
graphical  sketch  by  Podlipska).  One  of  the  version  of  the  latter  by  Scott  appeared  in  1891. 
best  of  her  original   stories  from  common   life 

was   published   in  a   German   version   as    'Die  Nem'esis,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  daugh- 

Grossmutter'   in  Reclam's  "Universalbibliothek'.  l"  of  Erebns  and  Night.    Other  accounts  make 

her  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Necessity,  or  of 

Nemea,  neme-a,   Greece,   a   classic   valley  Ocean     and     Night,     She     is     goddess    of    re- 

of  Argohs,  the  site  now  marked  by  the  village  tribution,  the  tamer  ot  the  passions,  the  avenger. 

of  Nemea,  due  north  of  Argos,  on  the  railroad  the  enemy   of   pride   and  haughtiness;   and   she 

to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.     The  valley  from  north  watches  over  the  observance  ot  the  honors  due 

to  south  IS  from  two   to  three  miles  long,  and  to  the  dead,  on  which  account  a  yearly  festival 

more   than   half  a   mile   broad.      It  possessed   a  in  memory  of   the   departed   was   called  by  the 

sacred  grove,  with  a  magmticent  temple  to  Zeus,  Greek   Nemesia.     Nemesis   is  represented  under 

and    here   biennially   were    held    the   celebrated  the   figure   of   a   majestic    female    clothed   in   a 

Nemean  Games,  one  of  the  four  great  national  tunic.     With  the  right  hand   she  grasps  a  part 

athletic  and  musical  festivals  of  the  Greeks.  of  her  garments  over  her  breast ;  in  her  left  hand 
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NEHESIUS  ~  NEO-PLATONISH 

■be  holds  a  cup.    On  coins  she  appears  drawn  the  Orleans  family.    King  Louis  Philippe  gave 

[d  a  car  by  dragons,  sometimes  wearing  a  mural  his   second  son  the  title  of  Duke  of  Nemours, 

crown,  and   rarely   winged.     The  great  number  and  the  titular  dignity  is  still  borne  by  a  branch 

of  coins  and  gems  on  which  she  is  found  proves  of  the  Orleans  family. 

her  worship  to  have  been  extensive  and  popu-  „__     /  ^  -•,  a  \.-\.      c       i,t  r 

lj^  *^  ^  ^  Nena  Ci4na)  Sahib.    See  Nana  Sahib. 

.,  ,  ,      _ Nennius,  nenl-us,   British   historian;  b.   in 

Nememus.  ne-m€  sl-fis,  Greek  philosopher:  the  latter  part  of  the  8th  century.    He  is  said  to 

b.  in  the  first  half  of  the  4th  century  a,b.     He  have  lived  in  Wales  and  to  have  been  the  author 

became  bishop  of  Emesa  in  Syria,  and  has  been  of  the  chronicle,  'Historia  Britonum,>  or  <Eulo- 

remembered  chiefiy  through  his  treatise  on  'The  gi,im  Britannia,'  reaching  down  to  the  8th  cen- 

Nature  of  Man,'  which  declares  the  freedom  of  t,iiy      xhe   manuscript    written   in   Latin    is   in 

the  will,  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  powers,  the  British  Museum,  and  the  work  has  been  re- 

Ihe    indestructibihty    of    matter.     The    book    la  published  several  times.     The   best  editions  are 

thought  to  show  .-iome  anticipations  of  the  theory  those  of  J.  Stevenson  (1838),  and  Mommsen,  in 

of   the   circulation   of   the    blood.     It   has   been  'Monumenta  Germaniic  Historica,*  etc.   (1898). 

translated  into  various  modern  languages.  An  English  translation  by  W.  Gunn  was  pub- 

„,.,.,,  ,      .     .  ,        .      .  lished  in  1819.    Ellis  speaks  of  the  work  as  that 

Nemi,   name,   Italy,   a   classic   lake   about  „(  .3  credulous  compiler,  though,  from  the  an- 

18  miles  south  of  Rome,  filling  the  crater  of  an  (j^uity  ^f  his  materials,  valuable  to  an  inquisitive 

CTtincl  volcano    the  sides  of  which  are  formed  historian."     His    work    gives    the    mythical    ac- 

partly    of    basa  t    and    pardy    of    consolidated  ^ount  of  the  origin  of  the  Britons,  the  Roman 

s«jri«.     ITie  lake  IS  1,022  feet  above  the  level  occupation,  the  settlement  of  the  Saxons,  and 

of  the   sea,  and   has   a    circuit   of   five  miles,  closes   with  the   iz  victorious  battles  of  King 

'^.*'?^   *?,u"'   ^.*^?"''''   ^^   '^   accounted   the   gon  Arthur,        The    writer    has    preserved    valuable 

of  the  Alton    Mountams,   and   was  celebrated  fragments  of  earlier  treatises  which  have  been 

hy   the   Latin   pcets    under  the   name  of^  Lacus  jo^t.     The   historical   value   of  his  work   is   not 

Nemorensis  or  Speculum  Piani  — Diaiias  Mir-  g^^^t   ^^^^  ;„  mythical  and  legendary  matters  it 

ror      On  the  northeast  shore   near   the   village  h^s  g   recognized  importance.     Consult  Zimmer, 

of  Nerai.  a  famous  temple  of  Diana  was  situatca,  <Nennius  Vindicatus'    (1893). 
of  which  modem  excavations  have  yielded  inter' 

esting  remains ;  remnants  of  rafts  used  in  the         Ne  o-Dar'wlmsm.    See  Weismankism. 
festival  services  of  Diana,  and  dating  from  the  Neo-Hegelianism,  the  doctrine  of  a  mod- 

reign   of    Caligula,   were  also    recovered    from  em  school  of  philosophy,  which  has  representa- 

Ihe  bed  of  the  lake  in  1895.  tives  among  English,    Scottish    and    American   , 

„  T^       J     //-     _  thinkers.    They  profess  their  belief  in  an  eternal 

Nemours,  ncmoor,   Due   de   (Gaston   de  consciousness,  of  which  the  universe  is  the  ob- 

Foix).    See  Fois,  Gaston  be.  ject;  basing  their  conviction  on  the  theory  that 

Nemours,  Louis  Charles  PhiHppe  Raphael  i"  ♦"«  ""'d  of  thought  consciousness  and  ob- 

d'OrleaiiB.  Buke  of^  French  soldier,  second  '^  "<;  correlatives,  and  mutually  implicated; 

son  of  King  Louis  f-hilippe:  b.  Paris  25  Oct,  ««<'  '*«.»  '*«  *fS  !*"?  c '■.""  "'''■'"'  ""'*'"*5 

1814;  d.  Versailles  26  June  i8g6.    He  entered  •^^%P'''"'- *°  **"*'  °      "'**  '^"^T'^H^'^.  ^""^ 

the  army  in  1826;  gained  little  by  the  Revolu-  '"^  '""^  "^  ">  «"«  way  correlated  with  physio- 

tion  of  .830,  since  he  had  been  a  favorite  with  ^«^!   o'-Kan'S'"S      The   most   prominent    Neo- 

Charles    X.    who    intended    to    marry    him    to  Hegelian   in    England   was    Green    (see    Grem, 

the  daughter  of  the  Due  de  Berry;  refused  the  JaOMAS   H.u.)     who   nay   be   said   to   be   the 

crown  of  Belgitim  in  1831 ;  served  in  the  Bel-  ^""<'""  "*  English  Neo-Hegehanism. 
gtan    campaigns    and    in    Algiers,    where    his  Neo-Kantianism,    the    teaching    of    those 

bravery  won  him  the  grade  of  lieutenant-general  who    accept    Kant's   theory   of    knowledge,   but 

in  1837;   became  heir  apparent  by  the  death  of  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  doctrine  of  practical 

his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  in   1842 ;  but  reason  as  the  best  guide  in  working  c   ' 

was  so  unpopular  that  he  found  it  wise  not  to  "     '      '         '  

press  his  claims  in  1848,  but  to  remove  to  Eng- 
land.   He  returned  to  France  in  1870,  re-entered  uel. 
the  army,  from  whose  lists  his  name  was  struck  Ne-'o-Lamarcklsm,  the  doctrine  held  by 
by  the  anti-royalist  measures  of  1886,  and  spent  ^  ^^hool   of  modern  naturalists,  mainly  Ameri- 


his  last  years  in  retirement.  ^„_   j]^(   j],^   results   of   organic   evolution   i 

;         Hemomi,  France,  a  town  in  the  depart-  'i":  ™"'j'  '■>  ""  P'™pl'"  ""■'  ''«<"'  <<>.'- 

mcnt  of  Seine-et-Mime,  lo  mile,  sonth  of  Son-  ""ulalci!  by  Umarck  (q  v.)   and  expomded  m 

Uinebleau.    The  old   cisile   of   Nemours,  built  ■>=  ""*  Lamarckism   (q.v.)    and  not  mainly 

in  the  lath  century,  is  memorable  on  acconM  of  !°  """">  "'"'.';"  "  "■=?«''  '"■  *<  °=,™,'"- 

the  edict  revoking  the  privileges  of  the  Hugue-  '"•■ ,  .^be   modification   and   expansion   of   U- 

KaKltis,"  ■■' """  "'■• ' '""'  "*  Sn^'t:tcfNSLatU';,,::-^rtim"S''S: 

,        N™U'™ith    the    .urrounding    territory,  H""<  ""Af  *'  %^'f"';  ttZ't^F^ 

.«_erected  into  .  duchy  in  favor  of  the  Count  £»P;  i"?.*?,!;"'"  """'  ""  ""^  '"  '°"" 


1404.     In    1507    Louis    XIL   be- 


t  exponents. 


stowed   the  duchy   upon  his  nephew   Gaston   de  Neo-Pla'tonism,   the   revival   and   mystical 

Foix.  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna  transformation  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  main- 

in  1512,    From  1528  to  1689  the  duchy  was  pos-  ly    through    the    speculations    of    non-Hellenic 

sessed  by  the  house  of  Savoy.     In   1689  it  was  thinkers.     The   word   has.  however,  two   mean- 

pnrchased  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  bestowed  it  upon  inga.    In  the  first  and  historic  sense  it  denote' 
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NSO-PLATONISK 

the  metaphysical  theories  which  prevailed  dur-  holding  of  "the  One*  in  itself;  and  a  resolving 

jng  the  whole  o£  the  third  and  last  period  of  of  self  into  the  absolute.     The  subject  could 

Greek  philosophy;  and  these  theories  and  their  rot.  it  was  taught,  master  the  absolute  by  ob- 

several   schools  are  usually  spoken  of  as   three  jective   knowledge   ot   through    ;he   medium   of 

in  number:     (i)   The  Jewish-Greek  philosophy ;  dialectic. 

(2)   Neo-Pythogoreanism   (q.v.),  and   (3)   Neo-  The   Godhead,  "the   First,*   *the   One,»    'Ihe 

Platonism   proper.     In   its   general    sense,   Neo-  Good,"  is  the  original  Being,  incapable  of  defi- 

Flatonism    was    a    syncretism    of    Orienialism,  nite   characterization,    wholly   unspeakable    and 

Judaism,  and  Hellenism.     The  favorite  subjects  superior  to  all   comparisons;   it  is   "thai   which 

of  discussion  among  Neo-Platonists  were  what  stands    above    being,'    and    ia   neither   thinking, 

they  styled  the  dualtstic  opposition  of  the  divine  willing,  nor  desiring.    The  world  emanates  from 

and  the  earthly;  God  as  an  abstract  conception;  out   the   Godhead   by   an   eternal,   timeless,   and 

contempt   of   the   world  of  the  senses;   various  necessary  process,  without  division  of  itself  or 

theories    of    intermediate    beings,    halt    human,  loss  of  essence.     The  world,  being  an  effluence 

half  divine;  asceticism  and  the  nature  of  entliu-  or  overflowing  of  the  divine,  is  more  or  less 

siasm   as   expounded   by    Hermes    Trismegistus  perfect    according    lo    the    degree    of    nearness 

(q.v.)   and  the  Christian  Gnostics   (q.v.).     Near  to    or   remoteness    from    its    source.     Each    de- 

the  Neo-Plalonists  stand  Philo   (q.v.),  Aristob-  gree   of  emanation,   however,   has   tor   ils   prin- 

ulus,  the  Essenes  and  Therapeutae   (q.v.).  ciple  the  totality  of  being.     Next  to  the  original 

Neo-Platonism    in   a    narrower   sense    is   the  "One,"  reason  is  the  most  perfect.     It  contains 

philosophy  which  originated  with   Plotinus  and  in    itself   the    Ideal    World   and    the   whole   ot 

his  school    and  not   with  Ammonius   Saccas,  as  true  and  changeless  being.     Christian   Neo-Pla- 

an  ancient  tradition  relates.     Neo-Platonism  was  tonists   often    identified    the   reason    (.Nout)    o( 

■    last   attempt   made   by   Alexandrian    thinkers  Plotinus  with  Logos,  the  second  person  of  the 

lo  explain  the  dualism  of  appearance  and  reality.  Christian  Trinity.     That  was  a  mistake.     Logos 

This  attempt  was  made  by  a  despairing  leap  with  Plotinus  is  scarcely  more  than  "law"  re- 

beyond    nature    and    reason;    a    solution    was  gardod  as  'vital  force"  and  in  operation  resem- 

gought  outside   rationality,  by   a   sort   of   intel-  bling   instinct.     The   Johannean    Logos    is   both 

lectual  suicide,  and  the  attempts   ended   in   the  immanent  and  transcendant.     From  reason  ema- 

dreams  of  passive  mysticism.    It  was  taught  that  nates  the  World-sou!,  though  reason  incurs  no 

if  we  Jose  self-conscious  thinking,  the  distinction  change  thereby.     The  World-soul  actualizes  rea- 

between   subject   and   object   disappears,   and    if  son  in  the  outer  world;  it  gives  external  quali- 

we  reach   testacy,  we  attain   "union  with   God'  ties   to   sensible   matter,   which   is   the   last   and 

and  in  that  union  all  antinomies  vanish.     It  by  lowest  of  the  emanations.     Matter  is  itself  un- 

?hilosophy  we  understand  rational  thinking,  determined,  has  no  quality  nor  being.  The  vis- 
leo-Platonism  must  be  considered  a  philosophi-  ible  universe  is  only  a  transcript  of  the  World- 
cal  feilure,  and  as  the  Neo-Platonist  movement  soul.  Plotinus  does  not  concern  himself  much 
was  not  continued  in  new  developments,  it  may  about  the  fact  of  the  imperfections  of  individual 
well  be  said  to  represent  the  exhaustion  and  dis-  things  and  the  sin .  which  exists  in  the  world. 
solution  ot  ancient  philosophy.  As  the  World-soul  links  reason  and  matter,  so 
Its  historical  movement  has  three  sUges.  In  do  individual  souls  partake  both  ot  reason  and 
its  first  stage  Neo-Platonism  was  essentially  a  sense.  Mankind  has  a  supersensible  soul,  which 
•scientific'  theory.  Its  main  characteristic  was  has  pre-existed,  and  a  lower  soul  which  builds 
the  emphasis  laid  npon  knowledge,  the  object  up  the  body.  Souls  came  down  from  the  rational 
of  knowledge  being  God.  and  the  aim  of  philos-  or  light-world,  which  is  their  real  home  and 
ophy  to  conceive  the  divine  essence  immediately  retain  a  recollection  of  it,  hence  their  longings 
anrf  with  the  innermost  activity  of  the  soul.  In  are  always  for  a  return.  From  these  loi^ngs 
the  second  stage  of  Neo-Platonistic  develop-  come  our  redemption  and  our  prospective  union 
inent  aM)eared  lamblichus'  (q.v.)  systematic  with  Divinity,  and  the  degree  of  seriousness 
theology  of  polytheism,  which  distinguished  with  which  we  realize  them  determines  our 
what  is  usually  called  the  Syrian  piiase  of  Neo-  worth  as  individuals.  Pure  sense- perceptions 
Platonism,  This  theology  stood  in  strong  op-  do  not  help  the  soul  in  its  soaring  which  is 
position  to  Christianity,  In  ils  third  stage  Neo-  rather  promoted  by  thought  and  reflection.  The 
Platonism  lost  its  identity  and  under  this  name  strongest  incentive  and  most  potent  force  in 
we  are  presented  with  a  mere  scholastic  recapit-  the  elevation  of  human  nature  is  love  of  the 
ulation,  in  a  dialectic  way,  of  the  whole  of  class-  beautiful,  the  Platonic  V"  Nco-Platonism, 
ical  philosophy.  This  scholastic  and  historic  together  with  Neo- Pythagorean  ism,  which  had 
Neo-Platonism  is  represented  by  Proclus  (q.v.)  preceded  it,  represents  an  effort  ot  paganism  to- 
who  reigned  philosophically  supreme  at  Athens  ward  reform  and  reconstruction  in  order  to  meet 
until  his  school  was  closed  by  that  edict  of  the  supernatural  ism,  monotheism,  and  universal- 
Emperor  Justinian  ((i.v.)  in  529  which  was  "the  ism  ot  the  victorious  Christianity  which  was 
offirial  certification  of  the  death  of  ancient  phi-  everywhere  pushing  hard  upon  pagan  thought 
losophy.'  In  almost  all  its  stages  Neo-Platonism  and  religion.  In  lamblichus  ("the  divine* 
was  characterized  by  theurgy,  magic  and  sorcery  or  "the  famous  hero"  as  Emperor  Julian 
of  all  kinds,  and  Neo-Platonist  teachers  did  not  (q.v.)  called  him)  Neo-Platonism  finds  ex- 
hesitate  to  call  themselves  hicrophants  and  to  pressed  its  religion,  and  expressed  not  so 
make  money  by  divination.  In  attempting  to  much  according  to  Plato  as  according  to 
repair  the  ravages  wrought  in  the  Greek  mind  Pythagoras  (q,v.).  lamblichus  created  a  fan- 
by  a  despairing  Skepticism  (q.v,)  Plotinus  pro-  tastic  pantheon  in  order  to  bring  the  entire 
pounded  ti^e  theory  that  knowledge  transcended  world  of  Rods  into  a  system,  in  which  he  co-ot 
reason:  that  the  absolutely  true  could  be  com-  dmated  all  cults,  excluding  Christianity,  which 
l)rehended  immediately,  and  intuitionally.  name-  was  feared  as  a  rival :  but  this  erudite  religion 
ly,  by  ecstacy.    Such  inner  knowing  was  the  be-  failed   to  meet   "the   desire   of   the   nations"   or 
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-the  spirit  ot  thMmw."    "An,  -^    .  "^^     £r^i^h"J,^"'^,"  ^'''.""•'"inal  wall;  lum- 

the    ari«ian5»   said    Aognstiiw     «=. ,  .^Lfnn    .^      i^    (posterior  nephrettomyj,  aa 

«is  wiser  than  these  philosophers  ■  Npnh'J^?!^^  ^°  '"/^"on  in  the  loin. 

Neo-Phtonisn,,   as    represented,  h,   >..,  fi v^^n  ^f  ^-  '"^P*'f;?P^'">  or  nephropexy 

made  a  Ian  supreme  effort  to  retan.  ar. -,.-  fixation  of  a  movabJe  kidney  by  suturesT 

tative  position  in  the  world    oi  AouxV.r      .  . . ,                   h  nte.   See  Jade. 

of  this  teachitiR  are  perceptible   in  the  writing,  ^^                               -jry  by  the  surgeon  when  it 

of  some  of  the  Church  Fathers,  as  lor  instancy  by  exploration  with  the 

aement    and    Origen.      Subsequent    phases     at  U. -.                             rwise  that  the  kidney  is 

philosophic  speculation  bear   somet.mes  the    ,„,_  conv.                                       or  disease  which  en- 

hriAaf  Plaionists"  in  the  17th  century  also  triedi  J"  "s  generai  •^■■,^  -j,    wife  of 

»  Si,e  S     Tho,.S>  T./or  (,.v.)  (.758-1835)  '  J-   petfceil,  ',,X  ■:',     W 

nas  be  tailed  the  la.t  Enropean  Neo-Pl,to„ist    S'S" '"  ^  »'"*  >/  '  ■  vpti.n 

Consult:     Whitt.ket    >The  Neo-Pl.loriisi,. ;    °' Jj*'*"  °"1<"C',  nc,- 

BisK.  'Neo-Platonisni>  i  Richter,  <Nea-Platoni-    ?«'':"  f  Pr«»»re,  ,  ,.  he 

Shf  Sludien'i  Kitchner,  •Philraophie  de.  PIo-  f?"""!"  »'  neon  ,i,|,  •„.;.  ; 
tb"  ■  tte  Sjer  Handboiki  of  Philosophy,  suoh  5f.;j  P"Pa"d  thi,  a,,,.  j 
is  iC  oi  l5d.er..B.  Windelband.  and  Zelle,.       '^^X^i'"'^'  '<«:  rai  ,„'  „ 

Lilrari™,  W™  yrf  Publ^  L.b,„y.       „„;,  ^j^j,  of  n?™',  ^1^;^'----- 
Neo-PythagorcaniBm.   a   revived   form  of         N-'oohwte     ir-      i.     .  * 

PvthaBoieanisiJ  held  in  the  1st  century  ic.  at  _5'i°J??J=     (preek,     •„,», 
HSandrii     The  anlhor   of  this  revival   „a.  SfaSd  ?„?„■  fi'^S"' ."PP''"'  »  !£^',      ■ 
Nigidiu.    Fignlns.    a    Roman    magisirale;    bni  gJS  .iSeriiJ    J  "u  """'„°'  ««^  J,,' 
ApSllonim  of  Tyana  (<i.v.)  was  its  most  bril-  ^  „"'"'";•  .^  whom    P|.t„  S^.-.:.: 
liant  exponnder.     The  latter  was  an  opponent  §5  ™7,u'''l,'!S7,"    <'l"  wand  %„'.;• 
of  Neo-Platonlim  (q.v.)  and  mixed  the  philos-  Shnmens  who  S' 1^°'  '™  ""lio-    'l  1 
ophy  of  number,  with  ceruin  modified  forms  ""SS"?  "J°  ^f.  •«?  )"t  bmi^  J,',' 
of  OrienBl  theosophy,  and  a«:etic  ideas.    Con-  Sii  ChriS.S  J?r^'J?'i"''l.  ^•■«  n"  C 
aull:     Zeller.    -Die   Philosophic  der  Grieehen'  ™;  «?„  iSinsT  n..?^"''"5?  '""  '^k'!™' 
<i88o-i)  i     *acherot.     -Histoire     Critique     de  Sd  „„,,"  SiSrf  ffi "   "'i"  ""''•  ""S 
I'Ecole  d'Alexandriei  (,84^.51).  ™    slihUv    ito«?  S  T    «""">=  tenn 

Nc'oc^ic.  in  geology,  a  term  u«d  by  the  S^i  LS  tKdiS'o  nrflE'SShyte  ^n' 
U.  S.  Geologiol  Survey  to  include  what  LyeU  rnivice  (1  Tim.  ill.  6).  and  the  3d  Sn-il  ?.. 
called  the  Miocene  ant^  Pliocene  periods,  The  Aries  C524)  decreed  that  a  year's  proSttaS™ 
word  mean,  -new  (or  kite)  recent,-  and  1.  con;  necessary  for  candidate,  lor  holy  SmZ^, 
trasted  with  Eocene,  «dawn  (or  early)  recent.-  the  newly  baptired.  Yet  Ambrose  was  elTnerf 
See  Testiary.  bishop  of  Milan  (374)  when  he  was  but  a  cate 

Neoco'ndsti  (Lat.  Neocrmum,  NeucbStel).  cliutnen  and  was  consecrated  soon  after  bis 
in  geology,  a  term  applied  to  the  lowest  marine  baptism.  Newly  converted  pagans  or  disbcliev- 
stages  of  the  Cretaceous  system,  because  of  its  ers  are  still  styled  neophytes  by  Roman  Catholic 
typical  occurrence  at  Neuchitel  in  Switzerland,  missionaries  and  Gregory  XIII.  estabii.sbed  a 
There  and  in  southern  France  this  formation,  college  at  Rome  (1623),  the  Propaganda,  in 
consisting  of  limestones  and  marls,  is  as  much  which  they  might  be  educated  and  trained  to 
as  1,600  feet  thick.  The  term  corresponds  to  preach  to  and  convert  the  people  of  their  own 
the  English  Wealden  and  lower  greensand,  and  ,  land. 

totbeGcrmanHil.;  is  little  used  in  America;         Ne'opla.ma.     See  Tumo.s. 
and  in  France  is  used  broadly  and  strictly,  Neo- 

comian  in  the  wider  sense  including  the  stricter  Neoptolemua,  nS-op'tol'e-mus  (also  called 
Neocomian  (made  up  of  Hautetivian  and  Valan-  iPvRRHUS),  in  Greek  legend,  the  son  of  Achilles 
ginian),  as  well  as  Barremian  and  Aptian.  Con-  and  Deidamia.  Taken  to  Troy  by  Odysseus, 
suit  Pavlow,  '(Quarterly  Journal  London  Geolog-  he  was  one  of  the  band  who  captured  the  city 
ical  Society,!  Vol.  LIII.,  l8g6.  by  means  of  the  wooden  horse.    He  slew  Priam 

»,     j_,„.  ■_    _i ■  ,_     .    _..!.,. .    and  took  to  himself  Andromache,  the  wife  of 

Neody^inium..  m  Jktniistry,  a   substanc^   j,  „     ,,„„„j  „,„,  „  J  j„     ,j,„ 

provisionally  considered  to  be  an  elemmt,  whose  ,  ^  Hermione,  in  conse,ucnce  of  which 

S"r"ec"g:?.i  rCrio:  w'elKr  f.'bal  O""".  >■«  <°™"  I"--  ki"'"  >""■ 

the  chemical  symbol  Nd  and  an  atomic  weieht  Ncomithea,  ne-or'nl-thez,   or  Euornitbea, 

of  about  140.8.  and  is  distinguished  from  other  a  sub-class  of  the  class  -4wj  (birds)   embracing 

constituents  of  didvtniiitn  bv   yielding  rose-col-  all    known    birds,    fossil    or    recent,    since    the 

ored   salts.    Its  oxid  has   the   formula    Nil.Oi.  Jurassic  Period,  as  distinguished  from  another 

Further  research  is  necessary  before  the  elemen-  sub-class,    Archirormthes,    which,    contains,    so 

tarv  character  of  neodymium  can  be  regarded  far  as  yet  knowti.  only  the  archjcopteryx  (q.v.). 

as  positively  established.  The   sub-class  NromUhes  may  be  divided   into 
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three    sub-divisions,    namely    (i>    Ratita;    (a)  ran^,  north  of  India,  bounilfd  on  the  north 

Odontoica;   (3)   Carinata.  by   Tibet,   on   the   east   by   Sikhim,   and   on   the 

Neosho,  Mo„  city,  county-seat  of  Newton  ^o^th  and  west  by  Bengal,  and  the  United  Prov- 

County;    on    the    Kansas    City,    P.    &    G.    and  mces  of  Agra  and  Oudh,  British  India.     It  lies 

the     St.     Louis    &     S.     F.     RR's;     about     170  between   laL   26     25    and   30     1/   N.,   and   Ion. 

miles    southwest    of    Jefferson    City    and    140  80    6  and  88    14   E. ;  la  500  miles  long  with  a 

miles  south  by  east   of  Kansas  City.     It  was  maximum  breadth  of  150  miles,  and  has  an  esb- 

settled    in     1839;     in     1868     was     incorporated  ma'^d  area   of   54,000  square  miles.     The   mam 

as  a  town,  and  received  its  city  charter  in  1878.  portio"  "i  the  country  is  a  table-land  from  3,000 

It    is    near   the    lead   and    zinc   mining   region  to  6,000  feet  above  sea-level.    Within  its  bound- 

of  Missouri.     The  chief  manufacturing  esiab-  ^'■'•^s  ^^^^  l^i*  highest  mountains  in  the  world, 

lishments  are  machine-shops,   flour  mills,   foun-  Everest,  Dhawalagiri,  and  on  its  eastern  border, 

dry,  agricultural  implement  works,  repair  shops,  Kanciimjinga.      From   the   mountains,   the   land 

and    furniture    factory.      There   is   located   here  gradually    descends     southward,     forming    four 

a   government  fish   hatchery   which   occupies   13  distinct  terraces,  differing  in  climate  and  vege- 

ponds.     It  is  the  seat  of  the  Scarritt  Collegiate  tation.     The    Terai    or    southern    lowland,    well 

Institute   (M.  E,  South)  and  has  a  high  school,  wooded  and  extensively  cultivated,  is  traversed 

elementary  schools,  and  a  public  school  library,  by  numerous  small   streams.     The  most   impor- 

Pop.    C1910)   3,661..  tant  rivers  are  the  Karnali,  the  Gandak,  and  the 

Neosho    ne-6'sho    a    river   which    has    its  Kusi,  all  of  which  rise  in  Tibet,  and  force  their 

rise  in  Morris  'County.  Kan.,  in  the  central  part  way  through  the  Himalayas,  by  deep  and  precip- 

of  the  State.     Some  of  the  small  streams  which  jtous  gorges   to  j  cm  the  Ganges.     The  climate 

form  the  head-waters  have  their  sources  near  ■«  ""  the  whole,  temperate,  except  jn  the  most 

short  streams  that  flow  north   into  the   Kansas  elevated  northern  districts,  where  it  is  very  cold. 

River.      The    Neosho   flows   south   by   east   and  Magniacent  forests  of  sal,  sisoo,  and  toon  trees 

enters  the  Indian  Territory  at  the  northeast  cor-  stretch   along  die   declivities  of  the  lower  hills 

ner.     It   continues   an   irregular   course,   mainly  '"to  the  adjacent  plains.    The  forests  higher  up 

southeast,    for   a    distance    of    about    40    miles,  exhibit   a    greater    variety,    gradually    assuming 

then  turns  southwest,  which  course  is  continued  moft   and  more   of  an   Alpine   character.      The 

to    its    junction   with    the    Arkansas    River    at  principal  products  are  rice,  wheat,  barley,  pulse, 

Fort   Gibson.      Its    whole    length    Is   about   355  sugarcane,   buckr-wheat,    hemp,   cotton,    tobacco, 

miles.      Some   of   the    cities   on    its    banks    are  and  madder.     In  the  mountainous  parts  a  valu- 

Council  Grove,  Emporia,  Burlington,  lola.  Hum-  able  article  of  cultivation  is  a  large  species  of 

boldt,  Erie,  and  Oswego,  all  in  Kansas.  cardamom,  and  in  other  places  ginger  is  grown 

Neofeny,   a   term   formerly   applied   to    a  to  a   considerable  extent.      Pasturage  is   on   Ihe 

phase  of  Parthenogenesis   (q.v.).     The  larva  of  whole    scarce   and   indifferent      The   sheep   and 

Amblystoma,  or  the  Siredon,  has  been  known  not  S^^^s,  however,  have  fine  wool.    Horses  are  im- 

infrequently    to   lay  eggs   which  have  hatched  PO"ed  from  Tibet.    The  wild  animals  are  el e- 

young.     This  appears  due  to  the  premature  dc-  Pnan's,   black_  bears   of   great   size,   hogs,   hog- 

velopment   or    acceleration   of   the    reproductive  d«r,    foxes,   jackals,    and   a    few   twers.      Fish 

organs  and  is  comparable  to  the  phenomenon  of  "bound    in    the    streains    of    the    Terai.^      Tfie 

production   of   larvie   by   the   maggot    of   a    fly  manufactures   of  'Nepal   are   confined   chiefly  to 

(Miastor)    to   which   the   name   of   pedogenesis  ^w?  kinds  of  coarse  cotton  cloth,  called   khadi 

has  been   given.     See   under   Pabthenocenesis.  '"5   cnanga,  of  which  the  dress  of  the  middle 

„,,.,_.  «       _  t  a"<i  lower  classes  of  the  people  is  made,     Ar- 

N.plrop'ic.!  Rjg.01.,  or  Ncosiji,  one  of  ,i^,„  ;„  ^  .„a  i,™  m  also  nan.j- 

the  primary   faunniicdmiion!  rn  the  loogio-  ,„,„„j  i„  varions  placei !  like«i!e  bells  of  a 

prphical  sehenie  of  Wallace  and  Sclater.  em-  ^j^j    ,  beiLmetal  caTleil  ptol,  but  coirsideied  in- 

bracins  Sooth  America,  Central  Aitterica,  as  far  ,„j^,  ^  ,|,j„  ^,  jibet ;  and  also  a  vet,  strong 
north  a,  the  h.ghlahds  of  northern  Mexico  and  remarkabl,  well  fitted  for  pacl«gis.    ThI 

the  West  India  islands.    It  is  perhaps  the  rnost  ^j,'^,  ,^    ^  J  ^|,j,j    carried  on  «ith  Brit- 

.harply   dehncd   and    separable   of   all   the   ■«-  j,^   ,„j|,   „>i  ■^■^^^      p„„  ,^,  ,„„„   ^  j^ 
gions."  but  shows  some  extraordinary  affinities  g^^  co\u>as  and  muslins,  silks  and  raw 

with  oistern  South  Africa    ( Madagascar)   and  ,„,,  ,     ^^ah  cutlery,  etc.;  and  from  the 

Australasia!  hence  some  students  of  the  a.stribn-  la,,;,  chincie  silk  stulfs,  pi  '  ■■       ' 

have  uni  ed  it  with  IhoM  parts  ,j,,      ,j        ^^^^  .^^'/^ 

n    A    «tiii    more    comnrehcnsive  ».        .  .  f     ■^'       ,  ,, 


of   the   world    in    a    still    more   comprehi 
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"province."    caUed    the    Antarctic    or    Neoga;an,  ,he  country.  " 
m  contrast  with   the   Northern   hemisphere  as  j^^  government  of  the  country  is  a  military 

the    Holarclic    or    Aretog^in    Province.      See  oligarchy    with    a    maharaja    as    the    nominal 

ZoocEOCRAPHY.  ^^^      t,,,,.     g     pj.j^g     minister     as     its     real 

Neozo'ic   (Greek,   'late  life"),  m   geology,  ruler.      The      ruler      acknowledges     a     certain 

a  terra  introduced  by  Edward  Forbes,  but  never  amount    of    dependence    on    the    Chinese    gov- 

in  common  usage,  to  include  the  Mesozoic  and  emment,   but   is    in    more    real    dependence   on 

Cenozoic,  between   which   he  argued   there   was  British    authority.      A    British    Resident   and   a 

no  such  distinction  as  between  them  on  the  one  small   body   of   British   troops   are   stationed  at 

hand    and   the    Paljcioic    on    the   other.     The  the  capital,  Khatmandu,  and  British  influence  is 

word  IS  sometimes  used  as  an  equivalent  of  Ter-  gradually   increasing.     The    population    of  the 

tiary  and  sometimes  as  synonymous  with  Ceno-  country  is  estimated  at  over  2,000.000.    The  in- 

^oic.  habitants  are  chiefly  Newars.  a  race  probably  of 

Nepal,  ni-pal,  Nipal,  ne-pal',  or  Nepaul,  Mongolian  and  Chinese  nsrigin ;  the  dominating 

Asia,   an    independent   kingdom,   on   the   south-  race  is  the  Ghurkas  (q.v.).     In  the  east  there  is 

west  slope  of  the  highest  part  of  the  Himalaya  a  considerable  mixture  of  Hindus.     The  pre- 
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NEPENTHE— NBPOHUE 

vailing  religion  is  Brahmaniatn,  but  there  are  through  an  incbion  in  the  abdominal  wall ;  lunr- 

also  some    Buddhists.     Most  of   the   domestic  bar  cephrectomy    (posterior  nephrectomy),  an 

servants  are  slaves.     The  ordinal^  language  of  excision,  through  an  incision  in  ibe  loin. 
Nepal  is  the  Prabratiya  or  mountain  Hindu  dia-  Nephrorrhaphy,  nephropexia,   or  nephropeigr 

lect.  but  the  Newars  have  a  language  peculiar  to  is  the  Gxation  of  a  movable  kidney  by  sutures. 
themselves.      The    country    was    formerly    pos-  Meph'rite.    See  Jade 

Sd'«'e.?SThf  sSrb'"ibSf.'h."1d3;  „  "K""''"-  ^'  =""''-  "'»"«^  c™..- 

of  the  i8th  century  the  rajah  of  Ghurka  be^n  "*'  '>-^'*^^^- 

to  extend  bis  dominions  by  conquest,  in  which  Nephrotomr,  incision  of  a  kidney,  an  ope- 

he   and   his   successors  were  so   successful   that  ration  deemed  necessary  by  the  surgeon  when  it 

in   less  than   50  years   they   had   conquered  the  has   been   ascertained   by   exploration   with   the 

whole  of  Nepal,  and  made  themselves  kings  of  aspirator-needle  or  otherwfse  that  the  kidney  is 

that    territory.      Subsequently    (1816)    a    large  the  seat  of  any  condition  or  disease  which  en- 

Sjrtion  of  the  kingdom  was  cut  off  by  the  dangers  the  life  of  the  patient.  It  is  resorted  to 
ritish,  who  reduced  its  western  limit  to  the  for  the  removal  of  calculi  (nephrolithotomy), 
river  Kali  instead  of  the  Sutlej.  By  the  Kot  of  tumors,  and  for  relieving  congestion. 
massacre  in  1845  Jung  Bahadur  made  himself  Nephthys,  nef'thls,  in  Egyptian  myth- 
master  of  the  country,  and  proved  a  firm  but  ology,  a  deity,  sister  of  Osiris  and  Isis  wife  of 
beneticent  ruler;  at  his  death  in  j8?7  he  was  Typhon,  and  mother  of  Anubis  by  Osiris,  Some 
succeeded  by  his  brother  who  reigned  until  his  consider  her  as  the  symbol  of  the  Egyptian 
assassination  in  1885,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  coast  on  the  Mediterranean;  others  as  the  per- 
the  present  maharaja  Dhiraj  Pirthvi  Bir  Bik-  sonification  of  the  five  intercalary  days  of  the 
ram,  born  1875.  Egyptian  year,  in  which  point  of  view  they  are 

Nependie,  ne-pen'the  (Greek,  nS,  a  nega-  called  her  children  by   Mercury,  the  Sun,  and 

tive  prefix,  and  penthos,  sorrow),  a  magic  po-  Saturn. 

tion  or  drug  which  was  fabled  by  the  poets  to         Nep'idse.  See  Fkesh-wates  Ihsects. 
banish  the  remembrance  of  grief  and  to  cheer  «_„-;„,„    „.  m;_.:_._         i   1,     ■      ■-        j 

the  soul.     The  invention  was  attributed  to  the  ,     ??*P>K*^'  or  Nipigon.  a  lake  in  Canada, 
Egyptians. 

Nepea'thes,    a    genus    of    pitcher-plants  ^'^r"* 

<q-v.).  about '6<, .  „  _._  . 

Hept/cUte,  or  Nephelin,  a  native  silicate  of  let  is  Nepigon  River  which  flows  south  and  en- 
aluminum,  potassium  and  sodium,  crystallizing  ters  Lake  Superior  through  Nepigon  Bay.  The 
in  the  hexagonal  system,  and  also  occurring  in  coast  line  is  remarkably  rocky  and  irr^jular, 
'  e  forms.    It  exhibits  various  colors,  and  in  some  places  lofty  headlands;  the  total  length 


.  .  3  lustre,  a  hardness  of  from  5.5  to  of  coast  line  is  nearly  600  miles.    It  has  a  number 

6,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  about  3.&    It  occurs  of  small  wooded  islands.     Several  streams  en- 

in    recent    eruptive    rocks,    notably    at    Mount  ter   the   lake,   and   in   the   vicinity   are   a   large 

Somma,  Vesuvius.  number  of  small  lakes,  all  of  which,  together 

Kephelium,    a    genus   of   fruit-trees.     See  ^^   Nepigon,  once  formed  a  very  large   lake. 

jj^gj  The  lake  is  a  favorite  place  for  sportsmen  as 

„  '    .       .,-.    ,,.,.,  ^  ^      I  it  is  well  stocked  with  fish. 

Nephi,    ne'fi,    Utah,   city,   county-seat    of  t.     1  x.  .-i-i         ..  i  1 

Juab    County;    on    the    Sanpete    V.    and    the  Neporauk,    Jrf»»nn,    y6'h5n    na'p6-mook, 

Oregon    S.    L.    R.R.'s;    about   80    miles    south  Pafon   saint   of   Bohemia:   b.    Pomuk  between 

of   Salt   Lake   City.     It    is   in   a   high   valley  I330  and   1340;  d,    Prague  2o[?]    March   139;^ 

in  which  there  are  a  number  of  good  farms.  He  rose  to  be  a  high  ecclesiastical  dignita^^,  and 

The  chief  products  of  the  surrounding  country,  y;^  P"'  •»  death  at  the  order  of  King  Wenzel 

all    of   which    contribute    to    the   prosperity    of  ^V.  of  Bohemia  by  being  thrown  into  the  Mol- 

Nephi,  are  farm  products,  salt,  gypsum,  lumber,  dau  Kiver.    Differences  as  to  Church  policy  and 

and  live  stock.     Pop,   (1910)  ^59-  l^^""  "'='=3"''  °f"" '^"fl'"'"^.  "e  assigned  for 

„     .,  f    \  V     J  -uiw  (jjjj  procedure.    But  the  most  authentic  account, 

Neph  oacope,  an  instruinent  for  determin-  compiled  (1670)  originally  by  Bohuslav  Balbinus, 
mgtbe  apparent  velocity  and  mo  ion  of  clouds  ^  j^^^n  narrates  the  story  as  follows:  Ac- 
It  IS  m  the  form  of  a  horizontal  mirror^with  ^^rding  to  Balbinus,  Nepomuk  obtained  the  de- 
compass -points  or  degrees  drawn  on  the  m.rror,  ^^  magister  at  Prague,  eventually  became 
or  on  the  surrounding  frame;  with  an  ad-  almoner  to  King  Wenzel  ind  confessor  to  Queen 
justable  sightmg  piece  placed  above  the  mirror  j^hanna  and,  ifter  imprisonment  and  tortun^ 
^he  sightmg-piece  serves  as  a  fixed  point  ^^^  ^  („  j^^j,,  f^^  refusal  to  divulge  certain 
for  viewing  the  cloud  shadow  as  11  moves  away  ^^^^^  ^^  j^e  confessional.  Balbinus  dates  the 
from  the  centre  of  the  mirror.  martyrdom   in   1383,   but  the  best  sources  make 

Nephrectomy,  the  excision  or  removal  of  the  time  as  above  given,  10  years  later.     Hajek 

a  kidney.    In  cases  of  calculi,  multiple  abscesses,  of  Labocan  conjectured   (1541)   that  there  were 

pyonephrosis,  hydronephrosis,  sarcoma,  wounds,  two  Johns  and  this  idea  was  assumed  by  Bal- 

ttars  and  ruptures  of  the  ureters,  and  movable  binus;    but    Dabrovski    established    (178?)    the 

kidneys  this  operation  may  be  called  for.    The  fact  that  there  was  but  one.     Abel   ('Die  Le- 

removal  of  a  single  or  horseshoe  kidney  is  con-  gende  vom  heiligen  Nepomuk'   1855)  presented 

sidered  a  fatal  operation.     Before  removing  a  the  curious  theory  that  John  of  Nepomuk  was 

kidney  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  really  the   development  of  the   Protestant  hero, 

remaining  organ  is  capable  of  excreting  its  due  John   Huss,   into  a  Catholic   saint.     But  this  is 

amount  of  urine.    Abdominal  nephrectomy  fan-  altogether     without     foundation.    Previous     to 

tcrior  nephrectomy)  is  the  excision  of  a  kioney  bis  canonization  by  Pope  Benedict  XIII.  in  i^sg. 
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Hepomuk  had  already  been  venerated  as  pro-  .  .... 
tector  against  slander  and  danger  by  water.  His  sea),  in  geology  the  view  advanced  by  ^ 
day,  i6  May,  is  still  c^jserved  in  Bc^emia  as  a  that  geolagicai  change  is  due  entirely  to  the 
time  of  high  festival.  Consult:  Frind,  'Der  influence  of  water,  the  earth  in  the  beginning 
geschichtliche  Johannes  von  Nepomuk'  (2d  ed.  having  been  covered  with  water,  whi^  hold 
1871).  rock-material  in  solution.  This  hypothesis,  also 
.1  .  —  1,  r.  !_•  .  Styled  Diluvian  Theory,  was  opposed  by  the  Vui- 
■  ^T^,  "*Pt^'{  C^'""''  ^"T^'J^'^^t  ""ians,  who  held  The  ign^s  th«ry.  See 
nan:  b.  Upper  Italy  about  100  B.C.;  d.  about  24  Qg^jj^^  *  ' 
B.C  His  earliest  writiMS  consisted  of  verses  and  .,,'.-,,  t-  •  .  , 
three  books  of  'Chron£a.>  With  the  exception  Nfrac,  na-rak,  France,  a  town,  capital  of 
of  a  geographical  treatise,  his  remaining  works  an  arrondissement  m  the  department  of  Lot- 
were  directed  toward"  the  study  of  manners,  cus-  et-Garonne,  16  miles  southwest  of  Agen,  on  the 
toms,  and  character.  Such  are  the  five  books  of  precipitous  banks  of  the  Baise.  In  its  old 
'EKempla,>  supposed  to  have  been  an  account  castle,  now  a  mere  rmn,  Henry  IV.,  of  whom 
of  the  men  who  stood  as  types  of  the  virtues  of  tnef^  is  a  bronze  statue  in  the  town,  spent  part 
earlier  Rome.  Such,  too,  were  the  elaborate  o*  his  youth,  and  at  an  earlier  period  Calvin 
biographies  of  Cicero  and  Cato  the  Elder.  But  and  other  reformers  found  an  asylum  with 
the  most  comprehensive  of  his  publications  was  Margaret  of  Valois,  queen  of  Navarre.  The 
the  'De  Viris  Illustribus>{'Of  Illustrious  Men')  tow"  has  manufactures  of  coarse  woolens,  ship- 
in  probably  16  books,  in  which  the  lives  of  for-  biscuit,  corks,  etc. 

eigners  and  of  Romans  were  juxtaposed  in  a  Nerbudda,   ner-biid'da,    or   Narbada,  nar- 

parallel  arrangement     Of  this  (here  are  extant  ba'da,  India,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  Maikal 

the  portion   'De  Excellentibus  Ducibus  Extera-  range,  3493  feet  above  sea-level,  in  the  north  of 

mm   Gentium'    {'Of   Prominent   Foreign   Gen-  the    Central    Provinces,    flows    first    west    and 

erals'^  and  the  biographies  of  Cato  and  Atticus.  northwest  across  the  Amarkantak  plateau,  then 

The  lives  of  Atticus  and  Cato  have  been  uncon-  west,  inclining  gently  to  the  south,  and  after 

testably  assigned  to  Nepos,  but  until  the  edition  forming  part  of  the  botindary  between  the  Cen- 

of    Dionysius    Lambinus    (1569)    the    'De    Ex-  tral   Provinces  and   Indore,   falls   into   the  Gtilt 

cellentibus    Ducibus'    was    supposed   to   be   the  of   Cambay,   after  a  course  of  about  800  miles. 

work  of  a  certain  ^milius  Probus.     Lambinus"  In  the  wet  season  it  rises  in  some  places  25  feet, 

verdict,   based   on   both   historical    and   stylistic  and   in   others   70   feet   above   its    lowest    level, 

grounds,   has  been  almost  universally   accepted.  Though   much   obstructed   by   shelves    and   cat- 

TTie  style  of  Nepos  is  too  colloquial ;  his  matter  aracts,  it  is   navigated  by  boats  to  the  falls  of 

is   often  lamentably   inaccurate;   but  the   essays  Daree,  about  250  miles  from  its  mouth.     To  the 

are  in  general   well  arranged  and   fair  in  their  Hindus   the    river    is   a    sacred    stream,    almost 

judgments.     There  are  several  good  editions  by  equal  to  the  Ganges  in  sanctity.     It  is  regarded 

Nipperdey  (rev.  by  Lupus  i87g)   and  others.  as  a  meritorious  act  to  walk  from  the  sea  to  its 

Nep'otiam,  a  system  or  custom  practised  ^P""""  ^"^  ^''^  ^'^,\f°^^ t'^^t.J'^t,^ ^.'t 

by  sct^ral  of  the  e|lier  popes  of  .ranL.  hi  h  -- J^J"-  «=  -J-''^^^^^^^ 

^Theif  ^fS''''r"lltiSns,^'TeV^"1l;''^^'e'l?  ^^i"^  '"^  -er  from  BarfanpaV  to  Sihora. 

nephews;  hence  family  favoritism  of  any  sort  Nereiila,    ne  re-idz,    m    Greek    mythology, 

„               ,  ,  .                           .                 ,,  were  sea  nymphs,  daughters  of  NereusandDoris. 

Neptune,  (i)  m  astronomy,  the  most  dis-  J^^^y  ^^„e  50  in  number,  and  they  had,  like  their 

tant   of   the  known   planets,   its   mean   distance  father,  the  gift  of  prophecy   and  the  power  of 

from  the  sun  being  2,745.998,«X)  miles,  and   its  assuming  different  shapes.     They  were  specially 

least  distance  from  the  earth  2,629,000,000  miles,  n,^  nymphs  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  were  dis- 

The   eccentricity   of   its   orbit   is   .00872;    iW   in-  tinguished   on  the   one   hand    from   the    Naiads 

clination  to  the  plane   of  the  ecliptic  is   i     47-  or  the  nymphs  of  fresh  water,  and  on  the  other 

The  apparent  diameter  is  about  2   7  .     The  real  i,an(j    from    the    Oceanides    or   nymphs    of   the 

diameter    is    estimated    at    30,000    miles,   and   it  Q^g^n. 

seems    to    have    very    little    polar    compressioa  »t  >    1                   ■                 tj                 (   _  „  . 

It.  nuu.  is  about  .6J4  ti™  Ih.t  of  tht  arth.  N.rd.    .  j,.r,ne  jnneM,  one   of  many 

The  Ltsest   lelncope.   give   m   liitit   rnfoma-  "£«""•  »~n";<l  thtougkout  the  world  of  poly- 

tio„  a.™o  whether  or  not  it  h„  bdts.    A  satel-  ■.?"'T°™lt"   P<>t:«HjrA),  of  the  fam.l, 

lite  of  Nepiune  was  discovered  by  Ussell  of  ""'"ff.  wh,*  contains   the  nto.t  li.ghl,  ot- 

Liverpool  in  1846.     It  is  pecnliar  in  revolving  P"'"J  »'  thu  gronp  of  annnal.-'the  h.ghe.l 

from   rast  to  west.     Neptune   revolves    round  type  of /l«»«lol<.' according  to  Packard     Their 

the  sun  in  164.6  years,     (a)   In  Roman  myth-  59''l«  »«  y."!'  annulated,  «at  and  scaly     A 

ology  the  god  of  the  sea;  son  of  Satorn  and  distinct  head  u  present,  provided  with  a  jeirac- 

RhS,  and  brother  of  Jupiter  and  Plulo.     He  t*  proboscis,  which  is  usually  armed  with  ledh 

is  variously  represented;  sometimes  with  a  tri-  »'  '""i.  ^yes  and  tentacles  are  home  on  the 

dent  in  his  right  hand,  a  dolphin  in  his  left,  5"'':    ^^  locomotive  appendages  are  very  fully 

and  with  one  of  hi.  feet  resiiSg  on  part  of  a  developed   and  the  reSpiratory  or  hrealhing  or- 

ship  1  at  others  in  a  chariot  drawi  by  sS-liorses,  ^ans,  in  the  form  of  tuft-like  branchiie  or  gills 

with  a  triton  on  each  side.    See  PosEitOK.  of  rudimentary  nature,  are  borne  on  the  dotal 
aspect  of  the  body-segments.     The   aexe.  are 

Neptune,  Temple  of,  the  name  of  two  an-  setiarate,  the  eggs  are  probably  laid  in  masses 

cient  structures,  one  at  Paestum  in  Lucania,  and  between  tide-marks,  and  the  young  at  first  ap- 

the  other  on  the  Campus  Martins  in  Rome.    The  pear  a.   surface-swimming  ciliated   bodies,  but 

latter  was  erected  by  Agrippa  26  n.c.     It  was  the  stages  of  development  have  not  been  traced 

destroyed  by  fire  80  a.d.,  but  was  restored  by  A  typical  and  numerous  speciea  on  the  Eastern 

HadriaiL  American  coast  is  Ntreit  vireut,  which  lives 
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cretes  a  viscid  fluid  lining  its  hole,  up  which 
it  moves,  pushing  itself  along  by  its  bristles  and 
ligulx.  At  night,  probably,  during  the  breeding 
season,  they  leave  th^ir  holes  and  swim  at  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Some  of  these  nereids 
are  what  Van  Beneden  calls  "free  messmates.* 
N.  bilineata  and  N.  succinea  inhabit  the  tubes 
oi  a  species  of  Teredo,  and  A'',  casta  is  found  in 
the  cavities  of  sponges.  Consult :  Packard, 
•Zoology>  (1897);  Arnold,  'Sea  Beach  at  Ebb 
Tide'    (1901). 

Ncreus,  ne'rus,  in  Greek  mythology,  a 
divinity  of  the  sea,  the  progenitor  of  the  Ne- 
reids (q.v.).  He  is  represented  as  an  old  man, 
with  a  wreath  of  sedge,  silting  on  the  waves 
with  a  sceptre  in  his  band. 

Ncri,  Filippo  it',  fe-Iep'po  di  ni'rS 
(known  in  English  as  Saint  Philip  Neri) 
founder  of  the  order  of  Oratorians  (q.v.):  b. 
Florence  23  July  1515;  d.  Rome  26  May  1595. 
He  was  of  noble  family  with  rich  connections, 
but  his  only  aim  in  early  life  seemed  to  be  that 
of  sdf  discipline  and  the  pursuit  of  learning. 
He  deliberately  sacrificed  the  favor  of  a  rich 
uncle,  who  wished  to  make  his  nephew  heir  to 
his  fortune,  by  secretly  leaving  him  (1533)  and 
taking  up  his  residence  at  Rome  as  private  tutor 
in  a  gentleman's  family.  He  sold  his  books  in 
1538  and  gave  the  price  to  the  poor,  and  ever 
afterward  devoted  himself  to  the  sick  and  to 
pilgrims.  In  1548  he  established  the  Fraternity 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  for  the  succoring  of  the 
sick  and  pilgrims,  founding  the  hospice  which 
later  became  one  of  the  finest  at  Rome.  He  did 
not  enter  the  priesthood  until  1551  and  in  1574, 
with  Cxsar  Baronius  and  other  priests,  he 
founded  the  Oratorians  of  which  he  was  styled 
•Father"  up  to  isga.  His  congregation  received 
the  approval  of  Gregory  XIII.  in  1575.  He  was 
the  most  popular  samt  in  Europe  since  the  days 
of  Francis  d'Assisi  and  of  unprecedented  in- 
dependence and  originality  in  his  life  and  utter- 
ances. Goethe  has  styled  him  'a  saint  with  a 
sense  of  humor."  His  motto  was  "Spemere 
mundum,  spemere  se  ipsum,  spemere  se  sperni.* 
(Despise  the  world,  despise  self,  think  it  a  light 
thing  to  be  despised  of  all.)  He  was  canonized 
in  1622,  and  in  1726  the  day  selected  for  his  fes- 
tival was  the  anniversary  of  his  death.  His  letters 
(1751),  poems  (Rime  Oneste,  Vol.  8),  have  been 
published.  Consult;  Gallonio,  <San  Filippo 
del  Neri* ;  Reiching,  *Leben  des  heiiigen  Fhilip- 
po  dc'  Neri'  (1859). 

Neri'ne,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Amaryllidacett  (q.v.).  The  10  species,  which 
are  all  South  African,  are  bulbous -rooted,  have 
narrow  leaves  which  die  down  during  the  spring 
months,  and  leafless  scapes  which  appear  in  late 
summer  surmounted  by  umbels  of  strikingly 
beautiful  six-parted  flowers  varying  from  scar- 
let through  all  tints  to  while,  and  seemingly 
covered  with  hoar  frost.  In  popular  usage  the 
Itame  Neriae  japonica  is  used,  but  this  name  is 
properly  applied  to  a  distinct  plant,  which,  how- 
ever, has  similar  habits  and  may  be  managed  in 
the  same  way.  It  has  black  seeds ;  true  nerines 
have  green  seeds.  The  most  commonly  grown 
species  is  N.  samUnsis,  the  Guernsey  lily.  The 
Imlbs  should  be  planted  tn  autumn  in  the  green- 
house and  given  plenty  of  wafer  and  plant  food 
until  the  leaves  turn  yellow  when  both  may  be 


gradually  withheld,  the  pots  laid  on  their  sides 
and  the  bulbs  allowed  to  mature.  In  late  sum- 
mer, when  the  plants  show  signs  of  lite,  water 
may  be  given, 

Nerost,  nernst  Walther,  German  physi- 
cist: b.  Briesen,  West  Prussia,  35  June  1864. 
He  was  educated  in  the  leading  universities  of 
Germany  and  in  1889  became  lecturer  in  chem- 
istry at  Leipsic  In  l8c(l  he  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  chemistry  at  Gottingen  where  in  1895 
he  established  an  institute  for  physical  chem- 
istry. His  invention  of  the  Nernst  incandescent 
electric  lamp  has  made  him  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  electrical  world.  He  has  written: 
'Theoretische  Chemie'  (1898)  ;  <Ueber  die  Be- 
deutung  elektrischer  Methoden  u.  Theorien  fiir 
die  Chemie'   (1901);  etc. 

Nemat  Lamp.      See  Electsic  Lighting. 

Ne'ro,  Lucius  DomitiuB  Ahenobarbut 
(after  his  adoption  by  the  Emperor  Claudius 
called  Claudius  Cxsar  Drusus  Germanicus),  6th 
Roman  emperor:  b.  Antium  (Latium)  37  a.d.; 
d.  68  A.D.  He  was  the  son  of  Gneius  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus  and  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of 
Germanicus.  His  adoption  was  due  to  the  mar- 
riage of  his  mother  with  the  emperor.  Soon 
after,  when  only  16  he  married  Octavia,  daugh- 
ter of  Claudius  and  Messalina  53  a.d.  Agrip- 
pina wished  to  secure  the  succession  to  her  own 
son  to  the  prejudice  of  Britannicus,  the  son  of 
Claudius.  In  this  she  succeeded,  and  Nero  be- 
came emperor  on  the  death  of  Claudius  in  the 
year  following  54  a.s.  His  tutors  were  able 
men,  Burrus,  the  prefect  of  the  praetorian 
guards,  and  the  philosopher  Seneca  (q.v.).  For 
a  short  time  he  gave  a  promise  of  reigning_  well, 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  guided  by  his  in- 
structors, but  it  was  not  long  before  he  gave 
himself  to  the  greatest  excesses  and  cruelty. 
His  first  crime  was  the  poisoning  of  Britanni- 
cus, 55  A.n.,  whom  Agrippina,  having  quarreled 
with  her  son  threatened  to  raise  to  the  throne 
in  place  of  Nero.  He  next  caused  Agrippina 
herself  to  be  put  to  death,  59  a,d.  The  most 
distinguished  victims  of  his  cruelty,  beside  Brit- 
annicus and  Agrippina,  were  his  instructor  Sen- 
eca, the  poet  Lucan,  and  his  wives  Octavia  and 
Poppsea  Sahina.  "My  predecessors,'  said  he, 
■did  not  know  the  rights  of  monarchy.  People 
may  hate  me,  if  they  only  fear  me."  During  his 
reign,  in  64  a, a,  a  great  confla^tion  took 
place  at  Rome,  which  lasted  for  six  days  and 
seven  nights,  and  when  thought  to  have  been 
extinguished,  broke  out  and  burned  two  days 
more.  During  this  tire  most  beautiful  monu- 
ments of  art  and  of  history  were  burned  to  the 
ground.  Nero  was  commonly  suspected  of  be- 
ing the  originator  of  the  fire,  with  the  view  of 
having  a  real  representation  of  the  burning  of 
Troy;  and  although  this  suspicion  was  admitted 
by  Tacitus  to  be  without  evidence  and  is  re- 
^rded  by  modern  scholars  as  almost  incredible. 
It  was  so  generally  entertained  at  the  time  that 
Nero  did  his  utmost  to  transfer  the  guilt  of 
this  action  to  the  Christians,  whom  he  caused 
to  be  cruelly  persecuted  for  it  throughout  the 
empire.  He  caused  the  burned  part  of  the  city 
to  be  rebuilt  in  a  manner  more  splendid  and 
magnificent  than  before.  The  most  remarkable 
of  his  buildings  was  the  palace  which  he  erected 
for  himself  in  Rome,  known  as  the  Ckilden 
House.     Several    conspiracies,    formed    i^inst 
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him  in  Rome,  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the 
conspirators  themselves.  At  last  the  revolt  of 
Galba,  his  governor  in  Spain,  succeeded.  The 
PrEetorian  guards  declared  for  Galba,  and  the 
Senate  pronounced  against  Nero  sentence  of 
deatii.  The  tyrant  anticipated  the  punishment 
which  awaited  him  through  requesting  death 
by  the  sword  of  an  attendant.  Consult :  Baring- 
Gould.  'The  Tragedy  of  the  Zatsan,'  Vol.  IL 
(1892). 

Nero,  Golden  House  of.  See  Golden 
House  of  Nero. 

Ne'roli,  a  perfume,  extracted  from  the 
flowers  of  a  small  Italian  orange  tree.  It  is 
an  essential  oil,  obtained  by  distillation  from  the 
orange  blossoms. 

Nertctunsk,  ner-chinsk',  Siberia,  a  town  in 
the  Transbaikalia  Territory,  on  the  Nercha,  near 
its  mouth  in  the  Shilka.  570  miles  east  of 
Irkutsk.  Although  comparatively  small  it  is 
an  important  tradmg  centre  for  Russians,  Mon- 
gols, Turcomans,  and  Tunguses,  and  has  a  con- 
siderable export  trade  in  the  gold,  silver,  lead, 
tin,  and  zinc  of  the  surrounding  mining  region. 
Pop.  about  8,000. 

Nertfaus,  nir'thfis,  in  German  mythology, 
a  goddess,  regarded  as  representing  the  eartn. 

Ner'va,  13th  Roman  emperor:  b.  Narnia, 
Umbria,  32  A.D.;  d.  g8  a.d.  He  occupied  posts 
of  trust  in  the  reigns  of  Vespasian  and  Titus. 
He  became  emperor  at  an  advanced  age,  after 
the  assassination  of  Domitian,  96  a.d.  through 
the  aid  of  Parthenius,  chamberlain  of  the  im- 
perial palace,  and  Fetronius  Secundus,  com- 
mander of  the  Prxtorians.  Nerva  was  a  man 
of  cultivated  mind,  with  some  poetical  talent 
His  reign  was  beneficent.  He  recalled  exiles, 
allowed  no  senator  to  be  put  to  death,  abolished 
several  oppressive  taxes,  observed  a  strict  econ- 
omy for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  tolerated 
Christianity.  But  he  was  unable  to  put  down 
ihe  violence  and  insubordination  of  the  Prx- 
torian  soldiers.  Seeing,  perhaps,  that  an  ele- 
ment of  greater  energy  was  needful,  he  adopted 
as  successor  Marcus  Ulpius  Trajan  us  (see 
Trajan),  then  commanding  an  army  in  Ger- 
many, whom  he  made  co-sovereign.  Consult: 
Merivale,  'History  of  the  Romans  under  the 
Empire'   (1865). 

Nerval,  Gerard  de,  zha-rar  de  nar-val 
(properly  Gerard  Labbunie),  French  author: 
h.  Paris  21  May  1808;  d.  a6  Jan.  i8S5-  He  was 
educated  at  the  Lycee  Charlemagne,  and  made 
one  of  the  first  renderings  (1828)  of  Goethe's 
•Faust.'  In  his  'Poesies  A11emandes>  (1830) 
are  to  be  found  translations  from  other  Ger- 
man authors,  such  as  Schiller,  Uhland,  and 
Heine.  He  was  a  collaborator  on  various  lit- 
erary periodicals;  wrote  verse,  including  'El- 
egies Nationales  et  Satires  Politiques>  (1827); 
a  few  dramas,  among  them  'L'Alchimiste>  with 
Dumas ;  and  several  volumes  of  prose,  such  as 
'Scenes  de  la  Vie  Orientale*  (1848-50).  and  'La 
Boh^me  Galante*    (1855). 

Nerrii,  n*r'vI-T,  an  ancient  people  of  Gaul. 
famous  for  the  stand  they  made  against  Caesar's 
advance  m  S7  and  54  b.c.  They  submitted  to 
the  Romans  in  53  b.c. 

Nervous  Diseaaea,  disorders  arising 
either  ^from  actual  changes  in  the  structure  of 
"  — -  --  :entrea,  01  from  some  ir- 


regularity of  nerve-function  without  actual 
structunu  change.  Thus  nervous  diseases  may 
be  due  to  inflammatioo  or  degeneration  of  nerve- 
substance;  to  the  pressure  on  some  part  of  the 
nervous  system  by  tumors,  effused  blood,  or  other 
fluid ;  to  the  death  of  some  part  by  the  cutting 
off  of  its  blood-supply,  etc.;  to  accident  or  in- 
jury due  to  internal  or  external  poisons,  or  to 
violence;  or  they  may  be  the  result  of  lowered 
nervous  action  as  a  part  of  general  bad  health. 
It  is  customary  to  speak  of  organic  and  func- 
tional diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  meaning 
diseases  in  which  structural  changes  are  demon- 
strable, and  those  in  which  no  such  alterations 
can  be  seen  by  appropriate  instruments  of  pre- 
cision. While  such  a  difference  is  perfectly 
valid  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  from  the 
more  scientific  standpoint  no  such  distinctions 
can   be   maintained    save   on   the   most   general 


nerve- fibres  c 


Nervous  diseases  are  further  subdivided  into 
affections  of  the  motor  and  sensory  ftmctiona  of 
the  body  (neuroses),  and  tho  e  of  the  mental 
□r  thought  processes  (psychoses).  Most  dis- 
orders occupy  both  fields  within  certain  limits, 
the  distinctions  being  purely  formal  and  aca- 
demic. Nervous  diseases  are  extremely  wide- 
spread in  the  community.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  one  in  every  300  of  the  population  is  af- 
flicted with  some  one  of  the  insanities;  <xie  in 
every  500  has  epilepsy,  and  it  is  common  belief 
that  neurasthenia  is  on  the  increase.  Diseases 
of  the  nervous  f^stem  are  naturally  increasing 
with  the  increasmg  population.  Whether  this 
is  a  relative  increase  or  not  is  not  definitely 
proven.  So  far  as  the  insanities  are  concerned, 
there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  they  are  not 
only  relatively  but  absolutely  increasing.  With 
respect  to  this  latter  belief,  however,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  increase  in  the  material 
comforts  afforded  patients  suffering  from  in- 
sanity is  tending  to  encourage  the  community 
to  send  their  semi-dependent  members  to  insti- 
tutions and  thus  escape  the  individual  oost  of 
their  care.  This  makes  an  apparent  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  insanity,  for  many  cases  in  this 
manner  enter  info  statistics  which  would  not 
Otherwise  be  counted.  The  complex  conditions 
of  modem  civilization  are  causative  in  bringinK 
about  a  twrtain  amount  of  breakdown  of  the 
nervotia  system,  and  the  keen  competition  for 
subsistence  and  for  luxuries  also  tends  to  in- 
crease these  evils. 

Nervous  diseases  present  a  greater  diversity 
of  symptoms  than  disease  of  any  other  organ- 
system  of  the  bod^.  Over  300  division  have 
been  made,  and  this  number  is  subject  to  con- 
stant revision.  The  nervous  system  is  the  most 
highly  developed  and  most  intricate  part  of  the 
body;  hence  nervous  diseases  present  a  greatet- 
complexity  than  any  others.  At  the  same  time, 
so  far  as  the  neuroses  are  concerned,  their  ac- 
curate determinatio  is  a  matter  of  very  precise 
anatomical  knowledge.  This  gives  to  the  study 
of  them  a  peculiar  fascination.  Nervous  diseases 
are  further  characterized  by  their  extreme  se- 
verity. Other  ot^ns  of  the  body,  when  diseased, 
recover  their  functions  in  a  comparatively  short 
time.  Nerve-function,  when  disturbed,  recovers 
very  slowly.  Chemically,  nervous  tissue  is  ex- 
tremely complex  and  much  time  is  necessary  to 
reconstruct  it  after  injury.  This  is  particularly 
true  for  mental  diseases.    Years  and  months  aia 
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__    ..,'  for  recovery,  when  weeks  and  days  to  consist  of  two  parts,  that  portion  which  has 

E  occupied  in  the  restoratior  of  non-nervous  to  do  with  the  reception  of  impulses  from 
siructures.  Economically,  nervous  diseases  are  without,  in  general  spoken  of  as  the  sensory 
of  serious  effect,  frequently  depriving  the  com-  nervous  system,  and  that  portion  which,  in  re- 
munity  of  wage-earners  without  eliminating  sponse  to  the  incoming  impulses,  causes  some 
them,  so  that  they  become  burdens;  and  they  form  of  adaptation  in  answer.  Such  adapta' 
contribute  to  swell  their  own  ranks  by  the  added  tions  are  often  of  a  muscular  character,  and  the 
stress  they  cause  to  the  community  which  must  motor-nervous  structures  are  concerned  in  bring- 
support  them.  The  great  majority  of  chronic  ing  about  such  relationship.  The  human  nerv- 
invalids  are  those  suffering  from  nervous  ail-  ous  system  is  fundamenully  arranged  on  this 
ments.  Idiots,  imbeciles,  the  insane,  epileptic,  plan,  but  while  theoretically  so  simple  in  organ- 
paralytic,  and  criminal  make  up  a  large  class  of  ization,  practically  and  anatomically  it  is  an 
parasites.  The  study  of  economic  conditions  due  extremely  complex  and  complicated  series  of 
to  disorders  of  nervous  structures  is  of  wide  and  structures.  This  complexity  is  the  result  of 
practical  import.  It  is  the  largest  and  moat  im-  untold  ages  of  development;  but  a  study  of  the 
poriant  chapter  in  social  economics.  nervous  system  in  a  number  of  the  lower  forms 

One  of  the  most  important  agents  in  reducing  of  life,  as  well  as  the  study  of  the  various 
the  amount  of  nervous  disease  is  hygienic  living,  nerve-structures  of  man  himself  in  their  de- 
and  a  greatly  increased  amount  of  general  in-  velopment  from  the  taXal  stage,  has  enabled  the 
formation  bearing  on  the  part  played  by  alcohol  student  of  the  human  nervous  system  to  trace 
and  other  poisons  in  the  development  of  nervous  the  gradual  steps  of  its  evolution, 
affections.  All  things  considered,  it  seems  high-  Plants  are  considered  not  to  possess  any 
ly  probable  that  there  is  a  relative  decrease  in  nervous  structures,  yet  the  protoplasm  responds 
nervous  diseases  in  the  community.  It  is  highly  to  many  forms  of  stimuli  in  much  the  same  man- 
desirable  that  in  the  primary  schools,  high  ner  as  the  protoplasm  of  more  highly  developed 
schools,  and  colleges,  more  attention  should  be  living  things.  In  a  few  plants,  Venus'  fly-trap, 
paid  to  the  education  that  fits  people  better  for  the  sensitive  plant,  etc.,  there  are  found  certain 
the  conditions  with  which  they  are  to  struggle  in  cells  in  the  midribs  of  the  leaf  and  in  the  stem, 
after  years.  Physical  exercise,  gymnastics,  open-  jn  which  the  protoplasm  differs  from  that  of 
air  play,  nature-study,  ^neral  rules  of  hygienic  other  plants.  They  do  not  possess  special  nerv- 
eating,  of  hygienic  clothing,  and  the  general  pnn-  ous  structures,  but  they  are  cells  in  which 
ciples  of  preventive  medicine  should  enter  into  the  protoplasm  seems  to  possess  special  nervous 
the  curriculum  of  every  school  for  both  sexes,  conductive  properties.  In  many  of  the  lowest 
AH  this  is  being  provided  for  wisely  in  most  animals  no  known  nervous  structures  have  been 
of  the  communities  of  the  United  States,  and  found,  but  even  in  the  very  simplest  animals 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  coming  the  prototypes  or  forerunners  of  human  nerve- 
generations  will  be  much  better  fitted  physically  structures  are  known  to  occur.  In  these  ani- 
to  stand  nervous  stress  than  their  predecessors.  mals  the  simple  nerve-unit  or  neuron  is  found. 

Text-books  on  nervous  disorders  are  numer-  In   its   simplest  fom)  this  neuron  consists  of  a 

ous.    A  few  of  the  more  important  recent  works  strand  of  nervous  tisue,  a  nerve-fibre,  in  some 

are  here  mentioned.    Reference  works:  'Jahres-  portion  of  which  an  enlargement  or  nerve-cell 

bericht  fiber  die  Fortschritte  in  der  Neurologic  (so  called)    occurs.     From  the  nerve-cell    (or 

and    Psychiatric,*    the    most    important    biblio-  station,  as  it  were)  the  fibre  usually  passes  out 

graphic  work  published.     Nothnagel's  'Specielle  in   two   directions,   becoming   attenuated    in    its 

Patholo^ie  und  Therapie*  contains  the  most  re-  passage  and,  branching  or  not,  finally  terminates 

cent  series  of  monographs  bearing  on   nervous  m  extremely  fine  processes  (dendrites),  which  in 

disorders.     Brourdels   'Traitf   de   M^d&in»    is  different  animals   widely  vary.     One  branch  of 

one  of  the  best  recent  French  collections.    Al-  this  neuron  is  usually  found  in  the  peripheijr 

butt's   'System  of  Medicine*   is  the  best  of  the  of  the  animal  body,  and  may  be   spoken  of  as 

recent    English    systems.    Valuable    individual  the  incoming  or  sensory  part  of.  the  structure; 

works  on  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  are  the  other  is  frequently  distributed  to  the  muscles 

those  of   Starr,    Dana,    Church   and    Peterson,  of  the  body.    As  the  animals  rise  in  the  scale 

Cowers,  Dejerine,  and  Oppcnheim.     On  mental  of    complexity,    this    most    primitive    condition 

disorders  Ballefs    'Traite  de  Pathologic  Men-  becomes  modified,   and  a  neuron  of  distinctly 

tale'    (1904)   is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  sensitive   nature  develops,   which   is   brought  in 

as  well  as  most  recent.     Kraepelin,  Weygandt.  contact    by    the    end-filaments    of    the    neuron- 

and  Ziehen  are  German  authors  in  favor ;  Berke-  branches  with  a  similar  motor  neuron, 

ley,  Defendorl,  Peterson,  and  Haines  are  well-  Such  simple  arrangements  are  found  in  ani- 

known  American  authorities ;  Maudsley.Mcrcier,  ^jgi,   q£  i^g   yery    lowest   organization,   polypt 

Clouston,  and  Bevan  Lewis  are  among  the  fore-  sponges,  etc.     In  higher  animals  collections  of 

most    English    writers    of    a    generation    past ;  these  neurons  form  ganglia.     These  ganglia,  at 

Bianchi,  m  Italy,  and  Muratow,  m  Russia,  are  first  isolated,  become  co-ordinated  and  grouped 

Other  well-known  authors  on  nervous  diseases,  umi!  as  in  the  insects,  for  instance,  a  double 


See  Bsaik;  Insanity;  Nervousness;  Nervous  chain  of  ganglia  is  found  from  in  front  of  the 

System,  EvoLurtoN  of  the;    Neurosis;    Nek-  mouth  to  the  anus,  arranged  along  the  abdomen. 

Tous  System,  Traumatic  Aftections  of  the;  These  ganglia  are  connected  by  cables  of  nerve- 

Psychtatry;  Psychobts.  fibres,   and  to  and  from  each   ganglion   sensory 

Nervous  Syvtcnj,  Evolotioll  of  tfie.     The  and  motor  fibres  pass,  and  thus  the  entire  nerv- 

nervous  system  is  that  part  of  the  body  which  ous  system  is  brought   into  co-ordination.    In 

has  developed  most  particularly  the  function  of  thought  it  is  but  a  step  from  the  ventral  double 

adapting   the   different   organs   of  the   body    to  chain  of  ganglia  in  the  insects  to  the  solid  spinal 

their  environment.    It  is  the  great  r^ulator  of  cord  of  the  mammals  with   its  ganglionic  en- 

lUl  the  physiological  processes.     It  may  be  said  largements,  constituting  the  medulla  and  brain ,  [ 
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(see  Bbain),  but  it  has  taken  many  ages  to  cords  are  located  for  the  most  part  in  the  lowei 
bring  about  this  integration.  Theoretically,  the  or  ventral  portitm  of  the  body,  and  the  ganglia 
nervous  structure  of  the  lowest  mammals.  Am-  and  fibres  are  distinct  In  the  vertebrate  ^pe 
pkioxus  and  Pctromyaon,  are  of  the  simplest  the  nervous  system  becomes  dorsal,  and  the 
type,  a  trifle  more  advanced  than  the  insect  ganglia  and  libres  become  fused  into  a  long 
double  chain ;  but  in  the  study  of  the  nerve-  cord,  or  cerebro-spinal  axis,  which  lies  pro- 
structures  of  these  lowest  forms  ghmmerings  tected  in  the  bony  cavities  of  the  skull  and 
of  the  complex  nervous  system  of  man  are  to  be  spinal  cord.  Certain  accumulations  of  ganglionic 
found.  The  homologues  of  the  much  diversi-  centres  occur  and  give  a  varying  form  in  the 
fied  and  complex  spinal  cord  and  brain  in  man  different  animals,  and  throughout  the  entire 
are  present  in  the  primitive  conditions  in  these  cerebro-spinal  axis  there  runs  a  small  cavity. 
anunals.  In  the  head,  or  cephalic  end,  the  brain  is  located. 
While  the  developmental  stages  of  the  the  ganglion-cells,  or  gray  matter,  being  usually 
growth  of  the  nervous  system  to  its  present  situated  on  the  outside  of  the  mass,  the  connect- 
complexity  may  be  thus  summarized,  the  details  ing  and  collecting  fibres,  white  matter,  on  the 
'   'e  dilferi       "                           .          ■        .. 


of  the  dilterent  forms  are  intricate,  and  only  on  inside.  In  the  lower  or  cord  portion,  the  gray 
philosophical  grounds  can  they  be  thus  described,  masses  come  to  lie  on  the  inside  of  the  structure 
In  the  lowest  Infusoria  structures  that  are  defi-  and  are  partly  surrounded  by  the  fibres  (see 
nitely  nervous  in  their  function,  and  resemblii^  Spinal  Cord.)  The  ganglionic  masses  in  the 
nervous  tissue  in  their  forms,  are  first  met  cord  remain  isolated,  but  much  shifted  in  their 
with.  These  are  located  almost  exclusively  on  position,  coming  to  assume  in  the  highest  types 
the  periphery  of  the  body.  In  the  bell-animal-  the  character  of  rods  or  pyramids  of  gray 
cules  (VoTiicella,  Stetttor,  etc.)  a  mixed  form  matter  embedded  in  the  cord.  From  the  entire 
of  neuromuscular  cells  is  found.  These  possess  nerve-axis  fibres  pass  out  and  are  regularly 
the  combined  functions  of  these  two  types  of  paired,  bringing  all  parts  of  the  body  into  close 
tissue.  In  the  sea-anemones  and  polyps  similar  nervous  contact  by  intercommunicating  nerve- 
nervous  structures  are  found  and  small  gan-  fibres.  In  Ampkioiuj  only  the  foreshado wings 
glionic  masses  are  present  Starfish  possess  a  of  the  arrangements  in  higher  vertebrates  may 
comparatively  complex  nervous  system.  Each  be  seen,  but  the  work  of  Edinger,  Kupfer,  His, 
arm  of  the  starfish  has  a  small  ganglion  near  R«tzius,  and  others  has  shown  that  most  of  the 
the  mouth,  and  a  nervous  cord  passing  down  the  structures  of  the  higher  animals  are  found  in 
arm.  The  ganglia  are  farther  connected  by  this  low  animal  in  their  simplest  forms.  In  the 
special  nerve-fibres,  bringing  about  an  Integra-  fishes  the  bra  in- hemispheres  begin  to  show  more 
tion  of  nervous  impulses.  In  the  moUusks  advanced  stages.  The  olfactory  nerves  and 
(snails,  oysters,  clams,  etc.)  the  nervous  system  bulbs  are  very  prominent.  The  optic  lobes  are 
consists  of  a  ring  of  ^nglia  surrounding  the  small,  and  the  presence  of  a  cerebellum  is  only 
(Esophagus;  one  above  is.  larger  and  by  some  is  indicated.  In  the  amphibians,  frogs,  toads,  sala- 
spoken  of  as  a  brain,  but  it  is  not  homologous  manders,  and  the  reptilians,  snakes,  etc.,  the 
with  the  brain  of  mammals  in  any  sense.  Com-  hemispheres  are  prominent,  and  a  certain  degree 
municating  fibres  pass  to  the  foot,  and  to  the  of  complexity  of  their  minute  anatomy  is  eii- 
breathing  apparatus.  In  the  worms  the  nervous  dent  The  olfactory  lobes  are  slill  very  large, 
system  is  still  more  complex.  An  enlarged  the  cerebellum  is  very  poorly  developed,  and  the 
double  bilateral  ganglionic  mass  at  the  head  of  spinal  cord  is  extremely  simple  in  structure. 
the  animal  constitutes  the  brain ;  special  off-  The  pyramidal  tracts  are  not  yet  characteristic, 
shoots  pass  to  nervous  structures  in  the  eyes  on  but  fibre-systems  are  present,  passing  from  the 
each  side;  double  cords  pass  backward,  con-  brain  to  the  cord.  The  spinal  cord  remains, 
necfing  the  brain  with  paired  ganglia,  which  however,  a  somewhat  independent  organ.  In 
may  be  fused  into  one  mass  or  may  be  separated  the  fishes  a  sensory  spinal  fibre-system  is  prob- 
and connected  by  commissural  fibres.  From  the  ably  found.  With  the  birds  the  more  charac- 
ganglionic  enlargements  fibres  pass  out  to  the  teristic  higher-type  brain  begins  to  show  itself. 
periphery  of  the  body.  This  form  of  nervous  Its  hemispheres  have  convolutions  resembling 
system  represents  in  skeleton  what  the  more  somewhat  in  type  those  of  higher  forms.  The 
complicated  mammalian  system  is  to  become,  cerebellum  is  well  developed,  and  shows  the 
It  is  bilateral  and  is  segmented,  or  metameric.  characteristic  histological  structure  of  more 
The  bilateral  character  of  the  mammalian  nerv-  highly  evoluted  animals.  The  spinal  cord  has 
ous  system  remains  throughout,  with  but  slight  well-marked  pyramidal  motor  tracts  and  a  differ- 
fusion ;  the  metameric  character,  however,  un-  entiated  sensory  tract.  Finally  in  the  mammals 
dergoes  many  changes  by  the  fusing  together  of  practically  all  of  the  structures  of  the  human 
ganglionic  masses  and  their  later  distortion.  The  brain  are  present,  although  great  variations  in 
separate  ganglionic  mass  in  the  worms  entails  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  different  parts  are 
greater  individual  independence.  Thus  if  the  to  be  noted.  The  brain  of  man  differs  from  that 
head  of  a  centipede  be  cut  off,  the  legs  will  stilt  of  (he  lower  animals  not  so  much  in  the  matter 
cause  the  animal  to  run.  Ants,  flies,  and  butter-  of  size  or  weight,  although  it  is  relatively  large 
flies  will  move  ibout  aimlessly  for  some  titne  and  heavy,  as  by  reason  of  the  almost  infinite 
after  the  head  is  cut  off.  The  head-ganglion  in  number  of  connecting  or  association  fibres. 
the  ant  is  much  more  complex  than  in  many  These  bring  all  parts  of  the  nervous  system 
other  insects,  showing  in  some  measure  by  its  into  relation,  and  permit  of  the  endless  variety 
structure  the  more  highly  developed  character  of  thought-constructions  that  go  to  make  up 
of  this  animal's  'brain -ganglion.*  man  in  his  social  conditions.  In  man,  more- 
The  transition  from  lower  to  higher  types  over,  the  hemispheres  become  relatively  much 
of  nervous  system  is  found  in  one  of  the  lowest  larger  than  the  other  parts  of  the  brain,  «nd  by 
of  the  vertebrates,  the  Amphioxus.  In  the  lower  reason  of  their  many  fissures  and  convolotion! 
forma  the  ganglionic  masses  and  their  connecting  make  very  wide  areas  in  which  countless  ner»e- 
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cells  develop.    These  hemispheres  lie  over  the  during  birth.    One  of  the  most  interesting  cbap- 

other  parts  of  the  brain.    Throughout  the  entire  ters  in  the  histoid  of  traumatic  affections  of  the 

animal  series  a.  certain  evolution  in  localization  nervous   system    is   that   of   "traumatic   neuras- 

takes   place.     Functions   which   in   lower   forms  thenia,"   or   "traumatic   neuroses."     These   have 

are  generalized,  and  can  be  assumed  by  any  part  been    frequently  classified    under   the    head   of 

of  the  nervous  system,  in  higher  animals  become  'spinal  concussion,*  "railway  spine/  'Erichsen's 

speci^ized,  and  are  relegated  to  certain  particu-  disease,*   etc.     The  most  characteristic   features 

lar  organs.    Thus  it  is  found  that  in  animals  of  this  affection  were  pointed  out  by  Charcot, 

in   which  the  sense   of   smell   is   extremely   im'  who   allied   it   with   neurasthenia   and   hysteria ; 

portant   lai^e   olfactory   lobes  are  present;   and  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  usual  to  speak  of 

conversely,  animals  so  situated  as  not  to  possess  three  classes  of  these  conditions:  (i)  affections 

certain  organs  do  not  develop  certain  nervous  of  a  purely  surgical  nature;  (2)  traumatic  hys- 

structures.    The  eyeless  animals  of  caves  have  teria ;  (3)  traumatic  neurasthenia.    In  a  severe 

usually  small  optic  lobes;  the  footless  dolphins  railway  accident,  for  instance,  any  one  of  these 

show   small   pyramidal    (motor)   tracts  in   their  forms  may  be  present,  and  combinations  of  two 

spinal  cords,  etc.  or  three  are   not   unusual.     The  neurasthenia 

In  the  nervous  system  are  illustrated  very  which  may  arise  from  such  accidents  is  of  a, 

thoroughly   the   general   principles   of   evolution  nature  precisely  similar  to  neurasthenia  dae  to 

as  seen  in  its  broadest  aspects,  and  the  develop-  other  causes.     It  is  characteristic,  however,  that 

ment  of  the  richly  convoluted  and  highly  com-  many    of    these     neurasthenics     recover    when 

plex  brain  is  the  index  of  the   superior  mental  damages  are  collected  from  the  railroad ; 


which   gives    a    simple   account   of   the   general  not  simulated.     At  the  same  time,  it  should  not 

Structural     changes     in     the     nervous     system  be    forgotten    that   many   people   grossly   exag- 

throuphout  animals;  Ediager,   'Bau  der  Nervo-  gerate  their  symptoms;  moreover,  there  are  eer- 

sen  Central organe'   {6th  ed.  1903)  ;  Cajal,  'Les  tain  parasites  in  the  community  who  make  it  a 

Nourelles  Idees  sur  la  Structure  du    Systeme  business  to  sue  railway  and  other  corporations 

nerveux'     (1895)  ;    Koelliker,     'Handbuch    der  on  the  basis  of  alleged  traumatic  disease.     Hys- 

Gewebelehre  des  Menschen'    (i8q6),  for  minute  teria  resulting  from  traumatism  is  of  the  same 

anatomy.     For   the   most   comprehensive   works  nature  as  ordinary  hysteria,  and  is  governed  by 

on  the  human  nervous  system,  Dejerine,  'Analo-  the    same    general    laws    of   this   disease   when 

mie  du  Systeme  Nerveux'   (1900),  and  Van  Ge-  due  to  other  causes.     It  is  important  to  empha- 

huchten,   'Anatomic  du  Systeme  Nerveux'    (3d  size  the   fact,   not   only  to   the   layman,   but   to 

ed.  IQ03).     See  Anatouy;  Brain.  the    professional    man,    that    traumatic    neuras- 

Smith  Ely  Jeliiffe,  M.D.,  thenia  and  traumatic  hysteria  are  real  diseases. 

Editor   'Journal  of  Nervous  and  Menial  Disease.*  and  that  their  consequences  may  be  serious  and 

Nerrotw  System,  Traumatic  Affections  of  disabling.     Each   case  needs   special  treatment, 

th«.    Accident  andinjury  play  a  large  role  in  and  in  all  cases  m  wh:ch  litigation  occurs  there 

the   development   of   affections   of   the   nervous  should  be  thorough  investigation  by  competent 

system.     These   forms   of   disease,   or   disorder,  medical  experts,  as  well  as  trial  by  jury  to  de- 

may  be  grouped  under  two  general   heads,  or-  termme  the   degree  of   disability   on  its   merits, 

ganic   affections   and    funclional   affections,    the  Consult:      Peterson  and  Haines,   'Text-book  of 

dividing  line  between  some  forms  of  each  being  Legal  Medicine'    (1904)  ;  Bailey,   'Accident  and 

very    obscure.       Affections     of    the    peripheral  Injiry- 

nerves  are  among  the  commonest  of  the  organic  Nervousneaa.  If  one  were  to  ask  half  a 
accidental  injuries.  Thus,  pressure  of  a  crutch  dozen  persons  calling  themselves  nervous  to  de- 
under  the  arm,  the  use  of  the  crutch  being  fine  what  they  mean  by  their  nervousness,  b» 
necessitated  by  a  broken  leg,  often  produces  a  would  find  it  hard  to  get  thereby  a  general  and 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm.  Other  comprehensive  definition,  for  ea(±  would  fall  to 
forms  of  peripheral  palsies  result  from  wounds  describing  his  particular  variety  of  nervousness, 
of  the  arm  and  forearm  whereby  a  nerve  is  cut.  The  nervous  business  man  feels  in  a  perpetual 
either  by  an  instrument  that  penetrates  the  skin  hurry.  He  is  impatient  and  restless  while  wait- 
er by  a  splinter  of  bone  from  a  fractured  limb,  ing  for  his  car  or  for  his  luncheon.  He  eat£ 
Paralysis  of  one  half  of  the  body  (hemiplegia)  quickly,  talks  rapidly,  and  when  he  has  a  chance 
sometimes  follows  severe  injury  to  the  head,  to  rest  he  fidgets.  At  night  he  tosses  and  thinks 
Such  injuries  frequently  result  from  football  for  an  hour  or  two  before  sleeping;  but,  instead 
accidents,  from  falls  during  drunkenness,  from  of  thinking  consecutively  his  ideas  flash  around 
collisions,  being  thrown  from  a  horse  or  vehicle,  in  a  distracting  circle  that  leads  to  no  conclusion. 
etc.  Fractures  of  the  spinal  column  often  result  Tlie  nervous  woman  of  leisure  starts  at  the 
in  death,  due  to  injury  of  the  spinal  cord;  slightest  noise;  she  feels  bright  and  like  herself 
andif death doesnotresult  immediately,  paralysis  during  any  exciting  pleasure,  but  has  the  blues 
of  the  entire  body  below  the  site  of  the  fracture  and  is  morbidly  depressed  when  life  is  dull.  She 
(paraplegia)  results.  Lesions  of  the  nervous  has  headaches,  and  moods  in  which  she  wants  to 
system  resulting  from  gunshot  injuries  are  very  scream.  The  overworked  nervous  student  broods 
common  in  times  of  war  and  constitute  a  very  over  his  studies,  cannot  fasten  his  attention  on 
important  chapter  in  military  surgery.  Such  his  work,  and  what  he  has  once  known  well  he 
injuries  usually  cause  either  paralysis  of  differ-  fears  he  has  forgotten,  and  he  expects  to  fail  in 
ent  parts  of  ue  body,  resulting  from  division  his  examinations.  The  young  girl  who  is  nerv- 
of  the  nerve-fibres,  or  severe  neuralgic  pain  ous  about  playing  or  reciting  before  an  audl- 
due  to  irritation  of  the  sensory  nerves.  Oc-  ence  finds  that  her  heart  beats  furiously;  her 
casionally  epilepsy  is  caused  by  accidental  injury  hands  are  icy  and  stiff,  and  when  she  sits  down 
to  the  head,  espeoally  injury  to  the  child's  head  at  the  piano  the  notes  dance  wildly  before  her 
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eye*.     The  nervous  mother  or  housekeeper  is  enable  the  nervous  system  to  renew  in  a  few 

troubled  by  her  irritabiUty.     She  is  distracted,  hours  all  that  it  has  lost,  with  ability  gained  to 

foi^ets   where   she   puts   things   and   cannot   re-  do  the  same  kind  of  work  the  next  day  with  lest 

member  what  she  started  to  do.     At  night  she  of  voluntary  effort,  and  consequently  less  fatigue. 

excuses  her  "good  cry"  as  a  relief  to  her  nerves.  The  slowly  accumulating  nervous  power  that 

All  such  people  agree  that  nerves  are  the  bane  shows  itself  in  increased  accuracy  and  judgment 

of  modern  civilization,  and  it  seems  to  be  taken  makes  men  successful  and  prevents  nervousness. 

for  granted  that  nerves  are  a  new  development  Too  many  girls  and  boys,  in  their  student  days, 

of  the  human  anatomy.    When  national  compari-  in    their    social   or    university   careers,    in   their 

sons  are  made,  Americans  wil!  generally  admit,  early  business  ambitions,  are  so  anxious  to  suc- 

in  fact  claim,  that  they  are  the  most  nervous  of  ceed  quickly,  that  they  spend  more  of  their  nerv- 

nations.    To  be  nervous  seems  to  imply  the  pos-  ous  capital  than  can  come  back  to  them  in  the 

session  of  a  finer  sensibility,  a  greater  responsi-  time    allowed    for    sleep    and    recreation,    until 

bility  in  affairs,  and  a  more  strenuous  and  en-  finally  they  find  themselves  nervous  bankrupts, 

viable  mode  of  living.    Hence  the  afflicted  dwell  <Time    is    money"    may   well    be    paraphrased, 

with  relish  upon  their  symptoms,  with  a  lurk-  "Nerves  are  money,'  and  they  are  also  power 

ing  contempt  for  such  as  do  not  manifest  the  and  success, 

like.  In   no   part   of  the  body   are   tile  effects   of 

To  have  nerve,  however,  is  quite  a  different  heredity  so  marked  as  in  the  nervous  system,  but 
thing  from  having  'nerves.'  Nerve  implies  the  most  conclusions  regarding  this  are  based  on 
ability  to  bring  all  one's  powers  under  control  post-hoc  reasoning.  It  can  never  be  shown  that, 
of  the  will,  to  keep  steady  in  trial  and  danger,  because  two  highly  nervous,  excitable,  or  hys- 
calm  when  others  are  in  panic,  and  buoyant  terical  persons  marry,  their  children  must  have 
through  any  crisis.  This  modem  use  of  the  the  same  strain ;  for  a  healthful  environment  and 
word  nerve  and  the  common  sup{>o!>itlon  that  the  good  physical  and  mental  training  can  overcome 
nerves  which  play  such  pranks  with  man's  mind  the  tendency  to  lack  of  nervous  control.  Neilher 
and  temper  and  disposition  are  all  in  some  way  can  it  be  assumed  that  the  children  of  two  calm, 
under  control  of  the  will  illustrates  the  vague-  well-balanced  persons,  of  good  nervous  force, 
ness  of  general  knowledge  concerning  the  nerv-  vill  grow  up  to  be  like  their  parents;  for  dis- 
cus ss-stem  and  its  relation  to  nervousness.  ease,  overworlc,  and  dissipation  may  ruin  the 
The  absolute  control  of  man's  nerves  is  no  best  nervous  organization.  The  chances  are, 
more  a  thing  of  his  will  than  is  the  act  of  sneez-  however,  that  the  same  environment  and  train- 
ing. The  power  that  he  calls  his  will  is  but  ing  which  have  helped  to  exaggerate  the  ner- 
the  steadily  directed  training  of  portions  of  his  vousness  of  parents  will  also  surround  and  affect 
nervous  system  to  act  in  a  desired  way  accord-  their  children,  as  it  is  equally  probable  that  the 
ing  to  certain  decisions.  The  most  pitiful  sight  wise  and  healthful  training  which  has  developed 
in  life  is  a  man  who  "has  no  will,"  who  has  good  nervous  stock  in  parents  will  be  passed 
noble  impulses  and  high  desires  with  no  disci-  on  to  their  offspring. 

plined   nervous   machinery    to   carry   them   out  Neurologists  term  this  inborn  tendency  in  the 

The  men  and   women  who  are  known  to  have  nervous   system   to  give   way  under  stress,  the 

that    will    power    which    carries    them   through  neuropathic    tendency,    or    nervousness.      They 

ordeals,  and  who  are  productive  in  their  activi-  mean   that,  while  no   actual   nervous   disease  is 

ties,  are  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  "do  inherited,   yet   under   the   stress   of   habits   and 

noble  things,  not  dream  them  all  day  long.'    As  environment  the  nervous  system  fails  to  meet 

all  success  in  life,  as  well  as  every  pleasure  of  the  demands  made  upon  it     A  man  with  this 

mind  or  body,  depends  on  a  well-conditioned  neuropathic  tendency  who  drinks  even  moder- 

nervous  system,  it  is  a  matter  of  highest  moment  ately  usually  becomes  nervous  and  less  capable, 

to  know  how  to  preserve,  tram,  and  rare  for  ones  where  another  mi^t  suffer  almost  no  ill  effects, 

•nerves.'  Two  students  may  smoke  cigarettes  incessantly, 

Not  every  man  is  bom  equal  m  his  nervous  and    one    develop    shaky    muscles,    an    irritable 

equipment     Some  inherit  an   excellent  nervous  heart,   dyspepsia,   and   nervous   breakdown;   the 

l^-Stem,  which   they  may   dissipate  with   unwise  other  feeling  no  ill  effecls.    A  certain  percentage 

living,   or  may  husband   and   improve.     Others  of  telegraphers,  typewriters,  writers  with  the  pen, 

have  very  litUe  vigor  of  the  nervous  system,  but  pianists,    tailors,    ballet-dancers,    etc.,    develop 

by  careful  training  and  nght  living  they  spend  occupation -neuroses  (see  OccuPAnoN,  Hygiene 

only  what  nervous  force  they  cm  spare.     With  or),  with  muscular  cramps  and  consequent  dis- 

a  poor  heritage,  in  the  strennouiness  of  city  life,  ability,  by  reason  of  the  extra  burden  put  upon 

and  sharing  the  prevalent  ignorance  concerning  a  deficient  nervous  inheritance, 

the  nervous  forces,  a  man  may  feel  that  by  ex-  The  inheritance  of  a  sound  nervous  organiza- 

cessive   work  he  is  making  a   brave  and   noble  tion  means   that  a  child  is  bom  with  sufficient 

struggle  to  succeed,  when  in  reality  he  is  spend-  nervous  energy  to  control  its  body  and  not  so 

ing  hia  nervous  capital,  and  at  40  wiH  be  a  wreck,  much    as    to    stimulate    it    to    excess.    Perfect 

The  nervous  capital  is  the  quality  of  nervous  health   in    a    mother   during  pregnancy   means 

energy  with  which  one  was  bom,  plus  the  qual-  a     valuable     asset     for    her     child's     nervous 

ity  he  has  gained  by  training.    The  question  of  system.     Shock,      fatigue,      infectious     disease 

quantity  concerns  only  the  average  amount  of  in    the    mother    may    even    stop    the    child's 

nerve-work  one  is  able  to  do  in  a  day  without  nervous     development,     and     cause     tiie     babe 

fatigue  too  great  for  reciM>eration.  to  be  bom  an  imbecile.     A  normal   mfant  at 

Every  spoken  or  written  word,  every  plan,  birth  has  the  mechanism  of  its  nervous  system 

every     carefully     executed     order     that     takes  definitely   laid  out   though   wholly  nndeveloped. 

thought,  eveiy  act  of  attention,  and  every  bit  of  AH  growth  comes  through  repeated  experiences, 

creative   work  means   expenditure  of   nervous  which  begin  with  the  first  day  of  life,  and  on 

energy.     Rest,  sleep,  recreation,  and  fresh  air  that    day    the    training    of    the    nervous    sys- 
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tam  should  bcKin.  Clock-like  regularity  in  the  of  Vienna.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  formers 
hours  of  eating  and  sleeping  is  the  first  Step  in  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  which  made  Russia  vir- 
the  healthful  training  of  an  infant's  nervous  sys-  tually  supreme  in  Europe,  He  became  minister 
tem.  By  control  of  the  involuntary  start  on  of  foreign  affairs  in  1816,  and  took  part  at  the 
hearing  loud  sounds,  a  child  may  be  so  trained  congresses  of  Aix-la-Chapeile,  Troppau,  Lai- 
as  to  he  spared  much  nervousness  when  he  grows  bach,  and  Verona.  Nesselrode's  influence  was 
up.  Parents,  by  word  atid  example,  should  teach  considerably  limited  under  Nicholas  I.,  and  he 
their  children  to  work  with  concentrated  attention  strove  in  vain  to  avert  the  war  which  broke 
in  spite  of  distracting  sounds.  It  is  the  total  lack  out  in  1853,  After  the  accession  of  Alexander 
of  training  that  makes  it  impossihle  for  so  many  H.,  and  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in 
nervous  people  to  inhibit  their  reflex  actions.  1856,  Nesselrode  retired  from  the  foreign  office, 
They  tremble,  shudder,  start,  exclaim,  are  dis-  but  continued  in  the  chancellorship,  and  also 
turbed  in  their  work,  wakeful  at  night,  simply  held  a  seat  in  the  Ministerial  Council.  His 
because  they  have  always  allowed  their  nerves  autobiography  appeared  in  18661 
to  respond  to  trifling  stimuli,  instead  of  inhibit-  Ncsbub,  nfs'iis,  in  Greek  mythology,  a 
ing  the  responses.  All  mechanical  actions,  all  centaur  whom  Hercules  ordered  to  carry  his 
brain  actions  tend  by  repetition  to  become  auto-  „ife  Dcianira  across  3  river.  The  centaur  ill- 
matic.  The  muscle-worker  rarely  suffers  from  treated  the  womati,  and  Hercules  shot  him  with 
nervousness.  But  in  the  brain-worker  the  eslab-  3  poisoned  arrow.  Nessus,  in  revenge,  gave 
llshment  of  new  connections  brings  great  nerve-  Dcianira  his  tunic,  saying  whomsoever  she 
tire.  So  the  expenditure  of  nervous  energy  in  gave  it  to  would  love  her  eitclusively.  Deianira 
forming  new  nerve-connections,  receiving  new  gave  it  to  her  husband,  who  was  poisoned  and 
mipressions,etc,tendstomakethemostagreeahle  after  enduring  agony,  threw  himself  on  a  fun- 
occupations  exhausting.  Let  it  be  remembered  eral  pile  and  was  consumed. 
by  the  older  generations,  and  taught  to  the  «„ti.  /^i,_:  .  c  i:«i.  u  j  r~ 
yJunger.  that  the  training  and  economizing  of  .'f"*'^  c.  *:l^°*  v,  ^**j'^'i  German 
ierve-force  are  vitally  important  to  health  and  scholar:  b  Stuttgart  i  May  1851.  He  was  edu- 
efficiency,  and  that  the  great  workers  achieve  f^^  "*  Tubingen  and  Leips^and  was  tutor 
their  ends  by  that  very  quility  of  nervous  energy  "  ^f  ^°I^L^^""'T^  .^87?^^?n<l  P™^"'^^ 
which,  if  dissipater^iegeneJates  into  nervous-  ^  V!'"  i^*^' /"**  ^'^^"t,'^^-*  ^^Sf^J^^ 
„„,  '  *^  -.  T-  ,  ».T^  "«  ""  iite.'a.  professor  at  Maulbronn,  Wurtem- 
^.^  ,,  ,  ^Smtth  Ely  JmJFra.  M.D.  berg.  He  has  published  'Die  israelitischen 
EdaoT^JovmoloiNervOiuandMmtiiXDvitiue?  Eigcnnamen'     (i8;6);    'Psalterium    Tetraglot- 

NMbit,  nEz^it,  E.  See  Bland,  Edith  Nes-  turn'    (1879);    <Syriac.  Grammar'    (Ut.    1891, 

BIT  Ger.    1888,    Eng.    1889);    'SeptuaginUstudjen* 

NHbit  Moor,  in  British  history,  a  battle  ij^^i/,     'Marginalien     und      Materialien> 

fought  7  May  1402,  between  the  Scotch,   under  ^  ^' ',         „ 

Sir    P.   Hepburn,  and  the   English,  under  the  "«» tor,  Russian  monk  and  author,  of  the 

Earls   of   Percy   and    March,     The   Scots   were  "th  century.     He  was  of  the  Cave  Monastery 

defeated,  their  leaders  killed,  the  most  of  them  at  Kiev,  and  wrote  an  account  of  the  martyrs 

taken  prisoners.  Boris  and  Gleb,  and  a   'Life'   01  Theodosius, 

»!-_    J„    A^..i.u„    ™,rft,„i,,™..    ,„    ;j„i    :„  *  former  abbot  of  his  monastery.     For  a  long 

New,  in  Arabian   mythology    an   idol   m  ^^  ^e  was  regarded  as  at  least  the  original 

the  form  of  a  vultur.^  worshipped  by  the  tribe  ^^^^or  of  the  s5-called  -aronicie  of  Nestor.* 

Ot  nemyer,  tj,^  ^^^^  important  of  the  early  authorities  for 

NeBS,  Loch,  16h  nis,   Scotland,  a  lake  of  Russian    history,    but    later   investigations   have 

Inverness-shire,   on   the  line   of  the   Caledonian  proved  the  supposition  erroneous.     The  <Chron- 

CanaL    It  is  loi^  and  narrow,  stretching  south-  icle,'  perhaps  the  work  of  Abbot  Silvester,  gives 

west  and  northeast  about  32  miles,  with  a  fairly  an  account  of  Slavonic  history  in  the  form  of 

uniform  breadth  of  about  a  mile,  and  a  max-  annals  for  the  period  850-1110  a,d.,  the  last  40 

imum  depth  of  780  feet.     Its  northeastern  ex-  years  being  from  a  contemporary  viewpoint.   For 

tremi^  is  abont  six  miles  from  Inverness.    Fort  the  preceding  time,   use  is  made  of  the  Byzan- 

Augustus  is   situated   at  its   southwest  end.     It  tine  historians,  the  Bible,  the  Apocrypha,  tradi- 

occupies  the  centre  of  the  valley  of  Glenmore,  tions,  biographies  and  legends  of  saints  and  the 

and  IS  enclosed  by  steep  and  often  finely  wooded  records  of  monasteries,  etc.     There  are  various 

hills,  about  1,000  feet  high.    The  outlet  is  by  the  translations  into  German  by  Schlozer   (as  far 

Ness  into  the  Moray  Firth.  as    980    only) ;    in    his    'Russische    Annalen' 

Newelrodc,  ngs'sfl-ro-de.  Karl  Robert.  (iSoa-g) ;  into  French  by  Leger  (1884). 
Count,  Russian  statesman :  b.  Lisbon  14  Dec.  Nestor,  in  Greek  legend,  one  of  the  heroes 
1780;  d.  Saint  Petersburg  23  March  1862.  His  at  Troy  distinguished  for  his  great  age,  ex- 
father  was  Russian  and)assador  to  Portugal,  perience,  and  wisdom,  as  well  as  for  his  mild 
and  the  son  also,  at  an  early  period,  entered  and  persuasive  eloquence.  These  are  the  qual- 
the  diplomatic  service,  and  in  1807  was  made  ities  Homer  has  attributed  to  him  in  the  Iliad. 
councillor  of  the  Russian  embassy  at  Paris.  He  He  was  the  son  of  Neleus,  king  of  Pylos,  and 
succeeded  in  detaching  Russia  from  the  Aus-  was  bom  at  Gerenia,  in  Messenia.  He  succeeded 
trian  alliance,  and  was  present  at  the  important  his  father  as  king  of  Pylos.  In  his  youth  and 
conferences  between  Napoleon,  Alexander  I.,  manhood  he  distinguished  himself  by  many  bold 
and  the  German  princes,  at  Erfurt  in  1808.  He  exploits,  and  early  acquired  the  reputation  of 
gained  immense  influence  over  Alexander's  a  prudent  counsellor  and  persuasive  orator. 
mind;  was  made  chancellor  of  the  empire,  and  Though  he  had  lived  through  two  generations 
dictated  its  foreign  policy;  followed  the  em-  when  the  expedition  to  Troy  was  undertaken 
peror  to  France  in  1814,  and  si^ed  the  Qnad-  he  nevertheless  took  part  in  it,  and  conducted 
Tuple  Alliance;  and  took  part  in  the  Congress  the  forces  under  his  command  in  30  vessels  to 
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Troy.  On  account  o£  his  extreme  age  he  did  under  water  or  in  the  ground,  or  otherwise  con- 
not  take  a  personal  action  in  the  encounters  cealed  and  shielded.  (See  Ecc;  Nmiri cation.) 
before  the  city.  The  part  which  is  attributed  The  eggs  of  birds,  however,  ate  few  in  nttmbcr, 
to  him  in  the  Iliad  is  that  of  an  experienced  larger  in  proportion,  and  more  advanced  in  de- 
counsellor.  He  had  several  sons  and  daughters,  velopment  than  those  of  fishes,  amphibians  or 
but  they  are  not  distinguished  in  history.  After  reptiles,  and  are  encased  in  very  fragile  shells, 
Nestor  had  outlived  three  generations  he  died  the  rupture  of  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  en- 
quietly  at  Pylos,  where,  in  the  time  of  Pau-  closed  embryo;  they  are  never  (with  a  single 
sanias,  the  inhabitants  pretended  to  distinguish  exception)  buried  out  of  harm's  way;  and  they 
his  dwelling  and  his  grave,  require  a  comparatively  high  degree  of  warmth, 
„          .     .                               ,          ,  continuously  applied,   in  order  to  mature  suc- 

_    Nesto  nanism,  the  theory  of  the  Incarna-  cessfully  into  living  and  energetic  young.     (See 

tion  of  Jesus  Christ  taught  by  the  Nestonans  egg.)     To  meet  these   complicated   conditions 

or    followers    of    Nestorius.      Nestorms    was    a  ^f  success  great  care  is   necessary  on  the  part 

presbyter    of    Antioch    who    in    428   was    made  of  the  parent-birds ;   and  the  necessity  for  this 

patriarch    of   Constantinople    and    was    charged  care  increases  in  proportion  to  the  superiority  of 

with  teaching   that   there  were   two  persons   in  organization   and   development   of   the   bird,— a 

Jesus  Christ,  of  which  one  is  the  word  of  (iou,  matter  of  wide  range  in  the  class.    The  young  of 

and  the  other  the  man  Jesus,  and  that  Mary  the  higher  forms,  as  hawks  and  thrushes,  would 

his   mother  ought   not   to   be   styled   mother   of  inevitably    perish    under    the    limited    care   that 

God  (Theotokos)  but  mother  of  Chnst  (Chris-  suffices  for  such  lower  forms  as  the  seafowl.    In 

totokos),  Cyril,  patriarch  of  Alexandria, accord-  this  view  birds  are  divisible  into  two  classes: 

ingly  accused  him  of  teaching  the  dual  personal-  first,  those  whose  young  are  developed  within 

ity  of  Christ,  a  view   which  was   formally  con-  i|,e  egg,  that  is  before  hatching,  to  such  a  point 

demned  and  anathematized  by  the  Third  Conn-  that   they  are  able   as   soon  as   freed   from   the 

cil   of   Ephesus,   431.     He   was   deposed,  driven  shell  to  run  about,  pick  up  their  food  and  to  a 

from  one  place  to  another  and  met  with  a  mis-  great   degree   take   care   of   themselves;   second, 

erable  death  in  440.    The  controversy  lasted  for  those    hatched    before    they    have    reached    this 

two  centuries.     In  433  the  Nestorians  who  had  state  of  advancement,  and  which  hence  must  be 

organized  themselves  into  a  church  in  Syria  took  fed,    protected    and    guarded    by    (heir    parents 

refuge  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Orthodox  until  they  have  completed  their  development  to 

church  in  Persia,  Mesopotamia  and  Arabia,  as-  the    point    of   self-care.      Parental    preparations 

suniing  the  title  of  Chaldaian  Christians.    At  the  for   the   former   need   have   regard   only   to   the 

Council  of   Seleucia    (498)    the   Persian   church  proper  incubation  of  the  eggs;  for  the  latter  it 

clearly  formulated  this   dogma  in  opposition  to  must  be  extended  to  the  safety  and  comfort  of 

the    teaching    of    the    Catholic    Church.      These  the  young  for  a  period  after  they  have  hatched 

views  flourished  in  Antioch,  Edessa  and  Nisibis,  greater  or  less  according  to  their  helplessness, 

and  their  adherents  were  the  fosterers  of  learn-  which   varies   with   the   degree  of   organization. 

ing   in    history,    philosophy   and   medicine,   and  h   is  among  birds  of  the  highest  organization, 

under  the  Arabian  domination  were  often  raised  therefore,  that  complete  and  elaborate  nests  are 

to   high   posts   in   the   government.      Tamerlane  alone  to  be  found,  because  there  only  are  they 

afterward     desolated     the     Nestonan     Church  required   as  cradles   and   homes   for  the  young. 

throughout  almost  all  Asia,  so  that  only  a  rem-  The  lowest  seafowl,  such  as  penguins  and  anks, 

nant    escaped   to    the   mountains    of    Kurdistan,  make  no  nest  whatever,  depositing  only  a  single 

Under  Popes  Alexander  III.,  Innocent  IV.,  and  eg^  on  some  cliff-ledge  or   sea-islet,  almost  in- 

Nicholas   IV-,   some  attempt   was   made   m   the  accessible  to  enemies,  and  covering  it  with  their 

I6th  century  to  effect  a  union  with  the  Roman  „arm  bodies  until  the  young  one  hatches,  when 

Church,    in   consequence   of   which    the    Lmtcd  jt  is  immediately  ready  to  go  into  the  water  and 

Nestonans  separated  Irorn  the  mam  body  of  the  fish   for   itself.     The   great   company   of   shore- 

Chaldsan     Qinstians.      These     separatists     are  breeding  birds,   gulls,   sandpipers,   etc.,   need  do 

numbered   at   some   30,000.      They   acknowledge  nothing    more    than    scrape    a    smooth    hollow 

the  primacy  of  Rome,  but  use  a  Greek  hturgy.  among   the    pebbles   or   sea-wrack    where   their 

Their  patriarch  has  his  see  at  Diarbekir,  Asiatic  e^gs  may  lie  close  together  and  not  roll  or  be 

Turkey.     The  Non-Umted   Nestorians  m  JMeso-  blown    away.       The    waterfowl  —  rails,     ducks, 

potamia,   Persia   and   Syria  celebrate   the  sacra-  pelicans    and    others,— seeking   the    greater    se- 

ments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord  s  Supper  but  do  elusion  of  marshes  and  swamps,  must  do  a  little 

not  teach   T  ran  substantial  ion ;   Ihey  do   not   im-  better,  making  a  firm  raised  bed  of  earth  with  a 

pose    celibacy    on    then;    clergy;    they    number  rim  around  it,  or  else  a  platform  of  reeds,  etc, 

some    150.000   souls.     The   Nestonans   of   India  to  keep  their  eggs  out  of  the  mud  cr  water.  Some 

are  called  Christians  of  Saint  Thomas;  in   ISQQ  of  these,  as  the  herons,  cormorants  and  the  like, 

they  acknowledged   the   primacy  of  the   Roman  have  learned  to  make  their  homes  in  bushes  and 

see.^     Consult :      Badger.    *The    Nestorians    and  trees,   and   these   are   likely   to   be    rather   more 

their  Rituals'   (1852);  Rae,  <The  Synan  Church  substantial  than  those  on  the  ground,  to  prevent 

m  India'   (1893).  their   falling   to   pieces   in    the   swaying   of   the 

Nesto'rius.  See  Nestorianism  branches,  or  dropping  the  eggs  over  the  side  or 
through  the  bottom.     Similarly  the  great  tribe 

NcBta  of  Birds,  the  receptacles  prepared  by  of    ratiie,    limicoline    and    game-birds,    which 

birds  for  the  holding  and  security  of  their  eggs  breed  inland  on  the  ground,  do  not  make  nests 

and   young.     The   offspring   of   birds,   as   of   all  in   such   sense   as   are   those   of  the   song-birds, 

the  animals  lower  in  rank  than  they,  begin  life  but   mere  beds  for  the  eggs,   since  these   are 

1  the  very  immature  state  we  call  eggs.     Those  all    Precnces,    or    Nidifugir,    that    is,    of    thoM 

1  ,^  however,  protected  from  whose  chicks  run  about  as  soon  as  they  hatch, 
•■  —.  all,  by  being  buried         The  higher  families  of  birds,  however,  called 
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AltricM  or  Nidicola,  must  safeguard  and  nour-  to  be  used  many  years  in  su>^ession;  but  few 
ish  their  young  for  a  period  after  birth  from  the  small  nests  outlast  the  winter.  'The  hollow  bed 
e^,  and  these  must  make  a  home  for  them  in  the  centre  is  formed  by  a  )ining  of  lesser  and 
which  shall  be  durable  and  of  such  a  form  and  smoother  substances.  Small  birds  naturally  use 
finish  as  shall  protect  the  helpless  young  from  liner  materials,  and  the  character  of  the  struc- 
bad  weather,  observation  and  attack,  and  pre-  tures  varies  with  the  characteristics  and  habits  of 
vent  their  falling  out.  These  objects  are  at-  the  birds.  Some  are  made  almost  wholly  of 
tained  with  a  varying  degree  of  success,  but  in  twigs,  others  of  grass  blades,  others  of  flexible 
many  cases  seem  to  be  almost  perfectly  accom-  ribbons  of  such  bark  as  that  of  the  grape-vine, 
plished,  and  the  nests  resulting  have  added  to  others  of  shreds  of  hempen  fibre  torn  from  the 
them  the  finish  of  great  beauty.  Some  birds'  mitk-weed  and  similar  plants,  others  of  a  matted 
nests  are  marvels  of  skill,  ingenuity  and  adorn-  felt  formed  of  the  down  of  cat-tail  flags  or  of 
ment ;  while  others,  perhaps  made  by  nearly  ferns.  Some  are  made  in  whole  or  in  part  of 
related  species,  are  rude  or  slovenly.  mud,  and  plastered  upon  rocks,  either  supported 
'Classifying  Nejts. —  Several  of  the  earlier  upon  a  ledge  or  projecting  glued  to  the  face  of 
writers  on  ornithology  have  attempted  to  class-  a  cliff  like  a  hollow  bracket.  Of  this  shape  are 
ify  birds  according  to  their  modes  of  nest-  the  nests  of  many  swifts,  some  of  which  are 
building.  Such  attempts  are  not  without  value,  composed  almost  wholly  of  glutinous  saliva,  as 
but  Ihey  are  purely  artificial  and  of  no  use  to  is  the  case  with  that  of  the  edible  swift  men- 
the  systematic  ornithologist  The  classification  tioned  below.  Some  of  the  rudest  nests  ex- 
of  nests  may  take  account  of  their  situation,  temally  are  beautifully  soft  and  smooth  within ; 
means  of  support,  shape,  materials,  or  other  while  others  are  exquisitely  finished  and  adorned 
characters,  or  of  two  or  more  of  these.  Taking  outside  as  well  as  in ;  or  are  intricately  woven,  as 
the  first-mentioned  consideration  as  a  basis  we  are  the  pensile  hammocks  of  the  vireos,  the 
may  group  birds  into  miners,  such  as  the  king-  pouches  of  the  Bahimore  orioles,  European  lit- 
fisher  and  the  sand-martin;  mound-builders,  mouses  and  others,  and  the  leaf-sewn  nests  of 
like  the  brush-turkey  and  scrub-pheasant  of  the  tailor-birds  and  many  humming-birds.  In 
Australia ;  masons,  which  use  a  sort  of  mortar  most  cases  the  female  is  the  architect,  while  the 
of  earth  or  clay,  including  several  swallows  and  male  is  i>ermitted  to  do  little  but  bring  ma- 
allied  birds,  etc.  One  of  the  most  distinctive  terials  which  are  often  rejected  by  the  fastidious 
categories  is  that  of  the  borers,  such  as  the  builder.  While  most,  especially  of  the  smaller 
woodpeckers  and  their  relatives,  which  carve  out  kinds  of  birds,  separate  into  pairs  and  seek  se- 
timnels  and  chambers  in  (he  trunks  of  trees  as  eluded  places  for  their  homes,  others  breed 
breeding- pi  aces.  Many  of  the  terms  employed  gregariously,  as  is  the  custom  of  many  seafowl 
in  nest  classification  are  useful  for  descriptive  and  most  herons,  pelicans,  etc.  Some  of  the 
purposes.  Such  are  platform-nests,  basket-  land-birds,  as  the  swallows,  betray  a  tenden<^ 
rests,  pensile  nests,  etc.,  or,  as  names  of  birds,  toward  this ;  but  the  most  remarkable  case  is 
weavers,  tailors,  felt-makers,  etc  As  a  general  that  of  the  African  social  weaver-birds  (q.v.), 
rule  birds  of  the  same  family  or  lesser  group  which  actually  build  a  roof  in  common,  beneath 
will  agree  pretty  well  in  their  style  of  nidifica-  which  each  pair  of  the  flock  establishes  its  in- 
tion ;  but  there  are  many  exceptions,  as  for  ex-  dividual  dwelling.  This  strictly  community  life 
ample,    the    North    American   tyrant- flycatchers,  does  not  occur  elsewhere  among  birds,  although 

Methods  of  Construction.—  Birds  choose  for  cases  of  commensalism  are  occasional, 
their  nests  the  material  of  that  kind  to  which  Edible  Nesls.—  Few  birds'  nests  serve  any 
they  are  habituated  which  lies  nearest ;  and  if  human  utility,  though  many  are  utilized  by  other 
it  cannot  be  found  will  seek  a  good  substitute,  members  of  the  animal  kingdom.  One,  however, 
so  that  the  nests  of  birds  whose  specific  range  is  valuable  as  food.  This  is  the  nest  of  the  sa- 
covers  a  wide  region  will  be  found  varied  langane  (CoIfoeaiHi /ucipftago)  and  other  species 
greatly  and  often  much  improved  in  some  lo-  of  swifts  or  swifllets,  found  in  the  Malay 
calities.  Similarly  the  builders  are  likely  to  Archipelago,  used  as  an  article  of  luxury 
change  the  site  when  necessary,  breeding  in  among  the  Chinese.  It  has  the  shape  of  a  com- 
trees  in  wooded  regions  and  on  the  ground  or  mon  swallow's  nest,  is  about  the  size  of  a  half 
rocks  where  trees  are  absent.  In  this  way  cer-  teacup,  is  found  in  caves,  particularly  in  sea- 
tain  birds  have  greatly  modified  their  nesting-  cliffs,  and  has  the  appearance  of  fibrous  gelatine 
habits  since  the  civilization  of  their  habitats  —  or  isinglass.  It  is  composed  of  a  mucilaginous 
notably  the  swallows  and  swifts  which  all  over  substance  secreted  by  special  glands,  and  is  not 
the  world  abandon,  as  a  rule,  their  natural  as  was  formerly  thought  made  from  a  glutinous 
breeding  places  in  hollow  trees,  or  about  rocky  seaweed.  The  caves  in  which  these  swifts  dwell 
cliffs,  and  make  their  nests  under  the  roofs  of  in  crowds  are  particularly  abundant  in  Sumatra 
farm  outbuildings  or  in  bird-boxes.  This  and  Borneo,  especially  near  the  north  end  of 
adaptability  extends  to  each  species,  where  the  the  island,  and  are  in  most  cases  the  property 
nesls  of  closely  related  birds  vary  considerably,  of  wealthy  owners,  who  get  a  large  annual  in- 
In  many  families,  as,  notably,  in  the  Fringillida,  come  from  the  hazardous  occupation  of  secur- 
Some  species  nest  on  the  ground,  others  in  ing  the  nests,  which  can  be  done  only  by  climb- 
bushes  or  trees ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  ing  about  the  interior  of  the  great  sea-caves, 
to  be  considered  the  normal  method.  holding  torches  and  raking  off  the  nests  into 
Birds'  nests  are  usually  in  the  form  of  bowls,  little  bags  hung  upon  the  end  of  the  pike-poles. 
and  may  be  formed  of  sticks,  or  weed-stems,  or  The  best,  which  are  whitish  in  color,  and  almost 
coarse  grass,  and  form  an  immense  mass,  as  is  free  from  any  mixture  with  the  pure  glutine 
the  case  with  the  birds  of  prey,  crows,  or  her-  from  the  glands  in  the  mouth  of  the  bird,  sire 
ons,  one  of  which,  the  umbrette  of  Central  worth  fio  to  $15  a  pound. 
Africa,  makes  a  home  large  enou^  to  fill  a  Among  works  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
dumping-cart.     Such  great  structures  are  likely  birds'  nests  we  may  mention  Fennie,  <Architec- 
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ture  of  Birds*  (1831);  Wood,  'Homes  without 
Hands'  (1865)  ;  Dixon,  'Nests  and  Eggs  of 
British  Birds'  (1893);  Newton,  'Dictionary  of 
Birds'  (1893-6)  and  Wallace,  'Darwinism' 
(iS8p).  Ernest  Incersoli. 

Net,  an  open  fabric  made  of  hemp,  jute, 
flax,  and  sometimes  of  cotton  and  other  fibres. 
The  open  spaces  are  called  meshes,  and  in  order 
that  these  may  retain  their  shape  and  size  the 
fibres  of  which  the  net  is  made  have  to  be 
*  knotted  at  the  intersections.  Nets  were  formerly 
made  only  by  hand,  but  an  injjenious  kind  of 
loom  has  for  many  years  been  in  use  by  which 
the  operation  of  netting  can  be  performed  me- 
chanically. Nets  are  used  for  a  great  variety  of 
purposes,  but  chiefly  for  fishing.  The  three 
chief  kinds  of  nets  used  in  fishing  are  the  seine, 
the  drift-net,  and  the  trawl.  The  first  two  are 
ven"  long  in  proportion  Co  their  breadth,  and 
diner  from  one  another  only  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  employed.  The  seine  has  a  line 
of  corks  along  one  of  its  long  borders,  and  a 
line  of  leaden  weights  along  the  other;  so  that 
when  the  net  is  thrown  into  the  water  it  as- 
sumes a  perpendicular  position.  The  drift-net 
is  not  loaded  with  lead,  but  floats  in  the  water. 
The  trawl,  again,  is  dragged  along  the  bottom 
by  the  motion  of  the  boat  Nets  are  also  used 
to  catch  birds  and  animals,  to  protect  crops 
from  birds,  the  blossoms  of  trees  from  frost,  etc. 
Wire  nets  or  netting  is  also  used  for  domestic 
purposes. 

Nedterlands,  Kingdom  of  die,  fre- 
quently called  Hollind,  a  northwestern 
Eurojjean  country  with  a  north  and  westein 
coastline  of  470  miles  on  the  North  Sea,  its 
eastern  frontier  bounded  by  Germany,  and  its 
southern  by  Belgium.  It  comprises  the  north- 
em  and  smaller  half  of  the  numerous  provinces 
formerly  combined  under  the  name  Nether- 
lands or  Low  Countries,  part  of  which  is  now 
included  in  Belgium.  It  received  its  general 
&iglish  name  of  Holland  from  its  coastal 
provinces  North  and  South  Ilolland.  From 
north  to  south  the  country  has  an  extent  of  150 
miles,  with  a  breadth  from  west  to  east  of  120 
miles  throughout  and  a  total  land  area  of  12,648 

Political  Divisions.— The  Netherlands  at  the 
present  day  has  nearly  the  original  limits  of 
the  Seven  United  Provinces  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury. The  modem  provinces  are  given  in  the 
accompanying  table: 


Norih  Bribut. 
Ccldeiluid  .... 
South  Holland. 
Kitrtb  Holluid. 
ZnUnd    

Fridland   '. 

IJDbotg     


The  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  (q.v.)  was  under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  king  of  Holland,  until 
the   death   of  William   IH.    in    i8go  dissolved 


this  union.  The  most  densely  peopled  province 
is  South  Holland  (981  per  sq.  m.),  and  the 
least  densely  peopled  is  Drenthe   (144). 

Topography  and  Physical  Features. —  The 
Netherlands  forms  the  most  characteristic  por- 
tion of  the  great  plain  of  northern  and  western 
Europe.  Prom  the  middle  of  Belgium,  a  few 
miles  northeast  of  Brussels,  the  country  be- 
comes a  dead  level,  extending  in  monotonous 
sandy  flats,  through  Hanover,  Jutland,  Holstein, 
and,  with  little  interruption,  through  Prussia 
into  Russia.  The  lowest  part  of  this  immense 
level,  and  that  which  has  most  recently  emerged 
from  the  sea,  is  the  country  lying  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Schelde  and  Ems.  Within  thii 
distance  the  Rhine,  joined  by  the  Maas,  Yssel, 
and  other  rivers,  enters  the  sea  through  a  num- 
ber of  arms,  and  sluggish,  winding  channels. 
This  delta  in  early  ages  was  evidently  liable  to 
perpetual  change  of  form,  as  new  mud-banks 
were  deposited,  old  channels  being  blocked  up, 
and  new  ones  formed.  In  addition  to  this  the 
river  floods,  in  forming  a  domain  of  alluvial 
deposits,  bad  to  contend  with  the  sea,  which 
washed  away  the  accumulations  of  mud,  or 
covered  them  with  sand,  according  to  the  vicis- 
situdes of  weather  and  season.  'Hie  soil  of  the 
Netherlands  shows  everywhere  the  proofs  of 
this  struggle  between  the  ocean  and  the  river, 
in  the  alternation  of  salt  and  fresh  water  de- 
posits. It  therefore  became  a  problem  of  ex- 
istence with  the  early  inhabitants  to  secure  the 
natural  permanence  of  their  territorial  posses- 
sions, by  embankments  high  and  strong  enough 
to  protect  them  under  ordinary  circumstances 
from  the  waves;  by  windmills  on  the  embank- 
ments—  a  characteristic  feature  of  Dutch  land- 
scapes—  they  worked  the  pumps  which  drained 
the  enclosed  lands.  In  consequence,  the  Neth- 
erlands has  the  appearance  of  an  artificially  con- 
structed country,  some  portions  of  which  are 
16  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  nearly 
all  too  low  for  natural  drainage.  The  whole 
country  is  divided  by  dikes,  some  of  them  60 
feet  high,  which  protect  portions  of  land  from 
the  sea,  lakes,  or  rivers.  These  enclosed  lands 
are  called  polders.  On  the  chief  dikes  are  roads 
and  canals  also  joining  the  rivers,  the  canals 
generally  large  enough  to  be  navigable.  There 
rocks  in  the  Netherlands, 
I  a  country  with- 
natural  springs. 
The  only  heights  are  the  sand-hills,  about  loO 
to  180  feet  high  along  the  coast  of  Holland; 
and  a  chain  of  low  hills,  of  similar  origin  per- 
haps, which  extend  from  the  middle  of  the 
province  of  Utrecht  into  Gelderland. 

The  principal  coast  features  are  the  wide 
estuaries  of  the  Schelde,  and  of  the  Maas, 
the  tatter  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Rhine; 
north  of  the  Maas  the  Zuider  Zee,  which  was 
formed   by   an  irruption  of  the   sea  in   the   be- 


of  the  Maas  and  the  entrance  of  the  Zuider  Zee, 
a  distance  of  75  miles,  the  coast  is  chiefly  formed 
of  sand-hills  or  dunes,  frequently  180  feet  high, 
dreary  and  sterile  to  the  last  degree;  and  sep- 
arating, with  their  broad  band  of  irreclaimable 
desert,  the  low  fertile  meadows  on  the  one  side 
from  the  waves  of  the  ocean  on  the  other.  In 
a  line  with  these  dunes,  stretching  beyond  the 
mouth   of   the    Zuider   Zee,    runs  a  chain   of 


which  is  popularly  described  a 
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islands,  namely,  Texel,  Vlieland,  Terschellmg,  Climate. — The  climate   is  extremely  humid, 

Ameland,  etc.,  which  seem  to  indicate  the  origi-  changeable,    and    disagreeable ;    violent    winds, 

nal   line  of  the   coast  before  the  ocean  broke  with  varying  temperature,  frequently  blow  from 

in  upon  the  low  lards.    The  coast  of  Friesland,  southwest   or    northwest,    and    heavy    sea-fi^s 

opposite  to  these   islands,  depends  for  its  se-  are   driven   in,   which   injure  vegetation.     The 

curity  ahogetlier  on  artificial  embankments.  The  mean  average  annual  temperature  is  50°  F. ;  33° 

Laiiwers   Zee,   a    deep   bay   on   the   confines   of  in  January,  and   6s°   in   July ;   the  average  an- 

Friesland   and  Groningen,  also   owes   its   origin  nual  rainfall  is  26  inches.    The  winter  is  severe, 

to   an   irruption   of   the    ocean;   and   again   the  and    the    sky    is    almost    always    overcast    and 

Dollart,  a   gulf  at  the   mouth   of  the   Ems,   be-  troubled.     The  bright  days  hardly  exceed  forty 

tween  Holland  and  Germany,  was  formed  about  in  the  year.     Low  fevers  visit  the  marshy  dis- 

half  a  century  later  than  the  Zuider  Zee,  and  tricts   in   autumn,   but    the   dry  cold    of   winter 

by  a  similar  convulsion,  which  is   said  to  have  restores  the  peasant's  health.     Although  the  di- 

swept     away     70     villages     and     100,000     peo-  mate  is  to  strangers  cheerless  and  depressing,  its 

p!e.     From  the   left  bank  of   the  Ems   extends  prejudicial  effects  on  health  are  counterbalanced 

the  Bourtang  morass,  a  vast  and  irreclaimable  by  good  food  and  clothing,  and  habitual  clean- 

fieaC  marsh,  partly  in  Germany,  partly  in  Hoi-  liness ;  the  Dutch  give  particular  attention  to 
and ;  the  Feel,  a  marsh  of  like  nature  but  less  these  domestic  safeguards,  and,  notwithstand- 
extent,  lies  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Maas,  on  ing  the  ungenial  climate  in  which  they  live, 
the  east  side  of  North  Brabani  The  work  of  longevity  is  not  rarer  among  them  tlian  else- 
reclaiming   the    waste   is   constantly   going   for-  where. 

ward;  in  the  provinces  of  North  and  South  Agricullure,  e(c.— Horticulture  and  agricul- 
Holland  alone  about  ninety  lakes  have  been  ture  have  been  developed  to  a  high  degree  of 
drained.  The  principal  of  these  was  the  Lake  perfection,  although  the  latter  holds  a  subordi- 
of  Haarlem,  the  drainage  of  which,  be^n  in  nate  place  in  rural  industry.  The  soil  consists 
1839,  was  completed  in  1853.  The  drainmg  of  chiefly  of  alluvial  deposits.  Wheat,  of  excel- 
large  portions  of  the  Zuider  Zee  has  been  begun,  lent  quality,  is  grown  only  in  favored  portions 
Hydrography. —  The  chief  rivers  of  the  of  the  south  provinces.  Rye,  oats,  and  buck- 
Netherlands  are  the  Rhine,  Maas,  Schelde,  wheat,  with  horse-beans,  beet,  madder,  and 
Yssel,  Vecht,  and  Hunse.  The  Rhine  is  above  chicory,  are  more  common  crops ;  and  tobacco 
half  a  mile  wide  where  it  enters  the  Nether-  is  cultivated  in  the  provinces  of  Gelderland, 
lands;  it  soon  divides,  the  south  and  principal  South  Holland,  and  Utrecht;  flax  in  Zeeland 
arm  taking  the  name  of  Waal,  and  uniting  with  and  the  environs  of  Dortrecht,  and  hemp,  oil- 
the  Maas,  while  the  north  arm,  communicating  seeds,  and  hops  in  various  parts  of  tin  king- 
with  the  Yssel,  takes  the  name  of  Leek;  a  dom.  Culinary  vegetables  are  cultivated  on  a 
branch  from  it  named  the  Kromme  (crooked)  much  larger  scale  for  home  use,  and  also  for 
Bhcin,  winds  by  Utrecht  to  the  Zuider  Zee.  the  exportation  of  the  seeds,  which  form  an  im- 
while  another  very  diminished  stream  called  portant  article  of  Dutch  commerce.  Dutch  ag- 
the  Old  Rhine  flows  from  Utrecht  by  Leyden,  riculture  atones  in  thoroughness  for  what  it 
to  the  sea  at  Katwijk.  The  Maas,  entering  lacks  in  extent  The  farmers  are  highly  skilled, 
the  Netherlands  from  Belgium,  receives  and  to  them  many  of  the  chief  improvements  in 
the  Roer ;  of  the  Schelde  only  the  mouths,  the  modern  agriculture  are  due.  The  culture  of 
east  and  the  west,  or  Old  Schelde,  lie  within  flowers,  and  especially  of  flowering  bulbs,  has 
the  Dutch  boundary.  The  Yssel  and  Vecht,  long  been  one  of  the  most  important  industries 
flowing  from  Germany,  both  enter  the  Zuider  of  the  country,  and  is  of  ever-increasing  im- 
Zee  by  mouths  at  no  great  distance  asunder,  portance.  The  chief  centre  of  this  industry  is 
The  Hunse,  rising  in  the  Bourtang  Marsh,  flows  Haarlem,  and  every  year  large  quantities  of 
through  Groningen  to  the  Lauwers  Zee.  The  bulbs  of  all  kinds  are  exported  to  foreign  coun- 
canals  of  the  Netherlands  are  collectively  more  tries.  It  is  in  stock,  and  dairy  produce  in 
important  than  the  rivers.  The  chief  is  the  particular,  that  the  rural  industry  of  the  Neth- 
great  ship  canal,  26  feet  deep  and  19?  wide,  erlands  shows  its  greatest  strength.  Their 
from  Wijk,  on  the  North  Sea,  to  Amsterdam,  horses  are  remarkable  for  size  and  strength, 
and  connected  by  locks  with  the  Zuider  Zee,  and  much  sought  after ;  and  in  the  number  and 
opened  in  November  1877.  This  great  canal  excellence  of  their  horned  cattle  the  Dutch 
shortens  the  distance  between  Amsterdam  and  stand  equally  high.  The  poultry-yard  is  also 
the  sea  to  about  15  miles.  The  North  Holland  to  the  Dutch  farmer  a  source  of  wealth.  Bee- 
Canal  allows  large  ships  to  pass  between  Am-  culture  is  likewise  actively  carried  on,  especially 
sterdam  and  the  Helder,  a  distance  of  40  miles,  in  Gelderland  and  Drenthe.  The  quantity  of 
so  as  to  avoid  the  intricate  navigation  of  the  cheese  and  butter  brought  to  market  is 
Zuider  Zee;  the  Winschoten  Canal,  also  for  enormous.  About  2,100,000  acres  ate  under  cul- 
ships,  18  miles  long,  connects  the  Dollart  with  ture,  nearly  3,000,000  are  pasture  land,  over 
Groningen;  the  Damaier-Diep,  of  equal  mag-  150.000  are  devoted  to  gardens  and  orchards, 
nitude.  runs  from  Groningen  to  the  sea  at  Del-  some  620,000  are  forest,  about  1,500,000  are  un- 
fzijl;  another  canal  connects  Harlingen,  on  the  cultivated  heath,  fully  300,000  are  water  and 
Zuider  Zee,  with  Groningen ;  the  Nieuwer  Sluis  morass,  and  about  125,000  acres  arc  occupied  by 
unites  Utrecht  with  Amsterdam,  while  the  latter  dikes  and  roads. 

city   also   communicates   with   Rotterdam.     The  Manufaclurtt     and     Commerce. —  Manufac- 

Dutch  caitals  are  much  used  by  passengers,  and  tures  have  never   held  a  very  important  place, 

the  slowness  of  the  trekschuyts  or  boats  is  com-  though    the    linen   of   the    Dutch    Netherlands 

fensated  in  some  measure  by  their  punctuality,  has  long  held  the  first  rank.     The  manufacture 

n  winter  their  frozen  surface  offers  convenient  of  woolen  cloth  centres  in  Leyden.  Utrecht,  and 

roads  to   skaters,  and  they   are  then  travded  Tilburg.    The  distilleries  of  Schiedam  are  well 

over  with  greater  speed  known;  Gouda  supplies  tobacco-pipes,  the  best 
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of  thar  kind;  and  the  same  praise  may  be  be-  branch  of  the  expenditure.    The  chief  items  of 

stowed  on  the  leather,  the  refined  smgar  of  the  revenue  are  yielded  by  the  excise  and   direct 

Dutch,  the  pottery,  bricks,  tiles,  glassware,  and  and  indirect  taxation.  The  army  comprises  some 

many  other  articles  intended  for  continental  use.  68,000  men  (excluding  officers)  on  a  war  foot' 

Ship-building  and  the  manufactures  subsidiary  ing,  but  only  about  po/xx)  altogether  in  peace, 

to  that  industry  are  largely  carried  on  in  many  It  is  formed  partly   by  conscription  and   partly 

places.     Coal  is  mined  in  the  province  of  Lim-  hy   enlistment.      Substitution   was    abolished    in 

burg,  the  mines  chiefly  belonging  to  the   state;  l8g&     The   army   of   the   East   Indies   is   about 

312,717  tons   were   extracted  in   1901,  valued  at  42,000  strong.     The  navy  comprises  6  first-class 

¥725,924.     The   commerce   with   the   Dutch   pos-  iron-clads,  22  second-class  iron-clads  and  cruis- 

sessions  in  the  East  Indies,  particularly  Java,  is  ers,    besides   a    number   of   gun-boats,   torpedo- 

of  great  and  continually  increasing  importance,  boats,   training-ships,   etc. 

The  total  exports  of  home  produce,  and  im-  CoJoniM,— In  addition  to  her  European  ter- 
ports  for  home  consumption,  inclusive  of  bui-  ritories  the  Netherlands  possesses  a  wide  ex- 
lion  and  specie,  in  igoi  were,  imports  $818,800,-  tent  of  colonies  and  dependencies  in  Asia  and 
000;  exports  $697,200,000.  The  trade  is  chiefly  America,  with  which  she  carries  on  an  e;itensive 
with  Great   Britain  and   Germany.  commerce,   and   which    contribute   materially  to 

Skipping,  Navigation,  and  Fisheries. — The  her  greatness.  Her  chief  Asiatic  colonies  arc 
mercantile  navy  of  the  Netherlands  on  i  Jan.  the  Dutch  East  Indies  (q.v.)  comprising  Java, 
igoi,  numbered  638  vessels  of  40  tons  and  Sumatra,  part  of  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  part  of 
upwards;  213  steamers  of  268,159  tons,  and  425  New  Guinea,  with  Banca,  Bali,  Lombok,  Sum- 
sailing  vessels  of  78,413;  making  a  total  ton-  bawa,  Flores,  and  other  islands  in  the  Malay 
nage  of  346,572.  The  vessels  entered  in  1900  Archipelago;  while  in  America  she  possesses 
were  12,307  of  9,448,225  tons;  cleared,  12,367  of  Surinam  or  Dutch  Guiana,  and  the  West  In- 
9,423,156  tons.  The  herring,  oyster,  and  other  dian  islands  of  Curasao,  Saba,  St.  Eustatius,  etc. 
fisheries  of  the  North  Sea  employed  5351  ves-  Estimated  area  782^63  square  miles;  pop.  about 
sets  of  all  kinds,  manned  by  over  20,000  sea-  34>ooa,ooo. 

men.    The  oyster  fishery  yielded  over  1,994  to"s  Ethnology. —  The  stock  to  which  the  people 

of  oysters  in  1901,  while  the  value  of  the  her-  belong  is  the  Teutonic,  the  great  majority  of  the 

ring'  fishery   was   estimated  at  $2,956,138.  inhabitants   being   descendants    of   the   old   Ba- 

RaHwayi,  the   Posl-oiSce,   TeUgrapks,   etc. —  tavians.      They   comprise   over   70   per   cent    of 

The  total  length  of  railways  in  the  Netherlands  the  population,  and   are  chiefly  settled   in  the 

is  over   1 JOO  miles,  of  which  900  miles  belong  provinces  of  North  and  South  Holland,  Zeeland, 

to  the  state,  and  the  remainder  to  private  com-  Utrecht,    and    Gelderjand.      The    Flemings    of 

panics.     The  state  railways  yield  an  annual  rev-  North  Brabant  and  Limburg,  and  the  Frisians, 

enue  of  between  $1,500,000  and  $2,000,000.     The  inhabiting   Friesland,   Groningen,   Drenthe,    and 

post-otBce  is  well  organized,   and   also  yields   a  OverysseT,   form  the  other  groups. 

revenue    in    excess    of    the    expenditure.     Tlie  Population. — As  given  in  the  paragraph  Po- 

length  of  state  telegraph  lines  in  operation  is  Utical  Division  the  total  population  in  igoi  was 

about  3^00  miles.    The  canals  have  a  length  of  5,263,232,    of  whom   2,603,.^  were   males  and 

over  1,900  miles  (see  paragraph  on  Hydrogra-  2,659,746   females.    In    1899  there    were   52,625 

phy).  resident  foreigners,  of  whom  3i365   were  Ger- 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. — The  guild-  mans,  14,903   Belgians,   1,307  English,  and  4,550 

er  or  florin,  value  40  cents,  is  the  chief  denom-  from  other  countries.     The  emigration   in   1901 

ination  of  money.     Ten-guilder  gold  pieces  are  was  1,874,  to  North  America  exclusively, 

coined,  but  silver  ia  chiefly  in  circulation.     The  Education. — In     respect     of     education     the 

French  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  Netherlands    occupy    a    high    place    among    fte 

has   been  adopted,  the  principal   names   being —  nations   of   Europe.     In   1857   a   non-denomina- 

the   kilogram   or  pond,   metre   or   el,   kilometre  tional   primary  instruction  law  was  passed,  and 

or  mijl,  are  or  vierkante  roede,  hektare  or  bun-  in   1878  this  law  was  supplemented   by  another 

ier,  stere  or  ivisse,  litre  or  ton,  and  hektolitre  containing  more   stringent  regulations   with   the 

or  vat.  view   of   making   primary  education   more  gen- 

Govemment,  Finances,    etc. —  The   kingdom  eral.     In  1900  instruction  was  made  obligatory, 

of   the    Netherlands,   as    now    constituted,    is   a  An  act  passed  in  1889  diminished  public  instruc- 

constitutional  monarchy.     The   executive   power  tion  and   encouraged  private   instruction,  which 

lies  wholly  with  the  sovereign,  who  shares  also  is   now   supported   by   the   state.      The   cost  of 

the  work  of  legislation  with  the  States- General,  public    primary   education   is    borne    jointly   by 

These    consist    of    two    chambers  —  the    upper  the   state   and  the  communes,  the   former  con- 

with    50    and    the    lower    with    loo    members  tributing  to  teachers'  salaries  and  being  respon- 

—  who  assemble  for  deliberation  and  despatch  of  sible  for  one  quarter  of  the  cost  of  founding  or 

business    at    the    Hague    ('Sgravenhage).     The  purchasing  schools.     Above  the  primary  schools 

members  of  the   upper  chamber  are  elected   by  are   the    middle   class,    secondary,   and   classical 

the  pro^^ncial  states  from  among  the  most  high-  schools,  a  Polytechnic  Institution  at  Delft,  spe- 

ly  assessed  inhabitants  of  the  various  counties ;  cial   colleges   lor   agriculture,   horticulture,    etc. 

the  others  are  elected  by  ballot,  al  the  rate  of  There   are   four   public   universities,   namely,   at 

one  deputy  to  every  45,000  souls.     The  govern-  l.eyden,    Utrecht,    Groningen,   and    Amsterdam, 

ment  is  strong,  and  the  administration  in  every  and  also  a  private  university. 

department    is    simple    and     economical.      The  Religion.— A  majority  of  the  inhabitants  be- 

revenue    of    the    Netherlands    during    the    last  long  to  the  Reformed  Church,  and  Roman  Cath- 

few  years  has  averaged   about  $56,000,000  per  dies  also  are  numerous.    The  members  of  alt 

",   and  the   expenditure   about   $58,000,000.  religious  denominations   possess,  by   the  corsli- 

"""   -'  -L-   — .     amounts   to  about  $485,-  tution,   perfect  liberty  of  conscience   and  social 

1  which  forms  the  largest  equality.    The  census  leturns  of  1899  give  the 
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Bumber  of  Protestants  as  3,o67OTr;  oi  Roman  hostilities  have  lingered  on  ever  since.  In  1887 
Citbohcs,  1,798,9151  Jews,  103,988;  other  relig-  the  Heemskerk  Liberal  ministry  passed  a  bill 
io(u,  17,^;  persons  not  belonging  to  any  relig-  amending  the  constitution, 
ious  bcdy,  115,179.  The  Reformed  Church  is  On  23  Nov.  1890,  the  king  died,  and  was 
Presbyterian  in  government,  while  the  Roman  succeeded  by  his  young  daughter,  Wilhelmina 
Catholics  are  ruled  by  an  archbishop  and  four  Helena  Pauline  Maria,  under  the  regency  of  her 
bishops.  mother,  the  Queen- dowager  Enmia.  The  year 
History.—Tht  south  portion  of  the  Low  1892  was  marked  by  serious  disturbances 
Countries  belonged  at  the  beginning  of  the  among  the  unemployed,  and  in  1893  the  So- 
Christian  era  to  Belgic  Gaul  (see  Gaul).  The  cialists  carried  on  a  vigorous  propaganda.  In 
north  portion,  inhabited  by  the  Batavians  and  1896  the  franchise  was  extended  by  a  new  bill, 
Frisians  (see  those  articles),  formed  part  of  which  received  the  regent's  assent.  Besides  the 
Germany.  The  south  portion  as  far  as  the  unsuccessful  war  against  the  people  of  Acheen, 
Rhine  was  held  by  Rome  up  to  400  A.D.,  after  in  Sumatra,  the  Dutch  in  1894  had  to  face  alio 
which  it  came  under  the  rule  of  the  Franks,  a  revolt  in  the  island  of  Lombok.  A  Dutch 
as  did  also  subsequently  the  rest  of  the  coun-  force  met  with  a  serious  disaster  here,  but  soon 
try.  In  the  nth  century  the  territory  com-  afterward  General  Vetter  re-established  the  au- 
prised  in  the  present  kingdoms  of  Belgium  and  thority  of  the  Netherlands.  In  1898  Queen  Wil- 
the  Netherlands  formed  a  number  of  counties,  heimina  attained  her  legal  majority,  and  form- 
marquisates,  and  duchies  corresponding  more  or  ally  took  up  the  reins  of  government.  The 
less  with  the  modern  provinces.  By  the  latter  most  notable  event  of  1899  was  the  meeting 
part  of  the  isth  century  all  these  had  been  ac-  of  the  great  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague, 
quired  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  passed  (See  Hague  Conitebence, )  In  1900  primary 
to  the  house  of  Hapsburg  on  the  marriage  of  education  was  made  compulsory  by  law.  In 
the  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy  Feb,  1901,  the  queen  marned  Prmce  Henry  of 
to  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  IIL  On  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  Consult:  Amicis,  <HoU 
the  abdication  of  Charles  V,  in  1556  they  passed  land'  {1893) ;  Bernard,  <La  Hollande  Geograph- 
to  his  son  Philip  n.  of  Spain  (q.v.)-  In  conse-  iq«e,  Ethnologiquc,  etc'  (1900):  Havard,  <In 
quence  of  religious  persecution  in  1576  Holland  the  Heart  of  Holland'  (t88o)  ;  Meldrum,  Hol- 
and  Zeeland  openly  rebelled,  and  in  1579  the  five  land  and  the  Hollanders'  (1880)  ;  Molley,  'The 
north  provinces  — Holland,  Zeeland,  Utrecht.  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic'  (1858),  and  'His- 
Guelders,  and  Friesland  —  concluded  the  cele-  toiy  of  the  Umted  Netherlands'  (1869)  ;  Wood, 
brated  Union  of  Utrecht,  by  which  they  de-  'Through  Holland'  {1877)- 
clared  themselves  independent  of  Spain,  They  Ne&erlands,  Latififuage,  Literature  and 
were  joined  in  1580  by  Overyssel,  and  in  1594  Science  of  the.  The  literary  language 
by  Groningen.  After  the  assassination  of  Wil-  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  is  m 
liam  of  Orange,  10  July  1584,  Maurice  became  English  called  Dutch,  but  by  the  people  them- 
stadtholder  (governor).  His  victories  at  Nieu-  selves  is  called  Hollandsch  or  Nederduitsch,  that 
port  and  in  Brabant,  the  bold  and  victorious  ex-  is,  Low  Dutch,  This  name  it  receives  in  oppo- 
ploits  of  the  Dutch  admirals  against  the  navy  sition  to  the  Hochdeutsch  or  High  Dutch,  the  lit- 
of  Philip  II.,  the  wars  of  France  and  England  erary  language  of  modem  Germany,  Closely 
against  Spain,  and  the  apathy  of  Philip  II.,  allied  to  the  Dutch,  so  closely  indeed  as  to  be 
caused  in  1609  the  peace  of  Antwerp.  But  Hoi-  distinguished  from  it  only  by  some  orthographic 
land  had  yet  to  go  through  the  Thirty  Years'  and  other  minor  differences,  is  the  Flemish 
war  before  its  independence,  now  recognized  (Viaemisch)  language,  spoken  partly  in  the 
by  all  the  powers  except  Spain,  was  fully  se-  kingdom  of  Holland,  but  mainly  in  the  Belgian 
cured  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  In  the  mid-  provinces  of  East  and  West  Flanders,  Limburg, 
die  of  the  I"th  century  the  United  Netherlands  Antwerp  and  South  Brabant.  (See  Fi^mish 
was  the  first  commercial  stale  and  the  first  Language  and  Literature,)  Both  languages  be- 
maritime  power  in  the  world,  and  for  a  long  long  to  the  Low  German  group  of  the  Teutonic 
time  maintained  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  The  or  Germanic  branch  of  the  Indo-European  fam- 
south  provinces  alternated  between  the  rule  of  ily  of  languages.  The  two  languages,  or  rather 
Spain  and  Austria  till  1797,  when  they  came  dialects,  are  in  fact  in  their  early  history  identi- 
under  the  power  of  the  French  republic.  In  cal  and  the  term  Flemish  is  applied,  on  the  one 
1806  Louis  Napoleon  became  king  of  Holland,  hand,  to  the  original  form  of  both  dialects  and 
but  in  1810  it  was  incorporated  with  the  French  to  the  literature  produced  in  it  before  it  sep- 
empire.  In  1814  all  the  provinces  both  of  Hoi-  arated  into  these  dialects ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
land  and  Belgium  were  united  by  the  treaty  to  that  one  of  the  two  dialects  which  is  still 
of  Paris  to  form  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether-  spoken  in  the  parts  above  mentioned,  and  to  the 
lands.  This  arrangement  lasted  till  1830,  when  literature  produced  in  it.  It  is  only  in  this  latter 
the  south  provinces  broke  away  and  formed  application  of  the  term  that  the  Flemish  lan- 
the  kingdom  of  Belgium.  King  Willem  I,  at-  guage  and  literature  can  be  noticed  separately, 
tempted  to  reduce  the  revolted  provinces  by  The  non-literary  Low-CSennan  dialects  spoken 
force;  but  the  great  powers  intervened,  and  in  the  Netherlands  may  be  divided  into  the  Fris- 
finally  matters  were  adjusted  between  the  two  ian,  an  idiom  which  is  gradually  disappearing 
countries  in  1839,  The  king  abdicated  in  1840,  (it  has  a  small  literature  —  see  Frisians);  the 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Willem  11.  (1840-  Guelders  dialect,  or  the  so-called  Lower  Rhen- 
1849),  he  being  again  succeeded  by  his  son  Wil-  ish;  the  Groningen  dialect,  to  which  also  be- 
lem  III,,  whose  reign  on  the  whole  was  un-  longs  the  Over-Yssel  dialect,  bearing  a  consid- 
eventful.  Slavery  was  abolished  in  the  Dutch  erahie  resemblance  to  the  German, 
West  Indian  possessions  in  1S63,  slave-owners  The  common  parent  of  the  modern  Dutch  and 
receiving  compensation.  In  1873  the  Dutch  be-  Flemish  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  a  de- 
gan  a  war  with  the  Acheenese  of  Sumatra,  and  velopment  of  the  Old  Frisian,  but  the  general 
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view  at  the  present  day  appears  to  be  that  the  national  song  'Wilhelmus  van  Nassauwen.'  The 
characteristic  forms  of  the  language  of  the  efforts  of  these  men  were  entirely  successful  so 
Netherlands  are  at  least  as  old  as  those  of  the  that  before  the  Unal  conclusion  of  peace  (1648) 
Old  Frisian,  and  that  both  languages  are  sep-  the  golden  age  of  the  Dutch  national  literature, 
arate  developments  of  a  still  older  original.  The  which  fUls  up  the  greater  part  of  the  17th 
Dutch  language  resembles  the  Gerrnan  in  its  century,  had  begun.  Energy,  independence, 
vocabulary  and  syntax,  but  is  considerably  vivacity,  and  elevation  of  sentiment  characterize 
simpler  in  its  accidence.  Its  vowel  sounds  aie  the  more  important  writers  at  the  beginning  of 
broader  than  those  of  the  Germans,  and  its  gut-  this  period,  among  whom  Hooft  and  Vondel 
turals  harsher.  It  possesses  the  same  power  of  hold  the  first  place.  Pieter  Corneliszoon  Hooft 
forming  compound  words  from  native  materials  (1581-164?)  brought  the  prose  style  to  a  high 
as  the  German,  and  even  to  a  greater  extent,  for  degree  of  excellence,  and  Joost  van  den  Vondel 
while  the  German  frequently  borrows  adjectives  (1587-1679),  the  greatest  of  Dutch  dramatists, 
(for  example)    from   foreign  sources  to   corre-     performed  the  same  service  for  the  language  of 

spond  to  nouns'  of  native  formation,  the  Dutch  poetry,  and  made  it  peculiarly  fit  for  the  expres- 
has   for  the   most   part  such  adjectives  parony-     sion    of    the    sublime.     Jacob     Cats,     familiarly 

mous  with  the  nouns.     Thus  the  Germans   may  known  in  Holland  as  'Father  Cats'   (1577-1660), 

use  the  word  Wissenschaftslehre  for  philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  confined  himself  to  the 
but  are  obliged  to  adopt  philosophisdi  for  phil-     sphere  of  every-day  life.     His  verses  are  marked 

osophical;   while  the   Dutch  have   Wijsbegeerte  by  a  careless  ease,  sometimes  even  slovenliness; 

and  wijsgeerig,  both  of  native  origin.  but  his  language  is  pure,  a  circumstance  of  some 

The  eldest  literary  monument  of  the  language     importance,  since   after   the   termination  of  the 

of  the   Netherlands   is,  as  far   as  can   be  ascer-  war,  when  the  mind  of  the  people  had  become 

tained,   an   ordinance   of   the  town   of   Brussels  toned  down  from  the  high  pilch  to  which  it  had 

dated  1229,  although  it  is  possible  that  a  few  of  been  raised  by  their  struggle   for   freedom  and 

the  poems  which   have  come   down  to  us,  par-  independence,  he  became  the  special  favorite  of 

ticularly   'Reinaert  de  Vos'    (Renard  the  Fox)  his  countrymen,  and  had  thus  a  large  share  of 

may    belong    to    the    second    half    of    the    12th  influence   in   determining   the    character    of   the 

century.    In  the  latter  part  of  the   13th   een-  national   langua,ge.     Among  the   other    leading 

tury  the  language  was  brought  10  a  pretty  high  names  in  pure  literature  belonging  to  this  period 

point  of  literary  cultivation  by  Jacob  van  Maer-  are  those  of  Constanlyn   Huygens   (1596-1686), 

lant    (bom   1235),  author   of  the   'Spiegel  His-  father  of  the  celebrated  mathematician,  a  satirist, 

torix,*  but  not  long  after  his  date  the  language  epigrammatist,    and    didactic    poet ;    Jacob    van 

began  to  decay,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  Westerbaan  (died  1670)  and  Jan  Van  Hemskerk 
French   forms,   words,  and   idioms   through   the     (died  1656),  both  erotic  poets^  the  latter  author 

Burgundian    domination     (1363-1477).     A    few  of   'Minnedichten,'    in   imitation   of   Ovid,   and 

literary   societies   called   Rederijkerskamern,  ap-  also  of   a   poetic   romance   entitled    'Bataavsche 

pear  to  have  striven  against  this  result,  but  their  Arcadia' ;  Dirk  Kamphuisen  (died  i6a6),  a  cele- 

efforts  were  not  rewarded  with  any  success  until  brated   hymn-writer.     No   department   of  litera- 

the     struggle     witn     Spain     at     the     close     of  ture  received  more  attention  than  the  drama  dur- 

the  i6th  centuiT  produced  a  reaction  among  the  ing     this     period,     and     several     authors     who 

population  of  the  Netherlands  in  favor  of  their  afterward    distinguished     themselves     in     olhei 

native    language,    a    reaction    which,    however,  fields  began   their   literary  career  as  dramatists, 

proved  permanent  only  in  the  northern  Protest-  Among  these  were  Brandt  (died  1685),  who  was 

ant    provinces,    which    eventually    succeeded    in  also   an   historian    and   epigrammatist;    Ondaan 

throwing  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  which  now  (died   i6g2),  a   political   writer  and   lyrist;   and 

form    the    kingdom    of    the    Netherlands.     The  Antonides  van  der  Goes   (died  1684)   celebrated 

chief  specimens  of  the  language  belonging  to  the  as  a  lyrist  chiefly  on  account  of  his  poem  'De 

period    intervening   between    Maerlant    and    the  Ijslroom'    in    whidi    he    sings    the    praises    of 

reaction     at    the     dose     of    the     16th     century  Amsterdam.     The  principal   writer  of  comedies 

are  the   civic   laws   of  Antwerp    (1300),   a    few  was    Bredero    (1585-1618),    whose   language    is 

chronicles  such  as  that  of  J,  Van  Clere,  and  a  that  of  the  lowest  of  the  people. 
translation  of  Boethiua  by  Jacob  Velt  of  Bruges         With  the  sinking  of  the  national  spirit  which 

(iSth  century).  followed  the   conclusion  of  peace  the  national 

The  leaders  in  the  restoration  of  the  Ian-  literature  also  began  to  decline,  and  its  decline 
guage  of  the  Netherlands,  or  as  we  may  now  was  hastened  by  its  falling  under  French  tnflo- 
call  it  Dutch,  to  the  dignity  of  a  literary  medium  ence,  to  a  great  extent  in  consequence  of  the 
were  Dirk  Volkertsioon  Coomhert  and  Filips  large  influx  of  French  Huguenots  after  the  re- 
van  Marnix,  both  distinguished  also  as  states-  vocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1685).  In  the 
men  who  look  a  leading  part  in  atl  the  political  crowd  of  feeble  imitators  of  French  originals 
and  theological  conflicts  of  the  day.  Coornhert  which  the  i8lh  century  produced  in  Hol- 
(1522-go)  was  a  poet  and  dramatist  as  well  as  land,  there  are  but  few  that  can  be  singled  out 
a  pro se-w rite r ;  but  while  in  his  poems  and  either  as  having  kept  themselves  more  or  less 
dramas  he  rises  little  above  the  Rederijker  of  his  free  from  that  baneful  influence,  or  as  having 
time  — of  a  society  of  whom  at  Amsterdam  he  shown  unusual  ability  in  what  they  performed 
was  a  member  — his  numerous  prose  works  are  under  it.  Among  the  former  are  the  nature- 
still  looked  upon  as  works  of  merit.  Marnix  poet  Hubert  Cornelisi^oon  Foot  (died  1733),  the 
(lS;i8-98),  although  inferior  to  the  former  in  lyrist  Jan  van  Broekhuisen  (died  1707),  and 
purity  of  language,  obtained  even  greater  re-  Pieter  Langendijk  (died  1756).  a  writer  of  coro- 
nown  by  his  'Bijenkorf  der  hei!  Roomsche  edies;  among  the  latter  Lucas  Rotgans  (died 
Kerche>  (1569,  often  since  reprinted  and  trans-  1710),  author  of  a  number  of  dramas  and  a 
lated  into  foreign  languages).  One  of  these  two  tedious  epic  entitled  'Willem  III.,*  Arnold 
( it  is  uncertain  which)  is  also  the  author  of  the  Hoogvliet,    Sijbrand   Feitama.    Nicolas    Simon- 
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■Koon  van  Winter  (died  1795),  and  the  brothers  Dutch.    Besides  these  novelists  h^  profession  the 

Van  Haren.'  dramatist  Schinnnel  has  done  good  work  in  the 

During  all  this  period,  however,  the  language  department  of  the  histori(;al  novei,  and  the  poet 

had  maintained   its  purity  almost  uncormpted,  N.    Beets    has    published,    under    the    title  of 

and  again  Swept   itself  quite   free  irorii  foreigti  'Camera    Obseara,*    a    series    of   Sketches    aiTd 

taint  wheti  the  literature  took  a  more  healthful  talcs  illustrative  of  Dnteh  life  overflowing  with 

development   in   the    last    quarter  of   the   j8th  wit  and  humor.    The  list  of  recent  Dutch  prose 

century.    The  immediate  cause,  of  this  change  \vritera    also   includes    Weitzei;    Lange,    J.    leii 

was  the  occupation  of  the  Dutch  with  German  Brink,  Gort^r,   Huet,    Fruin    (the  Dutch  Mot- 

literatiire,  at  that  time  energetically  rising  into  ley),  Vosmaef,  Visserlng,   Pierson,  Keller,  the 

prominence;  and  the  cliange  was  assisted  stth-  youthful  poet  Perk   (iSfo-Si),  Emants,  Kloos, 

seiuently   by   their    becoming   acquainted  with  Netoscher,    Verwey,    Pol   de    Mont,    Coupcrus, 

English  literature,  and  by  the  internal  commo-  Schaepmann,  Borel,  Van  Hul/en,  Van   Eeden, 

tions    and    the    dangers    from    without,    which  Helene  Swarth-Lapidoth,  Van  Deyssel,  De  Koo, 

quickened  the  national  spirit.    The  change  was  and  Steijn  Strcuvels. 

iirst  discernible  in  the  lyric  poetry.    Jacob  Bel-  Dutch  Science  and  Scholarship.-^The  Dutch 

lamy  (i7S7-86)  and  Rijnvis  Feith  (1753-1824)  on  the  whole  can  point  to  higher  names  in  the 

show  most  plamly  in  this  branch  of  poetry  the  various  branches  of  scholarship  and  science  than 

influence  of  Iha  Germans,  while  Pieter  Nieuw-  in  that  of  pure  literature,  a  circumstance  whicli 

land   {1764-94I   formed   himself  mote  after  the  is    no    doubt   partly    due    to   the    greater    ease 

ancients.      Willem    Bilderijk     (1756-1831),    ad-  with  which  the  results  of  surfi  labors  can  betome 

miribly  gifted  by  nature,  acquired  by  study  and  known  and  appreciated  in  translations  than  those 

practice   &  wide  knowledge  of  literature  and   a  of   pure   literature.      Gansfort  and   Agricola   Jn 

rare   command   of   language,   and   shone   in   all  Groningen    were   among,  the    first   who    distin- 

departments  of  poetry,  but  was  unable  to  breathe  guished    themselves    as    divines    and    scholars. 

into   his    works    any    originality,   owing   to   his  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  made  far  greater  proe- 

rigorOus    adherence    to    the    pedantic    rules    of  ress.     A   still  greater  genius,   Hugo  Grotius,   in 

Boileau,   which  prevented  his  rightly  appreciat-  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  devoted  him- 

ihg    English    and    German    literature.      J,    F.  self  simultaneously  to  philology  and  antiqoities, 

Helmers    (1767-1813),   a  poet  of  more  wamitii  poetry,  history,  philosophy,  theotogr,  and  juris- 

thart  Bildrtdijk,  won  great  applause  by  the  de-  prudence    in    all    its    branches.      The    northern 

scriptive    poem     'De    Hollandsche    Katie,'    in  provinces  were  long  destitute  of  a  uniwrsily; 

which  he  glorifies  his  native  country.    The  pleas-  that  of  Louvain,  in  Brabant,  served  for  ail  the 

ing^    Hendrik    Tollcns    (lySo^iSsO)    was    as    'a  Low  Countries.    But  the  Universit/  of  Leydeh, 

Ijrrist  the  avowed  favorite  of  his  country,  and  founded  in    1575  ■  by  Prince  William   I.,  soon 

his    'Overwintering  der  Hollanders  op   No\a-  exerted  a  beneficial    influence  over  the,  whole 

Zembia'    is   regarded    as    the    best '  descriptive  United  Netherlands.    Men  like  Scaliger,  Ilipn'us, 

poem. in  the  Dutch  language.    Among  the  others  'Daniel  and  Nicolas  Heinsius,  GrOnovius,  Spah- 

whose  productions  have  nret  with  more  or  less  heim,  Arminius,  Drusius,  Coccejiis,  and  others, 

acceptance  are  Cornells  Loots,  AdHaati  LOosjes,  made   this   universi^   famous   orer   alf  Euro]j*. 

Ad.  Smiohs,  the  original  and  hrnndrotis  A-'C.  W.  Universities  were  also  founded   at  franeker  tn 

Storing  van  den  Wildenborch,  Bilderdijk's  dis-  1585,  at  Groningen  in  (614,  Uttecht  in  1636,  arid 

ciple   and    enlogist    Isaak   DacOsta,   by   birttt    a  Harderwijk  in  1647,  and  theircompetifion  with 

Portuguese  Jew    and  J.  J.  L.  ten  Gate,  an  able  the  University  of  Leyden'  was  very  advantageous 

-  translator    of    foreign    poetry:      A'n    importarit  to  sdenCe.    Toward  the  end  of  thp  17th  CentU^ 

Service   was   rendered   to   the   literature    of   his  .Huygens,     Leeuwenhoek,     Zwamriertfarn,   '  arid 

country  by  Jacob  van  Lennep   (iSoa-iS),  who,  Hartsoeker  distinguished ' themselves, 'm  natural 

indted  bj  the  txample  of  Scott  and  Byron,  in-  history  and  astronomy;.  Al,b.  Schiitens,  Tfberliis 

troduced  lonlarrticism,  and  ^ccessfufly  repressed  Ilemsterhuis,  Lambert  ten  Kate,  and  Hermann 

French  classicism,  by  his  masterly  tteatrfient  Of  Boerhaave  in  medicine;  .and  a  series  of  distin- 

naffve  tales  and  historical  stAjecfi  in  narrative  guished  men  f?ourished,  particularly  at  Leydfen. 

powns.    His    chief   followers   are   A,    Bogaers,  .Utrecht  had  its  Wesselin^  Duker,  Drake;iborch, 

H.  A,  Meytr,  B'.  ter  Haar,  Hnd  N.  Beets.    The  and  Saxe.    Among  the  jurisconsults  Mathaeus, 

dramatic 'productions  of  this  period  are  compari-  'Hiiber,  Noot,  and  Voet  are  distrngitished.    The 

lively  fnsignificanf    Prose,  which  siiice  Brandt  cuhivation  df  the    Dutch    langViage  *a3   espe- 

T-.ad  sunk  very  low  in  Holland,  was  first  raised  cially  promoted  by  Lambert  ten  Kate,  Sewds, 

again  by  Justus  vau  Effen  in  his  'Hollandischen  ZeydelaSr,    Kramer,    atid    Van    MoerbdeK.  -In 

Spectator*    '{17.31-5.')-    an  interesting  periodical  philology,  history,  geography,  mathematics,  nat- 

in  imilktion  of  the' English  'Spectator.'  ;  About  nral  philosophy,  and  medicine,  the  Dutch ''dis- 

the.  beginning  of  the  igth  eenhiry  Van  def  Palm,  tingin.shed  themselves  in  the  highest  degree,  and 

De    Borch,    Siegenbeek,    and    others,'  ac([Utrcd  their  contributions  to  civil  .and  public  law  are 

more  or  less  distinction  as  historiafis ;  but  the  very  valuable.    They  have  alw^s  had  men  of 

prose  of  Holland  conlinued  to  be  characterized  the    first    distinction    in    ancient   classical    litef- 

by  a  somewhat  strained  rhetorical  style  till  it  ature.    From    these   notes'  it   will   appeat   that 

was    freed   f^om    its    fetters   by   Gee!  atid   "Van  efforts  haw  been  made  to  adopt  the  language  to 

Lennep,  the  latter  of  whom 'wrote  novels  in  Ian-  elevated    purposes,    and'  thSt    they'  have    been 

guagp  at  once  refined  and  popular.    The  novelists  crowned  wfth  success.    The  prose  of  the  Dutch 

who   rank    ne*f   to   Van    Lennep   are    Ollmans  has  little  euphony   and   elegance,   but  it  is  well 

(pseudonym   Vail    den   Hage),   Mrs.    Bosbootrt-  adapted  to  express  practical  truths  in  a   simple 

Touisainl',    Mulder,    Hofdyk,    A  dele    OpioorHcr  and    popular    manner.      It    wo  aid    undoubtedly 

(pseudonym  A,   S.  C.  Wallis),  Dekkcr,  Danm  have  acquired  greater  t»erfection  if  their  philo-, 

(pseudonym  Maurits"),  Van  Rees.  etc,    Maarten  sophicaf  and  other  writers  had  not  often  made 

Maartens  writes  his  novels  both  itl  EngliSi  and  Use  of  a  foreign  language.     Erasmus,  Lipsius, 
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NETHERLANDS  SCHOOLS  OF  PAINTING 

Grotius,  Wyttenbach,  and  others,  wrote  in  Ladn,  equal  Rubens  in  colorini^  but  not  in  concepUoo. 

and  Francis  Hemsterhuys  in  French.    As^  with  The  industrious  Luke  van  Uden  executed  the 

Ehilosophjrg  so  also  with  history.    The  sciences  landscapes  for  Rubens'  paintings,  and  his  views 

ave  flounsbed  in  the  northern  provinces,  and  of  the  sk^  at  dawn  are  worthy  the  study  of 

kMit  pace   with  the  progress  of  the  times;   hut  every    artist.    Anthony    Vaodyck    (bom    1599) 

this  is  not  the  case  in  the  southern  provinces,  obtained   the   name   of   the   'king    of    portrait 

The  study  of   the   law  and  of  general  juris-  painters."    He    excelled   Rubens   in   correctness 

prudence  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  med-  and   beauty    of    forms.    Cornelius    Schut,   for 

icine  has  Its  notable  exponents.    The  Dutch  ex-  whom  Jan  Wildens  often  painled  the  landscapes, 

eel  in  mechanics  and  hydraulics.    The  orthog-  distinguished   himself  as   a   historical   painter; 

raphy  of  the  Dutch  language  was  at  one  time  Adriaan  Brouwer  acquired  fame  by  his  excellent 

very  unsettled;  but  a  uniform  system  has  been  representations   of    scenes   from   >                ''" 


adopted  in  the  schools  since  1804,  though  op-  Tan  van  der  Meer  by  his  pastoral  pieces;  Anton 

posed    vigorously    by    Bilderdijk    and    others.  Francis  van  der  Heulen  by  his  battle  pieces; 

Consult:     Schneider,     'Gesehichte    der    Nieder-  Frans  and  Jan   Milct,   father  and  son,  by  their 

lindischen  Litteratur*   (1887)  ;  and  Ten  Brink,  landscapes.    Besides  these  there  are  the  names 

'Geschiedenis  der  Nederlandsche  Letterkunde'  of   Jan    Bol,    Wenceslaus    Koeberger,   Hendrik 

(i8g6).  Goltzius,  Hendrik  van  Balen,  Frans  Hals,  Wil- 

Chakles  LEONAMf-STUABT,  B,A.,  Icm  van  den  Nieuwelandt,  Abraham  Diepenbeck, 

Editorial   Staff,    'Encyclopedia   Americana.^  Theod.     van     Thulden,     Gerard     Lairesse,     Jan 

NethcrUnda    Schooli    of    Pahitint    The.  P^ans    van    Bloemann,    Jan    van    Qeef,    Pieter 

are  comprised  in  the  Dutch  and  the  Flemish  Eykens,  Robert  van  Oudenarde,  Jan  Anton  van 

schools.  der  Leepe,  Jan  van  Breda,  etc. 

The  Flemish  school  was  founded  by  the  The  Dutch  school  is  distinguished  for  a 
brothers  Hubert  and  Jan  van  Eyck,  who  cstab-  faithful  copying  of  nature,  great  finish,  good 
lished  themselves  at  Bruges,  and  attracted  chiaroscuro,  skilful  disposition  of  colors,  and 
scholars  from  far  and  near.  They  are  believed  delicate  penciUng;  but  it  is  reproached  with 
to  have  flourished  between  1370  and  1445.  The  choosing  often  ignoble  subjects  and  with  incor- 
Flemish  school  is  distinguished  by  brilliant  rectness  of  drawing.  Its  founder  is  Luke  of 
coloring;  magical  effect  of  the  chiaroscuro;  Leyden  (bom  1494}-  Its  most  prominent  art- 
cat«fully  labored,  though  often  tasteless  draw-  ists  are  Otho  van  Veen,  of  Leyden  (bom  1586; 
ing;  a  strong  yet  natural  expression,  and  bold-  died  1634),  who  deserves  mention  also  as  the 
nesE  in  composition.  Among  the  scholars  of  the  teacher  of  Rubens.  Abraham  Bloemart  of 
Van  Eycks  is  Hans  Memling,  an  artist  whose  Gorkum  (died  1647)  painted  historical  sub- 
works  are  among  the  best  of  the  early  Flemish  jects,  landscapes,  and  animals  in  good  taste. 
school.  AmongTater  masters  of  the  same  school  Comelis  Poellenburg  of  Utrecht  (borii  1586; 
are  Quintin  Matsys  or  Messys  of  Antwerp  (died  died  1663)  was  peculiarly  happy  in  pauiting 
1539),  Luke  of  Leyden  (died  iS33),  and  wholly  small  landscapes  with  figures.  Worthy  snpils 
in  5)e  i6th  century  Francis  Floris  (bom  1520;  of  his  are  Daniel  Vertange  and  Jan  van  Hacns- 
died  1570),  called,  on  account  of  the  great  in-  berg&  Johan  Wynants  of  Haarlem  (bom 
fluence  he  exercbed  on  contemporary  painting,  1600)  is  distinguished  as  a  landscape-painter; 
the  Flemish  Raphael.  Among  his  scholars  were  and  Jan  Daniel  de  Heem,  of  Utrecht  (bom 
the  two  Franeks,  the  two  Pourbusea,  and  Mart.  1604;  died  1674)  for  his  faithful  imitation  of 
de  Vos  (born  1520).  Other  painters  rather  flowers,  fruits,  carpets,  vases,  etc.  The  lugh- 
later  in  time  are  Spranger  (born  154G) ;  Henry  est  place  belongs  to  Rembrandt  (i6o6-6g>, 
Steenwyk,  the  painter  of  perspective  (bom  whose  masterly  coloring  atones  for  all  his  de- 
1550);  Denis  Culvert;  the  brothers  Paul  and  fects.  In  the  delineation  of  common  life  the 
Matthew  Bril ;  Van  Ort  (born  ISS?)  ',  and  the  following  are  distinguished ;  (jerard  TeiburK 
two  Pieter  Breughels  father  and  son;  Roland  of  Zwoll  (bom  1608;  died  1681);  Pieter  van 
Savcry  of  Courtray  (bom  in  iS76)-  After  all  Laar  (1613-73).  the  two  Ostades.  and  Jan  Steen 
tfwse  came  Peter  Paul  Rubens  (1577-1646),  the  (1636-89)  ;  in  landscapes.  Jan  Both  of  Utrecht 
boldest  painter  of  modem  times;  a  man  of  inex-  (bom  1610;  died  1650) ;  Hermann  Swaneveld 
haustible  industry,  of  gigantic  imagination  and  of  Woerden  (bom  1620;  died  i6go).  Asselyn 
power  of  representation,  to  whom  about  4.000  (born  1610;  died  1680)  painted  battles,  tand- 
paintings  are  ascribed.  With  him  the  Flemish  scapes,  and  pastoral  pieces  with  a  brilliant  col- 
school  reached  its  acme.  Several  distinguished  oring  and  a  delicate  pencil.  Scarcely  any 
painters  follow:  Frans  Snyders  (bom  1579).  painter  drew  more  correctly,  colored  more  bean- 
whose  hunting  and  animal  pieces  excel  all  tifully,  and  distributed  light  more  truly  than 
others  in  boldness  and  truth;  Josse  de  Momper  Gerhard  Dow  or  Douw  (bom  1613;  died  itiSo). 
(bom  1580),  a  landscape-painter  esteemed  for  John  Fyt  (bom  at  Antwerp,  1635}  was  a  good 
his  valleys  and  the  distant  views  which  they  painter  of  beasts,  birds,  and  fruits ;  Ciabriel 
present ;  Pieter  Neefs,  the  famous  church  Metzu,  who  worked  in  the  style  of  Terburg,  ex- 
painter;  David  Teniers,  father  and  son,  noted  celled  him  in  softness  of  penciling.  The  land- 
for  their  representations  of  peasants,  guard-  scapes  of  Bcnenberg  of  Utrecht  are  full  of  life 
rooms,  tap-houses,  and  all  kinds  of  low  life;  and  freshness.  Pnilip  Wouvermans  (bom 
Caspar  de  Cramer  (bom  15S2),  who  approaches  i6ao;  died  t668),  the  most  famous  painter  of 
in  the  expression  and  coloring  of  his  historical  horses,  produced  battle  and  hunting  pieces, 
paintings   to    Rubens;    (Jerard    Seghers,    distin-  horse-markets,   travelers,   and   robbers;   and  his 

Suished    as    a    historical    painter;    his    brother  paintii^  of  all  kinds  are  highly  esteemed.    The 

•anicl,  famous    for    flower  and   insect  pieces,  landscapes    of    Anton     Waterloo,     for    which 

Jakob  Jordaens  (bom  IS94).  however,  excelled  Weenix    executed    the    figures,    are    sometinics 

all  those  who  make  Rubens  their  modtl.     Abra-  cold,  but  please  on  account  of  the  accuracy  with 

ham  Janssen  and  his  pupil  Theodoor  Rombouta  which  he  represents  light  {dayiug  throurti  foli- 
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age    and    the    reflection    of    objects    in    water.  ciLus^  though  it  takes  most  of  its  subjects  from 

Berghem  acquired  the  name  of  the  Theocritus  common  reality,  it  often  represents  them  with  a 

of  painters ;  and  perhaps  Paul  Potter  is  the  only  poetic  conception  of  their  character.    It  would 

one  who  can  dispute  the  superiority  in  repre-  be  better,  however,  to  describe  them  both  as  de- 

sentii^  cattle  with  him.    While  Ludolf  Back-  ficient  in  ideal  beauty  but  as  distinguished  in 

huysen  painted  storms  at  sea  with  an  effect  as  the    highest    degree    for    faithful    imitation    of 

true  as  it  is  terrible,  Frans  Mieris  distin^ished  nature.           Chaeles  Leonard-Stuabt    B  A 

himself  by  fine  and  accurate  representations  of  EiHlorial  Staff,  'Encyclopedia  Amerieana.' 
many  domestic  subjects,  and  Jan  Fieter  Slinge- 

land     was     hardly     less     accurate.       Godfrey  NeAeraole  ni(h'«r-s6],  Olga,  Anglo-Amer- 

Scbalken  of  Dort  excelled  in  the  illumination  of  ican  actress :   S.   Kensington,  England,  i8  Jan. 

night  scenes.    Excellent  market  scenes,  animals,  1870.    She  made  her  debut  in  'Harvest'  at  the 

and  landscapes  were  painted  by  Karel  du  Jar-  Theatre  Roya\,  Brighton,  in  1887  and  the  year 

din.    Albert  Cuyp  and  Adriaan  van  de  Velde  following  was  engaged  at  the  Royal  Adelphi 

painted  landscapes  and  animals  with  almost  nn-  theatre  m  London.     She  was  later  engaged  at 

aualed    perfection.    Hobbema    is    another    ex-  '"*  Garrick  in  London  and  then  made  a  tour 

lent    landscape-painter.    For    the    representa-  <>*  Australia.    Her  next  appearance  in  London 

tions  of  the  beautiful  solitudes  of  nature  Jakob  *"  at  the  head  of  her  own  company  playing 

Ruysdael    is    celebrated,    and    for   quiet    lovely  The    Transgressor.'      She    has    made    several 

moonlight   scenes   Van   der    Neer.    No  painter  "'■PS  to  the  United  States  where  she  has  been 

has  painted  more  delicately  and  with  more  fin-  "='.'  received.    Her  leading  roles  are;    Camille; 

iah,   even   in   insignificant   trifles,   than   Adriaan  J^"'^'    Cannen;    etc.      See    Strang,     'Famous 

van  der  Werf.    The  flower-pain  I  ers,  Pieter  van  Actresses  of  the  Day  in  America'  (1899). 

Hulst  of  Dort,  and  Jakob  van  Huysum,  are  al-  NeaiTidm,  in  Biblical  history,  the  lowest 

most    nnnvaled     in     this     department    Other  order  of  ministers  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 

??■?*■  are  Cornells  Ketel.  Barthobmew  van  der  They  were  hereditary  attendants  on  the  Uvites 

Hels^  Albert   van  Everdmgen.   Gerbrandt  van  jn  the  services  of  the  Temple  and  were  to  do 

•""J  ^^^"'^  y','?*^^?",",''*''  ¥,'™1  .™"  Ooster-  the  t^ore  menial  part  of  the  work.     It  is  sup- 

wyk,  Willero  Kalf,  Melchwr  Hondekoeter,  Cor-  poaed  that  the  Gibeonites  originally  held  a  eim- 

iMtlis    de    Bruyn,  the   two  Houbraken,   Rachel  I|ar  office    (Josh.   ix.   ai-27.)     At  the    return 

Ruisch,  Cornelia  du  Sart,  Jan  de  Witt,  Cornells  i^^    Babylon,  392  of  these  ministers  accom- 

Troost,   Van    Os,    Van    Spaendonck,    Schefter,  panied  Zerubbabel    (Ezra  ii.  58,  Neh.  vii.  6o>, 

Ommqianck,  etc    About  the  banning  of  the  and  220  came  with  Ezra   (Ezra  viii.   i?.  30) ; 

19th  century  the  classicism  of   France  had  a  613  <:f  them  in  all 

great  influence  on  the  Dutch  historical  school,  ,,,  ,  ,        ,  «.     ,     - 

as  seen  in  the  worts  of  Kniaeman,  Pieneman,  .  N*Uio«i,  na-too  ,  Pic  de,  Spain,  the  highest 

Navei,  and  Van  Bree.    In  genre  painting  tiie  P^'"*  (".'09  i«*)  01  the  Pyrenees  (q.v.). 

old  models  were  still  followed,  and  good  work  Netler,  Abbey,  and  Netley  HoB[Mtal,  Eng- 

was  done  by  Jan  Kobefl  and  Eugene  Verboeck-  Und,    See  Southampton. 

boven;    Scheefhoat  and   Scbotel   deserve  men-  ..  ^  .          ,..,#-            n  .  l 

tion  as  landscape  and  marine  painters.    A  more  Neticher,  nets  sir,  Cwar,  Dutch  pamter; 

natural  and  correct  style  followed  the  fall  of  the  ^  Heidelberg  i6m;  d.  The  Hague  15  Jan.  1684. 

school  of  David  in  France,   and  Louis   GaUait.  "«  T^"  ^''«"  i*'  Ho^^d  in  early  childhood  and 

Edouard  de  Biefve.  Gustaf  Wappers.  Nieaise  de  «  *^'  adopted  son  of  a  physician  early  began 

Keyzer,  and  Hendrik  Leys  distinguished  them-  ***  «udy  of  medicine  but  eventually  learned 

selves  as  historical  painters.    Florent  Willems  ^."'"??    ''^T,  '^x'''k^  u"' "'"^  P!"?^  °^ 

and  Alfred  Stevens  were  genre  painters.    A.  de  P"^''  ^"'^  from  Terbord.    (q.v.)   at  Devoi- 

Kuyfl   and    Xavier   de    CSck   piinted    excellent  *"■,   ^    ^^    ^P^^^    »    ^°%  >"»*  .^"""8   ?"> 

landscapes.    Among  Dutch  paimers  of  the  pres-  ^^l*^*^/?^*  ^*  ^°'.1'^"f'-,l'^"'  ^"*  «*"*"" 

•nt  day  we  should  specially  mention  Alma  Ta-  ^^^  «^«1  peraianmtly  at  The  Hague.    He  was 

,   dema  and  Josef  Israels.    The  former  long  real-  %  B^epamter  who  imiUted  the  manner  of 

dent  in  England,  a  baronet  and  member  of  the  Terfwrcl^  and  chose  his  subjects  from  ansto- 

Royal  Academy,  is  remarkable  for  the  skill  with  IV"^}^   ¥«;    .He    somebmes.    however,    painted 

which  he  treats  subjects  selected  from  slates  of  ""tchen  intenors,  and, sheep,  also  portraits.    His 

civilization    that    have   passed    away,   as    fr^  ""^."J    *"*=    ^Tv^    "^ ,  ^™"'*  t^^"^^'^ 

ancient  Egypt,  Rome,  orYhe  Franklin  monarchy.  *^<*''i.'"i<'  -"^""^Hl^   P'"*"'^   "*  m'"°^1!21 

The  genre  pictures   of  Israels  and   of  Bisschop  P**  mythological  subjects,  which  are  blemished 

are  afso  well  known.     The  artists  of  the  Neth-  ^^   mannensms      Almost   every    public   gallery 

erlands  are  stiU  distinguished  by  the  peculiar-  '"  ?"«5*.  ^"J?*  ?*'°P'lf  °^  >"  ""^'™'" 

ities  of  the  two  schoSs,  the  Dutch    £nd    the  '*'.°l^-  J?^'  'll?  Dresden  gallery  is  particularlj 

Flemish.     The  reproach  if  an  almost  exclusive  '?*='' i"  ""*.  f*""^  "'"■"    """*'  "    '"''     '"''''  "* 

adherence   to  common    reality   has  been  often  S'  "arpsichord' ; 

made  to  the  whole  school  of  the  Netherlands,  ""^  flayer, 

but  IS  confined  by  some  to  the  Dutch ;  while  Hcttement,     nit-m3A,     Alfred     Prannils, 

the  Flemish  school,  they  say,  in  its  more  ele-  French   journalist :    b.    Paris,   France,   23  July 

vated    productions   has    striven   to   represent    a  1805;  d.  there  15  Nov.  1869.    He  was  educated 

nobler  nature.    The  chief  question  in  painting,  tit    the    College    Rollin    in    Paris    and    entered 

however,  is  not  what  the  artist  attempts,  but  journalism.    He  founded  'L'Opinion  Publique' 

what  he  accomplishes ;  and  if  critics  are  right  and  for  his  staunch  support  of  the  grandson  of 

in  uBina  th,t   IT  the   works   of   the   Flemish  Charles  X.  he  was  imprisoned  by  Louis  Phil- 


Dutch  school  would  deserve  the  preference,  be-    tory  of  French  Literature  under  the  Reign  of 
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Louis  Philippe'  (i8S4);  'Histoire  de  la  Res-  great  nettle  is  cultivated  in  Sweden  for  fodder 
tauration'  (S  vols.  1860-72)  ;  etc.  of  domestic  animals;  and  nettles  are  aUo  highlr 
Net'tcr  Tbomw.  alao  called  Waldeans,  esieemed  as  food  for  turkeys.  The  seeds  are 
■English  Roman  Catholic  clergyman:  b.  Saffron  extremely  nutritious  to  poultry,  ajid  are  given 
Waldoi,  EnglftHd,  about  1377;  d.  Rouen,  France,  '0  norsea  by  jockeys,  in  order  lo  make  them 
2  Nov.  1430.  He  entered  the  Garmehte  order  '"ve  y  when  they  are  to  be  offered  for  sale.  The 
and  graduated  from  Oxford,  receiving  ordina-  fla'KS  and  leaves  are  employed  in  some  parts  of 
tionmi394.  He  became  provincial  prior  of  the  EngUnd  for  the  manufacture  of  a  light  kind 
CaitncHles  in  1414  and  Btrongly  oppoaod  the  of  beer,  called  nettle  beer.  The  bast-fibre  of 
Lollard  reform  movement.  He  was  confessor  nellies  is  useful  for  textile  purposes.  Yam 
to  Henry  V,  and  Henry  VI.  and  died  while  on  a""  ^^'oth,  both  of  the  coarsest  and  finest  de- 
a  mission  to  Poland  for  the  latter.  He  wrote:  scrtptiors,  can  be  made  of  it.  The  fibre  of  U. 
'Doctrinale  Fidei  Ecelesije  CalholicK  contra  diotca  was  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and 
WjclevisUs  et  Hussitas'  and  the  "Fasciculi  's  »""  used  in  vanous  coiintDes.  When  wanted 
Ziianorium  Magisui  Johannis  Wyclif.>  for  fibre  the  plant  is  cut  in  the  jniddle  of  sum- 
.,  ,  .  .  ,  ,  .  mer,  and  treated  like  hemp.  Neitie-doth,  or 
Netae,  m  plant  of  the  natural  order  grass-doth,  is  a  beautiful  fabric  made  from 
Uritcaceir,  having  umsexnal  flowers,  the  mole  rhea  fibre.  The  ftbr«  of  U.  cannabina.  a  native 
and  female  on  the  same  or  separate  plants :  of  the  sonth  of  Siberia,  Central  Asia,  is  much 
the  male  flowers  with  a  4-parted  perianth  and  ^^^^ .  and  front  that  of  U.  u-h!tiavi  both  fine 
four  stamens;  the  female  flowers  with  a  z-  i^^  gnj  sUoi\e  ropes  can  be  manufactw red- 
parted  perianth  and  a  tufted  stigma,  fertilized  The  fibre  of  U.  jaBonica  is  much  used  in  Japan, 
by  the  wind;  the  fruit  an  aeheniUm.  The  that  of  U.  argenlea  in  tht  South  Sea  Islands; 
species  are  herbaceous  plants,  sluubs,  or  even  that  of  U.  nrnadenlis  in  Canada:  and  that  of 
trees,  many  of  them  covered  with  stingmg  hairs,  ■,  fj  helerophylla,  a  wid«y-«ffused  Indian  species, 
which  pierce  the  skin  when  touched,  and  emit  jg  of  very  s'ossy  silky  appearance,  and  is  manu- 
an  acrid  juice,  often  causing  much  inaainma-  .factured  into  doth  in  Assam.  "(See  FiME.) 
tion  and  pain.  These  hairs  are  stiff  and  termi-  The  seeds  and  herbage  of  U.  nifmbranacca  are 
naie  m  a  silicious  point  which  penetrates  an  «9ed  m  Egypt  a?  einmenagogite  and  aphrodisiac; 
Wimals  skm,  breaks  off  and  sets  free  a  poison,  3,^. somewhat  similar  properties  are  ascribed  to 
the  nature  of  which,is  not  understood.  When  y  jioi^a.  U.  tUberoM  produces  tubers,  which 
a  nettle  is  grasped  in  such  a  way  as  to  press  a„  nutritious,  and  are  eaten  in  India  raw, 
the  hairs  W  the  stem  no  stinging  ensues;  but  boned,  or  roasterf.  Australia  produces  a  tnag- 
the  slightest  inadvertent  touch  o£  some  of  the  nifi^„t  tree-neltle,  U.  giees.  abundant  in  some 
species  produces  ve^  severe  pam.  Tlie  slinging  pa„s  of  New  South  V?aTe9.  ordinarHy  from  25 
of  the  native  nettlt's  of  Europe  Is  Irrfftig  m  ,<,  ^  {^  -jijgh^  but  sometimes  lao  or  140  feet, 
)  comparison  with  that  of  some  East  Ind&n  ^,,1,  trtmk  of  great  thickness,  and  very  large 
SlHciM.  ,Urt(r^  mvuk'o  IS  p»n»ci4wiy  stable  g,^n  (eaves,  whidl  when  young  Sting  violently. 
for  the  seventy  of  the  pain  whidi  it  prodyces.  Many  plants  are  so-called,  as  the  'dead  net- 
without   either   pustules   or   apparent   infUmma-  ,|„  »  Ubiates  of  the  genus  Lamium;  the  ■horse 

■  tion.     The   firet  sensatfoft  is^  mi^rely  _  i  ■slight  n^tle*    (Sclanum  earolinnse)  ;  and   others. 

■  tmgtinfc  but  withm  an  hour  violent  pain  I3  felt,  ».  »»i    1.  ix  _n  o  v   ,.     n 

as%a  red-hot  iron  were  continually  applied,  „,'""''=-'*"***^y'.  .\    Surop^n     butterfly 

■  »nd  the  pam  extends  far  from  die  original  spot,  (f'"""*"  ardj-^)  which  feeds  and  lays  its  eggs 
conrinueTfor  about  24  hours  and  then  abates,  «"  nettles;  other  ■butterflies,  indudmg  Ameri<^ 
■but  "is  ready  to  retmn  in  it)  original  intensity  species,  have  the  same  habit. 

'  on  the'  application  of  cold  water,  and  does  not         Nettie  RMh.    See  Ubticaua. 
■cease  tor  ftifJ;  eight  days.     Cold  water  has  a  Nettle-troe,  a  tr«  of  the  genus  CetHs.  es- 

slmilar  effect  m  mcriasmg  or  renewiiw  the  pain  jrecially    in    the    United    States    the    backberry 

■  "u  *"  J^'""*'  °-*  "^"^1-  ^*"'.  "^°"  u"T''5', «  (q,v.)  r  and  in  Eurxjpe  C.  aw(«Jfa',  wmmoiUy 
than  this  species  IS  U.  ureHihitma,  the  den!  s  pjanted  as  a  shade-tree  in  France  and  Italv.  - 
leaf  of  Timor.     The   two  most  familiar  species  ij.«i„uj«    „.,n  .i,»„     t»i._  ^,  j.  .„,     »7„ 

I   tfiro«ghoi7t  Anrtrica  and  Europe  in  waste  places  ,.     NeMerinp    retn-Sh(p    John  Trivett.  Eng- 

are  tfie  small  virulent   U.   ur^s.  and   the   least  ''*^T?i'""'o-^*"'/'';'*^:i  **■  ^'"f ""^' ^S'^??' 

venomous  is  the  most  common  and  only  per-  "  '^*-  '"^' ■  ''■  London  31  Aug.  1902.  He 
erinial    species;    the    gr^at    firtfle    (U.    *rfc«),' 'j™''*'^  ^rt  under  Poynter_  In  the  Slade  School. 

■  eyerywhere  abondam  but  particularly  near  bu-  Lo"don,  and  made  a  .specialty  of  :wild  animals, 
man;  habitations,  or  their  former  Sites,  the  deso-  His    man v    striking  and  _  imaginative    «nvas« 

-  lalion  of  which  it  may  be  ^id  to  proclaim.    The  ■S^l^^'-r-7i''"''.J^V?X',"^  J     Peacock';     "A 

.  toots  of  .nettles,  boiled  with  alum,  afl^ord  a  t^I-  S^'K  ^^\Sl-  iL.}^^^%>^'i"^"  '■  u-^  ^-'^ 
low  dye;  and  the  juice  of  the  stalks  and  leaves  P""*^  '  ^2"^  BiMd  Trail.'  Among  his  writ- 
has  been  used  to  dye  woolen  stuffs  of  a  "beHlrti-  .  'Ofs  are:  ^Essays  and  ITioiights  '  3  contribution 
fu!  and  permanent  green.  The  young  Shoots  of  f"  Bromimg  Literature  (1890).  and  ^George 
,t/.  (i(o»fo  I(av4'l^en  imichru^cd  ittbanieBpts  of  Mnreland'    (T898). 

.  Scotland  and  other  countries  an  greens,  and  Ncttleton,  niit'l-t6n,  AWred  Bayard^  Aoier- 
their  peculiar  flavor  is  much  relished  b]|  some,  ican  soldier  and  journaiis^:  tk  'BcFlin,  Ohio, 
although,  in  general,  the  use  of  them  is  cqn-  14  Nov.  183&  He  was  educated  at  Oberlin 
fined  to  the  p«or.  They  arc  valuable  as  anli-  College  and  entered-  tile  Union  Array  at  the 
scorbutics,  but  are  gritty  to  the  taste  from  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  rising  from  the 
quantity  of  crystals  (cystcJithes)  contained,  ranks  to  be  brevet  brigadier-general,  ile  stud- 
Whatever  it  is,  that  giyes  lietiies  their  stio^ng  icd  law  after  the  war  and  engaged  in  a  joumalis- 
power  is  dissipated  by  boiling  and  drying.     Jhe  tic  career,  and  in  1800-3  he  was  assistant  United 

,  high  value  of. nettles  as  food  for  swine  is  well  States  treasurer.  He  wrote;  'Trusts  or  Coin- 
known  to  the  peasantry  of  many  countries;  the  petition'   (igooj. 
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